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FOREWORD 





Following the 23" International Congress of Byzantine Studies, the Organizing Committee 
decided to produce an online publication of Proceedings from the Round Tables. According to the 
official title of the congress, Byzantium - a World of Changes, AIEB together with the Organizing 
Committee, have decided to implement some changes to the concept of the Round Tables. The aim 
ofthese changes were to encourage discussion at the Round Tables by presenting preliminary papers 
at the website in advance. The idea was to introduce the topic and papers of the individual Round 
Tables that would be discussed, first between the participants, and then with the public present. 
Therefore, the conveners of the Round Tables were asked to create Round Tables with no more than 
10 participants. They collected the papers, which were to be no longer than 18,000 characters in one 
of the official languages of the Congress and without footnotes or endnotes. Conveners provided a 
general statement on the goal of each roundtable and on the content of the papers. 


The present volume contains papers from 49 Round Tables carefully selected to cover a wide 
range of topics, developed over the last five years since the previous Congress. The topics show 
diversity within fields and subfields, ranging from history to art history, archeology, philosophy, 
literature, hagiography, and sigillography. The Round Tables displayed current advances in research, 
scholarly debates, as well as new methodologies and concerns germane to all aspects of international 
Byzantine studies. 


The papers presented in this volume were last sent to the congress organizers in the second 
week of August 2016 and represent the material that was on hand at that time and had been posted 
on the official website; no post-congress revisions have occurred. We present this volume in hope 
that it will be an initial step for further development of Round Tables into collections of articles 
and thematic books compiled and published following the Congress, in collaboration with other 
interested institutions and editors. With this volume, the organizers signal their appreciation of 
the efforts of more than 1600 participants who contributed, both to the Round Tables and to the 
Congress in general. 


Bojana Krsmanovic 


Ljubomir Milanovic 
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LES NOUVEAUX MARTYRS DANS LHAGIOGRAPHIE BYZANTINE 


Conveners: André Binggeli, Sophie Métivier 
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Introduction 





Une fois achevée la période des persécutions par les empereurs païens, l'Empire byzantin a 
continué de produire des martyrs tout au long de son histoire. Pour ce faire, ses hagiographes ont 
puisé dans des modèles élaborés des les derniers siècles de l'Antiquité, qu'ils aient composé sur 
des figures du passé ou des figures qui leur sont contemporaines. Le principal enjeu de la table 
ronde est d’analyser comment la notion de martyr a été renouvelée et réactualisée a différents 
moments du Moyen Age byzantin, en particulier a la période iconoclaste et sous les dominations 
arabe, seldjoukide et ottomane. On commencera par examiner, en introduction, la genèse de la 
notion de néomartyr (A. Binggeli / S. Métivier). On analysera ensuite la question des emprunts et 
réécritures dans l'hagiographie martyriale, en méme temps que leur enjeu politique (Е D’Aiuto, E. 
Kountoura-Galake). A travers différentes figures de martyrs, du soldat fait prisonnier au confesseur 
de l'iconoclasme, de la femme battue au roi martyr, on sinterrogera sur ce que peut recouvrir et 
signifier le martyre à lépoque médiévale (S. Efthymiadis, M. Kaplan, S. Marjanovié-Duÿanié). 
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Qui sont les « nouveaux » martyrs des Byzantins ? 
Pour une analyse de l'usage du terme πέος dans l'hagiographie 


Le terme et la notion de « néomartyr » ont principalement été utilisés pour designer des martyrs 
et saints des époques moderne et contemporaine, sous les dominations ottomane et soviétique. 
Pour autant ils ne sont pas exclusivement modernes. Ils ont en effet été élaborés des la période 
médiévale pour qualifier, en particulier, des chrétiens sanctifiés pour avoir été mis à mort par les 
autorités arabes entre le уп“ et le 1x* siècle dans l'hagiographie grecque palestinienne, comme Га 
montré Antonio Rigo dans son article « O martiri vittoriosi di Cristo apparsi di recente... », et des 
saints de l'iconoclasme dans l'hagiographie mésobyzantine. Il nen reste pas moins que cette notion 
nest pas si évidente dans le monde byzantin, faute d’avoir été employée systématiquement là où on 
l'attendrait et en raison d'une élaboration qui, à plusieurs reprises, a eu lieu hors du monde byzantin. 
Une analyse diachronique de l'usage du terme néos dans l'hagiographie de la période médiévale 
permet de mieux comprendre la conception que les Byzantins ont élaborée de la figure du martyr. 


Les martyrs ne sont pas les seuls saints a étre caractérisés comme néoi. Lexpression, traduite 
en frangais tantòt par « le jeune », tantòt par « le nouveau » (avec toutes les ambiguités du terme 
« nouveau »), qualifient en effet des figures trés diverses du sanctoral byzantin. Son usage est clair : 
de méme que, lorsquelle est appliquée a des empereurs, elle sert a distinguer deux individus 
homonymes en établissant un ordre de succession (par exemple, Théodose I” et Théodose II, dit 
le Jeune), dans notre cas elle créé un lien entre deux saints homonymes. Son emploi n'indique 
pas uniquement que l'un est postérieur à l'autre, il peut suggérer également que l'un se situe par 
rapport à l'autre, pris, sinon comme modèle, du moins comme référence. Ainsi, dès l'Antiquité, 
pour Mélanie la Jeune et Syméon Stylite le Jeune ou, à la période médiévale, pour Antoine le Jeune, 
présenté dès le prologue de sa Vie (ВНС 142) comme l'émule d'Antoine le Grand, et Euthyme le 
Jeune, moine athonite, fondateur du monastère de Péristérai dans la périphérie de Thessalonique, 
sur la Vie duquel (BHG 655) plane l'ombre du grand fondateur palestinien homonyme du ν΄ siècle. 
Quant aux martyrs médiévaux, ont pu être caractérisés comme tels ou comme néophaneis plusieurs 
d'entre eux : Bacchos, martyr en Palestine pour apostasie de l'islam, Étienne, martyr du premier 
iconoclasme, Théophile, général byzantin fait prisonnier et mis à mort par les Arabes, les XLII 
martyrs dAmorion, pour ne citer que quelques exemples. 


Lemploi du terme n'a pas pour seule fonction de situer, dans une relation ordonnée, deux individus. 
Dans son article intitulé « Observations on the Nea Ekklesia of Basil I », Paul Magdalino Га commenté 
dans un autre contexte. Lorsque Basile Г" désigne l'église qu'il a fondée au Palais comme étant la Νέα, 
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il entend marquer à la fois la supériorité de cette fondation - par rapport aux autres églises qu’il a fait 
construire ou restaurer –, еп même temps que l'authentifier. L'historien souligne que le terme implique 
une comparaison (synkrisis) entre deux termes, dont le second renouvelle, voire supplante le premier. 
Ainsi, dans la Vie de Basile le Jeune (ВНС 263), l'hagiographe n'hésite pas à écrire : « Notre père, 
vraiment grand et théophore, que nous commémorons, le trés saint Basile, nest inférieur а aucun des 
saints commémorés depuis des siècles, qui sont devenus célèbres grace à des miracles extraordinaires, 
méme sil a été appelé néos en raison de l'ordre (taxis) et du temps puisqu'il est apparu parmi nous dans 
les derniers temps. [...] Pour ce qui est de la clairvoyance et de la prophétie, il a surpassé tous les saints 
dautrefois [...]. » (éd. D. Е Sullivan et A.-M. Talbot, III 42, p. 342,1. 13-21). 


L'usage du terme πέος pour caractériser plusieurs martyrs de l'époque médiévale peut être 
interprété suivant le méme schéma. Lun des plus anciens qui nous soient connus, Étienne le Jeune, 
un martyr du premier iconoclasme mort en 765 ou 767, est dit néos dans le titre et le prologue de 
sa Vie ancienne (BHG 1666) - dans un passage interpolé, faut-il préciser. La comparaison avec le 
prótomartyr homonyme est introduite dés la naissance du saint lors de la prédiction du patriarche 
Germain et le choix du nom par ses parents. Elle est ensuite reprise lors de la première injonction 
adressée par Constantin V à Étienne : au moment ой ce dernier refuse de souscrire au décret du 
concile de Hiéreia, il est caractérisé comme étant « [emule du prótomartyr ». Elle est réitérée à la fin 
du récit, lorsque la relique du saint est déposée dans la chapelle dédiée au prótomartyr du monastère 
tou Diou. Dans ce texte, composé au début du Іх“ siècle, la notion de néos nest donc introduite que 
ponctuellement, voire simplement suggéré dans le cas du martyr lui-méme. En revanche, elle est 
maintes fois utilisée pour qualifier le contexte de la persécution et, surtout, le persécuteur, suivant 
un schéma attesté de longue date ; ainsi Constantin V est-il désigné, entre autres, comme le « nouvel 
Hérode ». La fonction de cet usage rhétorique est connue : authentifier le « nouveau », en faisant de 
lui l'accomplissement de la figure de référence. Il est donc intéressant de noter que l'auteur de la Vie 
d'Étienne le Jeune fait usage des comparaisons d'abord et avant tout pour qualifier les persécuteurs. 
On sait en effet que la Vie a pour premier objet de dénoncer les empereurs iconoclastes – nous 
renvoyons au commentaire de Marie-France Auzépy. Syméon Métaphraste accorde une place 
similaire au motif du « nouveau martyr » dans sa Vie d'Étienne le Jeune (BHG 1667). 


D'autres figures de martyrs, apparues dans cette méme période du premier ou du second 
iconoclasme, ont été qualifiées de néoi ou de néophaneis. Les XLII martyrs d'Amorion, dans l'une 
des Passions qui leur a été dédiée et qui a été composée dans les années suivant leur exécution en 845 
- la Passion composée par le syncelle Michel (BHG 1213) -, sont dits veopaveic dans lexhortation 
finale (« 6 athlétes victorieux nouvellement apparus du Christ ») ; dans celle placée sous le nom de 
Sophronios (BHG 1209), ils sont caractérisés comme νεολαμπεῖς ἀγωνισταί. Ils ont été comparés, 
au fil du récit, aux soldats martyrs condamnés par lempereur Licinius à mourir de froid, les XL 
martyrs de Sébaste. À la fin du упг siècle, un stratége de l'armée byzantine, Théophile, ayant été fait 
prisonnier par les Arabes et ayant refusé d'abjurer, est exécuté sur ordre du souverain. Dans la notice 
du Synaxaire de Constantinople qui le commémore à la date du 30 janvier - aucun texte proprement 
hagiographique na été conservé -, il est présenté comme « le saint martyr Théophile le Jeune » 
(ἄθλησις τοῦ ἁγίου μάρτυρος Θεοφίλου τοῦ νέου). Cest dans ces mêmes termes que Théophile a 
été mentionné dans le présynaxaire conservé dans le Patmiacus gr. 266, daté du tournant des 1x° 
et x° siécles. Il nest pas à confondre avec son homonyme quasi contemporain, confesseur lors du 
premier iconoclasme et commémoré dans le Synaxaire tantót au 2 tantót au 10 octobre, qualifié lui 
aussi parfois de néos : μνήμη τοῦ ἁγίου Θεοφίλου τοῦ νέου ὁμολογητοῦ. 
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Le motif dans l'hagiographie de l'époque mésobyzantine nest encore introduit que dans peu de 
cas. Remarquons que le Synaxaire de Constantinople tend à en systématiser l'emploi, au хг“ siècle au 
plus tard, sous une forme précise, « le martyr Untel le jeune », et non sous la forme en usage dans 
l'hagiographie syro-palestinienne des virr‘-x° siècles (voir infra) ou dans l'hagiographie grecque des 
trois derniers siècles de l'Empire. Ainsi, dans le Synaxaire de Sirmond, il est fait mention de « notre 
saint père, Étienne le jeune » (au 28 novembre), du « saint martyr Bacchos le jeune » (au 15 décembre), 
du « saint martyr Théophile le jeune » (au 30 janvier). Les XLII martyrs d’Amorion font exception, ou 
encore Michel higoumène du monastère de Zòbi et ses trente-six moines (au 1° octobre). Dans la mise 
en ordre du sanctoral de l'Église de Constantinople, un nombre encore réduit de martyrs des premiers 
siécles du Moyen Age trouve une place propre en étant ainsi caractérisés comme néoi. 


А la méme époque, entre le уш“ et le x° siècle, dans les territoires conquis par les armées 
arabes ой sest installé le califat omeyyade puis abbasside, la tradition hagiographique, florissante 
durant les siècles précédents, se perpétue sous de nouvelles formes, et une partie non négligeable 
est consacrée aux chrétiens martyrs aux mains des Arabes. Les motifs de la mise à mort sont divers 
mais ils concernent toujours, sous une forme ou une autre, une confrontation avec la foi islamique 
des nouveaux souverains : ce sont soit des chrétiens qui refusent de se convertir à l'islam, comme 
le moine Michel le Sabaite ou les LX soldats byzantins faits prisonniers lors de la prise de Gaza, 
soit des chrétiens accusés d’avoir préché trop ouvertement leur foi jusqu’a entrer en confrontation 
avec le pouvoir musulman, comme le prétre Pierre de Capitolias, soit des musulmans convertis 
au christianisme et condamnés à mort pour apostasie, comme Bacchos de Maiouma ; d'autres 
comme Elie d'Hélioupolis peuvent avoir été accusés d’apostasie, alors méme qu'ils ne se sont jamais 
convertis à l'islam. La production hagiographique concernant ces martyrs qui sopposent au pouvoir 
islamique nous est parvenue dans un état assez disparate, puisque seule une partie de la production 
est conservée en grec ; le reste étant en latin, en arabe, en syriaque en géorgien ou en arménien, sans 
qu'il soit toujours possible de déterminer si une partie de cette production remonte à un original grec; 
inversement il apparait qu'une partie de la production en grec est traduite de langues orientales. 


Malgré la disparité du corpus qui rend difficile une analyse terminologique comparée, on y 
rencontre, de manière fréquente mais non systématique, lemploi du terme néos (ou son équivalent dans 
une autre langue) associé au terme de martys, selon un schéma de formulation légérement différent de 
celui quon trouve à la méme époque à Byzance. Aucun de ces martyrs nest en effet mis en regard d'un 
illustre homonyme, figure de référence dont le nouveau saint serait l'accomplissement ; il est méme 
difficile dans certains cas de savoir à quel homonyme il faut se référer. C'est le cas d'Élie d Hélioupolis, 
charpentier laic soupçonné d’avoir embrassé l'islam au cours d'une fête (ВНС 578-579) : a la différence 
de son contemporain homonyme commémoré à Byzance, Élie d'Enna (BHG 580), appelé « le Jeune » 
(néos), moine voyageur parti de Sicile qui sest mis dans les pas du prophète et participe de sa gloire 
(οὕτως γένηται καὶ Ἠλίᾳ τῷ Θεσβίτῃ σύνδρομος καὶ τῆς τούτου συμμέτοχος χάριτος ; éd. G. Rossi 
Taibbi, р. 6, 1. 52-54), il ny a pas lieu dans le cas ἆ Elie d’Helioupolis de chercher de succession entre le 
prophète et le martyr. La qualité de néos est appliquée ici directement au terme martys, εἰ 'hagiographe 
crée un néologisme νεοµάρτυς, calqué sur d'autres termes similaires ὁσιομάρτυς, µεγαλομάρτυς. Dans 
le prologue, il revendique méme ce terme en justifiant la sainteté des « néomartyrs » qui, méme s'ils ne 
sont pas exemplaires en tous points, ont été rachetés par le sang versé. 


Faut-il voir dans l'emploi de ce terme - ou dans l'association plus classique de néos et de martys 
- dans l'hagiographie syro-palestinienne de cette période, la volonté de faire de ces chrétiens martyrs 
aux mains des Arabes une nouvelle génération de martyrs, aprés celle des premieres siècles aux 
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mains des empereurs paiens ? Cest probable, et ce d’autant plus si [оп met en regard la promotion 
de ces nouveaux martyrs dans l'hagiographie des упг-х® siècles avec la prudence adoptée, un siècle 
plus tôt, par les autorités de l'Église - Jacques d'Édesse ou Anastase le Sinaite — face aux chrétiens 
qui recherchérent délibérément le martyre à travers la confrontation avec l'islam. En effet, lorsqu'on 
l'interroge dans les Questions et réponses : « Est-ce un péché de fuir en temps de persécution » (Qu. 
89, éd. J. A. Munitiz, p. 126-127), Anastase se garde bien de promouvoir le martyre et d’inciter 
ses coreligionnaires a une oppostion frontale avec la foi des nouveaux maitres pour la défense du 
christianisme. 


Le motif et la notion de « nouveau martyr » ne s’imposent véritablement dans l'Empire 
byzantin stricto sensu que dans les derniers siècles de son histoire, comme en témoignent, aux XIII‘, 
XIV* et xv* siécles, différentes Vies consacrées à des martyrs contemporains, comme Nicétas le 
Jeune, Michelle Jeune ou encore Théodore le Jeune. Au méme moment les Passions des martyrs des 
siécles antérieurs, par exemple ceux de l'iconoclasme, font l'objet de diverses réécritures de la part 
de plusieurs hagiographes. Usant de maniére répétée de la formule, les hagiographes prendraient 
acte de l'entrée dans un nouvel âge des martyrs. La diffusion de la formulation « le néomartyr » ou 
«le nouveau martyr », aux dépens de l'expression « le martyr Untel le jeune », à l'époque paléologue 
- phénoméne qui demanderait toutefois à étre confirmé - en est-elle l'indice et la conséquence ? 
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Nuovi martiri nel «Menologio Imperiale» 


Composto nella prima metà dell’XI secolo, solo pochi decenni dopo il Menologio di Simeone il 
Metafrasta, l'anonimo «Menologio Imperiale», legato al nome di Michele IV Paflagone (1034-1041), 
rappresenta l'ultimo tentativo di una sistematica rielaborazione complessiva del patrimonio di 
narrazioni agiografiche in lingua greca delle età precedenti: un ambizioso progetto di ricapitolazione 
dellagiografia proto- e mediobizantina che, tuttavia, non avrà mai modo di affermarsi veramente al 
di fuori delle ristrette cerchie per le quali fu concepito e realizzato. 


La sua mancata affermazione, in effetti, si deve non soltanto alla concorrenza del Menologio 
metafrastico, che eclisserà ben presto con il suo straordinario successo ogni altra raccolta agiografica 
menologica precedente o successiva, ma - credo - soprattutto al fatto che, di per sé, il «Menologio 
Imperiale» non ambiva affatto a fornire una serie standardizzata di testi utilizzabili in qualunque 
contesto di lettura, privata o pubblica che fosse, ma mirava piuttosto a fornire le lectiones agiografiche 
più adatte - quanto a santorale, sequenza calendariale, e adesione a determinati usi locali - alla 
lettura collettiva in specifici ambienti monastici o ecclesiastici cui i lussuosi volumi originali miniati 
della raccolta erano destinati. 


Per quanto si può giudicare da quel che ne è rimasto, infatti, il «Menologio Imperiale» si presenta 
chiaramente suddiviso in due distinte e autonome redazioni, ognuna delle quali mostra una scelta 
di commemorazioni non del tutto coincidente con l’altra, e soprattutto offre, in ciascuna sua Vita o 
Passio, una nuova e originale redazione della narrazione agiografica in questione. Così, laddove in 
entrambe le redazioni abbiamo testi per uno stesso santo e per una medesima commemorazione, 
ci accorgiamo che essi divergono nel dettato in maniera consistente, di fatto costituendo, dunque, 
due testi indipendenti - spesso autonome metafrasi di scritti preesistenti — confezionati in maniera 
svincolata l'uno dall'altro. Pare evidente, quindi, che le due redazioni del «Menologio Imperiale», 
pur essendo parte di un progetto unitario, dovettero essere allestite in autonomia per (e forse con la 
collaborazione di) due distinti santuari probabilmente costantinopolitani, nei quali ibei manoscritti 
illustrati che le contenevano erano destinati a essere conservati, alimentandovi le pratiche di 
preghiera in favore del sovrano committente о dedicatario dell'impresa. 


Michele IV, del resto, era bisognoso di «redenzione» spirituale, o quanto meno, col patrocinio 
di pie opere intendeva mostrarsene desideroso, preoccupandosi di ottenere anche per tale via la 
legittimazione del suo potere e di farsi perdonare le modalità poco ortodossse della sua ascesa al 
trono a seguito dell’assassinio di Romano III Argiro (1028-1034), esito tragico della furtiva liaison 
amorosa intessuta dal giovane Michele con la moglie di lui, l'imperatrice porfirogenita Zoe. Non 
è certo un caso, quindi, che alla fine di ciascun testo agiografico del «Menologio Imperiale» stia 
una preghiera - costruita sull'acrostico Μιχαὴλ П e sempre abilmente variata nel suo dettato — per 
il bene dell’imperatore, per la sua salvezza ultraterrena, ma anche per la saldezza del suo potere 
terreno e, infine, per la sua salute fisica: di salute cagionevole, in effetti, Michele soffriva di epilessia 
e, verso la fine del suo breve regno, di altre gravi disfunzioni che ne affrettarono la morte. 
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Se, quindi, è assodato che le differenti redazioni del «Menologio Imperiale» furono (almeno) 
due, va detto però che col tempo si è rivelata erronea la tradizionale suddivisione degli oltre 
duecentotrenta testi superstiti della raccolta agiografica in due redazioni definite «Menologio 
Imperiale A» e «B»: una ripartizione che fu proposta da Albert Ehrhard e che via via si costruì 
nel corso del XX secolo intorno alle progressive scoperte di testi appartenenti alla collezione e di 
nuovi manoscritti che li tramandavano. La constatazione dell’insostenibilità della suddivisione 
tradizionale ha imposto, di recente, una revisione delle attribuzioni dei singoli testi all'una o all'altra 
delle due redazioni, e come conseguenza pratica, per evitare confusioni per il futuro, anche una 
ridenominazione delle due distinte serie di testi (cf. D’Aiuto, in RSBN, n.s. 49 [2012], pp. 275-361, 
con la precedente bibliografia). 


Questa nuova ripartizione di testi e manoscritti fra le due redazioni, che distingue ora nel 
«Menologio Imperiale» una series Mosquensis e una series Baltimorensis, è basata su criteri sia interni, 
ovvero di natura filologica, sia esterni, ossia paleografico-codicologici o relativi alla tradizione 
manoscritta, mediante osservazioni svolte a partire dai pochi tomi dei manoscritti originali miniati 
giunti sino a noi - ovvero, quel che resta degli esemplari di presentazione che dovettero essere offerti 
ai due santuari per i quali le due distinte redazioni dell’opera furono concepite -, che sono da un lato 
il manoscritto di Baltimore, Walters Art Museum, W. 521 (unitamente ai pochi frammenti di Atene, 
Museo Benaki, Проб. 34,6 [Мл. 71]) e dall'altro il codice di Mosca, GIM, Synod. gr. 183 (376 Vlad.). 
Da questi sontuosi codici-capofila di Mosca e di Baltimora, rivelatisi punti di riferimento primari 
ai fini dell'analisi, ricevono, dunque, la loro nuova denominazione le due redazioni Mosquensis 
e Baltimorensis del «Menologio Imperiale», giacché ognuno di questi due esemplari miniati si è 
rivelato pertinente a una diversa fra le due serie di testi e di manoscritti. 


A conclusione di questa premessa, è ancora necessario ricordare che una caratteristica 
strutturale peculiare del «Menologio Imperiale» sta da un lato nella sua copertura di tutti i giorni 
dell'anno - senza lasciare giornate prive di commemorazione -, ma dall'altro anche nella drastica 
selezione delle festività, finalizzata a conservare una sola memoria e un unico testo agiografico per 
ciascun giorno (fatte salve, per la verità, rarissime occorrenze, in una stessa data liturgica, di doppia 
commemorazione all’interno di una medesima redazione del nostro «Menologio»). Insomma, di 
norma in ciascuna delle due redazioni del «Menologio Imperiale» ogni giorno dell'anno ha il suo 
(unico) santo e il suo (unico) testo. 


Questo tipo di costruzione della raccolta agiografica, poco comune ma in sé non nuovo - se ne 
ha un bell'esempio del X secolo nel Menologio premetafrastico di Patmos, Movi τοῦ Ἁγίου Ἰωάννου 
τοῦ Θεολόγου, gr. 254 -, si deve all'esigenza di fornire per ciascun giorno dell’anno un solo testo di 
lunghezza media - una sorta di βίος ἐν συντόμῳ destensione generalmente intermedia fra quella 
di un testo menologico lungo e quella di una succinta notizia del Sinassario -, evidentemente a 
servizio di pratiche di lettura agiografica collettiva che da un lato intendono prescindere dall'impiego 
delle notizie sinassariali, sintetiche ma multiple per ciascun giorno, dall'altro riconoscono la scarsa 
praticità dell'adozione per la lectio agiografica di testi agiografici talora molto estesi quali quelli 
contenuti nei Menologi pre-metafrastici e nel Menologio dello stesso Simeone Metafrasta. 


La severa selezione operata nel «Menologio Imperiale» - un solo santo e un solo testo per 
ciascun giorno -- ha come conseguenza la tendenziale concentrazione su un santorale, per così 
dire, di base, nel quale sono per lo più presenti soltanto le commemorazioni più diffuse e i culti 
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più comuni, spesso antichi e riferibili ai primi secoli del Cristianesimo: i più insigni martiri delle 
persecuzioni tardo-romane o Padri della Chiesa, o ancora asceti o vescovi delle età più antiche, e 
comunque santi il cui culto era ormai ampiamente radicato nellorbe cristiano e nel mondo bizantino 
in particolare. 


A fronte, quindi, di una tale scelta non stupisce, in quanto ci resta del «Menologio Imperiale», 
la totale assenza di santi del X secolo o dei primi decenni dell'XI. Caso mai sorprende rilevare, 
al contrario, la presenza non del tutto irrilevante di testi relativi a santi dei secoli VIII e IX, e in 
particolare, ma non solo, di martiri e confessori (0, in certi casi, di santi presentati dai testi agiografici 
con unaura da «quasi confessori», quali i patriarchi costantinopolitani Callinico e Tarasio): 


Menologii Imperialis «series Baltimorensis» 

1) [<25.02>] Vita s. Tarasii patr. CP (sine num. BHG, cf. Athen. Benaki Proth. 34,6) [t 806] 

2) [06.03] Passio ss. XLII martyrum Amoriensium (BHG et Nov. Auct. BHG 1214b) [1 post 838] 
3) [12.03] Vita s. Theophanis confessoris (BHG et Nov. Auct. BHG 1788) [1 817/818] 


Menologii Imperialis «series Mosquensis» 


1) [25.02] Vita s. Tarasii patr. CP (BHG et Nov. Auct. BHG 1698c) [t 806] 

2) [06.03] Passio ss. XLII martyrum Amoriensium (ВНС et Nov. Auct. ВНС 1211) [+ post 838] 

3) [12.03] Vita s. Theophanis confessoris (BHG et Nov. Auct. BHG 1791) [1 817/818] 

4) [13.03] Sermo in transl. s. Nicephori ep. CP (BHG et Nov. Auct. BHG 1337b) [an. 847] 

5) [02.06] Vita s. Nicephori patr. CP (BHG et Nov. Auct. 1337e) [1 829] 

6) [08.06] Passio s. Pauli in Caiuma (BHG et Nov. Auct. BHG 1471) [t sub Constantino V] 
7) [19.07] Passio s. Theodosiae mart. CP (BHG et Nov. Auct. BHG 1773y) [+ sub Leone Isauro] 
8) [30.08] Vita s. Callinici patr. CP (Nov. Auct. BHG 2877) [t 705] 





Certo, gli scritti dedicati a questa categoria di santi sono, come risulta dalla lista, unesigua 
minoranza. All'interno, infatti, di un dossier di 232 testi superstiti appartenenti alle due diverse 
redazioni del «Menologio Imperiale» - degli oltre 730 di cui in origine esse dovevano constare 
complessivamente: ovvero 365 testi, quanti sono i giorni dell’anno, per ciascuna delle due redazioni, 
con qualche raro testo aggiuntivo per le sporadiche doppie commemorazioni in una stessa data 
-, le Passiones di «nuovi» martiri o le Vitae di confessori (ο «quasi-confessori») a partire dal! VIII 
secolo sono, in definitiva, in tutto meno una dozzina, dunque meno del 5% dei testi giuntici: una 
percentuale bassa, ma non trascurabile proprio in considerazione dello stringente meccanismo di 
selezione di cui si é detto, che difficilmente permetteva di far spazio, nel «Menologio Imperiale», a 
santi delle età più recenti. 


Ci si può allora chiedere se, nel «Menologio Imperiale», questo pur ridotto numero di neo- 
martiri e neo-confessori di VIII e IX secolo, unitamente ad altre figure di santi asceti o vescovi non 
perseguitati ma da riferirsi allo stesso periodo - fra tutti, ricordo soltanto i significativi esempi si 
5. Eudocimo e di $. Leone di Catania -, sia il mero sintomo di una preminenza ormai acquisita e 
riconosciuta, nel santorale della Chiesa Greca dopo il Mille, della categoria dei santi dell'età della 
crisi iconoclasta, a due secoli di distanza dalla restaurazione dell'Ortodossia, o se invece non sia, 
almeno in parte, segno di una scelta consapevole da parte dei redattori del «Menologio Imperiale». 
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In realta, per ben pochi di tali culti la prevalenza, nella pratica quotidiana delle ufficiature, 
di questi santi e martiri recenti era un dato ormai acquisito, come testimoniato dalle più antiche 
famiglie di manoscritti del Sinassario di Costantinopoli (ad es. H*, B*, ma anche D, e così via), 
che ci mostrano che solo di rado queste «nuove» commemorazioni avevano già preso, tra X e XI 
secolo, la prima posizione fra le memorie liturgiche della giornata, facendosi così spazio rispetto 
alle altre. Ciò vale essenzialmente per la commemorazione di Niceforo patriarca di Costantinopoli 
del 2 giugno (ser. Mosqu.: BHG 1337e). Un caso alquanto differente sembra essere quello dei martiri 
di Amorio, la cui commemorazione -- non preminente (in B*) o addirittura assente (in H*) nei 
testimoni più antichi del Sinassario, che tendono a privilegiare s. Conone ὁ Κηπουρός – è presente 
sotto la data del 6 marzo in ambedue le redazioni del «Menologio Imperiale» (ser. Baltim.: BHG 
1214b; ser. Mosqu.: BHG 1211), ma per la quale quest’ultimo, in entrambe le sue serie, è dipendente 
dal Menologio di Simeone il Metafrasta. In questo caso, l'inclusione di tale festa nella collezione 
metafrastica aveva già sancito la preminenza -- che si rifletterà più tardi anche nell’ascesa alla prima 
posizione nelle famiglie D*, R*, M* del Sinassario - di questo culto-«bandiera» della resistenza 
politica ed etnico-religiosa dei Cristiani nei territori orientali, a fronte dell'avanzata islamica. 
Il «Menologio Imperiale» in questo caso eredita, dunque, già dalla sua fonte principe, ovvero il 
Menologio metafrastico, la preferenza per questo culto. 


Negli altri casi, gli anonimi redattori del «Menologio Imperiale» paiono essi stessi aver in 
qualche misura promosso culti recentiores che nelle età precedenti avevano trovato poco o punto 
spazio nei Menologi, tanto premetafrastici quanto metafrastico, e che si trovavano spesso in 
posizione per così dire subordinata, come commemorazioni successive alla prima, nei testimoni 
più antichi del Sinassario. Così accade, entro la series Mosquensis, nei due giorni consecutivi del 12 e 
13 marzo, in relazione a s. Teofane Confessore (BHG 1791) e alla traslazione di s. Niceforo patriarca 
di Costantinopoli (BHG 1337b), feste che -- sull'onda di una tendenza già ravvisabile stavolta nei 
Sinassari B* - sono elevate a commemorazione prescelta delle due suddette giornate, spostando ad 
altro giorno le memorie che si trovano per lo più in prima posizione sotto tali date nei Sinassari più 
antichi (H*, D), ovvero quella di s. Gregorio Magno (che nel «Menologio Imperiale di Mosca» dal 
12 marzo è trasferita al 14) e quella di s. Sabino martire (che dal 13 marzo - о 12 nei Sinassari B* - è 
dislocata all’11). 


In altri casi - di segno opposto, ma complementare per tipo di soluzione adottata - i redattori 
del «Menologio Imperiale» trasportano, al contrario, in altra data vicina il culto del neo-martire da 
valorizzare e promuovere, evidentemente per evitare di scalzare dalla medesima giornata un’altra 
memoria liturgica ben consolidata nell’uso. È quanto accade con s. Teodosia martire di Costantinopoli 
(BHG 1773y), che nella series Mosquensis del «Menologio Imperiale» si trova commemorata il 19 
luglio (ove soppianta s. Macrina e s. Dio di Antiochia) anziché, come nei Sinassari, il 18, data che 
anche nella nostra raccolta agiografica rimane riservata a s. Emiliano di Durostoro, sempre in prima 
posizione nei Sinassari (H*, B*, D, e così via). E lo stesso si verifica per s. Callinico patriarca di 
Costantinopoli (Nov. Auct. BHG 2877), commemorato dai Sinassari più antichi il 23 agosto, ma non 
certo in prima posizione. In tale data anche nella series Mosquensis del «Menologio Imperiale» -- 
sacrificando il ricordo dei vescovi antiocheni Eustazio e Melezio -- viene privilegiata la memoria, 
molto ben attestata nei Sinassari, dei martiri Ireneo, Or e Oropseo, trovando però modo di 
recuperare successivamente il culto del patriarca costantinopolitano Callinico mediante l'espediente 
dello spostamento della sua festa in avanti di una settimana, ovvero sotto la data del 30 agosto. 
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In quest'ultimo giorno, del resto, si ricordano collettivamente in diversi testimoni del Sinassario 
altri patriarchi costantinopolitani -- forse, in quanto non «perseguitati», meno significativi agli 
occhi degli anonimi agiografi della nostra raccolta, e dunque del tutto trascurati dal «Menologio 
Imperiale» --, ovvero Alessandro (t 337), Giovanni Nesteuta (582-595) e Paolo il Giovane (780- 
784): la memoria di questi presuli costantinopolitani, sebbene omessa dal «Menologio Imperiale» 
- come pure sacrificate sono le concorrenti commemorazioni, al 30 agosto, di s. Felice e compagni, 
o dis. Filonide di Curio -, sembra però aver attratto qui quella del patriarca Callinico, che i nostri 
anonimi agiografi avranno inteso privilegiare in quanto figura circonfusa di un'aura di vittima del 
sommo potere politico, per esser stato maltrattato dall’imperatore Giustiniano II. 


Ma, restando all'interno della series Mosquensis del «Menologio Imperiale», l'esempio forse più 
sintomatico dal punto di vista della valorizzazione del culto dei neo-martiri d'epoca iconoclasta è, 
[8 giugno, quello di s. Paolo martire, venerato nel monastero della Theotokos ἐν τοῖς Καϊουμᾶ (ВНС 
1471): un santo praticamente ignoto ai Sinassari e di cui nulla o quasi si doveva conoscere, tantè 
vero che la sua leggenda, come è stato autorevolmente detto da altri, fu costruita, a distanza dai 
fatti, sull'esempio della Passio di s. Stefano il Giovane auct. Stephano diac. (BHG 1666), di cui essa 
replica pedissequamente gli episodi. Per $. Paolo del Καϊουμᾶς si conosce, del resto, solo un altro 
testo esteso dalla circolazione evidentemente limitata, essendo tramandato da un solo manoscritto 
patmiaco: una Passio (BHG 1471b) verosimilmente premetafrastica -- certamente più antica rispetto 
al «Menologio Imperiale», e nota anche da una versione latina (BHL 6591-6593) -, che sulla base 
delle caratteristiche stilistiche daterei almeno al X secolo inoltrato. Essa, per l'appunto, è servita da 
modello per la Passio della series Mosquensis della nostra raccolta, come ha già dimostrato Helene 
Papaeliopulu-Photopulu (Δίπτυχα 1 [1979], pp. 53-96). 


Significative, dunque, paiono complessivamente sia la selezione di queste memorie cultuali 
recenti all’interno del «Menologio Imperiale», sia la modalità del loro inserimento in esso, mediante 
l'espediente di accorti giochi di modifiche di data. Meno interessanti e originali, invece, paiono la 
scelta e l’uso che in questi casi gli anonimi agiografi fanno delle fonti-modello, e il modo in cui esse 
vengono rielaborate. Per i loro nuovi testi dedicati a questi neo-martiri о neo-confessori, infatti, i 
redattori del «Menologio Imperiale» adottano le stesse strategie «opportunistiche» che per questa 
collezione agiografica sono state additate, quanto a impiego dei modelli letterari, in relazione ad 
altre categorie di santi, e inoltre ricorrono alla stessa gerarchia delle fonti e ai medesimi meccanismi 
di preferenze ai fini della loro selezione (cf. RSBN, n.s. 49 [2012], pp. 314ss.). In particolare, ove 
esistente si privilegia come modello il testo incluso nel Menologio metafrastico, fonte prediletta 
dei redattori del «Menologio Imperiale»: è quel che accade nel caso dei martiri di Amorio, laddove 
sia per la series Baltimorensis (BHG 1214b) che per la series Mosquensis (BHG 1211) è utilizzata 
come modello, in maniera autonoma fra le due redazioni, la premetafrastica Passio auct. Evodio 
BHG 1214, inserita da Simeone nel suo Menologio. Altrimenti si fa ricorso, ove disponibili e adatti 
all'uopo, a testi lunghi non metafrastici, di norma premetafrastici: così è per i testi per s. Teofane 
Confessore, che in entrambe le redazioni (ser. Baltim.: BHG 1788; ser. Mosqu.: BHG 1791) derivano, 
rielaborandola in maniera indipendente l’una dall’altra, dalla Vita auctore Methodio BHG 1787z; ma 
lo stesso accade, nella series Mosquensis, per s. Tarasio patriarca (BHG 1698c, che ha per fonte la Vita 
auct. Ignatio diac. BHG 1698), o per la traslazione di s. Niceforo patriarca di Costantinopoli (BHG 
1337b, modellata sulla Translatio auct. Theophane presb. BHG 1336-1337), e infine per s. Paolo del 
Καϊουμᾶς (BHG 1471, testo che deriva, come si è detto, dalla premetafrastica Passio BHG 1471b). 
Infine, laddove mancassero del tutto altri testi lunghi, o quando quelli disponibili parevano magari 
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troppo retorici о prolissi — e perciò difficili da rilavorare per ridurli a una narrazione piana di buon 
livello stilistico e media estensione -, i redattori del «Menologio Imperiale» fecero ricorso, secondo 
il loro costume, alle brevi notizie del Sinassario, le cui notizie furono da loro alquanto amplificate 
con luoghi comuni e nozioni generali e soprattutto rimodellate in senso retorico, come sembra di 
poter rilevare nei casi di s. Teodosia di Costantinopoli (BHG 1773y), di s. Callinico patriarca di 
Costantinopoli (BHG 2877) e persino della commemorazione del 2 giugno di $. Niceforo patriarca 
(BHG 1337e), per la quale la concisa notizia sinassariale sembra esser stata preferita, come fonte, 
alla ricca e complessa Vita auct. Ignatio diacono BHG 1335. 


Se, dunque, non è la selezione o il trattamento delle fonti a permetterci di evincere un particolare 
interesse, nel «Menologio Imperiale», per la categoria dei neo-martiri e neo-confessori, va rilevato che 
neppure il dettato dei testi ad essi dedicati spinge in modo particolare sul pedale dell'ideologia, giacché 
esso non mostra specifiche coloriture o sottolineature concettuali, limitandosi gli agiografi a mirare 
allelevazione stilistica e alla riduzione del plot entroi limiti d'una estensione maneggevole, come consueto 
in questa collezione agiografica. Il dato rilevante consiste, allora, nella pura e semplice decisione - che 
pare consapevole, e conseguentemente messa in atto -- di includere nel «Menologio Imperiale» questi 
eroi della Chiesa delle età più recenti, privilegiandoli anzi rispetto alle commemorazioni concorrenti, a 
dispetto dei rigidi vincoli di selezione imposti dalla struttura stessa della raccolta. 


Ci si può domandare allora se, nel «Menologio Imperiale», l'esaltazione di vescovi o asceti 
martirizzati o perseguitati nelle età più recenti, vittime di un potere imperiale «non ortodosso» e 
quindi «tirannico» -- ma per ciò stesso martiri o confessori i cui culti erano propri della βασιλεύουσα 
πόλις --, non serva proprio a conciliare al sovrano Paflagone le simpatie del clero e delle cerchie 
monastiche della capitale. A due ignoti santuari che sono espressione di questi stessi ambienti 
— tanto sensibili alla memoria dei propri martiri iconoduli, e gelosi, fino al prezzo del martirio, 
della loro tradizione di παρρησία nei confronti del potere imperiale - è evidentemente destinata, 
nelle sue due diverse stesure, la raccolta agiografica patrocinata da Michele IV. In questi ambienti 
forse il sovrano si aspettava di trovare sostegno non solo in termini di quotidiane preghiere di 
intercessione, ma anche, come si è detto, nel senso di una legittimazione morale del proprio potere, 
a fronte della macchia delle colpe commesse per salire al trono e del difetto delle sue oscure origini 
familiari. Funzionale a questa operazione appare, allora, il fatto che nel calendario di un Manologio 
dichiaratamente «imperiale» siano riassorbiti i martiri e i confessori – patriarchi, o monaci, ma 
anche laici - che erano stati vittime del regime nelle età precedenti, e che si commemoravano tanto 
nella Grande Chiesa quanto in chiese e monasteri della capitale connessi con le loro sepolture. 


Il «Menologio Imperiale» parrebbe così sancire una sorta di attardata — e del tutto pacifica 
— «Canossa» del potere imperiale, a distanza di due secoli, rispetto alle malefatte di ormai lontani 
predecessori. Alla muta testimonianza di questi lussuosi libri di vite di santi, usati in chissà quali 
chiese o monasteri di Costantinopoli, il sovrano affidava così un'implicita richiesta di perdono, 
da parte del potere imperiale, per antichi misfatti nei confronti della Chiesa e del monachesimo 
ortodosso. Un modesto e, tutto sommato, scontato segnale di riconciliazione istituzionale e collettiva, 
che si accompagnava però a ben più esplicite manifestazioni, da parte di Michele IV, di espiazione 
penitenziale per le sue colpe personali, ossia l'adulterio e l'assassinio: tale doveva certamente suonare il 
plateale gesto dell’imperatore Paflagone -- riferito tanto dalla Chronographia di Psello quanto dalla Vita 
5. Zotici BHG 2479 della series Baltimorensis del «Menologio Imperiale» - di recarsi a curare e assistere 
di propria mano i lebbrosi nel nosocomio annesso al monastero costantinopolitano di S. Zotico. 
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Lhagiographie des nouveaux martyrs face aux Arabes et à l'islam : 
enjeux et évolution dune littérature 


Toute enquête menée à propos d'une littérature qui fait écho aux nouvelles réalités historiques 
et qui sengage a la défense dune identité établie contre une autre, nouvelle, qui la menace doit 
d’abord envisager les circonstances de sa création et les milieux où elle a pu étre cultivée. Il sensuit 
un examen des coordonnées qui encadrent une littérature formée d’un ensemble plus ou moins 
homogène de textes : les types de ses héros, les leitmotivs narratifs qui la caractérisent, l’identité de 
ses auteurs, le public auquel ceux-ci sadressaient, son extension chronologique et sa diffusion, etc. 


La conquête arabe de la Palestine, de la Syrie et de l'Égypte au уп“ siècle, toutes provinces d'une 
valeur indiscutable pour l'empire romain d’Orient, et la soumission d’une large population chrétienne 
à un pouvoir politique et militaire qui devait son élan à une nouvelle religion ont donné naissance à 
une littérature de polémique qui se développa notamment au cours du уш“ et du тх“ siècle et qui prit 
des formes diverses : traités théologiques, dialogues, histoires édifiantes, Passions et Vies de saints. 
Cest par ces deux derniers types du discours hagiographique que les chrétiens de l'Orient, byzantin 
ou non, ont célébré les nouveaux martyrs, à savoir les héros de la foi chrétienne qui, à l'instar de 
leurs prédécesseurs qui furent confrontés au pouvoir païen, perse, hérétique ou autre, ont subi la 
torture et l'exécution aux mains des Arabes pendant la période omeyyade et abbasside. Ce corpus 
hagiographique, qui va de la fin du vir‘ au x° siècle, est d'une variété remarquable si lon considère à 
la fois les langues dans lesquelles il est composé (grec, arabe, syriaque, géorgien et arménien) et les 
éléments de différentiation qui le caractérisent si on le parcourt d'un bout à l'autre. Même considérée 
dans son ensemble, cest une littérature qui, vis-à-vis des héros de la foi quelle célèbre, népuise 
pas le nombre des saints attestés dans des sources de caractère différent, comme, par exemple, les 
chroniques de Théophane le Confesseur et de Michel le Syrien ou les traités de S. Jean Damascène. 
En fait, la liste des nouveaux martyrs qui ressort d’un dépouillement des sources chrétiennes et 
islamiques dépasse celle dressée sur la seule base des témoins hagiographiques. Il sagit au total 
d'environ quinze saints martyrs célébrés dans une ou plusieurs pièces à caractère hagiographique, 
auxquelles il faut ajouter à peu près une dizaine d’autres qui font l'objet d’une mention généralement 
brève dans des sources de caractère différent. 


Si l'ouvrage de Robert Hoyland (Seeing Islam as Others Saw It) et le dictionnaire bibliographique 
édité par David Thomas et Barbara Roggema (Christian-Muslim Relations. A Bibliographical History, 
t. I) nous fournissent un aperçu plus ou moins complet des documents sur les nouveaux saints de 
la période omeyyade et abbasside, une étude systématique de l'hagiographie du martyre face aux 
Arabes et l'islam reste à faire. Létudier dans le détail serait une tâche nécessaire pour en dégager les 
points communs, les themes répétés d'un texte à l'autre, les types des héros, des anti-héros et des 
personnages secondaires mis en зсёпе, la rhétorique qui accompagne leurs aventures, еп somme 
tous les éléments constitutifs a travers desquels on peut discerner les enjeux qui se cachent derriére 
ces compositions. 
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Laissant de còté la question de la langue originale, cette matière disparate peut étre classée 
en deux catégories, les martyres individuels et les martyres collectifs. Dans la premiere catégorie 
on peut ranger un certain nombre de Passions de structure narrative plutòt banale, dont les sujets 
concernent une période assez haute et dont la date de composition est difficile a préciser. Lélément 
variant repose dans l’identité des héros : outre des moines (Michel le Sabbaite), on rencontre des 
laics dorigine humble (Elie le Jeune) et des prétres mariés (Pierre de Capitolias) ! 


À côté de ces Passions qui exaltent un héroïsme individuel et qui céderont plus tard leur place à 
d'autres, d'une prose plus sophistiquée, on notera avec intérêt l'attestation d'au moins quatre martyres 
collectifs, séparés les uns des autres par une certaine distance dans le temps mais tous marqués par 
une historicité qui nest pas aussi évidente dans les cas de martyre individuel. Du fait que la Passion 
des soixante martyrs de Gaza remonte a une époque aussi haute que celle de la chute de Jérusalem 
et de Gaza еп 638-639, il parait raisonnable de le considérer comme le plus ancien texte conservé 
du corpus hagiographique consacré aux nouveaux martyrs traités ici. La forme problématique dans 
laquelle cette Passion est conservée nempéche pas de discerner sa dépendance envers larchétype 
de toute Passion collective chrétienne, celle des Quarante Martyrs de Sébastée, dont l'empreinte est 
encore plus claire dans la Passion des Soixante Martyrs de Jerusalem, composée dans la deuxieme 
moitié du упг siècle. Ladoption d'une même trame narrative explique le motif de l'apostasie de 
sept entre eux ainsi que de la mort de trois autres, pendant que ce groupe d’archontes byzantins est 
transféré de la prison de Césarée a Jérusalem. Soixante au total y trouvent la mort glorieuse. 


Lorigine byzantine des saints, leur statut social élevé et la confession de leur foi sous forme de 
déclaration devant le gouverneur arabe de Palestine constituent des motifs que l'on retrouve, sous 
une forme beaucoup plus développée, dans la série des Passions qui exaltent la résistance des officiers 
militaires byzantins face à leurs geöliers arabes. Il s'agit des Quarante-Deux Martyrs d'Amorium, qui, 
faits prisonniers lors de la défaite de l'armée byzantine dans cette ville de Phrygie, refusent d'abjurer 
leur foi après avoir exposé des arguments empruntés a la théologie antimusulmane. Il est a noter que, 
en tant qu'apologètes, les officiers byzantins sont pourvus d’une armature théorique remarquable, 
qui non seulement condamne à l'échec toute tentative de prosélytisme de leur interlocuteur mais qui 
fait aussi du dialogue théologique le point central du récit entier. 


Le retentissement de ce désastre militaire que fut la chute dAmorium, l’implication de hauts 
dignitaires issus de familles renommées et l'héroisation du combat contre un adversaire politique et 
militaire qui, à cette époque-là, s'identifiait aussi avec l'ennemi par excellence de la foi, constituent 
de bonnes raisons pour justifier lécriture d'une série de Passions qui, quoique sous des angles divers, 
traitent du méme héroisme vis-à-vis de toute incitation à l'apostasie. En fait, quelle que soit la 
perspective adoptée par tel ou tel hagiographe (anonyme ou non), les piéces dédiées aux Quarante- 
Deux Martyrs d'Amorium représentent le niveau délaboration le plus élevé du traitement littéraire 
des néo-martyrs pendant la période considérée ici. 


Dans une perspective plus large, cette élaboration est certes le résultat d'une « appropriation » 
constantinopolitaine d'un discours hagiographique qui sest d'abord répandu au sein des communautés 
chrétiennes de Palestine et de Syrie et qui, initialement, exaltait l'héroisme individuel et non collectif. 
Lexception à cette tendance prépondérante se limite au cas des Vingt Martyrs de Mar-Saba, moines 
de la laure de Saint-Sabas en Palestine, victimes d'une incursion de la part des Sarrasins qui, en quéte 
dor, pillérent le monastére. La Passion, qui rend hommage à ces victimes et dénonce leurs assassins, 
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emprunte a la fois au panégyrique et a la chronique, prétant attention a la datation des faits décrits. 
Composé vers Гап 800, ce texte étendu, marqué par des scénes de violence quon ne rencontre pas chez 
d'autres hagiographes, suggère la fin d'une période de tolérance envers la population chrétienne qui, de 
la part des autorités arabes, a duré plus d'un siècle et demi. On y reconnaît la plume érudite d'Étienne 
Mansour, le seul hagiographe actif dans cette région dont on connait le nom et auquel on doit un autre 
texte, composé également en grec mais conservé en géorgien, la Vie de Romain le Néomartyr. Son 
héros principal est un moine byzantin, prisonnier des Arabes, emporté à la cour du calife dou, suite 
à son refus de se convertir à l'islam, il est conduit à léchafaud et la décapitation. L'auteur introduit des 
allusions polémiques contre les iconoclastes aussi pointues que celles qu'il réserve aux musulmans. 


Cette ouverture palestinienne vers le monde byzantin et ses disputes est entreprise en sens 
inverse dans une ceuvre dont des indices intratextuels permettent de placer la composition à 
Constantinople, bien quelle se déroule entiérement en Palestine. Il sagit dela Vie de S. Bacchos le 
Jeune, un adolescent converti de la foi musulmane au christianisme, fait qui s'avère fatal pour la perte 
violente de sa vie. Par ce récit, qui reléve à la fois de la biographie et de la Passion, Constantinople 
suggérait que l'espoir d'un retour à la foi chrétienne nétait pas perdu. 


En guise de conclusion, cette hagiographie des nouveaux martyrs, quelle soit palestinienne et 
orientale ou constantinopolitaine, ne cache pas son intérét pour le discours héroique qui caractérise 
les Passions des premiers martyrs, sans pour autant en imiter les excés de caractère épique. Ses 
priorités étaient plutót de souligner la qualité morale des chrétiens conduits au supplice et de 
montrer la supériorité de la doctrine chrétienne à ceux qui la contestaient. 
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Les saintes femmes, mariées et battues par leur époux, 
sont-elles des neomartyres ? 


Deux Vies de saintes mariées, qui meurent plus ou moins sous les coups de leur mari, 
apparaissent dans la littérature hagiographique des x‘-x1° siècles, Marie la Jeune et Thomais de 
Lesbos. Marie serait née à Constantinople vers 875, épousa un officier de l'armée et passa le reste 
de sa vie a Bizye en Thrace ou, après avoir eu quatre enfants, elle meurt a la suite des coups de son 
mari vers 903. Thomais, dont lexistence supposée est plus difficile a dater, dans la première moitié 
du x° siècle, née a Lesbos, est venue très töt avec sa famille a Constantinople ; a 24 ans, elle épouse 
un marin, et meurt a 38 ans sous les coups de celui-ci. 


Le dossier hagiographique de Marie la Jeune est fort simple, puisque nous disposons Фип 
seul texte, ВНС 1164, connu par deux manuscrits du Χιν' siècle. Le caractère comparativement 
tardif de ceux-ci interdit de connaitre exactement la date de composition de la Vie ; une référence 
a Basile II dans le с. 2 de la Vie constitue a [evidence au moins une interpolation, voire la marque 
d'une réécriture. Lauteur est un lettré, sans doute lié a la ville de Bizye. Vu l'importance des récits de 
miracles posthumes et le transfert final de la relique dans un monastère de Bizye {οπάέ par les fils 
de la sainte, il est clair que la Vie est écrite pour promouvoir le culte, mais de celui-ci nous navons 
gardé aucune trace. 


Le dossier de Thomais est plus complexe. Nous avons une Vie anonyme (BHG 2454), publiée 
dans les Acta sanctorum de novembre, dont la tradition manuscrite remonte au хп“ ou au ху“ 
siècle, méme si elle a pu étre composée dans la première moitié du x° siècle, une deuxiéme Vie 
de date inconnue (BHG 2455) publiée par Е Halkin, un synaxaire métrique de 87 dodécasyllabes 
conservé dans un manuscrit athénien (BHG 2456) publié par I. Foundoulis (que je n'ai pas vu), 
et un éloge par Constantin Akropolite (BHG 2457), publié dans les mémes AASS. Sa dépouille 
a été ensevelie au monastère de tà μικρὰ Ῥωμαίου, proche de Saint-Mokios, dont sa mère était 
l'higouméne ; placée d'abord, selon la prescription de la sainte, dans l'avant-cour (τὰ προαύλια) du 
monastère, elle est transférée dans l'église par les moniales dés que saccomplit le premier miracle 
post mortem. La Vie comporte une série de quatorze miracles, six de son vivant et huit posthumes. Il 
est donc vraisemblable que sa Vie ait été composée al instigation des moniales de τὰ μικρὰ Ῥωμαίου 
afin de promouvoir le culte. La relative importance du dossier hagiographique montre que le but 
est atteint, et nous avons le témoignage quà lépoque Paléologue, les pélerins se rendaient toujours 
auprès de ces reliques. 


Bien que les deux Vies présentent en apparence des points communs, l'hypothése mise en 
avant par certains, quelles fussent en relation, ne semble pas soutenable. D'abord, le processus du 
décès est sensiblement différent. Ensuite, la Vie de Marie est une histoire d'amour qui finit mal et 
sa mort résulte de la réaction épidermique de son époux à une accusation calomnieuse d'adultére ; 
la sainte a d'ailleurs plusieurs enfants, dont deux jumeaux qui lui survivent et vont promouvoir son 
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culte. Thomais па pas denfant et son mariage est une longue suite de souffrances causées par un 
mari qui la frappe constamment ; son mariage nest fait que de quatorze années de coups incessants. 
Tandis que lépoux de Marie est présenté comme plein de remords, celui de Thomais disparait dés 
la sainte morte. Enfin, Marie a vécu toute sa vie dépouse dans une ville de province qui, sans doute, 
est encore un simple évêché, mais deviendra un archevêché autocéphale, comme dans beaucoup de 
ces villes moyennes de Thrace. La Vie de Thomais nous la montre fréquentant certains des multiples 
sanctuaires de Constantinople. La native de Lesbos devient une habitante de la capitale sachant 
profiter au moins spirituellement des avantages que procure cette situation, tandis que Marie, la 
Constantinopolitaine, est devenue provinciale. 


La Vie de Marie commence par une étonnante proclamation de légalité des sexes devant la sainteté. 
« Le stade de la vertu nest pas moins ouvert aux femmes qu'aux hommes et Dieu, l'arbitre, distribue 
généreusement les récompenses et les couronnes de victoire aux deux sexes de façon égale [...] Car, en 
ce lieu, un homme nest pas accepté tandis qu'une femme serait écartée [...] Lorganisateur n'accepte pas 
ceux qui ont choisi le célibat tandis qu’il refuserait ceux qui se sont soumis au joug du mariage, mais au 
contraire il accepte dans cette belle competition tout genre, toute dignité, tout age, tout genre de vie... 
Bien quelle [Marie] fût une femme, bien quelle fût mariée et eût porté des enfants, rien en aucune 
facon ne lempéchait de rencontrer la faveur de Dieu : ni la faiblesse féminine, ni les contraintes du lien 
conjugal, ni les nécessités et les soins quappelait l'éducation des enfants. » Marie habite Constantinople ; 
elle épouse un homme dorigine arménienne comme elle, nommé Nicéphore, frère du mari de sa sœur. 
Sous Léon VI, au début de la guerre bulgare, Nicéphore est promu tourmarque et envoyé à Bizye où 
se déroule le reste de la Vie. Tout va bien, jusqu'à ce que des parents de son mari calomnient Marie en 
l'accusant d'avoir trompé Nicéphore, qui plus est avec un esclave, et de dilapider l'argent du ménage. Elle 
nie évidemment. Nicéphore tente en vain d'obtenir le témoignage d'une esclave. Pourtant, il rompt tout 
contact avec Marie et la fait placer aux arrêts sous la contrainte d’un de ses hommes. De plus en plus 
furieux, Nicéphore commence à la battre, même quand elle est malade et tient leur nourrisson dans 
les bras. On les sépare, mais Marie s'enfuit dans la maison et tombe sur la tête. Son chagrin, sa maladie 
et ses blessures la conduisent tout droit à la mort. Son mal s'aggrave, elle prévoit sa mort et en avertit 
son mari. Les femmes de la bonne société viennent à son chevet. Juste avant de mourir, elle a ces mots : 
« voila, le ciel souvre, je vois une lumière ineffable et une couronne suspendue ». 


La couronne entrevue peut être interprétée comme celle du martyre, ou peut-être comme celle 
de la sainteté. Il faut donc chercher ailleurs dans la Vie pour choisir. Lorsqu'un possédé accourt 
auprès de la tombe de Marie, quatre mois après sa mort, et qu'il est délivré, l'évêque refuse de croire 
au miracle. « Nous savons que cétait une femme de bien, qui a vécu une vie vertueuse ; mais nous 
ne pouvons pas croire quelle ait mérité une telle grâce. Dieu a accordé la capacité d'accomplir des 
miracles à des hommes chastes, des saints moines et des martyrs. Elle, au contraire, a partagé la vie 
d'un homme, na pas changé de mode de vie et na jamais accompli rien d'exceptionnel ni de grand. 
D'où viendrait son pouvoir d'accomplir des miracles ? » Donc, pour le chef de l'Église de Bizye, elle 
nest pas une martyre. Dans sa péroraison, l'hagiographe ne sécarte pas du point de vue épiscopal : 
« Apporte-nous, nous qui nen sommes pas dignes, la miséricorde du Seigneur qui pardonne, 
tolérant et patient. Tu as pour taccompagner et t'aider dans ton intercession la multitude des 
saints, la communauté des martyrs, l'armée des justes, le choeur des anges, la phalange des apótres, 
lensemble des prophétes et le bataillon des Péres ». Bref, méme pour son hagiographe, elle nest pas 
une martyre. 
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Nous nous tournerons maintenant vers Thomais de Lesbos. Elle а en commun avec Marie d'avoir 
accompli des miracles de son vivant comme après sa mort. Mais elle ne se marie qu'à vingt-quatre ans, 
ce qui est tardif pour cette époque. La Vie expose quelle fut forcée par ses parents à se marier, bien quelle 
préférat rester vierge. « Mais elle devait à la fois conserver sa virginité et respecter le mariage, ce que tout 
le monde apprécie et révére. Elle obéit à ses parents ». Elle épouse un nommé Etienne a Lesbos, puis 
tout le monde, le couple et les parents de Thomais, part pour les bords du Bosphore ; le père de Thomais 
meurt et sa mère entre au monastère. Thomais persiste dans ses vertus. Aussi, lon pouvait voir dans ces 
circonstances un couple marié peu usuel : « une femme dune virile masculinité dans son zéle pour la 
vertu, qui dépassait sa nature dans la recherche zélée de la vertu ». Dès les débuts du mariage, dont on ne 
nous montre aucun enfant, Étienne a l'habitude de battre sa femme, se moquant delle d'un rire sarcastique 
tandis quelle reste ferme comme une tour de fer. Et l'hagiographe dès lors s'exprime : « Mais dressez vos 
oreilles vers moi et observez la vie divine dela sainte martyre (τῷ τῆς ὁσιομάρτυρος θείῳ βίῳ προσέχετε). 
Ce discours ne veut pas la séparer du choeur des martyrs, car elle recut de nombreux coups et fut fouettée 
de façon insupportable par souci des divines révélations de notre Seigneur». Son mari ayant appris 
quelle se livrait à des distributions aux pauvres, elle fut battue par Étienne de facon quelle püt obtenir du 
Christ la couronne du Seigneur ; elle supporte les coups « comme un martyr qui se réjouit en Christ ». 
Plus loin, Thomais est présentée comme « égale aux apótres ». Son mari lempéche de fréquenter les 
églises et de faire l'aumóne. 


Dès lors, l'hagiographe peut commencer à présenter les miracles de la sainte vivante, au nombre 
de quatre. Lhagiographe s'arréte pour présenter encore la vie difficile de Thomais avec son mari, par 
ailleurs marin, qui compte l'argent pour lempécher de le distribuer aux pauvres, vérifie ces comptes 
à chaque retour au port et, bien sür, continue à la battre. Elle le provoque : « Frappe mon corps qui 
va bientót périr et se corrompra pour se dissoudre à nouveau dans la terre dont il provient », ce qui 
dévoile son don de prophétie. « Elle vécut ainsi treize ans et mourut à trente-huit ans un premier 
janvier », sans que la Vie donne de détails qui fassent un lien simple et direct avec les coups du mari. 
Elle a demandé à l'avance quon lenterre dans l'avant-cour d'un monastère, en l'occurrence celui de 
τὰ μικρὰ Ῥωμαίου dont sa mère est l’higoumène, jusqu'à ce que la divine providence accomplisse des 
miracles à travers elle. Il faut attendre quarante jours et l'auteur va maintenant raconter dix autres 
miracles dont le dernier est la guérison d'Étienne, son mari et tortionnaire, possédé par un démon, 
mais qui vient implorer sa défunte épouse de len délivrer, ce qui se produit. 


Classiquement, l'hagiographe explique qu'il ne peut pas raconter tous les miracles et qu'un 
échantillon suffira à en faire connaitre la portée. Et il ajoute que douze ans se sont maintenant 
écoulés, ce qui semble signifier qu'il écrit douze ans aprés la mort de Thomais, priée de protéger le 
porphyrogénéte Romain (959-963). L'auteur rappelle alors quelle est morte le 1" janvier, comme 
Basile de Césarée. Et il s'adresse ainsi à la sainte, d'une façon qui n'a peut-être été pas assez remarquée : 
« Avec lui [Basile], puisses-tu intercéder toujours en faveur de notre guide, le trés puissant et 
pieux autokratór, et te tenir à ses cótés ». Cet élément de datation, puisqu'un seul empereur est 
évoqué, permet de préciser, car Romain II est seul empereur depuis le 10 novembre 959 jusqu'au 
couronnement de Basile II le 22 avril 960. Encore faut-il supposer que l'auteur soit aussi exact dans 
la facon de désigner lempereur qu'un document d'archive ou un chroniqueur averti. Dans ces 
conditions, si les douze ans depuis la mort de la sainte sont exacts, Thomais serait morte le 1° janvier 
948 et donc née en 910, mariée au marin Étienne en 934 ou 935. 


Et naturellement, la sainte se voit demander de prier pour lui, l'auteur, qui sort exténué de cette 
écriture. 
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Si le terme martyr est bien employé et soutenu par de fortes phrases, il faut s'interroger sur la 
notion de martyre appliquée à Thomais. Un martyr est une personne qui va jusqu'à se laisser tuer 
pour témoigner de sa foi plutòt que Фу renoncer. Lhagiographe cite Matthieu 5/11 : « Heureux 
serez-vous, lorsquon vous outragera, quon vous persécutera et quon dira faussement de vous toute 
sorte de mal, à cause de moi. » Etienne est certes présenté comme un odieux personnage, mais il ne 
demande pas à sa femme de renoncer à sa foi, il entend seulement l'empêcher de vivre d'une façon 
qui plaise à Dieu, en loccurrence de donner ses biens aux pauvres. Mais, à part un vêtement donné 
à un pauvre here qui allait nu et qui l'aurait contrainte à rentrer nue à son tour, sur ce qui entraîne la 
colère de son mari, les détails manquent cruellement. Plus loin, la vie répète que son mari l'empêche 
de fréquenter les églises et d'exercer la bienfaisance envers les pauvres (φιλοπτωχεία). Et la vie répète 
les mêmes points inlassablement avant d'en venir aux miracles, qui montrent d’ailleurs quelle ne 
cesse pas de fréquenter les églises. Une fois ces quatre premiers miracles accomplis, la Vie revient à 
la façon dont Étienne veut empêcher le pieux comportement de son épouse, prière et méditation ; 
suit une nouvelle allusion à la façon dont elle gaspille leurs moyens d'existence, tandis que lui les 
gagne sur la mer. Quelques allusions à ses dons généreux, par exemple le don à un sans-abri de 
quoi payer ses dettes, sans plus de détails, précèdent le récit de la mort. Au reste, la générosité et les 
miracles accomplis auraient suffi à établir la sainteté du personnage, sans aller jusqu'au martyre. Si 
l'hagiographe emploie le terme de martyre, cest évidemment avec l'intention de faire entrer Thomais 
dans cette catégorie. 


Pour essayer de mieux comprendre, il faut donc se tourner vers l'hagiographe, et surtout vers 
son commanditaire. A la mort de Thomais, sa mére est encore vivante, higouméne du monastére 
de τὰ μικρὰ Ῥωμαίου ; elle accueille la dépouille qui va savérer miraculeuse. Il est probable que la 
mère, Kale, soit la commanditaire de la Vie. Comme dans beaucoup de Vies, les deux parents de la 
sainte ont droit à une présentation : le pére, Michel, aime la vie angélique, la mére, Kalé, est surtout 
belle par sa vertu. La Vie ne donne aucun détail sur leur état de fortune. En revanche, le couple est 
infécond et supplie Dieu de leur donner un enfant. La Vierge apparait en réve à Kalé et lui annonce 
quelle sera bientót enceinte d'une fille. Les parents se réjouissent, mais, contrairement au topos des 
Vies de saints, ne promettent pas de la consacrer à Dieu. A la mort de son mari, Kalé se retire dans 
un monastère, mais la Vie, décidément bien imprécise, ne nous dit pas ой ; nous ne la retrouvons 
quà la mort de sa fille, higouméne d'un monastére dédié à la Vierge qui n'a donc pas été mentionné. 
Gageons que, pour étre devenue higouméne d'un monastére de Constantinople, Kalé nétait pas 
d'humble extraction. Pour autant, nous ne savons rien de létat de fortune de la famille, et donc de 
Thomais. Nous constatons qu'Étienne reproche à celle-ci de distribuer aux pauvres ce qu'il gagne 
par son métier, non pas sa propre fortune. Une fille de l'aristocratie naurait pas épousé un homme 
qui « gagnait son pain quotidien en naviguant sur la mer (τῇ ναυτιλίᾳ προστετηκότος) et jouissait 
d'un niveau de vie moyen (τῆς µέσης τύχης ἐπαπολαύοντος) ». Le monastère est presque inconnu 
par ailleurs. Sans doute modeste, il a besoin de mettre en avant la relique d'une martyre ; cest 
lexplication la plus simple, pas forcément la meilleure, de cette affirmation du martyre. Et la survie 
du culte de la relique jusqu'à l'époque paléologue montre le succès de l'opération. 
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Rewriting on the Martyrs of the Iconoclast Period during the Palaiologan Time 


Almost all the literati of the Palaiologan period tried at least once their hand to pen a 
hagiographical text. Several hagiographers of the time displayed a keen interest in rewriting on 
martyrs from earlier Byzantine times. Recalling the earlier Byzantine past was a fundamental 
component used as a widespread pattern firmly entrenched in the Byzantine ideology of the last 
centuries that inspired politics and cultural expressions. 


As restorer of C/ple in 1261 Michael VIII Palaiologos reinforced the concept of the continuity 
with the Byzantine past for dynastic and political reasons. In the context of the close correlation 
between past and present we may ascribe the rewriting texts on a specific subject matter: the martyrs 
from earlier Byzantine periods. Other motivations also spurred the hagiographers on this special 
literary activity. They were connected with particular activities and events, such as the restoration 
of a church especially after the recovery of Constantinople in 1261, the revival of the cult of old 
saints after the Latin occupation, the benefit of miracles, the praise of a namesake of the author, or 
a commission for an oration on the saints feast. 


Let us examine how the issue of iconoclasm was elaborated upon by the hagiographers of the 
time, since some martyrs from the iconoclast epoch aroused the interest of the authors. These texts 
in their repetitive style could be regarded as tedious and uninteresting narrations, however their 
content, often enclosing hidden issues, invite us to trace their real meaning. 


Some specific questions arise. Why did the hagiographers particularly direct their attention 
to the martyrs of the iconoclast period? What was the purpose of this literary activity? Who are 
specifically the martyrs whose deeds and patterns of life inspired the hagiographers of the period? 
Who were the hagiographers who devoted a part of their rhetorical production to those martyrs? 


Let's start from the last question by examining the work of the polymath scholar of the 14" 
c. Nikephoros Gregoras. He was the only one from his epoch who wrote a hagiographical text in 
honor of an iconophile saint, Michael Synkellos. Gregoras used his oratory style reproducing fixed 
patterns on iconoclasm. He drew from an earlier Life of Michael, but simplified the stream of events 
by condensing them or omitting controversial points. Gregoras created a different text focusing 
on points he wished. He placed great emphasis throughout the text on Michael’s wide spectrum of 
education. His heros knowledge and virtue were the reasons for which he had gained the trust of 
the political authorities. Gregoras made special mention to his heros familiarity with astronomy, 
reminding us not exactly of his hero, but of the erudition of his mentor Theodoros Metochites. 
The author came to the point, when he spoke about the repair of the derelict monastery of Chora. 
He disregarded its earlier foundation and assigned it to Michael Synkellos, whereas the reiterated 
quotations to the hero’s wisdom seem to address to Theodoros Metochites. He was the renovator of 
the monastery, to whom Gregoras dedicated an encomion in the last part of his text, although the 
author does not mention him by name. As it seems, the clue to his reason to rewrite this text was 
Theodoros Metochites, in the face of whom Gregoras saw his hero. 
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If the issue of iconoclasm had been rather slightly touched upon by Gregoras by including 
rather indifferent references to the imperial iconoclast policy and its consequences to the Church 
and the Byzantine society, the same cannot be said for the hagiographers of his previous generation. 


Probably around 1274 Theodora Raoulaina reworked the Life of Theodore and Theophanes, 
the Graptoi. Her text functioned as a parallel reminding the cruel abuse of her two brothers in law, 


Manuel and Isaac Raoul, in the hands of Emperor Michael VIII, due to their opposition over the 
Church Union. 


In the introductory part of her text Raoulaina declared that the content of her work will 
constitute a model which “like a live coal, a spark, will set fire to the audience” underlining thus the 
aggressive character of her work. 


What follows in her story is based on interweaving the two historical periods in an exceptionally 
figurative way. The same tendency is also detected in other hagiographical texts of this period, 
though processed in a different frequency and technique that hinged on the time of writing and the 
hagiographers status. 


From the very beginning Raoulaina clearly placed the timing of her literary composition in a 
turbulent phase and directed the reader’s attention to the reason: “the confusion which afflicted the 
Church now on account of the agreement between the emperor and Rome’, that is the controversy 
over the Lyons Council and the Church Union (1274). Though the name of the emperor is not 
mentioned it is quite obvious, whereas her phrasing gives us an inkling of her hostile tone against 
him. Furthermore, Raoulainas phraseology introduced the correlation between her own time and 
the epoch of iconoclasm when the plot of the storyline unfolds: “The same has been done now by 
those who set aside the godly dogma”. With this narrative method the hagiographer put together the 
two epochs, sometimes openly and sometimes by hints. 


We must acknowledge that she directly referred to her own time only twice not with an 
open censorious vocabulary, but with nuances of criticism. Raoulaina enriched her narration by 
introducing events and situations that took place in the iconoclast past, whereas they are rather 
related to her own time. For instance, the case of the noble women who were exiled by the iconoclast 
emperor Leo V, constituted an invented information for the iconoclast period. This detail likely 
corresponded to the writers own time and particularly matching to her fate as well as her mother’s. 
They had been at the core of opposition with their anti-unionist ideas preserving traditional 
Orthodoxy, therefore they both were imprisoned. 


The bluestocking princess skillfully played with the word “now” which is used 22 times in her 
work. Sometimes she applied it in its literal meaning and sometimes with an ambiguous significance, 
related to the sequence of narrative events, which nevertheless with suitable connotations pointing 
to events of her own time. Her purpose was to remind the deceitful procedures that Michael VIII 
had adopted in order to make the Byzantine clergy sign the Lyons Council. Phrases relevant to the 
concept of Orthodoxy run throughout her account and matched perfectly both with the iconoclast 
epoch and the years of Michael VIII. 


From a socio-political perspective Byzantium was living in “hard times”. There were difficulties 
in freely articulating an opinion, which was opposite to the official policy. Openly expressing 
political thoughts was a risky matter_for “men, who were created free” as Pachymeres specified. 
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Therefore, Raoulaina penned a narration on the iconoclast past that tended to remind of her own 
troubled days. By addressing the issue of iconoclasm she could speak openly about Orthodoxy 
and generally the ecclesiastical policy established by the emperor and condemn his involvement in 
dogmatic affairs. Returning to the iconoclastic heritage Raoulaina could promote her own ideas, 
which opposed the official policy aiming at sending concrete messages to her followers, as she had 
forewarned in the beginning of her work. 


Another hagiographical item that carries the same range of meanings is the anonymous text 
on saint Theodosia, in all probability written about the same period. The anonymous hagiographer 
is deeply conscious of the danger that will cause to him his text. It was written in an environment 
of political abuse, in which openly expressing viewpoints or negative political comments caused 
harm to the opponents. The nature of the arguments, the aggressive style of the hagiographical text 
and some of the historical inaccuracies point to a date in the reign of Michael VIII. Many of the 
referred reports have been distorted, emended or altered to fit in with late Byzantine perceptions. 
For instance, the anonymous placed the destruction of the Icon of Christ over the Chalke Gate in the 
reign of Constantine V, although this event was charged to his father Leo III. My feeling regarding 
this alteration is that the author deliberately chose this version in order to defame an emperor 
bearing the name Constantine. The author seems to disgrace the iconoclast emperor by mentioning 
him only with his nickname Kopronymos, as if he did not deserve to bear the glorious name of 
the first Byzantine emperor Constantine to whom his distant successor Michael VIII purported to 
be identified as the New Constantine. The textual content gravitated around the imperial power 
whereas Kaiserkritik occupied considerable space, given that our hagiographer dismantled one by 
one all the characteristic elements of imperial portrayal. 


The writer censured the illegal way by which the emperor had ascended the throne. The phrase 
was certainly unrelated to the iconoclast emperor Constantine, but it was a cryptic remark about 
Michael VIII's rise to the throne after the overthrow of the legitimate successor John IV Lascaris. So, 
it is evident that the orator expressed his opposing political view through iconoclastic perceptions 
from which he developed the polemical stance prevailing in the text on St Theodosia. 


Theodosia held a unique place among her contemporary martyrs for several reasons: she 
was connected to the first anti-iconoclast act according to a certain tradition; she had suffered an 
extraordinary martyrdom; and the basic point which, as I perceive it, had a great deal of influence 
among the late Byzantine hagiographers, is that St Theodosia represented the epitome of Orthodoxy 
and moreover symbolised the resistance and opposition to the imperial innovation over dogma. 


The biting style of the narration justifies its anonymity. Analysing the context of imperial 
nomenclature used in the most negative form by the anonymous hagiographer, I have already put 
forward my view that the paternity of this strange text belongs to Manuel Holobolos. Therefore 
Theodosia and the issue of iconoclasm was a cleverly contrived trick in order for Holobolos to 
express his dissent by means of hagiographical codes from the past. Thus, he attained his goal: to 
avoid dealing openly with precarious religious matters that dominated the reign of Michael VIII. I 
think likely that the anonymous author - Holobolos - was the first among the Palaiologan writers 
who resuscitated the Iconoclast era and prompted the setting up of the iconoclast ambience again 
in his days, blazing a trail for others to follow. This approach enabled him to painlessly criticize the 
imperial policy. 
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Depending on available evidence, St Theodosia as the nonpareil model of Orthodoxy was 
praised twice more in literary form by the hagiographers who lived during this troubled period. 
John Staurakios first and then Constantine Akropolites dedicated a piece of their literary production 
to the female martyr of iconoclasm after the rejection of the Lyons Council by Andronicos II. Not 
surprisingly, both texts omit every mention with respect to the iconoclast council. 


Each of the hagiographers composed an entirely different version of the text of St. Theodosia in 
comparison of that we have discussed before. The excessive Kaiserkritik as found in the anonymous 
text is missing. Moreover, they both have chosen the same version according to which St Theodosia 
martyred in the reign of Leo III. 


Staurakios produced an encomium in high rhetoric style in order to “fire with enthusiasm” 
his audience for Orthodoxy and Theodosia was by definition the appropriate model. Therefore, he 
introduced his narration by calling her the “pillar of Orthodoxy”, who “through the furrows of the 
whips functioned as an arable land where the pattern of Orthodoxy was set”. Emphasizing on the 
construction of the martyr's perfect hagiographical portrayal Staurakios proceeded to analyse the 
terrible situation that the Orthodox Church had reached. 


Akropolites in his turn eulogized the martyr as “being the spark of piety within a heap of 
ashes that covered the Church with darkness and though she was ignored for a time, then she 
became immediately a flambeau guiding towards salvation”. His words depicted the cultic evolution 
of St Theodosia pointing out her reappearance during his days, considering her as fundamental to 
the process of reestablishment of Orthodoxy. As Raoulaina and Holobolos had previously done in 
their relevant works, Akropolites also presented in his oration particular patterns referring to his 
own time. He criticised the efforts of the iconoclast emperor to coerce the citizens to change their 
viewpoint over dogma, something that finally failed to achieve. The same happened during the 
reign of Michael VIII, who made every effort to change high clergy’s mind about the union of the 
Churches. 


Appalled by the cruelty of Michael VIII against the intellectuals of his time, Staurakios and 
Akropolites incorporated in their narration on St Theodosia an excursus about the oikoumenikos 
didaskalos, a story fabricated by the iconophile party in the 9" c. This legend aimed at reminding to 
the audience that scholars of indomitable spirit, such as Holobolos and Raoulaina, acted as “towers 
of strength and solid walls” maintaining the Orthodox tradition firmly fixed. 


Towards which other martyrs from the iconoclast era the hagiographers of the time turned 
their gaze? 


Akropolites wrote about John of Damascus the strong defender of icons and martyr Barbaros 
who lived in the second phase of iconoclasm. 


John of Damascus best known for his teachings and dogmatic works produced fundamental 
texts on systematizing the Orthodox doctrine, therefore he is called by our hagiographer “the beacon 
of God’s knowledge”. From this perspective the interest of Akropolites in composing this long text is 
unsurprising given the prevailing political and religious situation of the time as well as the scholarly 
status of the writer. Akropolites was a statesman and a highly educated person with anti-unionist 
beliefs. The core topic of his discourse focused on John’s wisdom that allowed him to formulate his 
theoretical ideas on Orthodoxy in language. Akropolites mentioned the first iconoclast emperors 
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Leo III and Constantine in his narration with the most unfavourable characteristics. He also attached 
to his account the later legend about the severed hand of John of Damascus in order to present him 
as a martyr of iconoclastic persecution. Our hagiographer did not neglect to comment on his own 
time. He declared that political conditions of his epoch shared characteristics with the iconoclast 
one by comparing both of them as a “field casted to the winds” His text constitutes a hymn to the 
theoretical formulation of the Orthodox tradition by highlighting the value of rational discourse. 


Akropolitess speech on St Barbaros includes an entirely different content. He chose to speak 
about Barbaros who became a “martyr and prestigious winner in the race of Christ’, though 
previously was considered a Barbarian judged by his language, origins, laws and habits. These earlier 
“barbarian” perception of the martyr urged Akropolites to compose his oration with the purpose to 
beg him to intervene to stop the attacks of the contemporary enemies of Byzantium, regarded also 
as barbarians, as his hero had been. Matters pertaining to iconoclasm are parenthetically mentioned 
in his oration and were used in order to help the writer to make incisive political comments 
understandable enough by a statesman. Akropolites declared that internal crisis lead the state to 
political instability and vulnerable position, therefore an easy target for its enemies. 


The hagiographical sources of this period do not touch, as might be reasonably expected, 
big names, the famous martyrs of the iconoclastic period, who got down in history as the fervent 
defenders of the icons, for instance Theodore Stoudite, Nikephoros the Patriarch, Theophanes the 
Confessor. As it seems, they were not the type of martyrs that the prevailing contemporary political 
and religious order would wish to promote. They had not suffered an eccentric martyrdom like the 
one of Theodosia and the Graptoi, providing a model of fervent opposition to the official religious 
policy. 

The hagiographers of the time certainly illustrated the prevailing contemporary features of the 
political scene and society with their unique way. The hagiographical sources of the time allow us to 
unveil ways of thinking, detect purposes and decode social concerns and literary practices. 


During the reign of Michael VIII the discussions over the Union of the Churches and the 
Arsenite schism had sparked off social unrest. Writing in a rhetorical scheme for persons and events 
of iconoclast past, the hagiographers used the ideological spectrum of iconoclasm in a misleading 
fashion. Living in times of political turmoil their primary aim was to criticise the current reality 
and disseminate their messages. The contemporary political situation had excellent affinity to the 
earlier years of iconoclasm and the skillful scholars elaborated iconoclastic issues in order to address 
those pertaining to their own time. Thus, taking as a pretext martyrdom imposed by the iconoclast 
emperors to heroes of the distant past, they stigmatized the contemporary policy of Michael VIII. 
As it seems, the revival of the iconoclast era initiated from his time within a censorious context 
and continued in the reign of his son Andronicos II but in a different view, by praising Orthodoxy. 
Hagiography of the time should be understood as a social and communicative system, as it had 
always been, but in the early Palaiologan times it took on a further purpose: to promote opposition, 
to contain veiled Kaiserkritik and to convey definite Orthodox response to questions over dogma. 
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Nouveaux martyrs dans la piété serbe du Moyen Age tardif 
La naissance du modèle 


Les cultes des néo-martyrs naissent dans les Balkans dans le cadre du danger turc et de 
loccupation ottomane qui sensuit. Cest précisément dans ce contexte quon doit les analyser, tout en 
tenant compte de leur évolution, cest-à-dire du fait qu'ils résultent d'un processus d'appropriation 
de la tradition des cultes balkaniques déjà existants. La matrice de ces cultes est en partie créée 
dans la période prénémanide : la grande popularité du culte de saint Jean Vladimir (mort en 1016) 
représente l'un des témoignages éclatants de la première étape de l'évolution des cultes des saints 
souverains en martyrs de la foi. La deuxiéme étape, plus importante, est relative à la création du 
premier culte national – celui de saint Syméon, forgé à l'exemple de saint Démétrius, martyr et 
myroblite. Ce modèle particulier du martyre sans versement du sang, trouvant son illustration 
exemplaire dans le culte de saint Syméon, souligne la pratique de l'imitation du modele dans le 
procédé de la création du personnage du saint. 


Cest dans les écrits littéraires du « cercle de Studenica » datant du début du хиг siécle que 
Syméon est désigné comme saint myroblite pour la première fois et que ses reliques sont qualifiées de 
saintes et miraculeuses. De surcroit, dans la Louange qui clót sa Vie, Stefan le Protocouronné ajoute 
au nom de Syméon lépithéte de martyr, à l'instar de saint Démétrius. Le premier saint national serbe 
acquiert cette distinction conformément à la notion de martyre définie dans les premiéres ceuvres 
exégétiques. Il sagit des écrits de saint Basile et de saint Jean Chrysostome, bien connus dans les 
milieux érudits serbes, ой le martyre est défini comme acte volontaire (fait « de son plein gré, sans 
feu ni force »), choisi consciemment (« car ce nest pas uniquement la mort, mais aussi la volonté, 
qui fait le véritable martyr »). 


Les caractéristiques de la matrice ainsi créée ont largement influé sur les cultes des néo-martyrs 
ultérieurs, nés sur le méme sol. Quoique le concept de saint martyr soit enraciné de longue date 
parmi les Serbes, la création des cultes particuliers des néo-martyrs est liée à la période suivant la 
bataille de Kosovo (1389). Dans le présent travail nous ferons abstraction des exemples et modèles 
préexistants pour nous consacrer à l'étude des spécificités serbes des néo-martyrs apparus à l'aube de 
l'occupation ottomane et fortement influencés par la tradition hagiographique. La création du culte 
du saint prince Lazar, héros de Kosovo, dont la mort, lors de la bataille décisive contre les Turcs, sert 
de base au modele du saint guerrier, représente sans nul doute le point crucial de la consolidation 
du culte des néo-martyrs. Dans l'histoire de la littérature serbe médiévale, on a remarqué depuis 
fort longtemps le lien essentiel entre les différents écrits dits « de Kosovo », créés aprés la tragédie 
du prince Lazar et des chevaliers serbes sur le champ de bataille, et les compositions écrites pour les 
besoins de deux nouveaux cultes des martyrs - le saint prince Lazar et le saint roi Stefan de Decani. 


Nous nous donnons pour táche de présenter dans ce travail la genése de ces cultes, ainsi que les 
modeles et instruments littéraires utilisés dans leur définition. Le portrait hagiographique du néo- 
martyr dans la tradition serbe se distingue par deux motifs particuliers : celui de la couronne céleste 
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que le saint souverain obtient dans l'au-délà en guise de récompense pour la lutte contre l'ennemi 
de la patrie, et celui du triomphe de lorthodoxie sur la menace musulmane. Étant donné la défaite 
évidente des forces chrétiennes dans la réalité, ces motifs littéraires deviennent porteurs d’un sens 
nouveau, dérivé de deux processus paralléles. D’abord, la défaite et la mort sont translatées dans 
l'au-delà par le biais de la récompense céleste, pour se sublimer ensuite dans l'idée de la protection 
céleste que les saints néo-martyrs assurent en veillant sur leur peuple souffrant. 


L'analyse des cultes des néo-martyrs du bas Moyen Age balkanique ouvre deux problématiques 
particulières. D'un côté, il sagit détudier les genres littéraires contribuant à la définition de ces 
cultes - outre les formes traditionnelles des écrits de célébration, de nouveaux types de textes voient 
le jour, par exemple celui des « pleurs ». Cest le corps du martyr qui se trouve au centre de ces 
nouveaux cultes. Que ce soit le corps du saint thaumaturge (Stefan de Decani), juste souffrant au 
nom du Christ qu'il vénére, ou celui du martyr mort à la bataille (le saint prince Lazar), les textes de 
célébration des saints tels que les hagiographies, les offices, les « pleurs » ou les louanges, revétiront 
une valeur et un sens différents si l'on choisit den placer l'analyse dans le contexte des liens tissés entre 
l'hagiographie du saint et sa dépouille, dont l'action miraculeuse ajoute une dimension nouvelle 
tant au récit hagiographique qu’à la pratique du culte. Pour cette raison, la question du lien entre le 
texte, les reliques et la mémoire est cruciale pour une compréhension approfondie de la longévité, 
mais aussi des róles spécifiques des cultes des saints dans les Balkans. Bien entendu, ces spécificités 
proviennent essentiellement des cadres politiques dans lesquels les cultes ont été engendrés et ont 
perduré par la suite. Les souverains, en quéte de la légitimité, cherchaient dans les reliques des 
protecteurs surnaturels qui pouvaient justifier leur action politique et sacraliser leur pouvoir. Un 
second versant de la problématique est centré sur les modifications du contexte et de la fonction des 
cultes durant la longue occupation ottomane. Nous nous concentrerons sur les cultes nés au cours 
des xv* et хут“ siècles, sans aborder la question très intéressante de leur évolution et de leur fonction 
durant l’âge baroque et l'époque de la naissance de l'État national au ΧΙΧ' siècle. 


Lapogée du culte des néo-martyrs : nouvelle identité de la sainteté 


Le nouveau type de saint roi martyr est instauré pour les besoins du culte du prince Lazar. 
Il servira ensuite de modèle au culte de Stefan de Dečani, qui fut créé à l'initiative des moines 
du monastére du Pantocrator de Decani et de leur higouméne, Grégoire Camblak. Ce dernier est 
aussi l'auteur d'une Vie du saint roi qu'il composa à son retour de Moldavie en 1402, alors qu'il se 
trouvait à la tête du monastère de Decani. Il quitta la Serbie à la suite du décès de son oncle Cyprien, 
le métropolite de Moscou, et devint métropolite de Kiev en 1414. Loeuvre de Camblak (la Vie du 
saint ainsi qu'un office du roi martyr) a incontestablement instauré le culte de Stefan de Decani 
en tant que roi néo-martyr. Les reliques du roi avaient été déposées au sein du monastére avant 
que Camblak nen devienne l'higouméne et son culte sétait déjà répandu. Cependant, cette Vie ne 
correspondait pas tout à fait aux Vies des saints « dynastiques » du recueil de l'archevéque Daniel 
II, une sorte de « synaxe » des saints serbes née dans les années vingt du xiv‘ siècle (où la versio 
prima de la Vie de Stefan de Decani parait pour la première fois). La figure hagiographique de Stefan 
de Dečani se démarque de tous les types habituels des saints rois. En outre, l'importance quon lui 
accorde, comme en témoigne entre autres la durée de son culte, па dégal en Serbie que celle de saint 
Syméon. Pourtant, le culte de Stefan a d'abord été un culte typiquement dynastique. 


Avec larrivée au pouvoir de la dynastie des Lazarevic, héritiers du prince Lazar, sopère une 
véritable transformation du culte existant du saint roi, représentant de la sainteté dynastique, en 
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celui de martyr. Le nouveau culte de Stefan de Decani, né de l'initiative des moines de Decani qui 
souhaitaient inscrire le fondateur de leur monastère dans le calendrier liturgique, emploie la méme 
matrice que celle créée pour le prince Lazar après la bataille de Kosovo. D’autre part, on remarque 
à ce moment-là une intensification des liens entre l'État dirigé par la régente, la princesse Milica 
(la moniale Eugénie), et le monastère de Decani. La princesse accorda en effet plusieurs donations 
au monastère et promulgua un chrysobulle en 1397. Introduit par le psaume de David 25.8, ce 
document élevait Decani au rang de demeure divine unissant deux mémoires saintes indépendantes : 
celle de saint Stefan de Decani, fondateur du monastère, et celle, nouvellement créée, du prince 
Lazar, « mort en sainteté ». Ces aspirations d'Eugénie à fortifier le nouveau culte par des textes à 
caractére martyrologique correspondaient à l'intention de la communauté de la Grande Laure de 
Decani de rédiger, pour les besoins du culte du fondateur, des textes de célébration qui le définiraient 
comme néo-martyr. 


Lere qui souvrait nécessitait une nouvelle forme de célébration. Les moines de Decani 
profitérent de l'unanimité des hautes sphéres de l'État et de l'Église pour promouvoir le culte 
du martyr de Decani. La promulgation du chrysobulle était également une facon de montrer la 
volonté de la princesse détre comptée, avec ses fils, Vukan et Stefan (futur prince et despote), au 
rang prestigieux des « fondateurs » de Decani. Le préambule représente en effet une sorte de prière 
pour les fils et une sollicitation à servir le Seigneur. On notera quétre le « second fondateur » de 
l'influent monastére de Decani parait le régne d'un haut prestige et permettait à la dynastie d'asseoir 
sa légitimité. Aussi la moniale Eugénie, sefforcant détre aussi bienveillante que ses prédécesseurs, 
restaura-t-elle la fondation de Stefan de Decani. Il nous semble par conséquent que le document 
témoigne d'une refonte de son culte, de son faconnement en martyr et de l'apparition d'une nouvelle 
figure du saint roi. 


Le culte de martyr rendu à Stefan sarticule principalement autour des textes composés par 
Camblak. Il sagit de deux rédactions de sa Vie - une longue et une autre, abrégée - ainsi que d'un 
office liturgique oü figure le motif reconnaissable du roi hésitant entre la vie éternelle et lempire 
terrestre périssable. Le dilemme se conclut par le choix de la couronne éternelle du martyr ; ce 
dont se sert Camblak dans la Vie et l'Office évoque le motif central des écrits de célébration du 
culte du néo-martyr rendu au prince Lazar. Cette entrée dans l'histoire sainte place le saint roi au 
niveau des empereurs et prophétes de l'Ancien Testament, notamment Job, symbole des martyrs 
vétérotestamentaires, archétype des néo-martyrs. Stefan est l'incarnation d'un idéal complexe : 
l'auteur de l'Office le décrit comme un aigle doté de toutes les vertus du roi « trés chrétien ». Cest 
pourquoi il reçoit lépithéte de « martyr invincible » attestant sa vaillance au combat, ainsi que son 
róle de « pilier de la patrie » et de « défense infranchissable » dela communauté monastique. L'Office 
met en valeur sa qualité d'intercesseur auprès des fidéles, protégeant son peuple et lui rendant des 
visites « invisibles », tel un « bon berger ». Le « reliquaire du saint roi » occupe une place centrale 
dans son culte. À cette relique précieuse on attribue, tout comme à la main du roi, la capacité de 
« source vivifiante » de guérir le corps et l'àme de ceux qui souffrent. 


À préter attention aux procédés littéraires caractéristiques pour la création du portrait de 
martyr, on peut en remarquer plusieurs composantes. Conformément au type du saint martyr, sa 
mort est terrible et violente, causée par des mains assassines. Alors que ses exploits sont la preuve de 
« lendurance de (son) ame », l'hagiographe affirme lui-méme étre saisi d'horreur devant « l'injuste 
spectacle de sa mort ». Camblak mentionne également qu'un pouvoir miraculeux « sécoule » de 
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la sainte tombe du roi, qui lui parait « plus précieux que Гог et la topaze ». Lhagiographe compare 
ses reliques aux rayons du soleil illuminant l'église et formant un halo de lumière autour du martyr 
nommé strastotrpac (soufre-passion), à l'instar des saints Boris et Gleb, populaires dans la tradition 
serbe. On retrouve la méme émanation dans un épisode du texte de l'hagiographie, où Stefan sort 
de la tente dans laquelle il a passé toute la nuit a prier avant la bataille de Velbuzd. Son visage est 
alors baigné de lumière comme celui de Moise quittant le Tabernacle. Il sagit dun moment de 
rupture dans le récit puisque cette force surnaturelle annonce « la lumière qui arrive ». On retrouve 
le motif de la lumière - symbole de la pureté - dans la scene de l'apparition de saint Nicolas dans 
le monastère du Christ Pantocrator à Constantinople, où Stefan avait été enfermé dans sa jeunesse. 
Stefan ôte alors, par un geste hautement symbolique, le tissu recouvrant ses yeux pour montrer 
à tous son « visage de saint ». Enfin, l'hagiographe emploie la métaphore solaire pour parler de 
son règne sur terre. Selon un principe hésychaste, la lumiére est un lien avec le divin et l'annonce 
posthume de la sainteté du roi. D'autre part, l'Hymne dont il faut souligner la teneur eschatologique 
fut écrit « à la onzième heure avant la fin du temps » dans une attente heureuse. La fin proche était 
annoncée par les moines tournant autour de la chasse du saint, chantant les louanges et baisant les 
saintes reliques en les mouillants de larmes. 


Ces textes donnaient un caractère merveilleux au rituel liturgique du culte du saint roi dont les 
reliques sacrées faisaient la réputation dela Grande Laure. Le culte du saint roi Stefan fut célébré dés 
le jour de sa mort, le 11 novembre 1330, soit avant que Camblak ne compose son Hymne, comme 

atteste le typikon de Chilandar du milieu du xıv° siècle. Ce fait semble prouver que la première 
période du culte па pas lieu à l'initiative du monastère de Decani. Ainsi les textes qui voient le jour 
à l'aube du ху“ siècle marquent-ils autant une nouvelle étape dans le culte qu'une nouvelle forme de 
célébration. Le « défunt célèbre », auréolé de sa couronne de martyr, ne répond plus seulement à un 
culte dynastique dont la vocation est de sauver la patrie et de protéger les héritiers, mais devient le 
fondement sacré de l'identité du peuple élu dans la communauté des Chrétiens. Afin de créer une 
mémoire officielle, on dota bien évidemment le nouveau culte d'images, de symboles et de rituels 
particuliers. 


Un dernier élément que Camblak cite dans l'Hymne illustre lévolution du culte de Stefan 
de Decani. Il sagit de la comparaison de sa sépulture royale avec le ruisseau de Siloam qui prend 
sa source sur la colline de Sion et qui, à travers un tunnel, approvisionne en eau la vieille ville 
de Jérusalem (« la ville basse de David »). Étant donné que seul le lac de Siloam était en mesure 
de sauver la ville en cas de siége, ce parallele possede deux significations : il souligne le caractére 
prophylactique de la tombe de Decani et situe le culte du roi serbe en relation avec la mythique 
Jérusalem. On mesure d'autant plus la portée de cette comparaison que le passage en question vise 
à mettre en relief le culte des reliques de l'église de Decani. La célébration du saint roi élaborée 
par les textes de Camblak reposait par conséquent essentiellement sur une acceptation volontaire 
des souffrances et de la mort. Cest là le fondement de l'idée de transcendance symbolisée par le 
tombeau en terre sainte et celui du souvenir éternel assuré par loffice liturgique quotidien et les 
pelerinages. De cette facon, la mémoire du défunt se rattachait à un lieu particulier, qu'il sagisse du 
lieu de la bataille ой le martyr sétait illustré ou bien de son tombeau, qui, lui, était le lien entre la 
victime, le désir de rédemption et la possible résurrection. 


Comme on la mentionné supra, cest le corps du saint roi qui occupe la place centrale dans la 
seconde période de la célébration du culte de Stefan. Les sources mettent en valeur l'incorruptibilité 
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et la douce odeur émanant de son tombeau ainsi que le miracle opéré a son contact. Le rite de baiser 
les reliques donnait lieu à une « transmission » du miracle qui se déroulait généralement dans une 
effusion de larmes. Il est remarquable que le « don de larmes » exalté par la pratique ascétique 
revienne de facon récurrente chez Camblak : par exemple, au moment où le héros retrouve la vue 
ou bien quand il est compare a Tobit et a Job. Lhagiographe précise que, durant les deux années qui 
sécoulérent entre le moment ой il recouvre la vue et celui ой il regagne sa patrie, Stefan vécut en 
ascète « dans les larmes et une humble sagesse ». Même lorsqu'il combat pour l'empire, il est décrit 
en pénitent « mouillant de larmes son lit, non seulement la nuit comme le clame le prophète mais 
aussi le jour pour laver la conscience ». Les actions qui témoignent de la piété du roi saccompagnent 
également du don de larmes. Dans son éloge au saint Camblak affirme que Stefan fait partie des 
saints les plus illustres en raison de la pureté de ses prières, de sa mort en martyr et des larmes qu'il 
versait quotidiennement. 


Quant au « corps saint du roi », il représente « le précieux héritage de sa patrie ». On constate 
que la dépouille du roi avait un caractére sacré. Le corps était sanctifié au cours de la cérémonie 
de lonction où le roi, investi des insignes symboliques du pouvoir terrestre, devenait l'auxiliaire 
du pouvoir divin grace a sa relation directe avec le Christ. Cest pourquoi, dans certains royaumes 
d'Occident, les guérisons avaient parfois lieu du vivant du roi, par simple contact. Il пу a pas eu de 
tels exemples en Serbie, où, en revanche, les souverains de la sainte lignée étaient capables de protéger 
et de sauver leurs sujets par les exploits et les priéres. Aprés la mort, leur corps saint continuait 
d'agir sur le plan individuel et collectif. Cest dans ce sens qu'il faut considérer l'expression précitée 
de Camblak au sujet du corps du roi (« héritage de sa patrie »). La mémoire de Stefan de Decani 
continua de vivre dans les siécles suivants selon cette méme conception de la sainteté, reposant sur 
la transmission du charisme royal issu à la fois de sa fonction royale et de l'action miraculeuse de 
son corps saint. 


Reorganisation du modèle : nouvelle forme de représentation 


La fin du xv? et le début du хут“ siècle marquent un retour au modèle des saints fondateurs 
de l'État et de l'Église serbes. Ce regain d'intérét pour la tradition médiévale correspond à la 
reconstitution du patriarcat de Pec (1555-57) bien que la tradition orthodoxe et le culte des saints 
rois se soient maintenus durant toute la période ottomane. Lhéritage artistique et liturgique du 
Moyen Áge senrichit de nouvelles formes de représentation iconographique. De tous les cultes de 
saints, ceux de Syméon/Sava et de Stefan de Decani étaient les plus célébres auprés de la population. 
La diversité des textes liturgiques consacrés à Stefan de Decani montre à quel point son culte était 
répandu dans le royaume. Il est néanmoins surprenant que la hiérarchie ecclésiastique ait désigné 
ce saint dynastique, dont le culte était somme toute local, comme modele de sainteté à la place 
du martyr emblématique du Kosovo, saint Lazar. Il faut sans doute y lire le succés de la nouvelle 
forme de sa célébration. Le portrait hagiographique de Stefan établi par Camblak révèle en effet 
deux aspects cultuels capables dexpliquer cet engouement. Il sagit de la dévotion extraordinaire 
du roi, qui ne lui fit pas défaut méme dans les moments les plus difficiles de la vie, et sa qualité de 
martyr. Cest donc son appartenance à la sainte dynastie des Némanides qui assure la continuité de 
la tradition serbe durant l'époque ottomane, mais cest surtout à sa qualité exacerbée de martyr qu'il 
doit une telle popularité. On tentera de définir ici le nouveau type de représentation du roi martyr 
et la forme de sainteté qui lui correspondait. 
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Même οἱ, à l'époque, l'Église serbe n'avait pas encore complètement perdu son autonomie, 
les années soixante du xv° siècle inaugurent son lent déclin. Tout d'abord, la perte des revenus 
et des domaines au profit des Turcs victorieux affaiblit fortement la « Grande Église ». Mais la 
tradition serbe fut préservée au sein du patriarcat de Constantinople qui, par la décision du sultan 
Mehmed II, obtient l'autorité sur tous les sujets orthodoxes du nouvel Empire. Lassemblée de 
Constantinople, réunissant en 1484 les représentants des patriarcats orientaux et ceux des Églises 
orthodoxes des Balkans, montra que cette situation allait perdurer. Le patriarcat de Constantinople 
acquit une influence certaine sous le régne du pacha Ibrahim, dorigine grecque. Mais la menace 
grandissante du catholicisme conduisit l'Empire ottoman à des concessions territoriales sur ses 
régions frontalières. Les dernières décennies du xv‘ siècle et le début du xvi° marquèrent un retour 
à la tradition médiévale et au modèle des fondateurs historiques. Il est vrai que la situation changea 
dans les pays serbes puisque le patriarcat de Pec fut reconstitué en 1557 sur la décision du sultan. 
Des lors, les patriarches tentèrent par tous les moyens delargir leur influence sur la région de Srem 
qui comprenait l'ensemble du territoire situé au sud du Danube, amorçant l'unification spirituelle 
des Serbes. L'Église, en tant que vecteur de la tradition historique, permettait de réunir le peuple 
autour d'un passé commun, qu'il savait glorieux et dont il espérait la résurgence. Les peintures 
murales des églises de Pec (xvr et хуп“ siècles) offrent une belle illustration des idées de cette 
époque. Les membres du haut clergé serbe, que l'on qualifiait de « gardiens de la foi des péres », 
étaient les garants de l'identité orthodoxe. Ils souhaitaient, selon un certain historicisme propre à 
lépoque, conserver l'héritage du Moyen Áge et en affirmer la continuité dans les temps présents en 
stimulant le culte des martyrs locaux. Le nouveau pronaos de l'église de Pec, construit sous Mehmed 
Pacha, fut choisi pour répondre à ce programme idéologique en abritant la galerie des portraits des 
patriarches serbes. Y figure une série de saints serbes, depuis saint Sava jusqu'à Macarius Sokolovié, 
censée perpétuer la parole des apótres. Au-dessus deux sont peints les bustes des grands martyrs 
et, en face, les figures des moines anachorètes dont la tradition séculaire fut renouvelée dans le 
patriarcat de Pec (Pierre de Korisa, Prohor de P£inja, Jean de Rila, Joachim d’Osogovo, Gabriel de 
Lesnovo et Joannice de Devic). 


Sur le mur oriental du pronaos de Pec se trouvait la fresque de Georges le Nouveau (Georges 
de Kratovo), jeune orfévre condamné au bücher à Sofia en 1515 pour avoir refusé de se convertir 
à l'islam. Lintroduction de ce nouveau saint dans le programme pictural prouve que le culte des 
martyrs était un moyen de parer à toute éventuelle islamisation. Georges le Nouveau avait en effet 
été proclamé mégalomartyr et son culte fut inscrit dans l'Office et la Passion, ceuvres de lécole 
littéraire de Sofia. Cette opposition à l'Islam fut véhiculée par une littérature martyrologique. La 
Passion de Georges de Kratovo, écrite entre 1516 et 1539, témoigne du lien trés fort avec les cultes 
des martyrs serbes anciens. À la différence de l'Office, créé dans le style de l'ancienne hymnographie 
serbe et des chants byzantins traditionnels, ce long texte représente une vie tout à fait particulière, 
échappant à la définition générique. Il renouvelle sur le plan rhétorique et panégyrique la tradition 
des acta martyrum du christianisme primitif. Son dessein principal était de diffuser un message 
politique et religieux, cherchant à sauvegarder l'identité orthodoxe d'une civilisation en danger et 
à renforcer la résistance à l'islamisation de plus en plus forcée des Balkans en glorifiant la lutte 
des martyrs méritant la récompense céleste. A partir des années quarante du xv° siècle déjà, on 
peut retrouver un nombre plus important des martyrs glorifiés par les Vies grecques, bulgares et 
serbes, morts dans les pires souffrances, le plus souvent brülés ; ces passions servent de base à toute 
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une série de nouvelles compositions polémiques, similaires au niveau générique et thématique, aux 
conséquences politiques de longue portée. En témoignent de nombreuses compositions nées dans 
les scriptoria de Kratovo et du monastère de Rila au xvi‘ siècle. Leur forte activité permit de doter 
les nouveaux cultes de textes liturgiques. 


La passion de Georges de Kratovo, texte comprenant un écho très vif de différents cultes de 
néo-martyrs serbes, offre un exemple particulièrement intéressant pour notre sujet. D'une certaine 
manière, il rassemble les motifs littéraires figurant dans de nombreux textes nés sur l'ensemble des 
territoires ethniques serbes, bordés de lieux sacrés abritant les précieuses reliques des martyrs. Ces 
motifs partent des considérations sur la nature providentielle du sacrifice de Lazar dans la bataille 
de Kosovo pour aboutir à d'autres sur les plus hauts buts spirituels contenus dans la célébration 
commune des saints despotes serbes enterrés dans la région de Srem. Dans cette Vie singulière se 
rejoignent les traces de cultes différents, de celui du saint prince Lazar de Ravanica jusqu'aux cultes 
du monastère de KruSedol où se trouvaient les reliques des despotes Stefan, Georges-Maxime, Jovan 
(Jean) Brankovic et d’Angelina, l'épouse de Georges, membres canonisés de la dernière dynastie 
princière serbe des Brankovic. 


Pendant la période ottomane, outre le monastère athonite de Chilandar, le monastère de 
MileSeva fut le centre de la culture et de la religion orthodoxe. Il joua un rôle déterminant dans 
la reconstitution du patriarcat de Pec (1557), dont l'artisan principal fut le vizir Mehmed Pacha 
Sokolovic. Ce dernier avait été un temps le protecteur du monastère et l'avait intégré au système de 
maillage administratif impérial fondé sur un « réseau familial et amical ». Il convient de préciser que 
cette restauration intervint dans le contexte politique particulier des réformes morales et de la mise 
en valeur du message religieux sur le plan artistique próné par le catholicisme à la suite du Concile 
de Trente. Les moines de Mileševa semployèrent à introduire des réformes tout en maintenant 
leurs traditions locales. À ce titre, ils recueillirent de nombreux textes liturgiques consacrés aux 
saints serbes. Le monastére avait de bonnes relations avec l'Église russe et participa au Concile de 
Moscou (1547-1549) qui décida de la canonisation de plusieurs saints et envisagea la lutte contre 
les hérétiques. Mais il était également proche de l'Église grecque, notamment gráce à ses liens avec 
les moines du Mont Athos. Enfin, Mileševa était le siège du métropolite d'Herzégovine, dont le 
détenteur était généralement promu à la fonction de patriarche. Cétait aussi un centre d'imprimerie 
trés actif (1544-1557). Les récits des voyageurs occidentaux du хуг“ siècle nous rappellent que le 
culte de saint Sava était trés fort à MileSeva et que les offrandes en son nom aidaient la population 
musulmane locale aussi. Le seul culte de cette ampleur fut celui abrité par le monastére de Decani. 


Malgré la velléité des conquétes souvent destructrices, les Ottomans, sans doute par crainte 
d'une répression divine, épargnèrent les grands centres religieux orthodoxes tels que Decani, Pec 
ou bien Gracanica. L'importance de Decani est visible dans l'opulence de son trésor monastique. Le 
grand nombre de documents turcs qui y sont conservés prouve que le monastère avait au milieu du 
хуг“ siècle un statut de fauconnier et bénéficiait par conséquent des facilités de paiement des impôts. 
Le nombre de moines - ils nétaient pas plus d'une douzaine à la fin du xv‘ siècle - saccrut pendant 
cette période. Au cours des хуг“ et хуп“ siècles, le monastère fut un centre religieux à l'intense 
production iconographique. On en connait d'ailleurs plusieurs artistes célébres, parmi lesquels le 
maitre Longin. Les diverses variantes iconographiques relatives à Stefan de Decani sont nées au 
sein de son monastère et illustraient généralement la Vie écrite par Camblak. Ce nest pourtant quà 
la fin du хуг siécle que son image se popularise. On constate que lexpansion du culte du saint roi 
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dans cette seconde moitié du хуг siècle va de pair avec la place grandissante de Decani dans la 
culture serbe. Lomniprésence des portraits de Stefan dans les décorations picturales déglises et la 
multiplication de ses icònes correspondent à une nouvelle étape dans la célébration de son culte. 
Introduit dans les synaxaires du patriarcat, Stefan est dès lors au premier plan dans les peintures et 
on le retrouve aux còtés des plus grands saints. 


En méme temps, lessor du culte des saints rois est renforcé au moyen des livres imprimés qui 
en propageaient les images dans les pays serbes. Les monastères dans lesquels existait une activité 
importante des copistes et qui abritèrent ensuite des imprimeries, diffusèrent des livres d’heures 
en grand nombre. La première imprimerie fut ouverte par Georges Crnojevic ; elle vit le jour a 
Cetinje en 1493. Aucun négala toutefois le centre Фипритене vénitien fondé en 1519 par Bozidar 
Vukovié de Podgorica et repris a sa mort par son fils Vicenzo. Cest là que les livres serbes furent 
imprimés jusqu'à la fin du xvi‘ siècle (1597). Les Livres d'Heures (Ménaion), ouvrages liturgiques 
représentatifs, réédités a plusieurs reprises sur les territoires peuplés par les Serbes dans les siécles a 
venir, devaient leur popularité entre autres aux nombreuses illustrations de saints et jouaient partant 
un rôle de premier rang dans la sauvegarde de l’identité nationale et religieuse. 


Les changements considérables survenus au plan politique ont influencé le sort des cultes des 
néo-martyrs serbes, ainsi que l'évolution de la littérature destinée à célébrer les nouveaux saints 
sur tout le territoire balkanique. Le sultan placa Macarius Sokolovic à la téte du patriarcat restauré 
de Pec (1557). Ce dernier était sans doute le neveu et l'homme de confiance de Mehmed Pacha. 
Mais qu'il ait occupé auparavant la fonction d'higouméne du monastère de Chilandar nest peut- 
étre qu'une donnée apocryphe. À la mort de Macarius (1574), le titre de patriarche continua de se 
transmettre au sein dela famille des Sokolovic. La reconstitution du patriarcat était en fait un retour 
aux lois du temps de Soliman le Magnifique. Il convient de souligner quelle ne fut pas motivée par 
les origines serbes de Mehmed Pacha mais par les intéréts politiques du moment. Mais le meurtre de 
Mehmed Pacha еп 1579 mit un terme à cet élan. Léclat de l'étoile qui brillait au-dessus de la Sublime 
Porte et préservait la Serbie sassombrit. Une nouvelle menace apparut avec les Albanais conduits 
par Sinan Pacha qui, aprés avoir détruit le monastére de MileSeva, donnérent lordre, hautement 
symbolique, de brüler les reliques de saint Sava (1594). Latteinte au culte des reliques porta un coup 
fatal aux relations entre l'Église serbe et le pouvoir turc. 


Bien que le culte du saint roi se soit maintenu dans la culture serbe principalement grace 
aux icònes et à la peinture murale, les premiers livres d'histoire qui voient le jour au XVII siècle 
préservérent eux aussi de l'oubli le passé serbe. Le slavisme baroque, qui accompagnait le mouvement 
général du réveil brusque des nations européennes et l'opposition des chrétiens à la présence turque 
en Europe, eut une influence considérable sur l'historiographie serbe. Considérant l'Histoire comme 
un principe rhétorique, voire poétique, ce courant littéraire et artistique au caractére savant et engagé 
passe de la doctrine ut pictura poesis à celle ut pictura sermones, ce qui influencera considérablement 
la perception de l'Histoire. Elle devrait étre « utile » tout en restant intéressante auprés du public 
par l'exaltation de la magnificence et des vertus, l'inspiration légendaire et anecdotique des épisodes 
spectaculaire. Mais elle se devait aussi de continuer doffrir un modèle d'héroisme et délivrer un 
message moral en imitant les grands exemples du passé. 
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ΧΧΧ 


Il existe une unité littéraire entre les écrits de Kosovo et les compositions rédigées pour 
les besoins des cultes du saint prince Lazar et du saint roi Stefan de Decani. La littérature serbe 
d'inspiration martyrologique aprés la bataille de Kosovo résulterait de la motivation historique 
et spirituelle de l'existence parallèle des deux cultes. C'est à ce moment d'ailleurs qu'apparaissent 
les premiéres généalogies historiques et les premiéres chroniques serbes, faites sur un schéma 
chronographique. Larriere-plan historique du culte du nouveau martyr serbe montre l'importance 
dela mémoire historique et cultuelle que l'on donne au saint roi. Les sources narratives et liturgiques 
permettent de reconstituer le phénoméne et son évolution. Parmi tous les textes hagiographiques 
du patrimoine serbe, la Vie de Stefan de Decani est le meilleur témoin de l'évolution au terme de 
laquelle le culte dynastique du saint roi martyr sera complétement intégré au programme politique 
et religieux dans les circonstances modifiées d'une nouvelle époque. 


Dans [а période qui suit, les chefs de l’Église serbe mettent en oeuvre un programme idéologique 
minutieusement ruminé, au centre duquel figurent les cultes des saints serbes, particuliérement des 
néo-martyrs. La période baroque entretenait en effet un rapport spécifique au passé. Lhistoricisme, 
apparu en Europe dès le хуг“ siècle, fondé sur une réinterprétation du passé au profit du présent, 
accordait à l'étude historique une fonction utilitaire. C'est ce courant qui permit à l'élite intellectuelle 
serbe, au sein de la monarchie, de mettre en avant l'histoire médiévale serbe et de lemployer dans 
la lutte pour la conservation de la tradition et de la religion. L'Histoire devenait exemplum et servait 
l'action politique. De nombreux cultes des saints souverains serbes reposaient en premier lieu sur les 
textes de célébration. Ces écrits sadaptent aussi bien aux nouvelles circonstances et aux nouveaux 
objectifs idéologiques quà la perception de l'Histoire et de son usage au хуш“ siècle. D'une autre 
part, les lieux sacrés, points focaux des cultes des saints serbes, deviennent des topoi qui définissent 
à leur tour le territoire auquel prétendaient les patriarches serbes par les droits historiques ; cest 
ainsi que les terres serbes, démembrées entre les mains des forces étrangères, se trouvent unifiées 
sur le plan territorial et sacral. Le pouvoir du chef d'Église pendant les siècles suivants, jusqu’à la 
création de l'état national après les résurrections du début du xix*siécle, se concrétise politiquement 
dans la figure du patriarche, médiateur entre le ciel et la terre. L'idée de corrélation celéste/ terrestre 
est illustrée par les notions de Serbia sacra et Serbia sancta : la céléste Serbia sancta se trouve de cette 
manière au service de la notion historique de la terre serbe sainte – Serbia sacra. 
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Becoming a New Martyr in Palaiologan Byzantium 


Texte a venir. 
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Introduction 


Byzantine law owes its existence per definition in a change, in a transformation. The fact that 
Justinian had promulgated his legislation mostly in Latin, whereas the dominant language in his 
empire was Greek led to the actual genesis of Byzantine law. The legislation of Justinian had to be 
transformed in order to be understood. Shortly after the promulgation of Justinian’s legislation, 
Greek texts appeared which summarized, translated and commented upon this legislation. This 
marks the beginning of Byzantine law. In the second half of the 95 century the Macedonian 
emperors wanted to bring a change into law. Their aim was the anakatharsis, the “purge” of laws, 
which led finally to the promulgation of a new law, “the imperial laws’, the Basilica. The Basilica was 
new but at the same time it was not, since it was based on Justinian’s legislation, but then in Greek. 
Sometime later, comments dating mainly in the 65 century were added to the text of the Basilica 
in order to help the interpretation. These are the so-called “old” Basilica scholia. For someone who 
does not realize the content of the Basilica, this action would also seem a paradox. Why use old 
comments to interpret the “new law”? The 115 century marks the last revival of Byzantine law with 
the establishment of a law school in Constantinople. The Byzantine jurists of this period wrote 
comments on the Basilica which are known as the younger, the “new” Basilica scholia. It seems 
however, that the Byzantine jurists of this period did not only use the Basilica. Sometimes, they too, 
consulted Justinian’s legislation. In short, it seems that in Byzantine law there is a change, but at the 
same time there is not. Boundaries between “old” and “new” are not always easy to define. Law is 
being transformed, but how and why? Goal of this round table is to discuss questions related to the 
transformations of Byzantine law throughout its history and the use of law as a means of change. 


The present Round Table offers a variety of subjects reflecting on these issues from the age of 
Justinian up to the Palaiologan era. Beginning with the actual genesis of Byzantine law, the language 
issues and the role of the antecessors, G. Falcone discusses questions related to the Greek translation 
of the constitutio Imperatoriam. By re-examining the subscriptio of the Florentine Index auctorum 
T. van Bochove addresses problems caused by scribes of Byzantine legal texts and traces down a 
small piece of the making of the Digest. Е Brandsma explores the actual transformation of Roman 
law into Byzantine law based on examples from the “old” Basilica scholia. The question of the actual 
application of Byzantine law in legal practice and the differences between “law in books” and “law 
in action” is beautifully reflected in the papers of E. Papagianni, D. Papadatou and M. Tantalos. E. 
Papagianni discusses the development of Byzantine legislation on divorce as an attempt of changing 
social practices and perceptions and examines how Church and society influenced in practice 
imperial legislation on divorce. Using a range of examples, D. Papadatou focuses on the influence 
of society and customs in the making of Byzantine laws and in legal practice. In the same line, 
M. Tantalos examines how Byzantine legislation on the alienation of dowry was actually applied 
and how the Senatus Consultum Velleianum was used in Byzantine legal documents, including 
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legal decisions and notarial acts. І. Paparriga-Artemiadi addresses the issue of the application of 
Byzantine law through the interpretation of Byzantine jurists; she uses rich material of Byzantine 
jurists and highlights some of their methods of interpretation. Finally, L. Benou traces down the 
relation between continuity and transformation in Byzantine law by examining a variety of sources 
including imperial prostagmata, documents from monastery archives and other sources related to 
the administration of justice during the Palaiologan period. 
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The Greek Translation of the Constitutio Imperatoriam 


The Greek version of the Constitutio Imperatoriam is, in my opinion, the result ofa stratification. 
It seems an ‘official’ translation, disposed by Justinian in order to render immediately comprehensible 
to the students the important ideological message of the Constitutio Imperatoriam, with the addition 
of some explications and observations from an antecessor who has used the official translation for 
the introductory lesson of his course on Institutes. There is no clue which allows to confirm or to 
exclude that this antecessor was Theophilus. 
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Old and Less Old Light on an Old Issue 
The Subscriptio of the Florentine Index Auctorum Revisited 


1. In const. Tanta / Δέδωκεν $ 20, the emperor Justinian (527-565) ruled that it ought to 
be known on the basis of which and how many books of the old iurisprudentes his Digest was 
compiled. Justinian ordered this information to be given at the beginning of the Digest. The codex 
Florentinus - viz. the oldest manuscript of the Digest, written in the sixth century, most probably in 
Constantinople - does indeed transmit a seemingly official list of sources underlying the text of the 
Digest. It concerns the Index Florentinus, or rather, the so-called Florentine Index auctorum. In the 
manuscript, this Index auctorum bears the heading Ἐξ ὅσων ἀρχαίων καὶ τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν γενομένων 
βιβλίων σύγκειται τὸ παρὸν τῶν Digeston ήτοι τοῦ Πανδέκτου τοῦ εὐσεβεστάτου βασιλέως 
Ἰουστινιανοῦ σύνταγμα. This heading seems to echo Justinians ruling in const. Tanta / Δέδωκεν $ 
20. However, even though the Index auctorum enumerates old Roman iurisprudentes while listing 
the titles of their works accompanied by the number of books of each work, it is not very likely that 
the Index can be identified as the official list of sources underlying the text of the Digest. For, in that 
case one would expect complete concurrence between the authors and works enumerated in the 
Index auctorum and the fragments of the writings of the iurisprudentes incorporated into the text of 
the Digest. As it is, there are marked inconsistencies: the Index lists authors and works not occurring 
in the Digest, and vice versa. (Krüger, Index librorum, in: Mommsen 1870 [2001], 59*-67*; Wenger 
1953 [2000], 588-589 with the nn. 105-108). 


2. At its very end the Index auctorum contains a tantalizing subscriptio indicating the total 
number of lines of all the books of the authors referred to. The subscriptio reads:"Exovot στίχ(ων) ὅλ(ας) 
[μυριάδας τριακοσίας]. (Mommsen 1868 [2001], LVI*/14). This note was written by scribe / Manus I, 
viz. the scribe responsible for the Index auctorum in its entirety. In the codex Florentinus, this scribe 
inter alia also copied the const. Deo auctore, Tanta, Omnem, the Index titulorum, and the first four 
books of the Digest. (Kaiser 2001, 137, 143-144, 146). Sadly, the subscriptio omits the actual number of 
lines, viz. 3.000.000: in the manuscript, the text of the note breaks off after ολ. However, Mommsens 
supplement μυριάδας τριακοσίας is no coincidence, for this is the number that occurs in const. Tanta 
/ Δέδωκεν $ 1 in order to indicate the total amount of lines of the works of the iurisprudentes: (...), а 
praefato viro excelso suggestum est duo paene milia librorum esse conscripta et plus quam trecenties decem 
milia versuum a veteribus effusa, (...) / (...)- νῦν δὲ τὰς ἁπάντων τῶν ἔμπροσθεν νομοθετησάντων 
συναγαγόντες γνώμας ἐκ TOD πλήθους ἀπὸ τῶν βιβλίων, ἅπερ ἦν μὲν ἀμφὶ τὰ δισχίλια, ἀριθμὸν δὲ εἶχε 
στίχων οὐκ ἐλάττω μυριάδων τριακοσίων, (...). Mommsens supplement in the text of the subscriptio is 
based on the phrase trecenties decem milia versuum / στίχων οὐκ ἐλάττω μυριάδων τριακοσίων in this 
passage. The evidential value of the subscriptio seems to be rather limited, the more so because the text 
as established by Mommsen is not beyond dispute. 


3. According to Rohle, the scribe of the Index auctorum had no reason to write a note indicating 
the total amount of lines of the works of the iurisprudentes. Instead, it would have been his intention to 
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indicate something far more elementary, as was already observed by Henrik Brenkman (1681-1736). 
In his day, Brenkman read σλ instead of oA in the text of the subscriptio, and he regarded this number 
230 as a reference to the total amount of lines of the Index auctorum itself. On this basis, Röhle re- 
counted the lines of the Index, and reached a total number of 231 lines. Therefore, Rohle proposed 
to read the text of the subscriptio as ἔχουσι στίχ(οι) oA, and provided it with the Latin translation 
extant versus ducenti triginta. Following Brenkman, Róhle argued that the number 230 would refer 
to the total amount of lines of the Index. The scribe who copied the Index would have produced the 
subscriptio as the basis for his payment per line for his copying work. (Róhle 1976, 310-311). 


4. Sadly, the exact reading of the final part of the text of the subscriptio in the codex Florentinus 
cannot be ascertained: both od and oA appear to be possible. The reading À seems reasonably 
certain; however, regarding the letter directly preceding the À - either o or o -, only traces of ink 
are discernible. (Facsimile 1902, f. 51). Nevertheless, there is a number of reasons to hold on to 
Mommsens reading of the text, including his supplement: 


(1) Near the text of the subscriptio, the parchment of f. 5" is damaged which in all probability 
caused the loss of the final part of that text. However, both directly above and below the line, the 
subscriptio is accompanied by four horizontal strokes framing the text. Exactly between the final 
two strokes, there is an angled gap which caused Róhle to observe that it cannot be decided whether 
or not the text continues (Róhle 1976, 310), despite the fact that these final two strokes are still quite 
clearly visible along the frayed border of the parchment. It was this fact that caused Mommsen 
to argue that after oA at least one letter got lost, and possibly more, up to a maximum of six. 
(Mommsen 1868 [2001], LVI* app. ad L 14). Rôhles proposition to read the text of the subscriptio 
as ἔχουσι στίχ(οι) od does not take into account the distinct possibility -- suggested by the frame of 
the horizontal dashes accompanying the subscriptio — that its text may have been longer than can 
presently be discerned in the manuscript. 


(2) In the context suggested by Róhle, the use of ἔχουσι in the meaning extant ‘there are’ (viz. 
230 lines) is rather unusual, to say the least of it. If the scribe who copied the Index auctorum had 
really intended to say: ‘I have written 230 lines’ in order to indicate the basis for his payment, he 
would have done better to use a phrase like ἔγραψα στίχους oA’, or εἰσὶ στίχοι od’. Instead, the 
scribe was almost predestined to confuse both his client and future readers besides. For, by writing 
ἔχουσι στίχ oA without clearly indicating the subject of ἔχουσι - στίχ is an abbreviation -, he may 
easily have led them to believe that the βιβλία written by the iurisprudentes were the subject of 
ἔχουσι, and that these books counted 230 lines: στίχ od serving as the object of ἔχουσι. This would 
hardly have served the purpose of the scribe of the Index, if it was really his intention to indicate the 
basis for his payment. 


(3) As already observed, the Index auctorum was copied by scribe / Manus I, who also copied 
the const. Deo auctore, Tanta, Omnem, the Index titulorum, and the first four books of the Digest. 
(Kaiser 2001, 137, 143-144, 146). Why would this scribe only have referred to the number of lines 
of the Index auctorum as the basis for his payment, while his copying assignment was far more 
extensive than the Index alone? 


(4) In view of the fact that scribe / Manus I copied both the Index auctorum including its 
subscriptio and const. Tanta with its mention of the 3.000.000 lines, it is no more than logical to 
suppose that it was indeed his intention to have his subscriptio refer to the total amount of lines of 
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the works of the iurisprudentes as listed in the Index: thus, the βιβλία mentioned in the main text of 
the Index indeed serving as the subject of ἔχουσι. In view of the room available in the manuscript 
— again suggested by the frame of the horizontal dashes surrounding the subscriptio -, it is quite 
possible that scribe / Manus I did indeed write 3.000.000 in the form of an abbreviation, as already 
supposed by Mommsen. (Mommsen 1868 [2001], LVI* app. ad |. 14). The scribe may have written -- 
or copied from his exemplar - MT, with the letter т (standing for τριακοσίας) written directly above 
the letter u (standing for μυριάδας), despite the fact that Justinian had repeatedly forbidden the use 
of abbreviations, e.g. in const. Deo auctore $ 13, Omnem $ 8, and Cordi $ 5. 


5. On the basis of the above, it can be concluded that the words ἔχουσι στίχ(ων) ὅλ(ας) indicate 
that the information provided by the Index auctorum and const. Tanta / Δέδωκεν ought at least to be 
taken seriously. The subscriptio of the Index auctorum and the reference to the 3.000.000 lines in the 
above passage from const. Tanta / Δέδωκεν $ 1 show that the Index and Tanta / Δέδωκεν are somehow 
connected, even though the Index cannot be regarded as the official list of the sources of the Digest as 
announced in Tanta / Δέδωκεν $ 20, and as the heading of the Index would have us believe. 


Legenda 

Facsimile 1902: Iustiniani Augusti Digestorum seu Pandectarum codex 
Florentinus olim Pisanus phototypice expressus, a cura della 
Commissione ministeriale per la riproduzione delle Pandette, 
Vol. I, fasc. I, Roma 1902 

Kaiser 2001: W. Kaiser, ‘Schreiber und Korrektoren des Codex Florentinus, 


Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, 
romanistische Abteilung 118 (2001), 133-219 


Krüger, Index librorum: Р. Krüger, Index librorum ex quibus Digesta compilata sunt 


Mommsen 1868 & 1870 Th. Mommsen (ed.), Digesta Iustiniani Augusti, Vol. I-II, 

[2001]: Berlin 1868-1870 (repr. as: Id., Digesta Iustiniani Augusti 
(Editio maior), Vol. I-II, (100 Jahre Biirgerliches Gesetzbuch. 
Pandektenrecht, 61), Goldbach 2001) 


Rohle 1976: В. Róhle, ‘Die subscriptio des Index Florentinus, Zeitschrift der 
Savigny-Stiftung für Rechtsgeschichte, romanistische Abteilung 93 
(1976), 310-311 


Wenger 1953 [2000]: L. Wenger, Die Quellen des rómischen Rechts, (Osterreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Denkschriften der 
Gesamtakademie, Band 2), Wien 1953 (repr. as: (100 Jahre 
Bürgerliches Gesetzbuch. Pandektenrecht, 47), Goldbach 2000) 
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Ihe Spider Weaves the Curtains in the Palace of the Caesars 


Byzantine law has a good deal to say about Roman law. Especially the “old” scholia to the 
Basilica contain a lot of contemporaneous material, i.e. Justinianic material. Did the Byzantines 
contaminate the classical material or did they preserve it? Various texts offer material to answer these 
questions. For instance the question about the requirements of the divorce of a Roman marriage 
has been debated. These and other questions will be discussed throughout this contribution to the 
round table. 
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H βυζαντινή νομοθεσία για το διαζύγιο ως προσπάθεια αλλαγής 
κοινωνικών πρακτικών και αντιλήψεων 


Μελετώντας τη σχέση ανάµεσα στη νοµοθεσία και στην κοινωνική εξέλιξη µπορεί να 
διαπιστώσει κανείς είτε την προσαρμογή των νόμων στις κοινωνικές αντιλήψεις, είτε τη σταδιακή 
µεταβολή των τελευταίων µέσω της άνωθεν επιβολής κανόνων δικαίου. Οι ιστορικοί του δικαίου 
γνωρίζουμε άλλωστε καλύτερα ало τον καθένα, ότι το δίκαιο δεν είναι έννοια στατική, αλλά 
μεταβάλλεται µε βάση παράγοντες, που κατά καιρούς δημιουργούν το περιβάλλον μέσα στο 
οποίο διαμορφώνεται. To φαινόμενο αυτό εμφανίζεται µε ιδιαίτερη ενάργεια στην περίπτωση του 
βυζαντινού δικαίου, που αποτέλεσε μεν μετεξέλιξη του ρωμαϊκού σφραγίσθηκε όµως έντονα ало 
την ελληνιστική δικαιική παράδοση της Ανατολής και ало την χριστιανική θρησκεία. Προνομιακός 
χώρος για την επίδραση της τελευταίας υπήρξε το οικογενειακό δίκαιο, το οποίο ήδη ало πολύ 
νωρίς άρχισε να προσαρμόζεται στους κανόνες της χριστιανικής ηθικής. Δεν υπάρχει αμφιβολία, 
ότι και η κοινωνία μεταβλήθηκε σταδιακά σε «χριστιανική», η µεταβολή όµως αυτή δεν σήμαινε 
και την πλήρη εκρίζωση μακραίωνων πρακτικών και αντιλήψεων. Χαρακτηριστικό παράδειγµα 
επιβιώσεως περασμένων νοοτροπιών αποτέλεσε το ζήτημα του διαζυγίου, που αποτέλεσε, σίγουρα 
υπό την επίδραση της Εκκλησίας, αντικείµενο επαναλαμβανόμενων νομοθετικών ρυθμίσεων, 
οι οποίες, κατά τη γνώμη µου τουλάχιστον, δεν μπόρεσαν εν τέλει να μεταβάλλουν ριζικά την 
αντίληψη της κοινωνίας, για τις προὐποθέσεις παραμονής σε µια γαμήλια σχέση. 


Τόσο στον ελληνικό κόσµο όσο και στη Ρώμη, επικρατούσε η αντίληψη για ελεύθερη λύση 
του γάμου. Το ρωμαϊκό δίκαιο, μάλιστα, στήριζε τη συζυγική σχέση κατά κύριο λόγο στη «γαμική 
διάθεση».Έτσι όπως ο γάμος καταρτιζόταν καταρχήν μόνον µε τη συναίνεση των συζύγων, λυνόταν 
και αυτομάτως, όταν η συναίνεση εξέλιπε eite στο πρόσωπο και των δύο συζύγων είτε του ενός. Н 
παράδοση αυτή εμπόδισε την υιοθέτηση απὀ το πολιτειακό δίκαιο της ευαγγελικής επιταγής, OTL το 
διαζύγιο ήταν επιτρεπτό μόνον σε περίπτωση μοιχείας, η οποία καταγράφηκε και στον κανόνα 9 του 
Μεγάλου Βασιλείου. Н υποχώρηση της Εκκλησίας στο συγκεκριµένο ζήτημα είναι ίσως μοναδική 
και σίγουρα αξιοσημείωτη: δεν σήμανε πάντως και την πλήρη προσαρμογή της στις κρατούσες 
αντιλήψεις. Ἠδη, λοιπόν, επἰ Μεγάλου Κωνσταντίνου, το έτος 33], αρχίζουν να προβλέπονται 
συγκεκριμένοι λόγοι, τους οποίους μπορούσε va επικαλεσθεί ο ένας апо τους συζύγους για va 
λύσει μονομερώς τον γάμο του. To 449, eni Θεοδοσίου Β΄, οι λόγοι αυτοί αυξήθηκαν, αλλά τελικά о 
Ιουστινιανός µε τη Νεαρά 117 του 542 τους καθόρισε για μιά ακόµη φορά, περιορίζοντάς τους και 
διακρίνοντάς τους σε εκείνους που αφορούσαν τον άνδρα και εκείνους που αφορούσαν τη γυναίκα. 


Σύμφωνα λοιπόν µε τη Νεαρά 117, ο άνδρας για να διαζευχθεί τη σύζυγό του μπορούσε 
να επικαλεσθεί: a) η ανάµειξἠ της σε έγκλημα εσχάτης προδοσίας B) επιβουλή της ζωής του y) 
καταδίκη της για μοιχεία και 6) συμπεριφορά ηθικώς επιλήψιµη (π.χ. συμμετοχή σε συμπόσια και 
λουτρά µε άνδρες пара τη θέλησή του συζύγου της). Από τους τέσσερις παραπάνω λόγους, οι 
δύο πρώτοι ήταν δυνατό να προβληθούν και απὀ τη σύζυγο. Κατά τα λοιπά, η γυναίκα μπορούσε 
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να επικαλεσθεί a) προσβολή της ηθικής της προσωπικότητας (π.χ. ἐκδοσή της σε πορνεία απὀ 
τον σύζυγο ή συκοφαντία για μοιχεία) και В) μόνιμη εξωσυζυγική σχέση του άνδρα, την οποία 
αυτός αρνείτο να διαλύσει, παρά τις παρακλήσεις και προτροπές της συζύγου του και συγγενών. 
Χαρακτηριστικό παράδειγµα για την υποχρέωση διατήρησης ακόµη και ενός αφόρητου γάμου 
αποτελεί μάλιστα το κεφάλαιο 14 της Νεαράς, σύμφωνα µε το οποίο --αντίθετα µε τη ρύθμιση του 
Θεοδοσίου В'— η κακοποίηση της συζύγου «μάστιξιν» ἡ «ξύλοις», δεν της έδινε δικαίωµα γιά λύση 
του γάμου αλλά μόνον για χρηματική αποζημίωση, η οποία όµως αποκλειόταν, όταν εκείνη είχε 
συμπεριφερθεί µε τρόπο που συνιστούσε αιτία διαζυγίου. Εκτός and τους παραπάνω λόγους λύσης 
του γάμου, που οφείλονταν σε υπαίτια συμπεριφορά του ενός από τους δύο συζύγους, µε τη Νεαρά 
117 προβλέφθηκαν και τρείς λόγοι που δεν οφείλονταν σε υπαιτιότητα του άνδρα ή της γυναίκας 
και οι οποίοι ήταν а) ανικανότητα του άνδρα για συνουσία που υπήρχε оло την αρχή του γάμου 
В) επιλογή του μοναχικού βίου ало τον έναν ή και τους δύο συζύγους y) μακροχρόνια αιχμαλωσία 
χωρίς ειδήσεις, πως ζει ο αιχμάλωτος. 


Παρά τον δραστικό περιορισμό που επέφερε µε τη Νεαρά 117 στο διαζύγιο, ο Ιουστινιανός 
δεν απέστη ало την αντίληψη, ότι η αποβολή της yaus διάθεσης καθιστούσε αδύνατη τη 
διατήρησή του. Έτσι, ακόµη και όταν γινόταν παρά τον νόμο, η λύση του γάμου ήταν έγκυρη, 
συνοδευόταν όµως από επιβολή περιουσιακών κυρώσεων και ειδικά για τη γυναίκα µε εγκλεισμό 
σε μοναστήρι. Την τελευταία αυτή ποινή επεξέτεινε ο αυτοκράτορας µε τη Νεαρά 134, το έτος 556, 
και στους άνδρες. Η ελευθερία διάζευξης ουσιαστικά λοιπόν καταργήθηκε, γιατί δύσκολα µπορεί 
να φανταστεί κανείς τί είδους γάμος θα ήταν αυτός, ало τον οποίο θα προτιμούσε κανείς τον 
εγκλεισμό σε μοναστήρι. 


Παρά την εικονομαχική τους πολιτική, οι]σαυροιαυτοκράτορες ακολουθούν στο οικογενειακὀ 
δίκαιο της Εκλογής (ET. 741) πολιτική έντονα επηρεασμένη оло тис επιταγές της Εκκλησίας.Έτσι δεν 
προβλέπονται παρά μόνον τρείς λόγοι διαζυγίου: а) εξώγαµες σχέσεις της γυναίκας ή ανικανότητα 
του άνδρα В) επιβουλή της ζωής και у) λέπρα, ενώ ρητά αναφέρεται, ότι αποκλείεται η λύση του 
γάμου λόγω παραφροσύνης του ενός συζύγου. Η υπερβολικά περιοριστική αυτή πολιτική, πάντως, 
δεν επικράτησε. Φαίνεται πως ήδη κατά τη διάρκεια του 8” αιώνα το Εκλογάδιο --που αποτέλεσε 
ανολοκλήρωτη προσπάθεια αναθεώρησης της Εκλογής--- επεξέτεινε τους λόγους διαζυγίου προς 
την κατεύθυνση του ιουστινιάνειου δικαίου. Η στροφή αυτή ολοκληρώθηκε στους χρόνους των 
Μακεδόνων αυτοκρατόρων µε то κίνημα της «ανακάθαρσης των παλαιών νόμων». Ενώ όµως 
τα Βασιλικά και о Πρόχειρος Νόμος περιορίζονται στις ρυθμίσεις της Νεαράς 117, η Εισαγωγή 
προέβλεψε και κάποιους περισσότερους λόγους διαζυγίου, προερχόμενους ало το παλαιότερο 
δίκαιο, όπως η καταδίκη του ενός από τους συζύγους για σοβαρό έγκλημα. Ιδιαίτερα σημαντικές 
για την εξέλιξη του δικαίου που διείπε το διαζύγιο, είναι οι Νεαρές 11] και 112 του Λέοντος 
ΣΤ’, µε τις οποίες καθιερώνεται η παραφροσύνη ως λόγος διαζυγίου, ρύθμιση που επικρατεί σε 
αντίθεση µε άλλες αιτίες διάζευξης προβλεπόμενες σε Νεαρές του ίδιου αυτοκράτορα, οι οποίες 
δεν είχαν την ίδια τύχη. Τόσο όµως ot ρυθμίσεις της Εισαγωγής όσο και αυτές των Νεαρών του 
Λέοντα δείχνουν, πως ο βυζαντινός νομοθέτης είχε επίγνωση, του ότι οι σχέσεις των ανθρώπων 
δεν μπορούν να λειτουργήσουν σε ασφυκτικά πλαίσια και προφανώς αφουγκράζονταν τις ανάγκες 
της κοινωνίας. Ἠταν, κατά πάσα πιθανότητα, η αντίδραση της Εκκλησίας που εμπόδιζε την άσκηση 
µιας ελαστικότερης νομοθετικής πολιτικής. 


Όλοι οι λόγοι διαζυγίου που προαναφέρθηκαν — = εξαίρεση τη μοναχική κουρά και των δύο 
συζύγων --- είτε ήταν υπαίτιοι είτε ανυπαίτιοι, αφορούσαν το πρόσωπο του ενός апо αυτούς. Ἠταν 
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όµως δυνατό, η γαμική διάθεση va είχε εκλείψει кои оло τους δύο συζύγους, οπότε το διαζύγιο θα 
ήταν συναινετικό. Το ρωμαϊκό δίκαιο διέκρινε μάλιστα και ορολογικά τις δύο διαφορετικές αυτές 
περιπτώσεις, χαρακτηρίζοντας τη μονομερή λύση του γάμου ως repudium και την ало κοινού ως 
divortium. Н συναινετική λύση του γάμου γινόταν δεκτή μέχρι το 546, οπότε µε τη Νεαρά 117 
προβλέφθηκαν σοβαρές περιουσιακές κυρώσεις για όσους την επιχειρούσαν, OL οποίες όμως μάλλον 
αποδείχθηκαν ατελέσφορες, γιατί 10 χρόνια αργότερα επιβλήθηκε, µε τη Νεαρά 134, εγκλεισµός 
των δύο πρώην συζύγων σε μονή. Н ρύθμιση αυτή προκάλεσε αναμφιβόλως δυσαρέσκεια και έτσι 
ο διάδοχος του Ιουστινιανού, Ιουστίνος Β΄, επέτρεψε το έτος 566 και πάλι το συναινετικό διαζύγιο. 
Προφανώς για να προλάβει αντιδράσεις της Εκκλησίας, ο αυτοκράτορας ανέφερε στο προοίμιο 
της σχετικής Νεαράς του, ότι υπήρχαν περιπτώσεις κατά τις οποίες, χωρίς να συντρέχει κάποιος 
νόμιμος λόγος διαζυγίου, μεταξύ των συζύγων επενέβαινε ο «σκαιός δαίμων» και τους προκαλούσε 
«αδιάλλακτον μίσος», που καθιστούσε αναγκαία τη λύση του γάμου. 


Όπως προκύπτει απὀ διάφορες πηγές, η Νεαρά του Ιουστίνου πρέπει να ἰσχυσε για 
περισσότερα από 100 χρόνια. To έτος 691/692 όμως, η Πενθέκτη Οικουμενική Σύνοδος απείλησε 
µε βαριές εκκλησιαστικές πηγές όσους έλυναν τον γάμο τους χωρίς συγκεκριµένο νόμιμο λόγο, 
ενώ, 50 περίπου χρόνια αργότερα, η Εκλογή ue τον αυστηρότατο περιορισμό της δυνατότητας για 
διάζευξη, δεν άφηνε περιθώρια για συναινετική λύση του γάμου. Οι άνθρωποι της εποχής όµως 
βρήκαν ένα τέχνασμα για να παρακάμπτουν τα εμπόδια του νόμου. Άρχισαν, λοιπόν, να γίνονται 
ανάδοχοι των παιδιών τους, δημιουργώντας έτσι μεταξύ τους κώλυμα απὀ πνευματική συγγένεια, 
που οδηγούσε σε λύση του γάμου. Η πρακτική αυτή φαίνεται πως έγινε ανεκτή, τουλάχιστον απὀ 
το Κράτος, για ικανό χρόνο. Me ша Νεαρά όµως είτε του Λέοντος Ε΄ (ёт. 819/820) είτε ---κατά την 
άποψη που διατύπωσε σε μία ало τις τελευταίες εργασίες του ο αείμνηστος Andreas Schminck— 
του Λέοντος ΣΤ’ (ёт. 911/912), θεσπίστηκαν βαρύτατες κυρώσεις για όσους κατέφευγαν ото 
παραπάνω τέχνασμα ἡ, γενικότερα, συνήπταν δεύτερο γάμο, έχοντας κατορθώσει να λύσουν τον 
προηγούμενο µε οποιονδήποτε τρόπο σχετιζόταν µε κοινή συναίνεση. Παρά την αυτοκρατορική 
αυτή αντίδραση, δεν έλειψε απὀ τη νομοθεσία της μέσης περιόδου και µια προσπάθεια εκ νέου 
καθιέρωσης του συναινετικού διαζυγίου µε διάταξη της Εισαγωγής, η οποία όµως δεν απαντά στον 
Πρόχειρο Νόμο και μάλλον δεν ίσχυσε. Το γεγονός, πάντως, ότι το κείµενο αυτό —pe επιπλέον 
αναφορές στον «μισάνθρωπο δαίμονα», που θυμίζουν τη Νεαρά του Iovotivov— εμφανίζεται 
σε χειρόγραφα ως Νεαρά κάποιου µη κατανομαζόμενου αυτοκράτορα, αποδεικνύει, κατά τη 
γνώμη µου τουλάχιστον, ότι η κοινωνική πίεση για τη δυνατότητα συναινετικής λύσης του γάμου 
παρέμενε ισχυρή, παρά τις αλλεπάλληλες νομοθετικές απαγορεύσεις. Όπως πάντως και να είχαν 
τα πράγματα, ало τον 12° αιώνα σώζεται η μαρτυρία του κανονολόγου Αλεξίου Αριστηνού, ότι 
στην εποχή του το συναινετικὀ διαζύγιο ήταν απαγορευμένο. 


Από τη μέχρι τώρα ανάπτυξη αποκοµίζει κανείς την εντύπωση, πως ало τη μέση βυζαντινή 
περίοδο και µετά το διαζύγιο είχε περιορισθεί οριστικά στα στενά πλαίσια που προέβλεπαν ot 
Νεαρές 117 και 134 tov Ιουστινιανού. Προκαλεί λοιπόν έκπληξη το γεγονός, ότι --όπως προκύπτει 
κατά κύριο λόγο ало τη µελέτη του νομολογιακού έργου του αρχιεπισκόπου Αχρίδας Δημητρίου 
Χωματηνού και tov μητροπολίτη Ναυπάκτου Ιωάννη Αποκαύκου-- η Εκκλησία ---στην οποία είχε 
περιέλθει µετά τον 11° αιώνα η αρμοδιότητα για την επίλυση διαφορών ало τη σχέση του γάµου--- 
αρχίζει να δείχνει αρκετή ελαστικότητα σε σχέση µε το διαζύγιο. Συγκεκριµένα, γάμοι λύονται 
μετά опо πολύ ευρεία ερμηνεία των διατάξεων του νόμου. Ακόμη δεν λείπουν και περιπτώσεις, 
κατά τις οποίες δεν αναζητείται καν νόμιμος λόγος, αλλά το διαζύγιο χορηγείται µε το επιχείρημα, 
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ότι η συμπεριφορά ή η κατάσταση του ενός απὀ τους δύο συζύγους είχε προκαλέσει στον άλλον 
«ακατάλλακτον μίσος», που καθιστούσε αδύνατη τη διατήρηση του γάμου. Τόσο ο παραπάνω όρος 
--που θυµίζειτη φρασεολογία της Νεαράς tov Iovotivov— όσο kat та πραγματικά περιστατικάπου 
περιγράφονται στο σκεπτικό των αποφάσεων οδηγούν μάλιστα κάποτε στη σκέψη, ότι σε κάποια 
από αυτά та διαζύγια οιπροβαλλόμενοιλόγοι ήταν προσχηματικοί και η διάζευξη επερχόταν τελικά 
µε κοινή συναίνεση. Βλέπουμε λοιπόν ότι η ίδια η Εκκλησία, που είχε προβάλλει τόσες αντιδράσεις 
για την ελεύθερη λύση του γάμου, ήταν εκείνη που τελικά προχώρησε ακόµη και πέρα από τις 
προβλέψεις της πολιτειακής νομοθεσίας. 


Πώς unopei va εξηγηθεί to γεγονός αυτό; Ek πρώτης όψεως αποτελεί μιά ήττα κατά κύριολόγο 
της Εκκλησίας —n οποία δεν κατόρθωσε να περιορίσει τη λύση γάμου μεταξύ ζώντων στα πλαίσια 
της ευαγγελικής επιταγής--- αλλά και της Πολιτείας, που —uetà ало µακραίωνες νομοθετικές 
προσπάθειες--- δεν επέβαλε ένα γενικά αποδεκτό πλαίσιο για το διαζύγιο. Κατά τη γνώµη µου, 
η παραπάνω αποτυχία της Πολιτείας οφείλεται στην ατολµία που χαρακτήριζε την πολιτική της. 
Χαρακτηριστικό παράδειγµα αποτελεί η νομοθετική πολιτική του Ιουστινιανού, ο οποίος αφενός 
μεν μένει πιστός στην αντίληψη, πως η διατήρηση της συζυγικής σχέσης παρά την αποβολή της 
γαμικής διάθεσης στο πρόσωπο του ενός ή και των δύο συζύγων είναι αδύνατη (N. 117), τους 
επιβάλλει --προφανώς τιµωρώντας τους για τα αισθήματά τους!-- εγκλεισμό σε μονή (N. 134). 
Ακόμη, επί Μακεδόνων αυτοκρατόρων, η δυνατότητα για συναινετικό διαζύγιο αναγνωρίζεται 
και καταργείται µέσα σε συντοµότατο χρόνο, ενώ λόγοι διάζευξης, πέραν αυτών της Νεαράς 117, 
εμφανίζονται και εξαφανίζονται στα νομικά κείµενα, χωρίς να µπορεί κανείς να διαγνώσει µέσα ало 
αυτά την άσκηση μιάς ξεκάθαρης νομοθετικής πολιτικής. Όσο αφορά όµως την Εκκλησία, θεωρώ 
ότι η κατάσταση είναι περισσότερο περίπλοκη απ’ оли εκ πρώτης όψεως φαίνεται. Πάντοτε βέβαια 
µε βάση τις σωζόμενες νομολογιακές πηγές, εκείνη εμφανίζεται συχνά πολύ τολμηρότερη ало την 
Πολιτεία στο ζήτημα της λύσης του γάμου, πιό ευέλικτη και έτοιμη να προσαρμοστεί στις ανάγκες 
των διαδίκων. Το φαινόμενο αυτό μάλιστα παρατηρείται, την εποχή που αποκτά την αποκλειστική 
αρμοδιότητα στις δίκες διαζυγίου. To να σκεφθεί κανείς πως η επαφή µε την πράξη έκανε τους 
εκπροσώπους της περισσότερο ρεαλιστές είναι μάλλον αφελές. Πάντοτε κατά τη γνώμη µου, απὀ 
τη στιγµή κατά την οποία τα δικαιοδοτικά της όργανα ήταν εκείνα που θα αποφάσιζαν, ποιός γάμος 
έπρεπε να λυθεί και ποιός ὀχι και δεν μπορούσαν να βρεθούν προ τετελεσμένων γεγονότων απὀ 
ενέργειες της κοσμικής αρχής, το νομοθετικό πλαίσιο αποκτούσε μειωμένη σημασία. Ηττημένη 
υπήρξε λοιπόν σίγουρα η αυτοκρατορική πολιτική και νικήτρια η κοινωνία ---που διατήρησε την 
αντίληψή της ότι ο γάμος αποτελούσε εκδήλωση ελεύθερης βούλησης-- ενώ --µε βάση αυτή τη 
θεώρηση των πραγµάτων--- η Εκκλησία κράτησε για тоу εαυτό της το ρόλο tov νηφάλιου κριτή για 
τη γνησιότητα ή µη αυτής της βούλησης, εξασφαλίζοντας κατά το δυνατόν ειρήνη στο ποίμνιό της 
αλλά και τη δική της κυριαρχία. 
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Renewing the Law in Byzantium: The Emperor's Law and Society's Law 


We know that in the Byzantine Empire, the law was inextricably linked with the person of the 
emperor. He was νόμος ἔμψυχος and ἔννομος ἐπιστασία, and for this reason possessed the exclusive 
right to create laws that would deal with actual situations which pre-classical, classical and post- 
classical Roman law was unable to regulate or resolve appropriately. First codified in the sixth 
century AD, the ‘old’ law was an entrenched legal framework whose ‘Romanness’ rendered it an 
incontestable dogma and which — alongside the subsequent legislative production of the Byzantine 
emperors — reflected the Empires ‘established legal system: Therefore, any ‘change’ made to the 
Byzantine legal order was recorded not in the anachronistic ‘old’ law of Rome, but rather in the ‘new 
law, that is the Novels and Chrysobulls. 


Through the legislation they enacted, the Byzantine emperors sought to organise the state, the 
Church and government agencies, to advance the governments domestic and foreign policy, to settle 
specific private disputes and to regulate private life. Justification for the introduction of new measures 
— over and above the general formula of the emperor's justice, a virtue which he ought to possess 
and which was actualised by issuing just laws — did, in some rather rare instances, rest upon earlier 
legislation. Thus, a Novel could be used explicitly to abolish an earlier law, as was the case with Novels 
21, 53 and 66 promulgated by Leo the Wise, or to revive an older law that had fallen into disuse, such 
as the oath taken by the judges that was put back to force with a θέσπισµα issued by Andronicus П 
Palaeologus. There are nevertheless also other Novels in which, with the emperor's explicit or implicit 
acceptance, the regulations introduced stem not from his individual will, but rather from society. 


Thus, some customs, which may have even run counter to the provisions of Roman law, were 
given legal status by imperial decree. One such example is the Novel issued by John Comnenus, 
the emperor of Trebizond, which explicitly abolished the Roman collatio dotis and established the 
customary practice of excluding daughters that had received a dowry from their father’s inheritance. 


From the moment that they gained Novel status, such customs were seen as a rule of law 
originating ‘from above’ that reflected and identified with the emperor's will. The primary aim 
behind their incorporation into official legislation seems to have been to underline the emperor's 
authority and to show him to be the sole shaper of juridical life, since it was he who controlled 
any other source of rules of law that could, if not produced under his aegis, render his legislative 
monopoly null and void. 


In other instances, imperial laws may have legislated established practices that derived from 
case law. One such example is the recognition by thirteenth-century ecclesiastical judge Demetrius 
Chomatianus, in certain specific cases, of inheritance rights both to the relatives of a deceased 
person as well as to his/ her surviving spouse -something which was ruled out entirely in Justinians 
Novel 118. Some decades later, this practice originating from case law attained the status of imperial 
law through the Novel issued by Andronicus II Palaeologus. This Novel came into being in 1306 and 
established trimoiria, or the tripartite division of an inheritance. 
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The question which arises is the following: was imperial law a vehicle for legislative as well as 
juridical change? Did the regulations it introduced ultimately provide solutions that reflected real- 
life needs? 


To answer this question, one will have to approach the concept of law from a different perspective: 
that is, not as any rule of law which, irrespective of its origins, forms part of imperial legislation (the 
formal conception of law), but rather as any rule of law that consolidates in real life widespread 
practices that do not always correspond to an imperial Novel (the substantive conception of law). 


Such ‘substantive laws’ are to be found — once again — both in social and in judicial practice. 


An example from the sphere of social practice is that of concubinage: despite its explicit 
legislative abolition in Leos Novel 91, it continued to thrive as a social institution. At least, that is 
what the civil and ecclesiastical case laws subsequent to Novel 91 reveal. Here we see the judges 
recognising these relationships as actual situations, and thereby basing their rulings on pre-Novel 91 
legislation that accepted such relationships and regulated the results arising from them. 


The same applies to divorce by mutual consent. This method of dissolving a marriage continued 
to be practised despite its legislative abolition and the criminalisation of the practices that spouses 
employed to conceal their true motives and to separate by mutual consent (the practice of one of 
the spouses becoming their child’s godparent: this would have created a retrospective impediment 
to marriage to the other parent, resulting in the immediate dissolution of the marriage). 


It appears, given their wide acceptance, that the above practices proved to be more tenacious 
than their legislative abolition. 


Case law is yet another source of established practices that may have conflicted with the content 
of official law. An example: Provision 1,13,20 of the Hexabiblos (which replicates title 24,16 of 
Eustathius Romanus’ Peira) declares null and void any sale effected by a married woman for as long 
as she is married. Here, Eustathius (and Harmenopoulos) acknowledge the legislative regulations, 
according to which the sale of dowries is forbidden and is only permitted in exceptional, restrictive 
cases mentioned in the law. However, the comment that follows this provision in the Hexabiblos tells 
us that this regulation was not adhered to by the courts, which were in the habit of ruling differently. 
In other words, they ruled that a woman could sell her dowry herself and the sale would be valid, 
subject to certain conditions. Namely, that: a) the sale took place with the written consent of her 
spouse, b) it was accompanied by a notarial document and c) the reason for the sale, which had to 
be mentioned in the contract, must not have been proven false. Under these conditions, the case law 
held that the sale of a dowry was valid and could not be revoked for any reason, even if the woman’s 
spouse was to later become impoverished. 


The above examples, which — owing to the especially limited time allocated to this presentation 
— are only a small sample, ultimately lead to the following conclusions as regards the Byzantine 
legal order on the one hand, and juridical life on the other: 


In the Byzantine Empire, adaptation of social life to the laws in force was not always a given. 
Imperial law was neither the sole, nor the indisputable vehicle for introducing changes that also 
corresponded to real life. Attaleiates comments to that effect, admitting that of all the Novels Leo 
the Wise issued, the only ones implemented were those that filled gaps left in earlier legislation. 
On the other hand, it is a fact that in some cases juridical life was determined and evolved based 
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on the practices stemming from other mechanisms producing rules of law which, given that they 
were more successful in meeting real-life needs, shaped juridical life while ignoring the provisions 
of imperial law. 


Ultimately, in Byzantine juridical life, the adaptation of real life to a regulatory framework 
and the ability of legislation to meet real-life needs should be considered neither self-evident nor a 
given. For us, too, nowadays, it is not always clear where their boundaries lie. 
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On the Alienation of the Dowry. Some Remarks about the Application of 
the Senatus Consultum Velleianum and the Term διδασκαλία τοῦ νόµου in 
Byzantine Law 


Justinian’s 530 A.D. constitutio CJ 5.13.1.15 prohibited the alienation of the unassessed dowry 
by the husband even with the wife’s consent. Novel 61, issued seven years later, stipulated that for 
a transaction involving prenuptial gifts to be valid, the wife needed to give her consent twice in a 
period of two years after the initial agreement. 


However, because Novel 61 cites the aforesaid Justinianic constitutio (CJ 5.13.1.15) and because 
the same Novel shows similarities to the constitutio CJ 4.29.22 concerning the Senatus Consultum 
Velleianum (hereafter SCV), the Byzantines were led to believe that not only the alienation of 
prenuptial gifts but also that of dowry were governed by the same legal framework and that they were 
both somehow connected to the SCV. Therefore, in the Byzantines’ point of view, the alienation of 
dowry was subject to the same rules and restrictions that governed the alienation of prenuptial gifts, 
ie. the transfer of the dowry was only allowed if women were to reiterate their consent two years 
after the initial transaction. The aforementioned Justinianic regulations were explicitly reproduced 
in the imperial legislation and included in numerous legal collections and compilations of the 
middle and late Byzantine period. However, as the studies of A. Christophilopoulos and Helen 
Saradi-Mendelovici have shown, these regulations were in fact never enforced. 


In Byzantine law there were many provisions safeguarding the dowry. The dotal property was 
considered a separate property unit, that in many occasions was a substantial part of the family 
estate. The wife had legal ownership of the dotal property while the husband was its administrator. 
There was also the competing need for the transactions involving the alienation of dowry to be secure 
and streamlined to protect the interests of any bona fide purchaser. Therefore, in all transactions 
involving alienation of any piece of dotal property two competing interests were at play and needed 
to be balanced: on one hand, the need to safeguard womens interests in their own property ensuring 
that women knowingly and freely consented to its disposition, and on the other hand, the need to 
protect the interests of any potential purchaser. One can imagine the legal problems that would 
arise if, for example, the initial buyer of dotal property decided to sell it to a bona fide purchaser and 
the original owner, the endowed woman, at the end of the two-year period changed her mind and 
contested the initial agreement. If the law was enforced, then the initial transaction would be void 
and the dotal property would be rendered inalienable. 


Therefore, due to the two competing interests, Justinian’s legal provisions, that prohibited 
the alienation of the unassessed dowry by the husband even with the wifes consent as they were 
interpreted by the Byzantines, were never enforced. However, in order to counterbalance and protect 
the womens rights, it was deemed necessary to ensure that in cases of alienation of dotal property 
women should give their informed consent. This is the reason why in some notarial documents 
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from the middle and mainly the late Byzantine period related to the alienation of dotal property, as 
well as in decisions of the Patriarchal court, the “law aiding women?” is repeatedly mentioned, along 
with the woman's declaration that knowingly and out of her own free will renounce her right to 
invoke its protection. 


Undoubtedly, in the Byzantine’s point of view the “law aiding women" was related to, or more 
precisely, was identified with the SCV. The SCV, enacted in the mid-first century A.D., determined 
that women should not intercede on behalf of anyone. Intercedere means to intervene, interpose 
oneself between a debtor and a creditor and undertake a debt on someone’ behalf. Therefore, 
a woman who was sued in respect to an intercessio of any kind could plead the exceptio senatus 
consulti Velleiani. 


In Byzantine law, however, the SCV was not limited to intercessio cases, like in Roman law, but 
it was broadly applied. In my view, the SCV’s broader application was not, at least initially, merely 
the result of misinterpretation due to the Byzantines’ lack of understanding of the Roman doctrine 
of the decree. It was rather used to counteract the non-application of the Justinianic legal provisions, 
which if enforced, would have led to insecure transactions. 


What is the identity of the “law aiding women” after all? And what exactly do we mean with the 
term “teaching”? Undoubtedly, Byzantines when referring to the “law aiding women” did not have in 
mind a specific regulation, but the SCV, which they regarded as a law protecting women in general. 
The term “teaching” did not mean that women were actively informed about their rights according 
to a particular legal provision that as we saw did not exist as such. Rather, “teaching” was another 
way to denote that a woman received consideration and knowingly and explicitly renounced the 
benefit, afforded by the SCV, to challenge later the transaction. In this way, the involved transactions 
are secured. This is the reason why a woman could only renounce this right if she has attained the 
age of majority. 


The broad application of the SCV attested in notarial practice and the mutation of its Roman 
core led in turn to misinterpretations. The Byzantines’ lack of knowledge regarding the legal matters 
that the SCV was designed to settle is also obvious in Peira. Revealing is the legal reasoning in 
Peira 12.1 concerning the regulation “that the SCV comes to the assistance of women who have 
guaranteed, but if they paid money for others have no right to recover it.” The true meaning of the 
regulation is that women can invoke the SCV when their debt is still outstanding, not if they have 
already paid it. In contrast, Eustathios Rhomaios seems to believe women can invoke the SCV when 
they act as guarantors since their ignorance of the law is excused due to the weakness of their sex, 
but not when they have fulfilled their obligation since they have committed two errors: not only 
they ignored the relevant law but also they did not raise an objection before making any payments. 


The “law aiding women” was not only applied in the judicial practice of the late Byzantine 
period. It is even mentioned by Michael Psellos (Orationes Forenses et Acta, ed. G. T. Dennis, actum 
no.3) in March 1049 in a case concerning alienation of dotal property. The legal proceedings took 
place presumably in Asia Minor. It is not clear if Psellos was the judge or simply the recorder of the 
case, the pertinent parts of which are as follows: in virtue of a chrysobull issued by the emperor Basil 
П in 1006/1007 to his grandparents, protospatharios and vestiarites John Iveritzes claimed ownership 
of a suburban property named Vivarion, which was actually occupied by the manglabites Basil. 
Basil, in rebuttal, asserted that the land had been sold in October 1000 by the grandfather of the 
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petitioner, Stephanos Iveritzes, to Michael, brother of the kouboukleisios Leon. The transaction was 
perfectly legal, since Vivarion had already been donated to Stephanos Iveritzes in 995/996. Michael 
conveyed Vivarion as a dowry to his daughter Maria, who in turn, jointly with her husband, sold 
the land to the father of the respondent manglabites Basil, Pikrides. However, after her husband’s 
death, Maria contested the initial transaction and the transfer of the Vivarion to Pikrides, pleading 
«τὸν βοηθοῦντα νόμον». Before the judge came to a decision, the two litigants, Maria and Pikrides, 
agreed to settle the case with a settlement sanctioned by the court. According to their settlement, 
Maria in exchange for an additional amount of money consented to sell her dotal property. 


Psellos’s account is noteworthy for a number of reasons. It clearly shows that during the 11" 
century not only the alienation of the dotal property was allowed, but also the women’s right to 
invalidate such a transaction invoking «τὸν βοηθοῦντα νόμον» was established. Furthermore, it 
points out the flexible and practical way the Byzantines were able to settle problems that would 
arise if the original transaction of the dotal property was challenged. The two parties came to an 
agreement before the judge and the woman was “compensated” with a certain amount of money. 
In exchange, she consented once again to the sale of her dotal property to the same buyer. It is 
important to note that in classical Roman law the SCV is attached to the promissory transaction, 
granting women a «defensive» exceptio in order to avoid the fulfillment of a debt that they commit 
themselves propter infirmitas sexus. According to the interpretation that prevailed in Byzantine law, 
however, not only the promissory transaction but also the alienation of the dotal property could be 
invalidated, regardless of the given price. A woman who did not knowingly and explicitly renounce 
the benefit that the “law aiding women” afforded her in the first place, could raise an «offensive» 
actio, claiming back her dotal property, even if the transfer of her dowry had already been completed. 


Nevertheless, the need for the alienation of dotal property to remain secure and valid led 
to different legal solutions. According to a scholion cited in Hexabiblos (ad H. 1.13.20) that can 
safely be dated shortly before 1345, the prohibition of the alienation of dotal property is not legally 
binding. The legal practice which is instead valid and reflects local customary law, is described as 
follows: If a woman: a) during the marriage, b) sells her dowry, c) with the consent of her husband 
d) declaring that the sale is absolutely necessary and justified and e) the proceeds from the sale 
are given directly in the woman's hands, the transaction is perfectly legal and the woman cannot 
reclaim her dotal property, even if her husband dies without any property. 


Thus, we see customary law emerging, which explains the legal formulation in some notarial 
documents. It is not coincidental that in, at least, two documents from the region of Thessaloniki 
(Actes de Docheiariou 3, 42) dated in 1102 and 1373 respectively, in which the renouncement of the 
SCV is mentioned, all the criteria set out by the scholion are met. The women, both of an aristocratic 
background, appear as sole owners and main contracting parties while their husbands consent to 
the sale with their signature. The protection of the women is secured by the fact that the proceeds 
from the sale are given directly to their own hands. 


In the document dated 1102, it is even mentioned that because of the legal ban of the alienation 
of dotal property and the understandable fear of any potential buyer, the vendor Eudokia requests 
the praetor and doux of Thessaloniki to grant her permission to sell her dotal property. The judge 
recognizes her claim as perfectly legal referring to the law of Basilica 28.8.20, which is interpreted 
broadly on the legal grounds that her husband had no income, and allows to sell her property. The 
warranty of her husband protospatharios Stephanos Rasopoles, which follows the deed of sale, proves, 
however, that he was all but destitute and that the whole procedure was a device to circumvent the law. 
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At the end of the 14th century the need for the “teaching” of the “law aiding women” to be 
prescribed was felt as pressing since it seemed that it was used as a loophole in cases where women 
changed their minds and wanted to withdraw from a transaction. A hypotyposis of the Patriarch 
Matthew I in 1398 attempted to prescribe the process of “teaching”. He decreed that the exokatakoiloi 
archontes in charge of “teaching” should explain to women their rights only after the Patriarch 
had been informed. Furthermore, the document renouncing the woman's right to invoke later the 
“law aiding women’, was to be drafted by a secretary of the church other than the ecclesiastic who 
explained the law to them. The presence of witnesses was also mandated. 


It is worth noting that the hypotyposis was issued at a time of political instability and confusion 
when Constantinople was under siege by the Turks with its people suffering by famine and deprivation. 
It is perhaps related to the drafting of the Hexabiblos aucta, a legal compilation seeking the return to the 
Roman origins. This hypotyposis as well as the Byzantines’ view, especially in the late Byzantine period, 
that the SCV applies to any transaction that involves women, explains why the SCV was mentioned in 
numerous notarial documents even in a notarial template regarding adoption. 


The above discussion reveals the different picture that emerges from the normative texts 
(«law in books») and from the documentary evidence («law in action»). It also illustrates that the 
alteration of the Byzantine law in comparison to the Roman legal tradition is not always a result of 
misunderstandings or poor knowledge of its doctrines. The non-implementation of the Justinianic 
regulations in legal practice, despite their inclusion in the Byzantine legal books, was -at least in my 
view- deliberate, intending to serve social purposes, in our case, the necessity for the dotal property 
to be alienated and liquidated under certain circumstances. On the other hand, the regulations of 
Justinian led to a broader application of the SCV, confusion regarding its origin and even to the 
emergence of local customary law. In Byzantium, law can at the same time serve as a means of 
change and stability. 
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« Topai » dans les ambigüités (« ἀμφίβολα ») des lois byzantines. Éléments des 
approches interprétatives des scoliastes byzantins 


En dépit de l'étendue limitée du matériel jurisprudentiel de la période byzantine qui est parvenu 
jusqu’à nous, matériel provenant surtout de hautes cours de justice, déminents historiens du droit ont 
fréquemment souligné le rôle créateur de règles du droit de la jurisprudence byzantine temporelle et 
ecclésiastique. Particulièrement au cours de la période médiobyzantine (1x*-xir'siécle), la « plasticité » 
des notions juridiques et, par conséquent, les évolutions dans le domaine de l'interprétation 
juridique vont étre favorisées par les pratiques qui prolongent la vigueur (ou bien lélargissent ou la 
rétablissent) de réglementations plus anciennes qui étaient entretemps tombées en désuétude d'une 
part, d'autre part par les fréquentes divergences législatives de l'application de positions de doctrines 
juridiques encore en formation, puis par le nombre plutót réduit dordonnances d'abolition formelle 
ainsi que par l'application d'institutions particuliéres directement tissues dans la structure politique 
et le fonctionnement de l'Empire byzantin. 


Pourtant, une plus grande souplesse des limites de l'action du juge byzantin ne voulait pas 
forcément dire absence totale de directions législatives sur l'approche interprétative des régles du 
droit, qu'il soit impérial ou coutumier. Des passages afférents 2.1.33 des Basiliques, 51.32 de la Peira 
et des scolies byzantines (Synopsis des Basiliques N. VI.19 sc. (h), Ecloga Librorum I-X Basilicorum 
(désormais EB) sur B.9.1.38), il ressort que celui qui applique le droit ne doit en aucun cas 
procéder à des solutions d'interprétation contra legem, à savoir, ainsi qu'il est précisément rapporté, 
« déformer » (µεταποιεῖ) ou « interpréter contre le sens » (παρερµηνεύει) la loi écrite en divergeant 
de l'interprétation qui, de toute évidence, saccorde à la formulation grammaticale. Dans sa scolie 
du passage В.9.1.38 (365, , 
l'interprétation quisadressenon seulementaux plaidants « récalcitrants » (ἀπειθεῖς) et «sans vergogne » 


), le rédacteur anonyme de EB va formuler un principe directeur de 


(ἀναίσχυντοι) qui contournent la procédure régulière au moyen de « suppliques » (δεήσεις), mais 
aussi à lempereur byzantin lui-même, à celui qui possède le privilège de l'interprétation authentique 
des lois. Ainsi qu'il le souligne, les questions que la loi définit avec clarté ne doivent pas être 
« interprétées contre leur sens » par les rescrits royaux (ἀντιγραφές, rescripta), mais on ne doit 
pas non plus tenter des approches qui changeraient complètement l'interprétation (μετατυποῦσι(ν)) 
issue de la formulation grammaticale claire d'une disposition législative. 


Quels sont donc les cas qui donnent lieu a ces divergences du principe interprétatif qui invoque 
l'interprétation manifeste (πρόδηλον) des règles juridiques, à savoir l'interprétation qui découle de 
la lettre de la loi à l'aide des régles d'usage syntaxique et lexical ? Outre ces cas ой le législateur 
byzantin définit davance le mode pleinement approprié d'interprétation des déclarations imprécises 
de volonté des parties en litige ou des actions juridiques peu claires (ἀγωγή, ἐπερώτησις), par souci 
de protection sociale particuliére de certaines institutions (comme par exemple celle de la dot ou 
de l'emancipatio) ou afin de protéger l'intérét public ou la sécurité des échanges (interprétation 
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des accords d’achat, de location etc.), les sources de la littérature juridique byzantine mettent en 
relief la question plus large des contradictions byzantines du droit découlant particulierement de 
l'interprétation par la mise en relation de dispositions anciennes et nouvelles. Dans tous ces cas de 
contradictions qui surgissaient aisément, cela sentend, dans le cadre d’une législation aussi étendue 
et minutieuse que celle de Byzance, le législateur suggère a celui qui applique la loi dans sa pratique 
de ne pas aboutir légèrement à la conclusion qu’il existe une antinomie réelle entre des prescriptions 
plus anciennes et nouvelles, sauf en cas d'évidence absolue (B.2.1.34, B.2.1.36, Peira 51.32, Prochiron 
auctum (Ηύξημένον Πρόχειρον) 40.30, Hexabible d'Arménopoulos 1.1.36). Dans la plupart des 
cas, ainsi que le prétendent les Byzantins, il sagit simplement d'une « contradiction apparente » 
(ἐναντιοφάνεια), à savoir d'une opposition d'aspect, non réelle, entre une régle de droit ancienne 
et nouvelle. D'autre part, cette « imperfection » du systéme judiciaire devait étre égalisée, non par 
l'interprétation de chaque disposition législative une à une, mais en corrélant de facon appropriée 
des régles du droit, corrélation qui présuppose l'insertion de chaque notion juridique dans une 
relation d'appartenance systématique et téléologique avec l'ensemble du système légal. 


Des exemples caractéristiques de résolution des contradictions apparentes (ἐναντιοφάνειες) 
par le biais d'un tel raisonnement juridique à Byzance sont offerts par les passages suivants : 


1) Le passage 53.1 dela Peira, dans lequel est examinée l'antinomie entre B.5.1.8 et B.47.1.66, sur 
la question de lexemption de la soumission de la forme écrite du mémoire (υπόμνημα) de certains 
types de donations, et surtout des donations pour raison de piété (destiné à des ceuvres caritatives) 
qui dépassaient la somme de 500 pièces dor. Dans son « apologie » (ἀπολογία), à savoir la défense 
de la loi à laquelle se livre Eustathe Romaios, les passages cités comprennent des réglementations 
qui ne sont contradictoires quen apparence. Et ce car, conformément à l'interprétation du magister 
(μάγιστρος) qui s'appuie sur la nature juridique particulière de ces donations, ainsi qu'il ressort 
également d'autres passages afférents et de scolies de la littérature juridique byzantine (voir sc. (1) 
de Théodore et (2) d'Isidore de B.47.1.66 (BS 2778-27779/, 2779-2780/2 et la scolie (2) d'Isidore de 
B.47.1.68 (BS 2782/2), les donations qui visent à des objectifs caritatifs différent de celles destinées 
à des institutions de charité (qui sont soumises à la forme écrite du mémoire) en raison d'une part 
de lélément de permanence qui dordinaire est absent des donations pour causes de piété, et d'autre 
part du mode de versement des aides financières destinées aux objectifs caritatifs. En effet ces dons, 
en régle générale du moins, sont effectués par versements partiels ou périodiques, et il n'y a pas - ou 
on ne peut le constater – de bénéfice (utilitas, ωφέλεια) du donataire, qui constitue la seule somme 
revendiquée par l'assignation (B.47.1.66 et scolie (2) d' Isidore (BS 2779/2 


? pa 
2) Le passage 51.16 (215, ; ,, 15.9) de la Peira où Eustathe Romaios examine la contradiction 
apparente entre B.7.1.18 et B.9.3.36, sur la question de la vigueur de lopinion de la majorité des 
juges en tant que décision de justice définitive. Conformément aux vues d'Eustathe Romaios, la loi 
qui stipule que, en cas de division de l'opinion des juges, il faut que celle de la majorité comme de 
la minorité soit formulée par écrit dans des « notes » (σημειώσεις) séparées, ne contrevient pas à la 
regle législative plus ancienne du Pandecte justinien (D.42.1.3=B. 9.3.36) qui stipulait que lemporte 
l'opinion dela majorité. Si, par conséquent, il y a division de l'opinion parmi les membres du tribunal 
en formation collégiale, tous doivent alors donner un vote écrit, cest-à-dire qu'ils doivent rédiger 
deux « notes » séparées. Dans ce cas, il пу a aucun doute comme quoi l'opinion de la majorité 
constitue la décision de justice définitive, et elle seule est soumise à l'appel. 
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3) La scolie de EB de B.2.1.41,1 et surtout la scolie de Théodore Balsamon du Nomocanon en 14 
titres (Νομοκάνων σε 14 Tithovc=Nomocanon XIV titulorum, С. RALLEs-M. PoTLÈs (éds), Σύνταγμα 
[Collection par ordre alphabétique], t.1, Athènes 1852, titre A, chap. Γ,Ἕτερον σχόλιον, A1, ,. |, 42, 
1-3), où se pose la question de l'antinomie née de la validité simultanée de plusieurs dispositions 
législatives sur l'« invalidation » de la loi écrite par une règle de droit coutumier. Linterpretation 
quentreprend en l'occurrence le rédacteur anonyme de EB, mais aussi le canoniste du хп“ siècle 
Théodore Balsamon, montre que cette contradiction est purement apparente puisque elle est levée 
si lon incorpore l'interprétation de ces dispositions dans l'ensemble du système légal byzantin. 
Selon Balsamon, qui fonde son interprétation sur la corrélation des dispositions apparemment 
opposées avec la disposition de B.2.1.28 et avec une scolie sur le méme sujet de l'antecessor Stéphane, 
la désuétude, à savoir la non-application pendant longtemps d'une règle de droit écrit, invalide le 
contenu de la loi écrite « pour des raisons d'humanité » (διὰ τὸ φιλάνθρωπον) ; de la méme façon, 
la longue application d'une coutume peut aussi supprimer une régle de droit écrit, mais seulement 
lorsque, pour des « raisons d'humanité », cette coutume a été validée par des décisions de justice. Ce 
nouvel élément, purement axiologique, avancé par Balsamon pour lever la contradiction apparente 
(ἐναντιοφάνεια) entre plusieurs réglementations juridiques sur le processus de « validité » (θέσις) et 
de Г« invalidation » (ἀναίρεσις) des lois écrites de l'Empire, porte sur le devant de la scene la question 
des évaluations individuelles permises au juge byzantin au cours de l'interprétation de la loi. 


Lassouplissement des obligations juridiques : notions et limites légales 


En effet, le cas de la contradiction apparente (ἐναντιοφάνεια) entre différentes regles de droit 
nest pas le seul où le législateur byzantin renvoie sciemment à la notion d'humanité («τὸ φιλάγαθον», 
amour du bien, «τὸ φιλάνθρωπον», bienveillance envers ses semblables, «τὸ καλοθελές», bénévolence, 
«ἡ φιλόκαλος ἀγάπη», amour envers le juste) pour parvenir à une approche interprétative plus juste 
des questions juridiques particuliérement ambigües. Ainsi qu'il ressort particulièrement des textes 
législatifs byzantins et des scolies (voir B.2.3.155, 2 et scolie (1) des Basiliques (BS 18/1), B.60.51.39 
et scolie (1) des Basiliques (BS 3897/1), B.2.1.28, Abrégé des lois (Ἐπιτομὴ Νόμων) 1.16, EB Eis. 
2.8-9, B.2.3,56 et scolie de EB (108, ο 109, |; 
celui qui appliquait le droit devait, en se guidant sur le principe supérieur d'humanité, préciser 
l'intention (du législateur ou de la partie en litige) afin délaborer de facon appropriée la régle de 
droit applicable à laquelle pouvait ensuite étre soumis le litige porté devant lui. Se fondant sur 
cette donnée, le passage 9.3.38 des Basiliques stipule que, lorsque sont jugées des affaires pénales, 
des affaires d'affranchissement ou de versement d'une somme d'argent pour dettes, dans le cas de 


), dans les cas de questions juridiques ambigües, 


suffrage égal l'emporte celui qui est en faveur du plaignant, puisque ce vote réalise au plus juste 
le principe d'humanité. Cest cette formulation assez « condensée » de ce passage des Basiliques, 
qu’analyse plus avant la scolie afférente de EB, qui ajoute les catégories d'affaires auxquelles était 
appliqué ce principe (400, ,, 401, , .), ainsi que sa motivation. 

Mais un nouvel élément, qui semble renverser méme ce principe a priori admis de l'avis 
majoritaire des juges [sur ce sujet, voir principalement B.9.3.39 et la scolie afférente de EB (401, , ,.) ; 
Peira 51.16] est introduit par l'ordonnance II, \’ du manuel didactique du droit Opusculum de jure 
(Ποίημα (Πόνημα) Νομικόν) attribué au juge Michel Attaliote, qui date de l'an 1073/1074. Suivant ce 
passage, une nouvelle loi (il sagit probablement de lordonnance de Nov (Iust.) 125 с. 1(=B.7.1.18), 
plus récente que D.42.1.39 (=B.9.3.39) ; cf. Peira 51.16)) avait consacré la formulation écrite de l'avis 


des juges afin, selon lopinion du rédacteur du Opusculum de jure, que la décision judiciaire finale 
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puisse s'appuyer sur l'avis « le plus juste » méme si ce dernier avait reçu le plus petit nombre de 
suffrages. Mais le passage E} лр’ de la Synopsis Minor (Мошиоу κατὰ στοιχεῖον ou Μικρὰ Σύνοψις, 
fin du хш“ siècle), se range aussi en faveur du renversement du principe de majorité lors des 
décisions de justice. Dans ce passage, nous observons également que, lorsquest jugée une question 
d'affranchissement mais aussi des affaires de dettes, c'est le vote des juges le plus favorable qui prévaut, 
car cest celui qui réalise les injonctions du principe d'humanité. Le rédacteur du passage précise 
tout d'abord que, dans les affaires ой se juge la question de l'affranchissement devant n'importe quel 
tribunal byzantin, et à la condition qu'il sagisse de juges « égaux parle rang et en autres pouvoirs » 
(ἴσοι κατὰ τὴν ἀξίαν καὶ τὴν λοιπὴν δύναμιν), l'emporte, pour des raisons d'humanité toujours, le 
suffrage le plus favorable à l'affranchissement. Par la suite, il va souligner d'autre part que, lorsque 
qu'une question d'affranchissement est jugée, lopinion de la minorité qui sest rangée en faveur de 
l'affranchissement lemporte aussi pour les mémes raisons face à lopinion opposée de la majorité, à 
la condition que cette minorité ne soit pas trés éloignée de la majorité en nombre de votes. Cela vaut 
aussi pour les affaires civiles ой le tribunal est appelé à déterminer le montant d'une dette privée. 
Ainsi qu'il est spécifié, non seulement en cas de suffrage égal, mais méme de légére minorité des 
juges qui reconnaissent lexistence d'une dette un peu moins élevée, leur suffrage lemporte « pour 
des raisons d’humanite » (διὰ φιλανθρωπίαν) sur celui des juges qui ont fixé la dette à une somme 
plus haute. 


Outre ce cas particulier exposé ci-dessus, l'usage de la notion axiologique d'humanité est trés 
largement répandu, tant dans le domaine du droit pénal que privé. Il ressort de ces passages afférents 
que le législateur byzantin abandonne à celui qui applique le droit une large marge d'action législative 
afin qu'il applique cette imprécise mais précieuse notion à la particularité du cas individuel soumis à 
la justice. Dans le domaine du droit pénal particulièrement, il est des cas significatifs où la loi prévoit 
d'une part une peine applicable à un crime donné, conformément au principe général du passage 
2.2.126 des Basiliques (cf. aussi B.60.1.10 ; Hexabible d'Arménopoulos, App. Ш, scolie 44), mais ой 
elle confère aussi, par exception à cette règle générale, la possibilité à celui qui juge d'augmenter ou de 
diminuer la peine prévue à sa discrétion [scolie (2) de Thalélée de l'ordonnance 21.3.3 des Basiliques 
(BS 1315/2), scolie (2) de l'ordonnance 60.51.13 (BS 3886/2) des Basiliques]. En ce qui concerne la 
possibilité d'atténuation de la peine, la scolie (1) du passage 60.51.39 (Pe) (BS 3897/1) des Basiliques 
ainsi que la scolie du rédacteur anonyme de EB jettent une lumiére particuliérement intéressante. 
Conformément à ces scolies, si la loi indique la peine capitale sans cependant préciser le mode de 
cette punition, le juge devra imposer la punition la plus légère « en vertu de la bénévolence et de 
l'amour du bien » (πρὸς τὸ καλοθελὲς καὶ yıAayadwrepov),cest-a-dire qu'il doit énoncer la peine 
nécessaire dictée par lestimation prudente de la relation entre justice et indulgence. De la méme 
facon, conformément à la scolie (k) de l'ordonnance de la Synopsis des Basiliques K, IL, 19, en cas de 
doute pesant sur le contenu exact de la punition prévue, le juge doit imposer la peine la plus légère. 


De surcroit, la punition la plus légère doit étre imposée à l'auteur d'un acte criminel dans 
les cas ой le juge dispose de la possibilité de mettre en rapport, et par suite de les y soumettre, 
les circonstances réelles de l'acte à plusieurs régles de droit qui décrivent les éléments objectifs de 
différents crimes suscitant des conséquences légales (des peines) différentes. Suivant un passage de 
la Peira (51.22), dans lequel est estimé que l'acte de destruction d'une reconnaissance de dette peut 
relever aussi bien des circonstances réelles du crime de faux en écritures que de vol, le juge devait 
adopter le terme légal le plus indulgent pour caractériser l'acte criminel en question et, se fondant 
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sur ce dernier, imposer la peine la plus légére. Egalement, un autre cas révélateur de changement de 
terme légal de l'acte criminel -- passant dans ce cas précis du crime de défloration (παρθενοφθορία) 
à celui d'hybris (ὕβρις), afin d'imposer non pas une реше plus légère, mais une реше plus conforme 
à la gravité du crime - est l'affaire judiciaire à laquelle se réfèrent tant le passage 49.4 de la Peira que 
la scolie (7) du passage 60.37.78 (BS 3738-3739/7) des Basiliques. Il sagit d'un cas caractéristique où 
deux lois sont applicables pour un même crime : selon Eusthate, celle d'hybris couvre plus justement 
le mépris (social) manifesté par le comportement de l’auteur du crime. 


Bien pluslargeencore,parrapportàcequivientd'ètrerapporté, apparaitle pouvoir discrétionnaire 
dont disposait le juge dans le cas de crimes appelés « extraordinaires » (ἐξτραορδινάρια), a savoir des 
crimes privés ou publics pour lesquels la loi décrivait exactement les éléments objectifs du crime 
sans déterminer de peine spéciale [cf. la scolie (2) de B.60.1.24 (BS 3072/20), la scolie 1 de B.60.51.13 
(BS 3885/1), la scolie 1 de B.7.1.17 BS 38/1]. Conformément a la scolie (2) des Basiliques du passage 
60.28.1 (BS 3606/2), dans les cas de crimes pour lesquels nulle реше particulière n’a été déterminée, 
le juge de l'affaire est convié à émettre contre l'auteur du crime la peine que lui commande son 
pouvoir discrétionnaire. On devra cependant noter que, méme dans les cas ой le juge byzantin 
pouvait, suivant la loi, « émettre la peine qu'il voulait » (ἐπάγει ἣν βούλεται ποινήν), ce pouvoir 
discrétionnaire nétait pas illimité, et qu’il devait aussi se mouvoir conformément à la distinctio (μετὰ 
τῆς ἐνταῦθα κειμένης διαστίξεως). La distinctio (διάκρισις, διάστιξις), qui ressort également d'autres 
passages, se forme à l'intérieur des limites fixées par la symétrie (συμμετρία), principe général qui 
imposait le sens des proportions entre la peine et la gravité du crime « extraordinaire » à punir (voir 
à ce sujet B.60.51.13 ainsi que la scolie (22) mot pour mot identique de Constantin de Nicée sur 
B.21.2.13 (BS 1306/22). 
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Ladministration de la justice à l'époque des Paléologues : 
continuité et transformations 


La question posée a cette table ronde serait, d’une part, la difficulté de la délimitation 
entre ancien et nouveau droit byzantin et, de l’autre part, quelle pourrait être la procédure de la 
transformation de ce droit. 


Justinien décréte que : « Afin que la loi puisse rester inébranlable et étant donné que la nature 
humaine et les faits qui se produisent varient, – car, à quoi cela servirait-il si rien ne change et reste 
inébranlable concernant les humains, le fond de leur nature étant en mouvement perpétuel - nous 
avons considéré qu'il est nécessaire d'introduire à la loi quelques exceptions ..., afin que, avec leur 
concours, la loi ne soit nullement ébranlée » (N. 7.2). 


Je pense que, par ce décret, Justinien nous fournit la réponse a la question posée. Lancien et 
le nouveau ne sont qu’une unité, - le droit byzantin -, et les transformations ne sont autres que ces 
« exceptions » introduites afin de respecter la nature humaine étant en mouvement perpétuel, - la 
société --, sans toutefois que la loi soit ébranlée. En d'autres termes, le législateur byzantin doit assurer 
la continuité de la légalité byzantine fondée sur la codification justinienne tout en introduisant des 
nouvelles dispositions afin de régler les nouveaux problèmes qui se posent par une société changeante. 


Lexemple de l'époque des Paléologues révèle, je pense, d'une façon claire cette relation entre 
l'ancien et le nouveau, entre la continuité et la transformation, entre la théorie et la pratique. 


Cependant je voudrais préciser que pendant l'époque de la conquête latine, la légalité byzantine 
a été interrompue et ce nest quen 1261 que Michel XIII Paléologue, a pu la rétablir. 


Pour ce but une des premiéres táches de Michel VIII Paléologue était de rétablir l'administration 
du secteur public ainsi que de la justice. En ce qui concerne l'administration de la justice, il réinstaure 
le basilikon sékréton, « une institution trés ancienne », cest-à-dire le tribunal impérial. Ce tribunal est 
resté en vigueur jusquà la fin de l'Empire. Andronic II rétablit l'ancien tribunal impérial de douze 
membres, institution créée par Justinien, concernant les tribunaux mixtes des provinces. Ce tribunal 
na pas pu se maintenir pour longtemps. Suite à l'échec de cette institution, Andronic III inaugure le 
tribunal des juges généraux. En 1398, Manuel II Paléologue promulgue un prostagma procédant à 
des innovations de cette institution. L'institution des juges généraux reste en vigueur jusqu’à la fin de 
l'Empire, comme l’attestent des décisions conservées aux fonds des monastères athonites. 


Létude des prostagmata et des chrysobulles des empereurs, des dispositions des recueils des lois, 
des textes des érudits de l'époque en corrélation avec des décisions des tribunaux, mais également 
avec des actes du droit privé pourrait éventuellement avancer la discussion sur la continuité et les 
transformations du droit byzantin. 


En guise d'exemple, je propose la présentation d'un dossier de cinq documents sur la méme 
affaire desarchives de Kutlumus, qui comporte un contrat de vente, deux décisions des juges généraux, 
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une de la métropole de Serrès et une consultation du grand chartophylax de Thessalonique. Lobjet 
du contentieux est la possession Фип potager situé a Klopotica revendiqué d’une part par les moines 
du monastère d'Alópou et, de l'autre, par Korésis et les siens. Le contrat de vente date de 1287. La 


premiere décision date de 1341 et la derniére de 1375. 


Étant donné que les actes de ce dossier s'étendent de la fin du хп“ siècle à la fin du x1v° siècle, 
ils nous présentent les institutions des plus anciennes aux plus récentes de l'époque, en d'autres 


termes la continuité et la transformation. 


Par ailleurs, il comporte plusieurs sujets concernant, entre autres, des questions sur le droit 
contractuel, de propriété, des délais, sur l'application des canons de léglise, le droit d'appel contre une 
décision d'un juge général, la validité des décisions des juges arbitres. Bref, autour d'un contentieux 


se déploie le système juridique byzantin, tel qu'il se présente pendant l'époque des Paléologues. 
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Introduction 


In existing scholarship on the social dimension of Byzantine literature, texts are often 
interpreted as merely reflecting the social class of the author, according to a fixed and rather crude 
hierarchy. A more subtle approach could be envisaged, which also takes into account strategies of 
representation. This leads us to the following questions. What is the social status of authors, and 
what strategies did they use to further or negotiate this status? How did they tailor their self-image 
to expectations from society at large, and to their own interests? How do specific social institutions 
(e.g., education, career options, reading groups, the court) shape the field of literary production 
and consumption? How do texts help to define and distinguish social groups, and how do they 
propagate the interests of these social groups? 


The papers of this round table tackle these and other pertinent questions from various angles 
and for different periods. Eric Limousin proposes an addressee-based typology of Byzantine 
literature (particularly of the 11" c.) which accounts for its stylistic and generic variety. Claudia Rapp 
traces the emergence and development of hagiography within changing socio-political contexts in 
early Byzantium. Niels Gaul inquires into the “revival” of rhetorical theatron and performance in 
the post-iconoclast period. Stavroula Constantinou highlights the interaction between the genre 
of Miracle Story Collection and socio-religious practices (in particular, pilgrimage), and examines 
how authorial agency and the audiences horizon of expectations shape this genre. Krystina Kubina 
emphasizes in her case study on Manuel Philes’ epistolary poems that social status is both relational 
and flexible. Charis Messis’s paper contextualizes early Palaiologan engagement with Lucianic satire 
and the contemporaneous resurgence of fictional literature within specific scholarly circles and 
their literary tastes. 
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La société de Constantinople a travers la littérature byzantine 
Introduction 


De nombreux historiens se sont penchés sur la place et les motivations des auteurs byzantins, 
ils essayent den préciser les modalités et les caractères dans la littérature byzantine. Depuis trente 
ans, de nombreux articles a la suite de J. Ljubarskij, S. Papaioannou ou le colloque The Author in 
Middle Byzantine Literature paru en 2014 explorent ces champs de recherche. Il s’agit ici, non de 
saventurer dans des thématiques non maitrisées, mais de proposer un objectif programmatique : 
utiliser la littérature comme un outil pour mieux percevoir et comprendre la société byzantine. 


Il sagit, après de nombreux auteurs, de poser la question de la variété des styles et des genres chez 
les auteurs byzantins. Depuis Ihor Sevéenko, déjà au Congrès International des Etudes Byzantines 
de 1981 a Vienne, qui posait la question du choix de style chez les auteurs byzantins, on sait que les 
Byzantins privilégient et mettent en avant le niveau de style le plus élevé. Sevéenko posait également 
la question de la conservation des manuscrits. Toutefois, comme Га développé Е Bernard, les auteurs 
byzantins préfèrent le style le plus élevé tout en proclamant, à la suite des auteurs classiques, qu'ils 
utilisent une écriture modeste refusant les effets de style a priori. Cette variété de styles est connue 
pour un certain nombre d’auteurs comme Théodore Stoudite, Photios et bien d’autres. Pour le XI° 
siècle qui nous intéresse ici, une première génération d’auteurs est représentée par Jean Mauropous 
qui a laissé une ceuvre comprenant des lettres, des discours et des poèmes. La dernière génération 
est illustrée par les discours et lettres de Théophylacte d’Ochrida. Ces deux auteurs encadrent le 
maitre de la variété, le polygraphe, Michel Psellos dont l'œuvre littéraire est tellement vaste que Гоп 
a tendance à lui attribuer plus que ce qu'il a réellement écrit. 


A varier les styles, les genres, il arrive à ces auteurs, en particulier à Michel Psellos de se contredire, 
mais il ne sagit pas de poser ici la question de la sincérité de l'auteur. En effet, cela ne nous apprendrait 
rien des auteurs car ils maîtrisent tous les genres et les variations de style. Pour ce qui est du fond 
comme de la forme, ils choisissent се qu'ils écrivent en fonction d'objectifs littéraires ou de visées 
sociales. Ainsi, Psellos écrit de manière très recherchée dans certaines de ses lettres mais pas dans 
toutes. Par conséquent, la question du genre et du style nous apprend moins sur les capacités des 
auteurs que sur les compétences des lecteurs à en tirer tous les enseignements et les profits. 


Ainsi, la typologie des œuvres littéraires doit être également repensée en fonction des 
destinataires et Michel Psellos est le champ de recherche idéal pour cette exploration. En effet toutes 
les variétés de genre et de style s’y trouvent, ce qui permet, encore une fois, de montrer que Michel 
Psellos, comme tous les auteurs byzantins, écrit en fonction des destinataires. 
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Littérature impériale 


Il existe, tout d’abord, une littérature impériale : adressée directement ou indirectement aux 
empereurs et aux impératrices, ce genre forme la quintessence de ce que lon peut appeler la littérature 
officielle utilisent un style et un vocabulaire bien précis et surtout bien attendu. Elle comprend 
principalement les discours officiels dont Jean Mauropous, Michel Psellos, Théophylacte d’Ochrida 
ont été des auteurs remarqués au XI° siècle. En effet, prononcés en présence de l'empereur et de la 
famille impériale, ces discours mettent en scene un pouvoir parfaitement « impérial » : l'idéologie 
impériale est omniprésente et toutes les autres instances de pouvoir, toutes les autres institutions 
sont subordonnées au pouvoir impérial. A l'image des réceptions officielles, tout le personnel du 
palais est ordonnancé, est rangé à sa place dans le discours comme dans le palais. Véritable langue et 
littérature officielles, les historiens y trouvent bien ce que longtemps on a cru dominant, c'est-à-dire 
une description du pouvoir incarné par un empereur et d'inspiration chrétienne. 


Etonnamment, cest plutôt dans ce type de littérature que l'auteur peut exprimer le plus ses idées 
personnelles. En effet, détenteur de la parole officielle, il peut y glisser les idées et propositions qui 
sont les siennes ou celles du groupe qu'il représente. Dans le méme ordre d'idées, les panégyriques et 
les éloges à destination de la famille impériale, ainsi que certaines lettres à destination de la famille 
impériale, sont à classer dans le méme type de littérature et l'historien trouve une description de la 
société byzantine vue par le haut. Dans la production de Michel Psellos, certaines ceuvres didactiques à 
destination de Michel VII Doukas font également partie de ce méme ensemble. En effet, par exemple, 
l Historia Syntomos, entre autres, ne se place que du point de vue impérial faisant défiler les règnes avec 
pour chacun deux l'apophtegme qui permet de le caractériser dans l'esprit du jeune empereur. 


Les ceuvres à destination de la famille impériale se situent en lisière de cette littérature impériale 
et posent quelques questions spécifiques : écrit-on ou parle-t-on de la méme maniére à l'empereur 
quà un membre de la famille impériale ? Formellement, les éléments ne sont pas clairs. En effet, les 
discours officiels sont relativement rares et les éloges funébres appartiennent à ce genre spécifique. 
Les lettres, quant à elles, nobéissent pas à la méme logique. Comme il a été montré par ailleurs, les 
lettres aux impératrices, aux parents de l'empereur sont utilisées par les auteurs pour développer 
des relations personnelles pour faire aboutir des demandes de services, par exemple, les lettres 
de Michel Psellos à Jean Doukas ou aux impératrices puis, plus tard, les lettres de Théophylacte 
d'Ochrida à Jean et Adrien Comnéne. Elles sont à ranger du point de vue du destinataire dans la 
méme catégorie que les ceuvres rédigées par les jeunes lettrés du XII° siècle étudiées par Margaret 
Mullet. Outils au service des intellectuels, elles sont utilisées pour constituer des réseaux pour les 
auteurs mais elles montrent également les qualités intellectuelles des impératrices et des membres 
de la famille impériale que l'on doit ranger dans la catégorie des σπουδαῖοι cest-à-dire capables de 
comprendre la plus grande partie des références utilisées par l'auteur. 
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Littérature curiale et mondaine 


A côté de cette littérature de cour officielle, Michel Psellos est également l'auteur d'une 
littérature que lon peut qualifier de curiale ou de mondaine : curiale car le public correspond a 
cette société de cour en plein développement au XI° siècle. Depuis les travaux fondateurs de Paul 
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Lemerle, les historiens tentent de mieux appréhender ce groupe social. En effet, il est clair que cette 
société de Constantinople connait, au XI° siècle, de profonds changements dont les mécanismes 
restent difficiles à percevoir. Cette société est diverse : aristocrates issus de l’armée, anciennes et 
nouvelles familles de Constantinople peuplant les bureaux du palais et de Sainte-Sophie, nouvelles 
familles issues des élites économiques. Il est difficile pour les historiens de bien cerner les clivages et 
les oppositions à l'intérieur de ce groupe. Les sources historiques classiques sont bien insuffisantes 
et depuis longtemps analysées : un passage de Michel Attaleiatès, quelques extraits très partiaux de 
la Chronographie de Michel Psellos ne permettent pas de bien décrire toutes les évolutions de ces 
familles. L'étude de la littérature curiale est donc indispensable pour mieux définir les critères de 
différenciation à l'intérieur de ce groupe. 


Cette littérature comprend bien évidemment la poésie qui met en avant les qualités de l'auteur 
et celles de l'auditoire mais elle nécessite un travail de décryptage de la part des historiens. Plus 
faciles à utiliser, les éloges funébres et les discours apologétiques décrivent plus directement les 
vertus attendues chez ces hommes par leurs homologues. La description des vertus des défunts, lors 
des éloges funèbres permet den dresser un catalogue où le goüt de la culture (λογιώτατος) tient une 
bonne place. 


Ainsi la monodie en l'honneur d'Anastase Lizix, rédigée par Michel Psellos, complétée par 
un poeme de Basile Kékauménos mentionne la vaste culture classique de cet éléve de Psellos, doué 
pour la rhétorique, la philosophie. Certes, cest un passage attendu, obligé méme par les lois du 
genre mais il est absent dela monodie de Radénos qui a bien d'autres vertus mais pas celle-là et avec 
qui Psellos n'a pas les mémes rapports. Le goüt de la culture, l'amour des belles lettres, deviennent, à 
cóté d'autres, une des qualités attendues du πολιτικὸς γένος. Succinctement traités pour les hommes 
qui nappartiennent pas au cercle de l'auteur (Jean de Méliténe), ils sont le centre du discours pour 
les condisciples et les anciens éléves de Michel Psellos comme ceux de Constantin Leichoudés ou 
Nicolas de la Belle Source par exemple. Cela permet de mieux comprendre le positionnement de 
l'aristocratie lettrée de Constantinople qui décalque en société les relations entre maitres et éléves 
qui fait de l'école un lieu important dans la construction des relations sociales. 


De méme, la correspondance, si difficile à utiliser, permet de préciser les relations 
interpersonnelles à l'intérieur du groupe. Toutefois, poser la question de l’utilité dela correspondance 
montre déjà une partie du probléme. En effet, cette littérature na jamais eu bonne presse et malgré 
les efforts récents pour en développer létude, on constate avec regrets que de nombreux historiens 
se sont cassés les dents sur lépistolographie psellienne. En étudiant les lettres à l'intérieur de ce 
groupe, les historiens montrent qu'ils existent des sentiments dégalité, des positions de déférence. 
D'ailleurs, il existe une piste de recherche à exploiter : les relations entre les manuscrits et la typologie 
des lettres. En effet, ces lettres qui nouent des relations à l'intérieur du milieu de cour se trouvent 
principalement dans certains manuscrits. Si lon sait que Jean Mauropous a travaillé à la préparation 
du manuscrit qui contient ses ceuvres, nous ignorons beaucoup de la manière dont les ceuvres de 
Michel Psellos, en particulier ses lettres, ont été conservées. 


Ces lettres entre intellectuels, caractéristiques de cette littérature curiale, contiennent 
de longues digressions philosophico-littéraires, construites autour de références aux auteurs 
classiques, en particulier à Grégoire de Naziance. Ces lettres, obscures le plus souvent, sont donc 
une illustration des qualités des περιττοί, ces virtuoses de la langue capables de saisir et d'apprécier 
toutes les subtilités de ces textes. 
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Il est donc impossible de prendre les lettres de Michel Psellos comme un tout. Selon moi, la 
vision par les historiens moderne de cette collection de lettres est a repenser. Il est nécessaire dans 
un premier den expurger les correspondances impériales ou pseudo-impériales qui ne sont pas des 
lettres, ensuite de bien délimiter les contours des correspondances curiales et enfin de mieux définir 
les correspondances utilitaires. 


ххх 


Littérature utilitaire 


Iépistolographie psellienne comprend une autre partie importante, stylistiquement moins 
prestigieuse, littérairement moins intéressante. Cest ce que lon peut appeler une épistolographie 
utilitaire faite principalement de lettres de recommandation, de demandes de services a ses 
correspondants. 


En appliquant a cette catégorie, la grille de lecture des niveaux de style, on voit bien que ces 
lettres appartiennent a un niveau intermédiaire : parsemées de references très classiques et peu 
développées, ces lettres montrent que les correspondants ont une culture qui ne vaut pas celle 
des περριτοί καὶ λογιώτατοι. Mais, comme l'écrit par ailleurs Psellos, ces lecteurs-destinataires 
appartiennent aux σπουδαῖοι cest-a-dire quils ont fréquentés les écoles de la paideia mais pas 
jusqu’au bout, pas au point de maîtriser tous les nuances de la rhétorique рзеШеппе. Beaucoup plus 
courtes, plus concrètes, si cest possible pour des lettres, elles nous plongent directement dans le 
fonctionnement de la société byzantine. 


Cesancienséléves de Psellos pour certains, une fois munis des éléments indispensables à la pratique 
de la culture bureaucratique, font carriére dans les administrations. Jeunes aristocrates, bureaucrates 
débutants, ils ne peuvent développer avec Psellos, les mémes relations que les meilleurs éléves ou les 
rejetons des meilleures familles comme les Skleroi. On trouve également comme destinataires de cette 
correspondance tous les obligés de Michel Psellos qui forment un défilé de dépendants. 


ххх 


Conclusion 


Reste un probleme dans l'œuvre de Psellos et de taille, dans quelle catégorie classer la Chronographie? 
Récit des aventures de Michel Psellos au sein du milieu impérial, elle résiste a toute tentative de 
catégorisation. A la difference de loeuvre de Jean Skylitzès, parfaitement analysée par Catherine Holmes, 
nous ne parvenons pas à définir qui est le ou les destinataires de la Chronographie. Que Топ permette une 
hypothèse : nous disposons selon les éditeurs, traducteurs de Jean Skylitzès de neuf manuscrits du XII° 
au XIV‘ siècle sans compter les manuscrits ne contenant que des extraits ou la chronique de Cedrenos, 
preuve du succès, relatif, de l'œuvre. Pour la Chronographie, sur les six manuscrits, un seul date du ХП“ 
siècle et un autre du ХІҮ siècle. On peut donc penser que le public destinataire de la Chronographie па 
pas contribué à la renommée du texte, seul Nicéphore Bryennios en utilise des passages dans son œuvre 
historique. En terme de marketing, Michel Psellos a raté sa cible. 


Au terme de cette étude sommaire de la littérature comme outil au service de la connaissance 
de la société byzantine, deux pistes de recherches sont a explorer : une étude de la correspondance 
de Psellos en partant non de l'auteur mais des destinataires comme base de la distinction ; une étude 
des manuscrits de loeuvre de Psellos, sachant que dans son cas, se pose la question de la postérité et 
de l'utilisation ultérieure de l'oeuvre. 
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The Sociology of Rhetorical Performance in the Post-Iconoclast Period 


As is well known, rhetorical theatron emerged over the course of late antiquity; its rise was 
tied into highly competitive and mobile deuterosophistic performance culture. As Eunapios 
remarked about Libanios, ‘in addition to his [public] orations he would confidently undertake 
and easily compose certain other works more suited towards “theatrical” pleasure’ (у. phil. 16.2.7, 
ed. Giangrande, 84). Theatre buildings began housing rhetorical performances, especially of so- 
called meletai of the travelling sophists who on the theatre stage, ‘through gesture and voice, almost 
imitated the dramatic action of a show: the reader could, therefore, turn into an actor sometimes’ 
(Cavallo 2007: 153). The term theatron was thence transferred to lecturing, teaching, and assembly 
halls in public buildings suitable for rhetorical performances, such as the so-called odeia (originally, 
rooms for musical performances or competitions) or Antioch’s city hall; the latter possessed “a 
covered theatron and four colonnades, which surrounded a courtyard that had been turned into a 
garden” and featured different kinds of trees. Thus possibly, the string of limestone rooms recently 
discovered in ancient Alexandria or those attested for fourth-century Berytos (Beirut) qualify the 
description: commonly, there seems to have been a fixed chair (thronos) for the rhetor/didaskalos at 
the far wall opposite the entrance and rows of seats, one above the other, for the students along the 
walls. Finally, the term denoted small theatra in the lodgings of deutero- and late antique sophists: 
Eunapios speaks of ‘private theatres’ (ἰδιωτικὰ θέατρα). Himerios exemplifies this transition, 
narratively performing his return from the theatra of the large cities to his own, small ‘fheatron of 
the Muses; in which he had acquired, and was now teaching, rhetoric: “Come, then, since I have 
met with you here again for rhetorical purposes after having contended in many great theatra, 
let me address this small one. O precinct of the Muses and of Hermes! O sacred and most lovely 
place, which first welcomed the fruits of my eloquence’ (Himerios, or. 64.24--29, ed. Colonna, 231) 
There is no doubt that epistolography became closely tied into ‘theatrical’ performance culture; 
most major letter collections of late antiquity make mention of this. Alternatively and in the absence 
of a formal theatron, a letter could be carried, in this case by three friends of the addressee, ‘through 
the whole city’ (πᾶσαν ... τὴν πόλιν) and be shown ‘to those well-disposed' to the latter ‘and those 
who are not’ (Libanios, ep. 1004, ed. Foerster, 11:333). 


Such rhetorical theatra are attested through the early sixth century but then seem to have fallen 
into oblivion during the period of transition from the polycentric cultural world of the late antique 
Roman empire to the Constantinopolicentric middle Byzantine empire. While Ioannes Sardianos's 
commentary on Aphthonios’s progymnasmata is a forceful reminder that classical learning was 
seemingly flourishing in early ninth century Constantinople (Alpers 2009), it nevertheless remains 
an open question to which degree, if at all, rhetorical performances between the end of late 
antiquity and the tenth/eleventh centuries were conceptualised as theatra. Performances certainly 
existed in the ecclesial sphere but otherwise, even at the emperors court, there is very limited 
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evidence; occurrences of the term theatron during these centuries seem to exclusively denote the 
Constantinopolitan hippodrome or mime plays, i.e., practices frowned upon by the church. Down 
to the rule of Leo VI (г. 886-912) and beyond, homilies remained the predominant performative 
genre. And although not conceptionalised as theatra they did retain many features of the theatron- 
style rhetoric from which patristic homiletics had originated, partially in very personal bonds: 
e.g., with Gregory Nazianzen and Basil of Caesarea as students of Himerios in Athens. Theodore 
Daphnopates homily on the occasion of the peace with the Bulgarians and the marriage of Romanos 
Lekapenoss daughter Maria with Peter of Bulgaria (927) offers a pertinent example of homiletic 
performance in the early tenth century (Dujcev 1978): or note Leo VT's fourteenth homily styled as 
an epitaphios logos. As is well known, there is certainly no mention of theatron-style performances 
in the Book of Ceremonies (which does contain theatrical elements such as dances and mime- 
plays). Epistolography of the ninth and tenth centuries remains generally silent with regard to its 
performative setup. 


This post-iconoclast performative focus on homilies and the slow ‘revival’ of the theatron from 
the late ninth century onward have not yet received the attention they deserve. One of the earliest 
surviving references to theatron can be found in Konstantinos Sikeliotes’ apologetic verses against 
those who accused him of calumniating against Leo the mathématikos after the latter’s death (vv. 
41-46): καὶ συγκαλῶ θέατρον ἀνθρώπων μέγα, | καὶ προσκαλοῦμαι τοὺς ἐμοὺς κατηγόρους, | μέσον 





παρελθὼν ὥς τις ὁπλίτης νέος, | οὐκ εἰς ἀγῶνά φημι τῶν Ὀλυμπίων, | ἐκκλησιῶν δε τῶν ἄνω καὶ τῶν 
κάτω, | μέτειμι λοιπὸν ἐν κονίστρᾳ τῶν λόγων (ed. Spadaro 1971; cf. Lauxtermann 2003: 98-107). 
In a more playful manner, such poetic rivalry becomes visible from the surviving fragments in the 
Palatine Anthology (XV, 13-14) showing Konstantinos and Theophanes the grammarian jesting 
over Konstantinoss thronos (chair), while the interest in ancient epigrams further testifies to the 
classical subcurrent of the ninth century (Lauxtermann 1999). Konstantinos verses will be read in 
the context of performative practices of the time, taking into account recent research on the circle of 


Photios and the intellectual climate of the ninth century more generally (e.g., Ronconi 2013, 2015). 


Finally, my contribution will make an attempt to correlate the (limited) data on rhetorical 
performances with the social backgrounds of literati in the period under consideration. On the one 
hand it is clear that remnants of the late antique senatorial élite, exposed to increasing competition 
from homines novi, survived into the later ninth century (Haldon 2004): it is well known that Tarasios 
and Photios hailed from a metropolitan family that could trace its senatorial origins back for several 
centuries, while other members of the ‘generation of 787’ as well as their intellectual heirs, were 
of provincial origin yet from regions largely unaffected by Muslim raids. On the other hand it is 
now widely recognised that the intellectual currents of the eleventh and, following the Komnenian 
arrival on the scene, twelfth centuries were precipitated by the rise of a new urban, often provincial 
elite (Bernard 2014: 155-207; Papaioannou 2013; Gaul 2014). However, the chronological and 
social details of this shift remain somewhat unclear, including the question of how far back such 
influx from the provinces is to be dated, whether it was ever interrupted, or whether one ought to 
assume any substantial change over the course of the ninth and tenth centuries. The background of, 
e.g., Methodios, the later patriarch (843-847), Konstantinos Sikeliotes himself, or, somewhat later, 
of Arethas from Patras and Niketas Paphlagon, the ‘New David; seem to suggest that (limited) social 
rise could be achieved through paideia in this period. 
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Débats intellectuels et choix littéraires : 
itinéraire dans la Constantinople de la première moitié du XIV‘ siècle 


Si la cour byzantine est d’habitude entourée de savants qui sont les protagonistes des luttes 
politiques et des débats intellectuels marquants de leur temps, la majorité des savants, ceux qui 
s'imposent par leur nombre et donnent la cadence à la culture ambiante, nont pas cette chance. Une 
place dans l'administration de l'État et de l'Église est ce que les plus chanceux d'entre eux peuvent 
espérer. Les autres, quant à eux, cherchent à attirer l'attention de personnes fortunées, jouissant d'une 
certaine influence politique et sociale, afin de pouvoir obtenir capital économique et prestige social. 
Dans le cadre de notre présentation nous jetterons un regard, à titre indicatif, sur la formation d’un 
cercle savant qui participe, à sa manière, aux débats culturels et pédagogiques pendant la première 
moitié du ХГУ siècle qui et affiche les goûts esthétiques et littéraires des intellectuels « ordinaires ». 
Parlant de cercle, il faut imaginer une configuration assez éphémère, rassemblée autour d’une figure 
influente, dont les membres se composent et se recomposent en groupe de manière occasionnelle. 
À partir de certaines des préoccupations de ce cercle, nous ouvrirons ensuite la discussion sur les 
modalités du renouveau de la fiction durant cette même période. 


A travers une interrogation sur la perception de Lucien à Byzance au ХІУ" siècle, nous avons 
pu identifier, gravitant dans l'ombre de figures imposantes telles que celles de Théodore Métochitès 
ou Nicéphore Grégoras, un cercle de savants « moyens », des enseignants d'écoles privées ou des 
professionnels de la versification -- métier que nous imaginons assez profitable, qui répondait à une 
réelle demande sociale (offre d'objets, épitaphes etc.)-, dont le point commun, outre l'intérêt pour 
l'œuvre de Lucien, est le rapport que ses membres entretiennent avec un homme riche, Théodore 
Patrikiotès (PLP 22077), qui avait secondé Jean Cantacuzène dans l'organisation de la distribution de 
biens matériels à des vétérans de la guerre. Destinataire de plusieurs lettres et de références élogieuses, 
tant poétiques que prosaïques, cette personne semble avoir eu un goût prononcé pour la culture 
littéraire, ancienne et contemporaine. Les intellectuels qui ont été en rapport avec lui, lui construisant, 
implicitement ou explicitement, une image de mécène, sont Théodore Hyrtakenos (PLP 29507), 
Manuel Plilès (PLP 29817), Michel Gabras (PLP 3372) et Alexios Makrembolités (PLP 16352). 


Alors que tous quatre s'adressent, d'une manière ou d'une autre, a Patrikiotès, rien n'indique 
qu'ils se connaissent ou qu'ils ont des rapports quelconques entre eux ; la seule exception est constituée 
par les deux lettres que Gabras adresse a Philés (Fatouros, 233, 415). Peut-étre ces hommes sont-ils 
des rivaux qui s'ignorent de manière ostensible, chacun visant à gagner pour son propre compte 
l'attention du mécène ; ou, plus probablement, sont-ils des amis complices qui participent à un des 
nombreux rassemblements de λόγιος Ἑρμῆς, denomination que nos savants affectent pour designer 
leur cercle d’amis et de collègues. Dans ce cas, ils nont pas besoin de communiquer par lettres, en 
laissant ainsi des traces visibles de leurs éventuels rapports. Lépistolographie est presque le seul 
moyen de reconstruire les réseaux d’intellectuels à cette époque. 
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À partir de la question de Lucien, les personnes savantes que nous venons de citer (à l'exception 
de Hyrtakenos qui ne participe pas a ce débat, au moins d’apres ce que [оп peut conjecturer a partir 
de ses écrits parvenus jusqu'à nous) prennent la parole pour répondre, chacune à sa manière, à une 
question qui concerne principalement l'application de l'héritage littéraire ancien dans le processus 
éducatif contemporain dont ils sont les travailleurs dévoués et les représentants. 


Plus précisément : Manuel Philès imite d'un côté et « traduit » en vers l'ekphrasis du mariage 
d'Alexandre et de Roxane contenue dans l'Hérodote de Lucien (Philès, Poèmes, éd. E. Miller II, 
pp. 336-337), et, de l'autre côté, dans une épigramme, procède à la comparaison de Lucien avec le 
martyr homonyme, une comparaison qui tourne incontestablement au profit du second. Lucien le 
satiriste est traité de « sujet de rire débridé, entraîné par les plaisirs et les boissons » et condamné 
à l'Enfer (Ibid., I, pp. 102-103, v. 21-29). La comparaison prend les allures d'une confrontation 
assez banale entre culture païenne et culture chrétienne, étant donné que Lucien le martyre est un 
savant auquel on attribue la composition du canon biblique. L'intérêt, dans notre perspective, est 
que cest Lucien qui incarne les attraits et les dangers du monde ancien. Philès souligne à la fois les 
qualités thématiques et les défauts moraux de celui-ci. Les mérites « littéraires » de ses textes sont en 
accord avec le cadre de la rhétorique enseignée, dont lekphrasis constitue un des exercices les plus 
importants, et elles constituent le seul usage légitime du satiriste. 


Le second savant est Michel Gabras, un secrétaire du Patriarcat, qui nous a laissé une riche 
correspondance couvrant la période allant de 1305 à 1341. Dans deux lettres adressées à Théodore 
Phialitès (PLP 29715), un autre savant et son ami/antagoniste, connu pour sa métaphrasis en langue 
soutenue de la Dioptra de Philippe le Solitaire, il soccupe du sujet Lucien et de son usage scolaire 
et pédagogique. Selon la réponse de Gabras, Phialitès se déclare admirateur de Lucien et adepte de 
son usage dans les activités littéraires de l'école, alors que notre auteur réfute cette prétention. Dans 
la première lettre, il accuse Lucien d'athéisme et le couvre d'insultes dignes de celles employées par 
Aréthas dans ses commentaires au début du X* siècle (Gabras, Lettres, ed. Fatouros, n° 162). Dans la 
deuxième lettre, cependant, il reconnaît l'utilité quon pourrait tirer « méme de la bile », et constate 
que l'influence de Lucien a été bénéfique sur le style, au moins, de son correspondant (Ibid., n? 
163). Dans ces lettres, Gabras affiche à haute voix son intégrité morale : pour lui, le plus important 
est de préserver la piété envers Dieu au lieu de cultiver ses propres capacités rhétoriques à l'aide 
des auteurs classiques immoraux. De telles déclarations de principe nobscurcissent cependant pas 
le fait qu'il a souvent recours à Lucien pour émailler ses lettres des délices de l'atticisme. Philès et 
Gabras partagent la méme vision envers le texte de Lucien : une condamnation programmatique est 
accompagnée d'un usage discret de l'auteur ancien, dont l'impact se résume à son seul style. 


Le dernier savant de ce cercle est Alexios Makrembolités, un intellectuel beaucoup moins 
ambitieux que les autres, qui a procédé à l'interprétation allégorique de Lucius ou lane. approche de 
Makrembolités constitue une évolution et en méme temps une révolution par rapport à la perception 
de l'oeuvre de Lucien. Tout en étant trés négatif envers la personne du satiriste qu'il traite de « réel 
radoteur, tératologue et bavard », il dépasse cependant la fixation sur son style, les mérites et les 
démérites de son usage et se tourne hardiment vers le contenu d'un de ses textes les plus scandaleux 
au niveau de la thématique. Il accepte d'abord la vérité que Lucius transmet et sefforce d'interpréter 
le texte comme une allégorie chrétienne. Sa méthode et ses conclusions géneraient probablement 
Jean Tzetzés, un des théoriciens du genre au XII° siècle et sa maniére organisée de procéder à 

'allégorisation d'un mythe païen, mais réjouirait probablement Psellos qui considère lallegorisation 
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comme un terrain propice a Гащеиг pour déployer toute sa virtuosité en faisant confluer « vérités » 
paiennes et révélations chrétiennes. Makrembolités cependant nest pas un virtuose de l'écriture 
et son allégorie est très « scolaire » et conventionnelle. Sa nouveauté consiste et se resume a son 
audace dans l'interprétation d'un texte aux allures semi-pornographiques, insistant sur certains 
points de l'intrigue et en occultant d'autres afin de lui attribuer un sens chrétien. Makrembolites 
rejette l'auteur, valorise le texte, mais aussi et surtout prône une méthode d'approche et d'analyse 
de la fiction philosophico-érotique. Approche étonnante, méme si des démarches analogues sont 
signalées pour des romans sentimentaux de l'Antiquité tardive (interprétation allégorique du roman 
d'Héliodore). En un mot, il réhabilite un texte de fiction et lui céde une place dans son univers 
pédagogique. Lallégorisation devient ainsi la voie royale qui permet la réapparition de la fiction 
érotique à Byzance au début du XIV’ siècle ; l'univers de Lucius, avec son extravagance et sa liberté 
sexuelle est plus proche de plusieurs romans paléologues tels que Callimaque et Chrysorrhoé que 
les romans comnénes. Ainsi Makrembolitès, l'humble savant qui vécut à Constantinople dans la 
première moitié du XIV? siècle, avec son allégorie maladroite de Lucius, offre un alibi et assure 
une quéte littéraire beaucoup plus importante : celle qui conduit à la réhabilitation de tout récit 
fictionnel, potentiellement expliqué comme une allégorie chrétienne. 


Dans un poème attribué à Georges Kerameus et contenu dans le manuscrit Parisinus gr. 
2231, daté traditionnellement du XIII° siècle, on a un autre effort dallégorisation, cette fois d'un 
texte fictionnel traduit de l'arabe, Stephanités et Ichnilatés. Le manuscrit, qui est destiné à la lecture 
(écriture claire et facile à lire, pas d'abréviations, présentation trés soignée du texte) et non pas au 
dépôt des textes à l'usage exclusif des seuls professionnels de l'écrit, comme nombre de manuscrits 
à Byzance, contient le Syntagma des aliments de Syméon Seth, une copie de Stephanitès, attribué au 
méme auteur, et certaines questions théologiques, morales et physiques de Michel Psellos. Le poéme 
se trouve a la fin du texte de Stephanites et il semble étre une sorte de dédicace à l'adresse d'un certain 
Andronic Paléologue, de la part du copiste ou de celui qui a présidé à la composition du volume et 
qui est Georges Kerameus. Ici, Stephanités est interprété comme une allégorie sociale, les animaux 
indiquant les qualités et les défauts humains et transmettant des lecons morales aux lecteurs et aux 
auditeurs du texte et prioritairement à Andronic. Le poème, qui utilise l'allégorie comme prétexte 
pour faire léloge du destinataire du livre, se conclut par une dédicace trés éloquente à l'adresse du 
riche mécène : « Ayant le présent livre, 6 glorieux Paléologue,/ branche brillante et très illustre du 
grandissime et puissant despote,/ 6 Andronic, toi le meilleur, une plante de graces,/ penche-toi sur le 
contenu du livre,/ sois sage, enorgueillis-toi de la décence,/ et fais tout ce qui est profitable,/ afin de 
te présenter comme un serviteur trés efficace des grands empereurs dans toute affaire/ et apparaitre 
digne d'admiration en toute cause/ par tes parents proches ;/ pour nous, tes coupables et misérables 
serviteurs, sois une grande consolation et joie » (ed. Haskins, p. 177, v. 24-36). 


La plupart des savants modernes datent le poéme du XII° siècle et identifient Andronic à un 
homonyme, cité par Nicétas Choniatès (Historia, ed. Van Dieten, p. 318) comme stratège dans une 
bataille contre les Normands en 1185. Le méme Andronic pourrait étre aussi le destinataire d'une 
lettre de Michel Glykas. L'auteur du poème a été aussi identifié comme étant Philagathus Cerameus, 
un auteur prolifique de la Sicile normande. 


Or, tous ces renseignements sont aléatoires. Rien nest exclu, et une autre identification est 
méme trés probable. D'abord, le nom Cerameus nest pas le seul privilege de Philagathus et celui-ci 
porte aussi les noms de Théophane ou de Philippe et jamais celui de Georges. D'autres personnes, 
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en revanche, portent ce nom durant les dernières années du XIII° et la première moitié du XIV 
siècle (le PLP en recense une vingtaine mais aucune ne porte le nom de Georges). De l'autre côté, le 
manuscrit est daté du ХПЕ siècle en raison de l'impression donnée par son écriture et pas en raison 
dun autre critère plus décisif (une date, un nom de copiste bien localisé et contextualisé). Il pourrait 
être le produit des dernières décennies du ХПГ aussi bien que des premières du ХГУ siècle. Si en cela, 
on imagine que le poème est contemporain de la copie du texte et non pas de beaucoup antérieur, il 
serait plus plausible de voir derrière la personne d’Andronic Paléologue, auquel est destiné le livre, 
le cousin d'Andronic II et l'auteur présumé du roman érotique Callimaque et Chrysorrhoé, Andronic 
Paléologue Branas Doukas Angelos (PLP 21439). 


Si notre reconstitution est exacte, nous sommes devant une figure-clé non seulement de la 
réapparition du roman érotique, mais aussi de la popularisation et de la diffusion des textes qui 
inspirent a cette méme époque la création de satires ayant des animaux comme protagonistes, a 
l'instar de Stephanites. 


Stéphanités, Lucius et leurs lectures allégoriques résument et exemplifient l'un des choix de 
la fiction a Byzance, telle quelle sera pratiquée au ХГУ siècle, les autres étant les traductions et les 
adaptations du roman occidental, ainsi que les récits biographiques épico-romanesques. 


La littérature du XIV‘ siècle a rejeté les leçons classicisantes du roman comnéne eta cantonné 
à la deuxiéme place les satires lucianesques du XII° siècle, moroses par leur contenu et pédantes 
par leur forme, pour se ressourcer dans une littérature beaucoup moins rhétorique, beaucoup 
plus directe et plus diversifiée au niveau du contenu, mais aussi plus conventionnelle : les histoires 
érotiques lues comme une métaphore des angoisses métaphysiques et la morale des animaux qui 
soulignent l'injustice sociale définissent le goüt littéraire d'une nouvelle société, celle qui doit gérer 
la restauration moribonde de l'État byzantin. 


Pour clore cet itinéraire qui a commencé comme une tentative de localisation d'un cercle de 
lucianistes autour de Théodore Patrikiotés, et qui a évolué vers la mise en relief d'une tendance 
littéraire qui concerne la renaissance de la fiction pendant la premiére moitié du XIVe siécle, avec 
comme point de référence Andronic Paléologue, il nous manque une piéce, un trait qui unirait, 
méme potentiellement, les deux « cercles ». Ce róle est échu à Manuel Philés, qui tente lui aussi sa 
chance dans l'allégorisation. Son choix ne se porte plus sur un texte de l'Antiquité tardive, ni sur un 
conte moral qui transmet la sagesse éternelle de l'Orient, mais sur la fiction d'Andronic Paléologue, 
Callimaque et Chrysorrhoé. Ici l'allégorisation, comme dans le cas du poéme qui accompagne la 
copie de Stephanités, nest qu'une occasion pour louer l'auteur. 


Les « cercles », pour indépendants qu'ils soient, voire complétement virtuels, convergent 
vers une théorie et une pratique nouvelles du produit littéraire dans un siécle d'angoisse ой lon 
cherche dans la fiction les réponses à des questions qui tourmentent mais que [оп nose pas toujours 
clairement formuler. 
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Horizons of Clerical Authors and Their Audiences: 
Towards a Sociology of the Miracle Story Collection 


A key principle of Hans Robert Jauss’ reception theory is that literature has a social root and 
function. As he himself formulates it, “literary forms and genres are [...] primarily social phenomena, 
which means that they depend on functions of the lived world” (Jauss [1972] 1982: 100). Thus, a new 
literary genre emerges when there are new social situations, needs and aesthetics, and it is cultivated as 
long as these are present. More specifically, Jauss locates literature sociological dimension in the reader 
whose experience “enters into the horizon of expectations of his lived praxis, performs his understanding 
of the world, and thereby also has an effect on his social behaviour” (Jauss [1970] 1982: 39). 


By concentrating on the reader, Jauss forgets the author and her/his own role in literary 
sociology. When s/he produces a work, an author of a particular society, who is a reader too, is 
also driven by her/his horizons and aspirations that are equally determined by the existing social 
and cultural milieu. Having mentioned that, I do not mean to criticize Jauss for having neglected 
the author who was proclaimed “dead” some years earlier by his contemporary Roland Barthes 
(“La mort de l’auteur”, 1967). After all, Jauss is interested in one aspect of literary sociology, namely 
literatures reception and not its production. 


The present paper—which will provide a short introduction to the sociology of a Byzantine 
genre, the Miracle Story Collection, by briefly examining the social context of its appearance and 
production and some aspects of its function and reception—nevertheless cannot ignore the male 
author's horizons. As it will be shown, the Miracle Story Collection comes into being, develops and 
is fashioned according to the interrelationships and interconnected expectations of its practitioners 
and their audiences. The ensuing discussion will therefore focus on certain facets of the social 
dimension of the triangle Author-Genre- Audience in an attempt to address the following questions: 
What kind of phenomenon is the Miracle Story Collection? What are its social origins? What is the 
social status of its authors? How are Miracle Story Collections shaped through the hagiographers’ 
own socio-religious purposes and their awareness of the audience and its needs? 


In Jauss’ words, the Miracle Story Collection, like most of the medieval genres he examines, is 
“originally tied to cultic, religious, and social functions” (Jauss 1982: 103). Its emergence is inextricably 
related to at least four important Byzantine socio-religious realities: pilgrimage, cultic activities, 
doctrinal conflicts, and regionalism. Byzantine pilgrims to important healing shrines—such as 
those of Saints Thekla in Seleukia, Kyros & John in Menouthis, Kosmas & Damian in Kosmidion, 
Demetrios in Thessaloniki, and Eugenios in Trepizond—circulate stories about miraculous cures 
and events which are at some point committed to writing in the form of collections, enhancing 
faith, regional identity and the shrine’s reputation attracting more pilgrims (Constantinou 2016 
and forthcoming). In addition, these collections participate in cultic competition and become 
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useful tools for the establishment of “true” doctrine that is questioned by contemporary and rather 
influential religious circles (see, for example, the Miracle Story Collections of Saints Thekla and 
Skyros & John [Davis 2001; Montserrat 2005]). 


It is thus no wonder that the large majority of Byzantine Miracle Story Collections are written 
by high ecclesiastical authorities that are attached to a certain miraculous shrine and are well versed 
in church politics and “orthodox” doctrines. Furthermore, the fact that these texts, which refer to 
wondrous events taking place at a famous shrine, are authored by clerics shows a serious attempt by 
the official Church to regulate the veneration of popular saints. 


In general, our clerical hagiographers are not just related to a certain shrine, but they are also 
representatives and protectors of larger Christian communities. Their significant socio-ecclesiastical 
status, which they repeatedly stress in their texts, allows them to acquire their audiences respect and 
trust. For authors of Miracle Story Collections especially, it is extremely important to gain control 
over audiences, since their stories are amazing and effectively difficult to believe. The hagiographers' 
respected status thus plays a central role in their strategy for achieving credibility. The same purpose 
is also served by the authors’ preference for miracle stories whose sources and/or protagonists are 
also clerics who are considered pious and truthful men. 


In fact, the distinguished authors of Miracle Story Collections use a number of methods in 
their attempt to reach and manipulate large audiences. For example, they construct a dialogue with 
their listeners or readers whom they repetitively address in a cajoling manner; they adopt a simple 
narrative style; they give explanations about things that a general audience might not be aware 
of; and they undertake the oral storyteller’s role through which they identify with actual pilgrims 
exchanging stories during pilgrimage. Of course, these audience-oriented techniques determine 
some of the Miracle Story Collections genre-specific characteristics. 


Since the strict word limit does not allow the discussion of all socio-religious factors that 
lead to the emergence of the examined genre, the abovementioned questions referring to the 
hagiographers communication and relationships with their audiences and how these establish the 
genres character will be addressed only in relation to the practice of pilgrimage, which is a wider 
social phenomenon. As such, pilgrimage has a higher contribution to the Byzantine Miracle Story 
Collections popularity, on the one hand, and it determines the genres production, on the other. 


Concerning the composition of Miracle Story Collections, this is undertaken as long as 
healing shrines are active; as soon as they become inactive the genre in question declines. That is 
why the examined genre flourishes in the early Byzantine period when a number of healing shrines 
operate. It declines in the middle period once these shrines lose their power, while it is revived in the 
Palaiologan era when some Constantinopolitan shrines, such as those of the Source and Kosmidion 
monasteries, regain their miraculous powers. 


Byzantine pilgrimage has various social meanings and is prompted by different needs and 
desires (Frankfurter 1998; Talbot 2002). In the corpus under investigation (about 17 texts of the 5" 
to the 14^ c.), however, pilgrimage signifies predominantly a quest for satisfying sick peoples social 
need for bodily health. Most Miracle Story Collections consist of healing miracles only, while in 
collections with more miracle categories, such as vengeance, war, and food miracles, the healing 
narratives as a rule outnumber the rest. Accordingly, it is healing pilgrimage that is considered here. 
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Healing pilgrimage is in fact particularly important for this paper’s purposes, as it is the principal 
locus where the hagiographer’s and his audiences desires and status are aligned. Many of our 
authors have been beneficiaries of miraculous healings, which, as they emphatically state, give them 
a special grace to compose their works. 


Ill hagiographers, like all sick pilgrims who are aware of former healing miracles, become 
members of a community of sufferers looking for a saintly cure. When this arrives the hagiographer 
and his fellow-pilgrims acquire a different and very special status: they are sacralized. Their new 
standing is established through the publicization of the miracles in which they are involved. Hence 
the healing narratives of the examined corpus close with the joyful protagonist who leaves the shrine 
with the intention of spreading the wondrous news of her/his miraculous cure. The cured pilgrim’s 
final move shows how her/his story travels from mouth to mouth to reach a potential hagiographer. 
As for the healed hagiographer, he advertises the miracles he himself receives, along with others, in 
a Miracle Story Collection where his personal experiences with the divine have a prominent place. 


That the pilgrims' communal activities of listening to and telling miracle stories play a decisive 
role in the composition of a Miracle Story Collection is very graphically illustrated in the third part 
of Saints Kosmas & Damian’s anonymous collection (Mir. 21-26; 6" c.). As the hagiographer reveals 
in the prologue, during Saturday all-night vigils at the Kosmidion shrine the freshly healed people 
recount their “pleasing” stories. When he himself as a sick pilgrim was awaiting the Saints’ visitation 
he used to listen to such stories which, having been prompted by a certain Florentios, he writes 
down as a thanksgiving for the acquisition of his own health. His text is also meant to contribute 
to the continuation of the miracle stories’ collective reading and listening. In the epilogue, the 
hagiographer promises to send Florentios any other miracle stories he might come across inviting 
him to read them to other people too. 


The six miracle stories incorporated in the text addressed to Florentios are presented in a 
conversational manner thus reflecting their pilgrimage context. One cured man’s story provokes that 
of the next and each story responds thematically to the previous one. For example, the first storyteller 
used to suffer with his stomach and he was asked by the saints to avoid dried pulses. As soon as he 
finishes his story, a second storyteller responds saying how he was healed from a disease that was the 
effect of a bad diet. He goes on to add that one of the symptoms of his illness was the swelling of his 
testicles. Once the second man ends his account, a third one starts talking by mentioning his own 
terrifying genital infection, which the saints also cured. In this way, the one story follows the other 
revealing the collection’s organizing principle that is determined by the social milieu of pilgrimage. 


These people’s connected stories show how their identities first as sufferers and then as miracle 
recipients are experienced and understood in relationship to each other. In addition, these narratives 
become the means through which the sick listeners come to terms with their own bad situation in 
the expectation of change. The Florentios text, which is given the form of a collective work that 
appears to have been co-authored by seven men, the hagiographer included, is a great example of 
how an author shapes his work according to his own, the protagonists’ and the audiences’ shared 
social experiences, expectations, and desires. 


Having discussed how hagiographers identify with their fellow pilgrims—who are either 
protagonists of the collections’ narratives or actual audiences of the texts—it is about time to quickly 
consider how the healing narrative per se is constructed and what it accomplishes in relation to the 
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hagiographer’s horizons and those of his audience. The healing narrative in which the interrelations 
between hagiographer and audience are best exemplified is the autobiographical one: that is, the 
narrative whose protagonist is the hagiographer himself. A case in point is the last narrative from 
the Miracle Story Collection, consisting of seventy stories, of Saints Kyros & John that was written 
by Sophronios, patriarch of Jerusalem, in the seventh century. 


Sophronios autobiographical narrative is the texts longest, most detailed and most sophisticated 
story, mirroring the high social stature and erudite knowledge of its author and protagonist. Its 
detailed description of Sophronios illness and divine experiences, which are absent from the other 
stories of the collection, belong to the expected conventions of a personal narrative. Sophronios’ 
need for verisimilitude would not allow him to offer such details when recounting other peoples 
healing stories. Of course, the form and character of Sophronios story are also determined by the 
self-image the patriarch hopes to convey to his audience. 


However, in spite of the personal character of this narrative, Sophronios manages to transform it 
from an individual to a collective instrument of “knowing as well as telling, for absorbing knowledge 
as well as expressing it” (Abbott 2002: 11). According to H. Porter Abbott, people use narrative as a 
means to reflect on and come to terms with their difficult problems. As a common human problem, 
illness is central in Sophronios story and collection, allowing him and his audience to understand 
their social reality first as sufferers and then as receivers of healing miracles and subsequent exemplars 
for other sufferers. The longer and the more detailed Sophronios’ story is, the more effectively it both 
responds to the author's and audiences expectations and serves their needs and purposes. 


Sophronios autobiographical narrative is divided into four parts: prologue ($1-3), illness 
description and doctors’ involvement (§4-6), divine experiences and healing ($7-24) and epilogue 
(§25-27). In the prologue, Sophronios provides his own reading of a couple of Christ’s healing 
miracles and the beneficiaries’ behaviour through which he achieves a twofold purpose. First, 
he determines the reception of his own healing. Second, he establishes himself as part of a long 
tradition of miraculously cured men that goes back to the Bible. As he emphatically states, like 
these men, he is not going to leave the story of his own healing untold. Therefore, the inclusion of 
his personal story in the work should be seen as an expression of gratitude to the healing saints and 
as an offering to his audience. 


In the narrative’s other parts, Sophronios writes in the third person distancing himself from 
the story and thus removing his account from the private sphere and providing it with the necessary 
objectivity. First, Sophronios gives a short biography of himself, which focuses on the eye disease 
he gets during his stay in Alexandria. Following the healing narratives conventions, he avoids 
mentioning any information that is irrelevant to his illness and subsequent healing. He says, for 
instance, that it is not necessary to include in his account the reason for his trip to Alexandria. 


Then the patriarch describes his continuous and unbearable sufferings, which are aggravated 
by the doctors’ wrong diagnosis and treatments. With his descriptions, he tries to create and give 
meaning to his social reality as a sick man whose new identity changes his relationship with his 
body, the doctors and his environment. As a result of this situation, the normal course of his life is 
interrupted, causing him anxiety and confusion. 


The miraculous healings of other sick people who have turned to Saints Kosmas and Damian 
prompt Sophronios to undertake a pilgrimage to the Saints’ shrine. In so doing he puts an end to his 
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social isolation and his dependence on incompetent doctors. His divine experiences in the shrine 
occupy the largest part of the narrative. The Saints visit the patriarch in five consecutive dreams 
and even though it takes him some time to achieve a complete cure, his contact with the divine and 
fellow-sufferers through the dreams offers him the ethical and emotional support he needs to cope 
with his sufferings. His new approach to pain, with its regenerating effects, invites his audience to 
adapt spirituality as a solution to similar anxieties. 


In the epilogue, Sophronios repeats that he has composed the collection as a thanksgiving to 
the healing saints. His last words, however, reveal another reason for which he writes this work. As a 
counter-gift, he asks the saints to become his perpetual protectors: to save him from life’s sufferings 
and temptations and to include him in God's kingdom after death. Sophronios final sentences do 
not only concern his personal aspirations for health and salvation, but they also coincide with the 
audiences desire to listen to or read the texts of saintly people for spiritual benefit. 


Inspired by the social dimension of Jauss’ reception theory, I have attempted to offer a 
sociological reading of the Byzantine Miracle Story Collection that concerns both its production 
and reception. As I have hopefully shown, the genre in question mainly originates from the official 
Church's wish to control the social practice of healing pilgrimage. The continuous co-existence of 
the clerical hagiographers horizons and those of their audiences determine the genres character and 
development throughout time. In their attempt to achieve their own religious, political and personal 
purposes, on the one hand, and to satisfy the audiences’ needs, on the other, our hagiographers 
produce literary texts with socially informed characteristics, such the illness thematic and the oral 
storytelling style. 
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Insider, Outsider, or Both? 
Manuel Philes and Relational Self-Fashioning in Late Byzantium 


Recent studies on the social position of Byzantine authors have helped us to gain a much more 
complex picture of the production and reception of Byzantine literature than twenty years ago. Status 
seems to be understood mainly as a state, which the literati could change in time by advancing their 
career and standing with the help of their rhetorical skills. Yet, apart from developing over time, 
status should be seen as a relational category, solely produced in relationships and practically non- 
existent when a person is studied in isolation. In this way, it is fluid and instable and one person can 
have different statuses simultaneously in different relationships. Manuel Philes’ oeuvre - the subject 
of my doctoral thesis at Vienna University - offers rich evidence for how social relations were shaped 
through literature and can serve as an excellent example for the complexity of the social position 
of an author. Although next to nothing is known about his life, his c. 30,000 verses, which have 
come down to us in more than 150 manuscripts, provide evidence for his intimate acquaintance 
with the upper class. In spite of this, he and his work are usually seen as isolated phenomena. On 
the one hand, Philes’ status is generally considered to be lower than that of his addressees, thus 
suggesting that his relationship to others was asymmetrical. On the other hand, if he is compared 
to other Byzantine authors in literary terms, he is usually compared to Theodoros Prodromos and 
other much earlier poets. Scholars have not yet reflected upon his position among contemporary 
literati. In the following, I shall study Philes’ social position from the external perspective, meaning 
how he is described in other sources, and the internal perspective, namely his poems. I suggest 
that the theoretical framework of relational sociology offers a rich set of analytical tools, helping 
to understand literarily constructed social status as a fluctuating phenomenon. The staging of the 
authorial self and the addressed other can be seen as both a relative and a relational entity dependent 
on the author, the addressee and the occasion of writing. 


Asa theoretical framework, relational sociology offers promising concepts. Instead of focussing 
on the individual as an autonomous actor, the theory sees relationships as the driving forces of 
society. Furthermore, relational sociology takes the stories behind social ties into account, meaning 
the character of a relationship as it is established in the interactions. What makes the theory so 
attractive for the study of Philes is that almost all we know about him derives from his own poems 
addressed to others. Hence, he creates the picture of himself in relation to another person and 
thus literarily forms a relational identity. What is more, relational sociology is essentially process- 
orientated. Every new act of communication between two individuals changes their relationship 
and thus changes the expectations both of them have. However, a relationship does not show a 
linear development, but can shift back and forth between different poles. 


Philes’ social network is mainly known from his oeuvre, where one can identify c. 150 different 
historical figures who were in contact with him as friends, donors, patrons and clients (often taking 
different roles in different contexts). In his epigrammatic work these persons occur as praying 
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donors of works of art, as deceased laudandi or laudandae in epitaphs or as skilful authors in book 
epigrams. However, in these cases we do not learn much more about Philes’ relationship with his 
clients than that his poems were, in all likelihood, commissioned. Yet there are about 320 poems 
which can be classified as epistolary poems on the basis of formal and functional characteristics as 
well as from hints in the texts about their extra-literary context. A large part of these has so far been 
subsumed under the category of ‘begging poetry} often treated as a distinct genre - a notion that I 
find highly problematic. These poems bear witness to the fact that, in addition to being a ‘literary 
artisan, Philes used his skills to establish and stay in contact with other literati and members of 
the upper class. As in prose letters, the relationship between the sender and the addressee plays 
an essential role. If status is a relational category, one will have to study this corpus in order to 
understand Philes’ social position and literary self-fashioning. 


Before analysing the latter, one should focus on three letters addressed to Philes, one by 
Planudes (ed. Leone ep. 84) and two by Michael Gabras (ed. Fatouros ep. 233 and 415). Due to the 
lack of concrete historical or biographical information they have largely been ignored by modern 
scholarship. Yet, they bear rare witness to an external perspective on Philes, whereas his own poems 
only offer information about his fictionalised ‘T as part of his self-fashioning strategies. Planudes 
sent his letter in about 1295 as an answer to a (verse?) letter by Philes. He praises him for some 
compositions, which he claims to know, bewails the fact that he has not yet met him in person and 
expresses his wishes for a future meeting. The letter shows that even while still a young man Philes 
was considered a literatus, whose writing was worthy of a response from a well-known scholar. This 
confirms Philes’ own statements, in which he claims to be in correspondence with his high-standing 
addressees over a longer time period. Thus, Philes’ attempts to get in contact with members of the 
upper class was by no means a one-sided effort, but led to reciprocal relationships. The two letters 
by Gabras support this picture. What is more, in them we find Philes himself as a benefactor. In 
ep. 233 Gabras thanks Philes for his attempts to help him, even though he failed as a result of the 
malevolence of other people. The letter confirms what we find in Philes’ poems, as in some texts 
he asks his addressee to help a friend of his and to judge him justly, thus acting as an advocate (ed. 
Miller F 140, F 143). The poet had influence on his addressees and actively pursued his aims. Philes’ 
network is thus not only characterised by bottom-up-relationships, in which he is someone's protégé, 
but he, too, consciously acts as a patron. Finally, together with ep. 415 Gabras sent Philes a prayer as 
a proof of his literary skills, hoping that he would enjoy it. In some verse letters Philes contacts his 
correspondents because he sends or receives a book, mainly scientific works (cf. F 109, F 240, P 107, 
ed. Martini 38, 70). This friendly exchange of books and literary works suggests that he took part in 
the literary and scholarly discourse of his time and thus belonged to the intellectual elite. 


Unfortunately, these letters are all we have on Philes from an external perspective. There 
is much richer material allowing us to understand his self-fashioning tactics. In this context, a 
comparison of poetic corpora directed to different addressees is most helpful. The poems addressed 
to the emperor on the one hand and to Theodoros Patrikiotes on the other seem to be a convenient 
choice. Theodoros and the emperor are the most frequent addressees of Philes. Apart from that, the 
big difference in status between them illustrates different strategies of self-fashioning. 


Theodoros Patrikiotes was a tax official in Thrace, as such part of the Byzantine civil service 
and hence part of a functional elite. He was also a correspondent of Michael Gabras and Theodoros 
Hyrtakenos. Within Philes’ oeuvre there are about 60 poems which we can identify with certainty 
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as addressed to him, most of which can be classified as verse letters. He must have possessed 
considerable wealth. Although not part of the highest aristocratic circles, he was in a powerful 
situation. One might thus expect that Philes, who is well known for his repeated requests for 
material support, would position himself far below his addressee in order to gain profit. Yet, Philes’ 
poems draw a much more complex picture. At first sight, the expressions Philes uses to describe 
his correspondent are mainly conventional and can be found in most of his epistolary poems. They 
are frequently connected to the virtue of generosity, thus highlighting the nature of Philes’ interest 
in Patrikiotes, namely pleading with him to receive various goods. Additionally, Philes frequently 
refers to the discourse of friendship employed in epistolography. This form of staged equality in a 
friendship relationship is further strengthened when the poet calls his correspondent ὁμόψυχον 
φῶς (Е 141.10), thus referring to the topos of one soul in two bodies, well known in epistolography. 
Another poem opens with the verse πρὸς τὸν μεγαλόψυχον ὁ σμικρόψυχος (Е 135.1), accentuating 
a difference in the status of Philes and that of Patrikiotes. These three composites of ψυχή mark very 
different ways of representing the authorial self and the other, yet they occur in the same context, 
namely the context of requests. They are adapted to the literary character of the poems. Whereas 
F 135 uses an antithetical setting, contrasting the wealth of Patrikiotes with the need of Philes, 
F 141 focusses on Patrikiotes’ praise, and the request for help is only expressed briefly. Status, as 
expressed in literary terms, connected to the same addressee in a similar context, is thus variable 
and not a static entity. Nevertheless, in the passages cited the power relations are clear: whether 
Philes positions himself on the same level as Patrikiotes or below him, it is the poet who requests 
something from the tax official, whose influence is built on his fiscal authority and material wealth. 
In this way, their relationship is asymmetrical, with Philes on the lower level. Yet, this asymmetry 
can be reversed when Philes emphasizes his power - namely his literary production and its social 
impact. Some of the verse letters read like a demand note. In these, Philes highlights the value 
of the poems he wrote for Patrikiotes, urgently prompts him to pay and threatens not to write 
verses anymore, if he does not get his remuneration. What is more, the poet not only threatens 
to withhold his service, but also announces that he would actively make use of his power over 
Patrikiotes. The frequent use of the term κρότοι (applause or more general praise) in connection 
with his own works shows that Philes is aware of the impact of his poems on Patrikiotes’ reputation, 
which can be elevated by literary praise. Without using the actual term, Philes threatens to write 
psogoi about his correspondent if he does not show himself to be worthy of praise. Although there 
are no actual psogoi in Philes’ letters to him, the poet uses irony and sarcasm in several poems in 
order to undermine the hyperbolic praise established in other texts. In one poem Philes praises 
him for the fine dishes that he sent in order to refine the poet’s kitchen. He then comments on a 
specific gift: Ἰχθὺς 5’ 6 τυκτὸς ὡς ὀπισθόπλους φύσει | βρωθεὶς ἀνερριχᾶτο καρκίνου τρόπον | 
εἰς ἐξερασμοὺς καὶ παλιμβόλους δρόμους (Е 165.7-9; “The dressed fish, swimming back as is his 
nature, having been eaten, scrambled up in the manner of a crab to be vomited up and go back the 
way he сате). The fish he received was of such an exquisite quality that it scrambled up from the 
poet’s stomach and reversed its course. The whole poem is written in an encomiastic mode. It is only 
in the second to last verse with the word ἐξερασμός, that this tone changes and the actual aim of 
the poem becomes clear, namely to rebuke Patrikiotes for his nasty gift. In this way, the address as 
χρυσοῦς φίλος (v. 1), which is usually found in the context of the praise of somebody’s generosity, 
is subverted and the enkomion turned into a psogos. None of the poems blames Patrikiotes as a 
person, but several of them abuse the gifts he sent (another motif well known from epistolography). 
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Furthermore, the manuscript transmission of these poems suggests a chronological reading. If this 
is correct, encomiastic poems are mixed with others including elements of psogos. Hence, there is 
no clear line of development of the relationship between Philes and Patrikiotes over time, but one 
can find completely different ways of shaping it in poems directly following each other. The verse 
letters prove that status and power are highly fluid and can be rapidly created and reversed. 


Philes addressed even more and much longer poems to the emperor. Due to the highest social 
status of the emperor, the forms of address are quite different from those Philes uses to describe 
Patrikiotes. The emperor’s official titles dominate, while the epithet κράτιστε underlines his power. 
The reference to virtues such as pity (συμπάθεια) and the emperors mimesis of Christ, as well as 
the reference to the emperor as sun or light, are part of the well-known imperial ideals. In general, 
the epithets used seem to be more conventional with regard to the Kaiserideologie and to a lesser 
extent relatively connected to an occasion or the aim of a poem. One also finds accumulations of 
encomiastic epithets, which can take up as many as 20 lines. Hyperbolic elements thus gain an 
importance that by far exceeds the one in the poems to Patrikiotes. The frequent use of the topos 
of inexpressibility and the topos of surpassing further underline this hyperbolic setting. Antithetic 
figures, too, are used in a much more exaggerated way, mainly due to the contrasting description 
of the poetic T and the emperor. Philes calls himself а servant and slave of the emperor (δοῦλος, 
οἰκέτης etc.). Furthermore, he stresses his deplorable position as an outsider (ξένος), who finds little 
acceptance in Constantinople and who is more dead than alive. Unsurprisingly, this self-description 
is found when Philes asks for help and thus accentuates his neediness. The distribution of power 
seems to be clear and underlined by the rhetorical figures of hyperbola and antithesis: The T is far 
below the emperor and even to address him is daring boldness (τόλμη). If the emperor helps, he 
does so out of mercy but without any obligation. Yet, Philes also expresses thoughts similar to those 
in the Patrikiotes poems. He accentuates the value of a poet who sings like the birds or a cicada 
in the service of his master. He also mentions how much he has done for the emperor in the past, 
and asks for recompense. When he calls himself ἐγκωμιαστής (P 55), he also refers to his service: 
the praise of the emperor. Despite the frequent use of the humility topos, here and there one can 
find a self-confident T, for example when he tells the emperor that on Earth, where the mouth of 
the angels is not available, he would take up their job and sing for and about him (F 112). What 
is more, there are poems which have a subversive character, subtly questioning the perfection of 
the emperor. One verse letter (P 200) praises God as the βασιλεύς of the world for providing it 
with a warm coat. Following this, he asks how it is right that the emperor, as the βασιλεύς and as a 
mimeta Christi, does not help Philes with a coat. Although not openly criticising the emperor, the 
T questions the emperor’s performance of one of the imperial core virtues, the imitation of Christ. 
Compared to his dealings with Patrikiotes, the intensity with which social status is questioned is 
much weaker, yet the reader of his poems finds Philes in different social roles, which are based on 
the changing nature of his staged relationship with the emperor. 


The analysis of the letters addressed to Philes and his verse letters support an alternative picture 
of the poet from the one prevailing in former scholarly discourse. Since there is no other author in 
the early Palaiologan period whose oeuvre resembles Philes’ in size and poetic ductus, he has been 
studied as a rather isolated person. Yet Philes was not only an ‘artisan’ selling his poems and a person 
of low status who was ‘begging’ for support, but he was also an appreciated literatus, whose works 
were read by other intellectuals, who could act as an advocate for friends (and friends of friends) 
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and who was in contact with intellectuals and scholars. He was thus an insider of the literary elite of 
his time. As most of the evidence for his relationships with others comes from the poems that can 
be classified as verse letters, I suggest that, in order to understand his social position, one should 
study Philes in the context of epistolography, where social relations and network building have been 
as much a topic of the recent scholarly debate as the situational positioning of the author. On the 
other hand, the picture of Philes as the outsider of society begging slavishly to gain profit from the 
upper class is one that he himself draws as part of his conscious self-fashioning. It occurs especially 
in the context of requests and can thus be seen as a deliberately used literary device to pursue his 
aims, namely to gain social recognition and material payment for his poems. Self-fashioning does 
not mean shaping a consistent picture of the poets self, but rather a flexible process changing from 
occasion to occasion, dependent on the addressee and characterised by the simultaneity of different 
social roles between the low-standing and the self-aware poet. Thus, Philes can neither be classified 
as an insider nor as an outsider. He is both. The case of Manuel Philes is an excellent example of how 
social status can be understood as a complex entity. The status of the authorial self and the other 
should be seen as relational insofar as status does not exist and cannot be understood without the 
understanding of the relationship between (at least) two individuals. On the other hand, it is relative 
insofar as it can be adapted to author, addressee and occasion, while different roles can be assumed 
at the same time. 
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Early Byzantine Literary Production, the Rise of Christianity and the Decline 
of the Polis: Changing Contexts, Changing Audiences, Changing Texts? 


The study of Byzantine hagiography has over the last century or so developed to reach a certain 
degree of maturity. The first step was to make these texts accessible. The Bollandists and others laid 
the groundwork through editions of the original Greek texts and great efforts were made—thanks, 
among many others, to André-Jean Festugière, Alice-Mary Talbot and Paul Halsall—to make 
them available to a broader public in translation. Beginning with the rising interest in the social 
history of the lower strata of society since the mid-20" century, hagiographical texts were mined 
for information about the everyday life of women, men and children and the realia that surrounded 
them. This trajectory is true for the entire Byzantine period. 


When the chronological focus falls onto the early centuries until ca. 700, as is the case here, more 
specific issues emerge. An enduring question is the continuity with the religion and culture of the Greco- 
Roman period that precedes it. Are the saints pagan deities in Christian garb? Are sacred locations 
and cultic practices continued, transformed or disrupted? These questions were raised in the 1920s by 
Hermann Usener, Lucius Anrich and others of the ‘religionsgeschichtliche Schule; and they continue to 
occupy scholarship in the digital age, for example with the Oxford project “The Cult of Saints: 


While social historians, historians of mentalité and historians of religion have found hagiography 
a rich treasure trove of material, historians of literature have treated it with a certain unease. 
Here, too, the issue of continuities comes into play. The basic matrix for all studies of Byzantine 
literature has been the presence of different levels of style, or linguistic ‘registers; combined with 
a driving interest in the survival and reception of the great works of ancient Greece. Elite authors 
and their erudite works in Atticizing language, full of allusions to classical texts, were privileged 
by scholars eager to trace the ‘mimesis’ of the ancient literary heritage in the Byzantine middle 
ages. That this hardly does justice to the full range of Christian culture, including written culture, 
of medieval Byzantium has been noted with characteristic poignancy by Cyril Mango when he 
described Byzantine literature of the high register as a ‘distorting mirror’ He was not the first to do 
so. Already Karl Krumbacher was aware of this when he set out to write his foundational Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Litteratur (1897). As Panagiotis Agapitos has recently observed, Krumbacher’s 
scholarly interest did not stop at literary elite products. An excellent linguist of the Greek language 
up to the modern period, Krumbachers curiosity about all levels of literary expression led him, over 
the course of his work, to abandon the slightly derogatory term vulgärgriechisch (‘vulgar Greek’) 
in favor of the more neutral volkssprachlich (‘popular language’)—a designation that found its way 
into the title of Hans-Georg Beck, Geschichte der byzantinischen Volksliteratur (1971). The fault line 
between the linguistic registers, it was long believed, follows the dividing line between paganism and 
Christianity. Recent scholarship, however, has demonstrated that this division was not a permanent 
chasm of the nature of a Saint Andreas fault, but a narrow and unstable line that each intellectual 
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and each author drew and re-drew in the sand, as the situation required. In this scholarly landscape 
of overly stark contrasts, hagiography was relegated to the side of Christianity and deemed to be 
deficient literary quality. 


In the last decades of the past century, the linguistic turn has led to a re-evaluation of 
hagiographical writing, not least influenced by Averil Cameron’s argument of Christian rhetoric 
in late antiquity as a ‘totalizing discourse’ Early Greek hagiography is no longer treated with the 
patronizing eye of the 19% century anthropologist in search of unspoilt natives, as a charming, but 
somewhat inferior creation of writers who failed to master the higher art of rhetoric and classical 
learning. After all, comparisons with later centuries have shown that highly skilled authors varied 
their literary style in accordance with their genre of writing. The same author could write erudite 
show-pieces of glittering rhetoric, sprinkled with classical allusions, and tell the story of the Life of 
a saint in a biographical narrative. 


For most of the Byzantine period, hagiography was enjoyed as much for its content as for literary 
aesthetic pleasure. This tendency can be observed in nuce in the 7^ century, but comes to full fruition 
in the stylistic cosmetic surgery applied by Symeon Metaphrastes who operated within the context of 
the great encyclopedic reform of literature and learning associated with the reign of Constantine УП 
Porphyrogennetos. His collection of 117 saints’ lives became canonical for the subsequent Byzantine 
centuries, even though some earlier versions managed to survive that allow, by way of comparison, a 
full appreciation of Symeons work of ‘metaphrasis, transposition into a different stylistic register. 


The question whether hagiography constitutes a novel ‘genre’ has long occupied historians 
of literature. Interestingly, this is a concern that spreads across the spectrum, from histories of 
Greek literature that aim to trace trajectories that extend from the classical past into the middle 
ages to histories of Christian literature that seek the roots of the middle ages in the classical past. In 
recent decades, this debate has partially dissolved itself in a greater awareness of the intertwining 
of Classical and Christian culture in the formative period of early Byzantium. By the same token, 
the terms of inquiry have shifted from genre to purpose, and from entire texts to their narrative 
elements. Foregrounding the edifying purpose has resulted in blurring of the boundaries of the 
hagiographical ‘genre’ and the establishment of a continuum of edifying literature that extends from 
sayings to anecdotes to pious travelogues to full-length biographical accounts (the conventional 
definition of ‘hagiography’). Recent analysis of narrative elements in seventh-century texts has 
shown the considerable and deliberate craft of hagiographical authors of our period. 


My aim in the following is to ask questions of continuities between early Byzantine hagiography 
and other kinds of literary production within the context of the fourth to the seventh centuries, and 
to do so from the point of view of the audience. 


How can we inscribe authors and audience of hagiographical texts onto the general map of literary 
activity at the time? What was the market share of hagiography compared to other kinds of writing? 


Who were the people for whom the authors wrote? In what performative context did they 
come across these texts, private or public, through listening or reading? 


These questions are particularly poignant in the early Byzantine centuries, a period that was 
marked by significant shifts in social structure and urban environment. The fourth to the seventh 
centuries are traditionally associated with the decline of the middle class of the curiales and the 
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decline of the polis—the consumers and the context for much of what we now consider as ‘literature’. 
Recent re-assessments, especially through the corrective lens of archaeology, have called the master 
narrative of overall decline into question, drawing attention to great regional diversity and areas of 
remarkable upswing in prosperity, especially in northern Syria. 


Still, the question remains: Were the consumers of hagiographical texts the same people 
who would have been exposed to the traditional forms of literature that we commonly associate 
with Greco-Roman ‘high’ culture, the performance of panegyrical speeches in the market place 
and the presence of Homer and Isocrates in the schoolbooks? Or does the contextualized study 
of hagiographical consumption lead to the conclusion that this is not just a new (or at least newly 
prominent) form of written expression, but that it also addresses a new social stratum? An economist 
would phrase the question thus: how does a changing consumer base drive changes in the demand 
for certain products? 


Market share of Christian texts compared to pagan writing 


Contexts of hagiographical delivery (all texts relating to a cult): church, cult site, home; oral 
performance vs reading, text as relic signaling the presence of the saint 


List of of hagiographical texts: time and place of composition (Vitae only) 
Locations of hagiographical production 
Locations of the protagonist saints 


Historical background to those locations 

towns vs cities? 

centers of learning (Athens, Antioch, Alexandria, Berytus, Constantinople) represented or not? 
great regional spread (why?), Constantinople not predominant 


Is it possible to see the history of social and urban restructuring in the distribution of 
hagiographical production? 
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Introduction 


Most of the modern analyses of Greek scientific texts have concentrated on the textual 
transmission. Research has mostly focused on Byzantine manuscripts of famous scientific texts and 
on translations into other ancient languages (Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, Armenian, and Slavic). 
This has been essential for the production of modern critical editions, as well as for the development 
of our knowledge on Greek science. However, the very important aspect of the visual transmission 
of scientific knowledge through images or drawings accompanying the texts has been neglected. 


This round table aims to give an account of the role and function of Byzantine illustration 
in the acquisition and transmission of scientific knowledge, by considering scientific illustration 
not merely as an accompanying image but also as “visual thinking”, an approach that has not been 
considered thus far. 


The visual transmission of scientific knowledge is a complex process and this round table will 
provide an opportunity for discussing this matter, both by itself and in conjunction with textual 
and oral transmission. The scientific community is conscious of the need for thoroughly exploring 
the relationship between texts and their illustrations. This is especially important when examining 
illustrated scientific texts. Our objective is to reflect on the theories underlying these relationships, 
in order to define clearly the functions of Byzantine miniatures in the field of the illumination of 
scientific texts. 


Participants will also be asked to consider the following questions (the list is indicative and 
by no means exhaustive at this stage): Do some texts defy illustration? How can an experiment be 
illustrated? What did the reader of a scientific text expect from the illustrations? Can the illustration 
be more informative than the text next to it? Participants will also attempt to elucidate how the 
illustration translates into knowledge. 


A further important goal in this round table will be the choice of a common methodological 
approach in the different examples that will be discussed. From Nikodim Kodakov to Kurt 
Weitzmann, and through most of their disciples, the study of Byzantine miniatures was influenced 
on one hand by the method of “pictorial criticism” and on the other by iconographic and stylistic 
studies. Would it be possible to establish another approach for the study of the scientific illustration 
as a visual transmitter of knowledge? And, if so, on what kind of method should it be based? 
Participants are invited to explore the possibility of applying other kinds of methods, such as the 
anthropology of images (cf. H. BELTING, Bild-Anthropologie, Munich, 2001), the iconology (cf. A. 
WARBURG, Gesammelte Schriften, Leipzig, 1932; E. H. GOMBRICH, Aby Warburg, an Intellectual 
Biography, London, 1970; E. PANOFSKy, Studies on Iconology, New York 1939) and the cognitive and 
visual studies (cf. W.J.T. MITCHELL, Iconology; Text, Image, Ideology, Chicago, 1986; К. L. $0150, 
Cognition and the Visual Arts, Cambridge: MIT Press, 1994). 
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Ἡ σημασία τῶν γεωμετρικῶν σχημάτων στὴν κατανόηση τοῦ μαθηματικοῦ 
περιεχομένου τοῦ Βιενναίου Ἑλληνικοῦ κώδικα 65 τῆς Ἐθνικῆς Βιβλιοθήκης 
τῆς Αὐστρίας τοῦ 15ου αἰ., καὶ τοῦ κώδικα 72 τῆς Ἱστορικῆς Βιβλιοθήκης τῆς 
Δημητσάνας τοῦ 1801 ai. 


Εἰσαγωγή 


Ὁ κώδικας 65 τοῦ 15ου αἰ. εἶναι ἕνα βυζαντινὸ μαθηματικὸ χειρόγραφο μὲ ὕλη ποὺ 
προοριζόταν γιὰ διδασκαλία σὲ ἀκροατήριο διαφόρων ἡλικιῶν καὶ ἰδιοτήτων. Αὐτὸ ἐξηγεῖται διότι 
στὶς σχολικὲς τάξεις ἐκείνης τῆς ἐποχῆς ἦταν δυνατὸν νὰ συνυπάρχουν μαθητὲς τῆς σημερινῆς 
πρωτοβάθμιας καὶ δευτεροβάθμιας Εκπαίδευσης, μὲ οἰκοδόμους, δημοσίους ὑπαλλήλους, ἐμπόρους, 
ἀργυροχρυσοχόους, κ.λπ. Τὸ μεγαλύτερο μέρος τοῦ κώδικα ἀφορᾶ σὲ κεφάλαια Ἀριθμητικῆς, 
Ἄλγεβρας καὶ Γεωμετρίας διδασκόµενα σὲ μαθητὲς τοῦ σημερινοῦ Δημοτικοῦ, Γυμνασίου καὶ 
Λυκείου. Ὁ Ἀνώνυμος συγγραφέας μᾶς ἐκπλήσσει συχνὰ, μὲ τὶς πρωτότυπες μεθόδους ἐπίλυσης 
προβλημάτων, καὶ δείχνει ὅτι εἶναι ἐνημερωμένος σχετικὰ μὲ τὴν ἐξέλιξη ποὺ παρουσιάζει ἡ 
Μαθηματικὴ Ἐπιστήμη κατὰ τὴν ἐποχή του. Δέχεται ἐπιρροὲς ἀπὸ 


ner 


© Ta Метрика τοῦ Hpova τοῦ Ἀλεξανδρέα 


© Ta Ἐπιπεδομετρικά τοῦ Διοφάντου 
© Τὴ Σύνοψη περὶ μετρήσεως καὶ μερισμοῦ τῆς γῆς (γεωδαισία) τοῦ Ἰωάννη Πεδιάσιµου 
© 


Tov АЛ Χουαρίζμι, ὁ ὁποῖος συνέθεσε ἔργο ὅπου περιέχονται προβλήµατα μέτρησης ἐκτάσεων 
καὶ γενικῶν γεωμετρικῶν ὑπολογισμῶν 


© ‘Tov Φιμπονάτσι, ὁ ὁποῖος ἔγραψε σχετικὰ μὲ τὰ ἐμβαδὰ. 


Ἡ διδακτέα ὕλη συμπληρώνεται μὲ κεφάλαια ποὺ ἀφοροῦν στὴν ἀργυροχρυσοχοῖα, τὸ 
ἐμπόριο, τὶς οἰκοδομικὲς ἐργασίες, τὶς μετατροπὲς νομισμάτων, τὸ ἐμπόριο τῆς μετάξης, καὶ ἄλλα 
ζητήματα ποὺ σχετίζονταν μὲ τὴν καθημερινὴ ζωὴ τῶν Βυζαντινῶν τοῦ 150v αἰ. 


Ἡ σπουδαιότητα τοῦ κώδικα 72 τῆς Δημητσάνας, τοῦ Θεοτόκη, ποὺ ἀργότερα ἐκδόθηκε ὡς 
Στοιχεῖα Μαθηματικῶν, ἔγκειται στὸ ὅτι εἶναι ἕνα ἀπὸ τὰ πρῶτα κείµενα μὲ μὴ στοιχειώδη Μαθηματικὰ 
τὴν ἐποχὴ τῆς Τουρκοκρατίας. Προγενέστερό του ὑπῆρξε μόνον ἡ Ὁδὸς Μαθηματικῆς τοῦ Ἀνθρακίτη 
τὸ ὁποῖο ὅμως περιεῖχε ἀποκλειστικὰ κλασικὰ Μαθηματικὰ ἐνῷ στερεῖται παντελῶς τῶν σύγχρονων. 
Ἐπίσης ἀποδεικνύεται ἀπὸ τὴν ἀλληλογραφία μεταξὺ τῶν Διδασκάλων τοῦ Γένους ὅτι τὰ Στοιχεῖα 
Μαθηματικῶν διδάχθηκαν σὲ διάφορα σχολεῖα τῆς ἐποχῆς καὶ ἔχαιραν εὐρείας ἐκτίμησης. 


Ὁ κώδικας 72 περιέχει ὕλη Εὐκλείδειας Γεωμετρίας σύμφωνα μὲ τὰ βιβλία ὅπως αὐτὰ 
παρουσιάζονται στὰ Στοιχεῖα τοῦ Εὐκλείδη. Σημειώνεται ὅτι ὁ Νικηφόρος Θεοτόκης ἀναλύει μὲ 
περισσότερες λεπτομέρειες σὲ σχέση μὲ τὸν Εὐκλείδη τὶς ἐκφωνήσεις τῶν προτάσεων καὶ τῶν 
θεωρημάτων, γεγονὸς ποὺ δείχνει ὅτι ὁ στόχος του ἦταν ἡ πλήρης κατανόηση τῶν συλλογισμῶν 
ἀπὸ τοὺς μαθητές. 
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Ἡ διδακτέα ὕλη στὸν κώδικα 72 συμπληρώνεται μὲ προβλήματα ποὺ афоробу σὲ ζητήµατα 


τῆς καθημερινῆς ζωῆς τῶν Ἑλλήνων κατὰ τὰ τελευταῖα χρόνια τῆς Τουρκοκρατίας. 


© 


Ὁ Νικηφόρος Θεοτόκης κατὰ κύριο λόγο χρησιμοποιοῦσε τὰ ἔργα: 


Tacquet, Elementa Euclidea Geometriae planae, ac solidae; et selecta ex Archimede Theoremata: 
ejusdemque trigonometria plana, Plurimis Corollariis,/Notis, ac Schematibus quadraginta 
illustrata a Guilielmo Whiston, Quibus nunc primum accedunt Trigonometria Sphaerica Rogerii 
Josephi Boscovich & Sectiones Conicae Guidonis Grandi Annotationibus satis amplis Octaviani 
Cameti explicatae, ed. tertia Veneta ad Romanam diligenter exacta, atque a mendis summo 
studio expurgata, Bassani 1781. 


Ozaman, Les elements d’ Euclide demontrés d’ une manière nouvelle et facile, par М. Audriene, 
Paris 1746, καὶ 


Ch. Wolf, Elementa Matheseos universae, vol. I, Ἄλλη 1713. 


Στὴν παρουσίαση αὐτὴ ἐξετάζουμε τὴ σημασία τῶν γεωμετρικῶν σχημάτων -ὅπως αὐτὰ 


παρουσιάζονται στὰ δύο χειρόγραφα- στὴν κατανόηση τῶν ἀντίστοιχων γεωμετρικῶν ἐννοιῶν. 


Σχετικὰ μὲ τὶς βασικὲς γεωμετρικὲς ἔννοιες σημειώνεται ὅτι ὡς γεωμετρικὸ σημεῖο Α ὁρίζεται 


ὁ τόπος ποὺ εὑρίσκεται TO A, ἀλλὰ τὸ ἴδιο τὸ σημεῖο A δὲν ἔχει διαστάσεις. Tò ἴδιο συμβαίνει καὶ μὲ 


τὴν ἔννοια τῆς εὐθείας. Ὡς ἐκ τούτου τὰ γεωμετρικὰ σχήματα ποὺ θὰ παρουσιαστοῦν στὴ συνέχεια 
προέρχονται ἀπὸ ἀναπαραστάσεις ἰδεατῶν ἐννοιῶν. 


Στὴ διδασκαλία τῆς Γεωμετρίας τοῦτο ἀποκτᾶ ἰδιαίτερη σημασία, ἄν ἀναλογισθοῦμε ὅτι χωρὶς 


αὐτὴν τὴν ἔστω καὶ ὑποτυπώδη ἀναπαράσταση θὰ ἦταν ἀνέφικτη ἡ κατανόηση ἀκόμα και τῶν 
ἁπλούστερων γεωμετρικῶν συλλογισμῶν. 


Στὸν κώδικα 65 τοῦ 15ου αἰ. 


e Уйу πρῶτο παράδειγµα στὸν κώδικα 65 τοῦ 150v αἰ. ἀναφέρω τὸ πρόβλημα στὸ ὁποῖο ζητεῖται 


νὰ εὑρεθεῖ ὁ ὄγκος τοῦ δοχείου ποὺ φαίνεται στὴν εἰκόνα ποὺ ἀκολουθεῖ. 
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Πρέπει νὰ τονιστεῖ ὅτι στὸ χειρόγραφο αὐτὸ οἱ πράξεις περιγράφονται μὲ λόγια καὶ δὲν 
χρησιμοποιοῦνται τύποι γιὰ τοὺς μαθηματικοὺς ὑπολογισμούς. Σήµερα δέ, γιὰ τὸν ὑπολογισμὸ 
τοῦ συγκεκριμένου ὄγκου χρησιμοποιοῦμε τὴ θεωρία τοῦ Ὁλοκληρωτικοῦ Λογισμοῦ, ἡ ὁποία 
δὲν ἦταν γνωστὴ τὸν 150v αἰ. Ἡ προσέγγιση τοῦ ἀγνώστου συγγραφέα εἶναι πρακτικῆς φύσεως, 
καὶ ἀποτελεῖ μία ἀξιόλογη πρώιμη ἀπόπειρα ἐπίλυσης προβλημάτων αὐτοῦ τοῦ σημαντικότατου 
κεφαλαίου τῆς Μαθηματικῆς Ἀνάλυσης. 


Ὁ συγγραφέας στὸ 2350 κεφάλαιο τοῦ κώδικα 65 γράφει συγκεκριμένα: 


Περὶ τοῦ πῶς ἐστὶ εἰδέναι οἰνοδόχον ἄγγος τὸ κοινῶς βουτζίν καλούμενον τῷ ὄντι σανίδων A, 
δεχόμενόν δε καὶ μέτρα A, γενόμενόν δε, σανίδων κ, πόσα µέτρα ἔλαττω τῶν A δέξεται. 


Ἔστω οἰνοδόχον ἄγγος τὸ κοινῶς βουτζίον καλούμενον, ὅπερ ἔχει σανίδας A, δέχεταί δε καὶ µέτρα 
À. Ἀφαιρεθέντων δὲ σανίδων ı καὶ γενόμενον σανίδων κ, ζητεῖς εἰδέναι πόσα µέτρα ἔλαττω τῶν À δέξεται. 


Εἶναι προφανὲς ὅτι χωρὶς τὴν ὕπαρξη τοῦ πιὸ πάνω σχήματος θὰ ἦταν δύσκολο νὰ ἀντιληφθεῖ 
κανεὶς ἀπὸ τὴν περιγραφὴ μόνο τοῦ συγγραφέα περὶ τίνος πρόκειται. 

ο Ἐνδιαφέρον ἐπίσης εἶναι τὸ σχῆμα ποὺ χρησιμοποιεῖται ἀπὸ τὸν συγγραφέα γιὰ τὸ κανονικὸ 
(οἱ πλευρὲς εἶναι μεταξύ τους ἴσες) 40-ywvo, προκειµένου να ὑπολογίσει τὸ ἐμβαδόν του μὲ μία 
πρωτότυπη καὶ ἄγνωστη στοὺς σύγχρονους μαθηματικοὺς μέθοδο. 





Παρατηροῦμε ὅτι ὁ συγγραφέας χωρίζει τὴν περιφέρεια τοῦ κύκλου μὲ ἱκανοποιητικὴ ἀκρίβεια 
σε 40ἴσα τμήματα, ἐνῷ δὲν εἶναι ξεκάθαρο ἂν ἔχει ἑνώσει μεταξύ τους και τὰ σημεῖα μὲ εὐθύγραμμα 
τμήματα, ὥστε νὰ σχηματιστεῖ τὸ κανονικὸ 40-γωνο. 


Παρατηροῦμε ἐπίσης ὅτι εἶναι καλὸς γνώστης τῆς κατασκευῆς ἑνὸς πολυγώνου μὲ μεγάλο 
πλῆθος πλευρῶν, ἀφοῦ γιὰ να τὸ κατασκευάσουµε σήμερα, θὰ ἔπρεπε νὰ ξεκινήσουμε ἀπὸ τὴν 
κατασκευὴ τοῦ κανονικοῦ πενταγώνου, καὶ στὴ συνέχεια να χωρίσουμε τὸ κάθε ἕνα ἀπὸ τὰ 5 τόξα 
σὲ δύο ἴσα τμήματα, ὁπότε ἑνώνοντας τὰ 10 σημεῖα ποὺ θὰ προκύψουν νὰ ἔχουμε ἕνα κανονικὸ 
10-ywvo. Ὁμοίως μὲ τὴν ἴδια διαδικασία ἀπὸ τὸ 10-ywvo κατασκευάζουμε τὸ 20-γωνο, καὶ ἀπὸ τὸ 
20-γωνο τὸ 40-ywvo. 
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e Ἄκρως ἀπαραίτητη εἶναι ἡ ὕπαρξη τοῦ σχήματος γιὰ τὸ πρόβλημα τοῦ 22000 κεφαλαίου, 
στὸ ὁποῖο ζητεῖται ὁ ὑπολογισμὸς τοῦ ἐμβαδοῦ ἑνὸς ἰσοπλεύρου τριγώνου «ἐλλιποῦς». 


Ὅπως ἔχουμε διαπιστώσει καὶ ἄλλες φορές, παρατηροῦμε πὼς σὲ αὐτὸ τὸ σημεῖο τοῦ 
χειρογράφου, ὁ συγγραφέας χρησιμοποιεῖ ὁρολογία ἡ ὁποία ὄχι µόνο δὲν συνηθίζεται σήμερα, 
ἀλλὰ ἐπιπλέον δυσκολεύει σημαντικὰ τὴν ἔρευνα τὸ γεγονὸς ὅτι χρειάζεται χρόνος μέχρι νὰ 
κατανοήσει κανεὶς ἀπὸ τὴν μακροσκελέστατη περιγραφὴ τί ἐννοεῖ ὅταν ἀναφέρεται στὸν ὅρο “ 
ἐλλιπὲς ἰσόπλευρο τρίγωνο”. 

Προκύπτει λοιπόν, πὼς ἐννοεῖ τὸ μὴ κυρτὸ τετράπλευρο τὸ ὁποῖο προκύπτει, ἂν ἀπὸ ἕνα 
ἰσόπλευρο τρίγωνο ἀφαιρέσουμε τὸ ἰσοσκελὲς τρίγωνο ποὺ περιέχεται στὸ ἰσόπλευρο ὅπως 
φαίνεται στὸ σχῆμα. 





Τὸ θέµα αὐτὸ εἶναι µία καλὴ ἄσκηση γιὰ νὰ κατανοήσουν οἱ µαθητές του τὴν ἐφαρμογὴ τοῦ 
Πυθαγορείου Θεωρήματος, ἀλλὰ φαίνεται νὰ ἐπιθυμεῖ νὰ τοὺς δυσκολέψει περισσότερο εἰσάγοντας 
ὅρους ποὺ γιὰ νὰ ἐξηγηθοῦν χρειάζεται μακροσκελὴς ἀναλυτικὴ περιγραφή καὶ ἀσφαλῶς ἡ ὕπαρξη 
τοῦ πιὸ πάνω σχήματος. 


ο Οἱ μαθηματικοὶ τῆς σύγχρονης ἐποχῆς ἀντιμετωπίζουν δυσκολία στὸ νὰ ἐπιτύχουν νὰ 
κατανοήσουν οἱ µαθητές τους ὅτι ἡ μεγαλύτερη περίμετρος ἑνὸς πολυγώνου δὲν παραπέμπει κατ) 
ἀνάγκην καὶ σὲ ἕνα μεγαλύτερο ἐμβαδόν, ὅπως καὶ ὅτι τὰ σχήματα μὲ ἴση περίμετρο δὲν ἔχουν 
кат’ ἀνάγκην καὶ τὸ ἴδιο ἐμβαδόν. Ὁ συγγραφέας τοῦ κώδικα 65 ἀντιμετωπίζει αὐτὴν τὴ δυσκολία 
στηριζόμενος στοὺς ὑπολογισμούς του, ἀλλὰ κυρίως παραθέτοντας μία σειρὰ ἀπὸ σχήματα 
δείχνοντας μὲ τρόπο σαφὴ πὼς ἀπὸ τὰ κανονικὰ πολύγωνα μὲ περίμετρο ἴση πρὸς 20 σπιθαμές, 
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αὐτὸ ποὺ ἔχει TO μικρότερο ἐμβαδὸν εἶναι τὸ τετράγωνο. Βέβαια ἔχει ξεκινήσει αὐτὴν τὴν διαδικασία 
ὑπολογίζοντας τὸ ἐμβαδὸν κύκλου μὲ πρίµετρο 20 σπιθαμές, τὸ ὁποῖο εἶναι τὸ μεγαλύτερο ὅλων τῶν 
ὑπολοίπων σχημάτων. Στὴ συνέχεια, μετὰ ἀπὸ τὸν κύκλο καὶ τὰ κανονικὰ πολύγωνα, σχεδιάζοντας 
ὀρθογώνια παραλληλόγραμμα καὶ ἕνα ἰσόπλευρο τρίγωνο, ὅλα μὲ περίμετρο ἴση πρὸς 20 σπιθαµές, 
δείχνει πὼς τὸ μικρότερο ἐμβαδὸν τῶν πιὸ πάνω σχημάτων τὸ ἔχει τὸ ὀρθογώνιο μὲ μῆκος 9 καὶ 
πλάτος 1 σπιθαμή. 


τσ ος π 2 €x +a 
LARIO ee on ee 


i ENT: 
КОСТРА А] Ладе 





Στὴν πρώτη εἰκόνα παρατηροῦμε ὅτι ὅσο ἐλαττώνεται TO πλῆθος τῶν πλευρῶν τῶν κανονικῶν 
πολυγώνων μὲ σταθερὴ περίμετρο, τόσο ἐλαττώνεται καὶ τὸ ἐμβαδόν, τὸ ὁποῖο στὸ πρῶτο πολύγωνο 
(40-γωνο) εἶναι 31 9/11, καὶ στὸ τελευταῖο (12-ywvo) 30 1/13. 


Στὸ δεύτερο σχῆμα βλέπουμε πὼς τελικὰ τὸ τετράγωνο μὲ περίμετρο 20 ἔχει τὸ μικρότερο 
ἐμβαδὸν ὅλων τῶν κανονικῶν πολυγώνων μὲ τὴν ἴδια περίμετρο, τὸ ὁποῖο ἰσοῦται μὲ 25. 

Στὴ συνέχεια φαίνεται στὸ σχῆμα, ὅτι τὴ τελικὰ τὴ μικρότερη ἔκταση ὅλων τῶν 
προαναφερθέντων σχημάτων καταλαμβάνει τὸ ὀρθογώνιο παραλληλόγραμμο μὲ πλευρές 9 καὶ 1 
καὶ ἐμβαδὸν 9. 
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ο Στὸ 2306 κεφάλαιο διαβάζουμε: «Περὶ τοῦ πῶς ἐστὶ εἰδέναι πόσων σπιθαμῶν πανίν, ἔσται σοὶ 
χρεία πρὸς τὸ ποιῆσαι σκηνὴν ὅσου ἄν μεγέθους βούλη». 


Εἶναι προφανὲς ὅτι ἡ ἀσάφεια τῆς ἐκφώνησης δὲν προσφέρει περιθώρια γιὰ τὴν ἐξεύρεση 
λύσης. Ὡστόσο μετὰ ἀπὸ προσεκτικἠ µελέτη τῆς μακροσκελέστατης περιγραφῆς ποὺ ἀκολουθεῖ, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τῆς κατανόησης τοῦ σχήματος, χωρὶς τὸ ὁποῖο θὰ εἴχαμε μεγάλη δυσκολία, τὸ πρόβλημα 
διατυπώνεται ἀπὸ ἐμᾶς ὡς ἑξῆς: «Ζητεῖται ὁ ὑπολογισμὸς τοῦ ἐμβαδοῦ τῆς παράπλευρης ἐπιφάνειας 
μίας κωνικῆς σκηνῆς ὕψους 40 σπιθαμῶν καὶ παράπλευρης ἀκμῆς 50 σπιθαμῶν». 

Ὁ συγγραφέας χρησιμοποιώντας τὸ Πυθαγόρειο θεώρημα καὶ ἀκολουθώντας δική του 
πρωτότυπη μέθοδο εὑρίσκει τὸ ζητούμενο ἐμβαδὸν. 

Διαπιστώνουμε ὅτι ἔχει χρησιμοποιήσει τὸν γνωστὸ σὲ ἐμᾶς τύπο, τὸν ὁποῖο ἐφαρμόζουμε 
σήμερα κατὰ τὴν ἐπίλυση συναφῶν ζητημάτων, δηλαδὴ ὑπολογίζει τελικὰ τὸ γινόμενο τῆς 
ἡμιπεριμέτρου τῆς κυκλικῆς βάσης ἐπὶ τὸ ὕψος. 





Στὸν κώδικα 72 τοῦ 18ου αἰ. 


Σὲ αὐτὸ τὸ χειρόγραφο τοῦ ὁποίου τὸ περιεχόμενο διδασκόταν στὴν Ἑλλάδα λίγες μόνο 
δεκαετίες πρὶν τὴν ἐπανάσταση τοῦ 1821 ἰδιαίτερο ἐνδιαφέρον παρουσιάζουν τὰ σχήματα ποὺ 
ἀφοροῦν στὸ 30 Βιβλίο καὶ συγκεκριμένα στὸ κεφάλαιο τῶν Ἐμβαδῶν. Τοῦτο διότι ἡ διατύπωση 
καὶ γενικώτερα ἡ συλλογιστικὴ τοῦ Θεοτόκη κατὰ τὴν παρουσίαση καὶ ἀνάπτυξη τῶν Ὁρισμῶν, 
τῶν Προτάσεων, τῶν Θεωρημάτων κ.λπ. εἶναι ἰδιάζουσα καὶ δυσκολονόητη, καθὼς ἐντοπίζονται 
ἐντυπωσιακὲς διαφορὲς σὲ σχέση μὲ τὴ σύγχρονη πρακτικὴ καὶ μεθοδολογία. 


® Σὰν πρῶτο παράδειγμα ἀναφέρω τὸν ὁρισμὸ τοῦ ὀρθογωνίου παραλληλογράμμου, ὁ ὁποῖος 
σήµερα διατυπώνεται ὡς ἑξῆς: «Ὀρθογώνιο παραλληλόγραμμο εἶναι τὸ τετράπλευρο ποὺ ἔχει 
τὶς ἀπέναντι πλευρὲς παράλληλες καὶ τὶς γωνίες ὀρθές». Ὡς ἐμβαδὸν δὲ αὐτοῦ, ὁρίζεται τὸ 
γινόμενο τῆς βάσης ἐπὶ τὸ ὕψος αὐτοῦ, ὅπου σὰν βάση θεωροῦμε τὴν μεγαλύτερη συνήθως 
πλευρὰ καὶ σὰν ὕψος τὴ μικρότερη. 
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Ga διακινδύνευα τὴν ἄποψη, ὅτι καὶ χωρὶς σχῆμα δύναται νὰ ἀντιληφθεῖ κανεὶς περὶ τίνος 
πρόκειται. Στὴν περίπτωση ὅμως τοῦ Θεοτόκη, ὁ ὁποῖος ὁρίζει τὸ ὀρθογώνιο παραλληλόγραμμο, ὡς 
«αὐτὸ ποὺ περιέχεται μεταξὺ δύο εὐθυγράμμων τμημάτων καθέτων μεταξύ τους», μόνο βλέποντας τὸ 
σχῆμα κατανοοῦμε ὅτι ὁ Θεοτόκης ὁρίζει ἐξ ἀρχῆς τὸ ἐμβαδὸν τοῦ ὀρθογωνίου παραλληλογράμμου 
καὶ ὄχι τὸ ὀρθογώνιο παραλληλόγραμμο ὡς γεωμετρικὸ σχῆμα. 





ο Ἐπιπλέον, καθὼς στὸν κώδικα 72 δὲν ἀναφέρεται ἡ λέξη «Εμβαδόν», εἶναι χρησιμότατο καὶ 
ἀπαραίτητο ἕνα ἀκόμα σχῆμα, ὥστε νὰ γίνει κατανοητό, ὅτι ὅταν π.χ. ὁ Θεοτόκης γράφει à? i] 
ap? ἐννοεῖ τὸ ἐμβαδὸν τοῦ τετραγώνου μὲ κορυφὴ τὸ σημεῖο a, ἢ μὲ πλευρὰ τὸ εὐθύγραμμο 
τμῆμα αβ ἀντίστοιχα. 
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Καὶ στὶς δύο αὐτὲς περιπτώσεις πρόκειται γιὰ τὸ ἐμβαδὸν τετραγώνου μὲ κορυφὴ TO a καὶ 


πλευρὰ ἴση πρὸς 4, ὁπότε ἡ κορυφὴ β τὴν ὁποίαν ἀναφέρει ὁ Θεοτόκης θὰ ἔπρεπε νὰ εἶναι ἀκριβῶς 
στὸ σημεῖο ποὺ ἔχει γραφεῖ ὁ ἀριθμὸς 8. 


Σημειώνω, πὼς δὲν εἶναι δυνατὸν νὰ καταλογίσουµε προχειρότητα στὴ γραφὴ τοῦ Θεοτόκη, 
ὅταν γνωρίζουμε τὸν ἀγώνα ποὺ ἔκανε γιὰ νὰ στέλνει ἀπὸ τὸ Ἰάσιο καὶ τὴ Ρωσία ὅπου εὑρίσκετο 
ἐπὶ σειρὰ ἐτῶν ὑλικὸ τέτοιο ὥστε τὰ ἑλληνόπουλα νὰ θωρακιστοῦν μὲ σύγχρονες γιὰ τὴν ἐποχὴ 
γνώσεις. Μάλιστα πολλὰ ἀπὸ τὰ ἔργα του, ὅπως συμβαίνει καὶ μὲ τὸν κώδικα 72 τὰ ἔστελνε 
ἀνυπόγραφα, δείχνοντας ἔτσι ὅτι τὸ τελευταῖο πράγμα ποὺ τὸν ἀπασχολοῦσε ἦταν ἡ προβολή 
τοῦ ἰδίου. Συμπληρώνω αὐτὴν τὴ μικρῆς ἔκτασης ἀναφορὰ στὸ ἔργο του λέγοντας πὼς ὁ 
Θεοτόκης ὑπῆρξε ὁ πρῶτος ἐπιστήμων, ὁ ὁποῖος ἀνέγραψε στὰ Ἐκπαιδευτικὰ Προγράμματα τῆς 
τουρκοκρατούμενης Ἑλλάδας, ὡς πρωτεύοντα μαθήματα τὰ Μαθηματικὰ καὶ τὴ Φυσική. 


Στὴ συνέχεια παρουσιάζω μία πρόταση τοῦ κώδικα 72 ὅπως καταγράφεται στὸ χειρόγραφο: 





Μέχρις ἐδῶ, καὶ χωρὶς νὰ ἔχουμε μπροστά µας τὸ ἀντίστοιχο σχῆμα εἶναι φανερὸ πὼς δὲν 
κατανοοῦμε περὶ τίνος πρόκειται. 

Ἀπὸ τὴ μεταγραφὴ προκύπτει τὸ ἑξῆς: 

«Πρότασις 15. 

Ἐὰν ὦσι δύο εὐθεῖαι, τμηθῇ δὲ ἡ ἑτέρα αὐτῶν εἰς ὁσαδηποτοῦν τμήματα τὸ περιεχόμενον 
ὀρθογώνιον ὑπὸ τῶν δύο εὐθειῶν ἴσον ἐστὶ τοῖς ὑπό τε τῆς ἀτμήτου, καὶ ἑκάστου τῶν τμημάτων 
περιεχομένοις ὀρθογωνίοις. 


Ἔστωσαν δύο εὐθεῖαι ai aß, Ву, καὶ τετμήσθω δίχα ἡ Ву ὡς ἔτυχε κατὰ τὰ ὃ, = σημεῖα. Λέγω 
ὅτι τὸ ὑπὸ τῶν αβ, βγ περιεχόμενον ὀρθογώνιον ἴσον ἐστὶ τῷ ὑπό τε τῶν αβ, βδ περιεχομένῳ 
ὀρθογωνίῳ, καὶ τῷ ὑπὸ τῶν aß, Be, καὶ ἔτι τῷ ὑπὸ τῶν aß, ey». 


Ἀλλὰ καὶ μὲ αὐτὸ τὸ βῆμα δὲν εἶναι σαφὲς τὸ ζητούμενο. 


Ἂν ὅμως παραθέσουµε τὸ σχῆμα: 
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Tote διαβάζοντας προσεκτικὰ τὴν πρόταση διαπιστώνουμε πὼς ζητεῖται và δειχθεῖ ὅτι τὸ 
ἐμβαδὸν τοῦ παραλληλογράμμου μὲ κορυφὲς η, θ, y, β εἶναι ἴσο μὲ τὸ ἄθροισμα τῶν ἐμβαδῶν τῶν 
3 περιεχομένων σὲ αυτὸ παραλληλογράμμων. Δηλαδὴ ἕνα σχῆμα στὴν οὐσία μᾶς ολύνει τὰ χέρια» 
ὥστε νὰ ξεκινήσουμε τὴν ἀποδεικτικὴ διαδικασία τῆς πρότασης. Βέβαια πρέπει νὰ εἴμαστε ἰδιαίτερα 
προσεκτικοὶ μὲ κάποιες λεπτομέρειες, ὅπως π.χ. τὸ ὅτι ἀντὶ γιὰ τὴν« κορυφὴ η» ὁ Θεοτόκης γράφει 
«κορυφὴ a» ἐννοώντας ὅτι τὸ τμῆμα aß ἔχει μεταφερθεῖ στὸ τμῆμα np. 


e Ὡςτελευταῖο παράδειγµα ἐπέλεξα µία πρόταση τοῦ κώδικα 72 συνυφασμένη μὲ τὴν ἔννοια τοῦ 
οΓνώμονα»,.Ὑπενθυμίζω ὅτι ὁ ὅρος οΓνώμων») εἶχε χρησιμοποιηθεῖ ἀπὸ πολλοὺς ἐπιστήμονες 
κατὰ τὴν ἀρχαιότητα ὡς ἑξῆς: 

О Οἰνοπίδης ὁ Χίος ὀνομάζει τὴν χάραξη καθέτου ἀπὸ σημείου πρὸς εὐθεία "κατά Γνώμονα".. 

Ἀργότερα ὡς Γνώμων ὁρίζεται καὶ τὸ ὄργανο σχεδίασης ὀρθῶν γωνιῶν. 

Κατὰ τὸν Ἀριστοτέλη εἶναι τὸ σχῆμα ποὺ ὅταν προστεθεῖ σὲ ἕνα τετράγωνο διατηρεῖ το 
σχῆμα τοῦ τετραγώνου. 

Στὸν Εὐκλείδη ὁρίζεται ὡς τὸ σχῆμα ποὺ ὅταν προστεθεῖ σὲ παραλληλόγραμμο αὐτὸ (τὸ 
παραλληλόγραμμο) παραμένει τὸ ἴδιο . 

Ὁ Ἤρων ὁ Ἀλεξανδρεὺς ὁρίζει τὸν Γνώμονα ὡς τὸ σχῆμα τὸ ὁποῖο ὅταν προστεθεῖ σὲ 
ὁποιοδήποτε ἄλλο σχῆμα διατηρεῖται ἡ ὁμοιότητα τοῦ δευτέρου σχήματος. 

Στὸν κώδικα 72 ὁ Θεοτόκης ὅπως εἶναι ἀναμενόμενο χρησιμοποιεῖ τὸν Εὐκλείδειο ὁρισμὸ, 
ἐννοώντας πὼς ἡ ἔκφραση οπαραμένει τὸ ἴδιο»; σημαίνει ὅτι τὸ σχῆμα ποὺ προκύπτει ἂν σὲ ἕνα 
παραλληλόγραμμο προστεθεῖ ὁ γνώμων, εἶναι καὶ αὐτὸ παραλληλόγραμμο καὶ μάλιστα ὅμοιο πρὸς 
τὸ ἀρχικό. 

Τὸ σχῆμα ποὺ ἀκολουθεῖ μᾶς ἐπιτρέπει νὰ κατανοήσουμετὶ ἀκριβῶς εἶναι αὐτὸ ποὺ προστίθεται 
σὲ ἕνα παραλληλόγραμμο ὥστε νὰ δημιουργηθεῖ ἕνα σχῆμα ὅμοιο πρὸς τὸ ἀρχικὸ. 
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Ὑποθέτουμε ὅτι τὸ ἀρχικὸ παραλληλόγραμμο εἶναι αὐτὸ ποὺ ἔχει διαγώνιο τὴν dp. Σὲ αὐτὸ 
προσετέθησαν 3 παραλληλόγραμμα, δηλαδὴ τὸ 66 (ἐννοεῖ αὐτὸ μὲ διαγώνιο δζ ἀκριβῶς κάτω ἀπὸ 
τὸ ἀρχικὸ), ἕνα δεύτερο τὸ γε (ἀριστερὰ ἀπὸ τὸ 66), καὶ ἕνα τελευταῖο τὸ Өб (πάνω ἀπὸ τὸ γε). 


Σημειώνω, πὼς ὁ Θεοτόκης ἔχει παραλείψει νὰ θέσει τὸ γράμμα Ө στὴν πάνω ἀριστερὴ κορυφὴ 
τοῦ τελικοῦ παραλληλογράμμου. 


Ἔτσι κατανοοῦμε ὅτι ὁ οΓνώμων» δὲν εἶναι τίποτε ἄλλο παρὰ ἕνα σχῆμα ποὺ ἀποτελεῖται 
ἀπὸ 3 παραλληλόγραμμα, τὸ ὁποῖο προστιθέμενο στὸ ἀρχικὸ παραλληλόγραμμο SB δημιουργεῖ μὲ 
αὐτὸ ἕνα μεγαλύτερο καὶ ὅμοιο πρὸς τὸ ἀρχικὸ παραλληλόγραμμο, τὸ αβ. Ἡ ὁμοιότητα δὲ τῶν δύο 
παραλληλογράμμων φαίνεται ἀπὸ τὴν ἰσχύουσα λόγω τῶν ὁμοίων τριγώνων ἀναλογία δγ/αζ-βγ/βζ. 


Οἱ δύο χρονικὲς περίοδοι, τόσο αὐτὴ τοῦ 15ου αἰ. στὸ Βυζάντιο, ὅσο καὶ ἡ του 18ου αἰ. 
στην τουρκοκρατούμενη Ἑλλάδα ἐπελέγησαν ὥστε, ὡς ἐλάχιστη προσφορὰ ἀπορρέουσα ἀπὸ 
τὴν ἔρευνά μου, νὰ δοθεῖ ἕνα δεῖγμα ἀπὸ τὴν τότε δραστηριότητα τῶν Ἑλλήνων στὴν Ἐπιστήμη 
τῶν Μαθηματικῶν. Πρόκειται ἀναμφίβολα γιὰ δύο παραξηγημένες ἐποχὲς καθὼς ἡ ἐπικρατοῦσα 
μέχρι σχετικὰ πρόσφατα ἀντίληψη ἦταν, ὅτι ἐπικρατοῦσε ὁ σκοταδισμὸς καὶ ἡ πλήρης ἀπουσία 
ἐκπαιδευτικῶν πρακτικῶν συνυφασμένων μὲ τὴν τότε ἀντίστοιχη ἀνάπτυξη τῶν ἄλλων ἐθνῶν 
στὸν ἐπιστημονικὸ τομέα. 


Πηγές 


Ανωνύμου, Αριθμητική, Έκδοση Μαρία Χάλκου [Το Μαθηματικό περιεχόµενο του Codex Vindobonensis phil. Graecus 65 (qq. 
11- 126), Εισαγωγή, Έκδοση και Σχόλια], Κέντρο Βυζαντινών Ερευνών Αριστοτελείου Πανεπιστημίου Θεσσαλονίκης, 
Θεσσαλονίκη 2006. (Dumbarton Oaks and Widener, Harvard) 


Ανωνύμου, Μαθηματάριον, Έκδοση Μαρία Χάλκου [Η διδασκαλία των Μαθηματικών στην Ελλάδα κατά τα τελευταία χρόνια της 
τουρκοκρατίας, σύμφωνα µε τον κώδικα 72 της Βιβλιοθήκης της Δημητσάνας, Εισαγωγή, Έκδοση και Σχόλια], Αθήνα 2009 
(έντυπο και epub) (Widener, Harvard) . 
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illustration comme preuve scientifique: 
le De communione physica de Théodore II Lascaris 


Le De communione physica de 'Ihéodore II Lascaris est accompagnée dans les manuscrits 
d'une illustration constituée exclusivement de figures géométriques. Comme le confirme l'analyse 
du contenu de loeuvre et l'examen de sa tradition ancienne, ces schémas ne constituent en rien 
un élément adventice par rapport au texte, mais forment bel et bien la piéce maitresse de la 
démonstration scientifique. 
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The Poet-Alchemists and Their Relations to Stephanos of Alexandria 


Stephanos of Alexandria (late 6"- early 7^ cen.) is a Byzantine scholar known as a commentator of 
Plato and Aristotle; astronomical, astrological, alchemical and medical works are also attributed to him. 


According to tradition he was a well-known and eminent scholar in Alexandria, even 
before been invited by the emperor Heraclius (610-641) to Constantinople, in order to teach the 
quadrivium. He is the author of the work On the Great and Sacred Art of Making Gold, which is a 
commentary on selected passages of earlier alchemical texts. The manuscript tradition of the work 
indicates that it was greatly appreciated: it survives in 53 mss (47 in Greek, 2 in Greek with Latin 
translation, and 4 in Latin; 6 mss date in the 11% to the 15" centuries, the rest date in the 16" to 19% 
centuries). His work greatly influenced the poet-alchemists as is evident from several passages in 
their texts. A close study of their works reveals not only their dependence on Stephanos’ work, but 
also the different subjects they were interested in. 


Theophrastos praises the astrological predictions based on astronomical observations, especially 
those predictions related to iatromathematica (medical astrology); moreover he refers to astrological 
properties of plants, animals, metals and stones. He repeats Stephanos’ view that the seven colours 
of the “stone” are accomplished by their corresponding seven planets moving through the twelve 
towers (signs) of the four conversions (solstices and equinoxes) of the zodiac. Moreover, he describes 
the related chemical operations for the making of the “stone” as passions of the ouroboros dragon, 
reminding Stephanos Letter to Theodoros. His poem ends with a prayer to God's Logos. 


Hierotheos, following Stephanos, refers to the enigmatic teachings of the ancient wise men; 
their secrets can be disclosed to piously living men through the grace of Christ God. Hierotheos is 
the only one who refers extensively to the same astronomical phenomenon observed and recorded 
allegorically in one of Stephanos’ lectures. According to my study, this phenomenon has been 
observed at Constantinople in the year 617, in the interval between May 26 and June 3; this is the 
date of Stephanos’ work. His poem ends with a prayer to Christ Lord. 


Archelaos, influenced by Stephanos refers also to the knowledge bestowed by God's grace to 
pious men who retire and live in purity, fasting and praying. He focuses in the famous alchemical 
principle: “The nature rejoices in the nature and the nature masters the nature and the nature conquers 
the nature” It should be noted that some of his verses refer clearly to the “Epitafios threnos, the 
famous orthodox hymn of Good Friday. His final verses are inspired by Stephanos who advises his 
audience to choose their optional death by mortification of their senses and the flowing of many 
tears, if one wishes to be illuminated by God. 


In Heliodoros’ poem addressed to the great king Theodosios, the “red galactite stone” narrates 
how it has been conceived as a baby in his mother womb and the various phases of its treatment 
until its final transformation. The poem ends with a prayer to Christ. 


A detailed study of these poems would possibly elucidate the question of their date as well as 
the relation of their authors to Stephanos of Alexandria. 
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Representations of the Oikoumene in Strabos Manuscripts 


When we think of illuminated geographical manuscripts, some luxury codices (Vat. gr. 699 of 
Kosmas Indikopleustes or Vat. Urb. gr. 82 of Ptolemy) come to mind; but the average geographical 
manuscript has no images at all, or just a few modest figures. Apart from Ptolemy’s well-known 
manuscripts with maps that have attracted much attention, the earth projections and regional 
maps of the oikoumene illustrating geographical and non-geographical texts (such as Aristotle, 
Nikephoros Blemmydes, or Oppian) have aroused interest only in recent years. But our purpose 
here is to explore the modest figures found in some manuscripts of Strabos Geography that have 
not been yet studied or discussed, although they were mentioned by Aubrey Diller (“The Scholia on 
Strabo”, Traditio, 10, 1954, 29-50) in his list of Strabos scholia. 


Strabo has the peculiarity of being the most frequently epitomized ancient Greek author, to the 
extent that we preserve almost as many epitomes of the Geography as Byzantine copies of the whole 
work. I would recall here that Strabos Geography is organized into 17 books, each one corresponding 
to a different region of the oikoumene except books 1-2, with an introduction to the subject. We 
have no preserved copies of single books, but collections of sentences, excerpts and particularly 
restatements and abridged texts. 


The most ancient manuscript of Strabo preserves a Chrestomathy within a miscellany of 
geographical texts, Palat. Heidelberg. gr. 398 (ff. 60-156), belonging to the Philosophical collection, 
a library of philosophical books from the third quarter of the ninth century. The work is known 
as Chrestomathia A of Strabo, and it has proved difficult to date: traditionally its authorship is 
attributed to Photius, but some scholars would date it back to Late Antiquity: D. Marcotte, “Le corpus 
géographique de Heidelberg (Palat. Heidelb. gr. 398) et les origines de la Collection philosophique’, 
in C. D'Ancona (éd.), The Libraries of the Neoplatonists, Leiden-Boston, 2007, 167-175; D. Marcotte, 
“Priscien de Lydie, la géographie et les origines néoplatoniciennes de la Collection philosophique’, 
Journal des Savants, Juillet-Décembre 2014, 165-203. 


The five figures of Heidelberg. gr. 398 are a case in point for our purpose, and we shall focus on 
them. They were included in the margins of the text by the same hand, which means that they were 
in the model. Since the figures are superfluous and trivial, they may be a selection from a more bulky 
figural corpus, and they do not seem to reflect a conscious effort to help the reader or to complete the 
text. This is proved by another, later copy of the Chrestomathy, known as Chrestomathy E, a selection 
of 198 excerpts (all of them from books VII and XI-XV) preserved in Par. gr. 571, ff. 418v-430, copied 
in a mimetic handwriting from the thirteenth century. From its two figures, the one in Ё 418v (the 
limits of Syria represented as a rectangle) is absent from Chrestomathy A. A third testimony is a copy 
of the Heidelberg MS made at the end of the thirteenth century, Vatopedi 655, ff. 55-69. 
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Figures complementing Strabos explanations or descriptions were not necessary to a proper 
understanding of the text, but rather arise from the specific indications given by Strabo. Their 
inclusion on the margins was therefore intended to emphasize or illustrate rather than to facilitate 
their comprehension. They may be figural or geometrical representations, as well as sketches of 
some regions or diagrams of the distances between points of the same meridian or parallel. 
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Plants, Medicine, People: Rethinking Botanical Illustration 


Whereas numerous Greek manuscripts contain plant representations, most of them have 
been overshadowed by the sole Vindobonensis medicus graecus 1 well known thanks to its large 
polychrome illustrations covering almost the full pages of the codex. The naturalism of many such 
representations has generated an interpretative discourse articulated which has been widely accepted 
and is characterized by two major ideas: botanical illustrations originally expressed a direct visual 
perception of the natural world, and these illustrations became increasingly non-natural with the 
passing of time. 


The presentation will be based on a decade-long research on the topic, which proceeded in 
three major successive phases: the search for all the Greek manuscripts with botanical illustrations; 
what has been rightly called a “philology of illustrations”; and the interpretation of resulting data. 


Focusing on the interpretation, the paper will summarize the results of the research, which led 
in a radically different direction than previous analyses. In so doing, it will lay down the basis for 
a renewed approach to ancient scientific illustration. In substance such interpretation will merge- 
and go beyond-major past and current interpretative methods (e.g. iconology, anthropology, visual 
studies, and cognitive analysis), and will propose a synthetic approach focusing on the function of 
visual representations analyzed as knowledge vectors which translated analytical data (sometimes 
also expressed in the form of texts) rendered in visual forms not always corresponding to nature 
or sometimes not even perceptible in nature, but nevertheless unambiguous because they used (or 
referred to), and possibly assembled several sets of codes known to-and decipherable by-users, 
possibly in a changing form through time and space. 
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Pour une approche méthodologique renouvelée 
de l'analyse de l'illustration toxicologique byzantine 


Distinct de lécrit tant par sa forme que par les informations quelle contient, cest pourtant 
à travers des approches issues des études textuelles que l'imagerie médicale byzantine est le plus 
souvent abordée. Elle se voit ainsi entrainée dans une quéte d'un hypothétique original perdu, 
comme d'aucun essaie de reconstituer une version primitive d'une œuvre, ou sondée à partir d'un 
vocabulaire dédié à l'écrit, en vue de percer les mystères de son langage. 


Si l'analyse des miniatures médiévales occidentales a, ces derniéres années, fait l'objet de 
questionnements méthodologiques renouvelés, un travail de fond reste à mener en ce qui concerne 
l'illustration des manuscrits médicaux byzantins. 


Partant de quelques exemples tirés de codex illustrés de toxicologie, cette communication est 
ainsi l'occasion de proposer une méthode inédite. L'image, objet à partir duquel toute la réflexion 
débute et sur lequel toute l'attention se focalise, est ainsi scrutée dans ses moindres détails avant 
détre mise en relief. Lobjectif est alors den appréhender les moindres fléchissements, afin den 
extraire toutes les informations quelle peut nous transmettre et que nous sommes, dans la mesure 
du possible, à méme de comprendre. Tous ces éléments sont alors autant d'informations sur le róle 
et les fonctions de ces miniatures dans la transmission et l'acquisition du savoir scientifique. 
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Investigating the Sources of Late-Byzantine Zoological Illustration 


Looking at zoological representations in the art of the Latin and Palaeologan periods, we 
face with an irruption of novel images of animals hitherto unknown in the documents we have. 
A significant case is the so-called extended cycle of illuminations for the Book of Job; the original, 
so-called short cycle, we know in early- and middle-Byzantine manuscripts, was transformed into 
a more extended cycle, which has gained numerous illustrations for the animals God describes 
between the marvels of creation in the final chapters of the book. A second case is the illustrations of 
the creation of animals, fish and birds and the episode of man giving name to the animals at Genesis 
1-2, in the illuminated Octateuchs, in particular in the 14'-century manuscript in the Biblioteca 
Laurenziana in Florence. Here, we see very accurate images of terrestrial creatures and flying birds, 
but curiously the images of fish are very poor thing. Where the Byzantines found the models for 
such novel zoological images that are absent in scientific illustration of the earlier period? Did they 
look at Western models (bestiaries, hunting treatises)? Did any ichthyological catalogue exist in 
late Byzantium? A symptomatic case of deficiency in zoological models is found in the Physiologus 
manuscript once in Izmir: the pictures were painted or over-painted in the fourteenth century, 
but for a number of exotic animals the illuminator was forced to rely on contemporary Islamic 
illustrations. 
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Introduction 


Cette table ronde a pour objectif de pallier une lacune : la quasi absence, jusquà une date 
récente, détudes appréhendant dans son ensemble le sanctoral figuré dans les églises byzantines. 
Or, plus que toute autre partie du décor, les représentations hagiographiques constituent souvent 
une source précieuse sur la fonction et le fonctionnement de lédifice, sur les commanditaires et 
sur le contexte de création de léglise, entre tradition constantinopolitaine et revendication locale. 
Le choix des saints, leur place dans lespace ecclésial, leur visibilité, les marques éventuelles de la 
dévotion dont les images étaient l'objet, leurs regroupements et leurs interférences avec le reste du 
décor peuvent étre riches denseignement. Expression de la dévotion portée à tel ou tel saint, qui 
peut étre ou non en lien avec le calendrier liturgique ou avec la présence de reliques, les effigies 
hagiographiques apportent des données sur le culte des saints, qui sont rarement prises en compte 
par les spécialistes des textes. Elles peuvent étre aussi au service d'une idéologie, traduisant des 
orientations religieuses, voire des revendications politiques. 


Létude de la Chapelle Palatine de Palerme (Sulamith Brodbeck) ouvrira cette table ronde, 
car elle permet de mettre en évidence la pluralité des éclairages que peut apporter un programme 
hagiographique à la connaissance d'un monument. Trois décors majeurs seront ensuite revisités : 
Hosios Loukas (Nano Chatzidakis), Saint-Georges de Kurbinovo (Sashka Bogevska) et Saint-Marc 
de Venise (Elodie Guilhem). La relation entre la sélection et l'emplacement des saints d'une part 
et les pratiques et rites d'autre part sera considérée dans un espace particulier, le narthex, à travers 
deux exemples : Xanthos en Lycie (Catherine Jolivet-Lévy) et Kuceviste en Macédoine (Smiljka 
Gabelié). Nancy Sevéenko abordera le thème sous un autre angle, en analysant le rôle des images 
de saints dans des églises de Kastoria, dans la diachronie du ХП“ au ХГУ siècle. Enfin, Dubravka 
Preradovié montrera, à propos des martyrs de Sirmium, Singidunum et Ulpiana, la difficulté à 
mettre en relation les dossiers hagiographiques, les reliques et l'iconographie. 
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Lapport de l'étude des programmes hagiographiques 
Lexemple de la Chapelle Palatine de Palerme 


La Chapelle Palatine de Palerme, consacrée en 1140 sous le régne de Roger II, frappe par 
la beauté de son décor en mosaïque, joyau de l'art siculo-normand. Son architecture se présente 
comme la fusion de deux corps : le sanctuaire ou presbyterium (nous nentrons pas ici dans les 
problèmes terminologiques liés à cet espace) surmonté d'une coupole, qui reprend le modèle grec 
de la Martorana, et les nefs qui suivent le développement des églises latines. Si les cycles de l'Ancien 
et du Nouveau Testament ont été largement étudiés et interprétés, le programme hagiographique 
na jamais été analysé à sa juste valeur, alors qu'il dévoile des informations essentielles à la meilleure 
compréhension de lédifice et de son contexte de création. 


Cette communication s'intéressera aux principaux éclairages que peut apporter létude d'un 
programme hagiographique. Dans un premier temps nous verrons comment les images de saints 
définissent des espaces, leur fonction et leur destination. L'usage du lieu répond à des motivations 
liturgiques mais aussi politico-religieuses que la place des saints, les échos et les correspondances 
entre les images permettent d'appréhender. Dans cette perspective, les figures de saints doivent étre 
considérées dans leur lien étroit à l'architecture et au mobilier liturgique et cérémoniel. Ensuite, 
les effigies hagiographiques sont souvent un révélateur précieux des orientations et de l'identité du 
ou des commanditaires du décor. Enfin, les étapes chronologiques de la réalisation des mosaiques 
peuvent étre précisées à travers la cohérence du programme ou au contraire les ruptures ou nouvelles 
orientations dans le choix des saints et leur emplacement. 


Si la Chapelle Palatine a fait l'objet d'innombrables études, le programme hagiographique a été 
partiellement étudié. Lapproche royale du décor, initiée par Ernst Kitzinger en 1149 et réellement 
approfondie en 1990 avec louvrage d'Eve Borsook, Messages in Mosaic. The Royal Programmes 
of Norman Sicily, s'intéresse principalement aux saints en pied liés à l'axe royal depuis la tribune 
de Roger II, située dans la chapelle ou bras nord du sanctuaire. Dans la plupart des études, les 
saints en pied sont généralement mentionnés, ceux en médaillons, en revanche, souvent délaissés. 
Récemment, en 2010, l'œuvre monumentale en quatre volumes, sous la direction de Beat Brenk, 
recense chacun des saints du décor à travers un cliché couleur et une bréve notice, sans toutefois 
proposer une analyse densemble du programme. 


Usage des images de saints comme délimitation des espaces et de leur fonction 


Les effigies hagiographiques de la Chapelle Palatine sont au nombre de cent trente-deux (trente- 
sept en pied et quatre-vingt-quinze en médaillon) et se répartissent dans l'abside et les absidioles, sur 
les murs latéraux du presbyterium, sur les piliers de la nef et dans les intrados des arcs. Elles regroupent 
plusieurs catégories : les Pères de l'Église, archevéques et évéques, les diacres, les saints médecins, les 
saints militaires, les martyrs et les saintes femmes. Le décor de la partie orientale de l'édifice s'inspire, 
dans ses grandes lignes, de la Martorana de Palerme, mais differe de léglise de l'amiral Georges 
d’Antioche par l'ajout de nouveaux saints et surtout le développement du programme dans les πείς. 
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Ces dernières sont séparées du presbyterium par un degré demmarchement et des arcs dans 
lesquels prennent place les saints médecins et anargyres Cöme, Damien, Panteleimon, Hermolaos, 
Jean et Cyr. Situés а un emplacement privilégié, ils reprennent ici la tradition byzantine de les situer 
souvent aux abords de l'abside, matérialisant ainsi l'entrée dans l'espace le plus sacré. La partie 
orientale de la Chapelle Palatine est composée de plusieurs espaces qui chacun répond à une fonction 
particulière que les saints mettent en valeur. Ainsi, Pères de l'Église et évêques, répartis en pied dans 
l'abside et sur les murs latéraux entourent le chœur liturgique, tandis que martyrs byzantins des 
premiers temps se déploient en médaillons dans les intrados des arcs de la coupole, reprenant le 
modèle de Sainte-Marie de l'Amiral qui lui-même s'inscrit dans les traditions des églises grecques 
du XI° siècle, comme l'a démontré Kitzinger dans sa monographie sur la Martorana. 


La chapelle nord est, quant à elle, délimitée par une série de saints en pied : des militaires au 
sud - Théodore Tiron, Démétrius, Nestor, Mercure - auxquels vient s'ajouter saint Nicolas, puis sur 
le mur ouest les saintes femmes Agathe, Catherine et Paraskévi (dont l'identité nest pas certaine). 
Ces saints, situés à une certaine hauteur, ont longtemps été mis en relation avec la tribune de Roger 
II sur le mur nord, jusquà l'étude récente de Beat Brenk qui remet en question lemplacement de 
celle-ci. Que cette tribune ait existé ou non, les effigies hagiographiques sont de toute évidence 
liées à la personne du souverain - qui entrait par cette chapelle nord - et soulignent la destination 
royale de cet espace à travers la dimension politique des saints soldats, protecteurs privilégiés du 
roi dans ses conqu£tes territoriales, ou encore la présence de saint Nicolas, considéré comme le 
saint patron de la dynastie des Hauteville. On peut ajouter à cette lecture la présence des saintes 
femmes qui vient renforcer la fonction royale du lieu et oscille entre ancrage dans la tradition 
byzantine et réappropriation locale. Sainte Agathe rappelle la translation des reliques de la sainte 
de Constantinople à Catane, sous les Normands, en 1126 ; sainte Catherine de sang royal est, selon 
l'usage, représentée en impératrice byzantine ; sainte Paraskévi, outre sa dimension liturgique 
reconnue, illustre l'appropriation d'un culte en contexte normand : introduite dans la liturgie italo- 
grecque, elle devient, aprés la conquéte normande, une ancienne martyre locale. 


Les saints de la chapelle sud sont plus rarement pris en considération. Trés récemment 
Slobodan Ćurčić a analysé, sous un nouvel angle, la présence du Pantocrator et le choix des scènes 
christologiques, agencées autour du theme prédominant de la lumiere et liées à la porte latérale sud, 
au-dessus de laquelle prend place l'Entrée du Christ à Jérusalem, à la dimension royale et symbolique 
tout à fait éloquente. L'auteur aboutit à la conclusion que cet espace aurait été dévolu au couronnement 
du roi. Les effigies hagiographiques viendraient ici corroborer une telle hypothése. Les médaillons 
dans les intrados de l'arc sud ne présentent aucune symétrie avec leur pendant cóté nord, ils donnent 
à voir au contraire une variété de saints, aux statuts différents : martyrs, diacres, soldats et prétres. 
Cette diversité est comme une version condensée et abrégée, dans un espace précis et délimité, d'un 
programme hagiographique plus vaste, comme un microcosme au service du souverain lui assurant 
reconnaissance et protection. En outre, de part et d'autre de l'Entrée triomphale du Christ se tiennent 
les saints Martin et Denis, deux saints patrons de la monarchie francaise dont se revendique Roger 
II, comme le soulignait déjà Eve Borsook. On peut ajouter que la fonction cérémonielle de cet espace 
trouve un écho dans l'Ekphrasis de Philagatos de Cerami, intellectuel et moine de langue grecque actif 
à la cour de Roger П, qui fait l'éloge du souverain, le comparant au soleil dont la splendeur domine tout, 
image reprise dans une homélie du méme auteur prononcée pour la féte du Dimanche des Rameaux 
en présence du roi Roger II. Le souverain faisant son entrée est qualifié de radieux et la célébration est 
considérée comme une féte aussi bien divine que royale, illuminée de deux splendeurs. 
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Sur les piliers de la nef, prennent place des évéques sur les faces internes et des saintes femmes 
sur les faces externes. Les saints évêques présentent ici un sens de lecture d'ouest en est qui semble 
étre tout a fait signifiant pour la compréhension de la fonction de cet espace. Les autres décors siculo- 
normands développent généralement une hiérarchie des saints dest en ouest et non le contraire. Or, 
à la Chapelle Palatine, les premiers piliers côté occidental sont occupés par deux grands saints de 
l'Église d’Orient, Blaise et le patriarche Athanase, puis l'Église latine est représentée par le pape Léon 
face a saint Ambroise, suivis de saint Augustin et saint Catalde. Et enfin, les deux derniers piliers, 
còté oriental, sont dotés des images de saint Sabin et saint Julien. Dans cette perspective, la présence 
dun tròne royal sur le mur occidental de la nef donne au programme tout son sens : les effigies 
hagiographiques ont été pensées dans un axe ouest-est, en fonction de lemplacement de ce mobilier 
cérémoniel. Cette organisation fait écho à l'usage initial de salle de trône du corps occidental de la 
Chapelle sur lequel nous reviendrons. Les médaillons des arcs vont dans le sens d’une telle lecture : 
seuls certains saints sont visibles depuis le tròne et dévoilent une clef d’interprétation intéressante. 
Une des observations depuis louest met par exemple en valeur la place de Léonard et Rémi qui, si 
Гоп observe le plan au sol, sont représentés dans deux arcades différentes, & un emplacement distinct 
que rien ne semble lier. Or, vus depuis le trône à l'ouest, ils apparaissent l’un derrière l’autre et cette 
disposition pourrait rappeler que Léonard a été converti par Rémi, évêque de Reims. 


Les saintes femmes représentées dans les nefs latérales sont au nombre de seize et se répartissent 
en pied et en médaillon. On retrouve une même concentration deffigies féminines dans la cathédrale 
de Monreale, mais aussi dans certaines églises grecques d'Italie méridionale, comme à Saint-Adrien 
à San Demetrio Corone en Calabre. La présence de ce groupe dans les nefs latérales pose la question 
de la place des femmes pendant les cérémonies royales et liturgiques. À Byzance, dans les églises 
métropolitaines, les femmes forment une part importante de l'assemblée. Selon Taft, elles assistent à 
Го се liturgique depuis les galeries, certainement avec leurs enfants, garçons ou filles. Cependant, elles 
peuvent aussi se tenir dans le bas-côté nord de la nef. Il nen demeure pas moins qu'aucun document 
d'époque ne situe les femmes dans la nef centrale ou les en exclut. Toutefois, si elles occupent les 
galeries et les bas-cótés, il est fort probable que lespace central demeure réservé uniquement aux 
hommes. Il est difficile de savoir si les nefs latérales dela Chapelle Palatine et de certaines autres églises 
du Mezzogiorno répondaient à cette fonction, mais la question mérite détre posée surtout quand les 
effigies de saintes femmes sont situées à une hauteur qui favorise une dévotion personnelle. 


Le choix des saints et les orientations du commanditaire 


La partie orientale de la Chapelle Palatine est l'oeuvre de Roger II (1130-1154). Le lien 
intrinsèque entre l'architecture, le mobilier liturgique et cérémoniel, le choix des saints et la place 
des images dans lespace illustrent les orientations du souverain commanditaire qui revendique son 
attachement à la tradition grecque. Il se place sous la protection de saints militaires, il invoque 
saint Nicolas comme saint patron - symbole de réappropriation d'un culte oriental en milieu latin 
-, il est entouré de saintes femmes comptées au nombre des anargyres et reconnues pour leur róle 
d'intercesseurs privilégiés. Cet espace de la Chapelle Palatine développe une relation étroite entre 
choix des saints, fonction et destination des images, une relation trés sophistiquée qui témoigne 
d'un programme hautement réfléchi. Les effigies hagiographiques font écho au cérémoniel que ce 
dernier soit dordre privé ou public, comme létait par exemple la féte triomphale du dimanche des 
Rameaux pendant laquelle le souverain entrait en grande pompe dans la ville de Palerme puis dans 
sa propre chapelle. 
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La partie occidentale de la Chapelle a été généralement considérée comme plus tardive, le décor 
ayant été orchestré sous Guillaume I“ (1154-1166). Comme l'affirme Demus, les saints de la nef sont, 
quant à eux, le reflet de l'époque de Guillaume I° : Anastasie est la sainte patronne d'un important 
monastère grec à Mistretta ; Catalde est particulièrement vénéré a Palerme : une église lui est dédiée 
sous l'autorité de lémir Maion de Bari, grand chancelier du roi ; la translation des reliques de sainte 
Christine à Palerme a lieu sous le règne de Guillaume I° ; sainte Marguerite est la sainte patronne de 
la reine Marguerite de Navarre et enfin des églises dans le royaume de Sicile étaient consacrées aux 
saints Julien, Léonard ou Léon pape. Cependant, nous pouvons aller plus loin dans ces considérations 
et déceler, à travers le choix des saints, un personnage influent dans la conception du programme 
hagiographique. Plus que Guillaume Г", nous nous demandons dans quelle mesure Maion de Bari 
na pas eu un rôle important dans le choix des saints de cette partie du décor. Emir des émirs, il est 
considéré comme l'homme le plus doué du gouvernement et devient vite indispensable aux affaires 
du royaume. Il était déjà à la téte de la chancellerie sous Roger II et devient le bras droit de Guillaume 
I, orientant les affaires intérieures et gérant les relations internationales. La représentation de saint 
Catalde dans la nef centrale est particulierement interessante, car il est le seul saint doté de la mitre 
de lévéque, détail iconographique latin par excellence. Cette mise en exergue du saint renvoie a la 
conservation d'une de ses reliques, mais peut tout aussi bien être interprétée comme le choix personnel 
de Maion de Bari, le commanditaire direct de l'église Saint-Catalde à Palerme qui lui sert de chapelle 
privée. La présence d'un autre saint illustre la probable intervention de l'émir, il sagit de saint Sabin de 
Canosa. Celui-ci nest honoré dans aucun des calendriers liturgiques de Sicile, une unique mention en 
marge dans le martyrologe de Palerme témoigne d'un ajout plus tardif, qui date peut-être du règne de 
Guillaume I*. Saint Sabin de Canosa est un des saints les plus vénérés de Pouille et une partie de ses 
reliques a été transférée au XT siècle dans la crypte de la cathédrale de Bari, ville dont il devient le saint 
patron aux οθίός de saint Nicolas. Pourquoi се saint tiendrait-il une place aussi importante sur un des 
piliers de la nef centrale, si ce nest par une volonté personnelle du commanditaire d'honorer un saint 
local, en l'occurrence le saint de la ville et de la région dont est originaire Maion ? Ce dernier est réputé 
pour sa connaissance aigué des affaires internationales et les saints de la nef semblent refléter l'actualité 
politique de cette période, à travers la mention des villes du Mans (saint Julien), de Poitiers (sainte 
Radegonde) et de Limoges (saint Léonard) qui peut étre interprétée comme un écho a la nouvelle 
situation politique en France, bouleversée par la séparation de Louis VII et dAlienor d’Aquitaine et 
par le mariage de cette dernière avec le comte d'Anjou Henri II Plantagenét en 1152, qui deviendra roi 
dAngleterre en 1154. 


Le chantier du décor en mosaique : des saints comme indices chronologiques 


Depuis les études de Demus et de Kitzinger, l'architecture de la Chapelle Palatine est présentée 
comme la fusion de deux corps qui répondraient a deux fonctions principales sous le regne de Roger 
II : chapelle privée du roi ornée de mosaïques byzantines à lest et salle d'audience publique dans 
le vaisseau occidental, surmonté du plafond a mugarnas de tradition islamique. Aujourd’hui, on 
cherche moins à isoler les éléments de telle ou telle tradition et on tend à considérer l'édifice dans son 
ensemble comme un unicum, tant d’un point de vue artistique que fonctionnel. Le décor en mosaique 
est généralement considéré comme une ceuvre réalisée en deux phases chronologiques distinctes : 
la partie orientale sous Roger II et la partie occidentale sous Guillaume I°. Toutefois, à la suite de la 
récente campagne de restauration des mosaiques, finalisée en 2008, Beat Brenk tend à réduire cet 
écart chronologique et émet l'hypothése que seules deux ou trois années séparent la réalisation des 
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mosaiques du presbyterium et celle des πείς. Cette hypothèse va dans le sens des études actuelles 
sur la Chapelle et peut trouver une confirmation dans la comparaison du traitement de certains 
détails des panneaux νέίότο et néo-testamentaires. En revanche, le programme hagiographique des 
deux parties de l'édifice va à l'encontre de cette hypothèse et atteste plutôt un écart chronologique 
beaucoup plus important. Le choix des saints reflète en effet deux conceptions politico-religieuses 
différentes qui correspondent à deux règnes successifs : celui de Roger II marqué par une culture 
grecque dominante, visible dans les orientations liturgiques et cérémonielles de sa chapelle, et celui 
de Guillaume I* qui soccidentalise considérablement, reflet des nouvelles perspectives de la cour 
normande tournée vers Rome d'une part et vers le Nord d'autre part, et plus précisément vers les 
Plantagenét. Si la salle du trône et d'audience publique qui occupait le vaisseau occidental est une 
initiative de Roger II, le programme hagiographique de cette partie de l'édifice est de toute évidence 
orchestré sous le règne de son fils et pensé en fonction de la place du roi depuis le trône occidental. 
Ainsi, si le laps de temps peut être raccourci entre le chantier des mosaïques de la partie orientale et 
celui du cycle de l'Ancien Testament sur les murs de la nef centrale, il faut de toute évidence compter 
au moins une décennie avant la réalisation des saints de la nef, échos du règne de Guillaume I” qui 
prend le pouvoir à la mort de son père en 1154. 


L'analyse de ces différents aspects du programme hagiographique de la Chapelle Palatine 
apporte de nouveaux éclairages sur la fondation et son contexte de création. Elle démontre également 
la subtilité du langage monumental des saints et la sophistication des stratégies de mise en espace, 
de fonction et d’usage des images. 
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Hosios Loukas. Le choix et la disposition des saints 
dans le sanctuaire et dans la nef centrale du naos 


Le catholicon de Hosios Loukas, fondation monastique unique non seulement par la grandeur 
et la modernité de ses formes d'architecture, mais également par la splendeur de sa décoration en 
marbres et en mosaiques (Bouras 2015), a été construit dans une région éloignée de la capitale du 
theme de l'Hellade, Thèbes, et désertée après les invasions barbares des IX°-X° siècles, pour vénérer 
les reliques miraculeuses d'un saint local, hosios Loukas (896-953) qui malgré les vicissitudes, avaient 
survécu dans ces lieux, choisis pour construire sa demeure monastique. Les conditions historiques et 
la date de la construction du catholicon en 1011 ou en 1022 par les soins de l'higouméne Philothéos, 
chargé de la translation des reliques du saint dans la nouvelle église, précisées par les publications 
pertinentes de M. Chatzidakis, N. Oikonomides et N. Sofianos, nous ont permis de mieux saisir les 
circonstances qui ont régi un systeme unique de planification pour l'agencement du programme 
iconographique et en particulier pour le choix et la disposition des saints dans le catholicon. En 
effet, ce programme suit délibérément un système déjà établi au IX* siècle a Constantinople, selon le 
témoignage de l'homélie de Léon VI pour l'inauguration de l'église de son gendre Stylianos Zaouzes 
(890-+896), qui comprend un nombre réduit de scènes alors que les saints isolés prédominent dans 
la décoration. Or, à Hosios Loukas, il пу a que neuf scènes christologiques et deux de l'Ancien 
Testament (dans le diaconicon), auxquelles il faut ajouter quatre scènes dans les chapelles latérales et 
six dans la crypte, alors que plus de 250 figures isolées habitent les surfaces susceptibles d’accueillir 
une décoration : on peut dénombrer en effet plus de 170 figures en mosaique, auxquelles il faut 
ajouter 80 figures en fresque dans les chapelles latérales et dans la crypte. 


Apparemment, un esprit ingénieux, de haute culture théologique, a su manier la disposition 
de ce nombre impressionnant de saints par des agencements délicats, pleins de sens apparents 
ou dissimulés. En même temps cette même pensée, subtile et cohérente, a su gérer l'ensemble du 
programme iconographique de ce monument extraordinaire. Dans une vue d'ensemble, nous allons 
essayer d'éclairer la destination liturgique de cette planification et de décrypter le sens de la présence 
des saints, investie parfois de multiples couches de significations superposées. 


Il faut en premier lieu relever l'éloquente présence multiple du portrait du saint vénéré, hosios 
Loukas, qui apparait sept fois dans des endroits significatifs, choisis par rapport à leur proximité du 
lieu du culte de ses reliques, dans le naos, et de sa tombe, dans la crypte, sujet déjà évoqué dans une 
récente étude (N. Chatzidakis, 2011-2012 et 2013). De plus, les références directes ou implicites à 
l’higoumène fondateur, Philothéos, et aux trois autres higoumènes Luc, Théodose et Athanase, qui 
ont joué un grand róle au cours des premieres années de la construction du monastère (déjà relevées 
par M. Chatzidakis, N. Oikonomides, N. Sofianos et N. Chatzidakis 2011-2012, 2013), apportent des 
informations utiles sur les critéres qui régissent l'introduction, le choix et lemplacement des saints 
moines et ajoutent un témoignage remarquable sur l'originalité de la conception de ce programme. 
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En outre, les portraits des nouveaux saints locaux du ІХ“ siècle, tels que Nicon le Metanoeite et Luc 
le Gournikiotes, font écho aux activités de ces moines dans la région, qui ont été depuis longtemps 
notées et commentées (N. Oikonomides, 2004, N. Patterson-Sevéenko, 2004). 


Parallèlement a ces personnages, des saints évéques, répartis a des emplacements privilégiés 
du sanctuaire (y compris le diaconicon et la prothésis) et du naos, sont en majorité, formant un 
groupe de plus de trente personnages, dont l'emplacement suit une hiérarchie dogmatique apparente, 
qui présente pourtant des déviations éloquentes, liées au besoin d’honorer le culte du saint local, 
hosios Loukas et l’higoumène du monastère, Philothéos, fondateur du catholicon et responsable 
de la translation de ses reliques. Des critères analogues ont prévalu pour le choix de certains saints, 
répartis dans d'autres endroits du naos, comme les moines défenseurs de lorthodoxie parmi les 
autres moines du désert dans les compartiments ouest du naos. Les guérisons miraculeuses de 
hosios Loukas rapportées dans sa Vita, ainsi que celles attribuées à ses reliques, ont conduit au choix 
et à lemplacement du saint médecin-guérisseur Pantéléimon à une place équivalente à celle du 
portrait principal de hosios Loukas dans le naos. Enfin, les saints Théodores, qui figurent parmi les 
saints militaires ornant les arcs soutenant la grande coupole, ont été mis en valeur sur l'arc oriental, 
devant le sanctuaire, afin d'honorer la mémoire des membres homonymes de la puissante famille de 
Thebes, celle des Léobachos ; la présence répétée de ces saints, en mosaique dans le diaconicon et en 
fresque dans la chapelle nord-ouest du catholicon, confirme cette intention. 


Dans cette fondation monastique unique, le choix et l'emplacement des saints dans le 
catholicon trahissent une profonde culture théologique dorigine constantinopolitaine, qui a su 
adapter les principes de la hiérarchie dogmatique aux besoins du culte local par un systéme décoratif 
soigneusement élaboré ad hoc. 
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Le programme hagiographique de Saint-Georges de Kurbinovo revisité 


La petite église dédiée à Saint-Georges du village Kurbinovo (Macédoine) a attiré l'attention 
des chercheurs dès 1940. En 1975, dans une monographie consacrée à ce monument, Lydie 
Hadermann-Misguich a étudié très méticuleusement son décor exceptionnel aussi bien par ses 
traits stylistiques que par quelques nouveautés iconographiques (l'Amnos dans l'abside, les eaux 
vives dans l'Ascension, les gloires lumineuses du Christ, etc.) 


Une inscription, retrouvée au cours des travaux de restauration derrière l'autel, indique la date 
du 25 avril 1191 pour le début de la décoration de l'église. Les travaux ont donc commencé deux jours 
après la fête de saint Georges à qui l'église est dédiée. Nous n'avons pas, en revanche, de témoignages 
épigraphiques mentionnant la date de la construction de l'édifice ou les noms des fondateurs. 
L'architecture de l'église est modeste : une seule nef probablement charpentée se terminant à lest par 
une abside, flanquée de deux niches. Malgré la sobriété de l'architecture, l'intérieur de l'église et les 
façades occidentale et méridionale ont reçu un décor de très haute qualité. 


Le programme iconographique de l’intérieur de l'église comporte un cycle christologique 
faisant le tour de la nef (deuxième registre), une image théophanique sur le mur occidental et 
des sujets eucharistiques qui ornent l'espace du sanctuaire. Les parties hautes, sous le toit, ont été 
décorées d’images de prophètes qui ont subi de nombreux dommages, tandis que le premier registre 
présente un programme hagiographique soigneusement choisi. Hormis les peintures de l'intérieur 
de l'église, quelques compositions lacunaires et une Déisis avec le saint patron de l'église ornent la 
facade méridionale. Une image dédicatoire composée de figures impériales et de saints guerriers a 
cheval, sur la façade occidentale, complete le tout. 


Dans cette contribution nous souhaitons donner un nouvel éclairage sur le programme 
hagiographique de Saint-Georges de Kurbinovo, faire quelques remarques sur le choix des saints 
représentés, leur emplacement dans l'église, leurs relations avec les scènes christologiques et leurs 
associations avec d’autres saints. Parmi les quelques cinquante portraits de saints peints, plusieurs 
présentent des difficultés d'identification. Nous nous attarderons plus particulièrement sur les murs 
méridional et septentrional du sanctuaire où certains auteurs ont proposé d'identifier des saints 
locaux. Il est nécessaire de revenir sur le culte des saints Clément, Cyrille, Méthode et Erasme dans 
la région, afin d'affirmer ou non leur présence dans le programme hagiographique de Kurbinovo. 


Sur la fagade occidentale se trouve une composition dédicatoire en présence Фип couple 
impérial. En 1191, cest lempereur Isaac II Ange (1185-95) qui occupe le tròne de Constantinople ; 
il est arrivé au pouvoir pendant l'invasion des Normands dans les Balkans et plus précisément au 
moment de la prise de Thessalonique en 1185. Selon certains chercheurs, le commanditaire du décor 
de Kurbinovo serait l'archevêque d’Ohrid, éventuellement identifiable au personnage fragmentaire 
vêtu de blanc a droite des empereurs. En nous fondant sur l'analyse des choix hagiographiques et 
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de quelques éléments iconographiques du programme peint, nous souhaitons émettre une autre 
hypothèse concernant le commanditaire des peintures de Kurbinovo et proposer de l’identifier a 
une femme : le décor de Saint-Georges octroie, en effet, une place particuliére aux enfants, a la 
maternité et à la santé de la famille, qui sont des préoccupations surtout féminines. 


Tout dabord, surle mur méridional delanefsontpeints saints Joachim et Anne Galaktotrophousa 
en pied. Liconographie est insolite pour les programmes hagiographiques byzantins, dans lesquels 
les parents de Marie figurent souvent dans des médaillons et en buste. Certains auteurs pensent que 
cest la simplicité de l'architecture de Kurbinovo qui a poussé les peintres à introduire les figures 
de Joachim et Anne dans la frise des saints en pied, l'église ne possédant pas de registre avec des 
figures en buste ; mais la place des parents de la Vierge dans la suite des saints est, à notre avis, 
due aux exigences du ktitor. Anne allaitante endosse ici le rôle de sainte protectrice des mères et 
de leurs enfants. Hormis la sainte famille (Anne, Joachim et Marie), le peintre a placé, dans la 
continuité du mur méridional vers lest, les saints Constantin et Helene qui représentent eux aussi un 
couple de mère et fils. Suivent ensuite trois saints anargyres très fréquemment représentés dans les 
programmes hagiographiques (Cosme, Damien et Pantéleimon), puis deux saints non identifiés, car 
détruits. Nous pensons qu'il pourrait sagir d'autres saints médecins, possiblement Julitte et Kirykos 
(un autre couple de mére / fils), présents dans le programme hagiographique des Saints-Anargyres 
de Kastoria, de peu antérieur au décor de Kurbinovo. Ces deux églises possedent des similitudes 
iconographiques et hagiographiques, qui nous aideront dans l'interprétation du programme de 
Kurbinovo, d'autant plus qu'une partie du décor des Saints-Anargyres a sans doute été commanditée 
par une femme - Anne Radene. 


Ainsi, dans le premier registre du mur méridional de Kurbinovo, le peintre a représenté, outre la 
Déisis placée immédiatement à cóté de l'iconostase, un grand nombre d'anargyres, et probablement 
trois couples mére / enfant. Enfin, sainte Marina, peinte sur le piédroit de la porte méridionale, 
est aussi rangée parmi les saints guérisseurs. Il sagit de la sainte martyre d'Antioche, qui intègre 
fréquemment les programmes hagiographiques byzantins. Elle est souvent figurée près des portes et 
des passages en endossant une fonction apotropaique. C'est également le cas à Kurbinovo, d'autant 
plus quelle y assomme un démon avec un maillet en cuivre. Cet épisode est tiré de sa Vie, et sa 
représentation napparait en Orient quà partir du siécle dans léglise des Saints-Anargyres de 
Kastoria. Liconographie est en revanche bien connue en Occident depuis le X* siècle, et au XII“, la 
légende de sainte Marina (Marguerite) senrichit d'un autre épisode. Dans son cachot, Marina est 
tentée non seulement par un démon quelle frappe avec un maillet, mais aussi par un dragon. Avalée 
parle monstre, la sainte sort indemne de son ventre après avoir fait le signe dela croix. C'est à l'analogie 
entre l'accouchement et la sortie du ventre du dragon que Marina doit ses vertus obstétricales dés 
le ХП“ siècle en Occident. А Kurbinovo, par l'emplacement de son image et son iconographie, elle 
revét son róle habituel de protectrice des entrées. Toutefois, la popularité grandissante de la sainte 
en Occident, surtout aprés le transfert de ses reliques en 1145 à la cathédrale de Montefiascone, et 
l'apparition d'un nouveau type iconographique de sainte Marina en Macédoine, région située sur la 
route empruntée par les Normands peu avant la prise de Thessalonique, nous autorisent à envisager 
peut-étre des vertus thérapeutiques maieutiques attachées à sa personne. 


Sur le mur occidental de léglise de Kurbinovo sont peintes six saintes femmes et parmi elles 
sainte Théodora, probablement d'Alexandrie. Excepté ses images fréquentes dans les manuscrits 
surtout du XI° siècle, ses effigies sont rares dans l'art monumental. Deux portraits de la sainte 
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sont conservés dans des églises du X° siècle (la première couche de Saint-Etienne de Kastoria et le 
narthex de Sainte-Sophie de Thessalonique), et deux autres au XII (Saints-Anargyres de Kastoria 
et la cathédrale de Monreale). Théodora est l’une des saintes travesties : après avoir trompé son 
mari, elle vivait dans un monastère masculin déguisée en homme. Selon sa Vie, elle était exemplaire 
dans sa pénitence, mais fut injustement accusée de fornication avec une villageoise qui avait mis au 
monde un garçon. Expulsée du monastère, elle éleva l'enfant, avant de rejoindre sept ans plus tard 
la communauté avec son fils adoptif. Son secret ne fut dévoilé qu'aprés sa mort. Dans l'église Saint- 
Etienne de Kastoria, elle porte un enfant dans ses bras, tandis qu'aux Saints-Anargyres, Théodora 
accompagne sainte Marina sur le mur occidental du narthex peut-étre en raison de leur ròle de 
protectrices des enfants. Parmi les six saintes femmes du mur occidental de Kurbinovo, seules sainte 
Théodora et sainte Kyriaki sont en posture dorant. Les quatre autres saintes portent une croix, 
symbole des martyrs. Le geste d'orant les différencie des autres saintes femmes, probablement en 
raison d'une dévotion particulière dont elles étaient objet. Sainte Kyriaki, conçue miraculeusement, 
a été engendree par des parents très àgés, comme lont été la Vierge Marie et saint Jean Baptiste. Elle 
est peinte près de sainte Anne allaitante, dont les rides marquées trahissent sa vieillesse. C'est aussi 
le cas du visage d’Elisabeth, la mére de saint Jean Baptiste, dans les scènes de la Visitation et de la 
Conversation avec Marie (mur méridional, dans l'espace du sanctuaire). Hormis les exemples de 
Cappadoce, la scène de la Visitation est rarement représentée dans l'art monumental à l'époque méso- 
byzantine. Au XII siècle, elle est figurée à Kastoria (Saint-Nicolas Kasnitsi et Saints-Anargyres) et 
a Monreale. Il est évident que cette scene, qui met en valeur deux grossesses miraculeuses (celles 
de Marie et d'Élisabeth) a été introduite volontairement dans le cycle christologique de Kurbinovo. 


Comme Га déja remarqué Lydie Hadermann-Misguich, les enfants dans léglise de Kurbinovo 
sont traités avec un soin particulier, notamment dans l’image des Rameaux. Si leur place dans les 
Rameaux est habituelle, la présence d'Abel dans l'Anastasis auprès de ses parents Adam et Eve lest 
moins. Les enfants de l'image des Rameaux et Abel dans Anastasis portent une boucle doreille. 
Marqués de ce signe distinctif, ils trouveront assurément le salut car leurs àmes sont innocentes. 
Le spinario présent dans l'Entrée à Jérusalem est aussi un sujet rare. Les auteurs qui ont étudié ce 
motif pensent que lenfant qui arrache lépine de son pied, enléve le mal, le péché, les passions de son 
ame et se purifie. La multiplication des scènes ayant comme protagonistes des enfants, y compris le 
Christ Amnos aux bouclettes blondes, révéle encore une fois les préoccupations maternelles de la 
donatrice de Kurbinovo. 


Le programme hagiographique de Kurbinovo est trés riche et la polysémie des images qui 
entourent les saints représentés permet des lectures multiples. Ainsi, la présence de saint Euphrosynos 
sur le mur septentrional, des saints militaires à cheval sur la facade occidentale ou de la Déisis avec 
le saint patron au-dessus de lentrée méridionale, mérite une attention particuliére et offre d'autres 
pistes de recherche. 
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Le programme hagiographique de la basilique Saint-Marc, miroir de Venise 


La basilique Saint-Marc nest pas le plus ancien édifice cultuel de la Sérénissime ; le pre-mier 
coeur religieux de la ville de Venise se situe a Rialto. Saint-Marc nest pas non plus la cathé-drale de 
Venise ; celle-ci a été édifiée à l'extrémité ouest de la ville dans le secteur de Castello, presque aux 
limites de la ville. Dans ce contexte, pourquoi et comment la basilique Saint-Marc est-elle devenue 
le symbole méme de la ville de Venise ? 


La basilique a été bâtie sur l'église primitive consacrée de Saint-Théodore, située sur les terres 
du monastère de San Zaccharia, couvent impérial qui aurait été érigé sous l'impulsion de l'empereur 
Léon V l'Arménien en 827. Saint Théodore, le premier patron de la ville, a été détróné par saint 
Marc après le vol des reliques de l'évangéliste à Alexandrie par les deux pécheurs Rus-tique et Tribun 
en 826. Léglise actuelle est celle qui a été reconstruite au XT siècle à l'initiative du doge Domenico 
Cantarini (1043-1070), achevée et consacrée en 1094 au temps du doge Vitale Fa-lier (1084-1096). 
Avec Vitale Falier, Saint-Marc conserve sa fonction et son statut de chapelle pala-tine, mais doit 
aussi remplir la fonction d’apostoleion, de reliquaire, de trésor et de chapelle ducale. À partir du 
doge Dandolo (1192-1205), le statut de la basilique change encore. Elle nest plus la chapelle privée 
du doge — cette fonction est assurée désormais par la chapelle Saint-Nicolas située dans le palais 
— elle devient la chapelle d’État de la ville, ce qui se voit clairement à travers le pro-gramme en 
mosaïque, et plus particulièrement dans le choix des effigies hagiographiques. 


Que nous apprennent les sources et la bibliographie sur le sanctoral de Saint-Marc ? Les 
chroniques médiévales et les récits modernes fournissent peu déléments sur le programme еп mo- 
saique de la basilique Saint-Marc et aucune information sur les figures hagiographiques. La pre- 
mière description quasi exhaustive, l'Augusta ducale basilica dellevangelista San Marco nell'inclita 
dominante di Venezia, due à Antonio Zatta en 1751, situe un certain nombre de saints dans l'espace, 
ce qui permet de constater quelques différences par rapport au programme actuelle-ment conservé. 
Les descriptions de Zatta sont particuliérement détaillées pour les saints refaits à la Renaissance par 
des artistes célèbres, comme le saint Geminiano de l'atrium restitué par Bartolo-meo Bozza d’après 
un carton du Titien. Au XIX° siècle, les publications scientifiques traitant de la basilique Saint- Marc 
se multiplient, mais ces derniéres se focalisent surtout sur les restaurations. Cependant, l'ouvrage de 
Ferdinand Onganio et Antonio Forlati, La basilica di San Marco in Vene-zia, paru de 1881 à 1893, 
présente des relevés de presque tous les saints. Le programme hagiogra-phique de la basilique Saint- 
Marc de Venise a été analysé ensuite par Valentino Vecchi dans sa thése de laurea, I] Terzo Poema, 
rédigé en 1942 dans un contexte nationaliste et publiée en 2015 par Ettore Vio. Citons encore l'article 
d'Antonio Niero, « I Santi dei mosaici marciani », publié dans П culto dei santi a Venezia en 1965, 
qui ouvre des pistes de recherche trés pertinentes sur le choix et l'identité des saints anonymes, et 
qui s'intéresse pour la première fois au culte des saints à Venise depuis la fondation de la ville. Mais 
l'ouvrage de référence reste la publication monumentale d'Otto Demus, en 1984, The Mosaics of San 
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Marco in Venice, qui dresse un état des lieux succinct des saints des ХП“ et ХИТ siècles conservés 
dans leur état originel. Il émet aussi quelques hypothéses sur les raisons ayant présidé au choix de 
certains saints et sur leur état de conservation. 


Le programme hagiographique de Saint-Marc est composé d'environ deux cents effigies de 
saints figurées en médaillon ou en pied dans les intrados des arcs, sur les piliers, entre les fenétres et 
sur les pendentifs des coupoles. La répartition des figures correspond aux deux phases principales 
du décor. Au XII° siècle, les saints prennent place à l'intérieur de la basilique, dans les différentes 
absides, autour des coupoles et dans la nef principale. Au XIII° siècle, en revanche, ils se situent au 
niveau des bas-cótés, dans le secteur du trésor, qui fut refait suite à l'incendie du début du XIII siècle, 
et dans la zone de latrium. Des le début, la cité des doges revendique ses origines aposto-liques en 
mettant en valeur dans l'abside centrale de Saint-Marc, à la suite de l'appropriation des reliques de 
lévangéliste, les trois saints fondateurs de siéges patriarcaux Pierre, Marc et Hermago-ras. Venise 
se veut aussi l'héritiére du patriarcat d'Aquilée, quitte à reconstruire l'histoire afin d'affirmer cette 
filiation mythique et prestigieuse. Le programme hagiographique vient le confir-mer : il apparait 
en effet que la majorité des effigies isolées figurées dans la crypte d'Aquilée se re-trouve dans la 
basilique Saint-Marc. 


Basilique d'État, Saint-Marc refléte les orientations politiques de Venise qui est tantót tour-née 
vers l'Orient, tantôt vers l'Occident. Marqué par l'influence de Constantinople et Rome, le premier 
sanctoral vénitien inclut ainsi des saints orientaux et des saints romains. Toutes les catégo-ries des 
grands saints byzantins se trouvent sur les parois de Saint-Marc : les Péres de l'Église, les saints 
évéques, les saints moines, les saints militaires, les saints ermites, les saints médecins et les saintes 
femmes. Constantinople, pour stabiliser son influence et son pouvoir sur la région, envoie à Venise 
des reliques importantes : ainsi pour confirmer la dotation impériale du monastére de San Zaccharia, 
elle y envoie le corps du saint patron, Zaccharie, toujours conservé dans léglise. Sont présents aussi 
les saints ermites comme saint Hilarion ou saint Paul Ermite, les saints militaires comme saints 
Georges ou Théodore, les saints médecins comme saint Cóme et saint Damien, ou encore les saintes 
femmes comme saintes Catherine et Anastasie. 


A partir du ХШ“ siècle, on constate deux phénomènes : d'une part, la politique d'acquisition 
de reliques, consécutive à 1204, se traduit par le développement de nouveaux cultes qui se reflétent 
dans le programme hagiographique. Ainsi, avec l'arrivée massive des reliques de la Passion, sainte 
Hélène, la mère de Constantin, remplace la sainte homonyme d'Auxerre. Apparaissent aussi les 
saints patrons de territoires tombés sous la domination vénitienne, comme saint Isidore de Chios, 
patron de l'ile égéenne, pour le corps duquel une chapelle est méme construite. D'autre part, on 
observe une occidentalisation progressive du programme hagiographique, avec lapparition de 
saints comme Sigismond et Léonard, et la présence des fondateurs des ordres monastiques François 
et Dominique. Les saints auxiliaires, appelés aussi les saints de secours, comme sainte Barbe et 
saint Christophe - saints dont l'intercession est jugée particuliérement efficace dans les situations 
d'urgence - se substituent aux saints médecins. 


Le programme de Saint-Marc ne met pas seulement en scéne le rayonnement de la Répu- 
blique hors des frontiéres de la ville, il permet aussi d'affirmer le pouvoir ducal en son sein méme. 
Les figures hagiographiques de Saint-Marc reflètent à partir du XIII° siècle la géographie ecclésias- 
tique de la ville en réunissant les saints des grandes paroisses, des Scuole, des fraternités et d'autres 
institutions dévotionnelles. Les paroisses et les Scuole sont le coeur de la cité lagunaire ; elles en 
sont lelement constitutif. En effet, la vie privée et la vie publique des Vénitiens sorganisent autour 
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delles par le biais de leur dévotion et les fétes de leur saint patron. Il est donc intéressant de noter 
que les figures de saints isolés dans le décor de Saint-Marc sont les saints les plus populaires, ceux 
des petites paroisses et des corporations d'artisans. Cinquante-deux saints présents dans la basilique 
Saint-Marc sont titulaires d’une paroisse dans la ville de Venise, soit environ un tiers du programme 
densemble. Ce sanctoral reflète les orientations politiques et religieuses de la cité, son attachement 
a la tradition orientale, ses liens a Rome et son hégémonie commerciale ; ainsi, pour ne mentionner 
que quelques exemples, sont titulaires d’une paroisse le saint militaire oriental Georges et la sainte 
martyre romaine Agnes. La présence de saint Fantin illustre, quant a elle, les échanges commer- 
ciaux entretenus par la République avec le Sud de l'Italie. Son culte aurait été introduit par les mar- 
chands de sel calabrais vivant a Venise. 


Les liens entre le décor de Saint-Marc et les paroisses vénitiennes sont de plusieurs ordres : 
une proximité de dates dans l'apparition de la paroisse et de la mosaïque, ou une concomitance dans 
la restauration des deux, ou un changement de dédicace pour les deux, ou encore une popularité 
simultanée. Il semble donc exister une corrélation évidente entre la figuration d'un saint en mo- 
saique et lexistence d'une église. Parfois, cest la construction ou la transformation d'une église qui 
conduit à placer le saint dans le panthéon marcien. Cest ainsi le cas de sainte Lucie, qui apparait 
deux fois dans la basilique. Depuis 1169, une petite église lui est dédiée dans la ville et à la fin du 
XII siècle, son culte prend de l'ampleur, car on attribue à son intercession la victoire sur Frédéric 
Barberousse en 1176. Cet événement a sans doute poussé en 1204 les Vénitiens à semparer de ses 
reliques conservées au monastére Saint-Georges de Constantinople. La petite chapelle vénitienne 
est alors élevée au rang déglise paroissiale. Lors de la réalisation du programme en mosaique du 
XII siècle, il apparait normal de représenter la sainte deux fois, en signe de son importance nou- 
velle dans le sanctoral vénitien. Les deux mosaiques de la sainte ont été modifiées à lépoque mo- 
derne en méme temps que la transformation de son église. 


Nous avons également constaté que la présence d'une paroisse à Venise peut entrainer 
un changement d'identité à la basilique Saint-Marc et inversement. Les Vénitiens jouent sur 
l'homonymie des saints entre Orient, Occident et tradition locale ; cest le cas de sainte Justine. 
Sainte Justine de Padoue possède l'une des plus anciennes églises à Venise, construite, d'après la 
légende, à la demande du premier évéque de la ville comme symbole anti-lombard. Une sainte de 
Saint-Marc porte également le nom de Justine, mais il sagit probablement de la sainte orientale, 
car sainte Marine de Bithynie, une autre vierge martyre orientale lui fait face et que les saints sont 
sou-vent regroupés par aire géographique. Progressivement, cependant, un glissement sopére dans 
le calendrier liturgique : la sainte est désormais fétée le 7 octobre, jour de la féte de sainte Justine de 
Padoue. Ce changement peut sexpliquer par plusieurs raisons : tout d'abord par la piété populaire, 
la sainte étant la patronne des marchands de laine, une des compagnies importantes de Venise. Jus- 
tine devient aussi une des saintes d'État aprés la conquéte de la ville de Padoue ; elle a donc désor- 
mais toute sa légitimité à Saint-Marc. En 1571, les Vénitiens se placent sous sa protection lors de la 
bataille de Lépante, preuve de la dévotion croissante dont elle est l'objet. Lexemple de sainte Jus-tine 
illustre donc bien la désaffection progressive des Vénitiens envers les saints orientaux. 


Lexistence d'une paroisse à Venise peut également expliquer la présence de certains saints peu 
fétés, comme saint Ubald de Gubbio. Le culte de ce saint devient plus fervent à Venise au début 
du ХШ siècle, comme en atteste le changement de dédicace de l'église de Santa Agata. Elle est 
construite dans le sestiere de San Polo à la fin du ХЕ siècle, l'église prend le vocable de saint « Boldo » 
(saint Ubald) vers 1203. La mosaïque marcienne date, elle, du deuxième quart du ХШ“ siècle. 
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On remarque aussi quelques divergences entre les paroisses de la ville et les saints représen- 
tés dans la basilique. Ainsi certains, très populaires а Venise, sont totalement absents du décor de 
Saint-Marc ou sous-représentés, comme les saintes femmes, par exemple. Ce dernier phénomène 
sexplique sans doute par la fonction étatique de la basilique, dédiée au pouvoir civil, militaire et 
religieux, détenu par les hommes, comme le protocole d’acces a léglise tend a le mettre en évi-dence : 
en dehors de la Dogessa — la femme du doge — et des épouses de hauts fonctionnaires, les femmes 
ne pouvaient accéder a la basilique. 


Pour conclure, le programme hagiographique de Saint-Marc, qui sétend sur une fourchette 
chronologique assez large, reflète les ambitions politico-religieuses de la Sérénissime, regardant 
dans un premier temps vers Orient, puis se tournant après la quatrième croisade vers l'Occident. 
Léglise des doges est un véritable monument pour la Cité. Les effigies hagiographiques semblent 
incarner deux orientations précises qui reflétent la volonté identitaire de Venise : le passé mythique 
de la ville et la mise en valeur des paroisses et Scuole vénitiennes. La basilique Saint-Marc semble 
apparaitre comme une Venise miniature, car toutes les principales paroisses de la ville sont repré- 
sentées par leurs saints patrons. Culte populaire et culte d’État se rejoignent & Saint-Marc, véritable 
miroir de l'âme vénitienne. 
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Quelques remarques sur un décor de narthex a Xanthos (ΧΙ siècle) 


Javais présenté à Vienne en 1981, au XVI° Congrès International des Etudes Byzantines, des 
peintures murales découvertes a Xanthos, en Lycie, lors de la campagne de fouilles de 1970. Je 
voudrais revenir ici rapidement sur le programme hagiographique du narthex de léglise cathédrale 
aménagée au Moyen Age dans le baptistére tétraconque de la Basilique Est. Ce décor, fragmentaire 
et mal conservé, date de la première moitié du XI° siècle, et malgré sa situation dans le theme des 
Cibyrrhéotes, loin de la capitale, il paraît, à l'instar des sculptures contemporaines de l'iconostase de 
Xanthos, dépourvu de particularismes locaux ; il se rattache à lesthetique constantinopolitaine et 
son témoignage pour l'étude des programmes hagiographiques nen est que plus précieux. 


Lors de leur découverte, les peintures avaient subi d'importants dégats dus à la destruction 
des voütes par un incendie, à l'action des intempéries et au développement de lichens. Vingt-cinq 
personnages, sur les trente-sept environ que pouvaient accueillir les parties basses du narthex, étaient 
cependant encore partiellement conservés, alignés, de face, au-dessus d'une zone de faux marbres 
polychromes. La destruction des tétes et de presque toutes les inscriptions nominatives rend dans la 
plupart des cas impossible ou hasardeuse leur identification et, partant, toute interprétation poussée 
du programme iconographique ; on ne peut savoir par exemple si le choix et la place des figures 
avaient été déterminés par le calendrier liturgique et les saints groupés en fonction de la date de leur 
féte. Nous manquent aussi les peintures des parties hautes du narthex, ainsi que la totalité du décor 
du naos, à lexception de la Deisis du templon. En revanche, les catégories auxquelles appartenaient 
les saints représentés peuvent se déduire du costume et, le cas échéant, de la présence d'attributs, 
avec une marge derreur non négligeable due à la médiocre conservation des peintures. 


Je voudrais néanmoins essayer de montrer, à partir de cet exemple, la relation entre le choix et 
lemplacement des effigies hagiographiques et les pratiques et rites se déroulant dans le lieu décoré. Les 
sources textuelles, archéologiques et iconographiques révèlent la trés grande diversité des usages du 
narthex et de son décor : aucune règle stricte ne dicte la décoration de cet espace plurifonctionnel et on 
ne cherchera évidemment pas à établir une coincidence entre les images et le fonctionnement du lieu. 


Une assemblée assez éclectique de saints - évêques, diacres, prêtre, martyrs, moines (3) et 
militaires, saintes femmes et peut-étre anargyres - entourait la Mére de Dieu entre les archanges, 
regroupés près de la porte orientale, ouvrant dans le naos. Bien que la destruction de la partie 
supérieure de la figure peinte à gauche du passage nautorise aucune identification certaine, 
son emplacement, la couleur de ses vétements (robe bleue et manteau rouge) et la présence des 
deux archanges de part et d'autre suggérent en effet de reconnaitre la Théotokos, représentée au 
méme emplacement par exemple à Saint-Nicolas Kasnitzi, à Kastoria. Conçue comme une image 
dévotionnelle, cette icóne de la Mére de Dieu occupait un emplacement bien en vue à lest, près 
de l'entrée dans le naos, usage qui sera surtout attesté à l'époque paléologue. Deux archanges, 
probablement Michel et Gabriel, en costume impérial (löros) se font face sur les murs nord et sud de 
la travée centrale du narthex, vers lest ; encadrant le passage, ils montent la garde de part et d'autre 
de l'entrée dans le naos et de l'image de la Mére de Dieu. 
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À l'ouest, en revanche, près de l'entrée du narthex, semblent avoir été réunies quelques saintes 
femmes, catégorie hagiographique souvent reléguée dans la partie occidentale des églises : deux, 
dont l'une en costume royal, flanquaient probablement l'entrée et d'autres se trouvaient à proximité 
dans les travées nord et sud. 


Dans la niche nord-ouest, un saint identifiable à un prêtre en raison de son costume, qui 
comporte, sous le manteau, l’épitrachélion. Représenté à l'écart des évêques et diacres que nous verrons 
plus loin regroupés dans la travée sud, il avait certainement un rôle différent. La présence d’Abibos 
en face, dans la niche sud-ouest du narthex, pourrait être un argument en faveur de l'identification 
de l'un des deux prêtres, Gourias ou Samonas, martyrisés avec lui à Édesse, à moins que ceux-ci 
n'aient été figures dans la travée sud, à proximité immédiate d'Abibos. Mais il pouvait s'agir aussi 
d’un saint médecin, Hermolaos, le maître dePantéléimon, qui était prêtre à Nicomédie, voire même 
peut-être, étant donné la place d'honneur qui lui est conférée, dans une niche, de saint Pantéléimon 
lui-même, vêtu en prêtre, avec l’épitrachèlion, à Sainte-Barbe de Soğanlı, en Cappadoce, dans un 
décor daté de 1006 ou 1021. La médiocre conservation des figures voisines ne permet pas toutefois 
de confirmer ces propositions et d'autres prétendants peuvent entrer en ligne de compte. 


Lidentification de la figure peinte dans la niche nord-est reste également sujette à caution ; elle 
porte un manteau rouge, qui lui couvrait la téte, une robe ou tunique bleue, bordée dans le bas d'un large 
galon ocre. On peut hésiter entre l'identification d'un moine, la téte couverte du koukoullion, ou d'une 
sainte femme en maphorion qui, compte de tenu de sa mise en valeur dans une niche et de la couleur 
rouge de son maphorion, pouvait étre sainte Anne, la mére de la Vierge, ou sainte Marina. Les couleurs 
vives du vétement et de lemplacement de la figure au nord du narthex plaident, nous semble-t-il, en 
faveur de l'identification d'une femme ; les saintes sont en effet souvent regroupées dans cette zone, en 
accord avec la tradition ancienne attribuant aux femmes la nef nord de l'église, pratique qui se maintient 
à lépoque médiévale et se refléte dans le décor des églises cathédrales. Toutefois, l'hypothése d'un moine 
aristocratique, comme saint Théodore Stoudite, souvent richement vétu, ne peut étre totalement écartée. 


Des martyrs étaient probablement représentés sur la paroi ouest de la travée sud : deux saints, 
les seuls suffisamment conservés, portent en effet la chlamyde et l'un tient encore la croix, attribut 
des martyrs. Enfin, des saints guerriers étaient alignés sur la paroi sud. 


Mais la catégorie la plus intéressante est celle, dans la travée sud, des figures « liturgiques » 
(évéques et diacres) ; la présence dans le narthex de cette catégorie de saints nest pas exceptionnelle 
- elle est attestée à partir du ХІ siècle, par exemple aux Saints-Anargyres de Kastoria – mais ils 
occupent ici une place importante eu égard aux dimensions modestes de l'espace. On compte quatre 
ou cinq prélats dans la partie orientale ; une inscription fragmentaire permet de reconnaitre à 
droite, prés de la niche, saint Jean Chrysostome ; à cóté se tenait peut-étre saint Basile de Césarée, 
prés duquel on peut restituer, à titre d'hypothése, Grégoire de Nazianze et Nicolas. Les saints diacres 
Étienne et Abibos occupent respectivement les niches sud-est et sud-ouest. 


Toutes ces images de saints, sans pouvoir étre rattachées à des pratiques ou rituels précis, 
sont liées aux fonctions du narthex et, d'une certaine manière, participent de celles-ci. Dans cet 
espace se déroulent dans les monastères plusieurs offices des Heures et c'est aussi là que commence, 
dans le rite cathédral, l'office de РӧрӨрос̧ (ou matines) ; les prières presbytérales pour les vivants 
et les morts, qui font appel à l'intercession de tous les saints, pouvaient leur étre adressées par 
l'intermédiaire des images peintes sur les murs. Si le narthex des églises byzantines accueille 
fréquemment des inhumations, ce nétait pas le cas à Xanthos, ce qui n'interdit pas Фу restituer des 
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rituels commémoratifs et funéraires ; Sharon Gerstel a proposé dexpliquer ainsi la présence des 
figures de saintes femmes, investies d’un ròle d’intercesseurs pour les défunts, röle qui peut étre 
attribué a d'autres catégories de saints. Le lavement des pieds le Jeudi saint, le baptéme et la petite 
bénédiction des eaux (μικρὸς ἁγιασμός), célébrée non seulement le 6 janvier mais d'autres jours 
de l'année, le dimanche et les jours de fête, ont souvent lieu dans le narthex. Aucune cuve па été 
retrouvée a Xanthos, mais rares sont les églises médiobyzantines à avoir conservé les aménagements 
liturgiques liés à cette fonction. Enfin, les évêques et les diacres, présents à travers leurs images dans 
le narthex de Xanthos, pourraient être aussi l'indice de rituels lies plus précisément à leucharistie. 
À l'époque médiobyzantine, le transfert des dons depuis le skevophylakion situé à l'extérieur de 
l'église est tombé en désuétude et toute l'action liturgique se déroule à l'intérieur, l'évêque attendant 
la Petite Entrée assis sur un trône, situé d'abord dans le narthex, plus tard dans la nef. En l'absence 
de prothèse flanquant l'abside de l'église médiévale de Xanthos, on peut se demander si les offrandes 
apportées par les fidèles pour la célébration de leucharistie ne pouvaient être reçues et préparées 
par les diacres dans le narthex. La présence dans ce dernier de quatre niches offre un argument en 
faveur de cette hypothèse : dans celles de la travée sud, où sont concentrées les effigies dévéques et 
de diacres, la partie inférieure forme table. Le lien possible entre le décor du narthex et la célébration 
eucharistique est conforté par un passage du canoniste Théodore Balsamon (XII siècle). Discutant 
la place assignée aux femmes dans léglise, il indique que, lors dela Grande Entrée, le clergé traverse 
le pronaos, les prétres portant les saintes offrandes et encensant au passage les tombes et les images. 
Le nombre des évéques et diacres figurés à Xanthos, inhabituel compte tenu des dimensions du 
narthex, a pu être favorisé de surcroît par le fait qu'il s'agissait d'une église cathédrale. 


Le narthex est donc un espace liturgique et les images contribuent à son fonctionnement rituel, 
mais il est aussi, en dehors méme du temps bref des célébrations, le lieu d'accueil des fidéles et un 
passage obligé pour accéder au naos. Ses peintures aux couleurs chatoyantes, rendant perceptible 
la sacralité du lieu, transportaient déjà les fidéles hors du monde de lexpérience commune, les 
préparant à pénétrer dans le naos. Les saints en pied, vus de face, situés dans la zone inférieure 
des murs du narthex, à hauteur du regard, étaient les premières images à être l'objet de l'attention 
des fidèles pénétrant dans l'église. Comme aujourd'hui sans doute, ceux-ci en faisaient le tour et 
sarrétaient plus particuliérement sur certaines dentre elles pour leur rendre hommage et les vénérer 
afin dentrer dans la communion des saints représentés et d'avoir part à leur pouvoir et à leur sainteté. 
L'absence de noir de fumée et de suie sur les fresques indique toutefois que l'église па pas été en 
fonction trés longtemps aprés lexécution de son décor peint, dans la premiére moitié du XT siécle : 
elle a dà étre abandonnée pendant la période de chaos qui suivit le désastre de Mantzikert (1071). 
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Figures of Saints in the Narthex of Kuceviste 


The church of the Presentation of the Virgin (presently of the Holy Saviour) in the village 
of Kučevište near Skopje with wall paintings dated to about 1330-1337 is the family foundation 
of the local lord and subsequent Zupan Radoslav, a subject of the Serbian kings Stefan Uros III of 
Decani and Stefan Uroš IV Dusan. Despite a few published works, including a monograph on its 
fourteenth-century wall painting and a study on the historical portraits of the king and the ktetors, 
some aspects of its iconographic programme of this church have not been elucidated. 


The naos of the domed church on a cross-in-square plan shows a quite usual programme 
in the first register, similar to other fourteenth-century churches. The exception in terms of place 
and (gugantic) size is the fresco of the archangel Michael on the north wall. Also observable is the 
absence of female saints, who are depicted in the naos in a vast majority of other fourteenth-century 
aristocratic foundations. The narthex with a chapel on the upper floor has a tripartite plan, with 
the barrel-vaulted central bay and two narrower bays at its sides opening onto it and having small 
niches on their east ends. In the programme of the narthex, female saints account for one-third of 
the figures depicted in the lower register. 


In the east niche of the north bay of the narthex is St Paraskeve (26 July) in a dark-coloured 
maphorion, holding a cross in one hand. Paraskeve lived in Rome in the second century, at first 
in a Christian community which she left to begin her itinerant ministry, and was martyred by the 
sword for her unflinching faith. She was venerated as a healer and protectress against everyday 
ills. Based on the theologically established link between her name and the day of Christ’s death, 
Paraskeve, a symbol of Christ's sacrifice, was also considered the protectress of the dead. On the 
south wall of the north bay is St Marina of Antioch (17 July), daughter of an imperial governor who 
renounced lay life early on and was martyred under Diocletian. Clad in a tunic and red maphorion, 
she is pointing with her left hand to the southeast, where there are the figures of two female saints 
who are frequently depicted together, St Anastasia the Pharmakolytria (22 December), in common 
clothes but set apart by a white veil on her head (she renounced her noble status and gave away 
her inheritance) and, on the west wall, St Kyriake (7 July) in the clothes of a noblewoman. The 
figure of St Anastasia is partly damaged but she obviously wore a maphorion and held a cross in 
the right hand, while reaching the left towards the adjacent figure of St Kyriake (discernible is only 
a part of the wide sleeve of her half-raised arm). The gestures establish a conceptual link between 
the two saints and show that their figures were conceived as an iconographic whole. Anastasia the 
Pharmakolytria, a very popular saint, was martyred in Sirmium in the late third or early fourth 
century and her cult began to radiate from the Byzantine capital as early as the fifth century. Famed 
for her healing powers, she was believed to protect against poison, charms and enslavement. Her 
cult was associated with the Resurrection and Sunday. St Kyriake, who also lived in the reign of 
Diocletian, was raised in a wealthy home and in the Christian faith. She refused to renounce her 
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faith and was martyred in Nicomedia. Her image symbolises the day of the Resurrection of Christ. 
She is shown in ornate clothes (a gown and a cape sewn with decorative bands and round appliqués 
on the shoulders) and with a wreath resembling a hoop crown on her veiled head. 


The entire north wall is occupied by the donor portrait which shows the Virgin with the Christ 
child and three standing figures. According to one interpretation, in front of the patroness saint 
of the church are Marena, the voivodess Vladislava (the two presumably holding the model of the 
church together) and Radoslav. According to others, these may be Marena, Radoslav and Jovan 
(the alleged son of Vladislava and Dejan) or the (unnamed) children of Vladislava and Dejan. The 
question of the identity of the persons who had the church built and decorated with frescoes remains 
open. It does not seem logical, for example, that the model of the church would have been presented 
by the (adult) children whose parents are also depicted, and it seems hardly possible that Vladislava 
could have been shown twice on two opposite walls of the narthex, once as a wife and a second time 
as one of the ktetors; if the model of the church indeed was presented by the two women, it would 
be an absolute iconographic exception both on local and on broader Byzantine level. 


The royal (royal-donor) portrait on the south wall of the narthex depicts the holders of 
sovereign and local power: king Dusan and queen Helen and, west of the royal couple, the voivode 
Dejan and voivodess Vladislava. Dejan has been identified either as the subsequent sebastokrator 
and despot Dejan, founder of the Dragaë family whose marriage to Vladislava would have been his 
first marriage (he later married Dusans sister Theodora), or as the voivode Dejan Manjek/Manijak, 
a distinguished liegeman of Dusan's mentioned in a document of 1333. What is reliable in any case 
is that the person was the local lord of the KuCeviste area directly superior to Radoslav, future župan 
and possibly husband of his sister Vladislava. 


Next to Dusan is St Cyril of Gortyna (9 July), a 3*-century Cretan bishop who is shown blessing 
and holding a gospel book. Opposite him is St Ioannikios the Great (4 November), a former soldier 
of the eighth century who withdrew to Mt Olympus in Asia Minor to live an eremitic life, and in the 
niche on the east side is St Peter of Bithynia (13 September), a venerable hermit of the late eighth or 
early ninth century, known for his ascetic practices such as mortifying the body, constant fasting 
and wearing iron chains. Both are depicted as elderly monks holding (damaged) crosses, Peter also 
with a folded scroll. These three lesser-known and more rarely portrayed saints (only the cult of St 
Ioannikios was more prominent) are depicted in the immediate vicinity of the royal-donor portrait 
but detached from it. 


On the west wall of the south bay is St Thekla (24 September) of Iconium in Asia Minor in a 
monastic habit, with the outward-facing palm of the left hand and the damaged right one. Her vita 
links her with the apostle Paul whose preaching inspired her conversion to Christianity. Having 
suffered terrible ordeals, she lived for a while in a mountain. Next to her is St Barbara (4 December) 
in royal attire, with a tall open bejewelled crown on her head. She probably holds a cross in the right 
hand, while the palm of the other turned to the front. According to her vita, she was of noble birth 
and did not take monastic vows. Like St Thekla, she ran away into the mountains, was thrown in 
prison and was martyred at the hands of her father. 


The programme of the first register of the narthex also includes, in the central bay, two warrior 
saints on intradoses, St Niketas the Goth (15 September) (north arch, east side), a fourth-century great- 
martyr whose relics were believed to possess healing powers, and St Theodore Teron (or St Merkurios, 
24 November) (south arch, east side), a soldier and early Christian great-martyr, the protective figures 
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of the apostles Peter and Paul (joint feast day 12 July) in front of the entrance to the naos, and, north 
of the entrance to the narthex, St Tryphon (1 February), martyred in Asia Minor in the third century, 
recognisable by his attribute, a lily in hand, a miracle worker and, above all, a heler. 


The number of female saints in Kuceviste is relatively large in proportion to the number of 
other individual figures of saints, including those in the naos, but Kuceviste is not exceptional in that. 
Female saints were in fact rarely omitted from fresco programmes. Kuceviste has the same number 
of female saints as Poloëko (six - Thekla, Paraskeve, Photina, Marina, Kyriake and Barbara), even 
though the latter is a smaller church. It has been observed that both churches were decorated with 
frescoes under the patronage of women: Polosko by the despotess Maria, mother of the late Jovan 
Dragusin, and Kuceviste presumably by Marena - if the name ofthe first patroness in the inscription 
in the naos has been read correctly - and Vladislava, both mentioned along with Radoslav in the 
inscription. The question is whether the observed role of women as those who commissioned fresco 
decoration in the two churches should be generalised and taken to have been widespread practice. 
Namely, there are different examples. The Virgin of Ljevisa in Prizren, the cathedral church of the 
Bishopric of Prizren decorated with frescoes under the patronage of king Milutin in 1309-13, has 
eight female saints in the naos, which is the largest surviving gallery of female saints in medieval 
Serbian wall painting (Theodosia, Catherine, Barbara, Irina, Kyriake, Paraskeve, Thekla, Anastasia 
the Pharmakolytria and an unidentified one). It is also a fact that some katholikons have no female 
saints in their fresco programmes. In the case of aristocratic foundations such are, for example, 
the late-thirteenth-century Virgin Perivleptos in Ohrid and the mid-fourteenth-century Archangel 
Michael at Lesnovo or, among royal foundations, St Niketas from the first decade of the fourteenth 
century. But in the church of the Virgin at the Patriarchate of Pec from about 1335 there are in a 
window two standing figures of female saints, Paraskeve and Kyriake, the former in a monastic habit, 
the latter in imperial attire, although the ktetor was the archbishop Daniel II, a former Hilandar 
monk. Therefore, the examples bring into question the existence of a “rule” governing the inclusion 
or omission of female saints in fresco programmes. 


There does not seem to be any relationship between the size of a church and the number of 
female saints. The extensive programme in the large katholikon of Decani (mid-fourteenth century) 
includes only two female saints, St Photina and an unidentified one, possibly St Barbara. On the 
other hand, in the very small church of St Nicholas in Kalotina (1331-71, possibly 1331/2) there are 
four female saints on the west wall of the naos (Barbara, Marina, Paraskeve and an unknown one) 
and as many as six or seven sainted nuns in the narthex, similarly to the quite reduced programme 
іп the church in Recani, where there are five. Besides, smaller churches from the mid-fourteenth 
century in the same area, such as Gornji Kozjak, Ljuboten or St John’s in Stip, each contain no more 
than two female saints. 


It is also obvious that the "rule" of omitting female saints was not applied when they were 
depicted in the pair with the corresponding male saints (Mary of Egypt and Zosimas, Julitta and 
Quiricus, Constantine and Helena, Joachim and Anna), and also that, unlike the other “rules” this 
one was consistently applied. 


The female saints of Kuceviste show a somewhat more modest variant of their usual 
iconography and, as it seems, lack individual attributes. Their clothes correspond to their respective 
social statuses as described in their hagiographies, but an emphasis laid on adornment in some 
cases was perhaps motivated by the intention of symbolically evoking the idea of female saints as 
inhabitants of the Heavenly Jerusalem and brides of Christ. 
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As far as the role and significance of the figures in the fresco programme in the narthex of 
Kuceviste is concerned, it is difficult to pinpoint a single decisive motive. Apart from the medieval 
belief in the healing powers of female saints, their role as protectresses in the afterlife is particularly 
emphasised by the presence of Paraskeve, Kyriake and Anastasia the Pharmakolytria. This is 
also suggested by the surrounding paintings in the narthex (the cycle of the Last Psalms and the 
depictions of the cherubim and seraphim). That the female saints indicate the funerary purpose of 
the narthex is shown by analogous contemporary examples such as the programmes in Poloëko, 
Reëani and Kalotina, or Ivanovo before them. It should also be borne in mind that they are painted 
in the vicinity of historical portraits, which suggests that their presence and place may be a sign of a 
particularly favourable inclination on the part of the female ktetors. This seems plausible but cannot 
be corroborated by written sources. Given that all female saints portrayed in Kuceviste belong to the 
most distinguished Byzantine saints, the selection does not reveal any local peculiarity. 


In regard to the principle that guided the shaping of the programme, it should be noted that 
the individual figures in the narthex of Kuceviste do not follow the order of the calendar of the 
saints, but are grouped by the category of saints. The female saints indicate the sepulchral purpose 
of the narthex, testifying to the ktetors’ faith in the healing and protective powers of holy women, 
and possibly also allowing the assumption that the church formed part of a female monastery. What 
is hardest to explain is the presence of the portraits of monks (Peter of Bithynia and Ioannikios) 
in the narthex, and, in particular, of a bishop (Cyril of Gortyna). If we understand the monks as 
an extension of the group of monks depicted in the naos, which is their usual place, the portrait 
of a bishop is very rare outside the sanctuary, even on the walls of the naos (St Niketas), and it is 
quite an exception in the narthex. These saints are not from the ranks of the most highly venerated 
ones within their category, except St loannikos. He comes from the same region (Bithynia) as the 
Venerable Peter next to him, and they are also chronologically close to one another. 


We are inclined to assume that the selection of saints shown in the lower register in Kuceviste 
is partially the result of personal preferences of members of the ktetor family, and that, taken as 
whole, it mostly remains within the bounds of the iconographic programmes of the Palaiologan age. 
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Observations on Some Churches of Kastoria 


My contribution to this roundtable is based upon the churches of Kastoria, in Northwestern 
Greece. These churches have been well studied in recent years, and more and more of their frescoes 
are being expertly cleaned and restored. What follows are merely observations from a recent trip, 
and contain nothing that is new, I am sure, to those many excellent scholars and conservators who 
have lived and worked in the city for so long. 


Why Kastoria for this roundtable on the role of saints’ images in Byzantine church decoration? 
I chose the city because of its fabled number of churches located in close proximity one to the 
other and dating from most every period from the 10" to the 155 century and beyond. Kastoria 
offers the opportunity to study the monuments of a single town over time, and the consistency of 
their architecture gave me the chance to analyze their Middle and Late Byzantine fresco decoration 
somewhat more scientifically than if the programs of decoration were constantly occupying, and 
adapting to, different kinds of architectural spaces. 


With of course one famous exception, that of the 10?-century Panagia Koubelidiki, the 
churches of Kastoria are not domed, and, again with exceptions, they are single-naved structures 
with timber roofs, devoid of aisles or other subsidiary spaces except for the occasional narthex. 
The particular plan of these churches distances their decoration from the hierarchical model so 
eloquently presented by Otto Demus in his Byzantine Mosaic Decoration; his study was based 
primarily on churches with domes or at least aisles, and did not encompass the simple rectangular 
interior spaces of churches such as those in Kastoria. 


One general question then to be raised with this material is the extent to which the Demus 
model still holds when the architecture is so very different from that of the monuments on which his 
study was based. Does his hierarchy of images still prevail, if there is no dome, no centralized plan, 
no place up there for the all-seeing Pantokrator? Does the decoration of these churches attempt 
to accommodate what we might call the “imperial” model, the church as cosmos, or was a quite 
different model being developed for these far simpler architectural settings over the course of the 
12" to the 14" centuries? And, since this roundtable is devoted to saints, how do the images of saints 
in particular fit in to all this? 


I will have to ignore here the churches in Kastoria that were repainted or rebuilt over time, and 
concentrate on those that appear to have been frescoed at roughly the same time as the construction 
of the church itself. I will also ignore to some extent a discussion of the choices of saints, even 
if they are interesting for their local reference (for example, Saints Achilleios, Gregory Palamas, 
Nicholas ho neos), or for their mysterious identity (Elpidios) or curious iconography (for example, 
Ioulitta and her son Kerykos with Kerykos pointing to his own eyes or head). I will forego another 
potentially rich line of inquiry as well, namely how the decoration of later churches may have been 
responding to that of the early ones. My paper will be limited to a discussion of the role of the saints 
in general in the type of churches represented by the monuments of Kastoria. 
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I shall start with the richly frescoed church of Saint Nicholas tou Kasnitze, painted, it is 
thought, toward the end of the 12" century. It is a single-aisled church, with a narthex to the West, 
and a rounded apse to the East, but no other subsidiary spaces. There are entrances from the West, 
through the narthex, and through the North wall at its Western end. The roof is flat and timbered. 


The walls of the naos are divided horizontally into three zones, albeit with some irregularities. 
In the lowest zone are full-length standing saints that include the Anargyroi or healing saints on 
the far West wall, warriors on the side walls, and ecclesiastics clustered at the East in the bema and 
apse. Two images painted on a very much larger scale than any of the others break up this horizontal 
sequence: the wall icon of Saint Nicholas at the East end of the South wall, and, in a comparable 
position on the East end of the North wall, the somewhat less emphasized figure of the seated Christ. 


The second zone on the North and South walls is occupied by busts of martyrs, unframed 
and, though busts, painted to the same scale as the standing figures below. Prominent among these 
are the so-called Holy Five, who occupy the whole South wall down to the huge wall icon of Saint 
Nicholas to the East. In the bema, the martyrs of the second zone become the busts of bishops. 


The third and uppermost Feast scene zone runs above the heads of all these figures, starting 
with the Annunciation at the apse and running along the South, West and North walls before 
returning to the West wall for the scene of the Koimesis of the Virgin. Because of the nature of the 
roof, both ends have pediments of similar shape, allowing here for the insertion of the Deesis at the 
East, and the Ascension at the West. 


A quick review of what is missing here may be revealing. There being no dome, there is no 
bust of the Pantokrator, nor do we find the angels or prophets that usually accompany Him. In 
fact, the Old Testament is barely acknowledged, and even the Four Evangelists are absent. It is not 
that the expected themes of the central area in a domed church have been relegated to some new 
location: they have simply been omitted. Also missing are the monks: there is not a single male 
monastic figure to be found anywhere in this church: the monks who often occupy the West wall 
have been replaced here by six Anargyroi. There are no women saints here either, except in the 
narthex (where, however, there are plenty). There are no strictly liturgical compositions outside the 
apse. The principle of uninterrupted horizontal zones, encouraged by the architecture, allows for 
little digression. 


As we have seen, the line of standing saints on the lower zone on the South wall, and the line 
of martyr busts on the zone above, both stop at the so-called wall icon of Saint Nicholas at the East 
end of the wall, right before the templon. Saint Nicholas, the patron saint of the church, is not only is 
way out of scale with the other figures, but also stands in a different physical space than they do: he 
occupies a niche that is quite deeply recessed into the South wall. Opposite him, on the North wall, 
is the figure of Christ seated under a painted trilobed arch. Unlike Nicholas, Christ is on the same 
plane as all the other figures. The figure of Christ is perhaps a kind of substitution for the missing 
Pantokrator, albeit far more approachable; at any rate, he foreshadows the Deesis composition that 
will regularly occupy this very position in churches of the 145 century. But it is Saint Nicholas who 
is given a setting that almost gives the viewer the impression that the saint is physically entering the 
church through a door in the wall. It is easy to see how this concept of the space-inhabiting patron 
saint could have led to its replacement by an actual three-dimensional carving such as the wooden 
Saint George in a comparable position at Omorphokklesia just outside Kastoria. 
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The warriors, by contrast, who turn very slightly to face each other two by two, reinforce the 
solid wall behind them. Their backs to the wall, arms at the ready, they form a powerful phalanx to 
prevent any potential enemy from the North or South from penetrating the side walls of the church. 
The healers on the West wall act in a similar fashion, united to keep disease at bay and outside the 
sacred space. Together, these saints form a powerful barrier, a wall of defense against the outside 
world. The walls of the narthex are almost entirely occupied by the figures of standing female saints, 
who themselves form a sort of outer shield around the room, presumably to protect the women 
whose space this was. In a domed church, the warriors and other saints are more isolated from each 
other, painted on separate piers or in vaults or under arches or on odd bits of wall, and lack this 
tight-knit defensive solidarity. 


Let us return now to the naos, and to the second zone, the zone of the busts of martyrs. 
Though painted on the same scale as the standing figures below, they are entirely frontal and do 
not relate to each other in any visible way. Yet they too are bound together, if in a different fashion: 
the five busts on the South wall constitute a single set of martyrs, the so-called Holy Five, the Five 
Martyrs of Sebaste, who are celebrated together on the same day of the year, November 13. The 
North wall has comparable groups: the Holy Three, Gourias, Samonas and Abibos, celebrated 
together on November 15, and a pair, Phloros and Loros. While the saints below, the warriors and 
the Anargyroi, are grouped according to their profession, these saints are bound by their common 
story, by their fellowship in martyrdom, into a cohesive unit whose protective function is thereby 
made comparable to that of the line of warriors below. 


If we jump now to the late 14" century, to a church of similar architecture but even smaller 
scale, such as Saint Athanasios tou Mouzaki or Saint George tou Bounou, we can see that these 
organizational principles have been further developed and refined. There are still tree zones of 
decoration, but they are now more strictly differentiated: there are fewer saints on the lower walls, 
and they are on a considerably larger scale with respect to the rest of the decoration. On the North 
and South walls, the saints are again pretty well limited to warriors, although Saint Nicholas is 
added sometimes, or the hermit Onouphrios if the church is the katholikon of a monastery. The 
importance of the Anargyroi is reduced: they no longer line the West wall but now join the middle 
zone where they appear only as busts in the company of the martyrs. The West wall contains the 
figures of Constantine and Helen flanking the cross, and of the archangel Michael, there to keep 
unbelievers or any other illegitimate intruders from entering the naos from the West. There are 
still no women here, except the occasional female martyr among the many busts, and, in a church 
that lacks a narthex or other space for women visitors, the figure of Barbara appears in the very 
Northwest corner of the church, presumably an indication of where the women would be standing. 


The line of standing saints on the South wall ends once again with a large wall icon of the 
patron saint of the church: Athanasios in the church of Saint Athanasios tou Mouzaki of the early 
1380s or George in the church of Saint George tou Bounou dated 1400. In the latter, the saint 
again occupies a three-dimensional space, a niche recessed into the wall. Facing the patron saint 
now is the Deesis: a large seated figure of Christ flanked by the Virgin and John the Baptist. The 
Virgin often holds her Paraklesis scroll, the one in which she appeals to Christ to have mercy on 
mankind. The patron saint depicted on the opposite wall of the church would seem to be part of 
this composition, with its overtones of the Last Judgment: he appears to participate in the appeal to 
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Christ from across the nave of the church. Behind John the Baptist, on the North wall of the bema, 
is anew composition, that of Peter of Alexandria’s vision of Christ with the torn tunic, a reference 
to the proper celebration of the Eucharist and about the only composition with strictly liturgical 
reference in these churches outside the apse itself. 


The martyrs on the second zone are no longer free-standing busts but now small-scale figures 
tightly enclosed in dozens of medallions; as they encircle the church, their content may change 
— in the Бета area, martyrs are replaced by bishops - but the medallion form remains the same. 
Eventually all the medallions will be embedded in a uniform matrix of ornament, the frames even 
looped together. 


Like the Holy Five at Saint Nicholas tou Kasnitze, the band contains coherent groups of associated 
martyrs, such as the Holy Three Gourias, Samonas and Abibos, or the five unpronounceable martyrs 
led by Akindynos, plus pairs such as Sergius and Bacchus, Ioulitta and her son Kerykos, etc. There 
seem to be no calendar implications or reason for the choice of these particular martyrs other than 
the fact that they coalesce into groups that are celebrated on the same day of the church year; their 
common story in each case serves to bind certain numbers of these medallions together, to form 


closely knit, cohesive sections within the long protective band that they establish around the walls 
of the church. 


This kind of church decoration was of course not peculiar to Kastoria. But it does fit well 
with the character of the city, as analyzed so carefully by Evgenia Drakopoulou and others. A 
considerable distance even from Thessalonike, Kastoria was governed by a bewildering succession 
of rulers: Bulgarians, Byzantines, Normans, Serbs and Albanians all had their turn before the arrival 
of the Ottomans in the late 14" century. But none of these rulers ever put down very deep roots, 
with the possible exception of the pretender to the Serbian throne, Symeon Uroë, in the 1350s, and 
the Albanian Mouzaki family in the 1380s. The noble men and women of Kastoria seem to have 
managed quite well without a clear center of authority, without the presence in their midst of any 
kind of royal court that might conceivably have inspired a revival of the old centralized model of 
church decoration. Their churches were private affairs, closed in on themselves, distinguished with 
difficulty from private houses even today. The church interior was not seen primarily as a reflection 
of the cosmos, but simply as a place of safety and sanctuary where the liturgy could be performed. 
What counted was that the simple rectangular space was secure for worship, its doors guarded and 
its walls rendered impermeable by the saints that formed an inner line of defense; that there was 
a place for the patron saint to present the founder’ case, and that of the faithful, to Christ, and a 
place for the liturgy to proceed without external threat. The program of decoration was reduced to 
the essentials both spatially and theologically, and excluded complex liturgical, monastic or even 
funerary themes. Simple as it was, though, the program was legible and coherent, and perhaps as 
well suited to its architectural setting and function as were the grand mosaic programs of the 11" 
century to theirs. 
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Les martyrs de Sirmium, Singidunum et Ulpiana dans l'hagiographie et 
l'iconographie byzantines et serbes 


Lattention portée au choix et a lemplacement des saints dans le décor des églises serbes 
sobserve des léglise de la Vierge du monastère de Studenica. Les saints particulierement vénérés, 
tels Étienne, protecteur de la dynastie, Nicolas, Jean-Baptiste, Sabas le Sanctifié, protecteur et 
modèle monastique de Sava Nemanjić, les saints militaires, notamment Georges et Démétrius, 
sont représentés au registre inférieur auprès de la figure du souverain ou du commanditaire, ou 
a proximité du sanctuaire. La présence de saints moines sexplique par des raisons historiques et 
religieuses : Barlaam et Joasaph a Studenica, MileSeva et Gracanica - saint Sava est, comme Joasaph, 
né prince et est devenu moine - Boris et Gleb à MileSeva, rappel de l'amour fraternel liant les fils de 
Stephan le Premier Couronné, Radoslav et Vladislav, ou encore l'évêque Astius et le diacre Isaurus 
dans l'abside des Saint- Apòtres de Pec. 


Mais nous voudrions examiner de plus près aujourd’hui l'hagiographie et l'iconographie de saints 
moins connus : les saints martyrs de trois villes romaines, Sirmium (Sremska Mitrovica), Singidunum 
(Belgrade) et Ulpiana qui, durant le Moyen Âge, faisaient partie ou étaient très proches de l'état serbe. 
Il sagit de l'évêque Irénée de Sirmium, des martyrs Hermyle et Stratonice de Singidunum et de Flore 
et Laure d’Ulpiana dont la présence dans les décors monumentaux est modeste malgré de nombreux 
récits hagiographiques et la vénération de leurs reliques à Constantinople. En raison du nombre limité 
des leurs représentations, ni l'iconographie de saint Irénée ni celle des saints Hermyle et Stratonice nont 
fait l'objet détudes particulières, ce qui explique pourquoi le martyre de saint Irénée dans le Ménologe 
illustré de Decani n'avait pas été reconnu jusqu'à présent. Notre objectif est de reconstituer les routes 
de translations de leurs reliques, d'examiner leurs dossiers hagiographiques dans les traditions grecque 
et slave et leurs représentations dans l'art byzantin et serbe. 


Avec les réformes administratives de Dioclétien, Sirmium devint le siège du gouverneur de 
la Pannonia Secunda. Vingt-deux martyrs de Sirmium sont connus par leur nom et plusieurs sont 
anonymes. Parmi eux se trouve un diacre du nom de Démétrios qui fut martyrisé à Sirmium trois 
jours après Irénée, comme en témoignent le martyrologe syriaque et l'hiéronymien. Seuls deux de 
ces martyrs sont fêtés par l'Église byzantine : le saint évêque Irénée et sainte Anastasie. Le dossier 
hagiographique ainsi que l'iconographie de sainte Anastasie ayant été amplement étudiés, nous 
nexaminerons que ce qui concerne saint Irénée. 


Irénée, premier évéque de Sirmium historiquement attesté, a été victime de la persécution 
du gouverneur Probus en 304. Malgré les priéres de sa famille, notamment de sa femme et de ses 
enfants, il refusa de sacrifier et fut condamné à la décapitation. Les restes de son corps furent jetés 
dans la Save et le cadavre de l'évêque martyr de Sirmium πα été ni rejeté par le fleuve ni récupéré 
par la communauté chrétienne de Sirmium. Selon Hippolyte Delehaye, la passion de saint Irénée 
est issue des Actes du martyr et sa valeur historique est plus importante que celle des passions des 
autres saints de Pannonie. De nombreuses versions en latin (BHL 4466) - une quarantaine, dont 
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la plus ancienne du УШ“ siècle - aussi bien quen grec (ВНС 948-951) affirment que l'évêque de 
Sirmium était connu en Occident et en Orient au cours du Moyen Age. La plus ancienne Vita du 
saint Irénée en slavon se trouve dans Codex Suprasliensis (Retkov sbornik), qui contient vingt- 
quatre vitae des saints du mois du mars, compilées à la fin du X° ou au début du XT siècle à Preslav. 
Dans le martyrologe syriaque et dans le martyrologe hiéromymien, la féte de saint Irénée est le 6 
avril, comme dans la plupart des autres calendriers et martyrologes latins. La date du 25 ou 26 mars, 
qui apparaît également en tant que dies natalis de saint Irénée, est le résultat d’une confusion entre 
les ides et les calendes du calendrier romain (VIII id. apr). Dans la tradition byzantine et slave, le 
saint est également célébré le 23 août, le même jour que saint Irénée de Lyon. 


Le développement du culte de saint Irénée a Sirmium et dans les environs nest pas encore 
totalement éclairci. Une des six églises trouvées a Sirmium, celle qui est située dans la nécropole 
nord-est de la ville, du ГУ siècle, a été consacrée au saint évêque Irénée, comme le confirme une 
inscription en latin. Un deuxième site mis en relation avec le culte du saint a été identifié dans le 
cimetière romain situé sur la rive gauche de la Save, où les fouilles archéologiques ont mis au jour les 
vestiges de trois églises médiévales (X°-XIV°), successivement construites au-dessus d'une structure 
paléochrétienne du milieu du ТУ siècle. Bien que vraisemblable, l'identification du bâtiment 
paléochrétien avec le martyrium de saint Irénée reste du domaine de l hypothèse. 


Alors que, devant les invasions barbares, des reliques de saints des villes pannoniennes et 
dalmates furent enlevées et translatées, notamment à Rome (par exemple saint Quirin de Siscie, 
saints Domnio et Anastase de Salone, saint Maure de Parenzo, Quatre Saints Couronnés de Sirmium) 
ou à Constantinople (sainte Anastasie), on ne dispose d'aucune donnée concernant celles de saint 
Irénée. Théophylacte d'Ohrid (Historia martyrii xv martyrum), au ХІ siècle, affirme que le lieu du 
culte de saint Irénée était très célèbre pour les miracles qui sy produisaient, mais ce bref passage, 
qui raconte des événements relatifs au régne de Boris 1* de Bulgarie (852-889), ne confirme point 
la présence des reliques du saint à cet endroit. 


Les représentations de saint Irénée sont trés rares. En fait, on nen connaît que deux, ou peut- 
étre trois au total. Une miniature représentant le martyre se trouve dans ménologe impérial du 
musée historique d'État de Moscou (Syn. gr. 183), daté en 1034 -1041. L'illustration pour le 26 
mars, dies natalis de saint Irénée, suit littéralement le texte : un bourreau jette le corps décapité du 
saint dans la riviére ou sa téte flotte déjà. Une représentation trés similaire à celle de Moscou, non 
reconnue jusqu'à présent, se voit à Decani (1345-1347). La aussi la scene fait partie du ménologe, 
mais le martyre de saint Irénée illustre la date du 23 aoüt. La confusion entre le saint évéque Irénée 
de Sirmium et le célébre évéque homonyme de Lyon ne permet pas d'identifier avec certitude le 
saint représenté ([K T ὁ ἅγιος] Eilpnvaioc) dans le ménologe de Treskavac (1334-1343). 


À la liste des martyrs de Sirmium, qui ont péri au début de la grande persécution, sur l'ordre 
de gouverneur Probus, sajoutent le prétre Montan et sa femme Maxima, qui sétaient enfuis de 
Singidunum (Belgrade), ville de la Mésie supérieure, vers la Pannonie. Ils ne sont célébrés ni par 
l'Église grecque ni par l'Église serbe. Si leurs noms manquent dans les anciens martyrologes, deux 
autres martyrs de Singidunum sont connus : le diacre Hermyle et son geólier Stratonice. Leur 
dossier hagiographique, qui contient plusieurs récits en grec et en latin (BHG 774z, 774y-775b ; 
BHL 3858b), est de valeur historique douteuse. Une fois dénoncé comme chrétien, le diacre Hermyle 
refusa d'adorer les idoles et fut soumis aux tortures. Devant ces supplices, Stratonice, son geólier, 
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fut gagné par la foi. Les deux martyrs, enveloppés ensemble dans un filet, ont été jetés au fond du 
Danube. Trois jours après, leurs corps ont été retrouvés sur le bord du fleuve et déposés par les 
fidèles dans un endroit situé à dix-huit stades de Singidunum. Selon leur passion, l'événement a eu 
lieu sous l'empereur Licinius, ce qui a incité Jacques Zeiller à situer leur martyre entre 308 et 311, 
alors que Métaphraste le place en 300. Les seules données historiques fiables sont les noms des 
martyrs et la localisation de leur sanctuaire aux environs de Singidunum, mais on ignore l'endroit 
exact de leur sépulture primitive. 


À une date inconnue, leurs reliques ont été transférées à Constantinople. Autour de l'an 1200, 
Antoine de Novgorod a vu leurs chefs dans l'autel de Sainte-Sophie, où elles se trouvaient avec celles 
de saint Pantéléimon, du saint apôtre et évêque Codrat et du patriarche Germain. Le Typicon de la 
Grande Église confirme que les deux saints jouirent d’une certaine célébrité à Constantinople, où les 
synaxes des saints Hermyle et Stratonice étaient célébrées le 13 janvier, jour de leur fête principale, 
à loratoire de Saint-Michel-Archange τῆς Ὀξείας et le 1° juin en divers sanctuaires de la capitale. 


Francois Halkin a montré que leur hagiographie grecque a été rédigée au VI° siècle ou même 
plus tôt (BHG 7442). Issu de cette Passion, un long panégyrique narratif (BHG 774y) est préservé 
uniquement dans un manuscrit du X° siècle (Parisinus grec 1449) contenant le ménologe de la première 
moitié de janvier. En revanche, la version métaphrastique de leur Passion (BHG 745) se trouve dans 
plusieurs copies. Dès le XII° siècle, les deux saints apparaissent dans la littérature hagiographique slave, 
dans l'Évangile du prince Mstislav de Novgorod (1103-1117) et dans le Ménée d'Ohrid. 


La première représentation attestée des deux saints est d'origine constantinopolitaine. Elle se 
trouve dans le Ménologe de Basile II (Cod. Vat. gr. 1613, f. 314), où est représenté le supplice final 
de Hermyle et Stratonice. Cette représentation est copiée dans le ménologe impérial de Michel IV le 
Paphlagonien (1034 -1041), aujourd’hui à Baltimore (Baltimorensis Walters Art Mus. 521, fol. 88 г), qui 
contient une version abrégée de la Passion des deux martyrs (BHG 745b). Dans les autres ménologes 
illustrés des ΧΙ’ ou XIT siècles, les deux saints sont figures en martyrs (Sinai, gr. 512, fol. 2v ; Vatican, 
gr. 1156, fol. 294v ; Marciana, gr. Z 585, fol. 54v), tandis que le Ménologe du despote Démétrios (1320- 
1344) reprend le modèle des manuscrits impériaux (Bodleian, MS Gr. th. f. 1, fol. 24v). 


Vers le milieu du XI° siècle, saint Hermyle, seul, apparaît dans le programme décoratif de 
Sainte-Sophie de Kiev, ce qui semble étre la plus ancienne représentation conservée dans la peinture 
monumentale. Sur le fond ocre de cette icône monumentale, le saint est figuré jeune et imberbe, les 
cheveux courts avec la tonsure, vétu en diacre. Il tient de la main gauche la pyxide. Liconographie 
de saint Hermyle en tant que diacre est confirmée dans le Manuel de Denys de Fourna, qui prescrit 
de représenter, pour le 13 janvier : « Saint Hermylos, diacre : barbe naissante. Saint Stratonice : 
vieillard, barbe arrondie ». Cependant, dans les églises serbes, où les deux saints apparaissent dès 
le ХГУ siècle, ils sont représentés en martyrs. Leur représentation à Decani (1347/1348), dont le 
programme iconographique est très réfléchi, montre à quel point les deux saints de Singidunum 
étaient méconnus en Serbie. Hermyle et Stratonice sont tous deux presents dans le naos de l'église, 
mais ils sont séparés : le premier est associé a Théopempte, le second a saint Polyeucte, et les 
inscriptions nominatives des quatre saints sont en grec et non en serbe. Toujours figuré en martyr 
et non en diacre, Hermyle est seul figuré à Staro Nagoricino (1317/1318) et à Manasija (1418) (en 
médaillon sur le pilastre sud-ouest). Leur martyre est illustré dans les ménologes de Staro Nagoricino 
(1317/1318) et du Patriarcat de Pec (c. 1330). 
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Ala difference des martyrs susnommés qui ont subi le martyre lors des persécutions du début du 
IV: siècle, Flore et Laure, frères jumeaux, chrétiens depuis l’âge plus tendre, ont péri sous l'empereur 
Hadrien. Selon leur Passion, c'est à Byzance que les deux frères sont devenus maçons. Une fois leurs 
maîtres, Proclus et Maximus, martyrisés, Flore et Laure ont quitté Byzance pour Ulpiana. Là, après 
avoir mis une croix sur un temple païen qu’ils avaient construit, ils furent condamnés et enterrés 
vivants dans un puits profond. Lindication de Byzance comme lieu où ils résidérent ainsi que la 
tradition qui voulait que leurs reliques aient été transférées d’Ulpiana dans la nouvelle capitale par 
Constantin le Grand lui-même ont largement contribué à la dévotion particulière dont les deux saints 
ont joui à Constantinople. Le moment précis où leurs reliques furent translatées à Constantinople 
et l'endroit exact où elles furent déposées jusqu’à leur élévation ne sont pas connus. Ulpiana est 
l'une des villes illyriennes qui fut soumise aux assauts des Goths sous Théodoric, probablement en 
473/474. Procope nous apprend que pendant le tremblement de terre de 518 les remparts ont été 
endommagés à tel point qu'il a été nécessaire de les abattre et que Justinien a reconstruit la ville la 
nommant lustiniana Secunda. Les fouilles archéologiques, qui ont récemment repris, apportent 
de nouvelles données pouvant étre mises en relation avec le culte de Flore et Laure, notamment la 
découverte du baptistère et de la basilique. 


On ne connait pas de récits hagiographiques grecs concernant ces deux saints qui soient 
antérieurs au X* siècle (BHG 660-664m), ni de versions slaves avant le XT. Le plus ancien témoignage 
de la présence du culte des saints Flore et Laure dans la capitale de l'Empire date denviron 900. Leur 
synaxe était célébrée le 18 août dans leur martyrium, près de Saint- Philippe, où avaient été déposées 
leurs reliques, comme le confirme Antoine de Novgorod. D'aprés le Synaxaire de Constantinople, la 
synaxe des deux saints était également célébrée dans le monastére du Pantocrator, parce que leurs 
reliques (τὰ ἅγια αὐτῶν λείψανα) y avaient été transférées, vraisemblablement sous le régne de Jean 
II Comnéne (1118-1143). Il sagit plutót d'une partie de leurs reliques, probablement leurs 
chefs, qu'Étienne de Novgorod y vit vers le milieu du XIV" siècle. 


Du Хе siècle date aussi la représentation en émaux ornant le pied d'un calice en sardonyx, 
aujourd'hui au trésor de la basilique de Saint-Marc à Venise ; une inscription mentionnant l'empereur 
Romanos permet de dater le calice du régne de Romanos 1* Lekapenos (920-944) ou de celui de 
Romanos II (959-963). Le culte des saints Flore et Laure était bien implanté à Constantinople, 
oü la construction des églises oü leurs reliques étaient déposées a été attribuée, selon des auteurs 
relativement tardifs, à Constantin. La présence de saints Flore et Laure sur le calice impérial, parmi 
d'autres saints particuliérement vénérés à Constantinople, témoigne de l'importance de leur culte 
dans la capitale, notamment dans le milieu impérial. 


Dès le ХЕ siècle, les deux saints d'Ulpiana font partie du choeur des martyrs représenté dans 
de nombreuses églises byzantines et, dans la plupart des cas, figurés en médaillons. À la différence 
de leurs images sur le calice de Venise, Flore et Laure sont figurés jeunes et imberbes, la croix du 
martyre à la main. En tant que jeunes martyrs, ils sont représentés dans les églises serbes dés le XIII 
siècle. Leur place dans le programme décoratif nest pas fixe : ils se situent dans le naos, dans la zone 
centrale ou occidentale, aussi bien que dans le narthex, de préférence dans les registres supérieurs 
des murs ou aux intrados des arcs et sont généralement représentés en buste ou en médaillons. À 
Zica, ils se trouvent, en buste, au deuxiéme registre - l'un sur le pilastre sud-ouest au-dessus de 
saint Nicolas et l'autre sur le pilastre opposé, au-dessus de la figure du Jean Baptiste. A Mileševa 
(1220-1228), les médaillons des deux saints se font face au-dessus des arcs du transept, tandis quaux 
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Saints-Apôtres de Рес, ils figurent sur l'intrados de l'arc oriental. A Arilje (1296), enfin, ils sont 
représentés en pied au deuxième registre des pilastres sud et nord-ouest, Laure au-dessus de la 
figure du Christ et Flore de celle de saint Siméon Nemanja. En outre, le martyre des saints Flore et 
Laure est illustré dans les cycles du ménologe, à Decani, Pec et Staro Nagoricino. 


ΧΧΧ 


En conclusion : établi dans sa ville natale dès l'époque paléochrétienne, le culte de saint Irénée, 
après un hiatus de plusieurs siècles dû aux invasions barbares et à l'installation des Slaves dans les 
Balkans, sest perpétué a Sirmium tout au long du Moyen Age. Bien que son hagiographie ait été 
présente en grec comme en slave, son iconographie se limite a l’image de son martyre à Decani. La 
translation a Constantinople des reliques de Hermyle et Stratonice de Singidunum, et de celles de 
Flore et Laure d’Ulpiana, probablement au V° siècle, a contribué au développement de leur culte à 
Byzance et, par l'intermédiaire de Byzance, en Serbie. L'absence de reliques et de sanctuaires in situ 
a provoqué un oubli presque entier de leur mémoire, d'où a résulté le changement d'identité du 
diacre Hermyle. Flore et Laure ont joui d'une vénération particuliére dans le milieu impérial, alors 
quen Serbie médiévale, la mémoire de ces martyrs locaux nétait pas fortement présente. Bien que le 
territoire d'Ulpiana ait fait partie de l'état serbe et que les ruines de la ville aient été à proximité du 
siège épiscopal de Gračanica, il nexistait ni églises ni chapelles qui leur soient consacrées. 
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The Crime of High Treason in the Syntagma of Blastares 


The discipline of high treason was included in the Hexabiblos of Konstantinos Armenopoulos 
and in Matthew Blastares’ Syntagma. Both compilations can be considered very relevant in Byzantine 
legal history, not only for their juridical contents, but also because of their diffusion and use in the 
Ottoman Empire, after the collapse of the Eastern Roman Empire. Furthermore the syntagma was 
translated and adopted in several countries of the Eastern Europe, such as Wallachia, Moldova, 
Russia, Bulgaria, and Georgia '. 


The 14^ century was the last flourishing period in the Byzantine legal history and together with 
the Prochiron auctum (1300 ca.) the two compilations above mentioned, were the last important 
juridical texts. Both were redacted in the first part of the century”. The paper is focused on the crime of 
high treason in the Syntagma of Blastares and on the reception of Greek-roman law discipline in Serbia. 


The Σύνταγμα κατὰ στοιχεῖον of Matthew Blastares was a nomokanon alphabetically arranged, 
redacted like a juridical encyclopaedia in 1334-13353. The laws regulating a specific subject were 
included in a chapter (κεφάλαιον), which was introduced by a rubric. The rubrics of the Syntagma 
gave a systematic classification and definition for the juridical contents and were more practical 
for the consultation and understandable. Each chapters was composed of excerpts of canon law, 
followed by texts of civil law, thus kanones (canons) and nomoi (laws). The juridical work was 
composed of 303 chapters and in consequence of that, many juridical matters were disciplined “. 
The criminal matters were not grouped under the same title, as for instance in the 39" chapter of the 
Prochiron, Περὶ ποινῶν, but they followed the alphabetic order °. 


The texts about people who joined the enemy were grouped in the chapter Περὶ προδοτῶν 
(De proditoribus), composed of the texts of Proch. 39.1 / Eisag 40.1, Proch. 39.3 / Eisag. 40.3, Proch 
39.10 / Eisag. 40.12, and Proch. 39.17 / Eisag. 40.20 5. 





1 The reception of the Syntagma among the Serbs, as well as among other populations in Eastern Europe between the 14% 
and 17" century has been the subject of a monograph published by Alexandrov. V. Alexandrov, The Syntagma of Matthew Blastares: 
the destiny of a Byzantine legal code among the Orthodox Slavs and Romanians, 14-17 centuries, Frankfurt am Main 2012. 

2 N. van der Wal / J.H.A. Lokin, Historiae iuris graeco-romani delineatio, Groningen 1985, р. 117; Sp. Troianos, Οι πηγές του 
βυζαντινού Δικαίου, Athina 2011, pp. 400-404. 


3 Main editions: Σύνταγμα τῶν θείων καὶ ἱερῶν κανόνων, ed. G.A. Rhalles / M. Potles, VI, Atene 1859 (rist. Atene 1966); Pa- 
trologia graeca, 144-145, ed. J.P. Migne, Paris 1865; Sintagma Matfeja Vlastarja, ed. М. Il'inskij, Moskva 1891; Matije Vlastara Sintag- 
mat, ed. 5. Novakovié, Beograd 1907. For a more complete bibliography see: P. Angelini, Estratti di diritto giustinianeo nel Σύνταγμα 
κατὰ στοιχεῖον di Matteo Blastares, Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis, 81 (2013), pp. 131-143. 


ki Sp. Troianos, Περί τας νοµικάς πηγάς του Ματθαίου Βλάσταρη, Epeteris Hetaireias Byzantinon Spoudon, 44 (1979-80), pp. 
305-329. 


5 р Angelini, Estratti di diritto giustinianeo nel Σύνταγμα κατὰ στοιχεῖον di Matteo Blastares, Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschie- 
denis, 81 (2013), pp. 131-143. 


6 Proch 39.1- Eisag. 40.1“O ἐρεθίζων τοὺς πολεμίους ἢ παραδιδοὺς πολεμίοις ῥωμαίους κεφαλικῶς κολάζεται”; Proch. 39.3 - 
Eisag. 40.3: “Τοὺς ἐκ τῶν ῥωμαϊκῶν πρὸς τοὺς πολεμίους ἀποφεύγοντας ὡς πολεμίους ἔξεστιν ἀκινδύνως φονεύειν”; Proch 39.10- Eisag 
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Encouraging the enemy into bringing war against the Byzantine state and favouring the joining 
of the enemy, were punished with the death penalty’. The killing of the soldiers who abandoned 
the imperial army was authorized and they could be killed without any juridical consequences 
(“ἀκινδύνως”). The ones who deserted and revealed military plans or information to the enemy 
were condemned to be hanged at stake or burned, as well as the death penalty was inflicted for the 
crime of giving instruction in the art of ship buildings *. 


Any conspiracy or attack to the person of the emperor was obviously repressed trough the 
death penalty and, as in Roman law, the culprit was also subjected to accessory sanction of the 
confiscation of his goods (“δήμεύεται”). 


Between the text of Proch. 39.1 / Eisag 40.1 and Proch. 39.3 / Eisag. 40.3, Blastares included 
an excerpt which was not part of the Eisagoge, neither of the Prochiron, nor of the Basilika. This 
chapter approximated to the status of enemy, people helping latrones in pursuing their activities, 
providing a harsher penalty ( μᾶλλον κολάζονται”) as a consequence of the fact that these activities 
were considered more dangerous (“χαλεπωτέρα”) than an open conflict: the author referred to the 
contents of Περὶ προδοτῶν, which provided the bonorum publication as accessory sanction: 


Περὶ προδοτῶν: [...] O1 δὲ κατὰ χέρσυν ἢ θάλασσαν τοῖς λῃστεύουσι συλλῃτεύσαντες, τῶν 
φανερῶνπολεμίων μᾶλλον κολάζονται, ὅσῳ καὶ τοῦ φανεροῦ πολέμου ἡ ἀφανὴς ἐπιβουλὴ χαλεπωτέρα 
καθέστηκε [...] ?. 


Furthermore, sacrilege was equalised to the crime of lése majesté in the chapter Περὶ ἱερῶν 
σκευνῶν καὶ ἱεροσυλίας and, according to the chapter Ὅτι βασιλέα ὑβρίζειν οὐ δεῖ, laesa maiestas was 
repressed through the death penalty with the sword, as for the crime of conspiracy: 


Ὅτι βασιλέα ὑβρίζειν οὐ dei: [...] O καθοσίωσιν πλημμελῶν, ἤτοι φατριάζων κατὰ βασιλέως ξίφει 
τιμωρείσθω [...]. 


People conspiring against the state’ were subjected to the lex maiestatis (“τῷ τῆς καθοσιώσεως 
ὑποκειται ἐγκλήματι”), like people furnishing help to the enemy with arms, troops, materials, money 
or in any other way, and people delivering some stronghold to the enemy: 


Περὶ τῶν συνωμοσίας, ἢ φατρίας, ἢ στάσεις ποιούντων: [...] Ὁ συνωμοσίαν κατὰ τῆς πολιτείας 
παρασκεµάσα γενέσται [...] ἢ παρασκευάσας αὐτνὺς βοηζηθῆναι πλήθει [...] τῷ τῆς καθοσιώσεως 
ὑποκειται ἐγκλήματι |...]. 


The supreme penalty was massively imposed, in accordance with the tradition of Byzantine 
law. If in some cases Roman law provided the acqua et igni interdictio, Byzantine law was severer 





40.12: “Ὁ κατὰ τῆς σωτηρίας τοῦ βασιλέως μελετήσας, φονεύεται καὶ δηµεύεται”; Proch. 39.17 -- Eisag. 40.20 “Οἱ πρὸς τοὺς πολεμίους 
αὐτομολοῦντες καὶ τὰς ἡμετέρας βουλὰς ἐπαγγέλλοντες εἰς φοῦρκαν ἀναρτῶνται ἢ καίονται” 

7 Та Byzantine law the term κεφαλικῶς indicated the supreme penalty and it could not be considered to be the loss of status, 
that is to say the capitis deminutio, provided in Roman law 

8 Proch. 39.38-Eisag. 40.40: “Ὁ διδάσκων τοὺς βαρβάρους ναῦς κατασκευάζειν, κεφαλικῇ τιμωρίᾳ ὑπόκειται”. 

9 On the proditio ad hostes see also: ЕКІ. 17.53: “Οἱ αὐτόμολοι ἤτοι εἰς τοὺς πολεμίους προστρέχοντες ξίφει τιμωρείσθωσαν”, 
Proc. 39.19-Eisag. 40.22: “Οἱ πολέμιοι καὶ οἱ πρὸς αὐτοὺς αὐτομολοῦντες ξίφει τιμωρείσθωσαν”. 

10 On conspiration see also: “E. 17.3: Ὁ κατὰ βασιλέως φατριάζων ἢ βουλευόμενος ἢ συνωμοσίας Kat’ αὐτοῦ ἢ τῆς πολιτείας 
τῶν χριστιανῶν ποιῶν τὸν μὲν τοιοὔτονήρμοζε κατὰ τὴν ὥραν θανατοῦσθαι ὡς τὴν τοῦ παντὸς κατάλυσυν μελετήσαντα. ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα μή 
τινες καὶ ἐχθρωδῶς πολλάκις διακείμενοι πρός τινας ἀκρίτως φονεύσωσιν ἀπολογίαν ἐσχάτως προσφέροντες, ὡς κατὰ τῆς βασιλείας 
ἐλάλησεν, δέον τὸν τοιοῦτον κατὰ τὸν τόπον ὑπὸ στερεὰν παραφυλακὴν γίνεσθαι καὶ τὰ περὶ αὐτοῦ τῷβασιλεῖ ἀναφέρεσθαι καὶ καθὼς 


λοιπὸν αὐτὸς ἀνακρινεῖ καὶ βουλεύσεται ποιεῖν” 
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and there was no alternative to the supreme penalty. Criminal law was a distinguishing element 
of Byzantine law and the historiography has largely underlined its harshness, also because of the 
considerable presence of physical mutilations and punishments ". 


According to the byzantine tradition, the last book of the Hexabiblos of Konstantinos 
Armenopoulos contained penal law. The 8" title of the 63 book (Arm. 6.8.1-3,5-6) grouped these 
crimes under the rubric Περὶ αὐτομολῶν καὶ ἀνδραποδιστῶν, including the chapters extracted from 
Proch. 39.3,17,19,1,38,22, which were joined with an excerpt from the Synopsis Basilicorum 60.1.36. 
A text on the insult against the emperor and another one about the conspiracy against his person 
(extracted from Proch. 39.10), together with a chapter on exciting the sedition of soldiers (B. 57.1.9) 
were included in the 14" title of the last book (Arm. 6.14.1-2, 6), Περὶ διαφορῶν ποινῶν. 


Greek-roman law was received among the Slavs and the populations in the Eastern Europe. 
Immediately after the conversion to the Christianity (866) the Bulgarian prince Boris enacted the 
Zakon sudnyj ljudem (The court law for the people), which was based on the Isaurian Ekloge and 
in the following centuries Byzantine law was spread among all the new Christians. Also the Serbs 
received the Byzantine juridical texts. In 1219 Saint Sava redacted his Nomokanon, which included 
an integral translation of the Prochiron ($ 55). A Slav version of the nomokanon reached Russia as 
well Bulgaria, in the 13" and 14" century. 


In Serbia this influence reached its apogee in the 14 century. Serbian customary law was far 
different form Greek-roman law. The criminal system was based on the self-justice system, which 
started to be replaced with the pecuniary composition system after the foundation of the Nemanja 
monarchy (1217). The feud system was very dangerous for the public order and in consequence of 
that the compositions’ system was introduced. The adoption of Byzantine law was a further step, 
because the public repression and penalty system were introduced: new criminal matters were 
harshly repressed imposing physical punishments and mutilations, and the death penalty, which 
were unknown to the Serbian customary. 


The Serbian king was crowned emperor and autokrator and in consequence of that, the 
discipline of high treason was actually needed in the new-born empire, which was based on the 
Byzantine political ideology. The Serbian tsar aspired to be the successor of the Byzantine basileus 
and decided to introduce a juridical system based on Greek-roman law in order to have a stronger 
legitimacy. Byzantine law was useful also for practical reasons, because the southern provinces of 
the empire were the former byzantine territories and the population had been using Byzantine law 
for many centuries. 


The Syntagma of Blastares was integrally translated into Serbian language and in 1349 its 
abridged version was incorporated in the tripartite codification enacted by Stephan Dusan and 
became law in force in the Serbian-byzantine Empire, which had been founded three years before 
(1345-1346). DuSan’s legislation was composed of the Abridged syntagma, the code which holds the 
name of the Serbian emperor, and the so-called Law of the emperor Justinian, a short compilation 
— only 33 chapters - based on the Nomos georgikos, which regulated the agricultural relationships 





П р Angelini, Treason and crimes against the emperor and the state in the Byzantine juridical compilations, Teoria e storia del 
diritto privato, 8 (2015), pp. 19-22. 
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between free peasants. The Abridged syntagma was the largest part of the imperial codification, and 
the two other parts were connected to it”. 


The Syntagma was translated and reduced, erasing the majority of canon law and preserving 
the nomoi politikoi (царсици цаконы), thus the secular laws about matrimonial law, criminal law 
and civil law in general. Only one third of the contents of the original version became part of the 
abridged one, because canon law was almost completely excluded. The crimes of treason, desertion, 
cooperation and sharing intelligence with the enemy - unknown to the Slav populations - were 
introduced in the Serbian juridical system and repressed according to Greek-roman laws discipline. 


The structure of the Byzantine state was transplanted, and the figure of the emperor was 
disciplined in the Syntagma at the chapter B-5 Περὶ βασιλέως (O цари), according to the well- 
known texts of Eisagoge 3,1-11. The repression ofthe high treason was connected to the texts of B-5, 
which was included in the Abridged syntagma: 

B-.e. О цари 

„Царь есть закон Nole NPbACTATEACTBO, ОБШТЕ БЛАГО E'hCÉMb ПОСЛОуШННКОМЬ; НИ ЖЕ ΠΟ 
пристрастїю BAATOTBOPE, НИ ЖЕ 3A соупротивострастїє МОУЧЕ, Nb противь КОГОЖДЕ довродћтєли 


OBAAAAIEN IHX, AKOKE НЕКЫ ПОДВИГОПОЛОЖМИКЬ, ПОЧЬСТИ РАВНО ПОДА А NE ThUPTAA БААГОДЖАМА 
NA врфдь дроугыимь нфкыимь AAPOVIE. 


Мысль єсть цароу Np'KEbIBAIOWTHYh же и соуштихь силь влагостїю XPANENTE и OV TEQb?KAEHIE 
и погывшйихь вьдростнымь прилєжанїємь вьсприєтиє, и не имфемыихь прёмоудросйю и 
праведными нравы и Хитростми притежаме. 


y 
Бонць uapoy lee Baaropkarn ; THAb ЖЕ И БААГОДЖАТЕЛЬ ГЛАГОЛЕТЬ СЕ; И ΙΕΓΛΑ OTh 
BAATOAKANIA ИЗНЕМОЖЕТЬ, MNHTh CE ПОГОуБЫВША ΠΟ ΑΡΕΕΝΙΙΗΧΝ царское NA4phTANIE, 


" 5 "m m 
Нарочить Bh правослАвыи и БлаАгочьстїи дльжнь єсть выти царь, и Bb phEENIM вожїи 
прослоуть“ 1,14, 


The chapter Ὅτι βασιλέα ὑβρίζειν οὐ δεῖ was included in the chapter Яко цари ne podobaet 
dosaditi, while the chapter О pr7datelih[ i nev7rnic7h[ was composed of the dispositions of Περὶ 


προδοτῶν and Περὶ τῶν συνωμοσίας, ἢ φατρίας, ἢ στάσεις ποιούντων: 
П кл. О прёдатєелєҳь и невёрницҳъ. 


„Пооштраюи ратникы или прфдаю PATNHKOMB православна TAABNk AA TOMHTR CE; A 
иже ли по COYXOY или по мороу Ch гоусоуюштнахи гоусовавше, тавлєниҳь ратникь MNOMAIE 
МОУЧЕТЬ CE, ЕЛИКО И IABAIENMbIE PATH NEIABAIENMbIM НАВФТЬ АЮТфИШИ сть. 


Иже оть православныихь Kb ратникомь OTH'hrülHXb тако жє и ратникы Abre сть 
БЕЗЕЋДНЁ ОУБИБАТИ. 





12 About the tripartite codification: A. Solovjev, Istorija slovenskih prava / Zakonodavstvo Stefana Dusana cara Srba i Grka, 
Beograd 1998; P. Angelini, Il Codice di Dusan 1349-1354. Legislazione Greco-Romana e amministrazione dell'impero Serbo-Bizantino, 
Roma 2014. 


13 Matije Vlastara Sintagmat, ed. $. Novakovié, cit., pp. 127-128. 


14 “Rex est, legitima prefectura, omnium subditorum commune bonum; neque ex affectione benefaciens, nec ex odio puniens, 


sed ex aequo magistratum virtute, ut certaminis arbiter sua cuique praemia tribuens, nec nova beneficia in ali quorum damnum confe- 
rens. Scopus regis propositus est, vires quas habet clementia tueri et conservare, perditas indefessa cura reparare, easque quas non habet 
prudentia justisque victoriis expeditionibus quaerere. Finis regis proponitur, omnibus benefacere, quare et benefactoris nomine ornatur, 
ita ut si quando de beneficentia quidquam remiserit, ex antiquorum sententia adulterari videatur regis nota et character. Regem convenit 
rectam de Deo opinionem et pietatem defendere, et propter zelum pro religione praeclarum esse”. PG 144, cit., coll. 1109-1112. 
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.. 4 
Иже ΝΑ cnacenie ЦАРЕВО HAH PPAMKAANCTBO Kb3NbCTBOBABh, ИЛИ ПООУЧИВЬ CE, ОУБИВАЮТЬ CE 
И раАЗГраБАМТЬ CE. 


Иже kh РАТНИКОМЬ САМИ БЪЖЕШТЕ И НАШЕ СЪВЕТИ Bbh3B KUT AIOUITE, OVAABAIAIOTh CE HAH 


сыжизають“ 15, 16, 


Ин come цасес, Te mewrc «epe AAANTEA то χε ФерБИАН ЦОНТЕЧТ. 


„Иже оть пралвославныиҳь кь ратникомь OTE'hrülHXh тако жє и ратникы Δε сть 
Безкфдн% OYEHBATH“”, 


The words “ёк τῶν ῥωμαϊκῶν” (“from the Romans”) were translated into the Serbian language 
as “OTb православныихь” (“from the Orthodox people”), in order to adapt the text to the exigencies 
of the Serbo-byzantine Empire, whose population was composed by the Serbian ethnic element and 
by the Greek ethnic one, which tended to reside in the southern provinces. The Byzantines generally 
referred to themselves with the term Romans (Ῥωμαῖοι), which was also preserved in the Byzantine 
juridical compilations, and as a consequence of that, it was necessary to change the text, to include 
the Slavic part of the population living in the northern part of the empire. 


The crime of nev7ra (treason) was introduced in the Serbo-byzantine empire through the 
adoption of the Abridged syntagma and the dispositions of the Code of Dusan 1349-1354 were 
connected with the discipline provided in the Serbian version of Blastares’ syntagma!*. 


Code of Dusan § 51. Of Presenting a Son at Court. “And when a man shall present a son or 
brother at Court, the Tsar shall ask him: “Shall I trust him? “And he shall say: “Trust him as myself. 
And if he do any evil, let him pay who hath presented him. And if he should serve as others serve in the 
Tsar's Palace, he shall himself pay if he do wrong”. 


Code of Dusan § 52. Of Treason. “For treason for any case brother shall not pay for brother, 


father for son, kinsman for kinsman, if they dwell separately in their own houses: he who hath not 
2220 21 


sinned shall not pay anything. Only shall he pay who hath sinned, he and his household 





15 Matije Vlastara Sintagmat, ed. S. Novaković, cit., р. 468. 


16 PG 145, cit., coll. 123-126: “Qui instigat romanos hostes aut in eorum manus prodit Romanos, capite plectitur. Qui vero in 
desertis locis, aut propter mare latronibus opitulantur, quam hostes aperti eo gravius puniuntur, quo clandestinae insidiae plus periculi 
ferunt quam apertum bellum. Qui a castris romanis ad hostes transeunt, tanquam hostes absque ullo discrimine occidere licet. Qui ad- 
versos salutem imperatoris aut imperii quidquam molitur aut meditatur, summum supplicium ipse luit, et bona cedunt fisco. Qui ad 
hostem transfugiunt, et consilia nostra produnt, stranulatione pereunt”. 


17 Cfr: Proch. 39.3/Eisag. 40.3: “Τοὺς ἐκ τῶν ῥωμαϊκῶν πρὸς τοὺς πολεμίους ἀποφεύγοντας ὡς πολεμίους ἔξεστιν ἀκινδύνως 
φονεύειν”. 


18 P. Angelini, Treason and crimes against the emperor and the state in the Byzantine juridical compilations, Teoria e storia del 
diritto privato, 8 (2015), pp. 22-24. 


19 “Ὁ rip AAHbHbIH сына OV дворь. И кто np baa ChINA HAH BPATA OY двор и оуроси FA царь, E'ipoRATHAH ra КЮ 


и рече вфроуи rA колико MENE A кє кое зло оучини AA плати юнзи KOH dA E np'hAAAb, AKO ли ТА KOH ИМЕ ΛΕΟΡΗΤΗ 
KAKONO дворе оу noname царев што сьгрёши ΛΑ плати cam“. Zakonik cara Stephana Dušana 1349. i 1354., ed. N. Radojčić, 
Beograd 1960, рр. 52-53. 


200 Nephpb. 3a невфроу sa вьсако сьгр®шеше Брать 3A врата и ®тць 3A сына родимь 3A родима кто соуть 


«тдфльни WT оногозы OV своих KOYKIAX кои ECT несьгр®шиль тьзи AA не плати ниша разв «ΜΑΗ KOH ECT сьгрЪшиль 
ТОГОВА и koyka ДА плати”. Ibidem. 

21 M. Burr, The Code of Stephan Dusan, Tsar and Autocrat of the Serbs and Greeks, Slavonic and East European Review, vol. 
28 (1949-1950), p. 208. 
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According to Serbian customary law, as it was also mentioned in chapter 71, the familiar 
liability was provided for treason: who had introduced one of his relatives into the tsar court was 
responsible in case of treason, if they were member of the same household”: 


Code of Dusan § 71. Of the Crimes of Brothers. “Whoso commit a crime, a brother or son or 
kinsman, who dwell in one house, all shall pay to the lord of the house, or hand over him who did the 


crime”. 


Ihe member of the family was presented before the tsar, and the tsar asked if he could have 
been trusted, thus if he was a loyal member. In case of treason his relative was responsible because 
he was the guarantor. 


Ihe crime of treason (nev7ra) was mentioned in the chapter 52 for the people presented at 
the imperial court. The general discipline was contained in the Syntagma of Blastares. The criminal 
matter was not mentioned in the juridical monuments of the 13^ and 14" century, enacted or granted 
by the Serbian rulers before DuSan’s reign. It is not possible to say whether the crime of treason 
was known or not to the Slav populations, but after the enactment of the tripartite codification, 
the crime became part of the juridical system. The Code of Dusan didn't impose any sanction for 
treason because the crime was repressed through the death penalty in the Abridged syntagma, in full 
conformity with Greek-roman law. 





22 р Angelini, Linfluenza del diritto criminale bizantino nel Codice di Dusan 1349-1354, Byzantina Symmeikta, 21 (2011), р. 234. 
23 M. Burr, The Code of Stephan Dusan, Tsar and Autocrat of the Serbs and Greeks, cit., p. 212. 
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Die Verschwörung des Jahres 562 gegen Justinian 


Der Umstand, dass die scheinbar so glanzende Regierungszeit Justinians (527-565) auch ihre 
Schattenseiten hatte und dies von den Zeitgenossen durchaus auch gesehen und thematisiert wurde 
(bis hin zur Erwartung des drohenden Weltuntergangs), ist inzwischen langst bekannt und scheint 
in zunehmender Weise auch die aktuelle Forschung zu beschaftigen. Und dass die ,,autokratische“ 
Herrschaft Justinians nicht ohne Widerstand seitens verschiedener gesellschaftlicher Krafte blieb, darf 
ebenfalls nicht vergessen werden; man braucht nur an den Nika-Aufstand des Jahres 532 zu erinnern. 


Wichtigste und letztlich einzige Quelle über diese Ereignisse des Jahres 562 ist eben die 
Chronographie des Ioannes Malalas. Und die betreffende Passage gehort zu denen, die auch bei 
Theophanes und in den Excerpta de insidiis aus der ersten Hälfte des 10. Jahrhunderts überliefert ist. 


Es ist ja allgemein bekannt, dass die gekürzte Fassung - von Bedeutung insbesondere für 
die späteren Bücher - hauptsächlich durch den Codex Baroccianus 182 der Bodleiana in Oxford 
- allgemein ins 12. Jahrhundert datiert (Mango plädierte für das 11.) - überliefert ist und die 
Grundlage für die Thurnsche Edition darstellt. Die Handschrift bietet insbesondere für die Bücher 
17 und 18, wie ein Vergleich mit der slawischen Übersetzung und den entsprechenden Stücken in 
den konstantinischen Excerpata de insidiis zeigt, eine z.T. stark gekürzte Textfassung. Schon der 
bloße Umfang des konstantinischen Exzerpts vermag, verglichen mit der gekürzten Malalasfassung, 
eine Vorstellung davon zu erwecken, wie umfangreich die ursprüngliche Chronographia gewesen 
sein mag. Doch das ist alles nichts Neues und Ihnen längst bekannt. 


Bisher nur ungenügend erforscht ist m.E. die konkrete Arbeitsweise der Exzerptoren 
Konstantins VII. Porphyrogennetos. Auch in dem hier zu beachteten Text - ich erwähne das nur 
en passant ohne wirklich auf diese Problematik eingehen zu können - gibt es die eine oder andere 
Stelle, an der klar wird, dass eine zu beobachtende Abweichung, etwa von Text des Theophanes, auf 
das Konto dieser Exzerptoren ging — ob aus Absicht oder Versehen, sei dahingestellt. 


In meiner Argumentation spielen die argentarii / ἀργυροπράται, die Banker der Spätantike eine 
nicht unwichtige Rolle. Am Ende der Regierungszeit Justinians (Ende 562) waren Vertreter dieser 
Gruppe maßgeblich an einem Mordversuch am alten Kaiser beteiligt. Deshalb sollen diese Zeilen sich 
mit dieser für die Wirtschaft, Finanzpolitik und Politik überhaupt so wichtigen Gruppe befassen. 


Wieschon die argentariiderrömischen Kaiserzeit waren die äpyvponpätaiderfrühbyzantinischen 
Zeit auf der einen Seite Silberschmiede und auf der anderen Seite Bankiers. Auch als Juweliere waren 
sie tatig, wie ein Beispiel aus dem beginnenden 7. Jahrhundert in Konstantinopel zeigt. 


Diese wurden oft auch als τραπεζίται bezeichnet. In der Alltagspraxis war der Ubergang zwischen 
beiden Kategorien fließend. Die ἀργυροπράται waren schon früh in Korporationen (σύστημα) 
organisiert. Neben Konstantinopel ist eine solche Korporation auch fiir Alexandreia bezeugt. 
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N.136 (a. 535), gerichtet an den comes sacrarum largitionum Strategios, regelte die Vertrage 
bei den Geldgeschäften der ἀργυροπράται Die Novelle wurde auf Bitten der Korporation der 
ἀργυροπράται hin erlassen. Mehrfach ist die Rede von τινὲς τῶν ἀργύρου τραπέζης προεστώτων 
(N.136.1.2.4). Diese Maßnahme erfolgte wenige Jahre nach den Maßnahmen Justinians gegen 
wichtige Familien der sog. Senatsaristokratie nach dem Nika- Aufstand. Ohne hier auf Einzelheiten 
eingehen zu können, sei hervorgehoben, daß diese Unterstellung der Korporation der Banker unter 
eine der zentralen Finanzbehörden - der comitiva sacrarum largitionum - ein bemerkenswerter 
Vorgang ist. Dies geschah nicht aus einer gewissen staatlichen Regelungswut heraus, sondern 
hatte wahrscheinlich - wie eben erwähnt - einen Zusammenhang mit dem kaiserlichen Kampf 
gegen einige der großen und außerordentlich reichen Familien der sog. Senatsaristokratie eine 
Rolle gespielt, trieb doch Justinian m.E. diese Familien mit perfide anmutenden finanzpolitischen 
Maßnahmen in den ökonomischen - und damit auch in den sozialen und politischen - Ruin. 


Wenige Jahre später griff Justinian das Thema der Organisation der ἀργυροπράται erneut im 
Ed.7 (a. 542) auf. Auch hier wird die korporative Organisationsform der ἀργυροπράται deutlich 
(z.B. Ed.7pr.: ... οἱ ἐν τῷ τῶν ἀργυροπρατῶν σωµατείῳ usw.), wie auch im undatierten Ed.9. Nach 
Ed.9.6 war es den ἀργυροπράται möglich, in den Staatsdienst (στρατεία / militia) zu wechseln. Sie 
konnten sogar ihre Geldgeschäfte fortführen. Für das Jahr 541 ist ein ἀργυροπράτης bezeugt, der 
ein Hofamt ausübte. Der in einer als Papyrus erhaltenen Kreditquittung erwähnte ἀργυροπράτης 
ΕΙ. Anastasios führte den Titel eines καστρησιανὸς τῆς θείας τραπέζης, vermutlich ein Posten 
ohne viele Pflichten. Auch sein Flaviernamen könnte auf eine Beziehung zum Kaiserhof deuten, 
allerdings ist dies nicht zwingend. Vermutlich hat er das Amt gekauft. Aus Ed.9.6pr. geht hervor, 
daß die ἀργυροπράται auch den illustris-Titel erwerben konnten, was trotz dessen Entwertung in 
justinianischer Zeit immer noch die Zugehörigkeit zur höchsten Rangklasse bedeutete. Sie konnten 
mithin einen hohen senatorischen Rang erreichen, was bemerkenswert ist. 


Die in der Literatur geäußerte Meinung, daß die ἀργυροπράται seitens der staatli- 
chen Finanzbehörden für bestimmte Verwaltungsvorgänge eingesetzt wurden, ist mehr als 
wahrscheinlich. Besonders Vorsteher der Korporation der ἀργυροπράται (τῶν ἀργύρου τραπέζης 
προεστώτων - N.136.1.2.4; Ed.9.1.6) wurden auch in diesem Zusammenhang gesehen. Sie nahmen 
eine halbstaatliche Position ein und wurden u.a. bei der technischen Abwicklung der Steuerzah- 
lungen des staatlichen und kaiserlichen wie des privaten Großgrundbesitzes eingeschaltet. 


Justinian (t 565) nahm in seinen letzten Regierungsjahren in erheblichem Umfang 
Zwangsanleihen bei wohlhabenden Personen auf. Corippus’ Bericht über den Verlauf der 
Inthronisation Justins II. (14.11. 565) erwähnt den Auftritt von Bittstellern, reichen Geschäftsleuten, 
die betonten, daß ihre publica commercia gewinnbringend für den Fiskus und damit für die 
Allgemeinheit seien. Justinian aber habe befohlen, daß sie ihr Vermögen als Kredit dem Staat 
zur Verfügung zu stellen hatten, weshalb sie nun in Armut leben müßten. Justin erstattete die 
fraglichen Summen. Vermutlich handelte es sich um argentarii. Andere Quellen bestätigen dies und 
zeigen auf der anderen Seite, daß die Involvierung der ἀργυροπράται / argentarii in die staatliche 
Finanzverwaltung auch Vorteile brachte. Sie erlebten einen gesellschaftlichen Aufstieg, der sich u.a. 
im Zugang zum Hof äußerte. 


Im November des Jahres 562 kam es zu einer Verschwörung gegen den Kaiser, an der ἀργυροπρά- 
taı maßgeblich beteiligt waren. Ob die erwähnten staatlichen Zwangsanleihen dafür als Ursache oder 
Anlaß anzusehen sind, läßt sich zwar nicht exakt nachweisen, ist m.E. aber sehr wahrscheinlich. 
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Unsere Hauptquelle fiir diese Ereignisse ist das Geschichtswerk des Johannes Malalas, 
wobei hier besonders der Wortlaut der in den konstantinischen Excerpta de insidiis überlieferten 
Fragmente aus dem vollstandigen Text zu beachten ist. 


Als Verschwörer werden genannt: Ablabios ὁ κατὰ Μελτιάδην ὁ µελιστής (bzw. Μελτιάδου ἀπὸ 
μελιστῶν), Markellos ὁ ἀργυροπράτης (ὁ τῶν Κιλίκων ὁ ἔχων τὸ ἐργαστήριον πλησίον τῆς ἁγίας 
Εἰρήνης τῆς ἀρχαίας καὶ νέας ὁ κατὰ Αἰθέριον τὸν κουράτορα), Sergios ὁ ἀνεψιὸς τοῦ Αἰθερίου sowie 
der ἀργυροπράτης Eusebios. Hinzu kamen der ἀργυροπράτης Isaak, der ἀργυροπράτης Bitos und 
Paulos, der optio der Bucellarier des Belisar. 


Markellos habe Ablabios mit der enormen Summe von 50 Ltr. Gold (= 3600 Nomismata!) 
fiir den Anschlag auf den Kaiser gewonnen. Ablabios weihte Eusebios, den ἀπὸ ὑπάτων und 
Comes foederatorum, sowie den λογοθέτης (wohl im Sinne eines numerarius eines prafektoralen 
scrinium) Ioannes, dem Sohn des Domentiolos, in die hochverräterischen Plane ein. Beide verrieten 
offensichtlich den Anschlagsplan (Ioannes wurde wahrscheinlich deshalb noch 562 mit der Wiirde 
eines πατρίκιος gewürdigt) und das Schicksal der Verschwörer nahm seinen Lauf. Der ἀργυρο- 
πράτης Markellos wurde mit einer Waffe beim Eindringen in den Palast ertappt. Er konnte noch 
Selbstmord begehen. Auch Ablabios, der laut Ioannes Malalas ebenfalls die Verschwörung verraten 
hatte, wurde bei dieser Gelegenheit mit einer Waffe festgenommen. Sergios aber, der Neffe des 
mächtigen κουράτωρ τῶν ᾿Αντιόχου (curator divinae domus Antiochi) Aitherios, suchte zunächst 
Kirchenasyl in der Theotokos-Kirche in den Blachernen, wurde jedoch angesichts der bestehenden 
Anklage wegen Hochverrats aus der Kirche heraus verhaftet und einem strengen Verhòr unterzogen. 
Und so wurde auch der Namen des ἀργυροπράτης Isaak (6 κατὰ Βελισάριον) bekannt, wie auch der 
des ἀργυροπράτης Bitos und der des Paulos, des optio der Bucellarier des Belisar. Damit war die 
Verbindung der Verschwörer zum greisen Belisar (geb. ca. 500) erwiesen. 


Am 5. 12. 562 berief Justinian ein silentium ein, das in diesem Fall von Hochverrat als Gericht 
fungierte. Die verhängten Strafen waren sehr mild: Absetzung (κατάθεσις) und Verbannung. 
Belisar wurde unter Hausarrest gestellt, kam jedoch bald wieder in den Genuß der kaiserlichen 
Gnade. Diese ungewöhnlich milde Behandlung reflektiert vielleicht die exponierte gesellschaftliche 
Stellung der Beteiligten, vielleicht auch die geschwächte Stellung des alten und kranken Kaisers. 


Auch Paulos Silentiarios in seiner Ekphrasis auf die Hagia Sophia erwähnt das Ereignis: 


„Ich bewundere dich, Allerhabenster, ob deiner Beherztheit, ich bewundere dich ob deines 
Glaubens; denn schon sammelte sich die Rotte, war das Schwert bereit und der entscheidende Tag 
gekommen, schon drangen die Verschwörer in den Palast und durch das Tor, hinter dem sie Hand 
anlegen wollten an deinen Ihron. Doch obwohl du von ihrem Vorhaben schon lange erfahren 
hattest und wußtest, zeigtest du dich stark und hattest Vertrauen allein zu deinem Schildträger, 
ich meine Gott, wodurch du alles besiegen kannst; und du verfehltest auch nicht dein Ziel. Denn 
was geschah? Es fiel von eigener Hand der Anführer jener Rotte; nicht wollte ihn die Gerechtigkeit 
retten. Klar lehrte ihn ja das häufige Schicksal früherer Empörer, daß du dich, wenn er lebend in 
deine Gewalt geriete, alsbald von Erbarmen und ganz und gar von Mitleid rühren lassen und auch 
darin alle menschliche Natur überbieten würdest.“ (Übers. von O. Veh) 


Deutlich wird ein Geflecht von Verbindungen und Abhängigkeiten, die die ἀργυροπράται, 
also vermutlich die führenden Vertreter der Korporation, sehr reiche und mächtige Aristokraten 
sowie führende Staatsbeamte und den Hof umfaßte. Das verbindende Element war der Reichtum 
der ἀργυροπράται, der sie in die Politik führte. 
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In formaler Hinsicht muß davon ausgegangen werden, daß die Kontrolle der hauptstadtischen 
Korporationen, also auch die der ἀργυροπράται, durch den praefctus urbi bzw. durch dessen 
zuständige Beamten ausgeübt wurde, wie dies auch noch im Eparchenbuch Leons VI. deutlich wird. 
Allerdings ergibt sich aus N.136 auch eine enge Beziehung zur comitiva sacrarum largitionum in der 
1. Hälfte des 6. Jahrhunderts, der wenigstens die „Kontrolle“ ihrer Verträge oblag. Vermutlich ging 
diese Kontrolle aber viel weiter. Zumindest in den Jahren nach 532 (nach dem Nika- Aufstand) scheint 
dies der Fall gewesen zu sein. Im Verlaufe der 2. Hälfte des 6. Jahrhunderts, so kann man vermuten, 
schwanden die Beziehungen zur comitiva, und die Aufsicht über die Korporation der ἀργυροπράται 
wurde nun gänzlich durch den praefectus urbi ausgeübt. Diese hypothetische Entwicklung könnte 
dazu geführt haben, daß dem praefectus urbi auch die Kontrolle der gestempelten Silbergefäße oblag. 


Die Quellennachrichten, die auf dem ursprünglichen Malalas basieren, weichen voneinander 


ab. Diese Tabelle belegt das: 


Excerpta de insidis, ed. de Boor, 173,30-175,18; Theoph. ed. de Boor, 237,15-238,18; Malalas, 


ed. Thurn 425-429 (XVIII.141) 


Exc. de ins. 


Ὅτι ἡμέρᾳ σαββάτῳ λύχνου 
δευτέρου ἐπιβουλὴν 
ἐμελέτησάν τινες ἐπὶ τῷ 
φονεῦσαι τὸν βασιλέα 
Ἰουστινιανὸν καθήμενον ἐν τῷ 
παλατίῳ ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ ἑσπέρᾳ. 
οἱ δὲ τὴν αὐτὴν σκέψιν τῆς 
ἐπιβουλῆς μελετήσαντες 
ἦσαν οὗτοι: Ἀβλάβιος ὁ κατὰ 
Μελτιάδην ὁ μελιστής, καὶ 
Μάρκελλος ὁ ἀργυροπράτης 
ὁ τῶν Κιλίκων ὁ ἔχων τὸ 
ἐργαστήριον πλησίον τῆς 
ἁγίας Εἰρήνης τῆς ἀρχαίας 
καὶ νέας ὁ κατὰ Αἰθέριον τὸν 
κουράτορα, καὶ Σέργιος ὁ 
ἀνεψιὸς τοῦ 

αὐτοῦ Αἰθερίου, ἵνα 
καθημένου τοῦ βασιλέως ἐν 
τῷ παλατίῳ ὀψίας πρὸ μινσῶν 
σφάξωσιν αὐτὸν στήσαντες 
καὶ ἀνθρώπους ἰδίους εἴς τε τὸ 
Ἅρμα καὶ εἰς τὸ Σελεντιαρίκιν 
καὶ κατὰ τοὺς Ἰνδοὺς καὶ 
κατὰ τὸν Ἀρχάγγελον, 

ἵνα, γινομένης τῆς αὐτῆς 


ἐπιβουλῆς, ταραχὴν ποιήσωσιν. 


Theoph. 


… τῇ δὲ Ke’ τοῦ αὐτοῦ μηνὸς 
ἡμέρᾳ σαββάτῳ ἑσπέρας 
ἐπιβουλὴν ἐμελέτησάν τινες 
τοῦ φονεῦσαι τὸν βασιλέα, ὡς 
κάθηται ἐν τῷ παλατίῳ. ἦσαν 
δὲ Ἀβλάβιος ἀπὸ μελιστῶν καὶ 
Μάρκελλος ἀργυροπράτης 
καὶ Σέργιος, ὁ ἀνεψιὸς τοῦ 
κουράτορος Αἰθερίου. ἡ 

δὲ μελέτη αὐτῶν ἦν αὕτη: 

ὡς κάθηται ἐν τῷ τρικλίνῳ 
ἑσπέρας πρὸ τοῦ μισεῦσαι, 
εἰσπηδήσαντες σφάξωσιν 
αὐτόν, ἔχοντες ἰδίους 
ἀνθρώπους συνεργοῦντας 
αὐτοῖς Ἰνδοὺς κρυπτομένους 
εἰς τὸ 

Σελεντιαρίκιν καὶ εἰς τὸν 
Ἀρχάγγελον καὶ εἰς τὸ Ἅρμα, 
ἵνα γενομένης τῆς ἐπιβουλῆς 
ταραχὴν ποιήσωσιν. ὁ δ᾽ 
αὐτὸς Ἀβλάβιος καὶ χρυσίον 
ἔλαβε παρὰ Μαρκέλλου 

τοῦ ἀργυροπράτου λίτρας 

ν’ εἰς τὸ συνεργῆσαι αὐτῷ. 
καὶ τοῦ θεοῦ εὐδοκήσαντος 
ἐθάρρησεν ὁ Ἀβλάβιος 
Εὐσεβίῳ, τῷ ἀπὸ ὑπάτων 
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Io. Malalas 


Mnvi νοεμβρίῳ 
ἰνδικτιῶνος ια΄ ἐμελέτησαν 
δόλον τινὲς κατὰ τοῦ αὐτοῦ 
βασιλέως Ἰουστινιανοῦ τοῦ 
φονεῦσαι αὐτόν, ὡς κάθηται 
ἐν τῷ 
παλατίῳ ἐν ἑσπέρᾳ. οἱ δὲ 
τὴν κέψιν τῆς ἐπιβουλῆς 
μελετήσαντες ἦσαν 
οὗτοι, Ἀβλάβιος ὁ 
Μελτιάδου καὶ Μάρκελλος 
ὁ ἀργυροπράτης καὶ Σέργιος 
ὁ ἀνεψιὸς Αἰθερίου τοῦ 
κουράτωρος. ἡ δὲ μελέτη 
αὐτῶν ἦν αὕτη, ἵνα, ὡς κάθηται 
ἐν τῷ τρικλίνῳ ἑσπέρας, 
εἰσέλθωσιν καὶ σφάξωσι τὸν 
αὐτὸν βασιλέα. ἦσαν γὰρ καὶ 
ἰδίους ἀνθρώπους στήσαντες 
κατὰ τόπον, ἵνα γενομένης 
τῆς αὐτῆς ἐπιβουλῆς ταραχὴν 
ποιήσωσιν. 


ὁ δὲ αὐτὸς Ἀβλάβιος ἦν λαβὼν 
καὶ χρυσίον παρὰ Μαρκέλλου, 
περὶ τὰς πεντήκοντα τοῦ 
χρυσίου λίτρας εἰς τὸ 


6 δὲ Ἀβλάβιος καὶ χρυσίον 
ἔλαβε παρὰ Μαρκέλλου τοῦ 
ἀργυροπράτου περὶ τὰς ν΄ 
τοῦ χρυσίου λίτρας εἰς τὸ 
συνεπαμῦναι καὶ πάντως 
φονεῦσαι μετὰ τοῦ αὐτοῦ 
Μαρκέλλου καὶ Εὐσεβίου 
τὸν βασιλέα. καὶ δή, τοῦ 

θεοῦ οὕτως εὐδοκήσαντος, 
εἷς ἐξ αὐτῶν τῶν τὴν 
ἐπιβουλὴν μελετησάντων 
ὄνομα Ἀβλάβιος ἐθάρρησεν 
Εὐσεβίῳ τῷ ἀνθυπάτῳ καὶ 
κόμητι «τῶν» φοιδεράτων καὶ 
Ἰωάννῃ τῷ λογοθέτῃ τῷ κατὰ 
Δομνεντζίολον τὴν αὐτὴν 
σκέψιν OTL ἐν ἑσπέρᾳ βουλὰς 
ἔχομεν ἐπιβῆναι τῷ βασιλεῖ 
καθημένῳ ἐν τῷ τρικλίνῳ. 

καὶ δή, γενομένης τῆς αὐτῆς 
σκέψεως, καὶ φανερωθείσης 
τῆς ἐπιβουλῆς, εὑρέθη 
Μάρκελλος ὁ ἀργυροπράτης 
τῇ αὐτῇ ἑσπέρᾳ, ἐν ᾗ τὴν 
σκέψιν τῆς ἐπιβουλῆς ἔμελλον 
ποιεῖν, εἰσερχόμενος ἐν τῷ 
παλατίῳ φορῶν βουγλήν, καὶ 
ὁ τὴν ἐπιβουλὴν φανερώσας 
Ἀβλάβιος ὁμοίως καὶ 

αὐτὸς ἀπὸ σπαθίου. καὶ ὡς 
προγνωσθέντες ἐκρατήθη 
Μάρκελλος ὁ ἀργυροπράτης 
ἐν τῷ τρικλίνῳ ἀπὸ τοῦ 
βουγλίου, καὶ ἀστοχήσας τοῦ 
προσδοκωμένου συσχεθεὶς 
ἑαυτῷ παρεχρήσατο, ἐπαγαγὼν 
ἑαυτῷ πληγὰς τρεῖς μετὰ 

τοῦ αὐτοῦ βουγλίου ἀπέθανε 
λαρυγγοτομήσας ἑαυτόν. 


Σέργιος δὲ ὁ ἀνεψιὸς Αἰθερίου 
δυνηθεὶς ἐκφυγεῖν προσφυγίῳ 
ἐχρήσατο ἐν τῇ δεσποίνῃ ἡμῶν 
τῇ θεοτόκῳ ἐν Βλαχέρναις, 

καὶ ἐκβληθεὶς ἐκ τῶν ὅρων 
ἐξεταζόμενος κατέθετο, ὅτι 

καὶ Ἰσάκιος ὁ ἀργυροπράτης 


ὄντι κόμητι φοιδεράτων, καὶ 
Ἰωάννῃ τῷ λογοθέτῃ, τῷ κατὰ 
Δομεντζίολον, λέγων, ὅτι “ἐν 
τῇ ἑσπέρᾳ ταύτῃ βουλόμεθα 
ἐπελθεῖν τῷ βασιλεῖ. ὁ δὲ 
μηνύσας τῷ βασιλεῖ ἐκράτησεν 
αὐτοὺς καὶ εὗρεν αὐτοὺς 
φοροῦντας κρυπτὰ ξίφη. 

καὶ ὁ μὲν ἀργυροπράτης 
Μάρκελλος ἀστοχήσας τοῦ 
προσδοκωμένου, σύρας ὃ 
ἐφόρει ξίφος δέδωκεν ἑαυτῷ 
τρεῖς πληγὰς ἐν τῷ τρικλίνῳ 
συσχεθεὶς καὶ τελευτᾷ. 
Уёруюс τε, ὁ Αἰθερίου 
ἀνεψιός, διαδρὰς προσέφυγεν 
ἐν Βλαχέρναις, ὃν ἐξαγαγόντες 
τῆς ἐκκλησίας καὶ ἐξετάσαντες 
ἔπεισαν ὁμολογῆσαι, ὡς καὶ 
Ἰσάκιος ὁ ἀργυροπράτης καὶ 
Βελισάριος ὁ ἐνδοξότατος 
πατρίκιος καὶ αὐτὸς συνῄδει 
τῇ τοιαύτῃ ἐπιβουλῇ, καὶ 
Βῖτος ὁ ἀργυροπράτης καὶ 
Παῦλος, ὁ κουράτωρ τοῦ 
αὐτοῦ Βελισαρίου, ἐγίνωσκον 
τὴν σκέψιν. καὶ συσχεθέντων 
ἀμφοτέρων καὶ ἐκδοθέντων 
Προκοπίῳ τῷ ἐπάρχῳ, 
κατέθεντο καὶ κατεῖπον 
Βελισαρίου τοῦ πατρικίου. 
αὐτίκα οὖν ὁ βασιλεὺς γέγονεν 
ὑπὸ ἀγανάκτησιν Βελισαρίου: 
πολλοὶ δὲ καὶ φυγῇ ἐχρήσαντο. 
καὶ τῇ ε’ τοῦ Δεκεμβρίου μηνὸς 
ἐποίησεν ὁ βασιλεὺς σελέντιον 
ἐνέγκας καὶ τὸν ἁγιώτατον 
πατριάρχην Εὐτύχιον, 
κελεύσας ἀναγνωσθῆναι τὰς 
αὐτῶν καταθέσεις: καὶ ἀκούσας 
Βελισάριος μεγάλως ἐβαρήθη 
καὶ γέγονεν ὑπὸ ἀγανάκτησιν 
τοῦ βασιλέως. καὶ πέμψας ὁ 
βασιλεὺς ἔλαβε πάντας τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους αὐτοῦ καὶ αὐτὸν 
ἐκάθισεν ἐν τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ 
παραφυλαττόμενον. 
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συνεπαμῦναι. καὶ δή, τοῦ θεοῦ 
οὕτως εὐδοκήσαντος, εἷς ἐξ 
αὐτῶν τῶν τὴν ἐπιβουλὴν 
μελετησάντων, Ἀβλάβιος 

ὁ Μελτιάδου, ἐθάρρησεν 
Εὐσεβίῳ τῷ κόμητι τῶν 
φοιδεράτων καὶ Ἰωάννῃ τῷ 
Δομετιόλου τὴν σκέψιν. ὅτι: ἐν 
τῇ ἑσπέρᾳ βουλόμεθα ἐπιβῆναι 
τῷ 

εὐσεβεῖ βασιλεῖ, ὡς κάθηται ἐν 
τῷ τρικλίνῳ; 


καὶ φανερωθείσης τῆς 
ἐπιβουλῆς εὑρέθη Μάρκελλος 
ὁ ἀργυροπράτης τῇ αὐτῇ 
ἑσπέρᾳ, ἐν ᾗ τὴν σκέψιν 

τῆς ἐπιβουλῆς ἔμελλε 

ποιεῖν, εἰσερχόμενος ἐν τῷ 
παλατίῳ φορῶν βοῦγλιν, 

καὶ ὁ τὴν ἐπιβουλὴν 
φανερώσας Ἀβλάβιος 

ὁμοίως ἀπὸ σπαθίου. καὶ ὡς 
προγνωσθέντες συνεσχέθη μὲν 
Μάρκελλος, καὶ ἀστοχήσας 
τοῦ προσδοκωμένου σύρας 

τὸ βοῦγλιν ὃ ἐφόρει ἑαυτῷ 
ἐπήγαγε πληγὰς τρεῖς, καὶ 
οὕτως ἐτελεύτησε: 


Σέργιος δὲ ὁ ἀνεψιὸς Αἰθερίου 
προσφυγίῳ ἐχρήσατο ἐν τῇ 
δεσποίνῃ ἡμῶν τῇ θεοτόκῳ 
ἐν Βλαχέρναις. καὶ ἐκβληθεὶς 
ἐκ τῶν ὅρων ὡς οἷα κατὰ 
βασιλέως σκεψάμενος καὶ 
ἐξετασθεὶς κατέθετο, ὅτι καὶ 
Ἰσάκιος ὁ ἀργυροπράτης 

ὁ κατὰ Βελισσάριον τὸν 
πατρίκιον καὶ αὐτὸς σύνοιδε 
τῇ αὐτῇ ἐπιβουλῇ, καὶ 

Βῖτος δὲ ὁ ἀργυροπράτης 
καὶ Παῦλος ὁ ὑποπτίων 


ὁ κατὰ Βελισάριον τὸν 
πατρίκιον καὶ αὐτὸς σύνοιδε 
τῇ τοιαύτῃ ἐπιβουλῇ, ὡς οἷα 
καὶ δανεισαμένου χρυςίον 
Μαρκέλλου παρὰ τοῦ 

αὐτοῦ Ἰσακίου, καὶ Βῖτος ὁ 
ἀργυροπράτης καὶ Παῦλος ὁ 
ὀπτίων τοῦ αὐτοῦ Βελισαρίου 
σύνοιδαν τὴν αὐτὴν 

σκέψιν. καὶ συσχεθέντων 
ἀμφοτέρων καὶ κολασθέντων 
Προκοπίῳ τῷ ἐπάρχῳ τότε 
τὴν τοῦ ἐπάρχου ἀρχὴν 
ἰθύνοντος, συγκαθημένου 
αὐτῷ καὶ συνεξετάζοντος 
Κωνσταντίνου κοιαίστορος 
καὶ Ἰουλιανοῦ ἀντιγραφέως 
καὶ Ζηνοδώρου ἀσηκρήτου 
ἐκλαμβάνοντος κατέθεντό 
τινας, οἵτινες καὶ αὐτοὶ 
ἐξετασθέντες κατεῖπον καὶ 
Βελισαρίου, ὅστις Βελισάριος 
καὶ ὑπὸ ἀγανάκτησιν 
ἐγένετο. τινὲς δὲ τῶν 
ἐξονομασθέντων παρ᾽ αὐτῶν 
καὶ φυγῇ ἐχρήσαντο. 


καὶ ἐποίησε σελέντιον ὁ 
βασιλεὺς Ἰουστινιανὸς καὶ 
κόμεντον κελεύσας πάντας 
τοὺς ἄρχοντας εἰσελθεῖν καὶ 
τὸν πατριάρχην Εὐτύχιον 

καί τινας ἐκ τῶν σχολῶν, 

καὶ δεξάμενος αὐτοὺς ἐν τῷ 
τρικλίνῳ πάντων συναχθέντων 
ἐκέλευσεν ἀναγνωσθῆναι 
τὰς καταθέσεις πάντων τῶν 
ἐξετασθέντων ἕνεκε τῆς αὐτῆς 
ἐπιβουλῆς, λέγω δὴ Σεργίου 
τοῦ ἀνεψιοῦ Αἰθερίου καὶ 
Εὐσεβίου τοῦ ἀργυροπράτου 
καὶ Παύλου τοῦ ὑποπτίωνος 
καὶ Βίτου τοῦ ἀργυροπράτου. 
καὶ ἀνεγνώσθησαν αἱ 
καταθέσεις, καὶ ἐβαρήθη ἐκ 
τῶν καταθέσεων αὐτῶν ὁ 
Βελισάριος καὶ ἐγένετο ὑπὸ 
ἀγανάκτησιν. καὶ πέμψας 

ὁ βασιλεὺς ἐπῆρε τοὺς 
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Βελισσαρίου. καὶ ἀμφοτέρων 
συσχεθέντων καὶ ἐκδοθέντων 
Προκοπίῳ, ἐπάρχῳ 

πόλεως, συγκαθημένων 

αὐτῷ καὶ συνεξεταζόντων 
Κωνσταντίνου κοιαίστωρος 
καὶ Ἰουλιανοῦ ἀντιγραφέως 
καὶ Ζηνοδώρου ἀσηκρῆτις, 
ἐκλαμβάνοντος τὰς αὐτῶν 
ἀποκρίσεις, κατεῖπον 
Βελισσαρίου τοῦ πατρικίου: 
καὶ ἐκ τούτου ὑπὸ 
ἀγανάκτησιν γέγονεν. ἄλλοι δέ 
τινες τῶν ἐξονομασθέντων ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτῶν φυγῇ ἐχρήσαντο. 


καὶ τῇ πέμπτῃ τοῦ δεκεμβρίου 
μηνὸς ὁ αὐτὸς βασιλεὺς 
ποιήσας σιλέντιον κόμβεντον 
κελεύει πάντας τοὺς 
ἄρχοντας εἰσελθεῖν καὶ τὸν 
πατριάρχην Εὐτύχιον καί 
τινασς ἐκ τῶν σχολῶν: καὶ 
δεξάμενος αὐτοὺς ἐν τῷ 
τρικλίνῳ κελεύει τὰς τούτων 
καταθέσεις ἀναγνωσθῆναι 
καὶ φανερωθῆναι πᾶσι τὰ τῆς 
ἐπιβουλῆς, λέγω δὴ Σεργίου 
τοῦ ἀνεψιοῦ Αἰθερίου καὶ 
Εὐσεβίου τοῦ ἀργυροπράτου 
καὶ Παύλου τοῦ ὑποπτίωνος 
καὶ Βίτου. καὶ ἀνεγνώσθησαν 
αἱ καταθέσεις αὐτῶν, καὶ 

ἐξ αὐτῶν τῶν καταθέσεων 
ἠγανακτήθη ὁ πατρίκιος 
Βελισσάριος: καὶ πέμψας ὁ 
αὐτὸς βασιλεὺς ἐπῆρεν πάντας 
τοὺς ἀνθρώπους Βελισσαρίου, 
καὶ ἐν οὐδενὶ ἀντέστη À 
αὐτὸς ἀνήρ. καὶ ὑπονοηθεὶς 
Κωνσταντῖνος ὁ κοιαίστωρ 
καὶ Ἰουλιανὸς ὁ ἀντιγραφεύς, 
ὡς, φησίν, ὑπὲρ Αἰθερίου 
ποιήσαντες, ὡς οἷα καὶ αὐτοῦ 
Αἰθερίου συνειδότος τῇ 
ἐπιβουλῇ: καὶ μεθ᾽ ἡμέρας ἓξ 
πάλιν ἐξητάσθησαν οἱ τὴν 
αὐτὴν ἐπιβουλὴν μελετήσαντες 


ἀνθρώπους τοῦ Βελισαρίου, 
καὶ οὐκ ἀντέστη, ἀλλὰ 
πάντας ἔπεμψε τῷ βασιλεῖ. 
καὶ ὑπονοηθεὶς ὁ κοιαίστωρ 
Κωνσταντῖνος καὶ ὁ 
ἀντιγραφεὺςἸουλιανός, 


ὑπὸ Μαρίνου τοῦ κόμητος 
τῶν ἐξκουβιτόρων καὶ 
Κωνσταντιανοῦ τοῦ 
στρατηλάτου, καὶ ἔμεινεν 
ὁ αὐτὸς Βελισσάριος ὑπὸ 
ἀγανάκτησιν. 


ὥς φησι, ὑπὲρ Αἰθερίου 
ποιήσαντες, ὡς καὶ αὐτοῦ 
Αἰθερίου συνειδότος τῇ 
ἐπιβουλῇ ἄνωθεν, μετὰ 
ἡμέρας ἓξ ἐξητάσθησαν οἱ 

τὴν ἐπιβουλὴν μελετήσαντες 
ὑπὸ Μαρίνου τοῦ κόμητος 
τῶν ἐξσκουβιτόρων καὶ 
Κωνσταντίνου τοῦ πατρικίου 
καὶ στρατηλάτου. καὶ ἔμεινεν ὁ 
Βελισάριος ὑπὸ ἀγανακτήσεως 
ὢν καθήμενος εἰς τὸν ἴδιον 
οἶκον, μήτε δημευόμενος μήτε 
ἐξοριζόμενος, ἀλλ᾽ ὢν ἐν τῷ 
ἰδίῳ οἴκῳ. 


Angesichts dieser Quellenlage bleiben verschiedene Probleme offen: 1) Wer sollte an der Stelle 
Justinians zum Kaiser gemacht werden? 2) Wie erklart sich die Rolle des Ablabios? 3) Wieso war 
die Strafe so milde? 


Dieses Beispiel zeigt (leider) auch, dass es historische Fragestellungen gibt, auf die man keine 
Antwort zu geben vermag. 
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The Conspiracy of Michael Traulos against Leo V: 
A Critical Approach to the Primary Sources and Modern Interpretations 


Lése-majesté and the disputing of imperial power is a very interesting issue in the internal 
history of Byzantium, and one that has been systematically studied, especially in recent decades. 
In certain cases of conspiracies against and assassinations of Byzantine emperors, however, myth 
is intertwined with reality and the imaginative narration of the sources has a theatricality aimed at 
gratifying the reader and giving the events a more dramatic tone. Such is the case of the conspiracy 
against Leo V the Armenian (813-820) organised by his successor Michael II (820-829). 


According to A. Afinogenov (The Conspiracy of Michael Traulos and the Assassination of Leo 
V: History and Fiction. DOP 55 [2001] 329-338) there were two different traditions, “one relatively 
pro-Michael and vehemently anti-Leo and the other vehemently anti-Michael and relatively pro- 
Leo”. The first one, which presents Michael as the victim of Leo’s envy because of his bravery, is 
reflected mainly in the 9% century source of Georgios Monachos, where there is no reference to any 
involvement of Michael in a conspiracy, and the second, which presents Michael as an ungrateful 
conspirator against the patient emperor Leo, is depicted in the colourful and detailed narrative of 
the 10'%-century Genesios and Theophanes Continuatus. 


According to these two sources, the events took place in the following way: Michael Traulos, whom 
Leo V had appointed to the office of the domestikos of the excoubitors, was accused of participating in 
a conspiracy against the emperor. Michael managed, however, to refute the charges against him and 
to retain his position. But afterwards he began to use “γλῶσσαν πρόλαλόν τε καὶ ἰταμόν” against the 
emperor and his wife, and despite Leo’s warnings he continued to blame the emperor. Leo then asked 
the logothetes of the dromos Ioannes Hexaboulios and other officials to watch and record Michael's 
accusations against him. When these were finally announced to the emperor, Michael was arrested, 
possibly the day before Christmas Eve, and after being interrogated by Leo V himself was found guilty 
and condemned to death, and specifically to be thrown into the furnace of the imperial baths. But 
after the intervention of Leo’s wife, the augusta Theodosia, the emperor postponed Michael's execution 
because of the Christmas feast. Michael was kept in chains in the palace until his imminent execution, 
but Leo was anxious and frightened, because of a Sibylline oracle, a vision of his own mother and a bad 
dream he had that foreboded his assassination. For this reason the emperor secretly visited the room 
where Michael was confined, during the night. He saw him sleeping deeply and tranquilly on the bed 
of the papias who was responsible for guarding him, while the papias was sleeping on the floor. The 
emperor was angered and left, while a young eunuch informed the papias and Michael about Leos 
visit. Then in the morning Michael expressed a desire to confess or to a make a donation to a charitable 
foundation, and for this reason asked to see his trusted friend Theoktistos. His request was granted 
and Michael took the opportunity to tell Theoktistos of his plan for an attack against the emperor and 
thus to communicate it to his accessories, threatening that he would betray them to the emperor if 
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they refused to carry it out. In the event his comrades acted immediately, and on the morning of 25 
December, disguised as monks and carrying underarm daggers, they entered the chapel of the palace 
where Leo had gone, alone, to sing the Christmas hymns. After an attack on another person whom 
they mistook for Leo, the emperor found temporary refuge in the bema and tried in vain to defend 
himself with the censer and the cross. Leo was finally assassinated, and Michael was proclaimed as 
emperor, but no one could find the key to unlock the new monarchi chains. Ioannes Hexaboulios then 
revealed to the members of the senate and the other attendants that the keys were inside the clothes 
of the assassinated Leo, and so either Michael was released (according to Genesios) or the chains were 
broken since the key could not be found (according to Theophanes Continuatus), and Michael was 
crowned in Hagia Sophia. It is obvious from the above description that the fascinating narrative of 
the sources is embellished by fictional episodes and at certain points one has to read behind the lines. 


Of the other narrative sources we should mention Symeon Magistros and Logothetes (103 c.), 
who gives a plainer and briefer account, Pseudo-Symeon (10" c.), who summarizes the information 
we know from Theophanes Continuatus and Genesios, and Ioannes Skylitzes (11" c.), who repeats 
the information of Theophanes Continuatus. 


In this paper, we will focus on the conspiracy that led to Leos assassination, which has been 
the object of renewed scholarly interest in recent years, although certain problems and questions 
arising from differing interpretations of the sources still remain. In his special study of the subject, 
D. Afinogenov attempted to distinguish fiction from reality and reveal the real motives and reasons 
behind Michaels conspiracy against Leo V. He argued that the emperor fabricated the charges 
against Michael and that the latter ^was probably not implicated in a conspiracy or high treason at 
the moment of his arrest but was then obliged to improvise and to threaten to betray the friends 
who were to have carried out his plan to the emperor if they did not put it into practice. Michael 
should, consequently, be considered more as “a disappointed loyalist than a sly conspirator”. 


Afinogenovs ideas were treated with scepticism (cf. Juan Signes Codofier, The Emperor 
Theophilos and the East, 829-842. Court and Frontier in Byzantium during the Last Phase of 
Iconoclasm [Birmingham Byzantine and Ottoman Studies 13]. Farnham - Burlington, Ashgate 
Variorum, 2014, especially 66-67, and W. Treadgold, The Middle Byzantine Historians, New York 
2013, p. 338). Reservations about his conclusions were also expressed and the need to re-examine 
them asserted by the main researcher into lèse-majesté in Byzantium, Kelly Mpourdara (Το έγκλημα 
καθοσιώσεως την εποχή της Εικονομαχίας, in: Vassiliki Leontaritou et aliae [eds.], Antecessor: 
Festschrift fiir Spyros N. Troianos zum 80. Geburtstag. Athens 2013, 1035-1110). 


First of all, it cannot be established that Leo V accused Michael Traulos falsely. A successful 
general himself, Leo cannot have been jealous of Michael’s valour and sought for that reason to kill 
him, which is one of the two versions of the events presented by Genesios (ed. A. Lesmueller- Werner 
- І. Thurn, I. 17, р. 15, 1. 48-50: “ὃν βασκαίνων, καθάπερ τινὲς ἔφασκον, θανατῶσαι βεβούλητο”). 


Nor does the narrative of Georgios Monachos (ed. I. Bekker, p. 788, 1.1-6), who speaks 
generally about Leo’s arrest of “persons on false charges of high treason out of envy of their bravery 
and talents’, prove the supposed false charges against Michael. Furthermore, the brief reference of 
Theosteriktos to the assassination of Leo V (Vita Nicetae Medicii, AASS Apr. I (3 ed.), p. XXVII, ch. 
46-47: “Τινὲς γὰρ τῆς τάξεως νεωτερίσαντες καὶ ὡς ὑπ᾽ ἀγγέλου ὁδηγηθέντες εἰσῄεσαν ἀκωλύτως 
εἰς τὰ βασίλεια καὶ ἐπάταξαν αὐτὸν εἴσω τοῦ εὐκτηρίου μαχαίραις: ἔδοξεγὰρ προσφεύγειν ἐν τῷ 
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θυσιαστηρίῳ, κἀκεῖσε ἐπατάχθη ἀνομήσας διακενῆς. Ἦν δὲ τούτῳ δέσμιος ὁ Μιχαὴλ δυσὶν ἁλύσεσι 
κατεχόμενος, καὶ εὐθέως λύσαντες αὐτὸν οἱ τὸν θήρα χειρωσάμενοι ἀνηγόρευσαν βασιλέα”), a 
“first-class contemporary source” - according to D. Afinogenov - indicating that Michael was not 
initially implicated in the conspiracy, is not a strong or convincing argument, since Niketas was 
imprisoned by Leo V for six years and was finally released when Michael Traulos ascended the 
throne ("οὕτως δὲ ἐκαρτέρησεν ὁ ὅσιος ἐν ἕξ ἔτεσι θλιβόμενος, κακουχούμενος,ὑστερούμενος, 
μέχρι τῆς τελευτῆς τοῦ θεομάχου Λέοντος...ὅστις [Μίςπαε]]...τὴν μὲν πίστιν οὐκ ὤρθωσεν, τοὺς 
δὲ πατέρας ἡμῶν ἅπαντας ἐκ τῆς ἐξορίας ἀνεκαλέσατο καὶ τοὺς ἐν φυλακαῖς ἠλευθέρωσεν καὶ ὁ 
διωγμὸς ὁ πολὺς τῆς ἐκκλησίας ἐπαύσατο. ἐξῄει δὲ καὶ ὁ μακάριος πατὴρ ἡμῶν Νικήτας”). 


In addition, although Michael was firstly accused of high treason against Leo V, he managed 
to refute the charge but was not promoted from tourmarches of the phoideratoi to domestikos of 
the excubitors, as Afinogenov believes, since such a promotion cannot be documented. It is only 
Theophanes Continuatus (ed. M. Featherstone - J. Signes Codofier 1.21, p. 54, L 4) who refers, 
mistakenly, to Michael as tourmarches of the phoideratoi, while all the other sources speak of 
Michael the domestikos of the excubitors. It seems that Michael remained in his previous position, 
for Genesios, recording the reaction of Leo V when he was informed of the charges of conspiracy 
against him on the part of the domestikos of the excubitors, Michael, states that (I. 17, р. 15. 1. 47- 
48): “ἐκπέμπεται παρὰ βασιλέως διακυβερνᾶν τὸ ἐν αὐτῷ στρατολόγημα”. This passage does not 
mean that “(Michael) was sent away to a provincial destination to conduct the levy for this same 
unit”, probably as tourmarches of the phoideratoi (in Содойегз reading), but that the emperor sent 
Michael to command the corps that had previously been entrusted to him (р. 15, 1. 45-46: “καὶ 
τὸ τῶν ἐξκουβίτων πεπίστευτο σύνταγμα”), since the pronoun αὐτῷ refers, rather, to Michael (τὸ 
ἐν αὐτῷ [πεπιστευμένον] στρατολόγημα). Besides, there is no indication in Genesios' subsequent 
narrative that Michael moved away from the capital; on the contrary, he was from then on kept 
under strict watch, which finally led to his arrest and imprisonment. 


Then, according to the second version of Genesios’ colourful narrative (I. 17, р. 15, 1. 50 Π.), 
Michael started to speak against the emperor and his wife and, despite Leo’s repeated warnings, 
did not stop accusing and threatening the emperor. It has been argued - correctly, in our view -- 
that the existence (recorded in the sources) of legends about Leos fall from the throne implies the 
clemency with which he faced implicit or real conspirators (PmbZ). Perhaps his repeated warnings 
to Michael, independently of whether this version is true or not, also reveal such an attitude. In any 
case, it seems that Leo did not want to punish or kill Michael, although he could have done so when 
Michael was first accused of high treason, but he demonstrated patience, probably because of his 
affection for and kinship with Michael. 


Finally, Michael was arrested and it was proved, according to Genesios (I. 17, p. 1,1. 75: “ἐλέγχεται 
Μιχαὴλ τυραννίδα”), that he was planning to usurp the throne. Theophanes Continuatus also refers 
to the well-founded accusations of high treason against Michael (I. 21, p. 54, 1. 21-23: “καὶ τέλος, τῶν 
ἐλεγχόντων τὰ τῆς κατηγορίας κατεμπεδούντων, κατατίθεται τυραννίδος ἐπίθεσιν μελετῶν”) that 
were confirmed by the emperor's interrogation of him. Consequently, a conspiracy did exist. 


Afinogenov’s opinion that Michael was not implicated in a conspiracy at the moment of his 
arrest is, therefore, not convincing. What Michael threatened to reveal to the emperor if his comrades 
took no action was, in my opinion, their participation in the conspiracy against the emperor, not 
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the ambush (Genesios I. 19, p. 18, |. 40-44: “ἀκριβολογησάμενος γὰρ τῷ Θεοκτίστῳ ὁ Μιχαὴλ τὰ 
τῆς ἐπιθέσεως, καὶ διαπορθμεύσας κρυφιομύστως τοῖς κεκοινωνηκόσιν αὐτῷ τῆς ἐνέδρας βαθεῖαν 
διάσκεψιν, ἐπισχυρίζεται κατ᾽ αὐτῶν τὴν κοινωνίαν φωράσαι τῷ ἄνακτι, εἴπερ καταμελήσειαν ἄρτι 
τῆς ἐγχειρήσεως”). The narrative of Theophanes Continuatus, which attributes the organisation 
of the ambush to Michael’s conspirators, is also clear (I. 25, р. 60, 1. 5-7: “τοῖς ἡμῖν κεκοινωκόσι 
τῆς πράξεως πάντα ἀνειπεῖν διηπείλει τῷ βασιλεῖ, εἰ μὴ τι γένηται παρ᾽ ὑμῶν γενναῖον τούτου 
µε διασῶζον τοῦ θανάτου καὶ τῆς εἰρκτῆς”) as is that of Symeon Magistros and Logothetes (ed. 
S. Wahlgren, 128, 10, 1. 62-64: “πᾶσι τοῖς μετ’ αὐτοῦ συμβούλοις ἐμήνυσεν, ὡς εἰ μὴ σπουδάσητε 
ἐξελεῖν µε τῆς φρουρᾶς, πάντας ὑμᾶς καταμηνύω τῷ βασιλεῖ’), who - according to Afinogenov 
- is considered as a more trustworthy source for the assassination of Leo V than Genesios and 
Theophanes Continuatus. 


The word σύμβουλος used by Symeon Magistros and Logothetes denotes Michael's accessories 
and not just his circle of trusted friends, as has been argued. This is confirmed by the use of the 
same word in another passage from the same source (136, 84, 1. 660-670): “Ἐπεὶ δὲ πολλοῖς 
τρόποις ὁ θεὸς βούλεται σῴζειν τὸν ἄνθρωπον...συνεχώρησε γὰρ ἐπαναστῆναι αὐτῷ τὸν υἱὸν 
αὐτοῦ Στέφανον, ὥσπερ ποτὲ Ἀβεσαλὼμ ἐπανέστη Δαυὶδ τῷ οἰκείῳ πατρί. συμβούλοις οὖν οὗτος 
πρὸς τοῦτο χρησάμενος τῷ τε ἀπὸ μοναχῶν Μαριανῷ καὶ Βασιλείῳ, τῷ Πετεινῷ λεγομένῳ, καὶ 
Μανουὴλ τῷ Κουρτίκῃ, συνειδότων αὐτῷ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων βασιλέων, τοῦτον τοῦ παλατίου κακῶς 
κατήγαγε καὶ ἐν τῇ Πρώτῃ νήσῳ ἐξορίσας ἀπέκειρεν μοναχόν” It is clear from the text that the 
monk Marianos, Basileios Peteinos and Manouel Kourtikes were not simply friends of Stephanos 
Lakapenos, but conspirators who supported his attempt to dethrone his father Romanos Lakapenos 
(920-944). Similarly, the persons whom Michael addressed when he was imprisoned had been 
already implicated in his conspiracy. 


Furthermore, it cannot be shown, from the testimony of the Vita of Euthymios of Sardis (+ 831) 
written by the future patriarch Methodios (843-847), (ed. J. Gouillard, ch. 10, |. 199-201): “σφάζεται 
ὁ θὴρ παρὰ τοῦ ἐχθροῦ καὶ ἐκδικητοῦ αὐτοῦ: οὕτω γὰρ καλεῖν τὸν τούτου διάδοχον γραφικώτατα 
δίκαιον, καθότι ἐχθράνας εἰς θάνατον διεκδικεῖν αὐτὸν πάλιν πειρᾶται ἐπί τε τοὺς συνανδροφόνους, 
καὶ τὸ δόγμα αὐτοῦ”), that Michael punished the murderers of Leo because he wanted to dissociate 
himself in this way from that murder, as is claimed by Afinogenov, who translates the text as follows: 
“the beast [Leo V] was slain by his enemy and avenger, for it is right to call thus his successor in full 
accord with the scriptures, as he, having been hostile even to death, attempted to avenge him against 
his fellow murderers, as well as in regard to his doctrine”. The scholar believes that the only possible 
meaning of the phrase “διεκδικεῖν...ἐπὶ τε τοῦς συναδροφόνους” is that Michael punished the 
murderers of Leo V. Codoner observed that the text should not be taken literally, since the author 
seems to play with the phrase “παρὰ τοῦ ἐχθροῦ καὶ ἐκδικητοῦ” taken from the Psalm 8:3, where 
God is said to “still the enemy and the avenger” (τοῦ καταλῦσαι ἐχθρὸν καὶ ἐκδικητήν). He also 
pointed out that it is not explicitly said that Michael succeeded in punishing those who murdered 
Leo, but merely that he “attempts in turn” (πάλιν πειρᾶται) to avenge Leo in the person of his fellow 
murderers. Nor does he exclude the possibility that Michael did punish some of the conspirators 
or even certain of the protagonists, but not all of them, because he needed their support in order to 
remain in power. He supposes, in fact, that Michael could have punished those who had committed 
the murder and Theophilos some of the masterminds of Leos assassination. 
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In our opinion, however, the text should be interpreted differently. Michael is presented 
as the enemy and avenger of Leo, since he had been hostile towards Leo even to death, and had 
murdered him. Furthermore, Michael avenged him again in the persons of Leo’s fellow murderers 
(συνανδροφόνους) and in regard to his doctrine. Consequently, the word “συνανδροφόνοι” does 
not refer to those who murdered Leo V, but to Leos instruments, who committed murders against the 
iconophiles. Such an interpretation fits very well, taking into consideration what follows in the Vita, 
which says that while initially, after Michael Traulos ascended the throne, there was the impression 
that the slaughter of the supporters of the icons would cease, the executions of iconophiles were 
only suspended for a time, while the impiety remained (ch. 10, 1. 202-208: “Καὶ τῆς μὲν ὡς ἐν νυκτὶ 
πειρατεύσεως καὶ λῃστρικῆς κατὰ τῶν ὀρθοδόξων φονοκτονίας ἐδόκει μικρὸν ἀποπαύειν τὴν χεῖρα, 
ὡς αἰσχυνόμενος διά τε τὴν τοῦ προσώπου ὑπαλλαγήν, ἵνα μὴ φαίνηται αὐτὸς ὁ σφαγεὶς ἔτι καὶ ἐπὶ 
τούτου διαταττόµενος... Αἰθρία δ᾽ ὅμως καὶ ἥλιος ὁ τῆς ἀληθείας ὑποδείκτης καὶ τῶν ἐλαττωμάτων 
θριαμβευτὴς οὐκ ἐπέλαμψεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅπερ ἔφην, μόνον ἡ κατὰ τῶν εὐσεβούντων φονοκτόνος χεὶρ εἰς 
ὅσον κεκράτητο, οὐ μὴν ἡ τῆς ἀσεβείας σκοτόµηνα λέλυτο”). It can not be argued, therefore, on the 
basis of the information supplied by the Vita of Euthymius, that Michael punished the murderers of 
Leo V. Besides, the other sources attribute the punishment of those who actually assassinated Leo V 
to Michael’s son and successor Theophilos, not his father. 


Finally, the information of Theophanes Continuatus (П.1, p. 64, |. 1-5): “Ἀνῃρηκότες δὲ τὸν 
Λέοντα οἱ περὶ τὸν Μιχαήλ, ὡς ἐν τῷ πρὸ τούτου ἡμῖν δεδήλωται συντάγµατι, τὸν τούτου νεκρὸν 
σύροντες ἀνηλεῶς τε καὶ ἀφειδῶς διὰ τῶν Σκύλων εἰς τὸν Ἱππόδρομον ἐξήγαγον, μή τινα φόβον 
ἔχοντες ἤδη διὰ τὸ πλήρη εἶναι τῶν ἐπιβούλων καὶ συνωμοτῶν τὴν βασίλειον αὐλήν” does not mean 
that the imperial court was full of plotters and conspirators in general, thus revealing widespread 
discontent with Leo V, since the passage refers specifically to the conspirators and supporters of 
Michael, who murdered Leo and managed to secure Michael's ascension to the throne, preventing 
any possible counteraction against Michael. Nor it is certain that the movement of Thomas the Slav, 
for whom there are also two different traditions that have caused various interpretations about this 
person and his usurpation, began in 819 under Leo V, as it is stated in the letter of Michael II to Louis 
the Pious (ed. A. Werminghoff, MGH, 475-480) and other sources, or that the revolt of Thomas was 
favoured by the climate of dissatisfaction against the emperor that finally led to Leo's assassination. 
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Anathema as a Church Ban in Byzantium 


АНАФЕМА (от ср.-греч. ἀνάθεμα ‘отлучение от церкви’) - отлучение христианина OT 
Церкви, от общения с верными и от церковных таинств, применяемое в качестве высшей 
церковной кары за тяжкие прегрешения (прежде всего за измену православию и уклонение 
в ересь или раскол) и провозглашаемое в торжественной форме. 


Термин. Греческий термин "a7 (ἀνάθεμα вар. ἀνάθημα) первоначально обозначал ‘нечто 
посвященное богу; дар, приношение в храм. Позднее он был использован в греческом 
переводе Библии (Септуагинта) для передачи др.-евр. термина hérém ‘нечто проклятое, 
отверженное людьми и обреченное уничтожению” (ср. Исх. 22, 19; Чис. 21, 2-3; Лев. 27,28 
и сл.; Второз. 7, 1-6; 7, 26; 13, 12, 17; 20, 16,18; Иис. Нав. 6, 17 сл.; 7, 11 сл.; 1 Цар. 15, 21; Зах. 
14, 11; Ис. 34, 5; 43, 28; Мих. 7,2; Езек. 44, 29 и др.). Под влиянием др.-евр. hérém термин 


a.” получил специфические негативные коннотации и стал обозначать ‘то, что отвержено 
людьми, обречено уничтожению’ и потому ‘проклято! 


В этом последнем смысле употребляется термин и в посланиях св. апостола Павла (в 
Евангелиях он в данном значении не отмечен), ср. 1 Кор. 12,3; 16,22; Гал. 1, 8-9; Рим. 9,3. Ап. 
Павел в одном месте использует особую формупроклятия: "если кто нелюбит господа Иисуса 
Христа, да будет анафема, маран афа” (1 Кор. 6, 22). Добавление маран афа (арам. "Господь 
близко”) интерпретируется канонистами как предание A. ”до пришествия Господня’, т.е. до 
Страшного суда, на котором только и может быть решена окончательная участь грешника. 


В иудействе прообразом А. было отлучение от синагоги, которое применялось, в 
частности, по отношению к исповедавшим веру в Христа (ср. термин ἀποζσνάγαγος в Ио. 
9,22; 12, 42; 16,2 - о том же сообщают св. Юстин Мученик и св. Епифаний Кипрский (Adv. 
haer. - Holl, 1933, Bd. Ш, 228)). 


Использование А. в последующей истории церкви против еретиков, раскольников и 
грубых нарушителей церковной дисциплины основано на употреблении этого термина в 
Гал. 1, 8-9 и 1 Kop. 16, 22. Впервые термин "a? был официально применен в канонах собора 
в Эльвире (οκ. 300 τ), a каноническая формула ”если кто-либо...., да будет А? утвердилась 
в церковных канонах начиная с Гангрского поместного собора (ок. 340 r., cp. Гангр. 1-20). В 
дальнейшем термин употреблялся в деяниях 1 вселенского собора в Никее (после символа 
веры), в канонах Лаод. 29, 34, 35; Карф. 11, 109, 110-116; Трул. 1; 2 Ник. 1; Конст. 879 г. Зи np. 


В аналогичном значении изредка употреблялся в Византии и термин ”катафема” (из 
греч. καηάθεµα ‘нечто преданное проклятию”). ”Катафема” в этом значении присутствует 
в Αποκ. 22,3. В ”Учении 12 апостолов” (Дидахе) этим словом называется Иисус Христос, 
очевидно, под влиянием Гал. 3,13. В Новом Завете встречаются глаголы ”анафематствовать” 
(ἀναθεμαηίζειν, ср. Марк. 14, 71; Деян. 23, 12 и 14) и ”катафематствовать” (καηαθεµαηίζειν, ср. 
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Матф. 26, 74). В cep. IX в. константинопольский патриарх Мефодий I (843-847) провозгласил 
А. и ”катафему” ученикам преп. Феодора Студита Навкратию и Афанасию, не пожелавшим 
осудить сочинения своего учителя, направленные против патриархов Тарасия (784-806) и 
Никифора I (806-815). 


Сократ Схоластик в ”Церковной истории” предлагает свое понимание термина: 
А. (букв. ‘возложение’ означает, по его мнению, как бы ”воздвижение” особой стелы, на 
которой вырезаны проклятия еретикам, для всеобщего обозрения и назидания (Socr. Schol. 
Hist. eccl. УП, 34,15-17: Hansen, 384). 


Сущность А. Церковную А. не следует смешивать с так наз. ”отлучением” (ἀθοριζμός), 
которое представляло собой временное исключение индивида из церковной общины с 
запретом участвовать в таинствах и (для духовных лиц) занимать церковные должности. 
Называемое иногда также "малым отлучением”, оно, в отличие OT Α., служило наказанием за 
меньшие проступки (например, за совершение службы в состоянии запрещения - Апост. 28; 
за симонию - Апост. 29; за использование светской власти для занятия церковной должности 
- Апост. 30 ит.п.), не требовало соборного решения и не нуждалось в торжественной форме 
для своего вступления в силу. 


А. B собственном смыслеедвали следует рассматривать как предание carane, по образцу, 
описанному например в 1 Кор. 5,4-5 (где апостол Павел предлагает "предать сатане” того, кто 
взял в жены собственную мачеху) - ведь сам апостол говорит, что предается Ha мучениетолько 
плоть, M TO лишь для TOTO, чтобы душа спаслась (см. также 1 Тим. 1,20 итолкованиеэтого места 
у св. Иоанна Златоуста в 5 беседе на 1 Тим. - PG 62, 528). Собственно А. представляет собой 
”великое отлучение”, которое полагалось лишь за вероотступничество, а также за упорство B 
догматических заблуждениях и другие поступки, угрожавшие целостности Церкви и чистоте 
вероучения. Однако, под влиянием названных апостольских посланий распространенным 
является убеждение, что А. представляет собой именно предание сатане. Следует в этой 
связи указать на небольшой трактат ”О том, что не следует предавать анафеме ни живых 
ни мертвых” (PG 48, 945-952), составленный в форме поучения и дошедший под именем св. 
Иоанна Златоуста (хотя, видимо, и не принадлежащий ему). Автор поучения разделяет тот 
взгляд, что А. предает человека во власть сатаны (col. 949), но именно поэтому считает её 
недопустимой, поскольку лишение надежды на спасение противоречит фундаментальному 
закону христианства - закону любви к ближнему, независимо от чистоты его веры (в связи 
с этим приводится притча о милосердном самарянине из Лук. 10, 30-37). Допустимым 
признается лишь анафематствование догматических заблуждений (col. 952). Именно 
так поступил св. ап. Павел, произнося ”да будет А? не против конкретных лиц, а против 
неправедных деяний (1 Кор. 16, 22 и Гал. 1, 8) (col. 948). Что же касается людей, то суд над 
ними вершит Высший Судия - те же, кто осуждает других на вечную погибель, присваивают 
себе Его полномочия и будут жестоко наказаны как узурпаторы высшей власти (col. 949). 
Данный взгляд на А. нашел свою поддержку, например, у такого видного византийского 
канониста как Феодор Вальсамон (XII в.). 


В канонистике нередко наблюдаются попытки видеть предпосылки церковной А. в 
словах Христа: «если и Церкви не послушает, то да будет он тебе как язычник и мытарь» 
(Матф. 18,17). Следует, однако, иметь в виду, что эта цитата начинается со слов «если 
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согрешит против тебя брат твой, пойди и обличи его между тобою и им одним» (Матф. 
18,15) и т.д., и речь здесь, таким образом, идет о личных отношениях двух людей, а не о 
единстве Церкви или чистоте вероучения. В канонических евангелиях нет ни термина A., 
ни представления об A., близкого к современному ее пониманию - как сказано, впервые это 
понятие встречается в посланиях ап. Павла. 


Из сказанного следует, что проблема необходимости и допустимости А. является 
весьма сложной. В истории Церкви применение или неприменение А. диктовалось каждый 
раз целым рядом конкретных обстоятельств, среди которых главную роль играла степень 
общественной опасности наказуемого деяния или лица. Особую сложность придает 
проблеме А. ее одновременно богословский и юридический характер. Как показывает 
история Церкви, формально-юридическое применение А. не всегда встречало одобрение 
православных богословов. 


В средневековье как на Западе, так и на Востоке утвердилось мнение блаж. Августина 
о том, что св. крещение препятствует полному исключению индивида из Церкви, и даже А. 
не закрывает окончательно пути к спасению. Тем не менее, предание А. эксплицировалось 
B раннесредневековой Европе как "предание на вечную погибель” (damnatio aeternae mortis, 
excommunicatio mortalis), применявшееся, правда, только за смертные грехи и только в 
случае особенного упорства в заблуждениях и неспособности к исправлению. Неверное 
мнение об А. как окончательном проклятии грешника и обречении его на вечную погибель 
нашло распространение и в дореволюционной России, что привело к многочисленным 
выступлениям против А., прежде всего со стороны образованного дворянства и 
интеллигенции (особенно после отлучения от Церкви графа Л.Н. Толстого). 


Таким образом, согласно православному взгляду, церковная А. представляет собой 
профилактический (воспитательный) акт изоляции от сообщества верующих лица (группы 
лиц), мысли и действия которого (которых) угрожают чистоте вероучения и единству 


Церкви. 


Провозглашение А. Ввиду того, что деяния, заслуживающие А., как правило 
носили характер крупного дисциплинарно-догматического преступления (ересь, раскол), 
персональная А. применялась в древней Церкви в основном к иерархам (разумеется, после 
извержения из сана) и к императорам-еретикам. Ввиду тяжести данного наказания, к нему 
предпочитали прибегать в самых крайних случаях, когда более мягкие средства воздействия 
на согрешающих оказывались безрезультатными. 


Торжественное произнесение А. над кем-л. первоначально предполагало формулу 
”имярек да будет А? ((ἀνάθεμα ἔζηω), т.е. "a будет отлученным, проклятым”; постепенно 
формула могла принимать иной вид, в котором термин А. уже обозначал не отлученного 
субъекта, а акт отлучения как таковой: ”имяреку - А” Возможна была и формулировка 
”анафематствую (-ем) имярека (и/или его ересь)”. Ввиду серьезности и ответственности 
такого шага как предание кого-л. А. уполномоченным органом для этого мог быть 





2A Афиногенов Д.Е. Константинопольский патриархат и иконоборческий кризис в Византии (784-847). M., 1997, с. 
110, со ссылкой Ha Acta SS. Davidis, Symeonis et Georgii, 224.23; там же, 24: «Лев Ш и Константин V не только не были подвер- 
гнуты церковному осуждению, но даже имена их не упоминались» - ср., однако Beck H.-G. Geschichte der orthodoxen Kirche 
im byzantinischen Reich. Géttingen, 1980, 80: Der Horos <des Konzils von 787> wird abgeschlossen durch vier Anathematismen 
gegen die Bilderfeinde. Важно, что имена императоров-иконоборцев He поминались на литургии! 
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первоначально только представительный собор архиереев, синод BO главе с патриархом, a 
в наиболее сложных случаях - вселенский собор. Даже в тех случаях, когда византийские 
императоры или патриархи единолично решали вопрос о предании кого-л. А., они 
предпочитали обставлять это как официальное соборное решение. Известен эпизод из 
жизни св. Иоанна Златоуста, когда в бытность свою архиепископом Константинопольским 
он отказался единолично осудить сторонников Диоскора и еретические сочинения Оригена, 
но настаивал на ”соборном решении” (καθολικὴ διάγνωζις cp. Socr. Schol. Hist. eccl. VI, 14, 1-3: 
Hansen, 335). 


С течением времени предание А. стало сопровождаться особым чинопоследованием. 
При этом предписывалось выносить для поклонения иконы на середину храма, возносить 
благодарение Богу за торжество Церкви над ересями, произносить символ веры и 
изъявлять послушание Церкви, еретикам произносить A., а покровителям церкви — живым 
многолетие, a умершим вечную память. Полное чинопоследование "торжества православия” 
с провозглашением А. всем еретикам было составлено после преодоления иконоборчества 
в Византии и приписывается Мефодию I, патриарху Константинополя (843-847). С тех пор 
это чинопоследование служится в кафедральных храмах на литургии в первое воскресенье 
Великого поста (т. наз. ”Неделя православия”). 


Каноническая неурегулированность вопроса о порядке наложения А. приводила к 
тому, что византийские иерархи зачастую предавали А. еретические догмы без соборного 
решения, от своего имени (ср., например, знаменитые 12 ”анафематизмов” св. Кирилла 
Александрийского против Нестория). Эти ”анафематизмы”, однако, сами по себе He 
имели реальных последствий для соответствующих лиц, а лишь служили полемическим 
выражением позиции данного иерарха по поводу неприемлемых с его т. зр. взглядов. В эпоху 
триадологических и христологических споров персональное, не опирающееся на соборную 
волю анафематствование получило широкое распространение среди богословствующих 
иерархов. Известны такие случаи и в период иконоборчества VIII-IX вв., когда изгоняемые 
иконоборцами православные игумены от своего лица письменно анафематствовали 
соборные решения еретиков (ср. Theod. Stud., ep. 48, 44-51 - Fatouros 1, 131). 


А. может налагаться как при жизни, так и после смерти. В последнем случае налагается 
запрет на поминовение души усопшего, служение панихид и заупокойных литургий, 
произнесение разрешительных молитв”. 


В истории христианской Церкви наиболее драматичным случаем применения А. было 
взаимное анафематствование Римского престола и Константинопольского патриархата 
в 1054 г., вследствие чего единое христианство разделилось на Западное (католичество) и 
Восточное (православие)? 





25 А. императора - поименно не применялась! ср. Gouillard J. Le Synodikon de l'Orthodoxie. Édition et commentaire // 
Travaux et Mémoires, vol. 2 (1967), р. 125. 


26 Beck H.-G. Geschichte der orthodoxen Kirche im byzantinischen Reich. Göttingen, 1980, 146: "Mit dem Anathem belegt 
wurde Michael Kerullarios, Leon von Achrida, ein Kanzler des Patriarchen, sowie alle ihre Helfer”... Kerullarios ”warf... den Bann auf 
die Autoren der Bulle zurück”; S. 147 – «Genau wie der Brief Leons von Achrida sakrosankte Riten und Gebrguche der rumischen 
Kirche angriff, griffen die Legaten sakrosanktes Erbe der byzantinischen Kirche an. Formal mochten die Kirchen aus dem Spiel gelas- 
sen sein, materiell waren sie es nicht»; cp. C. Will. Acta et scripta quae de controversiis ecclesiae Graecae et Latinae saeculo undecimo 
composita extant. Lipsiae et Marpurgi, 1861, 157 ff. - анафемы против православной догматики и обрядности. 
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А. BO внецерковных целях. Поскольку А. является высшим церковным наказанием, 
ее использование во внецерковных (в частности, политических) целях нельзя считать 
каноничным - по крайней мере, оно не имеет опоры в древнем каноническом праве. Однако 
в условиях тесного сближения церковной и светской власти в православных государствах 
иногда имела место А. (отлучение от Церкви) политического характера. В истории Византии 
известны случаи предания А. мятежников и узурпаторов императорской власти. Так, в 1026 г. 
при деятельном участии императора Константина УШ было принято соборное постановление 
06 А. организаторам и участникам мятежа против светской власти. Аналогичные определения 
издавались и последующими императорами (в 1171 и 1272 гг). (Следует заметить, что в 1294 г. 
патриарх Иоанн ХП Космас и епископы не допустили издания аналогичного постановления 
в пользу Михаила IX). К ”политическому” использованию А. прибегали также в период 
гражданской войны в Византии в 40-е гг. ХТУ в. Однако и тогда эта практика встретила резкий 
отпор со стороны таких ведущих канонистов и богословов, как патриарх Филофей Коккин 
и Матфей Ангел Панарет, которые опирались в своей аргументации на уже рассмотренный 
трактат (Псевдо?)-Златоуста и мнение Вальсамона. Противники ”политической” А., кроме 
того, совершенно справедливо указывали на то, что узурпаторами был целый ряд абсолютно 
православных византийских императоров, имена которых, следовательно, должны быть 
вычеркнуты из диптихов и не поминаться на литургии, чего, однако, не происходило. В 
истории РПЦ был аналогичный случай, когда на соборе 1667 г. возник спор между греческими 
и русскими епископами относительно допустимости А. для заговорщиков, пытающихся 
узурпировать власть. Греки, ссылаясь на некое Александрийское патриаршье «собрание 
законов», настаивали на А. для таких лиц - однако русские архиереи, признавая законность А. 
для еретиков и раскольников, не видели оснований отлучать от Церкви лиц, выступающих не 
против церковной, а против светской власти”. 


Внецерковным является и так наз. ”апотропеическое” употребление А. - в качестве 
проклятия за те или иные нежелательные поступки. Так, на многочисленных средневековых 
надгробиях зафиксированы надписи, грозящие анафемой тому, кто разроет могилу. Писцы- 
копиисты также часто изрекали на первой или последней странице рукописи письменные 
анафемы за возможную кражу книги, чтобы отпугнуть потенциальных похитителей. Такие 
же проклятия иногда призывались на голову тех, кто осмелится изменить текст книги. 


Духовные и юридические последствия А. Официальное провозглашение кого-л. А. 
(или над кем-л. А.) приводило к изгнанию этого лица из церковной общины, отлучению 
от св. таинств, запрету посещать церковь и претендовать на христианское погребение. 
Подвергнутый A. исключался, таким образом, из числа спасаемых членов Церкви - "тела 
Христова”. На Западе самое позднее с 9 в. А. полагалась и за общение с лицами, преданными 
А. (закреплено 3 правилом 2 Латеранского собора 1139 г.). Преданный А. был ограничен 
в праве выступать истцом и свидетелем на суде, а его убийство не каралось в обычном 
законном порядке. 


Тяжелейшие духовные и юридические последствия А. диктуют необходимость 
особой осмотрительности при наложении этой кары - так, в уставе Элладской Церкви 
предусматривается обязательная санкция светской власти на предание кого-л. А. 





27 Синайский, с. 58. 
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Применяя А. к наиболее злостным и не поддающимся исправлению нарушителям 
церковного мира и единства, Церковь однако не может утверждать однозначно ни того, что 
преданный А. бесповоротно отлучен от спасения, ни того, что снятие А. обязательно приводит 
к спасению. Во всех случаях конечная участь души предоставляется высшему Божьему суду. 


Снятие А. Предание А. не является актом, бесповоротно закрывающим путь к 
возвращению в Церковь и, в конечном счете, к спасению. После искреннего раскаяния, 
осуждения своих заблуждений и исполнения положенного церковного наказания 
(епитимии), преданное А. лицо может быть принято обратно в Церковь. Условия епитимии 
могут разниться в зависимости от возраста, положения и степени раскаяния отлученного. А. 
может быть снята и после смерти - в этом случае вновь допускаются все виды поминовения 
души, получающей таким обазом благодатное содействие на пути к спасению. 


В 1964 г. в Иерусалиме по инициативе Афинагора, патриарха Константинопольского 
(1886-1972), состоялась его встреча с папой Римским Павлом УТ. Это была первая встреча 
глав Греко-православной и Римско-католической Церквей со времени Флорентийской унии 
1439 г. После этого были отменены взаимные анафемы, существовавшие с 1054 г. 


А.вРусскойПравославной Церкви. Применение А.вРИЦобладаетрядомсущественных 
особенностей по сравнению с древней Церковью. История РПЦ, в отличие от византийской 
Церкви, была бедна ересями и почти не знала случаев явного отпадения от христианства в 
язычество или нехристианские конфессии. Зато очень надолго затянулась на Руси борьба 
с пережитками язычества. В домонгольскую эпоху возник ряд правил, направленных 
против языческих обрядов - так, прав. 15 и 16 митр. Иоанна П (1076/1077-1089) объявляют 
«чуждыми нашей веры и отверженными от соборной церкви» всех, кто приносит жертвы 
на вершинах гор, у болот и колодцев, не соблюдает установления христианского брака и не 
причащается хотя бы раз в Ton”. По прав. 2 митр. Кирилла II (ок. 1247-1281) отлучение от 
Церкви грозило тем, кто в церковные праздники устраивал шумные игры и кулачные бои, 
причем погибшие в таких боях предавались проклятию «в сии век и в будущий»?. Кроме 
того, прав. 5 м-та Иоанна отлучает от Церкви непричащающихся в русской земле и в великий 
пост употребляющих мясо и «скверное», прав. 23 — лиц, продающих христиан в рабство 
«поганым», прав. 25 и 26 - вступивших в кровосмесительные браки, прав. 22 отлучает от 
причастия лиц, виновных в многоженстве или прелюбодеянии. 


В то время как в центральных областях России господствовало православие, среди 
населения западных окраин Российского государства случались уклонения в католичество 
или протестантство. Уклонения в иные конфессии происходили также на Востоке (особенно 
среди мусульман, принявших православие под влиянием обстоятельств и затем вернувшихся 
к своей прежней вере). Едва ли не единственной русской ересью является новгородско- 
псковская ересь стригольников (XIV B.), продолжившаяся позднее, в ХУ - нач. XVI вв. в 
новгородско-московской ереси т. наз. «жидовстующих» (обе ереси обнаруживают общие 
черты, роднящие их с протестантизмом). Своеобразным явлением Русской Церкви стал 
старообрядческий раскол 1666-1667 rr, возникший на почве несогласия с исправлением 
церковных книг и обрядов по греч. образцу. Наконец, довольно большое распространение 
получило в России сектантство. 





28 EK II, 83. 
29 EK II, 183. 
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Церковное отлучение провозглашалось также против лиц, совершавших тяжкие 
преступления против государства - самозванцев, бунтовщиков, изменников. Во всех этих 
конфликтах со светской властью присутствовал, однако, элемент выступления и против 
православия - либо в форме сговора с еретиками (переход самозванца Григория Отрепьева 
на сторону польских интервентов в нач. ХУП в., измена гетмана Малороссии Ивана Мазепы 
в 1709 г. во время войны со шведами), либо в виде прямых гонений на Церковь, как во время 
крестьянских войн XVIII B. 


«Чин православия», перешедший в Русскую Церковь после крещения Руси, постепенно 
подвергался здесь изменениям и дополнениям - в кон. XV в. в него были включены имена 
предводителей «жидовствующих», в ХУП в. - имена изменников и самозванцев «Гришки 
Отрепьева», «Тимошки Акиндинова», мятежника Стеньки Разина, раскольников Аввакума, 
Лазаря, Никиты Суздальца и gp., в XVIII в. - имя «Ивашки Мазепы»?®. Чин православия, 
допускавший изменения со стороны епархиальных епископов, с течением времени утратил 
единообразие - поэтому св. Синод в 1764 г. ввел его новую, исправленную редакцию, 
обязательную для всех епархий. B 1801 г. чин Православия был существенно сокращен - в нем 
перечислены только сами ереси, без упоминания имен еретиков, а из имен государственных 
преступников оставлены (уже в исправленной форме) только «Григорий Отрепьев» и 
«Иван Мазепа». Позднее, в редакции 1869 г. эти имена также были опущены - вместо них 
в чине появилась общая фраза о «дерзающих на бунт» против «православных государей». 
Таким образом, при анафематствовании известных лиц Церковь с течением времени 
постепенно сокращала их число, избегая называть имена и обозначая этих лиц обобщенно, 
по причастности ктому или иному догматическому (дисциплинарному) заблуждению или к 
государственному преступлению. 


Большой резонанс в российском обществе нач. ХХ в. получило отлучение от Церкви 
писателя графа Л.Н. Толстого, осуществленное в послании св. Синода от 22.02.1901 г. за 
взгляды, несовместимые с принадлежностью к православию. Отлучение было выдержано в 
деликатных формулировках: «отторг себя сам от всякого общения с Церковью», «Церковь не 
считает его своим членом», «отпадение его от Церкви». 





30 Суворов, О церк. наказ., 150. 
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Slavery in Byzantium from 566 until 1453 


0 The chronological frame is, on the one hand, set by the death of Justinian I (565), and the 
Ottoman conquest of Constantinople, on the other hand. 


First and foremost, a word about the sources of slave labor during this period: these were 
children born to female household slaves, the acquisition of male and female slaves by means of 
inheritance and gratuitous transfer of ownership, that is endowment, but above of all, the purchase 
of male and female slaves on the slave market. Another source was the acquisition of slaves by war, 
that is, by the enslavement of prisoners of war, partly also by means of piracy. As a rule orthodox 
co-religionists and compatriots (homophyloi) were released, but not Latin (Catholic) foreigners 
(allophyloi). Slaves however, acquired as prisoners of war, were often sold, exchanged or ransomed. 
In a very few cases enslavement was imposed as a penalty by the civil and ecclesiastical courts. 


I Turning now to the legal framework mentioned in my papers title. The legal definition of 
slavery and its modification in the Byzantine Empire can be seen most clearly in the regulations 
found in the civil norms as decreed by the Emperors. Although the predominant evidence comes 
from law codes, other sorts of evidence -- individual laws and novels or collections of novels, a book 
of regulations or the list of decrees included in Theophanes’s world chronicle provide additional, 
more concrete evidence. To a great extent, however, the Corpus juris civilis initiated by Justinian I 
remained valid and was subjected to a Greek revision or rather an incomplete adjustment under the 
Emperors Basil I (867-886) and Leo VI (886-912). This revision is reflected in the “the 60 Imperial 
books” entitled “ta Basilika biblia” (= “ta Basilika/the Basilics") and formed the collection of the 
valid “Imperial” law codes, which was probably completed in 888 (Dölger-Müller No. 514a). In this 
way the Byzantine Empire received a renewed Roman legal foundation in the Basilics. In addition 
the civil codes were augmented by the canon law, consisting of the rules and regulations issued 
either by the Byzantine Orthodox Church alone or together with the Emperor. These regulated faith 
and the religious life of Christians in the Empire. 


The law codes of concern to us are the following: the Ecloga, the book of statutes promulgated 
by Emperors Leo III. and Constantine У. in 741 (DöMü 304); the Eisagoge (formerly Epanagoge), 
from 885/6(?) [the last year of Basil I; DöMü 505b], a code, which was only valid for a few months; 
and the Prochiron (Procheiros Nömos), promulgated 907 (?) by Leon VI. (DöMü 549a). 


The following individual laws and novels concern slavery to a greater or lesser degree: the re- 
affirmation by Justin II. in 572 of Justinian’s novel 144 against the Samaritans (and other heretics), 
DöMü 250 ; the (questionable) novel by Phokas (602-610) concerning taxes on ships which sailed 
through the Bosporus with slaves on board, DöMü 161; the novel concerning marriage announced 
by empress Irene in 780 (DöMü 338); 22 of the 113 novels by Leo VI (from 886/9, in part later). 
In addition we have the (2.) novel issued by Romanos I Lakapenos as early as 928/929 against the 
drive of the “powerful” (dynatoi) to acquire land (DöMü 628) and two novels by Constantine VII. 
Porphyrogennetos (944-959): One (DöMü 678) concerns the inclusion of the value of existing, 
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but now to be freed slaves in intestate inheritance, while the other novel (DöMü 679) concerns the 
treatment of runaway slaves. The so-called -novel on monasteries by Nikephoros’ II. Phokas from 
964( DöMü 699) is only marginally pertinent, whereas the individual novel, probably dating from 
971, issued by Emperor John I Tzimiskes concerning a “slave toll” ((DóMü 754) is important. So, 
too, is the novel enacted by Alexios I Komnenos in 1095 (DöWirth 1177, 1178), which served а 
double purpose, to be explained later. John Kinnamos reports indirectly about a decree issued by 
Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180) against self-selling as a slave, but since current research considers 
it to refer only ostensibly to slavery we can disregard it. 


Finally we have two other works, consisting of regulations, to consider: one is the famous list 
of measures, known as the so-called “10 evil deeds” of Emperor Nikephoros I dating from 809/10, 
where however only a single one the (DóMü 377) is of interest; the other work is the even more 
famous Book of the Eparch (the Eparchikon biblion) issued by Leo VI in 912 (DóMü 556a). 


After this overview let me provide further information on the intention and purpose of the 
sources I’ve just mentioned, beginning with the Ecloga. After a period of crisis in which knowledge 
of valid legislation had declined, the Ecloga reinforced essential parts of Justinianic legislation in a 
modified form, combining this with a number of new supplements. There are 18 titles, often divided 
into chapters (with sub-sections): title 8 concerns “manumission/release and (re)enslavement” also in 
relation to prisoners of war. Ecl. 8,1-4 reinforces the various types of release that had been regulated 
by Justinian’s CIC and canon 85 of the Concilium Quinisextum/Council in Trullo from 691/692. While 
8.1,4 is partially new, 8.1,6 is completely new: For the first time 8.1,4 allows a master or mistress or 
even “their children with the parents’ consent” to free a slave by having him baptised. And according 
to 8.1,6 a person who continues to be held in slavery although he has been granted his freedom, 
should “turn to the Holy Church or to the relevant official” and prove his status in order to have “the 
benefit of his emancipation” Title 8,2 determines that a free man who is “taken prisoner of war by 
foes” and sold as a slave by them (to a Byzantine, of course), should regain his status as a free man 
from his new master, if the slave can “pay the price [previously] arranged” with the master. If he (the 
slave) is not able to do this, “the master who has bought him should retain him as a hired serf until he 
has received the sum agreed on’, but “judges should determine the value which is to be credited to the 
ransomed [τῷ ἀγορασθέντι] annually in lieu of pay”. (E.H.Freshfield: A Manual of Roman Law. The 
Ecloga...rendered into English, 1926, 89 wrote erroneously “to the ransomer"). 


This regulation curbed slave trafficking in part since it put a stop to resale. According to Yuval 
Rotman (Byzant. Slavery and the Mediterranean world, 2009), however, it also opened the door to 
the practice increasingly followed by the Byzantine Empire of exchanging (or ransoming) prisoners 
or slaves with foreign powers. The regulations in Ecl. 8.4,1-2 are also new: a slave who has returned 
from captivity as a prisoner-of-war, “and has inflicted any damage on the enemy for the benefit of 
the state” should be released. A person who has escaped from captivity without inflicting damage on 
the enemy “should remain a slave for five years” before being given his freedom. According to Ecl. 
8,4,2 a slave who defects to the enemy, and then returns in remorse, should remain a slave lifelong 
on account of his desertion. 


The regulations for slaves in title 17, the part of the Ecloga which concerns itself with criminal 
law, are in part modifications or innovations. For example 17,12 “the master of a slave who has 
committed theft” should “pay compensation” if he “intends to retain this slave”; otherwise “he 
should present him to the person he had robbed, in full ownership” This regulation was adopted 
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by the Eisagoge and the Prochiron, but not by the Basilics. The compensation should evidently be 
understood in such a way that the person robbed receives both the goods and the compensation 
due. Regulation 17, 17 deals with this too: someone who “abducts, hides or conceals someone else’s 
slave” must not only return the slave but also “present the owner with a further slave or with the 
price for one”. That means, unlawful appropriation (plagium) of a slave is now legally separated from 
unlawful appropriation of a free person which is treated in title 17, 16. 


The reform of the older regulation lies in the fact that the price is now left unspecified in contrast 
with the sum of 20 solidi, fixed by Justinian (Cod. 6,1,4). In addition it is no longer necessary to pay 
the double value in compensation which it would be for stealing an article/furtum (cf. Ecl. 17,11), 
that is two slaves or their value. This is (by Sinogowitz, Studien z. Strafrecht der Ecloga) taken to be 
evidence for the fact that the Byzantines no longer considered slaves “simply a commodity, as they 
had in earlier times” The old exemption from punishment for fornication with slaves in ones’ own 
possession, is rescinded by Ecl. 17, 21, which now determines: “Local officials” are to clarify the 
facts and then sell the slave in another province, the proceeds going to the state. Intercourse with a 
female slave not in one’s own possession is regulated in 17,22: the fine and compensation is given 
as 36 Nomismata (that is roughly a quarter of the annual average assets of ca. 2 pounds/litrai in 
gold) to be paid to her master by a well-to-do (entimos) culprit. This far exceeds the normal value 
of a slave which is estimated at 10-20 Nomismata (see the price list contained in the Prochiron). 
A culprit of “lower class” (euteles/humilior) was to “be beaten” or to pay according to his means. 
(Terms normally denoting slaves: oiketes, doulos/e). 


The Prochiron adopted this regulation and improved on it. The novel issued by Irene mentioned 
above states that “no-one may enter into lawful marriage with a girl of slave status”; a state of affairs 
which had, according to the Ecloga’s editor Ludwig Burgmann, “been allowed, implicitly but also 
quite obviously in the Ecloga.” Later Emperors had not confirmed this prohibition because they did 
not share Irenes willingness to comply with the quote “maximum demands made by the church’, as 
Burgmann put it! 


Regulations in the Eisagoge concerning slaves and their release are found in particular in 
title 37 (on manumission and freedmen/women/peri eleutheriön kai apeleutheriön), title 40 (on 
penalties) and in the almost analogous passages of the Prochiron, title 34 (on manumission) and 
39 (Peri ротди Гоп penalties). Both law codes adopted most of their criminal law from the Ecloga. 
Indeed “criminal proceedings against slaves were [also] permitted (by Justinian’s time at the latest)”, 
meaning that they were no longer “exempt from punishment.” Thus it was in Spyros Troianoss 
words “expressly prescribed for some serious offences that the culprit’s legal status was irrelevant for 
the prosecution’, or other factual findings were formulated in such a way that “only slaves could have 
committed them.” (Troianos, Bemerkungen zum Strafrecht der Ecloga, FS Svoronos 1986, 56,58). 


The only pertinent one of Nikephoros Гз “evil deeds” that I mentioned above involves taxing 
the purchase of slaves, because, according to Theophanes “those who had bought household 
slaves/oiketika somata outside Abydos and especially in the Dodecanese were to pay an impost 
of 2 Nomismata per head”. Hence the emperor, or rather the fisc, wanted to profit from the slave 
trafficking in the Aegean as far south as Rhodos. 


Of the 22 novels of Leo VI which concern slaves, the following should be highlighted: No. 38 
allowed Imperial slaves to dispose of their own property. No. 40 rules that slaves owned by captives 
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who die intestate and without issue should not fall to the state but be released. No. 59 forbids a free 
man to sell himself into slavery. No. 60 forbids castration, also for slaves; should it be carried out, 
the slave must be released. No. 67 states that a man who defects to the enemy twice should be sold 
into slavery for three years — and if he defects more than three times he is to be sold into slavery for 
good. No. 100 allows a free person who desires to marry a slave to sell himself to a master of his 
choice. Both should be released at his death together with their children. Ifthe free partner does not 
desire to become a slave, and cannot ransom his partner, he may work for the master for wages of 2 
Nomismata per year until he has paid off the stipulated sum. No. 101 states that a manumitted slave 
who marries a slave may either renounce his manumission and remain a slave until his master dies, 
or pay the price stipulated for the manumission of his partner. If he attempts to achieve the release 
by force (without paying) he must remain a slave because of his lack of respect. Of the 35 novels 
by Leo VI which deal with ecclesiastical issues, only Nos. 5, 6 and 9-11 refer to slaves. They were 
issued so as to eliminate discrepancies between (secular) civil and canon law. The late Marie Theres 
Fögen, however, almost totally denies that Nos. 9-11 about “escaped slaves who were consecrated 
as clergy, monks or even bishops” could have had any effect “since they were irrelevant, marginal 
regulations.” In general she also sees in the “very abstractly stylised novels of Leo VI a retreat and 
concentration on the symbolic.” But she does, in her commentary on No. 49, point out that Leo VI 
consciously revoked the option authorized by Justinian and confirmed by Dig. 22,5,7, of treating 
testimony given by slaves as “valid if no other evidence was available” in the iudicia publica. The 
very fact that Cod. Iust. 6,23,1 (dealing with the acceptance of a slave as witness to a will) is missing 
from the Basilics is a strong indication that Leo actively intervened in this way. 


Let’s now turn to a one-off decree of John I Tzmiskes. This concerns a tax on the slave trade and 
decrees that officers and soldiers may sell or give their prisoners-of-war and other people enslaved 
during the war tax free (that is free of “kommerkion”) to comrades in arms or serving officers. This 
is also true for slaves, presented by a soldier “to persons in the capital or in the provinces’, or those 
“sent to his own property or to his relatives” But for slaves sold in the marketplace to a local archon 
who had not taken part in the war, the buyer must pay a tax, and likewise ifhe then sold them again. 
If a local archon who had not taken part in the campaign buys slaves on the army’s return and 
sells them to his friends, the buyer must also pay the tax. For slaves captured during the siege of a 
stronghold by marines cooperating with cavalry no tax is due. If, however, the marines buy slaves 
in the market from a slave dealer or from Bulgarians, then taxes are due. Marines who fraudulently 
acquire slaves in times of peace must pay the tax and will also be prosecuted. If slaves are sold or 
given to marines by cavalry officers during a joint operation of navy and cavalry then no taxes are 
due. In the whole text the slaves are designated only by the term “psycharia”. - This novel of 971, 
of which a critical edition has recently been published in the Frankfort Series Fontes Minores 12 by 
Martin Vucetié, is the reaction to the increased number of enslaved prisoners-of-war caused by John 
I Tzmiskes campaign against Bulgaria and the resulting upswing in trade. According to its editor it 
regulates “which of the enslaved prisoners-of-war were to be taxed and which slaves were tax free.” 
Through this novel the Emperor apparently intended to increase the flow of cash into the public 
purse and - by means of tax relief - to heighten the soldier’s motivation to take part in campaigns. 


The series of imperial novels on slaves ends with the novel issued by Alexios I Komnenos 
in 1095 and this served a double purpose: It prohibited the masters of slaves who had filed a suit 
for manumission on the grounds of being descendants of (free) Bulgarians (not of Bulgarian 
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prisoners-of-war) from producing counter witnesses. Slaves, however, were permitted to produce 
counter witnesses if their master sued them. On the other hand slaves were allowed (for the first time) 
to have their own marriage consecrated by the church; their masters were called upon to respect this 
wish. If they refused they forfeited these slaves. This rule was slow to take effect as we can see in records 
of ecclesiastical courts from the 12^ C. However, we should keep in mind, that this church marriage 
concession for slaves did not lead to manumission nor did it change a slaves legal status. 


We now come to the Book of the Eparch, which Leo VI issued as a book of rules having the 
force of law. It is according to its editor Johannes Koder “the most important written witness to the 
history of Constantinople’s economy.’ We must remember, however, that the BoE is incomplete and 
does not include all trades, professions and guilds. The 22 titles of the BoE mention freedmen and 
slaves several times. It does not differentiate between what a doulos and an oiketes may do, although 
it does differentiate in its use of these terms. According to Koder (JOB 41/ 1991) doulos “is used 
in express contrast to eleutheros when the same situation has differing consequences for freemen 
and slaves as far as sentence, surety when setting up a business or the explicit definition of job 
specifications is concerned.” The term oiketes is used (as Koder states) “when referring to activities 
which the owner is going to authorize or commission the oiketes to carry out. It is also used when 
the legislator declares that a particular profession may not be practised by oiketai (for example the 
profession of someone who prepares silk, that is a katartarios) and finally in the particular case 
where the sale of highly specialised workers from silk production ‘to outsiders or foreigners’ ...is 
prohibited. In general, ...the BoE tacitly assumes that slaves possess a legal and social status which 
allow them to work as entrepreneurs in most professions.’ As far as penalties are concerned, it is 
striking that in BoE 2,8 (on the goldsmiths) slaves who exceed the maximum allowed weight when 
buying gold bullion (for further processing) without giving notice to the master of the goldsmiths 
are punished with confiscation. And according to BoE 12,9 (on the soap boilers) slaves who do not 
follow the regulations concerning the seals of the scales used in the soap industry are punished by 
being handed over to the Imperial household. 


Turning to the church, there are only a few decisions taken by the so called Synodos endemousa 
at Constantinople, which concern slaves, the most important being the regulation about church 
asylum for slaves. Although the church did not originally offer asylum to slaves who had committed 
an offence, the following resolution was passed in 1059 prompted by a particular case (Grumel- 
Darrouzès 887). The Church would protect slaves seeking asylum out of sympathy and, acting in a 
maternal spirit, would save them from capital punishment. However, by selling them to religious or 
church institutions they were sentenced to lifelong slavery with no hope of achieving freedom. They 
were to remain conscious, in this way, of their crime and to repent. In this particular case a slave 
who had confessed to murder was committed entirely into the care of the Bishop of Priene after 
he had donated 24 Nomismata, to serve him and his successors. No bishop or cleric could sell him 
outside the church or give him any chance to escape the Synod’s punishment. If he did manage to 
escape he was threatened with even harsher conditions, while the bishop and the bishopric were to 
be punished under church law. Some other cases in which slaves were involved can be found in the 
late Byzantine Patriarchal records. All of them are registered in the index, volume 7, of the Regestes 
des actes du Patriarcat de Constantinople, prepared by Jean Darrouzes in 1991. 


II Of the surviving juridical texts which were never enacted three are often cited and were 
long considered to be laws: the Nomos Georgikos (The Farmer’ law), the Nomos Rhodion Nautikos 
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(The Rhodian Sea-Law) and the Nomos Stratiotikos. They are generally found - according to 
L.Burgmann - “in the context of legal guidebooks from the 8" and 9" С - the Ecloga, Eisagoge, 
Prochiron and Epitome - and their derivatives” The Nomos Georgikos is structured in 85 paragraphs 
and was evidently often used. Originating from the 7-9" C, we find many manuscripts from the 
108 C onwards, as is shown by Igor Medvedev’s critical edition. It deals with peasant regulations 
and customs for an area rich in vineyards but not in olive groves. Slaves are only mentioned in § 
45-47 and 71-72 “in connection with cattle rustling ... and with the delivery of cattle to shepherds”. 
Capital punishment for slaves guilty of losing a herd of cattle or of stealing cattle is also mentioned. 


The Nomos Nautikos is a collection of regulations for maritime jurisdiction, compiled between 
the 6" and the 8" C, perhaps even as late as the second half of the 9" С. $ Ш 15 discusses slaves on 
board ship. The Nomos Stratiotikos was compiled by 900, and probably much earlier. Regulation 
22 records that a person who is conscripted and evades service by fleeing, is to be enslaved for 
betraying his own freedom. 


Revealing insights into the status of slaves from the viewpoint of the civil legal courts in the 
capital city are found in the collection known as the Peira, According to the Prolegomena to the 
PmbZ II, it was compiled around 1040/50 probably for teaching purposes by an “assistant and 
admirer of the judge Eustathios Rhomaios (ca. 970-1040)? It consists of 75 titles and 1048 chapters. 
According to Helga Kópsteins central article about “Slaves in the Peira” [Fontes Minores 9,1993] 
“slightly more than 100” of the 1048 chapters, “thus 10%, address legal questions about slavery or 
mention slaves or freedmen" The critical edition of the Peira is currently being prepared by Dieter 
Simon and Diether R. Reinsch. 


Further source material of legal or at least juridical character consists of Byzantine treaties 
with other states, because they also deal with slaves in several aspects, thus treaties with the Califate, 
with the Rus, with the tribes of the Hamdanids or the Banu Habib. Amongst late Byzantine treaties 
the most remarkable for us is that concluded with the Mamluk-Sultans in 1281 (DöWi 30540). 
Finally we know several wills, which mention slaves and give details about manumission: the will of 
the Cappadocian landowner Eustathios Boilas in 1059 is the most detailed one. 


Lit. G. Prinzing, s.v. Byzanz, in: Handwörterbuch der antiken Sklaverei. Im Auftrag der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften u. der Literatur, Mainz, hrsg. v. H. Heinen et alii, red. J. Deissler, 
Lieferung 1-5 (or 6), Stuttgart 2016 (with bibliography). 
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Bestimmungen zum Hochverrat in mittelbyzantinischen Rechtsbüchern 


Versucht man, einen vormodernen „Staat“ nach der Stabilität seiner Führungsspitze qualitativ 
zu bewerten, so schneidet das Byzantinische Reich eher schlecht ab: Dass sich der Kaiser während 
seiner Herrschaft mit Verschwörungen auseinanderzusetzen hatte, war mehr Regel denn Ausnahme. 
Nicht selten erlag der basileus einem Komplott und verlor dabei neben Herrschaft auch sein Leben.” 
Diese Instabilitát an der Spitze des Byzantinischen Reiches war insofern bis zu einem gewissen Grade 
systemimmanent, als erstens das Kaisertum im Prinzip jedem offenstand und zweitens der Kaiser 
selbst zwar eine sakrale Person war, eine erfolgreiche Usurpation jedoch gleichwohl ex eventu als 
Ausdruck góttlichen Willens gedeutet werden konnte. Zwar spielte der dynastische Gedanke über 
weite Phasen der byzantinischen Geschichte eine bedeutende Rolle, doch gab es selbst zu diesen 
Zeiten, in denen ein vergleichsweise hoher Grad an Stabilitat zu erwarten gewesen ware, zahlreiche 
Umsturzversuche, die letzten Endes blof nicht von Erfolg gekrónt waren. Ganz abgesehen davon 
konnte der Kaiser natürlich auch von einem Mitglied seiner eigenen Familie gestürzt werden. Das 
Kaisertum war folglich für seinen Inhaber ein hochgradig gefährliches „Amt“. Ralph-Johannes Lilie 
berechnete etwa für die mittelbyzantinische Zeit (602-1204), dass über 50 Prozent der Kaiser durch 
eine Usurpation an die Macht gelangten.*” 


Wie man mit Aufrührern und Usurpatoren nach einem gescheiterten Aufstand, Anschlag bzw. 
Umsturzversuch im Einzelfall verfuhr, hielten insbesondere byzantinische Geschichtsschreiber 
und Chronisten fest. Ohne an dieser Stelle ins Detail zu gehen, kann konstatiert werden, dass die 
Strafmaßnahmen erheblich variierten, und von Exekution über Verstümmelung, Verbannung und 
Konfiskation bis hin zu einer Einweisung in ein Kloster reichten. Darüber hinaus konnte der Kaiser 
natürlich prinzipiell auch Milde walten und den Straftáter begnadigen lassen, wenn dies in seinem 
Interesse lag. 


Angesichts der großen Anzahl an - oftmals erfolgreichen - Umsturzversuchen liegt der 
Verdacht nahe, dass dies - gerade im Falle einer Herrschaft mit schriftlich fixierter Rechtstradition, 
wie es das Byzantinische Reich war? - auch seinen Niederschlag in juristischen Texten fand, und 





31 Vgl. dazu bspw. R.-J. Гиле, Der Kaiser in der Statistik. Subversive Gedanken zur angeblichen Allmacht der byzantinischen 
Kaiser, in: Hypermachos. Studien zu Byzantinistik, Armenologie und Georgistik. Festschrift für Werner Seibt zum 65. Geburtstag, 
hrsg. von CH. SrTAvRAKOS/ A.-K. WassiLIOU/ М. К. KRIKORIAN, Wiesbaden 2008, S. 211-233. Zur frühbyzantinischen Zeit s. nun vor 
allem R. PFEILSCHIFTER, Der Kaiser und Konstantinopel. Kommunikation und Konfliktaustragung in einer spátantiken Metropole 
(Millennium-Studien, 44) Berlin/ Boston 2013. Zu Aufstánden und Usurpationen von der Mitte des zehnten bis zum frühen zwólf- 
ten Jahrhundert s. J.-C. CHEYNET, Pouvoir et contestations à Byzance (963-1210) (Byzantina Sorbonensia, 9) Paris 1990. 


32 Line, Kaiser (wie Anm. 1) 5. 215. Für die gesamte byzantinische Zeit (324-1204) kommt er auf 37 erfolgreiche Usurpatio- 
nen bei einer Anzahl von insgesamt 94 byzantinischen Kaisern; ebd. S. 212 f. 


33 Zur juristischen Literatur im Byzantinischen Reich s. P. E. PIELER, Byzantinische Rechtsliteratur, in: H. HUNGER, Die ho- 
chsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, Bd. 2 (Byzantinisches Handbuch im Rahmen des Handbuchs der Altertumswissen- 
schaft, 5,2) München 1978, S. 341-480; Sp. N. TROIANOS, Οι πηγές του Βυζαντινού Δικαίου, Афеп/ Komotini ?2011. Einen konzisen 
Überblick gibt auch B. STOLTE, Justice: Legal Literature, in: E. JEFFREYS/ J. HALDON/ В. Cormack (Hg.), The Oxford Handbook of 
Byzantine Studies, Oxford 2008, S. 691-698. 
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zwar insofern, als dem Hochverräter durch die hieraus abgeleitete Rechtspraxis in aller Deutlichkeit 
und Schärfe die Konsequenzen seines Handelns vor Augen geführt und er dadurch idealiter von 
einem derartigen Versuch abgehalten wurde. 


Ausgehend von diesen Vorüberlegungen, möchte ich im Folgenden den rechtlichen 
Bestimmungen zum Hochverrat” in drei mittelbyzantinischen Rechtsbüchern nachgehen, und zwar 
in Ecloga”, Eisagoge* und Prochiron”. Dass diese Bestimmungen ihre Grundlagen zu einem guten Teil 
im Corpus iuris civilis des Kaisers Iustinianos I. (527-565) haben, muss kaum betont werden. Es sind 
dort vor allem der 4. Titel des 48. Buchs der Digesten?? sowie der 8. Titel des 9. Buchs des Codex? (Ad 
legem Iuliam maiestatis), die mit einer Vielzahl an Bestimmungen zur Thematik aufwarten und die in 
griechischer Übersetzung Eingang in die - später Basiliken genannten - 60 Bücher Kaiser Leons VI. 
(886-912) fanden." Im Vergleich zu diesen Bestimmungen, die hier und heute aus Zeitgründen in ihrer 
Gesamtheit nicht ausführlicher berücksichtigt werden können, nehmen sich jene in Ecloga, Eisagoge 
und Prochiron eher bescheiden aus, was aufgrund des bereits in den Titeln der drei Bücher deutlich 
werdenden Charakters dieser Schriften („Auswahl‘, „Einführung“ , Handbuch") nicht verwundert. 


Wenn bislang unter Hochverrat lediglich Anschläge auf und Umsturzversuche gegen einen 
herrschenden Kaiser verstanden wurden, so greift dies letztlich zu kurz. Als Hochverrat gilt - modern 
gedacht - generell ein Angriff auf den inneren Bestand oder die verfassungsmäßige Ordnung eines 
Staates. Von ihm geschieden wird zumeist der Landesverrat, der sich gegen die äußere Sicherheit eines 
Staates, sowie das Majestätsverbrechen (gr. καθοσίωσις, lat. crimen laesae maiestatis), das sich gegen die 
Person des Herrschers richtet. Da einerseits in einer - nicht zuletzt sakral legitimierten - Monarchie 
ein Anschlag auf das von Gott eingesetzte Oberhaupt, den basileus, immer auch als Anschlag auf die 
göttliche Ordnung, d. h. auf die politeia – den „Staat“ — selbst interpretiert werden konnte (und auch 
wurde) und da andererseits die Scheidung zwischen „Innenpolitik“ und „Außenpolitik“ und damit 
zwischen „innerer“ und „äußerer“ Sicherheit im modernen Sinne häufig ebenso schwer auf vormoderne 
Verhältnisse angewendet werden kann, erscheint es zielführend, im Weiteren auf diese - zu Unrecht 
Klarheit suggerierende - terminologische Trennung zu verzichten. Unter Hochverrat verstehe ich im 
Weiteren also nicht nur Anschläge auf und Verschwörungen gegen einen Kaiser (und damit gegen die 
politeia als Gesamtheit), sondern darüber hinaus alle Handlungen, die auf ,,niedrigerer“ Ebene den 
Fortbestand des Reiches bedrohten, und zwar insbesondere in der Auseinandersetzung mit feindlich 





34 Zum Hochverrat vgl. insbesondere Sp. М. TROIANOS, О »Ποινάλιος“ tov Εκλογαδίου. Συμβολή εις την ιστορίαν της εξε- 
λίξεως του ποινικού δικαίου απὀ tov Corpus Iuris Civilis µέχρι των Βασιλικών (Forschungen zur byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte, 
6) Frankfurt am Main 1980, S. 10-12, К. A. MPURDARA, Καθοσίωσις και τυραννίς κατά τους µέσους βυζαντινούς χρόνους. Μακε- 
δονική δυναστεία (867-1056) Athen 1981 und A. KAZHDAN, in: A. KAZHDAN u. a. (Hg.), The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, New 
York/ Oxford 1991, Bd. 3, S. 2110 f., s. v. „Treason, high“ sowie P. ANGELINI, Treason and Crimes Against the Emperor and the State 
in the Byzantine Juridical Compilations, in: Teoria e Storia del Diritto Privato 8 (2015) S. 1-27. 

35 Ecloga. Das Gesetzbuch Leons III. und Konstantinos' V. Herausgegeben von L. BURGMANN (Forschungen zur byzantini- 
schen Rechtsgeschichte, 10) Frankfurt am Main 1985. 


36 Eisagogé tu nomu, in: Collectio librorum iuris Graeco-Romani ineditorum, ed. C. E. ZACHARIAE A LINGENTHAL, Leipzig 
1852, S. 53-217 (Ndr. 10. ZEpos/ P. ZEpos, Jus Graecoromanum, Bd. 2, S. 229-368). 


30 Πρόχειρος Νόμος, ed. ZACHARIAE A LINGENTHAL, Heidelberg 1837 (Ndr. 10. ZEPos/ P. ZEPOS, Jus Graecoromanum, 
Bd. 2, S. 107-228. 


38 Corpus iuris civilis, Bd. 1: Institutiones, ed. P. KRÜGER. Digesta, ed. TH. Momsen, Berlin 1872 (Ndr. Dublin/ Zürich 
1970), 48,4 (S. 844 Е). 


39 Corpus iuris civilis, Bd. 2: Codex Iustinianus, ed. P. KRÜGER, Berlin 1877 (Ndr. Dublin/ Zürich 1970), 9.8 (S. 373 f.). 


40 Basilicorum libri LX, Ser. A, Bd. 8: Textus Libri LX, ed. H. J. SCHELTEMA/ D. HOLWERDA/ N. VAN DER WAL, Groningen 
1988, 60.36 (S. 2964-2970). 
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gesinnten Nachbarn. Zu diesen Handlungen zahlten somit, wie gleich zu zeigen sein wird, beispielsweise 
auch Kollaboration, Desertion, Anstachelung des Feindes sowie die Preisgabe kriegswichtigen Wissens. 


Ecloga 


In der im Jahr 741 promulgierten Ecloga (Ἐκλογὴ τῶν νόμων) der Kaiser Leon Ш. und 
Konstantinos V., die sich gemaf ihrer Inscriptio als Auswahl des justinianischen Corpus iuris 
civilis begreift, ist der 17. Titel der Bestrafung von Kriminaldelikten gewidmet (Ποινάλιος τῶν 
ἐγκληματικῶν κεφαλαίων). Dieser setzt sich aus 53 bzw. 54 Kapiteln zusammen," von denen zwei 
Abschnitte das Strafmaß fiir Hochverrat festlegen. In Kapitel 3 des 17. Titels heißt es: 


Wer gegen den Kaiser konspiriert oder Anschläge plant oder eine Verschwörung gegen den 
Staat der Christen unternimmt, dem gebührte es zwar, unverzüglich zu sterben, da er auf die 
Vernichtung des Ganzen sann. Damit aber nicht Leute, die vielleicht mit anderen verfeindet 
sind, diese ohne Verfahren töten und später zur Verteidigung vorbringen: „Er hat gegen den 
Kaiser geredet‘, muß ein solcher auf der Stelle unter strenge Bewachung genommen und 
der ihn betreffende Sachverhalt an den Kaiser berichtet werden; und weiter muß man so 
verfahren, wie dieser selbst untersuchen und beschließen wird.” 


Auffallend ist zunächst die Parallelisierung von Konspiration gegen bzw. Anschlag auf den 
Kaiser als Individuum einerseits mit derjenigen der Verschwörung gegen den „Staat“ der Christen, 
der πολιτεία τῶν Χριστιανῶν, andererseits, die den einleitend angekündigten Verzicht auf eine 
Unterscheidung zwischen Hochverrat und Majestätsverbrechen rechtfertigt. Aus einem Anschlag auf 
den Kaiser wird der Versuch einer Vernichtung des Ganzen (τὸ πᾶν), d. h. der ganzen gottgewollten 
Ordnung. Dass derjenige, der sich dieses Verbrechen zu Schulden hat kommen lassen, im Grunde den 
Tod verdiente, versteht sich demnach von selbst. Deutlich hingewiesen wird jedoch auf die Gefahr der 
Verleumdung, die einen Aufschub der unmittelbaren Bestrafung des Täters erfordert, um zunächst 
eine Untersuchung einzuleiten. Die Beurteilung des Sachverhaltes liegt dann letzten Endes beim 
Kaiser selbst. Er allein entscheidet darüber, ob die Anschuldigung zu Recht oder zu Unrecht erfolgte 
und welches Strafmaß er dementsprechend als adäquat erachtet. Man könnte annehmen, dass es das 
bereits in der Inscriptio der Ecloga angekündigte Streben der Kaiser nach einer Verbesserung der 
justinianischen Gesetzgebung im Sinne größerer Milde“ gewesen sei, das die eindeutige Festlegung 
auf ein Strafmaß vermied. Dagegen spricht jedoch, dass auch dort bereits auf eine automatische 
Bestrafung des genannten Vergehens verzichtet wurde und es dem Kaiser selbst überlassen blieb, in 
einer solchen Angelegenheit zu verfahren, wie es ihm für richtig erschien.“ In Codex 9.8.3 wird zudem 
ebenfalls die Gefahr einer falschen Anschuldigung thematisiert.” 





41 Vgl. ECLOGA (wie Anm. 5) S. 124 f. 

42 Евр, 17.3 (S. 22677799): Ὁ κατὰ βασιλέως φατριάζων ἢ βουλευόμενος ἢ συνωμοσίας Kat’ αὐτοῦ ἢ τῆς πολιτείας τῶν χρι- 
στιανῶν ποιῶν, τὸν μὲν τοιοῦτον ἥρμοζε κατὰ τὴν ὥραν θανατοῦσθαι ὡς τὴν τοῦ παντὸς κατάλυσιν μελετήσαντα. ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα μή τινες καὶ 
ἐχθρωδῶς πολλάκις διακείμενοι πρός τινας ἀκρίτως φονεύσωσιν ἀπολογίαν ἐσχάτως προσφέροντες, ὡς κατὰ τῆς βασιλείας ἐλάλησεν, 
δέον τὸν τοιοῦτον κατὰ τὸν τόπον ὑπὸ στερεὰν παραφυλακὴν γίνεσθαι καὶ τὰ περὶ αὐτοῦ τῷ βασιλεῖ ἀναφέρεσθαι καὶ καθὼς λοιπὸν 
αὐτὸς ἀνακρινεῖ καὶ βουλεύσεται ποιεῖν. Ubersetzung EBD. 5. 227. Vgl. dazu insb. ANGELINI, Treason (wie Anm. 4) 5. 6-8. 

43 Epp. Inscriptio (S. 1601:8). 

44 CODEX IUSTINIANUS (wie Anm. 9) 9.7.1.1 (S. 373): Unde integris omnibus ad nostram scientiam referatur, ut ex personis 


hominum dicta pensemus et, utrum praetermitti an exsequi rite debeat, ceseamus. 


45 Epp. 9.8.3 (S. 373). 
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Allgemein gesprochen, konnte der Kaiser natiirlich stets Gnade walten lassen; ganz gleich, 
welche Bestrafung für ein Vergehen in einem Gesetz zuvor festgelegt worden war. Gleichwohl ist es 
interessant, dass gerade bei diesem Vergehen - anders als sonst in der Ecloga - kein tatsächliches 
Strafmaß bestimmt wurde. 


In Kapitel 53 des 17. Titels der Ecloga wird darüber hinaus ein Vergehen thematisiert, das 
Hochverrat auf einer anderen Ebene darstellt: das Überlaufen zum Feind, das bereits in den Digesten 
als Hochverrat im Sinne eines Majestätsverbrechens definiert worden war.“ 


»Deserteure, d. h. diejenigen, die zum Feind überlaufen, sollen mit dem Schwert bestraft werden.” 


Anders als im Kapitel über Verschwörungen gegen den Kaiser, ist hier nicht nur das verdiente, 
sondern auch das tatsächliche Strafmaß festgelegt. Zwar hatte - wie gesagt - der Kaiser grundsätzlich 
die Möglichkeit, jeden Täter zu begnadigen, doch dürfte ein Deserteur, der sich dem Feind 
anschloss bzw. anschließen wollte, der aber anschließend - aus welchen Gründen auch immer - 
von Reichsseite zur Rechenschaft gezogen werden konnte, kaum die Gelegenheit bekommen haben, 
sich vor seiner Hinrichtung zunächst persönlich vor dem Kaiser zu rechtfertigen. Dies verhielt 
sich - wie zahlreiche, von der Geschichtsschreibung und Chronistik berichteten Fälle hinreichend 
belegen - natürlich anders im Falle von Überläufern, die hohen Ranges oder auch mit dem basileus 
verwandt waren. 


Eisagoge und Prochiron 


Schaut man auf die Gesetzgebung der „makedonischen“ Dynastie (867-1056), so finden 
sich in den - laut ihren Prooimien unter Basileios I. (867-886) entstandenen? - Gesetzbüchern 
kompilatorischen Charakters, Eisagogé (Εἰσαγωγὴ τοῦ νόµου) und Prochiron (Πρόχειρος νόμος), 
Bestimmungen zum Hochverrat. Da diese Bestimmungen identisch sind, werden sie im Folgenden 
gemeinsam behandelt. 


Im Prochiron ist der 39. Titel den Strafen gewidmet (Περὶ ποινῶν). Er setzt sich aus 86 Kapiteln 
zusammen. In der Eisagoge entspricht jenem der gleichlautende 40. Titel, der aus 93 Kapiteln besteht. 
Im Vergleich zur Ecloga sind die Bestimmungen des Prochirons und der Eisagoge insofern detaillierter, 
als sich Strafandrohungen zu einer größeren Anzahl an Varianten des Hochverrates finden. 


Die Ausführungen zum Hochverrat im Sinne einer Verschwörung gegen den Kaiser sind dabei 
allerdings weniger ausführlich bzw. - je nach Sichtweise - prägnanter formuliert als in der Ecloga. 
In Titel 39, Kapitel 10 des Prochiron und in Titel 40, Kapitel 12 der Eisagoge heißt es kurz und knapp: 


Derjenige, der gegen das Wohlergehen des Kaisers sinnt, wird getötet und enteignet.” 


Wie unmittelbar deutlich wird, „fehlen“ hier - womöglich um Präzision und Prägnanz willen 
- nicht nur die Parallelisierung des Hochverrats gegen den Kaiser mit demjenigen gegen den „Staat“ 





46 DIGESTA (wie Anm. 8) 48.4.2: aut qui exercitum deseruit vel privatus ad hostes perfugit. 


47 EcLoGA (wie Anm. 5) 17.53 (S. 24224192). Οἱ αὐτόμολοι ἤτοι εἰς τοὺς πολεμίους προστρέχοντες ξίφει τιμωρείσθωσαν. 
Übersetzung ebd. S. 243. Vgl. dazu insb. ANGELINI, Treason (wie Anm. 4) S. 8 f. 


48 Vgl. zur umstrittenen Datierung insb. A. SCHMINCK, Studien zu mittelbyzantinischen Rechtsbüchern (Forschungen zur 
byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte, Bd. 13) Frankfurt am Main 1986 und ΤΗ. Е. van BOCHOVE, To Date and Not to Date. On the Date 
and Status of Byzantine Law Books, Groningen 1996. 


49 PROCHIRON (wie Anm. 7) 39.10 (4 EISAGOGE [wie Anm. 6] 40.12): Ὁ κατὰ τῆς σωτηρίας τοῦ βασιλέω[ς] μελετήσας, po- 
νεύεται καὶ δημεύεται. Vgl. dazu insb. ANGELINI, Treason (wie Anm. 4) S. 15. 
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und seine Charakterisierung als ein Streben nach Vernichtung des ,Ganzen 5 sondern auch die 
in der Ecloga eingebauten expliziten „Mechanismen“, um dem Missbrauch von Denunziationen 
einen Riegel vorzuschieben, was natürlich umgekehrt nicht bedeutet, dass der des Hochverrats 
Verdächtigte nun ohne Verhandlung sofort mit dem Tode bestraft worden wäre. Vielmehr ging es 
auch in dieser Bestimmung darum, was derjenige, welcher aufgrund der genannten Straftat bereits 
verurteilt worden war, als adáquate Strafe zu erwarten hatte. Mit Exekution und Konfiskation 
entspricht das Strafmaß demjenigen, das bereits in der von den Kaisern Arkadios (395-408) und 
Honorios (395-423) im Jahr 397 erlassenen so genannten lex quisquis festgelegt worden war.” 


Auch die Desertion wurde in den beiden Rechtsbüchern - wie bereits in der Ecloga - 
thematisiert, und zwar in gleich zwei Abschnitten. Im dritten Kapitel des 39. Titels des Prochiron 
bzw. des 40. Titels der Eisagoge wird das Strafmaß für Fahnenflucht festgelegt. 


Es ist erlaubt, diejenigen, die sich von den rómischen [Gebieten] zu den Feinden flüchten, 
wie Feinde ungefährdet zu töten.” 


Fahnenflüchtige durften demnach von jedermann getótet werden, ohne dass dies für diesen 
zu juristischen Konsequenzen geführt hatte. In eine ganz ahnliche Richtung gehen Prochiron 39.19 
und Eisagoge 40.22: 


Die Feinde und diejenigen, die zu ihnen überlaufen, werden mit dem Schwert bestraft.” 


Hier werden also Uberlaufer bzw. Fahnenflüchtige mit dem Feind selbst gleichgesetzt und 
ihnen entsprechend mit Exekution gedroht. Dass Desertion bzw. Fahnenflucht schon in den 
Digesten als Majestätsverbrechen definiert worden waren, wurde bereits erwähnt.” 


Über diese - auch gemäß der Ecloga explizit zu sanktionierenden – Vergehen hinaus finden 
sich in Prochiron und Eisagoge weitere Tatbestánde aus dem Bereich des Hochverrats, die allesamt 
mit entsprechender Hárte bestraft wurden. 


Bereits das erste Kapitel des jeweiligen Titels beider Rechtsbücher beschreibt ein Vergehen und 
seine Bestrafung, das sich in der Ecloga nicht findet: das Anstacheln des Feindes und das Verraten 
von Landsleuten an den Feind. 


Derjenige, welcher Feinde anstachelt oder Römer den Feinden verrät, wird mit dem Tode bestraft.” 


Die Charakterisierung der Aufwiegelung von Feinden als Hochverrat hat ihre Grundlage in 
den Digesten, wo es als Majestátsverbrechen (crimen maiestatis) definiert wurde.” 





50 Copex IUSTINIANUS (wie Anm. 9) 9.8.5 (S. 373): [...], ipse quidem utpote maiestatis reus gladio feriatur, bonis eius omnibus 
fisco nostro addictis. 


51 PROCHIRON (wie Anm. 7) 39.3 (4 E1saGoGE [wie Anm. 6] 40.3): Τοὺς ἐκ τῶν ῥωμαΐκων [μερῶν] πρὸς τοὺς πολεμίους 
ἀποφεύγοντας ὡς πολεμίους ἔξεστιν ἀκινδύνως φονεύειν. Vgl. dazu insb. ANGELINI, Treason (wie Anm. 4) 5. 11 Ε 


52 ΡΚΟΟΗΙΚΟΝ (wie Anm. 7) 39.19 (4 E1saGocE [wie Anm. 6] 40.22): Οἱ πολέμιοι καὶ οἱ πρὸς αὐτοὺς αὐτομολοῦντες ξίφει 
τιμωρείσθωσαν. Vgl. dazu insb. ANGELINI, Treason (wie Anm. 4) S. 12. 


53 Vgl. oben Anm. 16. 


54 PROCHIRON (wie Anm. 7) 39.1 (4 E1saGoGE [wie Anm. 6] 40.1): Ὁ ἐρεθίζων τοὺς πολεμίους ἢ παραδιδοὺς πολεμίοις pw- 
μαίους κεφαλικῶς κολάζεται. Vgl. dazu insb. ANGELINI, Treason (wie Anm. 4) 5. 11. 


55 DIGESTA (wie Anm. 8) 48.4.1.1 (S. 844): Maiestatis autem crimen illud est, quod adversum populum Romanum vel adversus 
securitatem eius committitur. quo tenetur is, [...] quive hostibus populi Romani nuntium litterasve miserit signumve dederit feceritve 
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Ebenfalls keine Entsprechung in der Ecloga haben zwei weitere Bestimmungen aus den beiden 
Rechtsbiichern, welche den Transfer kriegswichtigen Materials bzw. Wissens betreffen. In Prochiron 
39.9 und Eisagoge 40.11 heißt es: 


Niemand darf den Barbaren weder bearbeitete noch unbearbeitete noch eherne Waffen 
verkaufen, denn sonst wird er mit dem Tode bestraft.” 


Die Übergabe von Waffen an den Feind wurde bereits in den Digesten unter Strafe gestellt.” In 
ähnliche Richtung stoßen zudem auch Prochiron 39.38 Eisagoge 40.40: 


Derjenige, der die Barbaren lehrt, ein Schiff zu bauen, wird mit dem Tode bestraft.” 


Auch wenn diese Bestimmung auf Codex 9.47.25 basierte,” besaß sie um die Wende vom 
neunten zum zehnten Jahrhundert höchste Aktualität: Gerade nach der muslimischen Eroberung 
Kretas in den 820er Jahren war die Ägäis als geographischer Kernraum der Byzantiner eine stets 
bedrohte Region geworden. Im Jahr 904 wurde mit Thessaloniki sogar die zweitwichtigste Stadt 
des Reiches von muslimischen Verbänden erobert und geplündert. Dass unter diesen Umständen 
gerade die Sanktionierung der Weitergabe maritimen Wissens in den beiden makedonischen 
Gesetzbücher Eingang fand, kann daher nicht verwundern. 


Darüber hinaus sanktionierten Prochiron 39.17 und Eisagoge 40.20 auch das - bereits an anderer 
Stelle erwähnte - Überlaufen zum Feind in Kombination mit dem Verraten kriegswichtiger Pläne: 


Diejenigen, die zu den Feinden überlaufen und ihnen unsere Pläne verraten, werden an der 
Furca gehängt oder verbrannt.‘ 


Im Vergleich mit der „einfachen“ Fahnenflucht, die mit dem Schwert bestraft wurde, war das 
Strafmaß in diesem Fall mit dem Hängen an der Furca oder dem Verbrennen noch unwürdiger, was 
auf die Schwere des Vergehens verweist.‘ 


Fazit 


Die Bestimmungen der drei untersuchten Rechtstexte zum Hochverrat basieren zum 
überwiegenden Teil auf Normen, die bereits in das justinianische Corpus iuris civilis Eingang 
gefunden hatten, wobei sich - umgekehrt betrachtet - in diesem eine ganze Reihe von Bestimmungen 
finden, die in die drei mittelbyzantinischen Rechtsbücher nicht aufgenommen wurden. Wáhrend in 
der Ecloga der Kaiser Leon III. und Konstantinos V. an hochverráterischen Handlungen lediglich 





dolo malo, quo hostes populi Romani consilio iuventur adversus rem publicam. Евр. 48.4.3 (S. 844): Lex duodecim tabularum iubet eum, 
qui hostem concitaverit quive civem hosti tradiderit, capite puniri. 

56 PROCHIRON (wie Anm. 7) 39.9 (= E1sacocE [wie Anm. 6] 40.11): Μηδεὶς πιπρασκέτω βαρβάροις ὅπλα εἰργασμένα ἢ 
ἀνέργαστα ἢ σίδηρον, ἐπεὶ κεφαλικῶς τιμωρεῖται. Vgl. dazu insb. ANGELINI, Treason (wie Anm. 4) 5. 13. 

57 DIGESTA (wie Anm. 8) 48.4.4 (5. 844): cuiusve opera dolo malo hostes populi Romani commeatu armis telis equis pecunia 
aliave qua re adiuti erunt. 


58 PROCHIRON (wie Anm. 7) 39.38 (4 EISAGOGE [wie Anm. 6] 40.40): Ὁ διδάσκων τοὺς βαρβάρους ναῦς κατασκευάζειν, κε- 
φαλικῇ τιμωρίᾳ ὑπόκειται. Vgl. dazu insb. ANGELINI, Treason (wie Anm. 4) S. 13 f. 


59 CODEX IUSTINIANUS 9.47.25: His, qui conficiendi naves incognitam ante peritiam barbaris tradiderunt, capitale supplicum 
proponi decernimus. 


60 PROCHIRON (wie Anm. 7) 39.17 (4 EISAGOGE [wie Anm. 6] 40.20): Οἱ πρὸς τοὺς πολεμίους αὐτομολοῦντες καὶ τὰς ue- 
τέρας βουλὰς ἐπαγγέλλοντες εἰς φοῦρκαν ἀναρτῶνται À καίονται. Vgl. dazu insb. ANGELINI, Treason (wie Anm. 4) S. 14 f. 
61 Zur Hinrichtung an der Furca 5. nun О. HEHER, Der Tod am Pfahl, in: Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 63 


(2013) 127-152. 
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die Konspiration gegen bzw. der Anschlag auf den Kaiser sowie das Uberlaufen zum Feind 
thematisiert wurden, finden sich in, Eisagoge und Prochiron, den beiden Rechtsbüchern der frühen 
Makedonenzeit, Bestimmungen, die weitere Varianten des Hochverrats sanktionierten, nämlich 
die Anstachelung bzw. Aufwiegelung des Feindes sowie die Preisgabe kriegswichtigen Materials 
bzw. Wissens. Als Ahndung wurde bei sämtlichen Arten des Hochverrats die Höchststrafe, 
nämlich die Exekution, fest- oder zumindest als adäquat nahegelegt. Im Falle einer Konspiration 
gegen den Kaiser wurden jedoch in der Ecloga die Gefahren einer Verleumdung gesehen und 
entsprechend versucht, Gegenmechanismen einzubauen, wobei auch diese ihre Entsprechung in 
der justinianischen Gesetzgebung hatten. Die in Geschichtsschreibung und Chronistik überlieferte 
Praxis der Bestrafung hochverräterischer Handlungen, auf die hier und heute aus Zeitgründen 
nicht näher eingegangen werden konnte, zeigt jedoch, dass der Umgang mit Hochverrätern in der 
Realität einer viel größeren Variabilität unterlag, als es die Gesetzgebung suggeriert. 
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Towards the Study of Microstructures in Byzantium 
(Introduction) 


More than three decades have passed since Alexander Kazhdan advocated the study of 
microstructures in 1982, and scholarship has been slow to respond. Research on the social and 
economic history of Byzantium has concentrated on the upper levels of society, where the evidence 
is abundant and relatively easily accessible. This has resulted in a top-down explanatory model that 
attributes decisive influence on all matters of internal politics to emperor and patriarch. 


In this panel, by contrast, the focus is on horizontal forms of organization or collaboration 
between social equals, their role in contemporary politics and culture and their representation in the 
sources. The range of individuals involved in such groups is broad: village peasants, urban craftsmen, 
soldiers, monks, even aristocratic circles of pious women. The spaces in which they operate are 
equally diverse: the provinces of the Empire as well as the imperial capital of Constantinople, city 
streets and private homes, parish churches and monastery chapels, the hippodrome and the theatron. 
There is great variety in the impetus for the formation of these groups and in their durability over 
time: political unrest and financial gain, aesthetic pleasures and pious motivations can all contribute, 
at different times and in different constellations, to bring people together. 


What these groups have in common is their origin in the initiative of men and women who 
exercised their own personal agency and agenda, and their independent existence outside the direct 
reach of the power structures of church and empire. Over the long history of the Byzantine Empire, 
many other groups of similar or different nature were formed that still need to be explored. The 
degree to which such groups contribute to the stability and durability of the Byzantine Empire 
remains an open question. Also in need of clarification is the methodological question of the 
identification of such groups as social ‘structures’ The six papers in this panel, individually and 
collectively, thus raise a number of important issues in a field that invites much further study. 
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Solidarities in a Provincial Context 


The Village 


The village is the dominant grouping in the provinces. As a fiscal unit, it is fairly well known 
on account of the information contained in various archival, legal and narrative sources. When it 
comes to its social aspect, we tend to think about is as a microstructure, a microcosm, given that it is 
basically a small settlement with a small population. The village, however, is in reality a macrocosm, 
in which a variety of relations among its inhabitants develops as a result of its fiscal unity: because of 
that unity the villagers are primarily obliged to exploit the lands and the natural resources belonging 
to the village and for this reason they come into various relations with their co-villagers, either 
relatives or non-relatives. 


For the state, the village is a legal entity: its inhabitants are capable of acting collectively and lay 
claims to natural resources either inside or outside the community. The best examples demonstrating 
this are the cases of purchase of abandoned land, known from the archives of Athos. But the villages’ 
legal competence is clear already in the Farmers’ Law, where the possibility of dispute between 
villages, or between villages and persons is predicted. Disputes are settled with the testimony of the 
older or more respectable dwellers, but often took the form of oral “agreements among gentlemen’, 
without the assistance of experts (vouxoi) that were often lacking in small rural communities. Even 
at later times with all the surviving archival material we cannot be sure that dispute settlements took 
a written form. These methods of action undoubtedly strengthened the communal feeling of village 
residents while keeping the problems within the community. The same result was achieved with the 
drawing up of a particular document, the ἀσφάλεια/διάλυσις, which is basically a private document, 
binding for all the signing parties. A remarkable case comes from the archive of the monastery of 
Lavra (1008). It concerns the inhabitants of the village Radochosta, in which apparently there was 
no nomikos. For this reason the document was drafted by a private person whose basic capacity 
was “nephew of the tourmaches and spatharokandidatos Nikolaos”. Fourteen peasants, among them 
several oikodespotai, placed their signa at the beginning of the document, which was signed by 
the spatharokandidatos Nikolaos, a droungarios, an oikodespotes, and three clerics. It is certainly 
noteworthy that communal consciousness legalized these transactions by bringing the villagers 
together and circumventing social differences. 


The villagers protected their communal space, which was vital for their prosperity. They could 
claim as community property installations that had been arbitrarily erected within the village 
circumscription under the provision that they would reimburse the owner of the investment. In a 
rural context watermills, olive oil and wine presses were very important. The peasants asserted very 
strongly their free access to water supplies, woodlands and pastures. Such stipulations are found in 
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the Farmers’ Law, and monastic archives preserve the history of similar cases. The inhabitants of 
Menikon in Crete claimed the destruction of a mill plus reimbursements for their damaged produce 
from the owner (1118). In 1321 the inhabitants of Chantax in the region of Strymon destroyed the 
mill of the Chilandar monastery themselves. On the other hand, there was no restriction for the 
erection of such installations on communal land by the villagers provided that there was no damage 
to individual farmers. A significant detail found in the archive of Lavra records how the villagers 
secured their claims to resources found near their village: when the clasmatic (abandoned) land 
of the chersonese of Pallene was finally sold to the monastery of Peristerai, it was recorded in the 
corresponding document that the inhabitants of the region would have free access to water sources 
and pastures and would be able to collect wood for daily use (ξυλον, δαδιον). 


Inside the rural communities, social unity is by no means self-evident. The Farmers’ Law 
already distinguishes among owners, lesees, paroikoi and penetes. Groupings within the villages 
other than families sometimes make their existence very visible. Farmers generally tend to expand 
their cultivations, a process in which their solidarity manifests itself. The most notable case is in 
my opinion that of the paroikoi of the episkepsis of Sampson near Miletos, who, in their agony to 
assert their claim on a domain allocated to the monastery of Stylos, claimed that they were free 
farmers - but they were, in reality, state paroikoi (1211). A few years later, the paroikoi of Potamos 
village, close to Smyrne, engaged their pronoiarios, Syrgares, to represent them to the authorities 
in their effort to claim reimbursements from the monastery of Lembos for their investments in the 
region Sfournos. Two remarks can be made on these occasions: first, working on a particular estate 
creates a collegiality among farmers as a result of the fact that they share common interests; this 
type of solidarity may cut across village borders, thus creating partially overlapping solidarities. 
Second, the agency of the pronoiarioi is patently obvious. The archontike prostasia is a phenomenon 
that we know also from middle Byzantium. The difference from the 12" с. onwards, however, is 
that it stabilizes within the pronoia institution. Peasants invoke the aid of the “archons’, who are in 
most cases beneficiaries of the state. Kekaumenos in the 11" c. had already described which forms 
might the archons’ mediation take. For Kekaumenos, their intervention ability in rural affairs is 
granted and non negotiable. The proniarioi acquire a similar role as they are called to represent, 
defend villagers or arbitrate in their disputes. Again, Asia Minor offers many examples: that of Anna 
Botaniataina at Priene/Sampson, of Syrgares and Eirene Branaina at Smyrne are the most notable. 
In a document from 1224 it is recorded that “the paroikoi of the Sampson estate have always been 
powerful (σθεναρο)) because they have been commanded, supported and protected by great people and 
familiars (οἰκείων) of the emperors”. 


The expansion of the pronoia institution is not the only reason for the growth of separate 
solidarities in an agrarian context. Smaller groups, such as families or soldiers can also develop into 
separate poles within the villages. In the law of 928 the emperor Romanos I noted that extended families 
often resorted to violence against their co-villagers. In the second edition of the Novel, probably dated 
to between 934 and 947, it was added that their actions were premeditated (ἐκ mpovoiac). But since 
Byzantine society was structured on the bestowal of privileges thus creating many partially overlapping, 
but internally homogenous, circles of beneficiaries, there can be no doubt that the most visible group 
of beneficiaries in middle Byzantium were the soldiers. From the late 7^ c. at the latest the soldiers 
are installed in their villages and their paternal houses. Their privileges (salaries, tax exemptions etc) 
and the fact that they are armed, creates a social stratum with a particularly powerful profile in the 
provinces, but evidence on their solidarities -probably based in most cases on the fact that thematic 
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units were locally recruited- is sparse. Tenth century sources inform us that soldiers appeared at 
camp together with their ὑπηρετούμενοι (assistants). According to the Novels, these are distinguished 
between soldiers normally attached to the service of their superiors and those who “belong to the 
community”. Indeed this information, meager as it is, suggests the creation of obligations and possibly 
of clientele relations in the communities, between peasants and soldiers of the same village, or soldiers 
and other soldiers, inside or outside their own community. 


The fratriai/fatriai 


In the Life of St. Euthymios the Younger we read: “His parents were noble (εὐπάτριδες) and 
just at the same time, and stimulated each others virtue to the point of antagonism until one of them 
take the lead in virtue from the other; because they despised promotion (ἀναβάσεως), but zeal was 
prodding them, and there was an honorable rivalry between them and a salutary fatria around them 
desired not only by those living in the same village, but also by those whose life and dwelling had been 
allotted further away”. There can be no doubt that the author intended to give a religious tone to the 
text but his choice of words and of ancient terminology (εὐπάτριδες, φατρία) together with military 
terminology (ἀνάβασις) is unique and unrepeated in the byzantine narrative sources; it transfers the 
competition described to both religious and military level, since it is further clarified that the family 
was subjected to military strateia. I did not manage to come to a conclusion about whether the 
fatria refers to the nuclear family of Euthymios, or to his extended family living in the same village 
or in the wider area. In any case, the fratria in antiquity was an assemblage based on family and this 
particular family apparently was an example for the inhabitants of Galatia. 


The content of the term fatria/fratria in Byzantium is ambivalent; it signifies either the extended 
family with relatives and clients, but also the conspiracy as a result of the influence of the Roman 
law, in which case the Roman factio is meant -particularly in the Basilica, which translate directly 
from the Digesta. The punishment for “conspiracy or fratria” is in most cases death; particular 
stipulations have been included in Canon law and in the Tactica for the military. The byzantine 
lexicographers are aware of the confusion: while they recognize that a fratria is all about family 
and religious practices, the most analytic entries also note that for the Romans it meant “rebellion” 
(κίνημα). The synonyms provided are also of interest: the fratores are also called ἑταῖροι (comrades), 
σύμμαχοι (allies), the fratria is also called σύνταγμα, σύστημα, or even συμμορία. 


There can be no doubt that in byzantine narrative sources the connotations of these terms are 
primarily negative; most of the references indeed concern conspiracies or uprisings. The Byzantines, 
however, seem to have knowledge of fatriarchal groupings, even though mentions are extremely 
rare. Among them we distinguish the ἑταιριῶτις φατρία of caesar Bardas; Skylitzes Continuatus 
relates also that the Cappadocian soldiers withdrew from Mantzikert κατὰ φατρίας καὶ συμμορίας. 
But the fatria which relates to family is part of the aristocracy’s social projection. Apart from the Life 
of St. Euthymios, we also find it in the Chronicle of Monembasia regarding the Skleroi (φατριὰ τῶν 
ἐπονομαζομένων Σκληρῶν) and in the Enkomion of the martyrs of Satala, relating to St. Eugenios 
who was connected to St. Eustratios through family, fatria and alliance (πατρίδος καὶ γένους καὶ 
φατρίας καὶ δὴ καὶ τῆς κατὰ φιλίαν οἰκειότητος). In the time of the political consolidation of the 
aristocracy, the references begin to increase. Among them two are very characteristic of aristocratic 
social perception: the extensive comparison by Attaleiates of the fatriai of Botaneiates and Bryennios 
based on service at the higher military commands, and the φατρία λαμπρὰ συγγενῶν καὶ φίλων of 
John VI Kantakouzenos, which refers to his supporting network. 
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The fatria in Byzantium becomes an aristocratic feature that not only corresponds to the social 
level of the families, but also to their social depth and the expansion of their social and political 
influence. As such, the fatria is a grouping that penetrates the social structure of Byzantium by 
creating horizontal circles of allegiance bound with each other with vertical ties. It comes then as 
no surprise that there was a discussion in the 12" c. about legalizing these networks. But Balsamon 
only knows the fatriai as conspiracies, so he completely rejects the possibility of attributing legality 
to them, even if they are formed for the greater good, such as the defense of a city against the enemy. 
Nevertheless, the fact that testimonies increase from this time onwards is indicative of the tolerance 
towards expressions of aristocratic identity and political differentiation. An example of distinct 
fatriai allied for the same political purpose is that of the fatriai of Didymoteichon, which belonged 
politically to Kantakouzenos during the second civil war of the 14 с. 


Confraternities 


The issue of the confraternities in Byzantium is rather complicated as a result of the homogenous 
treatment in the bibliography of various phenomena that seem to refer back to ancient traditions. 
The situation being such, it is better to try to distinguish these phenomena and their development 
in middle Byzantium and to pose more questions, rather than give definitive answers. 


A series of terms found in the sources appear to denote "confraternities": σπουδαίοι, φιλόπονοι, 
σύντροφοι, φιλικοί, διακονία, ἀδελφότης. Their provenance is differentiated, аз the terms come either 
from civic evergetism (onovön καὶ φιλοπονία in Roman inscriptions) or from the alleged Roman 
“precursor” of the confraternities, the collegia. Ἀδελφότης denoting a group of people other than a 
monastic one is very rare in Byzantium, because primarily it is recognized as a relation that leads 
to society (κοινωνία), a very powerful legal relationship. Διακονία, on the other hand, is a Greek 
word for providing services, it is therefore quite common. While groups described with these terms 
appear to function in cities, belonging to such a group is not part of people’s public image. Indeed I 
found only one inscription from Tyraion of Phrygia which made mention of two spoudaioi who had 
a tomb constructed apparently for themselves and for a third person. 


A series of issues is connected to these groups: first, some services were delivered by particular 
groups -normally professional ones- in the cities in return for tax reliefs. To this category I would 
classify the references to the burial of the dead and some of the references to the λούσματα. The 
first task was transferred to the Church perhaps already in the 4" c., and the practice is well known 
from various sources relating to the burial of the dead in Constantinople and Ephesos. In a different 
method the taxes of some professionals were allotted to διακονίαι of the λούσματα in middle 
Byzantium, as 10" c. notes relating to the alienation of workshops appear to indicate (this method 
actually recalls the solemnia logisima, meaning the taxes of taxpayers allotted for the benefit of a 
third party). The state also guaranteed the minimum of the services relating to public baths, taken 
into consideration that there existed in the 11" c. an offikion of the δουλεία εἰς τὰ λοῦμα (sic). On the 
other hand, the service of the baths of the poor and the sick instituted in Constantinople by Paul of 
Antioch in the 6" c. developed into the foundation of two institutions. While they didn't survive for 
long, the practice of providing a bath and a descent meal to the poor appears to have continued and 
was probably complemented with prayers and ceremonies performed by priests. However, it is not 
at all certain that the service took the same form in the provincial towns visited by Paul, much less 
that it survived in middle Byzantium. Lastly, when we are talking about voluntary association with 
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a particular philanthropic work attached to it such as helping the sick or poor, we must consider 
almost certain that there was a type of reward, such as the distribution of rations by the institution 
involved, or of the payment of a small salary, as indicated in the Lives of Eastern Saints. The third 
type of confraternity is significantly different and relates to icon veneration. The references we 
have concern St. John Prodromos, Theotokos of Hodegoi and Maria Rhomaia in Constantinople, 
Theotokos of Hodegoi and probably St. Demetrios in Thessalonica, and Theotokos of Naupaktos in 
the region of Thebes. 


It is basically considered that confraternities’ members are not bound by vertical ties. If people 
of the same social level unite for a common action, then these groups rise above social boundaries 
found in any time in any society. Still, there are details in the stories told that we cannot ignore, such 
as the distribution of rations or rewards, which may indicate that joining such a group might have 
been a way of living for many “volunteers”. Also of note is the fact that some participants concealed 
their social status, which means that participation was not part of their public image. When it 
comes to institutions for which such groups worked, we should also take into consideration that 
their foundation and function preconditioned contributions and benefactions by other individuals 
or organizations, that may or may not have belonged to the group. So the question arises, which is 
the real “confraternity” the circle of benefactors, or the circle of volunteers? In my opinion, not all 
the diakoniai attested in the sources, and those attested through the seals, relate to confraternities. 


We only have two Typika that allow us to take a look at the internal organization of 
confraternities. Both were signed by the members, but similarities end there. The earlier one, that 
of the διακονία τῶν ἀπρονοητῶν of Theodore Studites, occupied with the burial of the poor and 
foreigners and the visit to the sick and imprisoned, functioned with its members’ donations and 
possibly those of other persons. The confraternity was supposed to hold memorial services and 
meals on particular days of the year and its members were expected to follow a code of behavior. 
The confraternity of Thebes functioned on the model of the Theotokos Hodegetria with the main 
task to carry the icon of Theotokos of Naupaktos to a separate parish every month. It is interesting 
in this case that the icon’s initial place was at the female monastery of the Archangel Michael, a 
metochion of the monastery of Steiris, and that the first to sign the document was the hegoumenos 
of the monastery of Dafnion of Athens. The members of the confraternity came from the wider 
region of Thebes, Athens and Euboea. Only in the first case, however, do we have concrete evidence 
that there was a leader, the προκαθηγούμενος. On the other hand, the filikon of St. John Prodromos 
in the 7° с. was probably directed by a trapezites, who was at the same time the arcarios (treasurer) 
of the group. The duties of the first men were apparently to check the members for their behavior 
and the fulfillment of their obligations; they were authorized to impose fines and apparently they 
handled the confraternity’s assets and provided the necessary materials for the ceremonies (vigils, 
processions). Relating to this aspect, however, we might ask how much the charismatic personality 
of certain individuals leads to the formation of “confraternities” and how much are they as well a 
field for clientele relations to function or even to be newly created. There is no doubt, for example, 
about the striking personality of Paul of Antioch, or of Sisinnios, who founded an ἀδελφότης of 
men and women somewhere in Cappadocia. We also know from the Miracles of St. Artemios that 
the members of such a group appeared at the ceremonies dressed in official or special ceremonial 
clothing (λαμπροτέρως), and the more distinguished among them with their servants or retinues 
(ἐλευθερικὴ ὑπουργία). In later times it is not certain that all these rules were maintained, but it 
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appears that the processions of holy icons were indeed very impressive. On the contrary, one of 
the testimonies on the λούσματα suggests that the service may not have always been considered a 
honorary burden; it was possible to send a servant instead of appearing personally while at the same 
time upholding the “honor” within the family and indeed, transmitting it to the next generation. 
Nevertheless, the Aovoua is the only diakonia for which we have actual proof that new members 
were admitted with a modest prayer. 


Lastly, it is worth noting that most of these confraternities had legal competence. This is obvious 
already in the case of the λούσματα mentioned above, that were normally taxed. It is also derived 
from the existence of the seals of diakoniai, that were attached to the official correspondence. The 
most important testimony, however, is that of the confraternity of Hodegetria at Thessalonike: the 
confraternity owned καταλλακτικά εργαστήρια, which it exploited under emphyteotic lease. The 
confraternity’s representative at their sale had the title of oikonomos, but he was also the megas 
oikonomos of the metropolis of Thessalonike. 


Monasteries and churches 


Village churches areas expected а point of reference for the population of agrarian communities. 
Apart from forming a religious space common for all its inhabitants, the church's personnel normally 
belongs to its most distinguished social stratum and its presence in transactions among villagers 
brings legality to their actions and bridges social differences within the village. Under the direction 
of a nomikos -- who in most cases is also a priest - representatives of the upper village stratum sign 
documents of simple paroikoi thus validating their alienations -- again, the best examples are found 
in the Lembiotissa archive near Smyrne. 


As a building, however, a church is not only a sacred place for religious ceremonies or a space 
in which transactions are carried out, but also a space for the social projection of peasants and 
villagers notwithstanding their social position. This is an ancient habit of which we lose track in 
middle Byzantium, but it reappears in the 13" c. The donations of villagers for the erection or 
renovation of churches is well known in late antiquity through elaborate inscriptions, in which the 
names of the donors are recorded together with the amount of money donated and the mosaic 
surface covered by that amount. From the 6" c. onwards the inscriptions become simpler without 
the catalogue of donors, as we find it, for example, in the church of St. Tryphon in Troas: “for the 
blessing of the villages and ... their houses whose names God knows”. In the same period, there are 
several references in narrative sources -mostly lives of saints- to the generosity of peasants when 
a new monastery was erected in their region. The most eloquent descriptions are found in the Life 
of St. Euthymios the Younger regarding the erection of Peristerai in the outskirts of Thessalonike, 
and in the Life of St. Nikon regarding his monastery in Lakedaimon. But in the 13" c. and later 
the habit of mentioning the donors by name along with their donations returns. It is particularly 
evident in Lakedaimon (especially in Mani), but it is also observed in Thasos, Crete, Naxos, Cyprus, 
Epirus. The donations in these cases are not only amounts of money, but also small pieces of land, 
olive trees, vineyards, and thus the inscriptions also become proofs of transactions. It is interesting 
that in a couple of instances the inscriptions mention the πρόκριτοι or the κοινὸς λαὸς, the yeveai, 
κληρονόμοι and κτήτορες. This type of social terminology not only points to the social stratification 
within the communities, but also to the progressing delimitation of the social classes in Byzantium, 
based on descent and inheritance. 
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In Asia Minor we know the case of a small church in Genikon village; the peasants validated 
with a document its allocation to Lembiotissa, thus proving that they owned the church. The 
Lembiotissa archive offers examples of small churches/monasteries with a few kellia around them 
built by private persons on their own land. Their foundation was followed by donations of land 
by the co-villagers, followed by their allocation to Lembiotissa. It is worth mentioning that this 
phenomenon is described very well in Basil II's Novel of 996. This type of foundation created 
collectivities of limited size within rural communities. Members of the same family as well as co- 
villagers were expected to be tonsured in these monasteries, but according to the stipulation of 
Basil II they would have to gather more than eight or ten monks to be considered a real monastery. 
For this reason most of these foundations were transferred to the ownership of larger monasteries 
which could afford their maintenance -in Athos, where we observe their evolution better, the small 
monasteries were sold, Lavra and Iviron monasteries being in most cases the buyers. 


Some final remarks 


All through this paper I strove to avoid extensive references to well known structures such as 
the family or the fiscal unit of the village. The most important questions that require an answer, in 
my view, are not those relating to confining these structures to their manifestations and describing 
them, but those that would lead us to an explanation regarding their internal organization, the rules 
that regulated their function, their placement and role within a wider society that is dominated by 
an extremely centralized state, and the position of individuals in these structures and its meaning. 
To the degree that middle Byzantine organizations such as the “confraternities” are differentiated 
from their late antique precursors, participation in them was not part of the individuals’ social 
self projection, otherwise our information would have been abundant. When entrance is limited 
or restricted, then participation also becomes a privileged situation for those involved. However, 
this conclusion does not apply to villages and their inhabitants; living in a particular settlement 
really defines people’s space of social action and becomes part of their identity. In this context it is 
understandable why ancient notions of the wider family such as the fatria survived in middle and 
later Byzantium. The fatria is a vehicle for social self definition that may cut across local borders and 
even take up political characteristics. But in no case can it be considered that these organizations 
totally covered the Byzantine provinces and that Byzantine society was structured in homocentric, 
horizontal groupings of people. In the end, it was possible to live outside such groupings, and that 
was Byzantiums greatest achievement in the middle ages. 
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Solidarities and Factions: Soldiers and Monks between the Two Iconoclasms 


Societies or social formations consist of complexly interconnected sets of social practices, and 
these practices -- ways of doing and behaving, determined by context, function and perceived needs - 
have the effect of both promoting the physical - biological - reproduction of groups and individuals, 
on the one hand, and creating institutional patterns of behaving, through which systems of belief 
and social organization are maintained and reproduced. Such systems cannot exist in isolation but 
in turn overlap with those around them spatially. Social anthropology shows that most societies 
quickly evolve stratified hierarchies of access to resources, and that access by one group or stratum 
to more resources than others brings with it a consolidation of social power within that group in 
comparison to others - regardless of the process through which selection occurred. At the same 
time, social groups evolve in relation to resources and in proportion to their ability to control and 
manipulate resources, and they structure their relationships through patterns of behavior which 
are in turn determined by concepts of person and identity. Hierarchization, the development of 
complex notions of status, social honour, rights and privileges depending also on age and sex as well 
as wealth and access to resources, gendered roles and concepts (determined in their turn by notions 
theories about identities and the behavior appropriate to them) are inevitable facets of medieval 
East Roman as they are of all human social systems. 


I want to compare two specific groups as examples of interest-groups whose identities cut 
across socio-economic and regional boundaries, but which nevertheless exemplify the limits of 
such functional identities - monks on the one hand, and soldiers on the other. They are worth 
comparing also because, ideologically, monks were soldiers of Christ, fighting a spiritual battle 
for the souls of the faithful, while soldiers, responsible for the physical defense of the Christian 
oikoumene, represented the other side of the fight against evil, however defined. One can conduct 
this discussion at a general level, but I want to place it in the specific context of the later eighth and 
early ninth centuries and in particular the politics of the restoration and then condemnation of 
devotion to images in 787 and 815. 


Monks, organized in distinct and identifiable communities, led by individuals who represented 
them to the broader public and to the authorities, both secular and ecclesiastical, shared many 
features in common with soldiers. They represented a particular sector of eastern Roman society, 
acted as a focus for popular piety and mythology, to some extent as a focus for lay education, as a 
source of theological and political pressure, and -- at least potentially - as a source of spiritual purity 
or strength, depending on the context and situation. They generally lived, ate and worshipped 
communally, even if within their communities there were considerable organizational and 
disciplinary differences; they were managed from an economic and logistical point of view by those 
appointed to manage their affairs by their abbots, and they were represented to the outside world 
likewise by individuals appointed to particular positions. Similar considerations apply to soldiers, 
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and especially soldiers of the elite units established under Constantine V and his successors. 
Soldiers enjoyed a particular legal status, inscribed in Roman law, of which a central element was 
the existence of a specific military peculium, which meant the right of disposal of property gained 
through their state service or through inheritance freely. They enjoyed a range of fiscal privileges 
also, which set them apart from the civil population of the empire. Soldiers were to a degree 
independent of other social loyalties, serving the state in a more or less unmediated way in a purely 
military hierarchy of power. They acted together to their common advantage, both at a highly 
localized level and on a more general basis. Soldiers’ grievances were frequently associated with 
their immediate economic situation and conditions, and this also lent to them a specific common 
identity. Soldiers were regarded as a specific element in the make-up of society. In the late ninth 
or early tenth century, the emperor Leo VI notes that they are one of the pillars of the Roman polity, 
along with the tillers of the soil. Unlike peasants, soldiers were united by common organizational 
imperatives, behavioral code, and specialized technical language of command. The ordinary, non- 
military population often found themselves in conflict with the interests of the soldiers, especially 
where the supplying and quartering of troops was concerned. Soldiers had been guaranteed a 
specific place in the Christian order of things since at least the fourth century, and they were in any 
case the visible representatives - whether en masse or individually - of the existence of the Roman 
state. They were the ‘fellow-soldiers’ of the emperors themselves, who referred to them symbolically 
in the ninth and tenth centuries as ‘their sons-in-law and saw themselves as their spiritual father. 
Soldiers were often closely integrated into local society, recruited from particular localities and 
served in the same units, tending thus to share similar loyalties and a similar ‘common sense’ of how 
their world worked. 


Soldiers and monks thus had much in common from the point of view of their cohesion and 
organization in groups, their solidarity and identity as a group or as a set of sub-groups, as a set of 
‘micro-structures’ within a larger social-cultural body. Yet there were also important differences, 
which I will consider in the following discussion. 
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Multiple Hierarchies: 
Monastic Officers, Ordained Monks, and Wearers of the Great and the Small 
Habit at the Stoudios Monastery (10-11 Centuries) 


Byzantine monasteries were complex institutions. The communities that they harboured were 
not random collections of atomised individuals but clearly stratified social systems. Moreover, there 
existed multiple hierarchies, which were based on quite different criteria. The present paper analyses 
a monastic rule that was composed at the Constantinopolitan monastery of Stoudios in the late tenth 
century. This text mentions three different hierarchies - monastic officers such as oikonomos and 
docheiarios; priests and deacons; and the wearers of the great and the small habit - and attempts to 
correlate these hierarchies with each other in order to diffuse tensions that might arise between them. 


Before we can delve into the discussion a few words need to be said about the Stoudios Typikon. 
The original text is lost and must be reconstructed through comparison of later adaptations. The most 
important witness is a Church Slavonic translation of a rule that the Constantinopolitan patriarch 
and former Stoudite abbot Alexius (1025-1043) had given to a monastery of the Theotokos, which he 
had founded in the capital. This now lost rule was undoubtedly based on the Stoudios Typikon since 
the Church Slavonic translation contains numerous references to Stoudite traditions. Independent 
confirmation comes from five texts dating to the twelfth century, the rules of the Southern Italian 
monasteries of Patirion, Soter and Trigona, and the rules of the Pantokrator and Mamas monasteries 
in the capital itself. Each of these texts contains stipulations that are also found in the Typikon of 
Alexius. These stipulations can therefore be claimed for the Stoudios Typikon. 


Monastic Officers 


The first hierarchy to be considered is that of the monastic offices or diakoniai, which ensured 
the survival of the community. In this context, too, the Stoudios Typikon emphasises the absolute 
supremacy of the abbot. Not only the officers but also their deputies should be directly appointed 
by him. Moreover, he could depose any officer who did not live up to his expectations. Similar 
stipulations are found in other monastic rules of the time. Yet this does again not mean that they are 
a true reflection of reality. From the Catecheses of Symeon the New Theologian we know that monks 
banded together, forming friendships, and lobbied the abbot to give them offices, which they then 
regarded as their personal fiefs. Symeon speaks about his own community but we can assume that 
the situation at Stoudios was no different. 


However, it would be wrong to conclude that all evidence gleaned from the Stoudios Typikon 
is untrustworthy. The information that it gives about the various offices and their ranking is most 
likely accurate. This information is contained in a list of diakonetai. Versions of this list are found in 
three adaptations of the Stoudios Typikon. Through comparison of these versions we can establish 
that the original text contained the sequence of oikonomos, docheiarios and ekklesiarches, followed 
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by skeuophylax, apothekarios and nosokomos. The order in which the officers appear undoubtedly 
reflects their relative status within the hierarchy of the diakoniai. A look at other rules helps us 
to identify features that are specific to the Stoudios Typikon. The Petritzos Typikon, the Evergetis 
Typikon and the Patmos Typikon list the oikonomos, the ekklesiarches and the docheiarios. Here 
the sequence of ekklesiarches and docheiarios is thus reversed. We can conclude that the Stoudios 
Typikon gives the ekklesiarches who was in charge of the organisation of church services an unusually 
low rank within the monastic hierarchy. 


Priests and Deacons 


This does not mean, however, that at the Stoudios monastery the liturgical dimension was deemed 
to be of lesser importance than was the case elsewhere. At this point we need to turn our attention to 
another figure, the head priest of the monastery. In the Stoudios Typikon the head priest was given an 
important role. This is evident from two passages that explain who should take over the functions of the 
abbot when he was absent from the monastery or otherwise incapacitated. The first of these passages 
concerns church services. We are told that the ekklesiarches should not sound the board and the priest 
should not perform the liturgy without having obtained a blessing from the abbot. However, when the 
abbot is absent, this task is performed by the oikonomos, and when the oikonomos is also absent it is 
performed by the head priest. Here we get a glimpse of an alternative hierarchy where the head priest 
has the third rank after the abbot and the oikonomos. The same pattern can be found in the description 
of the ritual observed during meals in the refectory. There we are informed that the abbot must give 
the signal and bless the drink before the monks can eat, but that this task can also be performed by the 
oikonomos, or alternatively by the head priest. Significantly, the Evergetis Synaxarium, which contains 
the same stipulations, has in each case the sequence of abbot, oikonomos and ekklesiarches. 


The very title of protopresbyteros implies the existence of a hierarchy consisting of priests, 
deacons and sub-deacons. This hierarchy had its origin in the lay church. The absence of the 
protopresbyteros from the list of officers in the Stoudios Typikon suggests that at the Stoudios 
monastery the two hierarchies were regarded as being separate from one another. That this was not 
a matter of course can be seen from a comparison with the Petritzos Typikon where the ordained 
monks are inserted as a group into the sequence of monastic officers between the ekklesiarches and 
the docheiarios. This arrangement suggests not only that the ekklesiarches was higher ranking than 
the priests but also that he had some kind of authority over them. It may be for this reason that the 
Petritzos Typikon makes no mention of a protopresbyteros. 


That such merging of the two hierarchies is not found in the Stoudios Typikon is surely significant. 
One of the reasons for this separation was no doubt the size of the monastic community: Nicetas 
Stethatos proudly speaks of the great monastery of the Stoudites. It must have led to a tendency towards 
specialisation and division of labour. Such specialisation in turn may have caused members of each 
hierarchy to see themselves as a distinct group with its own agenda. Here comparison with the texts 
from the Evergetis monastery is instructive. The Evergetis Typikon focuses on the hierarchy of the 
diakoniai and makes no mention of the hierarchy of ecclesiastical ranks. References to priests only occur 
in descriptions of church services where they perform their various liturgical functions. The Evergetis 
Synaxarion where one would expect more detailed information is equally reticent about this topic. 


How important a role the ecclesiastical hierarchy played at Stoudios can be seen from a passage 
in the Stoudios Typikon that sets out how monks should behave during church services. This passage 
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contains detailed instructions about the order of precedence. There we can see that the Stoudios 
Typikon recognised the existence of an alternative hierarchy of priests and deacons that, during church 
services at least, overrode the hierarchy of monastic offices. The docheiarios and the other high-ranking 
officers had to content themselves with the position that reflected their ecclesiastical rank. Only for the 
oikonomos an exception was made, no doubt because he was considered to be the abbot' lieutenant. 


The discussion so far suggests that the focus on the ecclesiastical hierarchy in the Stoudios 
Typikon was unusual at the time. In addition, it can be argued that it was a relatively recent 
development. At this point we need to return to the description of the ritual observed during 
communal meals. As we have seen all eventualities were covered. When the abbot was absent the 
oikonomos took over his role and when the oikonomos, too, was absent the head priest stepped into 
the breach. However, this basic pattern is then modified: we are told that when the oikonomos is not 
a priest he only gives the sign for the meal to begin but asks the head priest to perform the blessing. 
This shows clearly that it was not considered acceptable for a lay monk to give blessings even if he 
had as high a rank as the oikonomos. This implicitly negates the claim that monks could be equal 
or even superior to priests, which was made at the time by Symeon the New Theologian. As is well 
known, Symeon had argued that monks were better confessors than lay priests. In the course of the 
eleventh century this point of view came under attack from the lay church, which insisted that the 
ability to give absolution was conferred through the act of ordination. Later Constantinopolitan 
rules show that in time even monastic milieus came to accept this argument. They stipulate that 
simple monks can only hear confession if they have a special dispensation from the patriarch. In 
light of this controversy the Stoudios Typikon can be considered ‘modern. Despite its relatively 
early date it already has an ‘ecclesiastical’ rather than a monastic character. The hypothesis that the 
rise of the priests was a recent phenomenon finds support in the earlier Stoudios Hypotyposis. The 
Hypotyposis has come down to us in two versions. The later version frequently mentions ordained 
monks as a group and once even refers to the protopresbyteros, features that are still lacking in the 
earlier version. This attests to the growing importance of priests and deacons in the tenth century. 


The Stoudios Typikon gives the clear impression that at the Stoudios monastery the ordained 
monks were in the ascendancy, making the most of their special status. However, we need to remember 
that its stipulations do not necessarily reflect contemporary practice. To some extent they may only 
have been an expression of the views of its authors. In this case one could argue that the priests, and 
the head priest in particular, had a hand in the compilation of the Stoudios Typikon, which would have 
served as a vehicle for their aspirations. This would also explain why monastic officers are characterised 
as trouble-makers. Comparison with the Petritzos Typikon reveals the significance of this detail. The 
author of this text also envisages a case where ordained and lay monks clash. Yet here the potential 
culprit is not a monastic officer but a priest who is not content with his place in the community. 


Wearers of the Great and the Small Habit 


Matters were complicated even further by the existence at the Stoudios monastery of yet another 
hierarchy, the distinction between the wearers of the great and the small habit. This distinction 
seems to have had its origins in the eighth century. Its fully developed form can be seen in the 
eleventh-century Life of Lazarus of Galesion. This saint received the small habit in an Anatolian 
monastery and then went to the Sabas monastery near Jerusalem whose abbot conferred on him the 
great habit. At the Stoudios monastery the custom was only introduced after the death of Theodore 
who in one of his letters had rejected it categorically. 
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The treatise On Stoudite Customs of the Stoudite monk Nicetas Stethatos shows the extent to 
which the distinction between the two habits structured the daily life of the monks. The interactions 
of wearers of the great habit followed a complex ritual, which differed considerably from the 
manner in which wearers of the small habit greeted each other. The Typikon of Alexius gives a 
similar impression. There penances and funerary rites vary according to whether a monk wears the 
great or the small habit. This raises the question: how does the distinction between the two habits 
relate to the other hierarchies that existed at the Stoudios monastery? A partial answer is given 
by a passage in the Stoudios Typikon, which informs us that ordained monks coming from other 
monasteries could only perform the liturgy after they had received the great habit. The purpose of 
this arrangement is clear: it is to prevent confusion between the two hierarchies. There can be wearers 
of the great habit who are not ordained but each ordained monk must be a wearer of the great habit. 
The Stoudios Typikon attests to this practice when it stipulates that the abbot should be chosen from 
among the ordained monks or from among the non-ordained wearers of the great habit. A passage 
that is only found in the Typikon of Alexius confirms this pattern. There we read that during the 
elaborate ceremony of the aspasmos the two choirs should genuflect before abbot and oikonomos in 
the following order: first priests, then deacons, then the other wearers of the great habit, and finally 
the wearers of the small habit. Here we are clearly in the presence of a finely calibrated system. The 
ecclesiastical hierarchy asserts itself at the highest level: there we find priests who are at the same 
time wearers of the great habit. However, at the next level the alternative hierarchy makes itself felt: 
wearers of the great habit who are not ordained are on a par with their colleagues who have attained 
the rank of deacon. Such attempts to harmonise different hierarchies were most likely not confined 
to the Stoudios monastery. A similar scenario is found in the Life of Lazarus of Galesion where we 
are told that the abbot of the Sabas monastery sent the saint off to be ordained priest immediately 
after he had been given the great habit. However, it is possible that the extension of this system to 
the deacons is a specifically Stoudite trait. 


At this point one would like to know how the hierarchy of the monastic offices fitted into this 
framework. Unfortunately the Stoudios Typikon contains very little information about this matter. 
No mention of diakonetai is made in the description of the ritual of the aspasmos. However, it can 
be argued that monastic officers found themselves at the second level. As we have seen earlier, the 
text assumes that at least some of them were deacons. In this case, too, the priests would thus have 
maintained their primacy. 


Conclusion 


Analysis of the Stoudios Typikon and other Stoudite texts has shown that there existed multiple 
hierarchies within the Stoudios monastery, which were based on different criteria, but that ways had 
been found to correlate these hierarchies in order to minimise conflict. The first hierarchy was that 
of the monastic officials who were responsible for the administration of the monastery. The list of 
officials in the Stoudios Typikon by and large tallies with similar lists in other monastic rules. For 
example, the highest-ranking official is the oikonomos. There is, however, one idiosyncratic feature. 
The ekklesiarches who in other rules is second only to the oikonomos is in the Stoudios Typikon 
demoted by one rank. The significance of this discrepancy reveals itself when we turn our attention 
to the second hierarchy, that of priests and deacons. The highest-ranking member of this group, 
the head priest, emerges as a rival of the ekklesiarches. In other monastic rules the ekklesiarches 
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takes over the ceremonial duties of the abbot when both the abbot and the oikonomos are absent. 
At the Stoudios monastery, however, the head priest has assumed this role. The fact that the head 
priest does not appear in the list of monastic offices suggests that the two hierarchies were clearly 
separated. This is again in contrast to other rules where priests and deacons seem to have been 
subordinated to the ekklesiarches as a regular member of the hierarchy of monastic offices. There can 
be no doubt that ordained monks had a privileged position in the Stoudios Typikon. Only members 
of this group were allowed to give blessings. Even the oikonomos had to rely on their services if he 
was a layman. Moreover, in the church the order of precedence followed the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
and not the hierarchy of the monastic offices, with the sole exception of the oikonomos. Problems 
that might have arisen from this discrepancy seem to have been contained because all officers were 
at least deacons. The existence of a third hierarchy, that of wearers of the great and the small habits, 
introduced a further complicating factor. In order to minimise tensions it was stipulated that all 
priests and deacons should be wearers of the great habit. Other Stoudite sources suggest that the 
stipulations of the Stoudios Typikon were never fully implemented. However, there can be little 
doubt that these stipulations reflected the views of the ordained members of the community who 
are also the most likely authors of the text. 
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The Microstructures of Revolt and the Historiographical Image 
of the People in High-Medieval Constantinople 


The revival of popular involvement in the political life of Constantinople after the 10% century 
has drawn much attention by modern historians. Less effort has been directed, however, towards 
problematizing the Byzantine historiographers’ inclination to often project an image of the people 
as a single political body, acting with a single will towards a common cause on the occasion of revolt. 
Based on an analysis of the 1042 revolt as an exemplary case here, I shall seek to scrutinize how such 
an image is constructed and what questions it does raise about the authorial intention behind it. 


The political meaning of the term people is diachronically ambiguous, since it is employed 
either to designate a whole and an integral body politic or that part of the whole, which is excluded 
- de facto or de jure, depending on the historical era - from politics. This ambiguity is also evident in 
the connotations of the different terms employed in a rather inconsistent manner by élite authors to 
designate the people of the Constantinopolitan city-state. For instance, the terms sympasa polis (the 
entire city) or demos usually have an inclusive political meaning, bearing the positive connotation 
of an integral body politic, i.e. the city as a People. Instead, terms such as ochlos, plethos, agoraion 
genos bear a derogatory connotation, being mainly intended to distinguish a part of the whole, 
the (common) people within the People, that usually consists of those lower strata that are often 
characterized as imprudent, fickle and violent. 


This diachronic biopolitical fracture that “makes the people what cannot be included in the 
whole of which it is a part as well as what cannot belong to the whole in which it is always already 
included”, is roughly delineated by Niketas Choniates in his comment on the political role of the 
Constantinopolitan masses (plethos) in the light of civil unrest in the late-twelfth century (Historia, 
233-34): 


The masses in any other city rejoice all together in disorder and are hard to be constrained. 
But those of Constantinople are the most tumultuous of all. They rejoice in rashness 
and deviate from the right path inasmuch as they consist of citizens of various origins 
and their mind is, so to say, as variable as their crafts are varied. ... At times, they are 
disposed to sedition at mere rumour and are more destructive than fire, ...while, at other 
times, they cower frightened at every noise and bend their neck to whomsoever wishes 
to trample upon it. As a result, they are fairly accused of suffering from an inconsistent 
disposition and of being untrustworthy. Neither did the people of Constantinople ever 
seek to do the best for themselves, nor did they heed others who made proposals for 
the common good... Their indifference to the rulers is preserved as if it were inborn. 
Whom they exalt today as a just leader, this one they ridicule before long as a malefactor, 
demonstrating that they do both without reasoning due to their ignorance of what is 
best, and to their unstable mind. 
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Certainly, this derogatory image of the Constantinopolitan plebs must be addressed with 
caution, insofar as it reflects the political morale of an élite member, privileged with participation 
in political decision-making. A closer reading, though, shows that Choniates’ statement does not 
condemn popular involvement in political affairs per se. His criticism rather focuses on the character 
of this involvement, which he sees as determined by natural instincts, instead of sober political 
criteria, and as lacking an orderly and responsible expression of political stance. 


Of course, such criticism would have made much more sense, had the author directed it against 
the political system itself, which lacked any regularized mechanism that favoured the commoners’ 
participation in political affairs as an orderly political body. However, Choniates as a conservative 
adherent of the imperial establishment conveniently overlooks this aspect of the problem and, 
among other things, takes issue with the main means that occasionally turned the common people 
into a political actor, namely sedition. Indeed, the author blames the plebs’ seditious activity for 
being apolitical, arguing that it revolted with no good reason other than mere rumour, the main 
pursuit of such activity being destruction, whereas it could as easily remain apathetic and passively 
sustain oppressive policies. 


In this respect, instead of denouncing Choniates derogatory image of the peoples political role 
as mainly a product of élite snobbery, one should rather examine at closer range certain issues that 
his criticism brings into perspective. By reproaching the common people for remaining indifferent 
and inconsistent in the face of oppression, the author seems in fact not to condemn the political act 
of sedition on principle, but rather the peoples lack of correct political criteria as to when such an 
act could politically make sense. Considering Choniates’ high level of literacy and his notion of the 
ideal emperor as an homme détat, the latter argument seems to interrelate with his good knowledge 
of the imperial city-states history, in which many emperors had not faced popular resistance or 
revolt, even though they had ruled - at least by the author's standards - as absolute masters and not 
as solicitous administrators of public affairs. 


Read in this light, Choniates’ statement spotlights the contingency of the phenomenon 
of revolt in Constantinople, which had little to do with a regularized political means of popular 
involvement in politics. Moreover, it contests common peoples ability to act as a political body and 
revolt with their own political agenda, aiming to influence political affairs according to their own 
interests — which in the author’s view should coincide, of course, with the common interest of the 
established order. If this image of the common people seems to contradict the reports of Byzantine 
historiographers - including those of Choniates - on the formers’ agency as quasi a political class 
in certain Constantinopolitan uprisings, a close reading of such events can help us measure the 
actual ability of the commoners to act as a distinct and conscious political body in revolt against the 
author's arguments. 


The revolt of 1042 against Michael V is well documented by Psellos, Attaleiates and Skylitzes. 
Psellos – due to age and position at the court - is the principal eyewitness as his lengthier and 
more detailed account demonstrates, which will serve here as a basis for an analysis of the revolt's 
microstructures. Contrary to the other two authors, Psellos provides insights into the uprisings 
background, demonstrating who had a real motive to depose the emperor. He reports that, after coming 
to power, Michael was hostile to state officials and intended to strip them of their privileges in order 
to restore the freedom of the people and base his power on them (Chron. 5.15). As has been noticed, 
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this reveals the emperor' intention to challenge the status quo in a manner favourable to the common 
people. Moreover, the emperor was in conflict with the Patriarch. This means that, contrary to the 
commoners, certain élite factions had good reasons to dislike Michael V and wish for his deposition. 


In this context, the Byzantine authors unanimously present the banishment of empress Zoe as 
the cause of the revolt against him. For Psellos in particular, the violation of dynastic legitimacy was 
the reason for the commoners radical change of attitude towards Michael. As opposed to Attatleiates 
and Skylitzes who place Zoe’s banishment on the 18" of April (Easter Sunday) and present the 
outbreak of the revolt as occurring the day after (Historia 13; Synopsis 418), Psellos account indicates 
that the banishment took place sometime before Easter and that Michael continued to enjoy the 
favour of the people, despite Zoe's absence from his side in public ceremonies (Chron. 5, 21-23). 
This fact questions the constructed image of the commoners in the historiographical accounts as 
intransigently loyal to the empress and the dynastic ideal. 


Be that as it may, what can be deduced as common ground from all three contemporary 
authors is that the Constantinopolitan citizenry single-mindedly opposed the violation of dynastic 
legitimacy. Again, Psellos provides the main bulk of the information about the role of different 
social groups in the revolt (Chron. 5, 25-26). He reports that, after the news had spread, the entire 
city (ἡ δέ γε ξύμπασα Πόλις) was dissatisfied with the emperor's action. The officials, the clergy 
and the court were concerned about the empress’ fate. The craftsmen prepared themselves for great 
deeds of daring, while the mob was on the move, motivated by the will “to exercise tyranny against 
the tyrant”. The image of the common people as instigators of the revolt is particularly interesting if 
we consider that Michael’s deposition contradicted, in fact, their social interest, since his rule was 
favourable to them according to Psellos’ testimony. Therefore, the discourse of élite authors allows 
for two interpretations: either the masses were not capable of discerning and acting according to 
their social interest or they were willing to put it aside for the sake of a higher political cause, the 
defense of the imperial system's legitimate function (identified here with the protection of dynastic 
rights). This higher cause happened to fully serve the social interest of certain élite factions. 


Keeping this in mind, Psellos’ narrative seems to follow a certain pattern: The legal-politically 
illegitimate act of a coup against the emperor (tyranny) - but ethically justified in the author’s 
view due to Michael’s tyrannical action against the empress - is ascribed to the mob. ‘The élite, 
even though minded against the emperor, is carefully exonerated from any responsibility for the 
outbreak of violence. Psellos uses military terms to describe the formation of the people into a force 
that marched against the palace. He reports on men bearing axes, swords, bows and spears (Chron. 
5, 27). This evidence along with the previous statement on the craftsmen that prepared themselves 
“for great deeds of daring” poses some questions about the spontaneous character of the revolt. To 
begin with, the role of the guilds as city-militia can explain the ability of a part of the commoners 
to find and skilfully handle military weaponry, such as spears and bows, which untrained civilians 
would not be able to handle. Moreover, the rebels’ ability to lay proper siege to the palace in the final 
phase of the revolt, as Skylitzes shows (Synopsis 419), is explained if their forces consisted of city- 
militia from the guilds, and of defectors from the palace-guard. 


In this light, one may distinguish two major groupings of commoners participating in the 
unrest. The one consisted of members of the guilds that were well armed and prepared to move in 
an organized manner against the palace. The other was the mob who was neither properly armed 
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nor organized but, according to the sources, took advantage of the exhortations of certain agitators 
in the marketplace and rioted. The different role and aims of these two groupings are evident, if one 
takes a closer look at their actions in the process of the revolt. 


From the reports of all three authors it is clear that the mob plundered both in the marketplace 
as well as in the houses of élite members, in churches and monasteries. According to Psellos, the 
booty was put up for sale in the market during the following days (Chron. 5, 29). Considering that 
the conflict lasted less than two days, it becomes obvious that the main concern of those plundering 
was not to attack the palace and depose the emperor, but mainly to cause destruction, expropriate 
things of value and safely store them for later use. This indicates that, contrary to the constructed 
image of the citizenry as a single body moving against the palace with one purpose, a part of the 
people did not join the uprising driven by a political motive. This is also indicated by Attaleiates 
when he observes that the mob plundered the riches that had been unjustly hoarded at the cost of 
the poor (Historia 15). 


The part of the commoners that was keen on attacking the palace consisted mainly of the 
organized and militarily-minded members of the guilds. The motives of their well-directed and 
disciplined actions call for further inquiry. To begin with, the rebels’ first effort to sack the palace was 
unsuccessful. Moreover, the nobillissimus Constantine was able to cross from his house to the palace 
without any resistance, even though his retinue was armed simply with daggers as opposed to the 
rebels’ heavier weaponry (Chron. 5, 31). All this suggests that the rebellious force neither consisted of 
the largest part of the citizenry nor did it control the city, as the sources want us to believe. 


The turning-point of the revolt occurred when the emperor ordered the empress back to the 
palace and made her appear in public. Psellos’ account is evidently perplexed in his effort to justify 
the rebels’ reaction. He says that they were afraid that the empress’ presence would undermine 
the revolt and that the emperor would be able to undo it with her help (Chron. 5, 33). This is a 
curious statement, if one considers that the main cause of the revolt was to restore the empress to 
her legitimate position in the palace. In fact, in this part of the account Psellos’ effort to hush up the 
leading role of élite factions in a coup against an emperor that threatened their privileges comes to 
an abrupt end. At this point, a member of the élite openly takes the leadership of the rebels that turn 
to Theodora, Zoe's sister and a dynastically legitimate heir to the throne, in order to counterbalance 
the waning legitimacy of their cause, i.e. regime change. Moreover, the church of Hagia Sophia is 
revealed as the rebels’ headquarters -- a fact coinciding with Patriarch Alexios’ implied leading role 
in the instigation of the uprising. 


The rebels’ army, reinforced by defectors from the palace guard, regroups and lays siege to 
the palace again, thus forcing Michael and Constantine to seek refuge in the Stoudion monastery, 
where a group of armed civilians blockaded them. The detailed presentation of this incident by 
Psellos is revealing about the organized and centrally directed character of the actions of armed 
civilians (Chron. 5, 39-45). The latter did not lay hand on the fugitives but waited for an official with 
his soldiers to arrive. After negotiations had failed, he ordered the arrest. The armed party of the 
allegedly uncontrollable plebs not only acted in a disciplined manner - as soldiers following orders, 
but also did not proceed with the blinding of Michael and Constantine before a messenger from 
Theodora arrived with the relevant order. These actions provide further evidence that the outbreak, 
the development and the outcome of the revolt had little to do with a spontaneous reaction of the 
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politically sensitive commoners. The fact that the emperor had made his plan to banish Zoe known 
to the élite before putting it into effect had provided those politically threatened factions of the 
court and the senate with the necessary pretext and enough time to organize their reaction. If Zoe's 
banishment from the palace offered a useful pretext, the event that set in motion the revolt was the 
emperor's failed attempt on the Patriarch’s life. The ability of certain élite factions to coordinate their 
actions and form an armed force with city-militia from the guilds and defectors from the palace- 
guard determined the success of the coup. 


In light of this, the events of 1042 seem to correspond to, rather than to contradict, Choniates’ 
main premises about the character of the commoners’ involvement in politics through sedition. 
These did not revolt as a distinct political body with their own political agenda. A part of the plebs 
was always ready to take advantage of disorder in the city in order to riot and plunder. Another part, 
mainly the members of the guilds, had a more political role in revolts due to their institutionalized 
position in the socio-political order of the city-state. This position linked them to the élite and made 
them an important political factor when élite factions decided to unite in action against an emperor. 
As the guilds’ controlled actions against Michael V show, their political activity served the cause of 
those that had a real interest in deposing him. 


The case presented here stresses, therefore, the need to seek to distinguish between the use 
of the image of the ‘People’ in the accounts of élite authors and the actual role of various groups 
of commoners in Constantinopolitan revolts. In historiographical hindsight, the citizenry’s image 
as a political body with a single will and purpose served to justify the legal-politically illegitimate 
act of tyranny, thereby exonerating those élite factions that politically profited from it. This image, 
however, hardly testifies to the commoners’ ability to act as a political class and organize revolt as 
bottom-up political activity. If élite factions had the potential to exert influence on the guilds and 
manipulate the mobs inclination to rioting, extensive plundering and destruction in parts of the city 
was the price they had to pay for using revolt as a means to pursue their political goals. The readiness 
of parts of the politically excluded and economically oppressed commoners to riot and pillage, 
when the order of the city got out of balance, represents probably the more genuinely popular aspect 
of revolts. This also points to the constrained character of common peoples politicization within the 
imperial system, which explains why popular sedition never posed an actual threat to the stability 
of the imperial establishment. 
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Synaxis and Theatron: 
The Mesostructures and Mediostructures of Byzantine Culture 


Ihave borrowed the term ‘mesostructure’ to characterise the two social entities examined in this 
paper, because they stood half way between the macrostructures and microstructures of Byzantine 
society. I have also coined the term ‘mediostructure’ to reflect the fact that synaxis and theatron 
not only mediated between the smaller and the larger social units, but were also the structures that 
mediatised Byzantine culture. What distinguished them from all other Byzantine social structures is 
that they were defined by performance. They occupied dedicated, permanent performance spaces. 
They met at regular intervals, and they followed codified procedures. Yet they had no social or 
institutional existence beyond the duration of the events they performed. Performance was what 
brought them together and held them together, whatever other ties may or may not have bonded 
individual members. 


Synaxis, literally a gathering or meeting, was the technical term for a church service, and 
notably the Eucharistic liturgy. A theatron was a place of public entertainment, together with its 
spectacles and spectators. Without qualification, the term normally referred to the classic Roman 
adaptation of the ancient Greek theatre for the performance of mime-shows and pantomimes. But 
it also applied to any type of mass entertainment venue for games and shows: the athletic stadium, 
the arena for venationes and gladiatorial shows, and most significantly for Late Antiquity and 
Constantinople, the circus or hippodrome for chariot racing. The Hippodrome of Constantinople 
was the only one of these venues to survive anywhere in the Roman world, and it absorbed the 
functions of all the others, though on a greatly reduced scale. 


Synaxis and theatron were visibly distinguished by the very different arrangement of their 
performance spaces. The theatre consisted of a central performance area surrounded by a tiered 
auditorium, which was classically semi-circular in shape, but in its variations could be completely 
circular or oval or could extend the ends of the semi-circle to form two long, parallel, facing spectator 
stands, as in the stadium and the circus or hippodrome. In addition, certain types of theatre featured 
permanent, ornamental backdrops that were lavishly decorated with statuary: in the classic, semi- 
circular theatre, this was the scenae frons; in the Hippodrome, it was the central plinth, the spina 
that divided the racetracks. The synaxis, from the 3"! century, was held in a purpose-built structure 
that normally took the form of a rectangular hall and more rarely had a centralised, circular or 
octagonal, plan. Both types of building were based on the Repräsentationsarchitektur of the Roman 
Empire, which was designed to create a frame and a focus for the epiphany of power. With its apse 
and bema at the eastern end, the Christian basilica, like the basilica of the emperor or the magistrate, 
was an audience hall rather than an auditorium. 


The layout of the theatron assumed а clear distinction between performers and spectators, and was 
built around the centrality of the performance in the orchestra, arena and skene. However, it imposed 
no internal barriers, apart from the scenae frons that hid the performers off-stage, and the parapets that 
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protected the front rows of spectators from the violence of performances in the arena. The hierarchy 
of spectator seating was understood rather than emphasised in the architecture of the auditorium, 
except in the hippodromes of the imperial capitals, where the emperor and his entourage had their 
own loggia that communicated directly with the Palace. The religious synaxis, by contrast, made no 
clear distinction between performers and spectators, performance space and spectator seating. As in 
an audience held by the emperor or a magistrate, its performance was a process of interaction between 
the assembly and the epiphany of the presiding authority. On the other hand, the synaxis did maintain 
a strict hierarchy of performance, with the most important rituals being conducted by the ordained 
clergy of priests and deacons. This division between clergy and laymen was underlined by the barrier, 
originally consisting of a low parapet, that separated the sanctuary from the nave. 


The architectural differences between the church and the theatre reflected the very different 
cultural traditions within which the theatron and synaxis had evolved. The theatron took shape in 
the civic festivals associated with the civic pagan cults, including the cult of the divinised ruler, 
of the Greco-Roman world. The synaxis developed out of the ritual meals and prayer meetings 
that were held in Christian homes, with echoes of Jewish cult practice. Both its private, domestic 
tradition and its Jewish affinities gave the early church an inbuilt tendency to suspect and reject the 
public world of the Greco-Roman theatre, with its pagan ritual associations, its displays of violence 
and indecency, its loud music and immoderate laughter. 


For a time in the 4" century, theatron and synaxis had the potential to coexist peacefully, since 
the imperial adoption of Christianity allowed the Church to ‘go public) and stripped the theatre 
of pagan ritual. It is clear from the famous denunciations of the theatre and hippodrome by John 
Chrysostom that his congregations in Antioch and Constantinople found it all too easy and natural 
to frequent both synaxis and theatron; they thought of the church and the theatre as complementary 
cultural venues, not as mutually exclusive alternatives. Chrysostom used every trick in the book 
to polarise the two, by literally demonising the theatre in sermon after sermon, and he succeeded 
brilliantly. Other Christian preachers echoed his comments, and secular intellectuals, even pagans, 
did not rush to the theatres defence. Chrysostom’s teacher, the sophist Libanius, merely observed 
that the theatre was worth preserving because it taught the young the basics of mythology. Such 
sentiments were no match for Chrysostoms relentless drive to have the theatre abolished. He had his 
way two hundred years later, when all the theatres in the Roman world closed their doors, apart from 
the Hippodrome of Constantinople. Although this was immediately due to a lack of public funding, 
it reflected a change of priorities - there was no lack of money for new churches. Moreover, it is quite 
clear that the theatres did not close because the churches took over the entertainment industry. 
Liturgical ritual made a point of not imitating the ‘satanic pomp’ of the stage: it conspicuously 
avoided dramatic action, impersonation, sensational narrative and instrumental music. 


Thus, apparently, the synaxis eliminated without incorporating the theatron, and Byzantine 
public culture, which had initially developed in the polarised symbiosis of the two, now gravitated 
overwhelmingly towards the church, with the single entertainment venue of the Hippodrome 
providing only a very limited and intermittent alternative. What happened, then, to the cultural 
space traditionally occupied by the theatron since the very beginnings of the classical polis? How did 
Greek culture survive the demise of its primordial performance venue? Could it continue to exist 
without the theatre in some form or other? Could even the synaxis continue to function without 
the challenge of the theatron? The answer, I believe, is that Byzantium maintained continuity by 
surrounding and suffusing itself with virtual theatre. 
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In a sense, the Roman elite had been living with virtual theatre long before their conversion 
to Christianity. They were used to reading the works of the great ancient dramatists as school texts, 
without ever seeing them staged. At the same time, the schools of rhetoric cultivated the idea that 
the composition of rhetorical discourse for performance before an audience - whether in the 
schoolroom, the council chamber, the audience hall, the outdoor assembly, or indeed the church - 
constituted an intellectual alternative to popular theatre. The reception and re-use of this metaphor 
in the middle Byzantine period has been one of the most important discoveries of contemporary 
scholarship on Byzantine literature, although it still awaits a dedicated study. After the revival of 
higher education in Constantinople in the 9" century, the idea of rhetoric as theatre took off and 
became, arguably, the driving force for literary innovation and sophistication in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Its impact can be seen in many trends of the period: 


— The increasing dramatisation of narrative, whether historical or fictional, through the application 
of the whole range of ‘creative writing’ techniques taught by ancient rhetorical theory. 


— The composition of mini-dramas. 


— The increasing use of dialogue as a medium for the presentation not only of satire but also of 
theological argument 


- Increasingly explicit and self-conscious reference to the performance context of rhetorical 
works through the use of key words such as theatron and epideixis. 


— The appearance of ‘theatre criticism, in the appreciation of oral delivery 
— The use of language and imagery from classical drama to describe contemporary tragic events. 


- The rehabilitation of ancient drama by the great late twelfth-century teacher and writer 
Eustathios in his treatise on hypocrisy. 


It is remarkable how these trends come together and culminate in a generation of authors 
active around the turn of the 13" century. They form a critical mass that gives a tantalising hint of 
cultural breakthrough in pre- Fourth Crusade Constantinople. But whatever the unfulfilled potential 
for the recreation of real theatre, we can reasonably identify the innovations that promoted the 
growth of virtual theatre in 12"-cc Byzantium. One was the proliferation of aristocratic households 
that created a demand for secular entertainment and provided patronage and venues for rhetorical 
performances. The other was the development of school exercises that taught ‘creative writing’ 
techniques and encouraged competitions, both within schools and between schools. 


Rhetorical performance was virtual theatre because it did not have a dedicated venue, it 
involved only a solo performer, and it required no stage props, costumes, masks or music. On the 
other hand, rhetorical theatre continued two real characteristics of ancient entertainment culture: 
it was exhibitionist and it was agonistic. The ancient theatron had been a place of contest, especially 
in the spectator sports of the arena. It was the agonistic tradition of the theatron that was kept alive 
in the Hippodrome, and also provided a metaphor for the adoption of virtual theatre by the church. 


The binary opposition of synaxis and theatron was compromised in all sorts of ways that call 
into question the formal rejection of the latter by the former, and suggest that the attitude of total 
rejection, as voiced by accomplished performers like John Chrysostom, was in itself a theatrical 
stance. To start with the layout of the performance venues, we may question the extent to which they 
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were poles apart. The one surviving theatre, the Hippodrome, combined a central performance axis 
with a transverse hierarchy of spectator space that focused attention on the imperial box and thus 
turned the arena into a massive audience hall. The church building had several theatrical features. 
Most conspicuously, it had a raised pulpit, the ambo, in the middle of the nave, for the reading 
of the Gospel, but also for the staging of other events, like imperial coronations in Hagia Sophia, 
and public announcements. The synthronon, the seating for the bishop and cathedral clergy in the 
sanctuary, was a semicircle of tiered stone benches that occupied the main apse, facing the altar 
and the congregation. The immediate inspiration for this arrangement may have been the judicial 
tribunal or the municipal council chamber, but the resemblance with the theatre auditorium was not 
lost on the Byzantine observer. A 12-century description of Hagia Sophia likens it to the sphendone, 
the curved end of the Hippodrome, and the image is already implicit in the sixth-century ekphrasis 
by Paul the Silentiary. 


Andrew White has trenchantly dismissed the idea of any connection between the sanctuary 
barrier of the church and the scenae frons of the theatre. Yet while the templon started as its existence 
as a low parapet that blocked access, but not visibility, it eventually became an opaque screen of 
icons and curtains that hid the Eucharistic rite from view, enhancing the mystery of what happened 
‘off-stage. At the same time, however, the linear focus on the ritual of the altar and the sanctuary was 
refracted by the architectural and iconographic changes that shaped the middle and late Byzantine 
church building. The widespread adoption of the domed cross in square plan emphasised the vertical 
axis of the interior space, defined by the apex and centre of the main dome that dominated the nave. 
Thus while the iconographic programme that covered the upper surfaces still pointed to the apse, 
where the Incarnation was depicted over the sanctuary, its vertical hierarchy peaked in the dome, 
over the non-officiating congregation. As a result, the congregation was able to participate directly, 
without clerical mediation, in the liturgy of the angels, prophets and/or apostles and evangelists 
who circled above their heads around the central spectator figure of Christ Pantokrator. Their sense 
of being caught up in the heavenly liturgy was intensified in the late Byzantine period with the 
proliferation of narrative scenes, and the shift from mosaic to fresco that covered the whole interior 
surface with icons down to floor level. A recent study has drawn attention to the theatricality of 
their depiction. The spatial and iconographic arrangement of the middle and late Byzantine church 
thus further blurred the material distinction between human performers and spectators, while 
enhancing the spiritual experience of the economy of salvation that was unfolding around them. 
The ritual of the synaxis was studiously undramatic, but its setting invited the contemplation, the 
theoria, of drama. 


Around the pulpit, at the centre of the congregation, were grouped the choir, who mystically 
represented the Cherubim, according to the most solemn hymn of the Divine Liturgy. The cathedral 
choir of Hagia Sophia was hardly a reincarnation of the chorus of Attic theatre, although they were 
called by the same name, choros. But the introduction of music, albeit purely vocal, into the synaxis 
was a concession to the taste and expectations of a theatre-going public. So too was the colourful, 
rhetorical and dramatic actualisation of sacred events in the prose homilies and the metrical hymns 
that were increasingly added to the liturgical cycle. 


The Church's attitude to virtual theatre is most fully articulated, like its condemnation of real 
theatre, in the homilies of John Chrysostom. His wide range and frequent use of theatrical metaphors 
blur the theoretical distinction between synaxis and theatron, and present the latter without negative 
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connotations. He uses the word of many situations involving a spectacle or performance before a crowd, 
such as Christs preaching and miracles, or Nebuchadnezzar and his fiery furnace. Most strikingly, he 
occasionally applies the metaphor to the church where he is preaching, apparently contradicting his 
statement elsewhere that “This here is no theatre”. The contradiction has misled some scholars, but 
there can be no doubt what Chrysostom means when, shortly after his move to Constantinople, he 
flatters his congregation by proclaiming that even though “that church [Antioch] is senior in years, 
this one is more fervent in the faith; there the congregation is greater and the theatre more splendid, 
but here there is more endurance, and a greater display of manhood”. The mention of endurance and 
bravery strikes an agonistic note, and implies a link to Chrysostom’s favourite theatrical metaphor, 
that of the Christian life as an athletic contest. The image derived from St Paul, but it also drew ona 
contemporary sporting event, the Olympic games, which Chrysostom often evokes in specific detail, 
and usually in a positive sense. This is reminiscent of another favourite analogy, which he also draws, 
ultimately, from the Bible, but develops with detailed reference to another contemporary institution: 
the comparison between the imperial court and the Kingdom of Heaven. Sometimes he combines the 
two images, describing the Christian’s struggle for perfection as a performance in a theatron where 
God presides over an audience of angels and saints. In this sense, the tribunal of the Last Judgement 
is a theatre, and the ultimate synaxis becomes the ultimate theatron. 


To conclude, Chrysostom played a decisive part in the conception of a virtual theatre that 
offset the destruction of the real theatre to which he contributed by his polarising, demonising 
rhetoric. He effectively sacralised, by his preaching, the secular institution of rhetorical theatre. By 
setting high standards of ecclesiastical rhetoric, he and the Cappadocian Fathers laid much of the 
groundwork for the renaissance of secular rhetoric and the explicitly theatrical turn that this took in 
in the middle Byzantine period. By his use of theatrical metaphors, he encouraged the notion that 
the synaxis was a theatron of salvation, and, more generally, he left Byzantine culture with the tacit 
recognition that without theatron, there could be no theoria. 
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Women Supporting Women: 
A Reading of Some Twelfth-Century Homilies on the Theotokos 


The impetus for my contribution to this Round Table comes from an ongoing interest in the 
Kokkinobaphos Homilies. I want, tentatively, to use the homilies as a witness for the existence of a 
group of women, a ‘sorority, that was devoted to an icon of the Theotokos. 


The members of this panel, and most ofits audience, are probably well aware that the Kokkinobaphos 
Homilies are a set of six sermons on the Theotokos. They are to be found in two famous illustrated 
manuscripts from the mid-twelfth century: Vaticanus graecus 1162 (= V) and Parisinus graecus 1208 
(=P).' My interest, however, is only incidentally in the illustrations and is instead directed to the homilies’ 
texts. My attention was drawn to both texts and manuscripts as a result of explorations into the life and 
activities of the enigmatic sevastokratorissa Eirene.’ It is now generally accepted, on the basis of his 
letters to her preserved in a contemporary manuscript,’ that the homilies’ author, Iakovos (or James) 
of Kokkinobaphos, was Eirenes spiritual ег. It is also generally accepted that the homilies’ two 
manuscripts, and also the homilies themselves, are part of the patronage that Eirene exercised, though 
there is no scholarly agreement on the extent of her involvement in their production.’ 


The homilies are six in number. The first deals with the conception of the Theotokos (celebrated 
on 9 December), and focuses on the sterility of her mother Anna (whose feast day is on 9 September); 
the second is on the birth of the Theotokos (celebrated on 8 September); the third is on her presentation 
in the temple (celebrated on 21 November); the fourth deals with her allocation to Joseph on reaching 
puberty (with no corresponding feast day); the fifth is on the annunciation to her of her forthcoming 





1 Digitized images are now available on-line for both manuscripts: Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 1162 
(http://digi.vatlib.it/view/MSS_Vat.gr.1162); Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, gr. 1208 (http://mandragore.bnf.fr/html/accue- 
il.html, and follow the links). 


2 Оп Eirene see E. Jeffreys, "Ihe sevastokratorissa Eirene as patron; in M. Grünbart, M. Mullett and L. Theis, eds., Female 
Founders in Byzantium and Beyond, Vienna, 2014 = Wiener Jahrbuch der Kunstgeschichte 60/61, 2011/12 [published 2014], 177-94. 


3 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, gr. 3039; see E. Jeffreys and M. Jeffreys, eds, Iacobi Monachi Epistulae (Turnhout, 
2009). 


4 Nothing is known of Iakovos apart from his authorship of the letters and the homilies. The location of Kokkinobaphos is 
equally unknown although the existence of a monastery with that name, dedicated to the Theotokos, is attested by a non-scribal own- 
ership note in a manuscript now in the Vatican (Vat gr. 338), and by 11"- or 12"-century seals with Bulgarian find spots; see Jeffreys 
and Jeffreys, Epistulae, xxii. 

5 See, e.g., J. C. Anderson, “The illustrated sermons of James the Monk: their dates, order and place in the history of Byz- 
antine art, Viator 22 (1991), 69-120; idem, ‘Anna Komnene, learned women and the book in Byzantine art, in T. Gouma-Perter- 
son, Anna Komnene and her Times (New York, 2000), 125-156; M. Evangelatou, ‘Pursuing salvation through a body of parchment: 
books and their significance in the illustrated homilies of Iakobos of Kokkinobaphos, Medieval Studies 28 (2006), 239-284; eadem, 
“Threads of power: clothing symbolism, human salvation, and female identity in the illustrated homilies by Iakobos of Kokkinoba- 
phos, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 68 (2015), 198-321; К. Linardou, “Ihe Kokkinobaphos manuscripts revisited: the internal evidence of 
the books, Scriptorium, 61/2 (2007), 384-407; С. Hennessy, ‘The stepmum and the servant: the stepson and the sacred vessel, in A. 
Eastmond and L. James, eds, Wonderful Things: Byzantium through its Art (Farnham, 2013), 79-98. 
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child (celebrated on 25 March); and the sixth is on her vindication from charges of unchaste living 
after her pregnancy had become apparent (with no corresponding feast day). 


The homilies are inadequately published in an edition in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca 127.° This 
largely derives from the one made by Cardinal Ballerini in the years immediately preceding the 
promulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception in 1854.’ Ballerini’s edition is based on 
the Vatican manuscript only. Virtually all of homily 4 is omitted, homily 5 is published as homily 
4, and half of homily 6, published as homily 5, is also omitted. A modern edition is a desideratum, 
and one is in preparation. 


The homilies present curious features. 


First, the content. As is apparent from the list above, the homilies do not all correspond to the 
liturgical feast days of the Theotokos, with the fourth and sixth homilies referring to events found 
only in the apocryphal Protoevanglium of James. Although constructed as a panegyrical biography, 
as it were -- a narrative amplified with eloquent praise -- the homilies do not cover the whole of the 
life of the Theotokos. Their narrative does not extend to the birth of her child, a strange omission; 
nor does it cover the last stages of her life — in particular her Koimesis (or Falling Asleep, Dormition 
and Assumption), which generated a major feast and much homiletic literature. Indeed the point at 
which the Kokkinobaphos homilies conclude, with the testing of Joseph and Mary with the ordeal 
by ‘bitter water‘? is one that is usually passed over in the Marian homiletic tradition. The homilies 
are thus unsatisfactory by any obvious definition: they seem not to be an obvious liturgical tool, 
much less a complete life of the Theotokos. 


Second, the way in which they are composed is not usual. Large portions of Iakovos’ homilies 
are constructed out of extensive quotations from those of George of Nikomedeia, with other passages 
arguably also excerpted from other authors. As Theodora Antonopoulou has pointed out, there 
are some parallels for this practice in homily collections made in the tenth century, described as 
ἐκλογαί, the term also used by Iakovos to describe his homilies." It is, however, a technique which 
Iakovos takes to extremes in his writings, especially in his letters which present an elaborate and 
frequently awkward cento of borrowed and adapted phrases.” In the homilies there are frequently 





6 Patrologia Graeca, vol. 127, cols. 543-568: homily 1; cols. 567-600; homily 2; cols. 599-632; homily 3; cols. 697-700: homily 
4, small portion only; cols. 631-660: homily 5, printed as homily 4; cols. 659-698: homily 6, printed as homily 5, and with the second 
half of the text omitted. 


7 А. Ballerini, Sylloge monumentorum ad mysterium conceptionis immaculate Virginis deiparæ illustrandum, vol. 1 (Rome, 
1854), 163-193 (homily 1), 371-415, (homily 3); vol. 2 (Rome, 1858), 241-279 (homily 5), 471-528 (homily 6, part), 693- 698 (homi- 
ly 4, excerpt). Homily 2 in PG is taken from the edition printed in F. Combefis, Grecolat. patrum bibliothecæ novum auctarium (Paris, 
1648). 

8 This presumably is why Ballerini omitted them from his edition. The Protevangelium was, of course, the chief narrative that 
provided the underpinning for the development of the Marian festivals in the first Christian centuries:. as discussed in I. Karavido- 
poulos, ‘On the information concerning the Virgin Mary contained in the apocryphal Gospels, in M. Vassilaki, ed., Mother of God: 
Representations of the Virgin in Byzantine Art ((Athens, 2000), 67-76. 


9 Protevangelium 33-34, based on Numbers 5.5-30, especially 5.24. 


10 Thus Iakovos; Homily 1 is drawn entirely from the first three homilies of George of Nikomedeia, as pointed out by Baller- 
ini, Sylloge, 159 and 163. 


11 T. Antonopoulou, ‘Rediscovering a Byzantine preacher: the case of George the Rhetor’, Jahrbuch der Ostereichischen Byzantinis- 
tik 49 (1999), 161-176 and eadem, ‘Byzantine Homiletics: an introduction to the field and its study; in K. Spronk, G. Rouwhorst and S. Roy, 
eds, Catalogue of Byzantine Manuscripts in Their Liturgical Context, (Turnhout, 2013), 183-198. 


12 Е. Jeffreys, ‘Tapestries of quotation: the challenges of editing Byzantine texts, in A. Bucossi and E. Kuhlman, Ars edendi 
Lecture Series, vol. 2 (2012), 33-62, 
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disconcerting juxtapositions of ecstatic panegyric derived from George of Nicomedia, bald narrative 
taken from the Protevangelium, and rather banal, sermonizing logic-chopping for which no parallels 
have yet be traced and might be due to Iakovos himself. 


These infelicities of content and style may have led to the homilies’ limited reception, for the 
texts did not enter the homiletic repertoire to any serious extent: of the six later copies only one is 
medieval.'* While some of the illustrations, such as the typological image of the Couch of Solomon,” 
are idiosyncratic, many are drawn from a well-established repertoire; in either case it is difficult to say 
that the homilies had more than a limited resonance, though parallels can be seen in, for example, the 
fourteenth-century mosaics in the Kariye Djami.!° It may be, of course, that the books were confined 
to a largely inaccessible palace environment; certainly they have remained in pristine condition. 


So these six somewhat anomalous homilies which were made up into two lavishly decorated 
books, one small and the other twice the size," present a number of interpretative puzzles. 


Commentators recently have been drawing attention to the female typology of the images of 
the Theotokos in the Kokkinobaphos illustrations - spinning, holding a book, accompanied by a 
young boy, whether servant or step-son.'* That such images are abundant in the manuscripts is no 
surprise since the Theotokos is the central figure in the narrative. She is the focus of the homilies: 
it is emphasized that it is through her that salvation will come to humankind. But perhaps this 
emphasis reflects the homilies’ relevance to a female audience or readership. 


One can also point to a number of small details in the text of the homilies which perhaps can 
be seen as deriving from a female focus, or included by a writer alert to female preoccupations. For 
example, in Homily 1, Anna passionately laments her childlessness ($$9-11);? throughout Homily 2 
Anna is depicted as delighting in her maternity; in Homily 3 Anna rearranges the child's clothes at the 
start of the procession so as to make the best effect ($6), Anna and Joachim are amazed that the child 
did not look back at them as she went into the temple ($$23-23), the preacher comments that perhaps 
women would have been more appropriate than priests to care for the child (§6); in Homily 4 the 
preacher comments that, despite her previously sheltered life, the girl did not flinch at the shabbiness 
of Joseph's house (Il. 490-518); in Homily 6, the girl wondered what to say to Simeon since she was not 
used to speaking with men unknown to her ($5); Elizabeth recognized that her foetus had leapt for joy 
since the movement did not pain her ($21); Mary attempted to conceal her pregnancy by wrapping 





13 That about 98% of the wording of Iakovos letters is made up from traced quotations permits reluctance to assume that 
Iakovos ever composed independently. 


14 A. Ehrhard, Überlieferung und Bestand der hagiographischen und homiletischen Literatur der griechischen Kirche von den 
Anfängen bis zum Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1952), 523-524, n.1. The medieval manuscript is ВАУ, Barb. gr. 583, рр. 
115-132 (14% cent.)(see Ehrhard, Uberlieferung, 476-477); this needs further investigation. Other manuscripts include BAV, Ottob. gr. 
409, ff. 1-29 (16% cent.) and at least four 19"-cent copies in Greece (perhaps derived from Ballerini). The entries in Pinakes (pinakes. 
irht.cnrs.fr) under Iacobus Coccinobaphus are instructive. 


15 This appears as the frontispiece to the fourth homily, at V f. 82v and P109v; see S. der Nersessian, ‘Le lit de Solomon; Re- 
cueil des travaux de l’institut détudes byzantines 8 (1963), 72-82 and К. Linardou, “Ihe Couch of Solomon, a monk, a Byzantine lady 
and the Song of Songs; in R. Swanson, ed., The Church and Mary (Woodbridge, 2004), 73-85. 


16 As is apparent in the contributions by J. Lafontaine-Dosogne and S. Der Nersessian in P. Underwood, ed., The Kariye Dja- 
mi, vol. 4 Studies in the Art of the Kariye Djami and its Intellectual Background (London, 1975). 


17 The dimensions are P 21.2 x 16cm and P 33 x 22.5 cm. 
18 As in the papers cited in n. 5 by M. Evangelatou, C. Hennessy and K. Linardou. 


19 Paragraph numbers ($) are taken from the PG edition and line numbers (ll.) from the draft edition. 
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her cloak around her body and standing behind furniture (Il. 668-687). Several of these comments are 
found in passages where no source has been identified, while others are present in an identified source 
text; in both cases they can be taken as indicative of Iakovos intentions. However, we must be wary of a 
facile correlation of female subject-matter with a female audience, as Claudia Rapp has demonstrated 
in her study of the reception of collected lives of women saints.” 


It has recently occurred to me that the puzzling aspects of the Kokkinbaphos Homilies could 
be solved if we envisage the homilies being read in conjunction with the veneration of an icon of the 
Theotokos. I suppose any icon could be appropriate, but I have been particularly struck by one that 
is now in Sinai.?! This shows the Theotokos seated with the Christ-child on her lap while on the icon 
frame surrounding her are figures of the Pantokrator, apostles, Adam and Eve, Anna and Joachim, 
with Old Testament patriarchs and prophets holding scrolls with Biblical quotations.” The icon has 
been dated to the mid-twelfth century, while its place of production and its provenance are unknown. 
The theology motivating this image has been subtly explicated by the late Titos Papamastorakis as 
a complex statement on “the procession of the Incarnation of the Word” in which, of course, the 
Theotokos has a central role.” In essence that too is the message of the Kokkinobaphos Homilies, 
though a detailed examination of possible points of comparison must be made elsewhere. 


For the time being and in the context of this panel I would like to extend this thought to 
envisage the homilies as meeting the needs of a devotional group of women, instigated by the 
sevastokratorissa Eirene. Two points need to be considered: the evidence for such groups, and 
reasons for involving the sevastokratorissa. 


The case for the existence of confraternities in Byzantium from late antiquity to the fifteenth 
century is tenuous but persistent.” A contraternity many be defined as a group of, usually, lay men 
and women who meet to further a charitable or religious objective; the most usual objectives were 
to provide a seemly Christian burial for the dead,” to maintain a public bath” or to venerate an icon 
or holy person. It is this last category that is relevant to the present context. The best known instance 





20 С. Rapp, ‘Figures of female sanctity. Byzantine edifying manuscripts and their audience, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 50 
(1996). 313-344. 


21 Discussed in К. Linardou, ‘Depicting the Salvation: typological images of Mary in the Kokkinobaphos manuscripts, in The 
Cult of the Mother of God in Byzantium: Texts and Images, ed. L. Brubaker and M. Cunningham (Farnham, 2011), 133-152; note also 
the comments by S. Der Nersessian, in Underwood, Kariye Djami, 313. 


22 “Virgin Glykophilousa Enthroned and Saints,” The Sinai Icon Collection, accessed March 21, 2016, http://vrc.princeton. 
edu/sinai/items/show/7162. 


23 T Papamastorakis, in Vassilaki, Mother of God, 314-115, with reference to this icon (no. 28). 


24 Classic studies include J. Nesbitt and J. Wiitta. ‘A confraternity of the Comnenian era, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 68 (1975), 
360-384’ P. Horden, “The confraternities of Byzantium, in ΜΙ]. Shiels and D. Wood, eds, Voluntary Religion (Oxford, 1986), 25-45; С. 
Dagron, “Ainsi rien néchappera a la reglementation” Etat, église, coporations, confréries: à propos des inhumations à Constantinople 
(IV*-X* siècle), in V. Kravai, J. Lefort, C. Morrisson, eds, Hommes et richesses dans l'empire byzantin, tom. 1, VIII'-XV' siècle (Paris, 
1991), 155-182; N. Sevcenko, ‘Servants of the Holy Icon; in D. Mouriki, ed., Byzantine East, Latin West (Princeton, 1995), 547-553. 
Confraternities are not to be taken as a form of ritual brotherhood, which is between individuals rather than groups: see C. Rapp, 
‘Ritual brotherhood in Byzantium, Traditio 52 (1997), 285-326, and Brother-making in Late Antiquity and Byzantium (Cambridge, 
2016). 


» 


25 Burial of destitute poor: Horden, ‘Confraternites of Byzantium’ 36; Dagron, "Ainsi rien néchappera”. Burial of fellow mem- 
bers of confraternities: Wiita and Nesbitt, ‘A confraternity’; С. Prinzing, Spuren einer religiösen Bruderschaft in Epiros um 1225? Zur 
Deutung der Memorialtexte im Codex Cromwell 11, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 102 (2009), 751-772. 

26 p Magdalino, ‘Church, bath and diakonia in medieval Byzantium; in R. Morris, ed., Church and People in Byzantium (Bir- 
mingham, 1990), 165-190. 
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concerns the Hodegetria icon whose Tuesday processions and ritually-clad devotees are well known 
from twelfth-century texts and later pilgrim observations as well as attested in a fresco and icons.” 
Similar processions and icon veneration are recorded in the Theban confraternity document of 
the eleventh century (with men and women in the group)” and in Epirus in a comparable Epirot 
group from the thirteenth century (again with a mixed membership).” Processions are also referred 
to by Eustathius of Thessaloniki in 1185 in connection with three churches in Thessaloniki.” In 
Constantinople Friday night processions (presbeiai) with an icon of the Theotokos from several 
churches (e.g., Blachernae, Pege) developed supporting associations which are known from 
eleventh-century seals belonging to their leaders (protoi). It has been suggested that the wide 
diffusion of the apocryphal Apocalypse of the Theotokos and the Apocalypse of Anastasia was owed 
to their popularity with small local groups of the devout.? 


However, to the best of my knowledge, not one of these groups is made up of women only. 
The case I am making here is thus for something exceptional that can help account for anomalies 
in an exceptional pair of manuscripts produced in the environment of an exceptional woman. As 
wife of a sebastokrator (son of a reigning emperor), Eirene was one of the highest ranking women 
in the Byzantine élite, and was exceptional in other ways too. She was exceptional in the patronage 
she exercised. She may also simply be exceptional because we have more information about details 
of her life than for almost any other Byzantine woman - thanks to the letters and verse addressed 
to her by two people closely associated with her, her spiritual father Iakovos and her secretary/poet 
Manganeios Prodromos. There are, however, large gaps in our knowledge of her. We do not even 
know her family of origin, and the information from Iakovos and Manganeios is confused and 
chronologically unclear. 


However we know from the works they dedicated to her that Eirene did bestow patronage 
on Constantine Manasses, John Tzetzes and Theodore Prodromos, quite apart from Manganeios 
Prodromos who benefitted from closer long-term employment. We know from Iakovos letters 
that she enjoyed literary contests, which perhaps can be interpreted as a reference to a theatron 
over which she presided.’ Several of Manganeios poems are predicated on a gathering of family 
members.’ Eirene had a deep devotion to the Theotokos, as witnessed by the presentation of votive 
liturgical items in some of the best known churches dedicated to her; this devotion was shared by at 





27 В. Pentcheva, Icons and Power: the Mother of God in Byzantium (University Park, Penn., 2006), 109-141; Sevcenko, ‘Ser- 
vants of the Holy Icon. 

28 Wiita and Nesbitt, ‘A confraternity. 

29 Prinzing, ‘Spuren. 

30 Eustathios of Thessaloniki, The Capture of Thessaloniki, ed. S. Kyriakidis, trans. J. Mellville Jones (Canberra, 1988), 142; 
Sevcenko, ‘Servants of the Holy Icon, 549. 

31 Sevcenko, ‘Servants of the Holy Icon) 551. 

32 J. Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium (Cambridge, 2007), 372. 

33 E.g. Iakovos, Letter 2, 11.21-22 (ed. Jeffreys). 

34 E.g. MP 41 describing a multi-generational family festivity, with plant and bird symbolism for the persons involved (Marc. 
gr. ΧΙ.22, ff. 41-47), ог МР 56 where a group of older women seem to speculate on the marriageability of an 8- to 10-year old girl 
(Marc. gr. XI.22, f. 57v). In the absence of the long promised edition of Manganeios Prodromos (MP), which will use the poem num- 
bering in Mioni’s catalogue, the basic bibliography can be found in E. Mioni, Biblioteca Divi Marci Venetiarum codices graeci man- 
uscripti, vol. 3 (Venice, 1970), 116-131 and P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos 1143-1080 (Cambridge 1993), 494-500 
(with additional bibliography up to 1993). 
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least one of her daughters.” Eirene had Manganeios compose and present votive verses on her behalf 
to be read out in several churches in the course of orthros.** An icon of the Theotokos Hodegetria 
was celebrated in the chapel in Eirene’s house (oikos; the location is unknown) with fervent pleas 
for the Theotokos’ intercession on Eirene’s behalf: could the weekly procession from the Hodegon 
monastery ever have been diverted to this chapel? It is intriguing that the homilies end with the 
vindication of the Theotokos after an unjust accusation from a sykophantes, which has provocative 
parallels with Eirenes many laments of unjust charges brought against her, also by а sykophantes.?? 


Eirene had an icon in her chapel. By the scenario I envisage, of the two copies of the homilies 
written by her spiritual father the smaller one would have been for her private reading and 
devotions in connection with the icon, while the larger one was for public reading in the chapel to 
aid in congregational devotions, with the congregation made up of women from Eirene’s entourage 
and family. This is not particularly controversial. What is controversial is to conjure up an icon to 
explain the truncated nature of Iakovos’ homiletic text, and a group of women to support Eirene in 
her devotions. However this supposition does seem to me to make sense within Byzantine social 
structures, especially those revealed by many of the 148 poems of the Mangana corpus. I shall 
continue to explore its implications until proven wrong. 





35 Rirene: icon veils - MP 89-94 (E. Miller, ed., ‘Poésies inédites de Théodore Ρτοάτοπις, Annuaire pour l'association pour len- 
couragement des études grecques en France 17 (1883), 33-35); chalice and paten - MP 95-96 (ibid., 37-38). Daughters: icon veils - MP 
97-98 (ibid., 40-41); wall bracket - MP 99 (ibid. 41). 

36 E.g. MP 67-74, 103, 107. On the fashion for inserting metrical prefaces to readings in church services, see T. Antonopou- 
lou, ‘On the reception of homilies and hagiography in Byzantium: The recited metrical prefaces; in A. Rhoby and E. Schiffer, eds., Mi- 
mesis-Imitatio-Aemulatio: Akten des internationalen wissenschaftlichen Symposions zur byzantinischen Sprache und Literatur (Wien, 
22.-25. Oktober 2008), (Vienna, 2010), 57-80, with reference to MP at 63-65. 

37 MP 72.23. 


38 Homily 6, ll. 942-944 (V 178v, P 237v); cf. Iakovos, Letter 39 (ed. Jeffreys) and MP 43.214 ff., 48.106, 53.85, 92.4. 
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Presentation 


Le but de cette table ronde a été de considérer la production littéraire byzantine au moment 
de la création de chaque œuvre littéraire, dans l'immediateté de l'activité de l'auteur, et non dans се 
quon a appelé la « fortune » d'un écrivain ou d'un ouvrage, son poids dans la tradition postérieure. 
Les axes de recherche proposés aux participants étaient 


1) Lauteur et la création littéraire dans la société byzantine 
2) La création littéraire et l'intertextualité 

3) Les aspects matériels de la création littéraire 

4) La première circulation des ouvrages 


Les interventions, confiées à des chercheurs confirmés ou à des jeunes chercheurs, ont 
examiné plusieurs domaines de la production littéraire, avec des positionnements fort intéressants 
que ce soit en ce qui concerne le caractère de lécrivain, le róle du manuscrit dans la constitution 
d'un autographe, le développement de cet autographe jusqu’à sa publication, les enjeux politiques et 
sociétaux ou simplément individuels dans la construction de l'ouvrage, et cela à travers des exemples 
tirés dela toute première époque byzantine, à l'époque paléologue, mais aussi de la production post- 
byzantine du Mont- Athos, dans un milieu qui a préservé et continué la tradition ancienne. En outre, 
le choix a été fait de constituer un recueil d'études qui traitent non seulement des théories propres 
à la considération du caractére littéraire d'un ouvrage, mais aussi des différentes branches de la 
production écrite, de l'hagiographie aux études juridiques, des circuits savants aux commentaires, 
des positionnements sociaux à l'idéologie impériale, des chroniques entre personnalité et dimension 
publique. Naturellement, cest souvent le manuscrit qui nous parle le plus, et qui révèle des elements 
insoupconnés dés quon l'approche avec un regard centré sur l'activité elle-méme de l'auteur. 
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Réalisation de soi, réalisation des oracles : Byzance à la fin du XV III" siècle. 
Réflexions sur l'expression du « moi » dans le Livre des Régnes de Césaire Dapontes 


Toute l'œuvre de Césaire Dapontès, moine athonite du ХУШ" siècle célèbre pour sa prolixité, 
pose la question de la paternité littéraire et de la revendication de celle-ci. 


Lensemble des ceuvres copiées de sa main est immense, et pourtant les ceuvres dont il 
revendique lui-méme la paternité « véritable » sont peu nombreuses. 


La plupart des œuvres recopiées de sa main ont cette physionomie : autour d’un « texte-noyeau » 
écrit par un auteur autre que lui-méme, sont rassemblés selon différents modes de petits textes 
additifs dont certains sont de lui. Lensemble a donc en général un aspect fort disparate pour un ceil 
moderne ; souvent, seule la typologie permet de distinguer des « ensembles dans les ensembles ». 


C'est à cet assemblage de différentes « parties d'œuvres » que Dapontès appose son nom ; mais 
très souvent, dans le detail de loeuvre, on ne зай pas qui a écrit quoi. 


Or il se trouve que malgré cette physionomie des ceuvres attachées au nom de Dapontès, nous 
avons la certitude que lui-méme possédait une idée très précise de la différence entre une ceuvre 
« véritablement de lui » et une ceuvre « moins véritablement de lui », méme si dans son esprit, cette 
distinction ne correspond pas à l'idée que nous avons aujourd'hui de la paternité littéraire: certain 
type de travail littéraire relevant pour nous de la paternité littéraire, par exemple, pour lui nen reléve 
pas. Quoiqu'il en soit, on remarque en certains endroits de l'oeuvre de Dapontès un souci surprenant 
de souligner quelles sont les ceuvres qui sont « véritablement les siennes » : le but explicite de ces 
revendications est d'éviter que lesdites œuvres ne passent à la postérité sous le nom d'un autre auteur. 


Il savére donc que létude exhaustive des différents « types de paternité littéraire » relatifs à 
chacune des ceuvres attachées au nom de Dapontes est un travail fondamental à mener avant toute 
considération sur Dapontes. Si ce travail па pas encore été mené de facon systématique à ce jour, 
il faut cependant mentionner l'étude phare de Mahi Paizi-Apostolopoulou sur la paternité effective 
d'un texte célèbre attribué à tort a Dapontès (Μάχη Παΐζη- Αποστολοπούλου, « To χειρόγραφο του 
«Χρονογράφου του Δαπόντε» και η λύση ενός αινίγµατος – To xp Κυριαζή 4 της Γενναδείου », О 
Ερανιστής, 24 [2003] 85-94). 


Parmi les taches que je me suis fixées pour la réalisation de mon doctorat, jai par conséquent 
jugé nécessaire détablir en préambule un état des lieux précis de toutes les ceuvres attachées au nom 
de Dapontes, a partir du visionnage et de la description précise de tous les manuscrits actuellement 
disponibles. 


Mon travail de doctorat consiste à éditer, commenter et traduire partiellement l'une des œuvres 
les plus foisonnantes et monumentales de Dapontes inédite à ce jour, le Livre des Regnes, à partir de 
deux manuscrits conservés au Mont Athos. Cette œuvre a été conçue dans la dernière période de 
sa vie, alors qu'il officiait comme moine dans la Sainte Montagne à l'issue d'une vie plutót agitée et 
brillante dont je ne parlerai guére ici. 
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Ce qui frappe extrémement le lecteur a la lecture des ceuvres véritablement revendiquées 
comme les siennes par Dapontès, est la présence explicite du moi. 


Je ne considérerai pas ici les deux ceuvres les plus particulières a cet égard de Dapontès, 
le Journal de Bord Tenu en Dacie (ou Ephémérides Daces) et le Jardin des Gràces. Le premier en 
effet nest pas considéré par son auteur comme une « ceuvre véritablement de lui » et reste en tout 
point marginal ; le second est un cas limite dans la mesure où il évoque de près la notion moderne 
d’autobiographie, qui nest pas mon sujet ici. 


Dans presque tout le reste des ceuvres revendiquées par Dapontés comme étant les siennes 
propres, le moi apparaît de façon très particulière ; sa présence est intermittente : tantôt implicitement 
diffuse, tantôt étonnamment explicite: pendant la lecture d'un méme manuscrit en effet, par une série 
d'indices plutôt complexes, le lecteur est conduit à établir de lui-même, en fonction de sa sagacité 
propre, un rapport entre tel épisode où rien d'objectif ne renvoie à l'auteur, et tel autre où sans crier 
gare, par surprise souvent, l'auteur se met soudain carrément en scène: les liens sétablissent par la 
vertu propre du lecteur. 


Par rapport au reste de ses œuvres revendiquées, Le Livre des Règnes fait apparaître un moi 
spécifique, que je me propose d'analyser ici dans le cadre de cette Table Ronde. 


Le Livre des Régnes se présente a priori comme une description résumée des régnes des 93 


x 


empereurs chrétiens de Byzance, de Constantin 1° à Constantin XI. 


Par lécriture de ce sujet historique qui pour lui constitue une technique ascétique religieuse précise, 
Dapontes fait parvient à faire évoluer son égocentrisme naturel vers une certaine forme d’altruisme 
et surtout vers le contact immédiat salvateur avec Dieu : l'écriture de l'histoire lui permet en effet de 
se projeter d'abord lui-même dans l'histoire en assimilant événements et personnalités historiques 
à événements intimes et personnalité propre; par ce biais, ensuite, lécriture de l'histoire permet à 
Dapontès de questionner, d'interpréter le sens-méme de l'histoire, plus exactement de questionner le 
projet divin que révèle l'histoire, à la lumière de cette ascèse intime ; enfin, il se trouve que le Livre des 
Régnes s'adresse trés objectivement à un public précis, ce qui là encore constitue une surprise : tout le 
travail mis en activité dans lécriture de cette ceuvre obéit donc à un impératif de transmission sociale, 
sur lequel il convient de s'interroger, puisqu'il donne au « moi » un rôle particulier. 


ххх 


Les études biographiques sur Dapontès réalisées a ce jour, toutes incomplètes quelles soient, 
ont révélé que Dapontès mentionnait en plusieurs endroits de ses ceuvres un élément fondamental 
de sa vie séculière passée : ses excès vénaux alors qu'il était haut dignitaire à la cour du Prince 
(ou Domn) de Moldavie Ioan Mavrocordat. Quelques études très stimulantes ont aussi révélé 
que Dapontes avait aussi été dans la méme période sujet à une forte jalousie réciproque qui l'avait 
opposé à un autre dignitaire, Antonache Ramadan : cette jalousie l'a finalement conduit en prison, 
accélérant sinon provoquant son entrée ultérieure dans les ordres. 


Le Livre des Régnes confirme nettement ces éléments et les met en perspective : il sagit, pour 
Dapontès devenu moine, de se guérir du mal inhérent à sa nature (légocentrisme, avec toutes ses 
ramifications : orgueil, vénalité, jalousie), en utilisant ce méme mal devenu un bien, cest à dire 
en éradiquant cet égocentrisme naturel condamnable en pratiquant un égocentrisme introspectif 
salutaire : en d'autre termes, de se fustiger, de ruminer longuement ses fautes passées, de facon à 
vaincre sa mauvaise nature en se fondant progressivement en Dieu. 
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Cest ici que la «littérature » et surtout l'écriture de l’histoire prend tout son sens pour Dapontès. 
Ecrire l’histoire devient une technique insérée dans un travail général plus vaste de repentance 
(μετάνοια). Dapontès procède ainsi d'ailleurs dans d'autres de ses œuvres : il convient pour lui de 
combattre et soigner le mal par le recours à l'exemple tiré de l'histoire. Ainsi, sil est question de 
fustiger sa propre jalousie, l'histoire des empereurs de Byzance fournira un ou des épisodes où l'on 
voit la jalousie punie ; même chose pour la rapacité pécuniaire, la luxure etc... 


Ce sens donné à l'écriture de l’histoire suit la lignée d’autres œuvres byzantines. Elle suit aussi 
l'œuvre qui fournit le modèle de base du Livre des Regnes, les quatre Livres des Règnes de la Bible des 
Septante (répertoriés dans le canon catholique sous les noms de Livres de Samuel et Livres des Rois) 
qui racontent les règnes des rois d'Israél et de Juda de бай a Sédécias. Il faut aussi mettre en relation 
le Livre des Regnes avec son presque homonyme Livres des Rois du persan Firdowsi (X*™ siècle), qui 
lui aussi raconte l'histoire des Empereurs de Perse dans le but d'apporter un enseignement moral et 
religieux relatif au présent : la ressemblance du sujet d'ensemble, l'insistance du Livre des Régnes de 
Dapontès sur les Rois des Rois Sassanides au détriment des Achéménides et surtout des Arsacides, 
le parallélisme entre les luttes des Romains contre les Perses, des Ottomans contre les Russes d’une 
part, et des Touraniens contre les Iraniens de l'autre, la nature du rôle récurrent d'Alexandre le 
Grand, nous conduisent à étudier avec sérieux les relations profondes qui unissent les deux textes. 


Cette mise en perspective de l'histoire des empereurs byzantins avec la propre histoire 
personnelle de Dapontès le conduit plus précisément à ce quon pourrait nommer aujourd'hui 
une projection, ou une sorte d'identification avec les empereurs de Byzance : cette identification 
sopère avec tous les empereurs de façon implicite, avec certains en particulier de façon explicite. 
Dapontés assume surtout ce type d'assimilation avec des empereurs et hommes détat qui ont 
comme lui connu la repentance : l'impératrice Iréne l'Athénienne, Basile I* le Macédonien, Isaac 
Comnene, Alexis I" Comnene et le général Bélisaire sous l'Empereur Justinien; plus généralement, 
l'économie globale du Livre des Règnes révèle que les règnes les plus longuement traités sont les 
règnes dempereurs ayant connu un épisode de repentance: Constantin I“, Théodose II, Justinien, 
Nicéphore I", Basile I“ le Macédonien, Romain І“ Lécapène, Michel IV le Paphlagonien, Constantin 
IX Monomaque, Alexis I" Comnéne, Manuel Г" Comnène et Michel VIII Paléologue. Dapontes 
"se projette" aussi explicitement sur d'autres personnages pour d'autres motifs que la repentance: 
l'Empereur Constantin I", Ptolémée XV Césarion et Saint Césaire de Nazianze sont par exemple 
mis en résonance particuliére avec lui pour des raisons que je ne détaillerai pas ici. 


Cette “projection” de Dapontès sur les personnages qui ont créé l'histoire est le lieu d'une sorte 
de glissement particuliérement spectaculaire: pour Dapontes, écrire l'histoire transcende en fait 
les simples résonances entre sa propre existence et celle de personnages connus: toute l'histoire de 
Byzance devient en elle-méme sa propre histoire spirituelle. 


ххх 


Dans le Livre des Regnes, toute l’histoire de Byzance, à travers ses empereurs, devient histoire 
psychique intime de l'auteur: comme l'auteur, Byzance a connu la faute (en raison de lorgueil, de la 
vénalité, de la jalousie etc... de ses empereurs et chef) faute qui a finalement entraîné sa conquéte par les 
Ottomans ; comme l'auteur, Byzance doit passer, pour assurer son expiation, par une nécessaire phase 
de repentir : la domination ottomane du XV" au XVIII" siècle; comme l'auteur, Byzance connaîtra, 
a condition de bien se repentir, sa rédemption et donc sa résurrection, cest а dire le retour sous la 
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souveraineté chrétienne des terres jadis byzantines: cest là que l'œuvre de Dapontès prend tout son 
sens. La période ottomane est a considérer comme une épreuve voulue par Dieu pour permettre aux 
anciens sujets byzantins de l'Empire Ottoman dexercer la repentance de leurs péchés passés ; d'autre 
part, Dapontès considère l'histoire du temps présent : écrite entre 1772 et 1774, le Livre des Règnes 
est concu précisément au moment où, à la faveur de la 6°"° Guerre Russo-Turque, les troupes russes 
(qui ont encouragé le soulèvement des chrétiens du Péloponnèse) franchissent le Danube, pénètrent 
en « Bulgarie » ottomane et avancent « sur la route de Constantinople » : les Russes, pour Dapontès, 
sont des agents involontaires de la providence divine et vont permettre le rétablissement imminent de 
l'Empire Chrétien dont la capitale sera Constantinople. Ainsi, arrivé au terme de son existence à l'issue 
du processus de repentance qu'il a engagé pendant toute sa vie monastique, Dapontès pense assister 
au retour imminent de la Constantinople chrétienne : celle-ci, en fait, est pour lui l'antichambre de la 
Cité Céleste de Dieu ; Dapontès prévoit donc une fin de l'Histoire toute proche. 


C'est en ce sens qu'il faut comprendre l'impressionnante série doracles qui émaillent le Livre 
des Régnes prédisant le retour de la Byzance Chrétienne à la fin de l'Empire Ottoman : ces oracles, 
relatifs à différents moments de l'histoire romano-byzantine et persane, annoncent non seulement 
la régénérescence de la Byzance chrétienne à la fin du ХУП“ siècle grace à l'intervention des 
Russes, mais aussi la régénérescence spirituelle de Dapontés parvenu à la fin de sa vie. Ces oracles 
annoncent l'homme régénéré, l'homme nouveau : l'Histoire se termine au moment méme oü 
l'homme atteint Dieu. 


ххх 


Tout texte est le produit d'une circonstance, et s'adresse forcément à quelqu'un. 


Dans le Livre des Règnes de Dapontès, de même que le « moi » a une présence intermittente 
tantôt implicite tantôt explicite, de méme la présence de l’autre (cest à dire le destinataire) s'avère 
intermittente, implicite et explicite. Le destinataire est implicitement présent de façon évidente, par 
exemple, quand on considère ce qui a été dit sur les oracles : démontrer presque algébriquement que 
les anciens oracles des traditions romaine et persane sont actuellement sur le point de se réaliser, 
implique l'intention dentrainer l'adhésion d'un destinataire: Dapontés, porte-parole de la tradition 
romano-chrétienne, persuade en effet obligatoirement un interlocuteur. 


Souvent, dans le Livre des Régnes comme dans de nombreuses ceuvres byzantines, on relève 
la présence discréte d'un destinataire oratoire: l'auteur en effet, sadresse épisodiquement à un 
« παῖς » oratoire, à des « ἀδελφοί »; en d'autres endroits, Dapontès enjoint des « βασιλεῖς », des 
« ἄρχοντες » et des « στρατηγοί », à prendre exemple sur ceux dont il raconte l'histoire. Mais la 
encore, cette « adresse » faussement oratoire est un trompe-loeil : en réalité, au détour d'un épisode, 
le παῖς se transforme brusquement en un enfant (ou plutót un jeune homme) réel dont on peut sans 
grande difficulté saisir l'identité historique ; les ἀδελφοί deviennent de vrais moines identifiables, et 
les βασιλεῖς mémes, les ἄρχοντες et les στρατηγοί deviennent aussi, par voie de conséquence, des 
personnages de l'actualité du XVIII" siècle. 


Lorsque lon parcourt l'oeuvre de Dapontès, on se rend compte en effet que le personnage de 
l'enfant spirituel (le πνευματικός) revêt une importance particulière ; d'ailleurs, l'une des œuvres 
attribuées à Dapontès mais sans doute seulement recopiée par lui, écrite en turc ottoman bien quen 
caractéres grecs et intitulée Livre Trés Utile à l'Ame : Enseignement donné à l'Enfant Spirituel, Canons 
de Saint Jean le Jetineur et Conseil au Repentant (Βιβλίον ψυχοφελέστατον περιέχον διδασκαλίαν 
πρὸς τὸν Πνευματικόν, τοὺς κανόνας τοῦ Ἁγίου Ἰωάννου τοῦ Νηστευτοῦ, καὶ συμβουλὴν πρὸς τὸν 
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μετανοοῦντα [titre turc ottoman : Pnevmatikos Te 'állüminde mevciid olan defteri], in Βίβλος Ἱερὰ 
περιέχουσα τὴν ἅπασαν ἀκολουθίαν τοῦ Ἁγίου Ἱερομάρτυρος Ῥηγίνου Ἐπισκόπου Σκοπέλωνμ τὸν 
Ἀκάθιστον Ὕμνον εἰς τὸν Τίμιον καὶ Ζωοποιὸν Σταυρὸν τοῦ Σωτῆρος ἡμῶν Χριστοῦ. Μετάφρασιν 
διὰ στίχων πολιτικῶν είς τὸν λόγον περὶ ἐξόδου ψυχῆς, καὶ τῆς δευτέρας παρουσίας μετὰ προσθήκης 
διαλόγων δύο κατὰ ἀλφάβητον, Venise, 1746) est recopiée sur le méme manuscrit que tout un 
ensemble de textes groupés sous le nom de « Livre Sacré » . Ce type d’indice, adjoint à d'autres, nous 
enjoint à penser quen réalité, le παῖς mentionné dans le Livre des Regnes est probablement l'enfant 
spirituel de Dapontès dont on connait lexistence par la dédicace de l'une de ses ceuvres. Le mot 
« enfant » désigne sans doute aussi le fils de l'ex-Prince (ou Domn) de Moldavie Ioan Mavrocordat, 
Alexandru Mavrocordat, qui fut trés proche de Dapontès, et destinataire explicite du Jardin des 
Graces. Dans le Livre de Régnes en général, le theme des vertus didactiques de l'histoire (qui éléve 
lame et conseille celui qui l'écoute et à qui elle est destinée) est trés développé. 


Les « ἀδελφοί » ne se contentent pas non plus détre seulement le public monastique oratoire 
massé autour d'un Dapontés déclamant ses vers à la facon byzantine. Ils deviennent eux aussi de 
véritables moines identifiables du Monastére du Xiropotamos (ou du Koutloumousion) du Mont 
Athos ой se trouvait Dapontés au moment de la rédaction de son texte. En effet, en un moment du 
Livre des Regnes, Dapontés appelle ces moines directement en tant quétres précis (il évoque méme 
leur jeune age) et les enjoint directement à quitter le monastére, à prendre les armes et faire la guerre 
au cóté des Russes contre les Ottomans et les milices albanaises qui ravagent le Péloponnése depuis 
1770 ; cet appel à la guerre concerne sans doute aussi son fils spirituel et Alexandru Mavrocordat 
dont les terres sont alors envahies par les Russes. 


Par voie de conséquence, il y a de fortes raisons de penser que les empereurs, les seigneurs et 
les généraux à qui sadresse réguliérement Dapontès dans le courant du Livre des Régnes sont eux 
aussi amenés à s'incarner en de véritables personnages. Nous en avons une preuve indirecte: Dapontés 
raconte trés longuement l'histoire d'un général bien véritable de la 5è"° Guerre Russo-Turque victime 
de son orgueil, et cite clairement le Feld Maréchal Rumiantsev qui occupe la Moldavie au moment 
méme ot il écrit. Les « empereurs » sont de facon certaine le Pàdisàh ottoman Sultan Mustafà III (sur 
le point de mourir au moment oü le Livre des Régnes sachéve), probablement aussi les souverains de 
Moldavie et de Valachie prisonniers par les Russes : Dapontès les pousserait ainsi éventuellement à 
se retourner contre l'Empire Ottoman ; ces βασιλεῖς peuvent aussi désigner l'Impératrice de Russie 
Catherine П et Joseph П de l'Etat Habsbourgeois: Dapontes leur délivrerait ainsi des admonestations. 


Enfin, le Livre des Régnes s'adresse à tout lecteur, car Dapontès dit espérer son édition future. 
Dapontès délivre à ce lecteur les clefs pour la compréhension de l'histoire à l'aide de la tradition 
byzantine, qui voit son aboutissement dans les événements qui touchent l'Empire Ottoman en 1772- 
1774 ; il lui procure en outre des clefs pour comprendre le monde dans lequel il vit, des conseils 
pour se tourner vers Dieu et atteindre ainsi paix et libération spirituelles : son livre enseigne les 
vertus du repentir et l'appel du pardon. Il annonce aussi trés certainement les prémices d'une future 
« personnalité révolutionnaire moderne » en ceci que pour pousser à l'action politique immédiate, 
il faut rendre plus explicite le lien des exemples du passé avec la situation et les personnages de 
l'actualité : pour agir, il faut d'abord se percevoir comme une personnalité définie, affirmée ; la 
tradition nourrit l'action politique et a pour vocation d'enseigner à agir. 


On doit aussi mesurer que pour démontrer tout cela, Dapontès a recours au véhicule « sacré » 
de lécriture, qui concentre en quelque sorte toute lessence de l’immortalité de Byzance. 
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Georges de Pélagonie en son bureau. 
Les différentes étapes de rédaction du Βίος τοῦ ἁγίου Ἰωάννου 


Parmi les produits littéraires du XIV” siècle, « l'hagio-biographie » assez particulière que 
représente le Βίος τοῦ ἁγίου Ἰωάννου βασιλέως τοῦ Ἐλεήμονος (BHG 933), mérite sans doute une 
attention spéciale de la part des savants modernes. Non seulement parce que de l'interprétation 
de son contenu et de l’identification de sa fonction dépend notre jugement sur la réception du 
rôle et de la figure de Jean III Doukas Vatatzes (1222-54), le seul empereur du millénaire byzantin 
- avec Constantin I (306-37) - a être considéré encore aujourd'hui comme un saint par l'Eglise 
orthodoxe, et donc sur le phénomène nébuleux de la sainteté impériale a Byzance. Mais aussi parce 
que l'analyse minutieuse de son plus ancien témoin manuscrit laisse émerger les traces du processus 
de composition de louvrage. Cette bréve communication mettra l'accent sur ce dernier aspect. 


La Vie de Jean Vatatzés fit son entrée officielle dans le domaine des études byzantines dans les 
premieres années du siécle dernier, lorsque A. Heisenberg en prépara la premiére édition critique 
sur la base du codex unicus alors connu, le Vat. gr. 579. Celui est un manuscrit composite, dont les 
unités, contenant des ouvrages à caractére typiquement religieux (hymnes sacrés, textes patristiques, 
homélies, textes théologiques antipalamites, chronotaxeis épiscopaux) et remontant au XIV™ et 
surtout au ХУ" siècle, montrent un lien fort avec les milieux de Lesbos - principalement - et de 
Constantinople. Dans ce codex de la bibliothéque du Vatican, la Vie occupe actuellement les ff. 
229r-250v, trois cahiers en papier qui se présentent sans aucune réglure ou moyens fonctionnels 
particuliers pour la mise en page du texte. 


En feuilletant ces pages, le lecteur est immédiatement frappé par les interventions évidentes et 
abondantes du scribe sur le texte (corrections, ajouts dans les marges, suppression de passages entiers 
et récritures). Ce dernier montre une écriture informelle, de petit module, avec un ductus agile mais 
sûr, riche en majuscules, ligatures et abréviations qui, sur la base de l'analyse paléographique, peut 
être datée à la fin des années soixante ou, au plus tard, au début des années soixante-dix du ХГУ" 
siécle : cest à-dire au moins quinze ans aprés la soi-disant « Bataille de Péra », opposant la flotte 
impériale et celle de Génes entre 1348 et 1349, dont le récit constitue le terminus post quem pour la 
composition du Βίος. 


Un an aprés létude de Heisenberg, dans un article spécialement consacré à ce Βίος, М. Festa 
avanca une hypothèse intéressante : en examinant les corrections, les révisions et les mises à jour 
dans le texte transmis par le codex du Vatican, il supposa que ces cahiers ne transmettaient pas une 
simple copie de louvrage, mais le brouillon, loutil de travail, de l'auteur lui-méme ; cependant, en 
raison du « silence » du manuscrit à ce sujet, il na pas pu aller plus loin dans ses supputations, ni n'a 
su identifier ou proposer un nom pour le compositeur de la Vie. 


Des nouveaux détails se firent finalement jour en 1927, quand G. Moravcsik signala la présence 
du Βίος de Vatatzès dans un autre manuscrit contenu dans la bibliothèque des Papes, le Vat. gr. 2129 : 
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il sagit d'un codex qui appartenait a Marcos Mamuna (1457-environ 1515) et puis a Georges de 
Corinthe (t 1560), le neveu dArsenios Apostolis, comme nous l'apprenons de nombreuses notes de 
possession et ex-libris dispersés tout au long du volume. Dans ce témoin, transmis dans une sorte 
d'appendice (pp. 673-701) qui semble navoir pas été incluse dans la table des matières originale - 
lensemble du manuscrit montre en effet une mise en page différente, sur deux colonnes -, le Βίος 
a été copié par Manuel Gregoropoulos (t 1532), un copiste actif entre le XV*"* et le ХУТ" siècle : 
son écriture est une minuscule petite, trés compacte et élégante, tracée avec un ductus agile et 
caractérisée par un béta en forme de cceur, par des ligatures particuliéres pour le phi et par des 
légères fioritures à la fin de la ligne. En plus d'une bréve note faisant référence à la date du décès de 
lempereur, réalisée à la fin du texte entre deux motifs décoratifs simples, Manuel ajouta également 
le terme « τοῦ Πελαγονίας » au titre, une clarification qui devrait être très probablement référée à 
l'auteur de l'œuvre. 


Si Heisenberg supposa que l'auteur de la Vie était un moine anonyme provenant de Magnésie, 
oü les restes de lempereur avaient été transférés - en tant que reliques - du célébre monastére de 
Sósandra à l'arrivée des Ottomans (au tout début du ХГУ" siècle), l'indice fourni par le scribe du 
Vat. gr. 2129, par contre, nous amène vers Georges de Pélagonie. Également connu en tant que 
Georges le Philosophe, il est en fait le seul savant byzantin du ХІҮ“ siècle que nous connaissons 
sous ce nom, et sur qui nous avons malheureusement trés peu d'information provenant de ses 
propres ouvrages, à savoir : un pamphlet polémique Contre Palamas datant du début des années 
Soixante du XIV®"° siècle et récemment publié par I. Polemis sur la base de l'Ambr. gr. 223 (D 28 
sup.) ; un traité grammatical inédit - que je suis en train d'éditer avec la collaboration d'Erika Nuti -, 
copié en 1421 par un certain Mathieu, higoumène du monastère de Saint-Nicolas τῶν Ἰριποτάμων 
(dans le quartier homonyme de Véria ?) dans l'actuel Petr. gr. 615 ; enfin, peut-être, une oraison 
dencouragement pour les populations grecques sous loppression des ennemis. 


Ce Georges laissa des traces claires de lui dans un codex très célèbre d'Aristote, l'Ambr. gr. 
512 (M 46 sup.), dont l'importance a été déjà soulignée par G. Prato. Il posséda ce manuscrit aprés 
Théodore II Lascaris (1254-58), le fils de Vatatzés, et commenta ironiquement la note selon laquelle 
le sage empereur avait lu complétement le volume (f. Iv) : « μὴ τοῦτό τις λεγέτω (λεγέτω] ante 
λέγεται Chortasménos) ὡς ἀνεγνώσθη παρὰ! τοῦ δεῖνος ἡ βίβλος: οὐ γὰρ ἀρκεῖ τοῦτο μόνον AAN el 
ἀναγνωσθεῖσα καὶ ἐνοήθη, πλὴν ὅπως ἂν ἔχοι, ἐπαινετὸς ὁ ἀναγνούς: δοκεῖ γὰρ εἶναι φιλομαθής- 
καὶ πολλῷ βελτίων τοῦ μηδὲ προσχεῖν ὅλως τοῖς τοιούτοις ἀνασχομένου ποτέ: ἀλλὰ καὶ (καί] supra 
lineam) πολλὴν ἀβελτηρίαν (sic!) τῶν ταῦτα μετιόντων καταγινώσκοντος ». La provenance de cette 
note particuliére est également confirmée par une indication anonyme sur la marge gauche de la 
même page, « Γεωργί(ου) φιλοσόφ(ου) τοῦ Πελαγωνί(ας) », et par Jean Chortasménos (1370-1437) : 
possesseur du manuscrit après Georges, agissant en cette occasion en tant que paléographe, il précisa que 
«τινές φασι τοῦτο, τοῦ κυροῦ Γεωργίου εἶναι τοῦ Πελαγονίας τό: μὴ τοῦτό τις λέγεται... ». Ces éléments 
suggèrent qu'il sagissait vraiment d'une note autographe de l'auteur présumé de la Vie de Vatatzes. 


Ensuite, lorsque [оп compare ces quelques lignes à l'écriture des cahiers du Vat. gr. 579 que 
lon supposait être de Georges sur la base de l'indice du Vat. gr. 2129, nous pouvons confirmer 
l'identification proposée par Chortasménos : non seulement la forme des lettres et des ligatures est 
similaire (voir, par exemple, le gamma majuscule haut, qui présente le trait horizontal final décoré 
avec une sorte de boucle ; le kappa majuscule avec le sommet du troisiéme trait ascendant ; le ny 





1 Ν.Β.:λεγέτω ὡς ἀνεγνώσθη πα-] sur grattage. 
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minuscule avec le premier trait perpendiculaire à la ligne décriture ; le fau haut réalisé d’un seul 
temps en faisant descendre le trait verticale à partir du coin supérieur droit de l'horizontale ; yap est 
aussi particulière que la ligature pour le double lambda), mais aussi le ductus est également souple. 


Compte tenu de ces éléments, nous parvenions a une double conclusion : le Βίος de Jean Ш Vatatzès 
a été écrit par Georges de Pélagonie, tout comme louvrage contenu dans les cahiers du Vat. gr. 579. 


Une fois que l'identité de l'auteur et l'autographie de la copie de la Vie de Vatatzès ont été 
prouves, les interventions qui apparaissent le long de ce témoin prennent automatiquement une 
signification tout à fait particulière, car ils nous permettent de lire en perspective diachronique la 
genèse de l'ouvrage et pourtant d'approcher les choix personnels d'un auteur au cœur de la période 
byzantine tardive. 


Dans cette perspective, notre attention ne se concentrera pas sur l'inclusion des conjonctions 
simples et/ou des particules, pas décisifs pour le sens global du texte — soit que ce type d'intervention 
constituait la réponseimmédiate à de simples oublis soit qu'il représentait la tentative des changements 
superficiels de style --, ni sur la correction des lapsus évidents (comme dans le $ 18, lorsque Georges 
corrige l'erroné « ἄρυθμον » avec « ἄρρυθμον ») ou des banales erreurs de iotacisme (« ἤργασται » 
remplagant « εἴργασται » au $ 23) : en fait, ils ne peuvent pas nous fournir des informations utiles 


à l'étude de l'évolution du texte en question. Pour les mêmes raisons, nous ne prendrons pas en 
compte les cas dans lesquels l'auteur recourrait au grattage afin de récrire son texte. 


En outre, les cas de suppressions offrent des cas trés particuliers : tout bien considéré, en 
fait, où l'auteur met des points immédiatement au-dessus ou au-dessous de mots, il ne semble pas 
vouloir effacer la portion de texte ainsi marqué - qui, si éliminée, priverait de sens la phrase restante 
— mais il désire seulement mettre en évidence les passages qui selon lui mériteraient une ultérieure 
révision (comme le cas de « ῥίζης ἀγαθούς», dans la phrase «τὸ δ᾽ ἐκ πονηρᾶς ῥίζης ἀγαθοὺς φῦναι 
κλάδους τοῦτο σπάνιόν ye » dans le $ 6). En une unique occasion, en effet, Georges se comporte 
dune manière différente et procède au biffage définitif d'un passage, après l'avoir signalé par des 
points (« κηδεμόνι τε καὶ σωτῆρι», au $ 10). 


Cela étant dit, nous pouvons maintenant passer en revue les cas où lauteur a révisé son 
texte et, lorsque cela sera possible, nous essaierons dexpliquer les possibles raisons expliquant ces 
changements : 


- $3 - γελοῖοι] γελοῖοι δόξαντες εἶναι καὶ φαῦλοί τινες τὸν τρόπον С! : del. G?. La version 
originale prévoyait peut-étre une symétrie dans le nombre des adjectifs attribués aux dirigeants 
entre la première partie, concernant les ennemis («ὑβρισταί » et «μεγάλαυχοι»), et la seconde, 
concernant les sujets ; l'auteur aurait donc révisé le texte pour pouvoir mettre l'accent sur 
l'adjectif « γελοῖοι », qui a un spectre plus large en tant que terme négatif. 


- $3 - ὅσῳτε τῶν νῦν ὄντων διενήνοχε δεῖξαι] καὶ δεῖξαι ὅσῳ τῶν νῦν ὄντων διενήνοχεν G! : 
del. et corr. in mg. G?. 


- $4- τοὺς τοιούτους ἂν εἴν μόνον δίκαιον καλείν αὐτοκράτορας] οἱ τοι οὔτοι ἂν εἶεν μόνοι 
δίκαιοι αὐτοκράτορες λέγεσθαι G! : del. et corr. G?. La préférence pour une proposition 
complétive au lieu d’une proposition indépendante avec la même signification réside dans le 
goût personnel de l’auteur, qui se retrouve par la suite (voir $ 34). 
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$ 4 - καὶ ἠττῶνται θυμοῦ καὶ δουλεύουσιν ἀνηκέστοις ἔργοις καὶ τρόποις καὶ μανικῶν 
εἰσιν ἐπιθυμιῶν ἀκρατεῖς] G! : del. et ἀγρίων ἐρώτων ἠττωμένοις (accordé avec « οἷς » de la 
proposition précédente) καὶ θυμοῦ θηριώδους corr. in mg. G. 


$ 4 ὑμνῆσαι μὲν οὖν (οὖν] supra lineam С?) ὡς δεῖ εὐκτὸν ἂν ἦν δήπου παντὶ καὶ ἔγωγ᾽ ἂν 
τοῦ παντὸς ἐτίμησα τοῦτο πρὸ τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων] ὑμνῆσαι μὲν ὡς δεῖ καὶ σφόδρα ἐφίεμαι 
G! : del. et corr. in mg. G?. 


$ 5 - ἕκαστος ἠνέσχετο πρὸ ἑαυτοῦ τοῦτον τιμᾶσθαι] θέσθαι С! : del. et corr. supra lineam 
С?. Les deux variantes du verbe ne semblent pas affecter de manière significative le sens du 
passage. 


$ 8 — οὔτε μὴν οἷον τε κατὰ μέρος] OVP οἷόν τέ ἐστιν ἐκ μέρους G! : corr. in mg. G?. Ici, comme 
dans le cas suivant, la modification de la sequence des mots pourrait repondre simplement a 
des raisons stylistiques. 


$ 8 – οὐδὲ τῶν εἰς διοίκησιν τῶν κοινῶν (κοινῶν] καθόλου G! : corr. С?) πραγμάτων ἠμέλει 
(ἠμέλει] in mg. G?) οὐδὲ τῆς πολεμικῆς ἐμπειρίας] ἐμπειρίας ἠμέλει G! : corr. G^. En plus 
de modifier la sequence des mots, dans la première intervention il est utile de souligner 
l'importance accordée à l'idée de « communauté », l'un des piliers de sa critique personnelle 
aux niveaux politique et social. 


$ 11 - καὶ δι’ αὐτοὺς ἅπαντες] καὶ πάντες С! : corr. G°. Lajout de la référence aux « meilleurs 
hommes », mentionnés peu avant, répondrait une fois encore aux fins politiques personnelles 
de l'auteur. 


$ 13 - ἀναγκαίοις] ἀναγκαίοις καὶ δή С! : corr. G?. La correction pourrait refléter la suppression 
simultanée d'un second colon, prévu dans la premiere idée du texte. 


$ 13 - δίκην ἐπιθήσειν ἀπειθοῦσιν] ἀ[δι]κοῦσι G! : ἀπιθοῦσιν G*. Vraisemblablement, la 
correction est ici due à la volonté déviter une répétition si près de la méme racine verbale et du 
méme concept de « justice ». 


$ 14 - ἐπὶ Ῥώμης] Ῥώμην С’ : corr. (2. La première variante montrant une légère teinte 
« offensive », l'auteur pourrait avoir finalement opté pour une construction avec une valeur 
plus neutre. 


$ 16 - δέον] ἔδει G! : corr. G?. 


$ 17 τόνοις] τόνῳ G! : corr. G?. L'auteur pourrait avoir choisi le datif pluriel pour s'adapter au 
cas utilisé auparavant dans le polysyndéton. 


$ 18 - παριδὼν ἐπέτρεψε] παρεῖδεν ἐπιτρέψας G! : corr. G’. 
$ 21 - πρὸς ἔνδειξιν τῆς αὐτῷ περιούσης ἰσχύος] παρούσης ἰσχύος С! : corr. G?. 


$ 22 - φερόμενος] pepopevog Kat’ αὐτῶν G! : corr. G^. Dans la version finale, l'auteur a préféré 
éliminer un ultérieur rappel aux ennemis, qui dans ce cas était redondant. 


$ 23 - τῷ πλήθει τῆς στρατιᾶς] τῶν στρατιωτῶν G! : corr. С. 


$ 25 - τὸ τῆς ἱερᾶς γραφῆς τέλος ἔσχε] τὸ τῆς ἱερᾶς τέλος ἔσχε γραφῆς @' : corr. G?. 
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$ 27 - δάκρυσι] ἐν δάκρυσι G! : corr. G?. 


$ 28 – βαρβάρων] πραγμάτων G! : corr. G^. En considérant le lien de ce génitif avec le terme 
« ὕβρις », on doit penser que la première version était le résultat dune banale erreur, dont 
lorigine est sans doute trahie par la présence du méme mot un peu plus loin. 


- $ 30 - τὴν χώραν τὴν ἡμετέραν] βασιλέως G! : corr. G?. La seconde version semble vouloir 
souligner encore le sens de « communauté », en particulier pour ce qui concerne les valeurs 
utiles a fonder une identité sociale précise (en ce cas le territoire, sous la pression des ennemis 
au moment de la composition de l'ouvrage). 


- $30 πείθειν ἐπὶ τούτοις] ἐπὶ τούτοις πείθειν С! : corr. G? (mais С? nefface pas – loublie-t-il ? 
- le πείθειν de G!). 


- $31 – πρὸςτοὺςπολεμίουςἰόντες| πολέμους ὄντες G! : corr. G?. L'intervention semble corriger 
une erreur assez banale. 


- $32 - ἐκείνοις] ἐκείνοις καὶ πονηροῖς G! : corr. G’. L'auteur préfère une version simplifiée du 
récit. 


- $34- τοῦτον εἶναι τὸν τῷ ὄντι γενναῖον ἐνόμιζε (ἐνόμιζε] supra lineam G?)] οὗτος ἔσταίτωόντι 
γενναῖος С! : corr. G2. Comme précédemment (voir $ 4), l'auteur préfère une proposition 
completive a une indépendante. 


- $36 - ἅλωος] ἄλλως G! : ἅλως corr. G^. Bien que l'auteur se fût aperçu de son erreur, son 
intervention пе suffit pas a corriger cette faute. 


- $41 - πρὸς τὸ κτήσασθαι] κατά G! : corr. G^. La correction semble répondre aux choix 
stylistiques de l'auteur, les deux variantes étant également valables et utilisées pour introduire 
une proposition circonstancielle finale / consécutive. 


- $43 - στρατοπεδευσάµενοι] στρατοπεδεύσασιν G! : corr. G?. 


- $43 - προσελθὼν δὴ τῇ σορῷ] τὴν σορόν G! : corr. G?. L'utilisation du datif doit être préférée 
avec le verbe «προέρχοµαι », puisque l'accusatif aurait nécessité la répétition de la préposition 
«πρός». 


- $43 - θίξαντι, ἠγνόει] θίξαι ἀγνοῶν G! : corr. G?. Lauteur semble vouloir concentrer l'attention 
des lecteurs sur le miracle opéré par les reliques de Vatatzès, en l'occurrence pour un Turc 
paraplégique et simple desprit : il déplace donc dans une incise le détail concernant son 
ignorance de l'identité du corps qu'il était en train de toucher. 


Parmi tous les passages dans lesquels Georges pense et repense ses corrections et essais, en 
recherchant la forme la meilleure pour son ouvrage, il y a un cas trés particulier et complexe : aux 
ff. 246rv, en fait, Georges remplace toute une partie du texte de base (G!) par une version marginale 
(С°), élaborée à travers des moments successifs (G°), identique pour le contenu mais différente de la 
premiere en ce qui concerne le style : 
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Première version (С!) 
et corrections successives (G?) 


Version finale (G?) 





Ἐμοί δὲ τοῦτο τὸ τελεῖν ἐθελήσαι, τὸν βασιλέα 
ὑπὲρ ὧν ἔφην ἀργύριον τοῖς Λατίνοις — γνήσιον 
αὐτὸν παρίστησι τῆς πόλεως καὶ ἀληθέστατον 
κύριον giò <..> δη <...> отар <..> εἶχον ὑπέταξα 
<..> кат’ ἀνάγκην γε τοῖς ἀλάστορσιν ἐκείνοις 

καὶ νόθοις δεσπόταις, οἰκειότερον εἰπεῖν ἀπηνέσι 
τυράννοις (γνήσιον ... τυράννοις] in mg. С?) - 
παραπλήσιόν πως γὰρ (γάρ] in mg. G?) ἔδοξε τὸ 
τούτο (τὸ τούτο] in mg. С?) τῷ κατὰ τὰς γυναῖκας 
τὰς ἐπὶ Σολομῶντος κριθείσας περὶ τοῦ περιόντος 
βρέφους ἀμφισβητήσεως οὔσης (οὔσης] supra 
lineam Ω7) ποτέρας εἴη τὸ ζῶν (βρέφους ... τὸ 
ζῶν] exp. G?), ἑκατέρα γὰρ μέν (μέν] supra lineam 
С?) τὸ μὲν (μέν] supra lineam G?) τεθνηκὸς ὡς 
ἀλλότριον παρῃτεῖτο, τοῦ δὲ ζῶντος ἐβούλετο 
μήτηρ εἶναι, ψήφου δ᾽ ἐνεχθείσης παρὰ (παρά] 
ὑπό Heisenberg) τοῦ Σολομῶντος τοιαύτης, ὡς 
χρὴ διελεῖν τὸ ζῶν δίχα ἑκατέρᾳ τε τὸ (τό] supra 
lineam С?) ἥμισυ τοῦ διαιρεθέντος δοθῆναι, ἵνα 
μηδ᾽ ἑτέρα φέροιτο πλέον θατέρας, ἡ μὲν μὴ οὖσα 
μήτηρ ὑπεδέξατο τὴν ψήφον, ἣν σκηπτόμενος ὁ 
σοφὸς ἐκεῖνος ἀπεφήνατο (ἐκεῖνος ἀπεφήνατο] 
εἰρήκει G! : del. et ἐκεῖνος ἀπεφήνατο corr. supra 
lineam С?) οὐ γὰρ τοῦτ᾽ ἐβούλετο πρᾶξαι (ἐλέων 
τον (öv<ta>] in mg. : deinde del. G?), ἀλλὰ παρὰ 
τῆς φύσεως ἐθέλων λαβεῖν τοῦ ζητουμένου τὴν 
μαρτυρίαν ἐπίνοιαν θαυμαστὴν ταύτην ἔσχεν: ἡ δὲ 
τῷ ὄντι μήτηρ οὐδ᾽ ἠνέσχετο τὸν λόγον ἀκοῦσαι, 
ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς παρῃτεῖτο καὶ παρεχώρει θατέρᾳ τῆς 
τροφῆς τοῦ παιδίου, βέλτιον ἡγουμένη στέρεσθαι 
τούτον ζῶντος ὑφ᾽ ἑτέρας τρεφομένου καὶ ὄντος ἢ 
περιιδεῖν ἀποθνῆσκον, ἐπεὶ μηκέτ᾽ ἔμελλεν αὐτῆς 
εἶναι: καὶ τὴν μαρτυρίαν οὕτως παρὰ τῆς φύσεως 
ἔσχεν, ὡς εἴη γνησία μήτηρ τοῦ βρέφους, ὃ καὶ 
ἀπολαβοῦσα ζῶν ἀνεχώρει.Ὡς δὲ καὶ τὸν βασιλέα 
γνήσιον εἶναι τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει δεσπότην τὸ παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ γεγονὸς ἐμαρτύρει, ὅτι τελεῖν ἠνέσχετο τοῖς 
ἀλάστοροι δῶρα ὑπὲρ ὧν αὐτοὶ τηνικαῦτα τὴν 
κτήσιν εἶχον ἀδίκως, ἐκεῖνοι δὲ ἄρα ὑποβολιμαῖοί 
(ὑποβολιμαῖοί] ὑπερβολιμαῖοί Heisenberg) τινες 
ἐτύγχανον ὄντες καὶ νόθοι, ὃ δὴ καὶ ταχέως 
αὐτοὺς πάλιν ἐξήλασε. 





Καίτοι τῶν παραδόξων ἐδόκει, ὅπως οἱ μὲν ὄντες 
τέως κύριοι τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει πραγμάτων οὐδένα 
λόγον τῶν ἐν χερσὶν ἐποςίουντο», τῷ δὲ τούτων 
στερομένῳ φροντὶς ἦν μή τις λύμη περὶ ταῦτα 
συμβῇ; ὥστε καὶ ἀναλοῦν ὑπὲρ τούτων ἐτόλμησε 
χρήματα καὶ φόρους δοκεῖν ἀπάγειν τοῖς μιαροῖς 
κατεδέξατο οὐς «ἐκ» πολλοῦ τοῦ περιόντος 
ἐνίκα. Ἀλλ᾽ εἰ τὴν δίκην τις ἐννοήσειε τὴν ἐπὶ 
Σολομῶντος Kpıdei<oav>, ὅπως τῇ μὲν νόθῳ 
τοῦ παιδίου μητρὶ καλῶς ἔχειν ἡ τοῦ δικαστοῦ 
ψῆφος ἐδόκει, δίχα διελεῖν ἀκπο»φηναμένου τὸ 
περιὸν παιδίον, «ἵν᾽» ἑκατέρα μέρος ἴσον ἀπέλθῃ 
λαβοῦσα καὶ μηδετέρα φέρηταί τι πλέον θατέρας, 
«ἡ» δὲ τῷ ὄντι μήτηρ πρὸς τὴν ἀκοὴν ἐκπλαγεῖσα 
ἐπισχοῦσα τὰ ὦτα παρεδίδου ζῶν ἐξ «ἀ»νάγκης 
τῇ ψευδομένῃ τὸ τέκνον, οὐκ ἀνασχομένη 

διὰ φιλονεικίαν ἐπιδεῖν ἀνῃρημένον «τὸ» τῆς 
οἰκείας «ὠδρῖνος Врёф<о>с̧, οὐκέτ᾽ «ἂν» οὐδὲ 
τὸ <tobd>de θαυ«μ»άσειεν. «Oi» μὲν γὰρ δήπου 
«κα»τὰ τὴν «νό»θον ἦσαν «μητέ»ρα οἱ τέως 
«εἰς» τὴν πόλιν «κω»μάζοντες, «οἷ»ς οὐκ ἔμελε 
«τ»ῶν ἐν αὐτῇ «τ»ὰ κάλλιστα «σ»ώζεσθαι, τῷ 
δ᾽ «ἐν»αργῶς ἐμαρτύ«ρ»ει τὰ πράγματα, «o» 
ἀληθοῦς μητρὸς «τρ»όπον παρείχετο, «οὐ»δεν 
δεινὸν «ὑ»πομένων «ἀ»κοῦσαι περὶ «τῶν» οὕτω 
λαμ«πΣρῶν τῶν ἐν «τῇ» πόλει πρα«γ»μάτων. 
Οὐ δὲ «και»νὸν οὐδὲν «ἡγ»ήσατο διὰ τοῦτο 
«π»ρὸς τοὺς οὕτως «ἔλχοντας ἀνα«λ»οῦν ὑπὲρ 
TOLOV<T>WV τῷ τότε χρή«ματα» ὅπως ё0а<п>ау 
σώζοιντο: <ei>vat μὲν γὰρ αὐτοῦ «κ»ατ᾽ 
ἀλήθειαν «τα»ῦτα τοῦ δικαίου «κ»ρατοῦντος, 
«κατ»έχεσθαι δ᾽ ὑπ’ ἐκείνων «ἀμσειλίκτων ὄντων 
«τ»υράννων καὶ μη«δ»ένα λόγον ποι«οΣυµένων 
τῆς «δί»κης. 


En outre, et en particulier vers la fin de l'ouvrage, l'auteur force la mise en page habituelle, 


comme sil voulait adapter le texte entier à la surface décriture qu’il avait prévu et préparé pour 


la copie qu'il sapprétait à réaliser : ce qui somme toute est une pratique très courante pour les 


scribes, de tout temps et dans tous les milieux, puisqu'ils ont un modèle sous leur yeux et essaient 


de le reproduire suivant le méme schéma, ou qu'ils tentent demployer la quantité de matériaux 
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conforme a leur calcul initial. Cela nous amène a imaginer que la version du Vat. gr. 579 représente 
une phase intermédiaire du Βίος, exactement entre les premières notes organisées et la copie au 
propre / l'édition finale du texte. Une confirmation nous est également donnée par les nombreux cas 
où Georges insère dans l'espace entre les lignes ou bien dans celui des marges des mots simples ou 
phrases courtes, qui avaient tout simplement été oubliés auparavant -- et aucune autre explication 
ne semble ici possible - pendant la copie du texte (comme « τῆς ἀξίας » dans l'expression « ὡς τῆς 
ἀξίας παμπληθὲς ἀπολειπομένου », au $ 4). 


Malheureusement, si la première étape (le modele sous les yeux de Georges) peut étre 
détectée avec une bonne marge de probabilité derriére les ajouts du Vat. gr. 579, plus complexe 
est le discours sur la version finale du texte. En fait, nous ne pouvons pas savoir ой et comment 
Manuel Gregoropoulos et la main anonyme du XVII" siècle qui était responsable des ff. 126v-162v 
du manuscrit post-byzantin Sinait. gr. 2015 ont copié le texte de la Vie de Vatatzès. Notre seule 
certitude est que ces deux versions - par la similitude avec le contenu du manuscrit Vat. gr. 2129, le 
Sinaiticus semble dériver de ce dernier, directement ou par un intermédiaire - ргеппеп en compte 
toutes les modifications apportées par Georges de Pélagonie, et représentent donc un stade plus 
avancé que celui de l'autographe en notre possession. 


Pour conclure. Méme si la rareté des témoignages littéraires sur et par Georges tiennent 
malheureusement hors de portée des réponses à la question cruciale concernant le processus créatif 
qui poussa et motiva un savant tardo-byzantin, nous avons simplement voulu offrir à cet débat sur 
« l'auteur byzantin » les premiéres données recueillies sur cet énigmatique texte. Ce faisant, nous 
désirons également souligner la nécessité pour les érudits modernes de revenir aux manuscrits et 
aux sources écrites – trop souvent négligés ! –, de prendre en considération leur caractéristiques 
matérielles et de déchiffrer toutes les notes et les signes qui pourraient étre une des preuves de la 
facon matérielle de faire littérature à Byzance. Comme dans le cas de la Vie de Vatatzès, l'examen 
minutieux d'un texte à partir du point de vue de son(es) support(s) peut décidemment expliquer 
certaines de ces phases et ouvrir des horizons nouveaux. 


Avec le Vat. gr. 579, nous pouvons suivre Georges de Pélagonie tout au long du processus qui a 
amené ce savant de son premier brouillon à la version finale de son ouvrage, ce qui est un privilége 
trés rare dans le panorama de la littérature médiévale. Un privilége qui nous permet de nous assoir 
au bureau de Georges et suivre son calame défiler avec vélocité sur les feuillets alors qu'il écrit, efface 
et écrit à nouveau son chef-d'œuvre, le Βίος τοῦ ἁγίου Ἰωάννου βασιλέως τοῦ Ἐλεήμονος. 
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La création Фип auteur : 
Grégoire de Nazianze et ses commentateurs byzantins 


Il est bien connu que Grégoire de Nazianze sest mis en scene lui-méme dans ses ceuvres. En cela 
il nest pas exceptionnel parmi les rhéteurs anciens ou chrétiens : Aelius Aristides, Jean Chrysostome 
ou Augustin, et plus tard Psellos, peuvent étre cités comme exemples comparables. Ce qui est plus 
rare pour l'antiquité tardive et même le moyen âge, cest le fait que ses œuvres semblent avoir été 
conçues et diffusées, dès l'origine, comme un corpus bien défini et structure. En partie, la postérité a 
préservé cette construction littéraire et elle a méme amplifié son caractère autobiographique. 


Le premier public d’un auteur qui est aussi un prétre ou un évéque est normalement constitué 
par les membres de l'église dont il a la charge. On chercherait en vain dans les sermons conservés de 
Grégoire le Théologien des traces d’une prédication reelle, l'intrusion du contingent et du concret 
dans des textes qui se veulent éternels et désincarnés. En même temps, Grégoire se raconte dans 
ses œuvres : dune manière souvent allusive et subtile, il se présente comme un fils dévoué, comme 
un ami fidèle, et surtout comme un humble prêtre dont la vocation monastique a été contrariée. 
Comme Ia bien montré N. McLynn, il est un « self-made holy man ». 


Cette entreprise de construction d'un auteur à travers son œuvre ne peut réussir (et elle a 
réussi) que si le public « marche », or, au moins depuis la fin du 6° s. et jusqu'à aujourd’hui, les 
commentateurs et les historiens qui se sont occupé de Grégoire de Nazianze se sont efforcés de 
reconstruire la réalité de ce personnage a travers sa propre ceuvre. La biographie - ou plus exactement 
l'autobiographie - de Grégoire a alimenté une production littéraire et artistique importante, faisant 
de lui le modèle du prêtre. 


Le corpus des sermons est évidemment le lieu oü cette activité sest exercée le plus, suivant 
le postulat évoqué plus haut selon lequel les sermons sont le genre littéraire ой se refléte le plus 
concretement l'activité du prétre. Pour faire correspondre la vie et la prédication de Grégoire, les 
commentateurs et les historiens, médiévaux et contemporains, ont dü se livrer à des contorsions 
interprétatives assez remarquables. 


Lun de ces commentateurs est Elie, métropolite de Crète, dont V. Laurent situe l'épiscopat vers 
1120, et qui nous a laissé un commentaire sur les discours dits « non lus à date fixe » de Grégoire de 
Nazianze. Ce commentaire nest conservé dans son entier que dans un seul manuscrit, le Vaticanus 
gr. 1219, daté de la fin du хпе ou du début du хше 5. Un autre manuscrit, qui ne contient que la 
seconde partie des discours et du commentaire, et qui est daté exactement de la méme période que le 
Vaticanus, a davantage attiré l'attention en vertu de ses illustrations en pleine page, exceptionnelles à 
plus d'un titre : il sagit du manuscrit Basel, Universitatsbibliothek, AN i 8. 


Le manuscrit conservé maintenant à Bale y a été apporté par Jean de Raguse vers 1435. On 
sait qu'il a été restauré et relié, aux frais de Jean de Raguse, au monastére de Saint Jean Prodrome à 
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Constantinople (Petra), mais on ne зай pas s’il y a été copié. A Bale, il a été abondamment consulté 
et еп 1571 Johann Léwenklau у a publié une traduction latine des discours de Grégoire et du 
commentaire d’Elias sur la base de ce manuscrit. Nous sommes en plein dans les guerres de religion 
en Europe, et Lowenklau est protestant. Jacques de Billy, qui avait publié en 1569 une traduction 
latine des discours de Grégoire, prend la publication de Lowenklau comme une injure personnelle. 
Comme l'a montré I. Backus, le parti catholique n'aura de cesse de surpasser la traduction de 
Löwenklau et, dans cette rivalité, le commentaire d’Elie de Crète joue un rôle important. Le cardinal 
Antonio de Carafa presse Billy de produire une nouvelle édition revue de sa traduction et lui fournit 
des transcriptions du commentaire d'Elie de Crète réalisées sur un manuscrit qu'il vient d'acquérir 
(en 1576), l'actel Vaticanus gr. 1219. La traduction revue de Billy paraîtra à titre posthume en 1583. 


Qu’y avait-il de si exceptionnel dans le commentaire d’Elie de Crète qui le mette ainsi au centre 
dune guerre littéraire entre catholiques et protestants dans la seconde moitié du xvie s. ? Elie nest 
ni le premier ni le dernier des commentateurs byzantins de Grégoire, mais, comme il le dit dans sa 
préface, il sest intéressé à des discours qui avaient été quelque peu délaissés, parce qu’ils ne faisaient 
pas partie des célèbres 16 discours de la collection dite liturgique, abondamment copiés, commentés 
et illustrés. En outre, peut-être plus que ses prédécesseurs, Elie s'efforce, comme il le dit, d'expliquer 
tout ce que Grégoire a composé d'une manière trés subtile et haute en couleurs (πολυτρόπως 
καταποικίλλων). 


Un exemple, qui porte certes sur un détail relativement insignifiant, illustre le succes de cette 
methode interpretative. 


Le discours 13 (PG 35, col. 852-856) est l’un des plus courts (600 mots) et certainement pas 
l'un des plus connus du théologien. Elie lui consacre néanmoins quelques pages (f. 342v inf.-347v 
sup. du manuscrit de Bale). Il est question, d'un nouveau pasteur ($ 1, col. 833A: Δέξασθε λόγον 
νεόκτιστον ἐπὶ νεοκτίστῳ ποιμένι) pour une communauté de fidèles, pasteur qui a été contesté, 
semble-t-il, par un « fils de Dathan et d'Abiron » (cf. Nombres, ch. 16). De qui sagit-il ? Le texte ne 
le dit pas etle titre du discours dans les manuscrits de Grégoire indique seulement qu'il sagit d'une 
consécration à Doara, un évéché de Cappadoce (εἰς τὴν χειροτονίαν Δοάρωγ). La question des 
titres des discours reléve elle aussi de la problématique envisagée dans cette présentation, et elle est, 
comme toujours, trés difficile. Disons seulement que les titres doivent étre trés anciens, parce qu'ils 
se trouvent, en général identiques sous leur forme la plus simple, dans les deux plus importantes 
familles de manuscrits et dans les traductions anciennes. En outre, le sujet des discours est souvent 
trés difficile à saisir sans ces titres - le discours 13 en est un exemple extréme mais pas unique. 
Certains manuscrits (surtout de l'une des familles, la famille a) ajoutent : ὁμιλία ἐκδοθεῖσα Εὐλαλίῳ 
ἐπισκόπῳ, cest-à-dire "homélie éditée par Eulalius, évéque" (avec un datif d'agent aprés un participe 
parfait passif). 


Hauser-Meury, dans sa prosopographie des écrits de Grégoire de Nazianze, identifie cet 
Eulalius avec le successeur de Grégoire sur le siége de Nazianze, suivant en cela l'interprétation de 
la Vita de Grégoire écrite par Grégoire le prétre à la fin du vie s., dont la source d'informations est 
essentiellement loeuvre du Théologien lui-méme (Gregorius Presbyterus, Vita S. Gregorii theologi $ 
22, ed. Lequeux 2001, 197 and n. 6 p. 264). Un manuscrit a été signalé par Somers dans son répertoire 
des collections complétes comme l'un des rares à contenir une note explicative au titre; il sagit du 
Vaticanus gr. 469 (X35), un manuscrit copié dans la 1ère moitié du хпе s., qui nappartient à aucune 
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des deux grandes familles de manuscrits de collections complètes. La note, contenue au f. 196r a été 
éditée par Devreesse dans son catalogue : Αὕτη ἡ ὁμιλία ἐκδέδοται Εὐλαλίωι ἐπισκόπωι Δοάρων 
νεωστὶ τῶι θρόν(ωι) ἐνιδυμένωι. ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ ἐπιστολ(ὴ) φέρεται ὑποχωρή(σαντοςξ) Σασίμ(ων) 
Εὐλαλίωι καταλελεῖφθαι τὰ Σάσιµα (σώσιµα cod.), οὗ καὶ ταῖς χερσὶν εὔχεται ἐναποψύξαι, ζήτ(ει) 
т(0с οὗτο(ς) Εὐλάλιό(ς) ἐστιν, πότερον ἕτερος ὁμώνυμοί(ς) ἐκείνωι ἢ ὁ αὐτὸ(ς) ἐκεῖνο(ς) τῶν δύο 
ἦρξεν ἐκκλησιῶν, ὃ γίνεσθαι ἐν ταῖς μεταθέσεσι πέφυκεν (« Cette homélie a été prononcée pour 
Eulalius, évêque de Doara, au moment de sa récente installation sur le siège épiscopal. Parce qu'une 
lettre a également été préservée dans laquelle il est dit que Sasimes, alors que Grégoire sen était 
retiré, avait été confiée a Eulalius, entre les mains duquel il « prie de rendre son dernier souffle », on 
se demande qui est cet Eulalius, soit un autre avec le méme nom, soit la méme personne ayant dirigé 
les deux églises, ce qui peut arriver lors d’un transfert »). 


Cette note fait allusion a la lettre 182 de Grégoire (adressée a Grégoire de Nysse et datée de 383): 
τὸν αἰδεσιμώτατον Εὐλάλιον λέγω, τὸν θεοφιλέστατον ἐπίσκοπον, οὗ καὶ ταῖς χερσὶν ἐναποψύξαιμι 
($4, ed. Gallay). Dans cette lettre, on comprend, comme l’auteur de la Vita, qu Eulalius est évêque de 
Nazianze (encore du vivant de Gégoire) et non de Sasimes ou de Doara. 


Quoiqu'il en soit, pour Elie il ne fait aucun doute que le nouveau pasteur dont il est question 
pour Doara est bien Eulalius et le titre du discours dans le manuscrit de Bale (et dans le Vat. Gr. 
1219) est en effet : προσφώνησις ἐκδοθεῖσα ἐπὶ τῇ χειροτονίᾳ Εὐλαλίου ἐπισκόπου Δοάρων. Pour 
Elie, comme il se doit de tout expliquer, il ne fait aucun doute non plus que le fils de « fils de Dathan 
et d'Abiron » qui lui faisait des misères nétait autre quAnthime, l'évêque de Tyane, avec lequel Basile 
de Césarée, aurait eu, d'après Grégoire de Nazianze maille a partir (Ep. 48 et 50). 


Si peu fondée que soit cette interpretation, elle se retrouve dans [illustration qui sert de 
frontispice au discours 13 dans le manuscrit de Bale. Elle se retrouve aussi dans la 3° édition 
(posthume) de la traduction de Jacques de Billy (reproduite dans la PG 35, col. 832A): qui a changé 
le titre de sa 1% édition (« “Greg. Nazianzeni in electionem Doarensium, Homilia Eulalio Episcopo 
edita ») en « Habita in consecration Eulalii Doarensium episcopi ». 


L'interprétation d’Elie, relayée par Billy est ensuite passée dans l'historiographie moderne, sans 
l'ombre d'une preuve : ainsi Métivier dans une thèse sur l'histoire de la Cappadoce du 4° au 6° s., 


ICC 


publiée en 2005, écrit qu'“Eulalius de Doara est consacré par Grégoire de Nazianze avant détre 


chassé”, en sappuyant sur le témoignage du discours 13... 


On ne saurait donc surestimer l'importance des commentaires byzantins (du pseudo-Nonnos 
à Elie de Créte) pour notre (mé-)compréhension de cette ceuvre littéraire volontairement allusive. 
Les éditeurs et traducteurs de la Renaissance ont largement puisé dans ces commentaires pour 
interpréter le texte souvent cryptique de ce maitre déloquence, et ont ainsi relayé jusque dans les 
ouvrages modernes la science ou les croyances accumulées par les Byzantins. Souvent, dans leur 
zele a vouloir faire correspondre les écrits de Grégoire et sa vie, ces commentateurs sur-interprètent 
le texte. П nest pas rare que des chercheurs contemporains prennent ces interprétations du texte 
pour le texte lui-même. Ainsi, l'image que nous avons de Grégoire de Nazianze, comme auteur, est 
l'oeuvre de ses commentateurs médiévaux presque autant que la sienne propre. 
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Loralité et ses modalités a Byzance 
Les perceptions byzantines de l'oral et de l'écrit 


Dans une lettre adressée à Syméon de Bulgarie en 896, Léon Choirosphactés commence par 
la comparaison suivante : « Lhomme est double, o le plus grand des princes, jentends par là qu'il 
est composé d'un corps et d'une àme. Le discours (Aóyoc) aussi est double : l'un est oral et écrit 
(προφορικὸς καὶ ἐγγράμματος), l'autre pensé et intérieur (ἐνδιάθετος). Lorsque le discours parlé 
et écrit suit le discours intérieur et celui de l'àme, nous pouvons croire qu'il est vrai, et le croyant 
vrai, nous l'acceptons avec satisfaction ; quand il ne le suit pas, nous ne le croyons pas et nous le 
repoussons » (ed. Kolias, n? 10). Basile le Grand, qui pourrait étre le modele de l'auteur byzantin, 
ignore complétement lécrit dans l'opposition qu'il dresse entre discours « qui est émis par la voix 
et qui sévanouit le moment méme qu'il est prononcé » et discours « intérieur » (PG 31 477A). Ces 
constatations reproduisent un schéma bipolaire, cher à la philosophie platonicienne et stoicienne, 
selon lequelle logos présente toujours un double aspect, rationnel (ratio) et discursif (oratio), et que 
le rapport instauré entre ces deux aspects, pour ne citer que deux des épigones byzantins de cette 
idée, est absolument complémentaire : « le discours mental est une sorte de pensée, mais le discours 
oral est le véhicule de la pensée » (Jean Damascène, Dialectica 31.11), ou plus simplement : « le 
discours que nous partageons est double, l'intérieur avec lequel nous pensons et Гога] avec lequel 
nous parlons » (Jean Doxapatrès, Prolegomenes aux Progymnasmata d'Aphthonios, 14, 122). 


Les théologiens chrétiens à Byzance adoptent cette division, la réajustent en fonction de leurs 
propres préoccupations, et l'utilisent méme pour comprendre la nature du Christ, désigné dans 
l'Évangile de Jean comme Logos. Entre la possibilité que Christ soit une réalisation du discours 
intérieur, étant donné sa nature divine, ou une réalisation du discours « oral », en raison de son 
incarnation, la plupart des théologiens contournent la question et lancent méme l'anathème à ceux 
qui sy hasardent : « si quelqu'un appelle le Christ discours intérieur ou oral, qu'il soit anathématisé » 
(Athanase, De synodis Arimini, 27.3). 


D'autre part, certains parmi eux remplacent la bipartition philosophique du discours par une 
tripartition tout en continuant à ignorer la division entre oral et écrit. Ainsi, selon Jean Damascène, 
au discours intérieur et oral il faut ajouter un discours qui « est une création naturelle de lesprit » 
(Damascène, Expositio, ch. 13.95-98), alors que les deux types du discours dela philosophie ancienne 
continuent à être perçus de manière traditionnelle : « la fonction rationnelle de l'àme se divise en 
verbe intérieur et verbe proféré. Le verbe intérieur est un mouvement de l'àme qui se produit dans 
la partie rationnelle sans aucun son distinct ; de ce fait nous déroulons souvent en nous-mémes 
silencieusement tout un discours et nous tenons des conversations dans nos rêves. Cest sous cet 
aspect surtout que nous sommes tous des étres rationnels : en effet, les sourds de naissance ou ceux 
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qui ont perdu la parole par quelque maladie ou accident nen sont pas moins raisonnables. Le verbe 
proféré révèle son activité dans la parole et les discussions ; il sagit autrement dit du verbe émis par 
la langue et la bouche. Voilà pourquoi il est appelé ‘proféré’ Il est le messager de la pensée. Sous cet 
aspect, on nous appelle ‘êtres parlants’» (Ibid., ch. 35). 


Dans le texte cité au début de notre présentation, Choirosphactès introduit en revanche l'écrit 
dans le schéma traditionnel, même si son idée fondamentale ne concerne pas l'opposition entre 
oral et écrit mais entre discours vrai et discours faux, indépendamment des conditions de son 
énonciation. Dans son argumentation, l'oral et l'écrit ne font qu'une unité face au discours mental. 


Pour trouver une certaine autonomie de lécrit par rapport à loral, il faut abandonner le contexte 
philosophique et se tourner vers les préoccupations rhétoriques. Tout en acceptant la division entre 
discours intérieur et discours proféré, certains théoriciens de l'art rhétorique envisagent lexistence 
autonome de lécrit en tant que variété de l'oral. Ainsi, selon Jean le Sicilien (c. 1000), le discours oral 
est celui « qui est émis à travers la bouche et les lévres, et on peut constater qu'il se divise en proféré 
et en écrit » (Commentaires in Hermogenes Peri Ideón, Walz 6 : 419. 18-18). Dans cette définition 
est évidente la place secondaire et auxiliaire de l'écrit qui nest que le produit d'un acte dénonciation 
préalablement oral. Pour qu'un verbe soit écrit, il doit d'abord sarticuler oralement. I écrit est une 
forme particulière pour capter une des multiples variantes de loral. 


Une préoccupation majeure pour lesthétisation du discours est présente chez les professionnels 
de l'art rhétorique, ces enseignants discrets qui assurent les cadres de la culture littéraire à Byzance. 
Dans leurs écrits théoriques, la dimension esthétique du discours acquiert unecertaine indépendance, 
elle aboutit méme à la mise en avant d'un sur-discours, qui sappelle technikos et qui est identifiable 
à l'art de la rhétorique et domine les deux autres, celui intérieur et celui proféré : « Le discours, tant 
celui proféré que celui intérieur, est soumis à la rhétorique comme une matière et il est orné par 
le logos technikos » (Jean Doxapatrès, Prolegomenes aux Progymnasmata d'Aphthonios, Rabe 14 : 
90 ; répétition littérale de Trophonius, Prolegomena in artem rhetoricam, in Rabe, Prolegomenon 
Sylloge, p. 7). Le logos technikos prend subitement le pas sur les deux autres, il les surpasse méme et 
les conditionne ; il devient la condition sine qua non de leur émission réussie : « Nous disons que 
la rhétorique est considérée comme l'art du discours des deux côtés, du côté du discours proféré 
et du cóté du discours intérieur. En ce qui concerne le discours intérieur, elle lorne pendant la 
recherche des arguments et des idées, si cela est une affaire de discours intérieur ; en ce qui concerne 
le discours proféré, elle lorne aussi en le gratifiant avec leloquence et le bon rythme, si certes le 
discours proféré est responsable pour l'arrangement des mots et du bon rythme » (Ibid., 123.24- 
124.6). Dans cette configuration, on passe de la simple énonciation à la transformation de la parole 
orale en art littéraire, gráce à l'intervention du logos technikos ; le discours écrit nexiste pas comme 
l'opposé du discours oral, mais comme une de ses versions ; pour cette raison il nest pas cité comme 
une unité indépendante du discours. 


Celui qui ose explorer cette direction est Michel Psellos, qui réalise une avancée théorique 
décisive : dans une lettre adressée à Léon Paraspondylos il propose, avec son jeu de signification 
complexe, imbu de références littéraires multiples, une distinction entre oral et écrit (γράφειν, 
λέγειν) sur la base, d'un cóté, des circonstances de l'émission du discours (il parle de αἰτία et καιρός) 
et de l'autre cóté, sur celle de la différentiation stylistique (style simple pour loral et soutenu pour 
lécrit). Lécrit jouit cependant pour Psellos d'une qualité supplémentaire : gráce sa forme fixe, il 
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aide a devoiler le vrai caractère de lauteur : « La parole simple est récitée comme cela arrive et ne 
dévoile pas celui qui parle ; la parole des lettres trace en revanche le caractère de l'auteur » (Sathas, 
n° 11). En cela, Psellos reste fidele a un topos de l'épistolographie classique qui voit dans les mots 
écrits la marque de l'àme de l'écrivain. Lécrit, par son « authenticité », sa complexité, sa stabilité et 
sa profondeur, sérige contre la frivolité, la superficialité et le caractère éphémère de l'oral. Il reste 
cependant lopposition interessante que Psellos souligne au sein de la catégorie « logos proféré » 
en attribuant la place d’honneur au discours écrit et en proposant une esthétique discursive 
fondée, cette fois, sur l'opposition entre graphein et legein : l'oral est le moyen de la communication 
quotidienne, mais lorsquon doit « officialiser » cette communication, on a nécessairement recourt 
à l'écrit qui aide en même temps à la transmission d’un ‘soi d’auteur’ presque hiératique, statutaire 
et monumental. Psellos présente clairement, sans lexprimer formellement, l'opposition entre usage 
public, distancé et rituel de la parole et son usage privé, interactif et officieux. 


Byzance insiste constamment sur la confusion entre oral et écrit et il n'est méme pas osé de 
dire que la division entre oralité et littéralité ne sy pose que sur une autre base conceptuelle, plus 
solide pour l'explication de sa propre littérature, celle entre le discours simple ou « quotidien » (oral 
plutôt quécrit) et le discours technique ou « exercé » (Excerpta e prolegomenis in librum Peri Staseón 
Waltz : 14. 229.6-7 : ὅτι ὁ προφορικὸς λόγος διττός, 6 τε δημώδης καὶ ὁ кат’ ἄσκησιν), cest-à-dire 
le discours esthétiquement élaboré (oral et écrit). En laissant de cóté le discours « quotidien », qui 
est étranger aux préoccupations littéraires, notre attention sera retenue par le discours élaboré qui, 
à cause du fait qu'il est considéré comme version du discours « oral », pensé en termes d'interaction 
et de proximité, est concu comme produit de représentation : le discours littéraire à Byzance ne peut 
étre que performatif. 


ххх 


Une autre catégorisation possible des produits littéraires а Byzance 


Etant donné que la seule définition minimale et pertinente de la littérature que nous pourrions 
proposer, si nous voulons rester fideles aux concepts des théoriciens du discours a Byzance, est 
que serait littérature tout discours esthétiquement élaboré, oral et écrit, en vue détre « performé », 
nous procéderons a une catégorisation conséquente des produits littéraires а Byzance. Certaines 
remarques préalables simposent cependant : a) lorsque nous parlons de performance, improvisée 
ou ritualisée, nous indiquons ип асе littéraire où se réalise la rencontre entre un produit littéraire a 
élaboration variable et un public réel ou potentiel ; autrement dit, il sagit du moment où lenonciation 
orale (ou écrite) devient publique et acquiert le statut de produit culturel. C'est dans l'acte de la 
performance que prioritairement et de préférence se rencontrent compositeurs et consommateurs 
de la littérature et cest ce méme acte qui définit souvent la « publication » du texte littéraire. Pour être 
plus précis, on peut dire que le texte byzantin peut envisager deux sortes de « publications », l'une 
orale, performative dans la synchronie (avec ou sans support écrit), et l'autre écrite, en cahiers ou en 
livre, confectionné souvent par l'auteur lui-méme et destiné à la postérité ; b) le discours élaboré de 
la littérature, soumis à la performance, s'adresse à un public dont les capacités de perception varient 
selon une échelle qui va de la consommation la plus élémentaire au rapport créatif avec le produit 
littéraire. La maitrise réelle de la littérature est un terrain à géométrie variable, qu'il est trés difficile 
de cerner dans les sociétés du passé ; c) lorsque le texte est consigné sur les pages d'un manuscrit 
(il faut faire la distinction entre écriture d'un texte en vue détre performé et sa consignation dans 
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un support-archive), il perd son caractere performatif en créant une distance avec les conditions de 
sa création et de sa transmission originales ; il devient des lors un produit de l'histoire littéraire ; d) 
méme sil n'y a pas de théorisation correspondante, plusieurs textes sont créés à Byzance pour faire 
partie d’archives (traités médicaux, collections légales, encyclopédies thématiques, historiographie 
annalistique etc.), mais ces textes pourront étre considérés comme des textes semi-littéraires ou 
pas du tout littéraires. Ainsi, nous justifions une définition de la littérature en tant que production 
exclusive de textes réellement ou potentiellement performés. Nous proposons par la suite de diviser 
les performanceslittéraires en trois grandes catégories, pour des raisons purement méthodologiques: 


A. Les performances des discours a élaboration basse ou moyenne (structure formulaique 
et paratactique, langage répétitif et d’un registre proche au langage parlé etc.). Ces performances 
correspondent à la définition que les savants modernes avancent pour la littérature orale, comme 
étant celle composée, représentée et transmise oralement. Souvent ces créations frayent un 
chemin vers une réalisation écrite, mais, dans ce cas, leur caractéristique la plus remarquable est 
une certaine fluidité du texte consigné, tant dans la forme que dans le contenu. À cette catégorie 
appartiennent aussi des productions écrites qui simulent les modalités de la composition orale 
pour mieux encadrer et communiquer une histoire aux allures « fictionnelles » (Digénis, roman 
paléologue, satires etc.). Le discours performatif à élaboration basse ou moyenne choisit, en ligne 
générale, deux formes littéraires pour s'exprimer, la diégésis, lorsqu'il sagit d'un discours en prose, 
ainsi que certaines formes poétiques bien mémorisables, et surtout les chansons. La diégesis, une 
forme de narration simple à langage bas et dénué dornements rhétoriques, était la forme privilégiée 
des hagiographes de lépoque protobyzantine pour transmettre un « témoignage » sur un fait ou une 
personne, dignes de citation. La diégesis est plus qu'une forme littéraire, elle constitue une maniére 
précise dorganiser et de construire une histoire qui renvoie, précisément à cause de sa forme directe, 
à la « vérité » et à Г« authenticité » de son contenu. En ce qui concerne les formes poétiques et 
les chansons, nous disposons de témoignages de l'existence d'une riche production depuis le IV: 
siécle et des mises en garde des Péres de l'Église, notamment Jean Chrysostome, jusquau XV* 
siècle. Les chansons accompagnent toute activité sociale, surtout les moments décisifs dans la vie 
d'une personne (naissance, mariage, mort) ou de la communauté (fétes religieuses, célébrations 
étatiques etc). Un nombre considérable parmi elles est performé dans un cadre rituel, méme si rien 
nempéche la présence d'une certaine improvisation. Elles sont créées par des compositeurs, souvent 
professionnels, et elles sont trés vite récupérées par un grand nombre d'adeptes. Les péres de l'Église 
fustigent les personnes qui fredonnent les succès musicaux du théâtre de mime, méme si dans ce 
cas on ne peut pas parler de création orale mais de diffusion orale. Nous savons aussi que les démes 
avaient à leur disposition des poétes prompts à créer les vers capables d'inspirer et de diriger un 
groupe. Les poémes satiriques que nous lisons dans les textes historiographiques, les acclamations 
rythmées, les éloges et les encouragements poétiques, ainsi que les synthéses qui accompagnent 
les processions infámantes organisées par l'État ou la communauté, doivent étre considérés plutót 
comme des créations de versificateurs professionnels que comme des improvisations populaires. 
La chanson est une parole publique et son émission doit étre régulée et contrólée ; elle est aussi une 
arme et dispose de tout le potentiel pour devenir la parole de l'homme « moyen et honnéte », qui 
signe inclusions et exclusions par rapport à son groupe. Les performances à élaboration basse ou 
moyenne, aussi omniprésentes soient-elles, ne préoccupent jamais les théoriciens du discours et 
sont traitées avec dédain par les auteurs qui cultivent les performances suivantes : 
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B. Les performances des discours a élaboration moyenne - haute (langage soutenu, structure 
complexe, résonnances et transformation du texte en composition quasi-musicale). Les occasions 
sont multiples pour un orateur de déployer ses talents : les homélies dans les églises, les sermons 
des théologiens, les harangues militaires, les discours officiels, livrés devant des empereurs et des 
patriarches en diverses occasions, ou, dans un cadre moins rituel, les pièces littéraires ou morceaux 
de textes historiques, prononcés devant un public constitué des collegues du compositeur, devant 
les élèves d'une école dans une ambiance de compétition, devant les membres d'une classe oisive 
qui cherche à s'amuser ou devant des auditeurs de toute sorte, avides découter des récits. Ces 
performances font de la culture littéraire un spectacle et capitalisent ses effets. Dans ce cas, la 
représentation orale des pièces littéraires est complètement conditionnée par lécrit ; on simule non 
plus la forme du texte oral, mais les conditions de son énonciation. La culture littéraire spectaculaire 
pérennise les valeurs culturelles du monde gréco-romain et la place centrale du rhéteur dans cette 
conception de la culture. Certes, le rhéteur a changé de ròle à Byzance, mais il a gardé un peu de son 
prestige ancien : il est devenu la figure par excellence du maître décole et de l'intellectuel libre en 
quéte de rendre service au pouvoir. Le choix de faire du rhéteur la figure emblématique de la culture 
avait des conséquences importantes sur la pratique littéraire a Byzance. 


C. Les performances liturgiques des produits littéraires, répétés oralement ou chantés selon 
un calendrier annuel et insérés dans la vie de l'Église : morceaux évangéliques choisis, hymnes, ou 
vies de saints et synaxaires constituent une catégorie intermédiaire des textes qui acquièrent leur 
légitimité à cause de leur forme écrite, mais qui ne gagnent leur rôle et leur efficacité sociaux que 
performés ou « réincarnés ». 


Conclusion 


Nous avons essayé de voir la littérature, à la manière des Byzantins, comme synonyme de 
la performance, et de poser les bases d’une nouvelle catégorisation du produit littéraire selon les 
modalités de sa représentation. Cette perspective de recherche demande une investigation encore 
plus approfondie en vue d’une nouvelle histoire de la littérature à Byzance. 
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Laonikos Chalkokondyles et le basileus des Hellènes 


La position de Laonikos Chalkokondylès dans le paysage littéraire de son époque relève Фип 
profond paradoxe. D'un côté, il s'est employé à écrire ce qui est en réalité une histoire de l'Empire 
ottoman, structurée sur l'évolution dynastique des descendants d'Osman, dans laquelle il fait 
montre d'une excellente connaissance des institutions, des finances, de l'armée, de l'idéologie de 
l'Empire ottoman. Plus généralement, il a une attitude très positive envers l'Islam et son prophète. 
Selon les derniéres recherches, il écrivait le plus probablement son ouvrage à Constantinople et 
non quelque part dans le domaine vénitien comme on le pensait auparavant. Cela constitue un 
argument important pour le considérer comme un historien ottoman de langue grecque. En méme 
temps, il imite non sans un certain succès les modeles classiques d'Hérodote et de Thucydide et plus 
encore fait une apologie passionnée de l'hellénisme de sa nation, se posant comme visionnaire de 
la restauration de la gloire et du pouvoir de son peuple alors tombé sous domination ottomane (A. 
Kaldellis, A New Herodotos: Laonikos Chalkokondyles on the Ottoman Empire, the Fall of Byzantium, 
and the Emergence of the West, Washington DC, 2014). Rallié au régime ottoman ou résistant : 
quelle cohérence trouver derriére cette apparente contradiction ? 


Pour essayer de déméler cette énigme, nous utiliserons la clé interprétative fournie par un 
passage essentiel de l'introduction de ses Démonstrations historiques (I, 1, ed. Kaldellis, p. 2-4): 


« Je ne considérerais pas méprisable de raconter ces choses en langue hellénique, parce que la 
langue des Hellènes est la plus répandue de parle monde et sest mélangée avec plusieurs autres 
langues. Et grande est sa gloire présentement, mais plus grande sera-t-elle encore, quand un 
empereur, lui-méme Hellène, et ceux de sa souche qui seront empereurs après lui, régneront 
sur un empire important. Alors les enfants des Hellénes réunis seront gouvernés selon leurs 
coutumes, pour leur plus grand bien et avec un pouvoir dominant sur les autres (peuples) ». 


S'agit-il en l'occurrence d'une sorte de prophétie sécularisée concernant la résurrection du 
royaume grec, qui aura lieu, on le sait, au début du XIX siècle ? Ou bien a-t-on plutôt affaire à 
un message immédiat, concernant l'époque et l'entourage proche de Laonikos Chalkokondylès, qui 
pourrait nous aider à mieux comprendre son cercle de lecteurs etla fonction idéologique primordiale 
de son ouvrage historique ? 


En 1984, M. Cazacu, étudiant l'arbre généalogique du grand vizir Mahmud pacha, est arrivé à 
la conclusion que Chalkokondylès était un parent distant du grand vizir. Ce dernier était apparenté à 
toutle Gotha de l'aristocratie byzantine et qui plus est doté de racines impériales. En conséquence de 
quoi, M. Cazacu conclut que Laonikos se serait établi à Constantinople pour devenir le chroniqueur 
semi-officiel de Mahmud pacha. En discutant un projet de Mahmud pacha visant à renverser le 
sultan Mehmed II et à lui prendre le tróne, avec l'aide de Venise, l'historien frangais est arrivé à la 
conclusion que le basileus des Hellénes dela « prophétie » de Laonikos était le grand vizir lui-méme. 
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Cette reconstruction a été questionnée dans la monographie publiée en 2001 par Th. Stavrides, 
The Sultan of Vezirs: the Life and Times of the Ottoman Grand Vezir Mahmud Pasha Angelovié 
(1453-1474). La critique de Stavrides se résumait cependant a la discussion de certains aspects des 
reconstructions généalogiques de Cazacu, considérant qu'il n'y avait pas suffisamment de preuves 
pour prendre en considération une parenté entre Mahmud pacha et Laonikos Chalkokondyles. 


Nous reprenons la discussion à ce point. En effet, le progrés des recherches a mis en lumière 
d'autres aspects qui vont au-delà des liens généalogiques, autour desquels on peut beaucoup gloser, 
pour éclairer d'un jour nouveau les relations entre l'historien helléne et le grand vizir ottoman 
dorigine grecque. 


En premier lieu, quelles sont les limites chronologiques de loeuvre de Chalkokondylès ? Ses 
Démonstrations commencent avec les premiers Ottomans en 1290 et se terminent au début de la 
croisade proclamée par le Pape Pie II, en alliance avec Venise et la Hongrie contre l'Empire ottoman 
(donc justement au moment oü leur intérét se serait accru). Le dernier événement et la fin formelle 
de son ouvrage se placent donc durant l'hiver 1463-1464. Il sagit cependant d'un ouvrage inachevé, 
auquel l'auteur a visiblement été loin de pouvoir mettre une derniére touche. D'une part, on y trouve 
des incohérences, des répétitions, des contradictions logiques. D'autre part, on y reléve des allusions 
à certains faits historiques ultérieurs. 


En essayant de circonscrire la date de lécriture de l'oeuvre de Laonikos, A. Kaldellis avait raison 
de contester la datation tardive ФЕ. Darkó, qui la plaçait à la fin du XV? siècle, en la faisant plutôt 
remonter aux années '60 du siécle. En méme temps, il nous semble qu'il est impossible de la dater 
plus précisément en 1463-1464. En effet, Chalkokondylés évoque la conquéte par Matthias Corvin 
de la Bohéme, « de maniére que les deux royaumes (hégémonias) lui furent assujettis » (VIIL 60, éd. 
Kaldellis, p. 248-249). Mais cette allusion ne saurait faire référence à la soumission des bandes de 
mercenaires tchéques par Matthias Corvin en 1464 car cette opération de police interne au royaume 
de Hongrie a été sans aucune conséquence sur le plan international. En l'occurrence, il ne peut 
sagir que de la proclamation de Matthias comme roi de Bohéme par lopposition catholique de 
Moravie, Silésie et Lausitzen lors des états de Olmütz, le 3 mai 1469. À partir de ce moment, la 
chancellerie royale de Matthias commence à dater les documents selon les années du régne des deux 
couronnes. En méme temps, Chalkokondylés parle de Négroponte comme étant encore vénitienne, 
ce qui signifie que louvrage a été accompli - dans la forme qui nous est parvenue - avant la conquéte 
de l’île d'Eubée par les Ottomans, donc avant août 1470. Il résulte donc que Chalkokondylès avait 
interrompu son travail dans la deuxiéme moitié de l'année 1469, mais avant aoùt 1470. 


E. Gamillscheg a apporté une contribution décisive dans la discussion en identifiant le plus 
ancien manuscrit de l'œuvre de Chalkokondylés, le Parisinus grecus 1780, datable de la fin des 
années 1460, confirmant ainsi par les données matérielles l'analyse du contenu historique. La main 
du copiste du Paris. gr. 1780 avait attiré l'attention vers une série de manuscrits produits par un cercle 
qui tournait autour de Georges Amiroutzès, installé à Constantinople après la prise de Trébizonde 
en 1461. B. Mondrain a identifié le copiste, restituant la figure d'un important intellectuel grec qui 
sétait illustré dans les premiéres années de la période ottomane : Démétrios Angelos. Eléve de 
Jean Argyropoulos, médecin lui-méme, il est l'auteur d'une trentaine de manuscrits conservés et 
identifiés jusqu'à présent. Mis à part ses intérêts professionnels, il était aussi passionné d'histoire, et 
en particulier d'histoire contemporaine. Ainsi, il est entre autres l'auteur d'une importante notice 
sur lexécution de l'empereur de Trébizonde David Comnéne. 
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Il nest donc pas surprenant que, sous la plume de Démétrios Angelos, on trouve non seulement 
l'oeuvre de Chalkokondylés, mais aussi quelques œuvres mineurs de Kritoboulos d'Imbros, l'auteur 
de la biographie de Mehmed II achevée, selon les données de son Proémion, vers 1468. Cette 
identification donne encore plus de consistance aux observations de D. Reinsch, qui a pu mettre 
en lumiere plusieurs éléments communs animant les deux ceuvres historiques. Outre leur tendance 
générale philo-ottomane, les deux auteurs partagent la méme vision de la disparition de l'Empire 
byzantin comme d'un phénomène historique, celui de la succession naturelle des empires, et non 
eschatologique. Tous deux interprétent ainsi la prise de Constantinople comme une vengeance du 
pillage de Troie par les Achéens, vengeance opérée par les descendants des Troyens, les Turcs. Tous 
deux se laissent guider dans leur travail par les mémes classiques, Hérodote et Thucydide, bien 
que Kritoboulos maîtrise mieux ses modèles que Chalkokondylès, qui sen émancipe très peu. Cela 
avait mené D. Reinsch à la conclusion que tous deux devaient non seulement se cótoyer mais aussi 
se lire l'un l'autre, et plus exactement que Chalkokondyles avait visiblement eu accés à louvrage de 
Kritoboulos. Il se pourrait cependant que la réciproque soit également vraie. Dans son Proémion, 
Kritoboulos propose à Mehmed II décrire à la suite de sa biographie une histoire des Turcs en 
général, qui devrait étre rédigée avec exactitude et en suivant lordre chronologique. Il renforce son 
propos par une critique d'autres ceuvres de méme nature, qui, selon ses dires, ne respectaient pas 
cet ordre, nétaient pas objectives et tenaient des propos souvent inexacts. On pourrait y reconnaitre 
les Démonstrations historiques, auxquelles les chercheurs reprochent souvent les mémes faiblesses. 


Outre Kritoboulos d’Imbros et Laonikos Chalkokondylès, les manuscrits de Démétrios Angelos 
aident à mettre en réseau plusieurs autres auteurs de lépoque : Georges Amiroutzès, Théodore 
Agallianos, Gennadios Scholarios (alors retiré, aprés sa démission du tróne patriarcal en 1456, 
dans son monastére de Saint Jean de Serres) : il sagissait d'un groupe, trié sur le volet, darchontes 
gravitant autour du Patriarcat œcuménique. Quel lien existait cependant entre eux et le grand vizir ? 
En 1463, Mehmed II avait fait donation à la mére de ce dernier - et sans doute à sa demande - du 
monastère de Saint Jean Prodromos Petras de Constantinople. Selon une notice du ms. Patmos 285: 
« Tout en conservant la foi, sa mére Marie habitait le palais. Elle prenait soin des chrétiens. Elle 
a acheté au miri pour mille floria le siége du patriarcat (...) et aussi deux églises (...) pour que le 
patriarche et les chrétiens en jouissent comme d'un bien de pleine propriété ». Le grand vizir, qui 
navait pas oublié ses origines, jouait le róle d'un véritable patron de la communauté grecque qui 
gravitait autour du patriarcat, comme le montre son intervention pour forcer le patriarche Joasaph 
I° à accepter le mariage digamique de Georges Amiroutzès, son cousin germain. Ce qui donnait 
toutefois cohérence et cohésion à ce petit monde, miné de rivalités, était la présence, au somment de 
l'appareil étatique ottoman, du grand vizir Mahmud pacha, dorigine grecque et d'illustre ascendance 
aristocratique, voire impériale. 


Mahmud pacha, né vers 1427 à Novo Brdo, fait prisonnier et converti de force à l'islam dans 
sa jeunesse, avait entamé à la cour du sultan une brillante carriére. Comes du beglerbeg d'Anatolie, 
qualité en laquelle il participa au siége de Constantinople, il fut nommé grand vizir et beglerbeg de 
Roumélie par Mehmed II aprés la défaite de Belgrade de 1456, étant censé réformer un appareil 
militaire qui avait alors montré ses limites. Tache brillamment exécuté : bras droit du sultan, il 
dirigea les campagnes de Serbie (1458), du Péloponnèse (1459), de Sinope et de Trébizonde (1461), 
de Valachie (1462). De retour au Péloponnése contre les Vénitiens (1463), il dirigea aussi les 
campagnes de Bosnie (1464), d'Albanie et de Karamanie (1468). Pour des raisons encore trop peu 
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élucidées, il fut demis honteusement de ses deux fonctions еп 1468. Il obtint l’année suivante un 
poste moins élevé mais non moins important, celui de sancak bey de Gelibolu, amiral de la flotte 
ottomane, qualité en laquelle il dirigea en 1470 les opérations de la prise de Négreponte. En 1472- 
1473, le sultan fit à nouveau usage de ses compétences en qualité de grand vizir pour coordonner la 
campagne contre Uzun Hasan. Au terme de si nombreux et loyaux services, il est donc surprenant 
dassister à sa nouvelle déposition et à son exécution à Constantinople le 18 juillet 1474. 


Les raisons de cette mystérieuse débacle ont été mieux éclairées par les recherches entreprises 
dans les archives de Venise par I. Božić, Th. Stavrides et M. Cazacu. Elles font état, à partir de 1469, 
donc après sa première déposition, de louverture de négociations secretes entre Mahmud pacha 
et les autorités vénitiennes, alors en pleine guerre contre Mehmed II (1462-1479). Si jusqu'en 1470 
la Sérénissime limita son offre à l'octroi de la Morée et d'un revenu annuel en échange de l'acte de 
trahison, la donne changea aprés 1473. La mise aux enchéres de l'Empire ottoman était arrivée à la 
proposition de Mahmud pacha de renverser le sultan et d'attaquer les Détroits avec l'aide de Venise. 
Si celle-ci se réservait la Morée, Négrepont (Eubée) et Mytiléne, Mahmud pacha voulait pour lui 
Constantinople et la partie européenne de l'Empire ottoman. Après de longues négociations, le doge 
Nicolas Tron, lui promettait officiellement, avec l'accord du Conseil des Dix, 


« che aspirando la Excellentia sua a piu alta et gloriosa impresa et stato et asaltando la cita 
et l'imperio di Constantinopoli et dominio del Turcho de qua dal streto (...) l'imperio dicto 
de Constantinopoli damo se per la tutto gli offerimo li favori et presidii nostri ». 


Cette promesse audacieuse, découverte par lespionnage ottoman, fut sans doute à l'origine de 
lenvoi brutal aux gémonies du grand vizir, coupable de haute trahison. 


La vie du cercle littéraire formé autour du patronage du grand vizir devait étre étroitement 
liée à son sort. Les deux écrits historiques font état des deux périodes majeures de l'activité de ce 
grand vizir. Louvrage de Kritoboulos, achevé en 1468, avant la première déposition de Mahmoud 
pacha, est l'expression de l'époque où les intérêts du groupe s'harmonisaient avec ceux de l'État 
ottoman. Louvrage de Chalkokondylés, inachevé mais mené jusque autour de 1469 / 1470, exprime 
déjà les prémisses du divorce entre ce groupe d'archontes et de lettrés grecs et l'État ottoman, et fait 
la promotion du grand vizir tombé en disgráce dans la posture d'un possible remplacant du sultan 
et restaurateur de l'Empire byzantin. La disparition du véritable patron explique vraisemblablement 
non seulement pourquoi Laonikos a laissé son ceuvre inachevée, mais aussi pourquoi Kritoboulos 
d'Imbros na plus jamais écrit l'histoire des Turcs qu'il avait proposée à Mehmed II. 


Ce rapport étroit des deux historiens à l'équilibre fragile qui régnait au sommet de l'Etat 
ottoman entre le sultan et son grand vizir permet enfin de comprendre les deux aspects paradoxaux 
dela conception historique de Chalkokondylés : promotion programmatique de l'hellénisme et son 
intérêt et respect pour l'Islam. L'Empire quaurait virtuellement fondé Mahmoud pacha Angelos пе 
saurait être une simple restauration d'un passé révolu. Cet Empire aurait dû devenir, comme l'était 
le grand vizir lui-méme, une synthése turco-byzantine. Laonikos Chalkokondylès a été l'idéologue 
de cette virtualité politique qui aurait pu jaillir sur la scene historique si la conspiration du grand 
vizir avait réussi. 


Cest probablement la raison principale pour laquelle il proposa une refondation de l'identité 
de son peuple dorigine, sur autres bases que la millénaire Romiosyné. Son ceuvre se caractérise 
par un divorce avec le passé romain comme avec le passé chrétien orthodoxe, par la récusation 
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verbale du premier et la relégation au second plan du second, en faveur d’une résurrection d’une 
conscience hellenique fondée sur la langue et sur l'héritage culturel classique. Се nétait que dans ce 
cadre identitaire sécularisé que les Turcs de religion musulmane qui vivaient en Roumélie depuis 
déja un siécle auraient pu coexister pacifiquement avec le reste de la population du nouvel Empire. 
Grand bätisseur d'édifices musulmans, fin connaisseur de la littérature arabe, patron estimé par les 
historiens turcs de son temps (Shiikrullah, Enveri ou Tursun beg) tout autant que par ses historiens 
grecs, Mahmoud pacha appartenait aux deux mondes de manière égale. Son projet politique devait 
étre tout autant une synthèse correspondante а la stature d’un grand vizir tourné en basileus. Placée 
dans le contexte historique qui était le sien, l'oeuvre de Chalkokondylès cesse d'être paradoxale et ses 
deux aspects qui apparaissaient comme contradictoires au début de notre démarche se présentent 
maintenant comme les prémisses nécessaires de cette nouvelle synthèse turco-byzantine. 


Paradoxalement, on pourrait avancer que cette synthèse fut pourtant prolongée à sa manière 
par Mehmed le Conquérant lui-même à travers un autre mythe historiographique, celui de l'origine 
Comnène de la dynastie ottomane. Ce nest qu'avec l’islamisation programmatique de l'État ottoman 
entamée sous le regne de Bayezid II que les sujets chrétiens de PEmpire seront soumis a un statut 
rigoureusement défini de zimmis — mettant fin à toute entreprise de synthèse. 


Une autre conclusion, méthodologique, émerge de la présente démarche : la nécessité de 
voir les auteurs comme des acteurs. Nos historiens étaient loin détre les secrétaires objectifs et 
omniscients d'une réalité historique qui se tramait sous leurs yeux objectifs et qu'ils ne faisaient 
que noter consciencieusement pour le souvenir des générations à venir. Tant sen faut. Ils étaient au 
contraire des acteurs intimement impliqués dans les jeux politiques de leur époque. Leurs partis-pris 
culturels nous les montrent aux prises avec les défis historiques de leur temps. Si le message littéraire 
des auteurs byzantins est immédiat, on peut en dire autant des premiers historiens ottomans de 
langue grecque. 
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Τα νομικά βοηθήματα κατά την επίλυση ιδιωτικών διαφορών ало TOV 
Δημήτριο Χωματηνό και о τρόπος αξιοποίησής τους 


Οι δικαστικές αποφάσεις Kat γνωμοδοτήσεις δεν ανήκουν στα κείµενα που συνήθως 
χρησιμεύουν για εξαγωγή φιλολογικής φύσεως συμπερασμάτων σχετικά µε τη γραμματεία µιας 
εποχής. Πράγματι εἰναι κείµενα τεχνικά, που έχουν ως κύριο σκοπό την ανάπτυξη νομικών 
συλλογισμών και για την επίλυση προβλημάτων και ὀχι την τέρψη του αναγνώστη. Παρόλα αυτά 
δεν παύουν να αποτελοῦν προϊόντα ανθρώπινης συγγραφικής δραστηριότητας και να αποδίδουν 
σε κάποιο βαθµό το προσωπικό ύφος και τις αντιλήψεις των συντακτών τους. Н διαπίστωση αυτή 
θα έπρεπε να ισχύει κατά κύριο λόγο για το Βυζάντιο, όπου, µετά τον 6° αιώνα, οι νομικές σπουδές 
γίνονταν σε ιδιωτικό επίπεδο και συχνά αποτελούσαν μέρος της εγκύκλιας παιδείας, χωρίς να 
έχουν τον αυστηρά «τεχνικό» χαρακτήρα της σύγχρονης εποχής. Από την άλλη όµως μεριά, το 
σύστημα απονομής της δικαιοσύνης ήταν έτσι οργανωμένο, ώστε πολλοί δικαστές να αποτελούν 
στελέχη της διοικήσεως, χωρίς απαραίτητα νομική παιδεία και να δικάζουν στο πλαίσιο των άλλων 
καθηκόντων τους, επικουρούμενοι συνήθως απὀ πρόσωπα πού διέθεταν νομικές γνώσεις τούς 
«παρέδρους», «συμπόνους», «συνέδρους» ἡ «συμβούλους», έτσι ώστε η απόφαση να εκδίδεται µεν 
µε ευθύνη τους, να µην αποτελεί όµως και κατά κυριολεξία δικό τους έργο. Ακόμη γνωρίζουμε, πως 
οι αποφάσεις ανακοινώνονταν προφορικά, καταγράφονταν εκ των υστέρων και аутіурафӣ τους 
δίνονταν στούς διαδίκους. Δύσκολα λοιπόν μπορεί να συνδέσει κανείς Eva κείµενο µε κάποιον 
δικαστή ως συντάκτη του. 


Ὁπωςκάθεκανόναςέτσιόμως και αυτός έχειτιςεξαιρέσειςτου. Συγκεκριµένα σώζονται αποφάσεις 
του επιφανούς δικαστή του 11° αιώνα Ευσταθίου Ρωμαίου, ало tic οποίες συνάγεται Ox LOVOV η νομική 
κατάρτισή του και η αξιοπρόσεκτη ικανότητά του για τη διαµόρφωση του δικανικού συλλογισμού, 
αλλά και η ρητορική του δεινότητα και η εγκύκλια παιδεία του. Οι αποφάσεις του Ευσταθίου πάντως 
μας έχουν παραδοθεί κατά κύριο λόγο σε επιτετµημένη ἡ αποσπασματική µορφή µέσω µιας συλλογής 
πού ονομάζεται Пара και έχει συνταχθεί and κάποιον ανώνυμο νεώτερό του δικαστή, о οποίος 
αναπαράγει αποφάσεις πρωτίστως του Ευσταθίου, αλλά και άλλων δικαστών που δίκαζαν την εποχή 
αυτή στον «Σκεπαστό Ιππόδρομο» της Κωνσταντινούπολης και που συμβουλεύονταν, κατά κύριο 
λόγο, τη µεγάλη κωδικοποίηση τῆς µέσης περιόδου, δηλαδή τα Βασιλικά. 


Στο πλαίσιο της βυζαντινής Evvoung τάξης, δικαιοδοτική αρμοδιότητα για επίλυση ιδιωτικών 
διαφορών αναγνωριζόταν, κυρίως µετά τα τέλη του 11° αιώνα, και σε εκκλησιαστικά δικαστήρια. 
Εκτόςαπό µεμονωμένεςαποφάσειςπου χρονολογούνταικυρίωςμετάτον 12αιώνακαισώζονταιαπό 
τις περιοχές της Θεσσαλονίκης, των Σερρών και της Μικράς Ασίας, η εκκλησιαστική νομολογία µας 
έχει παραδοθεί επίσης σε συλλογές δικαιοδοτικών πράξεων, που σώζονται αυτούσιες και αποδίδουν 
την πρακτική στο Δεσποτάτο της Ηπείρου κατά τον 13° αιώνα και στην Κωνσταντινούπολη κατά τα 
έτη 1315-1402. Αρχίζοντας ало τις νεώτερες αποφάσεις, παρατηρούμε ότι αυτές προέρχονται από 
τη δραστηριότητα της πατριαρχικής συνόδου και στο μεγαλύτερο HEPOG TOUS χρονολογούνται κατά 
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τά έτη 1399-1400 eni πατριάρχη Ματθαίου А’. Н εκτεταμένη αυτή δικαιοδοτική δραστηριότητα 
οφείλεται οπωσδήποτε στις εξαιρετικές συνθήκες της εποχής, µε αποκορύφωμα тоу цакрохроуо 
αποκλεισμό της Πόλης and τους Οθωμανούς, ενδεχομένως όµως και στην προσωπικότητα του 
πατριάρχη. Н προσωπική σφραγίδα του Ματθαίου διαγιγνώσκεται αναμφιβόλως στην τάση για 
προστασία των αδυνάτων και στην απόδοση της ουσιαστικής δικαιοσύνης, ἀκόμη και αν, κάποτε, 
κρίνεται αναγκαίο va παρεκλείνουν από το γραπτό δίκαιο. Ως κείµενα δεν παρουσιάζουν πάντως 
ιδιαίτερο ενδιαφέρον, γιατί μάλλον και εδώ ισχύει η αρχή της προφορικής απαγγελίας και της εκ 
των υστέρων καταγραφής, ενώ σπανίζουν οι παραπομπές σε νομικές πηγές. 


Διαφορετική εικόνα αποκομίζει κανείς amò τή µελέτη των αποφάσεων του μητροπολίτη 
Ναυπάκτου Ιωάννη Αποκαύκου και του αρχιεπισκόπου Αχρίδας Δημητρίου Χωματηνού. Και οι δύο 
υπήρξαν σημαντικές εκκλησιαστικές αλλά και πολιτικές προσωπικότητες στο κράτος της Ηπείρου, 
κατά την περίοδο της διάσπασης της αυτοκρατορίας λόγω της «λατινικής» κατάκτησης, ενώ 
διακρίνονταν και για την εγκύκλια παιδεία τους. Τα δικαιοδοτικά τους κείµενα φέρουν μάλιστα έντονη 
την προσωπική σφραγίδα του καθενός τόσο ως προς το ύφος όσο kat ως προς τη μέθοδο εργασίας. To 
αρχείο του Αποκαύκου είναι μικρότερο από αυτό του Χωματηνού: συγκεκριµένα περιλαμβάνει λίγο 
περισσότερες απὀ 30 αποφάσεις, που στην πλειονότητά τους αφορούν δίκαιο του γάμου και κυρίως 
διαζύγια. Ο Απόκαυκος αποδεικνύεται ικανός δικαστής που κρίνει µε οξύνοια αλλά και επιείκεια, 
χωρίς όµως να παραπέμπει συχνά σε διατάξεις νόμου. Έτσι το έργο του δεν µπορεί να χρησιμεύσει για 
άντληση πληροφοριών ως προς τη διάδοση και χρήση νομικών κειμένων, παρά μόνον ως τεκμήριο 
για το ότι αυτή δεν ήταν ιδιαίτερα εκτεταμένη, δεδομένου ότι η βιβλιοθήκη ενός μητροπολίτη που είχε 
διακριθεί και ως δικαστής δεν πρέπει να περιείχε σηµαντικό αριθµό νομικών χειρογράφων. 


Διαφορετική εικόνα παρουσιάζει το αρχείο του Χωματηνού. Εκεί, υπό τον τίτλο «Πονήματα 
διάφορα», περιέχονται περίπου 150 πράξεις, πολλές ало τις οποίες έχουν τον χαρακτήρα 
δικαστικής ἀπόφασης, αλλά και γνωμοδότησης. Οι γνωμοδοτήσεις αυτές δεν διακρίνονται 
εύκολα από τις κατά κυριολεξία αποφάσεις του αρχιεπισκόπου. Μάλλον ασφαλές κριτήριο για 
τη διάκριση τους αποτελεί η παρουσία και των δύο διαδίκων, την οποία ο Χωματηνός φαίνεται 
πως θεωρούσε απαραίτητη για την έκδοση δικαστικής απόφασης. Γνωμοδοτήσεις και αποφάσεις 
του αρχιεπισκόπου Αχρίδας για ιδιωτικές διαφορές θα αποτελέσουν αντικείµενο της παρουσίασης 
μου, σε σχέση µε τις παραπεμπόμενες νομικές πηγές και την αξίοποιησή τους ало τον Χωματηνό. 
To έργο του επιλέχθηκε, άλλωστε, τόσο λόγω της συνοχής και του όγκου του 600 και επειδή ---σε 
αντίθεση µε τον σύγχρονό του Ιωάννη Απόκαυκο αλλά και γενικότερα τους βυζαντινούς δικαστές, 
ακόµη και TOUS κοσμικούς-- ο αρχιεπίσκοπος Αχρίδας για τη θεμελίωση της κρίσης κάνει ευρύτατη 
νομικών πηγών, στίς οποίες, κατά κανόνα, ευθέως παραπέμπει. 


Οι περισσότερες παραπομπές του Χωματηνού σε διατάξεις του «νόμου», γίνονται στα 
Βασιλικά, απὀ τα οποία μάλιστα συνήθως παραθέτει ολόκληρα χωρία. Η σχετική ἐρευνα, πάντως, 
έχει καταλήξει στο συμπέρασμα, OTL για την πλειονότητα των χωρίων о αρχιεπίσκοπος δεν είχε 
συμβουλευθεί το σώμα της κωδικοποίησης, αλλά το περιληπτικό συμπίλημα επιλεγμένων —кои 
αλφαβητικά καταταγμένων µε βάση το αντικείµενο--- διατάξεων τους, δηλαδή τη Μεγάλη Σύνοψη 
του 10° αιώνα. Ἡ χρήση της Σύνοψης στη θέση του πρωτότυπου κειμένου της κωδικοποίησης 
είναι συνηθισμένη πρακτική, που, εκτός απὀ τον αρχιεπίσκοπο Αχρίδας, ακολουθούσαν και άλλοι 
νομικοί, είτε για λόγους ευκολίας είτε γιατί δεν διέθεταν τα Βασιλικά. Όσο αφορά όµως τον 
Χωματηνό, είναι βέβαιο, πως εκτός απὀ τη Σύνοψη είχε στη διάθεσή του av όχι ολόκληρο το σώμα 
της κωδικοποίησης κάποια τμήματά της, καθώς κάποτε επιλέγει να παραπέμψει απευθείας σε αυτήν 
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και όχι ото συμπίλημα. Υπάρχουν φυσικά περιπτώσεις που το γεγονός αυτό δεν αποτελεί επιλογή, 
αλλά οφείλεται ото OTL то συγκεκριµένο χωρίο δεν περιλαμβάνεται στη Σύνοψη. Μαρτυρείται όµως 
και προσφυγή στο αυθεντικό κείµενο των Βασιλικών, προφανώς επειδή η περιληπτική διατύπωση 
της Σύνοψης δεν ήταν αρκετή για τη διατύπωση των συλλογισμών тоо Χωματηνού. Τα «Πονήματα» 
παραθέτουν επίσης και σχόλια στα Βασιλικά, κάποια ало τα οποία δεν παραδίδονται μάλιστα ало 
καμία άλλη πηγή. Από σχόλια στα Βασιλικά πρέπει να έχουν αντληθεί και τα αποσπάσματα ото 
την Επιτομή Νεαρών του Θεοδώρου Εμεσηνού, που παρατίθενται σε γνωμοδότηση («Πόνημα» ἀρ. 
20). Στο συμπέρασμα αυτό καταλήγω, επειδή η επιτοµή αυτή έχει σε αρκετό βαθµό χρησιμοποιηθεί 
για σχολιασμό της κωδικοποίησης, ара είναι εξαιρετικά πιθανό να υπήρχαν τα αποσπάσµατα αυτά 
σε κάποιο, χαμένο σήμερα, χειρόγραφο των Βασιλικών, το οποίο διέθετε o Χωματηνός. 


Όπως είναι γνωστό, τα Βασιλικά αποτελούν επανακωδικοποίηση του ιουστινιάνειου δικαίου 
σε πλήρως εξελληνισμένη και αρκετά εκσυγχρονισµένη µορφή. Н νομική πραγματικότητα του 13° 
αιώνα είχε όµως αρκετά διαφοροποιηθεί από το ιουστινιάνειο πρότυπο και οι αλλαγές στο δίκαιο 
προβλέπονταν κυρίως σε αυτοκρατορικές νεαρές της μέσης περιόδου. Τέτοιου είδους νόμους 
επικαλείται βεβαίως και ο Χωματηνός, κύριως στις περιπτώσεις, που το κωδικοποιημένο δίκαιο 
eixe υποστεί συμπλήρωση ή µεταβολή µε νεότερο νόμο. 


Χαρακτηριστικό παράδειγµα αποτελεί ο θεσμός της «προτίµησης», δηλαδή το δικαίωµα 
ορισμένων κατηγορῶν προσώπων να έχουν προβάδισμα σε περίπτωση εκποίησης ακινήτων. Н 
προτίµηση αποτελοῦσε παλαιό θεσμό --ενδεχομένως µε ρίζες στο ελληνιστικό δίκαιο--- που είχε 
ρυθµισθεί νομοθετικά στα τέλη του 4° αιώνα. O θεσμός μπήκε σε νέες βάσεις και κατά κάποιον 
τρόπο «επανεισήχθη» στο δίκαιο το έτος 922 µε νεαρά του Ρωμανού Λακαπηνού, την οποία о 
Χωματηνός βεβαίως χρησιμοποιεί για την επίλυση διαφορών, πού προέκυπταν απὀ την εφαρµογή 
του, παραθέτοντας μάλιστα σε γνωμοδοτήσεις του μεγάλα αποσπάσµατά της. Σημαντική αλλαγή 
επέρχεται κατά τη μέση περίοδο και 600 ἀφορά την τέλεση της μνηστείας. Το ιουστινιάνειο δίκαιο 
προέβλεπε μόνον ópio ηλικίας για τη σύναψή της ---τα επτά ETN— και όχι συγκεκριµένο τύπο. Ένας 
τρόπος που συχνά επέλεγαν οι άνθρωποι για να μνηστευθούν ήταν η ευλογία της σχέσης τους 
ало την Εκκλησία, η οποία µε τον κανόνα 28 της Πενθέκτης οικουμενικής συνόδου (ёт. 691/92) 
εξοµοίωσε ало πλευράς εκκλησιαστικού δικαίου τη µνηστεία µε τον γάμο. Н εξομοίωση αυτή είχε 
ως πρακτικό αποτέλεσµα να απαιτείται για τη λύση της ιερολογηµένης μνηστείας λόγος διαζυγίου. 
Έτσι, ο Λέων ZT’ ο Σοφός pe τις Νεαρές 74 και 109 προέβλεψε ως κατώτατο ópio ηλικίας για τη 
σύναψη τέτοιου είδους μνηστείας εκείνο του γάμου, δηλαδή το 12° ἡ 14? έτος (για τις γυναίκες 
και τους άνδρες αντίστοιχα). Τελικά, ο αυτοκράτορας Αλέξιος Α΄ Κομνηνός µε δύο νεαρές των 
ετών 1084 και 1092 κατέστησε υποχρεωτική την ιερολογία για την εγκυρότητα τῆς μνηστείας. Οι 
νόμοι αυτοί παραπέμπονται μεν από τον αρχιεπίσκοπο, ο οποίος όµως δεν καταγράφει παρά κάποιες 
λίγες γραμμές και μόνον από τα νομοθετήματα του Αλεξίου А’. О αρχιεπίσκοπος πρέπει πάντως 
να διέθετε και χειρόγραφο µε νεαρές του Λέοντος, γιατί σε γνωμοδότησή του παραθέτει μεγάλο 
απόσπασμα από τη νεαρά 108 —n οποία προβλέπει να καταδικάζεται ερήμην όποιος, µετά ало τρεις 
κλητεύσεις, Sev παρουσιαζόταν στο δικαστήριο, ανανεώνοντας ша ιουστινιάνεια διάταξη που είχε 
περιπέσει σε αχρησία--- ενώ Eva ακόµη, μικρό, αποσπασµα σώζεται στο «Πόνημα» αρ. 77, —то οποίο 
δεν αφορά επίλυση ιδιωτικής διαφοράς, αλλά πραγματεύεται ζητήματα εκκλησιαστικού δικαίου. 


Κατά πάσα πιθανότητα о αρχιεπίσκοπος συμβουλευόταν και την Пара, ενώ η παρουσία 
του Ευσταθίου Ρωμαίου πιστοποιείται και and τα αποσπάσµατα της Πραγματείας περὶ Πεκουλίων 
--δηλαδή σχετικά µε τις περιουσιακές σχέσεις των υπεξουσίων-- που χρησιμοποιείται ευρέως 
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απὀ τον Χωματηνό, στον οποίον οφείλεται και η απόδοση της πατρότητας του έργου στον 
παραπάνω επιφανή δικαστή του 11° αιώνα. Μία φορά ο αρχιεπίσκοπος παραπέμπει —pe ρητή 
αναφορά και απόσπασµα--- στις Ροπές. Πρόκειται για έργο µε ιουστινιάνειο υπόβαθρο, που υπέστη 
μεταγενέστερες επεξεργασίες και αφορά τη μέτρηση του χρόνου και τις διάφορες προθεσμίες. 
To ότι το είχε στη διάθεσή του δεν προκαλεί πάντως έκπληξη, γιατί παραδίδεται ευρύτατα στα 
χειρόγραφα της Μεγάλης Σύνοψης των Βασιλικών. Τέλος, πηγές εκκλησιαστικού δικαίου έχουν 
πολύ περιορισμένη παρουσία στα «Πονήματα» που αφορούν την επίλυση ιδιωτικών διαφορών, τα 
οποία αποτελούν αντικείµενο της παρούσας παρουσίασης. Μαρτυρείται πάντως το σχόλιο του 
Θεοδώρου Βαλσαμώνα στον Νομοκάνονα σε ΙΔ’ Τίτλους, ενώ παραπέμπεται αυτούσιο απόσπασμα 
ало «σημείωμα» του πατριάρχη Νικολάου Γ΄ Γραμματικού (ёт. 1092). 


О Δημήτριος Χωματηνός διέθετε λοιπόν µια μάλλον πλούσια νομική βιβλιοθήκη, την 
οποία αξιοποιούσε πλήρως κατά την ενάσκηση των δικαιοδοτικών του καθηκόντων. Н μακρά 
µου ενασχόληση µε τις γνωμοδοτήσεις και τις αποφάσεις του µε έχει μάλιστα οδηγήσει ото 
συμπέρασμα, ότι όταν επιθυμούσε να δώσει µια, кат'аотоу, δίκαιη λύση, η οποία δεν μπορούσε 
πρόχειρα και εύκολα να βρει ἐρεισμα στον νόµο προσέτρεχε σε πλήθος νομικών κειμένων, ακόµη 
και άσχετων µε TO θέµα του, στοχεύοντας πιθανώς στον εντυπωσιασµμὀ εκείνων, που δεν είχαν την 
νομική του κατάρτιση. Δεν μπορούμε άλλωστε να αγνοήσουµε το γεγονός, ότι µεγάλο μέρος των 
«Πονημάτων» του καταλαμβάνουν γνωμοδοτήσεις, που είχαν συνταχθεί µετά απὀ αίτημα κάποιου 
διαδίκου, κάποτε µε τον σκοπό να προσαχθούν ενώπιον άλλου, πολιτειακού μάλιστα, δικαστηρίου. 
Στις περιπτώσεις λοιπόν αυτές, ο αρχιεπίσκοπος μάλλον δεν ενεργούσε ως δικαστής, που έπρεπε 
уа είναι αδέκαστος, αλλά κατά κάποιο τρόπο ως δικηγόρος, επιφορτισμένος µε την προάσπιση των 
συμφερόντων του εντολέα του. 


Η αυθεντία του Χωματηνού δεν εξασφάλιζε όµως πάντοτε νίκη στον διάδικο, που θα 
την επικαλείτο. Χαρακτηριστικό εἰναι ότι δύο γνωμοδοτήσεις του («Πονήματα» αρ. 38, 61) 
απορρίφθηκαν από κοσμικά δικαστήρια. Δυστυχώς οι αποφάσεις τους δεν µας έχουν σωθεί. О λόγος 
πάντως ήταν, πως το δίκαιο που εφάρμοζε o αρχιεπισκοπος ήταν απαρχαιωµένο και οι σχετικές 
διατάξεις είχαν περιπέσει σε αχρησία. Στην κατηγορία αυτή o Χωματηνός απάντησε µε µακροσκελή 
υπομνήματα, τα οποία μάλιστα έθεσε υπόψη του ηγεμόνα της Ηπείρου («Πονήματα» αρ. 26, 117, 
151). Οι έντονες και επίσημες αυτές διαμαρτυρίες δεν πρέπει, κατά τη γνώµη µου τουλάχιστον, 
να οφείλονταν στην ευθιξία του αρχιεπισκόπου, που είδε να αμφισβητείται η νομική του αυθεντία, 
αλλά, στις συγκεκριμένες περιπτώσεις, να σχετίζονταν µε απόψεις του Χωματηνού ειδικά για 
την απαξία της σύναψης δεύτερου γάμου από χήρους που είχαν παιδιά. Στο συμπέρασμα αυτό 
καταλήγω, επειδή και οι δύο γνωμοδοτήσεις αναφέρονται στο κληρονομικό δικαίωµα του γονέα 
που επιζούσε, και είχε συνάψει δεύτερο γάμο, στην περιουσία την οποία είχε κληρονομήσει το παιδί 
ало τον άλλο, προαποβιώσαντα, γονέα. Σύμφωνα µε το ιουστινιάνειο δίκαιο ---που επικαλείται 
о Χωματηνός-- το παραπάνω κληρονομικό δικαίωµα περιοριζόταν μόνον στην επικαρπία της 
περιουσίας, ενώ φαίνεται πως στον 13? αιώνα ο περιορισμός αυτός δεν ίσχυε πλέον, η δε εμμονή 
του αρχιεπισκόπου οφειλόταν, πάντοτε κατά τη γνώµη µου, σε λόγους λιγότερο νομικούς και 
περισσότερο προσωπικούς. 


Ανεξάρτητα από την αντιδικία για το παραπάνω ζήτημα η προσκόλληση του Χωματηνού στο 
ιουστινιάνειας προέλευσης δίκαιο δεν µπορεί να αμφισβητηθεί, όχι μόνον επειδή αυτό είναι εκείνο 
στο οποίο κατά κανόνα αναφέρεται, αλλά γιατί ---πέραν του ζητήματος της δευτερογαµίας, η στάση 
του απέναντι στο οποίο δικαιολογείται και απὀ την ιερατική του ιδιότητα-- συχνά κάνει λόγο 
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για θεσμούς ρωμαϊκής προέλευσης, ενεργούς uev ακόµη, έστω μέχρι ενός σημείου, TOV 6? αιώνα, 
αλλά που στην εποχή του ή είχαν εξαφανισθεί ἡ είχαν, τουλάχιστον, υποστεί ουσιώδεις μεταβολές. 
Έτσι αναφέρεται στην παλιά διάκριση επιτροπείας και κηδεμονίας, που µετά τη µέση περίοδο 
εἰχε σταδιακά εκλείψει: χρησιμοποιεί συστηματικά για να δηλώσει τη σχέση του κληρονόμου 
προς την κληρονομία τον όρο διακατοχή, που αποτελούσε μετάφραση της bonorum possessio 
του πραιτωρικού δικαίου, η οποία είχε προ πολλού εξαφανισθεί: αναφέρεται ευρέως σε «γαμικά 
κέρδη» µε τη µορφή συμβατικών «κάσων» στην περίπτωση λύσης των γάμων, που είχαν πλέον 
υποκατασταθεί απὀ παροχές εκ του νόµου καθώς και στο κληρονομικό δικαίωµα του επιζώντος 
συζύγου, όταν δεν υπήρχαν συγγενείς, πού είχε ουσιαστικά εκλείψει µετά την έκδοση της Ν. 118 
του ίδιου του Ιουστινιανού (ёт. 543). 


Οιπαραπάνω διαπιστώσεις δεν πρέπειόµως va οδηγήσουν στό сорлёрасџа, пос то αρχείο του 
Δημητρίου Χωματηνού είναι ξένο προς τη νομική πραγματικότητα της εποχής του. Hôn άλλωστε 
αναφερθήκαµε στις αυτοκρατορικές νεαρές της μέσης περιόδου που επικαλείται και εφαρμόζει. 
Πέρα απὀ αυτό, υπάρχουν και περιπτώσεις, στις οποίες ο αρχιεπίσκοπος υιοθετεί αντιλήψεις και 
πρακτικές αντίθετες προς τις κείμενες διατάξεις, που είχαν όµως επιβληθεί εκ των κάτω µε βάση τις 
λαϊκές αντιλήψεις για τη λειτουργία κάποιων θεσμών. Χαρακτηριστικά παραδείγματα αποτελούν 
η κατά περίπτωση αναγνώριση της συγγένειας ως του ισχυρότερου λόγου για το δικαίωµα 
«προτίμησης» στην αγορά ακινήτου, η έμμεση αποδοχή ότι η σχέση της υπεξουσιότητας έληγε 
µε τη συμπλήρωση του 25% έτους της ηλικίας και η υιοθέτηση της άποψης, ότι ή προίκα της 
κόρης αντιστοιχούσε, καταρχήν, στο κληρονομικό της μερίδιο απὀ την πατρική περιουσία. Όπως 
άλλωστε ήδη ανέφερα, το κύριο μέλημα του Χωματηνού ήταν πάντοτε η επίτευξη µιας λύσης, που 
αντιστοιχούσε στο προσωπικό του περί δικαίου αίσθημα. Н «αρχαιοπρέπειά» tov δεν αποτελούσε 
εμπόδιο, αντιθέτως μάλιστα κάποτε και εργαλείο, για την εκπλήρωση του σκοπού αυτού και δεν 
σήμαινε οὔτε άγνοια των νεώτερων εξελίξεων ούτε αδιαφορία για τά μηνύματα του καιρού του. 
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Lauteur byzantin, la vie et l'œuvre ? Par-delà l'intertextualité 


« Donner à un Auteur un texte, cest imposer a ce texte un cran darrét, 
cest le pourvoir d'un signifié dernier, cest fermer l'écriture » 
(Roland Barthes, « La mort de l’auteur ») 


Lauteur qui retiendra notre attention ici, le Ptochoprodrome, a écrit quatre poèmes qui portent 
aujourd’hui son nom, les Ptochoproromika. Son cas tient une place assez particulière et originale 
dans le débat sur l'auteur byzantin, à cause d'une question qui est encore discutée aujourd'hui ; le 
Ptochoprodrome est-il bien Théodore Prodrome ? Pour commencer en présentant cette controverse 
qui dure depuis plus d’un siècle, je me contenterai de paraphraser le résumé somme toute assez 
complet quen fait René Bouchet pour en présenter sa traduction parue aux Belles Lettres (Satires et 
parodies du Moyen Age grec, Paris 2012). 


Il faut tout d'abord remarquer que les différents manuscrits qui nous ont transmis les quatre 
piéces nous présentent eux-mémes leur auteur comme Théodore Prodrome de facon explicite, ce 
qui peut trés bien nétre qu'une précision ajoutée bien plus tard par les copistes, puisque le plus 
ancien manuscrit qui nous aient conservé l'un des textes date probablement du XIV*"* siècle, alors 
que lon pense aujourd'hui que Prodrome aurait vécu dans la première moitié du ХП", peut- 
être jusquen 1170. Mais les chercheurs modernes depuis le ХІХ" siècle, et jusqu'à aujourd'hui 
encore, se refusent à accepter que le grand rhéteur byzantin soit l'auteur doeuvres jugées totalement 
indignes de lui : bien quelles présentent un intérét principalement linguistique, il faut rappeler 
que ces textes sont bien connus depuis longtemps, et quon a d'abord cru, avant de découvrir les 
différentes versions du Digénis Akritas, qu'il s'agissait des premiers textes en grec moderne, ce qui 
explique d'ailleurs quAdamantios Korais ait été le premier à les étudier. Voici ce quen pensent leurs 
éditeurs, Hesseling et Pernot en 1910 : « En réalité ces poèmes sont intraduisibles ; les longueurs, 
les redites, les platitudes, les non-sens y abondent, et bien clairsemés sont les passages qui se lisent 
agréablement », disent-ils avant d'ajouter qu'il nen va pas de méme au point de vue linguistique. 
Non seulement ces textes sont écrits en grande partie en langue vulgaire, mais encore ils font état 
de la vie quotidienne de l'auteur, et nous en font un tableau des plus rocambolesques et pitoyables, 
quel quen soit le cadre, maison familiale, monastére ou rues de Constantinople, à tel point qu'ils 
sont une source trés importante de realia pour les historiens. Ils présentent des incohérences et un 
décalage important avec la littérature légitimée à laquelle on peut sattendre d'un écrivain du niveau 
de Prodrome, sans oublier leur subversion affichée qui nous fait les classer en tant que satires. 


Et l'un des éléments les plus spécifiquement importants ici est qu'ils nous montrent un auteur 
byzantin qui ne correspond pas du tout à la figure traditionnelle de l'érudit, mais à celle d'un écrivain 
de métier qui peine à vivre de sa plume. Voici le début du quatriéme poème dans la traduction en 
proses de Bouchet (vers 1-17, p. 39) : 
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Dans mon enfance, mon vieux pére me disait : « Etudie les lettres de ton mieux, mon enfant. 
Vois cet homme, mon fils : jadis il allait a pied, mais a ce jour il possede un mulet bien gras avec un 
harnais a double épaisseur de cuir. Pendant ses études, cet autre allait nu-pieds, aujourd hui, comme 
tu peux le voir, il porte des chaussures a bout pointu. Tel autre encore, du temps ou il étudiait, nétait 
jamais peigné, le voilà maintenant bien coiffé, tout ondule. Tel autre qui, lorsqu'il était étudiant, navait 
jamais vu la porte d'une salle de bain, se lave maintenant trois fois par semaine. Et tel autre dont la 
poitrine était couverte de poux gros comme des amendes, y arbore à present des pièces dor à l'effigie de 
l'empereur Manuel. Fais confiance à ce que te dit ton vieux père : étudie les lettres de ton mieux ». Jai 
donc étudié les lettres en me donnant beaucoup de mal. Mais depuis que je suis devenu professeur de 
lettre [grammatikos], je ne rêve que de pain frais et de mie blanche... 


On voit, dans cet extrait assez représentatif, la densité sémantique, la subversion évidente alliée 
à un humour corrosif, l'importance donnée à la quotidienneté et à la trivialité pour faire contrepoids 
à une littérature plus idéalisée et légitimée, sur fond d'autodérision. Est également très présente une 
certaine conception de l'homme de lettre, dont il décrit plus en détail l'activité un peu plus loin : 
« Mais moi, pauvre de moi, combien de vers faut-il que je trousse, que je peaufine, que je déclame, et des 
meilleurs, pour trouver de quoi apaiser ma faim ? ». Force est ici de constater que nous sommes à un 
niveau intermédiaire de l'auctorialité ; en effet, malgré son humilité apparente, le Ptochoprodromos 
ne se définit pas comme un assembleur d'idées ou de vers anciens. Mais, d'un autre côté, bien qu'il ne 
se définisse pas non plus en tant que génie romantique, il nous dit créer des vers, et sur commande de 
surcroît, ce que pourraient prouver les faits, étant donnée l’utilisation de la langue dite « vulgaire », 
accompagnée de thèmes non moins vulgaires, qui ont dû représenter une tentative de prendre à 
contrepied la culture légitimée (au sens bourdieusien du terme) de son époque, ce qui est inévitable 
lorsque l'on évoque des thèmes sexuels ou scatologiques, ou que lon parodie la liturgie dans une 
société chrétienne. L'auteur des Ptochoprodromika sécarte manifestement des sentiers battus ; s'il 
sinspire d'Aristophane par exemple (ce qui a plaidé en faveur de la paternité de Prodrome), il ne 
participe pas de la culture ou de la logique de la sylloge. Son topos d'humilité ne cherche pas à effacer 
son « je » d'auteur comme cest le cas dans bien d'autres textes byzantins, mais il ne fait que révéler à 
quel point il est conscient de son individualité ; il ne sefface pas derrière ses prédécesseurs, mais les 
malmène au contraire, се en quoi il montre des points communs assez frappants avec son presque 
contemporain occidental, le poète français Rutebeuf, dont l'œuvre a magnifiquement été traduite et 
commentée par Michel Zink dans lexcellente collection des Lettres Gothiques. 


Faisons à ce point une pause dans notre propos général pour en revenir à la phrase d'accroche, 
citation extraite du trés fameux article de Roland Barthes, La mort de lauteur, lui aussi trés subversifen 
son temps. La thése que le critique y concrétise est que l'auteur est une notion hautement historique, 
donc « historicisable » - ce que cette table ronde ne saurait désapprouver - notion étroitement liée 
à celle d'individu, cette dernière fluctuant donc elle aussi dans la durée et selon les aires culturelles. 
Dans la conception de Barthes, l'auteur ou son intention ne sont pas les détenteurs exclusifs du 
sens de texte ou de son herméneutique. La vie nexplique pas l'oeuvre, puisque pour Barthes, qui fait 
abstraction des croyances dans l'individualité ou du génie créateur romantique, l'auteur, ce « je » qui 
nexiste quau moment de lénonciation, nest qu'un catalyseur qui condense plusieurs voix qui lui 
préexistent, ce qui ouvre l'interprétation à ces voix, ne les restreint pas dans ce « dernier signifié » 
quest l'auteur. En ce qui concerne l'auteur, il faut considérer que la vie et l'oeuvre sont deux éléments 
distincts. Il ne faut bien str pas oublier de noter que cette « mort de l'auteur » nest qu'un pavé jeté 
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dans la marre de l'ancienne critique littéraire positiviste, et que Barthes lui-même reviendra sur 
l'auteur, finalement pas si mort, trois ans plus tard avec son Sade, Fourier, Loyola. Mais il a permis 
une avancée majeure. 


Pour maintenant en revenir a notre Ptochoprodromos, les chercheurs pendant des décennies 
se sont efforcés de percer le mystére de sa personnalité réelle, positive, mystére dont il y a toutes 
les chances qu'il reste à jamais entier. Récemment, dans la suite de l'élan qui a inspiré à Barthes 
son article, des byzantinistes ont regardé ces poèmes avec un regard nouveau, en particulier Hans 
Eideneier, Roderick Beaton ou Margaret Alexiou - mais pas seulement. Cette dernière les a lus avec 
l'apport des théories bakhtiniennes avec plus ou moins de succès, théories assez proches de l'idée de 
Barthes, à savoir le carnavalesque et la polyphonie culturelle, mais tout en restant étroitement reliée 
aux idées d'individu, d'intention... 


Tout le sujet de cette présentation sera, à travers le questionnement du concept de « message 
immédiat », de tenter de pousser plus loin l'herméneutique de ces textes par l'utilisation d'une 
méthode récente, celle de l'ethnocritique littéraire théorisée principalement par Jean-Marie Privat 
et Marie Scarpa, sans oublier de relier ces résultats à la méthode et aux connaissances historiques. 
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The Circulation of Literature in the “Сие” of the Sebastokratorissa Eirene 


A lot has been discussed about literary circles in Byzantium, the so-called theatra (occasionally 
also called syllogoi), which were in function from late Antiquity until the end of the Byzantine 
Empire. A very vivid description about the performance of such venues is preserved in a letter of 
the emperor Manuel II Palaiologos (Dennis 1977, no. 27) who himself participated in a theatron. 
As Manuel tells us, the members of the theatron were well versed in the art of speaking to the point. 
They applauded to what they heard; they stamped their feet and shouted with joy, while the emperor 
sat in silence. Theatra and syllogoi are mentioned here and there; they are not only gatherings of a 
learned peer elite but also meetings of a teacher (e.g. John Tzetzes) with his students (Comm. in Ran. 
897; cf. Marciniak 2007). As is the case in the description of a theatron by Manuel II Palaiologos, 
letters seem to have been very popular—from late Antiquity onwards—to be read aloud in these 
gatherings. This is for example testified by Michael Italikos who states about a letter of the historian 
Nikephoros Bryennios: “When your letter was brought into the logikon theatron it gave forth your 
voice and your song, with such literary grace, such a gift of the Muse ...” (p. 154 Gautier, transl. 
by Mullett 1984, 175). Michael Psellos even labels the presentation of the letters of his addressee a 
panellenion theatron (ep. 223 Kurtz-Drexl). 


While we are primarily informed about the existence of theatra and syllogoi in the Palaeologan 
period, the first climax of these kinds of literary circles was certainly the twelfth century, in particular 
the ‘long’ mid-twelfth century, encompassing the period of John П and Manuel I Komnenos (1118- 
1180). This time span is also the age of intensive patronage which flourished both at the Comnenian 
court and in aristocratic circles. The patrons were, interestingly enough, primarily women, namely 
Irene Dukaina, Anna Komnene, Bertha-Eirene of Sulzbach, the first wife of Manuel I, and, of 
course, the sebastokratorissa Eirene, Manuels sister-in-law. Patronage in mid-twelfth century did 
not only flourish in Constantinople but also in Southern Italy at the Norman court of Palermo 
where Byzantium was seen as the leading cultural prototype: the production of several poems and, 
primarily, the creation of the famous Scylitzes Matritensis testify to this assumption. In the late twelfth 
century learned circles are also to be found in rural Byzantium: Michael Choniates archbishop of 
Athens and later, after the Fourth Crusade, in exile on the island of Keos, seems to have organized 
gatherings with his students and friends similar to those described by the aforementioned Tzetzes. 


Eirene, the sebastokratorissa, holding this title because of her husband Andronikos, the 
sebastokrator, emperor Manuel’s brother, who died in 1142, is perhaps the most renowned patroness 
of the Byzantine millennium. Although hardly anything is known about her background, one can 
conclude that she most likely stems from a Norman family. During Manuels reign she fell into 
disgrace; the reasons for that are unclear. Before she died (probably in 1152 or 1153) she is supposed 
to have operated a learned circle, a theatron, as one reads in secondary literature. It is also communis 
opinio that the mid-twelfth century literary elite participated in this learned circle: Theodore 
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Prodromos, the anonymous “Manganeios” Prodromos, John Tzetzes, Constantine Manasses 
and perhaps also her spiritual father, Jacob the Monk. In parenthesis it may be stated that Anna 
Komnene, the famous author of the Alexias, was in semi-disgrace at the end of her days too before 
she died at about the same time (1153/54) as Eirene. However, this might not have hindered her to 
have a learned circle as well, apparently one dedicated to philosophy, although distinct evidence is 
lacking here as well. 


The questions to be treated in this paper are as follows: were the mentioned famous authors, 
who all worked on commission for the sebastokratorissa, indeed members of her circle? And if yes, 
was there a circulation of literature among them and an oral performance of their writings? Or was 
there hardly any contact between them? These questions, of course, cannot be answered satisfyingly 
or concisely. However, some tiny pieces of preserved written evidence will be presented in order to 
shed some light on mid-twelfth century literary production and its performance. 


The anonymous Manganeios Prodromos, whose name was perhaps Aspidopolos, as recently 
argued by Elizabeth Jeffreys (Jeffreys 2014, 181), addressed no less than forty-eight poems to the 
sebastokratorissa Eirene. Around the year 1150 he claims he had been in her service for twelve years. 
In three (perhaps four) of his poems, supposedly dated in the middle or at the end of the 1140ies, the 
titles tell us that the verses were read in the chapel of the sebastokratorissas house (Magdalino 1993, 
nos. 72-74, [103]), further five (still unedited) poems (nos. 67-71) were delivered in the church of the 
holy Theotokos of ta tou Kyrou, as the titles indicate. If the titles are not a romantic note added by the 
thirteenth-century scribe of the cod. Marc. gr. XI 22, in which the poems are preserved, one has to 
question: who read the verses, and who was present at this reading performance encompassing sender 
and receiver (Marciniak 2007)? All of these poems are quite long, consisting of at least 60 verses; one 
(no. 67) is even 280 verses long. The context of these poems is also striking: the title of poem no. 72 
states that the verses were read “when the feast of the holy Theotokos the Hodegetria was also being 
celebrated in the same church [i.e. in the church in the sebastokratorissa’s house].” The verses were rather 
read before than after liturgy and akolouthia respectively. The practice of performing texts in churches 
is also attested elsewhere: the title of an encomion of Psellos for a certain monk John Kroustalas tells 
us that the oration (covering 460 lines in the Teubner edition) was read in the church Hagia Soros 
(Littlewood 1985, or. 37). The prime receiver of the Manganeios poems, of which many deal with her 
miserable condition after her husband' death and her apparent difficulties at court, is of course the 
sebastokratorissa. The audience, addressed as παρόντες in poem no. 68, may have consisted of her 
entourage, to which belonged her secretaries (grammatikoi) who are mentioned in Tzetzes epistles. 
There is some speculation if even Manganeios Prodromos himself was one of these grammatikoi (Jeffreys 
2014, 181). Were Manasses, Theodore Prodromos, Tzetzes and the sebastokratorissa’s spiritual father 
Jacob also present? And if yes, did they pick up words, phrases and whole passages and reuse them in 
their own work? Nicholas Kataphloron, rhetorician in the second half of the twelfth century, criticized 
his fellow rhetoricians for snatching the work of others (Kataphloron referred to ancient authors) and 
presenting them (in theatra) as their own (Lukake 2001, 154; cf. Grünbart 2015, 187). As to the mid- 
twelfth century this is especially true for Jacob the Monk whose letters to the sebastokratorissa are a 
huge compilation of mainly patristic passages (Jeffreys 2009). 


The re-use of passages within the mid-twelfth-century author’s elite is also clearly documented 
in the ceuvre of Manganeios himself: his prototype is Theodore Prodromos who was mainly active as 
court poet during the reign of John II while Manganeios was Manuel 175 favorite author. (I will not 
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deal here with the question why Theodore Prodromos did not really find access to Manuels inner 
circle). Manganeios imitatio is clearly seen in the wedding poem for Theodora, the sebastokratorissas 
daughter, and Henry II Jasomirgott, duke of Bavaria and margrave of Austria (Neumann 1888, Heilig 
1944, cf. Rhoby 2009) which is based on Theodore Prodromos verses for the wedding of one of John 
ITs daughters (Hörandner 1974, no. 13). Both the proem and many other passages of Manganeios’ 
poem testify to the adapted re-use. While Manganeios poem is to be dated to 1148/49, Theodore 
Prodromos verses were created before 1142 (Hörandner 1974, 267). How did Prodromos poem reach 
Manganeios? 1) Manganeios was present at the recitation of Prodromos’ verses and memorized the 
crucial passages. 2) Prodromos verses were also read and discussed at the sebastokratorissas circle. 3) 
As was recently shown (Zagklas 2014), Prodromos apparently reused some of his poetry for didactic 
purposes: this might also have been a way Prodromoss poem reached Manganeios. 


Manganeios, however, is not a mere imitator of Prodromos, on the contrary: he was capable 
of creating his own style: his enormous poetical output is full of beautiful (often newly coined) 
epitheta ornantia, which served as a stylistic device in his poetry. As our lexicographical tools tell 
us, a considerable amount of them (ἐρυθαυγής, ἐρυθρόβαπτος, καλλίβοτρυς, καταµάργαρος, 
λαμπροστόλιστος, πορφυρόρπηξ, πορφυρόφυτος etc.) are only attested in Manganeios and in 
Constantine Manasses, primarily in his verse chronicle, created slightly after 1150 and dedicated to 
the sebastokratorissa Eirene. There is certainly the possibility that these words were generally used 
in high-style rhetoric but the fact that they are only attested in the works of the aforementioned two 
authors rather points to a direct connection between them. The questions posed before come up 
here again: did Manasses pick up these words when some of Manganeios poems were recited in the 
sebastokratorissas circle? Were Manganeios poems already in circulation and accessible to a broader 
public through poetry books when Manasses wrote his chronicle, as Nikolaos Zagklas argues in his 
contribution for the "Poetic Circles and Anthologies in Byzantium" round table at this very Congress. 


Tzetzes too left his traces in Manasses work. (It was most likely not the other way around because 
Tzetzes work in question, the Theogonia, was most likely composed before 1147 while Manasses work 
is to be dated later). The prologue addresses to the sebastokratorissa Eirene in Manasses chronicle 
and astrological poem are very much alike: did Manasses pick them up when he heard them in the 
sebastokratorissas circle? Tzetzes poem in question, the Theogonia, a didactic account about the 
descent of the gods and present at the Trojan war (Bekker 1842, Matranga 1850, cf. Rhoby 2010), was 
most likely indeed not presented in public, as is the case with wedding poems or the like, but within a 
smaller circle with the patron and addressee, the sebastokratorissa, in the center. 


Tzetzes was perhaps even someone with εὐγλωττία (“beautiful and cultivated voice”) (Grünbart 
2011) which made his lectures and presentations very vivid and thrilling for the audience, both 
in public and in inner circles. Tzetzes calls himself ἐγγλωττογάστωρ (“someone subsisting on his 
eloquence”) which might indeed be true despite his very well-known propensity to exaggerate. 


If a performance of a text before an audience was vivid and thrilling and animated listeners to 
behave as told by Manuel 115 letter cited at the beginning, depended also on the nature of the text, 
then it can be assumed that the nice stories told by Manasses in his chronicle were as enjoyable as 
e.g. Prodromos Amarantos dialogue (Migliorini 2007). 


Back to the central issue of this contribution, namely the circulation of literature in the circle 
of the sebastokratorissa Eirene, a few statements can be made: the sebastokratorissa Eirene was 
the most prominent sponsor of literature and art of her time. The mentioned authors depended 
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very much on her commissions, although all of them, of course, also had other patrons. Although 
no clear evidence exists, we can be very sure that Eirene operated a learned circle which met at 
her house, either in the church or in a salon. However, no sources testify to the participation of 
the mentioned authors, primarily not to their presence at the same time although this assumption 
would be very tempting. Literature, primarily poetry, produced for Eirene was circulating. How it 
circulated, cannot be answered precisely: it would a very romantic to imagine that the mentioned 
authors exchanged their writings and commented on each others literary output. Although this 
practice existed in Byzantium it is hardly imaginably for Eirenes theatron: there was certainly 
too much rivalry among these authors who always had to seek to get the best commissions and 
promotions. (Their complaints about too few orders are legendary). 


Byzantium was very much a reading, listening, memorizing and recycling culture: these are the 
features which can be applied to the question of the circulation of literature. An audience, among 
them other authors, was listening to what was orally presented—either in public or inner circles— 
and was capable of memorizing it. In addition, collections of literature, poetry books or the like 
circulated in Byzantium to a large extent, and it is to assume that they were produced sometimes 
already even in the lifetime of the author. Having this in mind and applying it to the sebastokratorissa 
Eirene’s circle, we can conclude that despite the fact that the authors around her were only in loose 
contact there were other possibilities how their literary output reached one another. 


This paper, which offers more questions than answers, closes with a statement by Margaret 
Mullett: “Rather than rely on the flimsy evidence for theatre and clumsy groupings together of 
protégés, we should perhaps turn to the writers themselves and try to work out the links among 
them; only then can we see if they fall into any clear grouping” (Mullett 1984, 182). Nothing is left to 
be added, except for the appeal to apply close readings to all kinds of mid twelfth-century writings 
(including theological treatises, commentaries, schede etc.) in order to single out relationships 
between authors, texts and audiences. 
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Niceforo Gregora e la Theotokos. 
Alcune osservazioni sull’ In nativitatem et praesentationem Deiparae (BHG 1079) 


Il presente contributo è dedicato ad alcuni fogli del Marcianus graecus Z 142 (coll. 474), nei 
quali si è potuta identificare la minuta di un testo di Niceforo Gregora. 


Il codice di Venezia è una miscellanea fattizia proveniente dal fondo del cardinal Bessarione, 
finora ignorata dagli studiosi. Il suo blocco principale tramanda l'opera dello pseudo-Dionigi 
Aeropagita, secondo questa scansione: De coelesti hierarchia (ff. 1r-66v), De divinis nominibus (ff. 
66v-165r), De mystica theologia (ff. 165v-170v), De ecclesiastica hierarchia (ff. 170v-228v) ed infine le 
Epistulae (ff. 228v-251r); si tratta di unedizione di lusso, dotata del commento marginale attribuito 
a Massimo Confessore, e che può essere ascritta alla prima meta del X secolo su basi paleografiche. 
Quando, in epoca moderna, si è proceduto alla rilegatura, al manoscritto originario sono state 
aggiunte altre unità; all’inizio si trovano due fogli che di certo fungevano come protezione, mentre 
alla fine si trova poco più di una decina di fogli, in cui si distinguono tre unità. 


In questa sede ci occuperemo principalmente dei ff. 256-265, i quali contengono unorazione 
di Niceforo Gregora, conosciuta con il titolo di In nativitatem et praesentationem Deiparae (BHG 
1079). Il testimone è repertoriato nel catalogo di Elpidio Mioni, ma non ha ricevuto sinora la debita 
considerazione ed è sfuggito agli editori dell'opera. Di recente, il manoscritto veneziano è stato 
menzionato da Iliana Paraskevopoulou nell'ambito di una ricerca sull'opera omiletica di Niceforo 
Gregora. Ma dell'elemento testuale si parlerà tra breve. 


Conviene qui dare conto delle caratteristiche paleografiche del blocco. Alla sua confezione 
hanno partecipato due copisti, che si sono suddivisi il lavoro in questo modo: il primo (da qui in 
poi A) trascrive i ff. 256r-259v, 262r, r. 24-265r, r. 25, mentre il secondo (indicato di seguito con B) è 
responsabile dei ff. 260r-262r, τ. 23. Le loro grafie gravitano entrambe nell'alveo della minuscola τῶν 
Ὁδηγῶν, ma sono perfettamente distinguibili l'una dall'altra, se non altro per una certa tendenza 
alla formalità, peculiare della prima mano, che è invece del tutto assente nella seconda. Il primo 
copista esibisce una grafia minuta, dal ductus rapido e dall'asse lievemente inclinato a destra, ma 
assai calligrafica nell'impostazione. Come confronto si potrebbe addurre la mano di uno dei copisti 
del Vat. gr. 1095 (ff. 63r-v «2671, 1. 24-269v), che la Pérez Martin (I. Pérez Martin, ΕΙ estilo Hodegos’ 
y su proyeccion en las escrituras constantinopolitanas, in «Segno e Testo», 6 (2008), pp. 390-458, tav. 
8) identifica con la variante tardiva dell’anonimo G, il prolifico collaboratore di Niceforo Gregora. 
La seconda mano, invece, impiega una scrittura di modulo medio e dagli interlinei ampi, dal tratto 
sinuoso e poco disciplinato, più simile a quella del copista del Vat. gr. 1085, ff. 97r, 98r-118v, di cui 
si può vedere una riproduzione nell’articolo della Pérez Martin sopra citato (Pérez Martin, El estilo 
Hodegos’ cit., tav. 10). 


Nei fogli del Marciano compare una terza mano, il cui intervento più corposo si colloca 
alla fine dellopuscolo, a mo’ di correzione di un passo precedentemente vergato da A, alla quale 
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aggiunge poi altri due righi. Si tratta della grafia dello stesso Gregora. A riprova dell'identificazione 
intervengono la ricorrenza del gamma alto, dalla traversa ondulata, dello zeta minuscolo, che 
principia con un tratto concavo a destra, dell’eta minuscolo desinente con un piccolo ricciolo; tra 
le legature si segnalano quelle di epsilon minuscolo, dal tratto discendente pressoché verticale, con 
lambda, nonché quella di rho con omicron a squadra. Per queste poche righe, Gregora impiega il 
solito inchiostro nerastro che si riscontra anche in altri esempi della sua scrittura; la sua ricorrenza 
in altri punti del τετράδιον in oggetto indica come l’autore si sia anche preoccupato di emendare e 
implementare l'opuscolo con brevi aggiunte marginali. 


La presenza della mano di Gregora nel codice di Venezia prova che l'allestimento di questo 
testimone dell'In nativitatem si deve al milieu stesso dellerudito: l'analisi paleografica permette di 
constatare che l’attività di copia è stata portata a termine, come si è detto da un gruppo di copisti, e 
se ne possono, tra l’altro, distinguere più fasi, che si intersecano e si complicano tra loro. La prima 
corrisponde alla trascrizione del testo da parte dei due copisti, A e B; continui sono gli interventi 
correttivi di entrambi, che si occupano di rivedere le sezioni di cui sono responsabili. Tra le 
modifiche più complesse basterà qui segnalare quella che si nota a f. 256r, in corrispondenza del 
titolo: vi compare, infatti, una breve striscia di carta incollata tra i rr. 1-2, sulla quale il copista A 
riscrive alcune parole del titolo. Un brandello della striscia è caduto e si possono distinguere alcune 
lettere della versione precedente (ἐν[...ε βίον τῶν] | γονέων [ἐ]κεί.[νης] καὶ Ἄννης), che lasciano 
intendere come il titolo fosse in origine dedicato ai genitori della Theotokos, sui quali, in effetti, 
si concentra la prima parte dellorazione. Solo in seguito si colloca la lettura effettuata da parte 
di Gregora: questoperazione di revisione del lavoro svolto dai due copisti ha di fatto contribuito 
all'evoluzione del testo stesso. 


E in effetti, la lettura «con la penna in mano» di Gregora, permette di affrontare un'altra 
importante questione, vale a dire come e a che titolo il testimone marciano si collochi nella tradizione 
testuale dell'Oratio in nativitatem. Lopuscolo, che s'inserisce nel genere dei λόγοι retorici, è stato 
editato in due occasioni: la prima volta nel 1906, a opera di E I. Schmitt (in «Isvestija Russkago 
Archeologiceskago Instituta v Konstantinopole», 11 [1906], pp. 280-294); quest'edizione, che si basava 
su due soli manoscritti, è stata sostituita da quella più recente di P. A. M. Leone (Nicephori Graegorae 
de sanctissimae Deiparae nativitate praesentatione atque educatione oratio, in «Quaderni catanesi di 
cultura classica e medievale», III [1991], pp. 1-31). Come si diceva, il lavoro di Schmitt si basava su 
due soli codici, i numeri 1085 (ff. 98r-107v) e 1086 (ff. 179r-188r) del fondo dei Vaticani Graeci della 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. Nella sua edizione Schmitt metteva a testo la versione del Vat. gr. 1086, 
aggiungendo in nota le lezioni del 1085, considerato di minore valore. Una tale impostazione era 
suggerita dal fatto che nel primo dei due codici lo stesso Gregora era intervenuto ad apporre alcune 
integrazioni al testo. Il fatto è sottolineato anche nell'edizione di Pietro Leone, il quale, però, pone a 
confronto le due versioni, senza scegliere l'una o l'altra delle due, seguendo un che grande seguito ha 
avuto per l'edizione di testi moderni. Leone, infatti, ha individuato altri due codici dell In nativitatem: 
al primo, conservato a Gerusalemme, non ha potuto avere accesso; della collazione del secondo, 
invece, l'odierno Wien, ONB, hist. gr. 104, ff. 1r-10v, si possono seguire i risultati nell'apparato critico. 
I tre testimoni, i due Vaticani e il codice di Vienna, presentano alcune differenze testuali che Leone 
riconduce alla volontà dell'autore stesso: secondo l'editore, alla base delle varianti vi sarebbero tre 
archetipi diversi (x, y, z), che si sono succeduti nel tempo e che hanno dato origine ai tre codici che ci 
sono pervenuti, nell'ordine, il Vat. gr. 1086, il Vindob. hist. gr. 104 e il Vat. gr. 1085. 
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Lanalisi paleografica non contribuisce a semplificare la situazione. Tutti e tre i manoscritti 
risalgono al XIV secolo. Peraltro, come $1 ὁ solo accennato, i due codici Vaticani recano tracce 
inequivocabili di una loro progettazione da parte di Gregora: si tratta anchessi di libri dal contenuto 
variegato e trascritti a più mani, tutte, però, gravitanti nel milieu dellerudito di Eraclea; per di più 
è proprio quest'ultimo a intervenire in determinate occasioni per vergare alcune righe o fogli. Se, 
come si è visto sopra, nel 1086 Gregora si premura di aggiungere una breve sezione allorazione In 
nativitatem, la sua mano non compare nei fogli 98r-107v del Vat. gr. 1085, ma se ne possono trovare 
attestazioni in altri punti. Insomma questi due manoscritti si configurano come esempi dell'attività 
di quei sodalizi di scrittura, tanto frequenti nella temperie culturale deta paleologa e che si fecero 
promotori dell'allestimento di un gran numero di libri, dal contenuto profano e non. Dal canto 
suo il Vindobonensis è opera di una mano sola, che però è anch'essa riconducibile all'ambiente di 
Gregora. In questo contesto s'inserisce la testimonianza del Marc. gr. 142. 


Da un punto di vista filologico, le varianti del codice di Venezia sono, di volta in volta, congruenti 
con quelle del Vat. gr. 1085 (nelle edizioni segnato B) e con il Wien, hist. gr. 104 (indicato con K da 
Leone). Si riportano qui solo alcune delle più dignificative. Ad esempio, tornando al titolo, Leone lo 
pubblica come segue: «τοῦ σωφοτάτου κυροῦ Νικηφόρου [ρηγωρᾶ» (Leone 1991, г. 1); sia il Marciano 
(da qui in poi М), sia К omettono l'apposizione короб. Nessuno degli altri manoscritti testimonia, 
invece, il lavorio critico sul titolo stesso. Le testimonianze più interessanti sono però quelle relative alle 
correzioni di prima mano di Gregora: ai rr. 190-191 dell'edizione di Leone si legge: «ἴσως εἰληφότων 
τοῦ πάθους τινά»; ebbene il codice di Vienna al posto di πάθους reca πένθους, così come М prima che 
Gregora decidesse di modificarlo. Allo stesso modo, а г. 216 dell'edizione, Leone ha preferito riportare 
a testo le due varianti: νῦν γὰρ καὶ e καὶ γὰρ: in apparato l'editore informa che la prima lezione è quella 
che si legge in В, mentre gli altri due codici, vale a dire K e il Vat. gr. 1086, hanno καὶ γὰρ; quest'ultima, 
nuovamente, è la sintassi di M prima della correzione dell'autore, che inserisce il νῦν e modifica l'ordine 
delle due particelle successive. Il passo più complesso e stratificato è, però, la conclusione del testo, 
anchessa tramandata in due versioni distinte: 
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ῥοθλιων τε καὶ 
χαλεπῶν πνευμάτων 
ἐλευθέροις καὶ 
ἀκωλύτοις πορείαις 
εἰς τοῦς ἀκλύστους 
καὶ ἀῑδίκους ἐκείνους 
τῆς ἀθανάτου 

ζωῆς καταπλεῦσαι 
λιμένας, χάριτι καὶ 
φιλανθρωπίᾳ τοῦ 
κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ ᾧ πρέπει 
πᾶσα δόξα, τιμὴ καὶ 
προσκύνησις σὺν τῷ 
ἀνάρχῳ αὐτοῦ πατρὶ 
καὶ τῷ παναγίῳ καὶ 
ἀγαθῷ καὶ ζωοποιῷ 
πνένματι, νῦν καὶ 
εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν 
αἰώνων, ἀμήν. 








ῥοθλιων τε καὶ 
χαλεπῶν πνευμάτων 
ἐλευθέροις καὶ 
ἀκωλύτοις πορείαις 
εἰς τοῦς ἀκλύστους 
καὶ ἀῑδίκους ἐκείνους 
τῆς ἀθανάτου 

ζωῆς καταπλεῦσαι 
λιμένας, χάριτι καὶ 
φιλανθρωπίᾳ 

τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν 
Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ ᾧ 
πρέπει πᾶσα δόξα, 
τιμὴ καὶ προσκύνησις, 
νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς 
αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων, 
ἀμήν. 





καὶ αἰδίους ἐκείνους 
τῆς ἀθανάτου ζωῆς 
ἐλευθέροις πορείαις 
τῆς παναχράντου 
μητρὸς τοῦ κυρίου 
καὶ θεοῦ καὶ σωτήρος 
ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ 
ᾧ πρέπει πᾶσα δόξα, 
τιμὴ καὶ προσκύνησις, 
νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς 
αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων, 
ἀμήν. 





Α Κ Β Μ 

γένοιτο δ᾽ ἡμῖν γένοιτο δ᾽ ἡμῖν γένοιτο δ᾽ ἡμᾶς γένοιτο δ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
πρεσβείαις τῆς πρεσβείαις τῆς τῶν τῆς βιωτικῆς τῶν τῆς βιωτικῆς 
ὑπεράγνου ὑπεράγνου τρικυμίας καὶ ζάλης | τρικυμίας (καὶ ζάλης 
θεομήτορος τῶν θεομήτορος τῶν ἀπαλλαγέντας ἀπαλλαγέντας 

τῆς βιωτικῆς τῆς βιωτικῆς ῥοθίων τὲ καὶ ῥοθίων τὲ καὶ 
τρικυµιας καὶ τρικυµιας καὶ χαλεπῶν πνευμάτων, | χαλεπῶν πνευμάτων, 
ζάλης ἀπαλλαγεῖσι ζάλης ἀπαλλαγεῖσι εἰς τοὺς ἀκλύστους εἰς τοὺς ἀκλύστους 


καὶ αἰδίους ἐκείνους 
(τῆς ἀθανάτου ζωῆς 
ἐλευθέροις πορείαις 
καταπλεῦσαι’ 
λιμένας. πρεσβείαις 
τῆς παναχράντου 
μητρὸς) τοῦ κυρίου 
ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, 
ὦ πρέπει (πᾶσα δόξᾳ 
τιμὴ καὶ προσκύνησις 
νῦν καὶ αεὶ καὶ εἰς 
τοὺς αἰώνας τῶν 
αἰώνων ἀμήν’. 





Nell’ultima colonna si riportano le parole del Marc. gr. 142, dove le parentesi in apice indicano 


le aggiunte e le correzioni attribuibili alla mano di Gregora stesso; in neretto sono invece le sezioni 


che divergono nei vari manoscritti. Alla luce dei dati raccolti sembra di poter affermare che la 


versione trascritta nel Vat. gr. 1086 è la più ricca, la più completa, e pertanto anche l'ultima in 


ordine di tempo. Ricostruire i rapporti stemmatici e cronologici tra gli altri tre testimoni appare 


più complesso. Rispetto al Marciano, il Vat. gr. 1085 è quello con maggiori congruenze, mentre il 


codice di Vienna sembra derivare da un altro manoscritto, in cui l’attività di revisione di Gregora 


che si riscontra nel Marc. gr. 142 non era ancora giunta a compimento, ma al contempo anticipa 


alcune delle soluzioni preferite nella copia di A. La collazione con un altro codice risalente al XIV 


secolo, oggi conservato a Gerusalemme, nella Biblioteca del Patriarcato, Mone Abraham, 51 (olim 


Anastaseos 12) potrebbe forse gettare qualche nuova luce sulla genesi del testo; anchesso, infatti, è 


stato trascritto da uno dei collaboratori di Gregora, di recente identificato da Daniele Bianconi con 


il Cratero responsabile del Laur. Plut. 74.10 (D. Bianconi, «Duplici scribendi forma». Commentare 
Bernard de Montfaucon, in «Medioevo e Rinascimento», n. s. XXIII [2012], pp. 299-318). 
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In ogni modo, il testimone di Venezia sembra collocarsi tra i primi esperimenti di composizione 
dellopuscolo da parte dellerudito, trascritto, riletto e rivisto in più momenti. Non solo l’analisi 
filologica, ma anche la mise en texte di questo τετράδιον rendono assai probabile che si trattasse di 
una copia di lavoro, destinata a ulteriore rielaborazione. 


È opportuno, a questo punto, dare qualche ragguaglio sulle caratteristiche materiali dell’unità 
in oggetto. Si tratta di un unico fascicolo fattizio, risultato dell'accorpamento di bifogli o fogli sciolti: 
le due carte esterne (ff. 256, 265) sono rese solidali da una brachetta esterna, la quale percorre il 
foglio in tutta la sua altezza; il f. 257 è incollato a un tallone, corrispondente a f. 264, sul cui verso 
è stata a sua volta incollata un'altra carta; il f. 258 è accorpato al f. 263 da un rinforzo alla piega, 
così il f. 259 è provvisto di un talloncino incollato al f. 260, a sua volta solidale a f. 261; i ff. 262-263 
costituiscono un ulteriore bifoglio. La cucitura si trova al centro del bifoglio 262|263. Attualmente 
ПЕ 258 risulta pressoché staccato dal corpo del manoscritto, mentre volante è il gruppo costituito 
dai ff. 259 + 260|261: a giudicare dal tipo di interventi, questa scansione, con gli inserti cartacei 
che legavano il corpo del fascicolo, devono essere originari. Tornando al f. 264, come si diceva, 
era in origine composto di due carte; il foglio aggiunto serviva a coprire una porzione di testo che 
evidentemente doveva essere corretta. La colla posta sul margine inferiore del foglio ha perso il 
suo potere adesivo, cosicché è ancora possibile leggere alcune righe sui due lati nascosti. Mentre 
quanto si legge dell'originario f. 264v è perfettamente identico alla nuova versione, il retro della carta 
institicia è frutto di un riuso: si tratta, infatti, di un altro frammento dellorazione In nativitatem, 
corrispondente a Leone 1991, rr. 379-381. 


La trascrizione dei fogli del Marciano, dunque, si presenta agli occhi dello studioso come 
un fenomeno complesso, non un mero fattore meccanico, ma unoperazione in cui le dinamiche 
materiali della scrittura si sono intersecate con l'atto mentale della creazione; il dialogo e il confronto 
dell'autore con il suo opuscolo, che si è esplicato tanto nell'appropriazione degli strumenti grafici, 
quanto nella supervisione del lavoro dei copisti che hanno partecipato alla copia, ha portato a una 
serie di ambiguità. In questo modo la fase redazionale si è ramificata e dilatata, fornendo quelle 
varianti che hanno creato e creano problemi agli editori. 
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Positionnement social dans le discours de Démétrios Chomatenos 


La méthode traditionnelle de la recherche historique aussi que l'art habituel de la construction 
des récits historiographiques, congus surtout en dix-neuvieme siècle, laissent les historiens de 
Byzance qui voudraient soccuper de la première moitié du treizième siècle d’un còté infiniment triste 
malgré leur objectivité et dautre còté largement confus et perdus quant a leur approche aux sources. 
Notamment, on est habitué de placer les événements décrits dans les sources historiographiques de 
l'époque, principalement concernées par Constantinople, sur un axe temporel, en les comparant avec 
d'autres témoignages, voire les évidences plus dures provenant de la culture matérielle. Dans ce type 
de construction narrative, la chute de Constantinople dans les mains des croisés en 1204 ne peut étre 
interprétée que comme une fin du monde tragique, pendant que tous les efforts soucieux et politique 
ultérieurs sont vus comme dirigés vers la reconstitution ou la reprise de l'ancienne ville impériale. Ce 
point de vue est dérivé surtout des récits de deux historiens : Niketas Choniates, qui a décrit que trois 
ans apres la conquéte de Constantinople et Georgios Akropolités, qui a écrit son Histoire bien aprés la 
reprise de la ville. Le métarécit de la continuité absolue de l'État byzantin trouvé derrière la plupart des 
études modernes nous dirige vers la conclusion généralisatrice que le róle unique de l'État de Nicée a 
été de conserver lessence de l'Empire byzantin pendant son exile de Constantinople, alors que tous les 
autres États romains de l'époque, à savoir ceux d'Épire et de Trébizonde, ont échoué dans la réalisation 
de cette entreprise providentielle. Cette image peinte par Acropolitès et reprise par les byzantinistes, 
en mal d'autres histoires narratives grecques, ne rend pas justice à l'individualité et l'autonomie des 
expériences sociopolitiques de toutes les entités concernées. 


Par ailleurs, les simplifications pareilles sextravasent dans les recherches sur l'idéologie de 
Nicée et d'Épire. Les compositions rhétoriques nicéennes et le corpus épistolaire épirote qui contient 
la correspondance des principaux acteurs politiques et religieux nous présentent avec une riche base 
de données sur le sujet. Néanmoins, les études sur l'idéologie sont problématiques dans plusieurs 
aspects. D'abord, les représentations et les unités idéologiques sont souvent seulement ramassées 
à travers des sources différentes et cataloguées. Méme quand une certaine causalité est reconnue 
entre les processus sociaux et l'idéologie, elle semble détachée de la réalité politique. Elle est traitée 
comme une fiction bien développée et consensuelle. Finalement, dans les études comparatives du 
treiziéme siècle le catalogue idéologique de Nicée avec la date limite de 1261 et celui de l'État d’ 
Épire, officiellement aboli en 1230, sont mis en contraste sans beaucoup dégard aux changements 
et contextes différents. 


Un des idéologues principaux de l'État de Nicée a été l'archevêque de toute la Bulgarie siégeant 
dans la ville d'Ohrid, Démétrios Chomatenos. Grâce à son rôle extrêmement important du dirigeant 
religieux de léglise épirote, aussi que celui de l'allié politique de Théodore Comnéne Doukas, il 
est considéré comme une figure quasi patriarcale. Or, son influence est principalement déduite 
d'une dizaine de lettres échangées avec Théodore Comnène, d'autres évéques et le patriarche de 
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Constantinople résidant en Nicée, ce qui fait une petite partie de son ceuvre. La grande collection 
des lettres et décisions juridiques éditée dernierement par Günter Prinzing sous le titre Ponemata 
diafora (DCPD), ensemble avec les écrits de Jean Apokaukos et de Georges Bardanès, représente la 
seule source écrite et autochtone de l'État romain d'Épire. La collection de Chomatenos dépasse en 
nombre de documents, aussi quen sa complexité celles de deux autres ecclésiastiques. Cependant, 
parce que ces récits noffrent pas d'unité narrative semblable à celle de l'Histoire d’Acropolites 
au lecteur, ils restent sous-représentés dans les études modernes. Les recherches sur l'idéologie 
conduites par Prinzing, Karpozilos et Stavridou - Zafraka, ni celles sur l'organisation sociojuridique 
menées par Laiou népuisent pas leur potentiel. 


D'abord, on doit poser la question du type des documents recueilli dans la collection de 
Chomatenos, de méme que de la place de ce texte dans l'enquéte sur la littérature byzantine. Il ne 
sagit pas d'une collection pure et propre des décisions juridiques. Prinzing a reconnu entre 19 et 
33 lettres selon différents critéres formels. Pourtant, presque tous les 150 documents sauvés, dont 
ceux intitulés synodike graphe, apokrisis, diagnosis, semioma/semiosis, praxis, apologia, remplisse la 
plupart de six critères de Michael Trapp pour considérer un document comme une lettre, à savoir la 
présence de deux parties physiquement séparées qui communiquent par un message relativement 
court, adressé et écrit sur un support tangible. L'organisation et la distribution des documents dans 
les DCPD, ou leur absence présumée, rappellent plutót à la méthode appliquée dans les collections 
de lettres inscrites dans le cadre plus vaste des syllogai byzantines. Mais, est-ce quon peut traiter 
cette collection des documents évidemment techniques comme un ouvre littéraire ? Peut-on dire 
que la personne qui Га écrite est un Auteur ? Et peut-on s'interroger sur la question de son public et 
ses lecteurs ? Méme si je ne nie pas lexistence de lecture pour plaisir à Byzance, comme une notion 
principale de la littérature moderne, cest bien clair que les conceptions byzantines de la littérature 
ne correspondent pas aux celles de notre époque. Les limites entre les textes littéraires et techniques 
ou appliqués sont beaucoup plus vagues dans la culture byzantine, les lettres et les collections de 
lettres étant le meilleur exemple. Alors, il n'y a pas de raison déviter l'usage d'utiles empruntés de la 
narratologie ou théorie littéraire qui pourraient approfondir et clarifier notre compréhension de ces 
textes et de la société qui les a produits. Par ailleurs, les écrits de Chomatenos s'inscrivent clairement 
dans le cadre du discours à la fois juridique, épistolaire, administratif et politique. L'analyse du 
discours prend en considération la production littéraire, mais aussi les énoncées dispersées dans 
d'autres types de la production discursive d'une société. 


La ressource méthodologique qui, je crois, pourrait mettre en lumière le personnage de 
Demetrios Chomatenos comme auteur et acteur social est la théorie de positionnement social. 
Développée dans les années 1980 parles psychologues Rom Harré et Bronwyn Davies et le sociologue 
Luk Van Langenhove, la théorie de positionnement est fondée sur l'idée du constructivisme social 
et représente lévolution plus dynamique et recherchée de la théorie des rôles. Selon Harré, les 
droits, les obligations et les responsabilités contestables et regroupés à court terme sont appelés 
« position ». Le positionnement est la maniére dans laquelle nous assignons ces droits et obligations 
aux autres et les demandons pour nous-mémes dans le cadre des interactions sociales par les 
énoncées de nos discours. Cette interaction est dynamique et dépendante des régles linguistique 
et discursive, aussi que du contexte spatio-temporel. Autopositionnement ou le positionnement 
des autres (les interlocuteurs de la personne qui positionne ou les tiers) peut étre intentionnel ou 
forcé. Le positionnement nest pas fixe ; il peut être contesté et alterné dans l'échange discursif, 
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cest-à-dire conversation. La conversation est délimitée par la position de locuteurs, l'histoire en 
sens narratologique et les actes de langage relativement déterminés. Cette théorie peut aisément 
être mariée à l'idée foucaldienne de l'énoncée, parce que le positionnement est juste une énoncée de 
Γοτάτε quotidien. 


Lepositionnementestcaractéristiquepourtousles documents danslacollectionde Chomatenos. 
Dans chaque document il positionne lui-méme. Dans les lettres administratives et diplomatiques, il 
positionne ses correspondants, alors que dans les réponses il change les positionnements attribués 
a lui par les autres. Et dans les documents légaux, il pratique la « forme la plus dramatique du 
positionnement forcé des autres », analogue a celle des procès juridiques d’aujourd’hui, sauf que sa 
propre position reste plus visible et moins cachée par l'institution qu'il représente. Le sondage de ces 
positionnements pourrait nous aider à comprendre les relations de pouvoir dans l'État d'Épire, aussi 
que l'idéologie immanente à ses acteurs sociaux et politiques. 


Dans les Ponemata diafora, on trouve trois lettres adressées à Théodore Comnène en 1224 et 
1225, aprés son intronisation comme lempereur romain à Thessalonique. « Je te vois comme lépée 
du Dieu, trés puissant Comnéne, dirigé par Dieu. » Cest par ces mots directs que Chomatenos 
commence la premiere lettre à Théodore (DCPD 11). Méme si la lettre est écrite comme réponse à 
une question spécifique dans le domaine de consanguinité, l'auteur a consacré environ une moitié à 
l'éloge de Théodore, tout en le positionnent comme un guerrier brave et juste. Il lui associe la qualité 
juvénile et rénovatrice. Avant de venir au sujet propre de la lettre, il écrit : « Ta souveraineté divine 
a voulu savoir mon opinion... ». La deuxiéme lettre à Théodore (DCPD 26) est une confirmation 
d'une opinion antérieure de Chomatenos sur la question d'héritage, contre laquelle l'évêque de 
Berroias a levé sa voix. Théodore est positionné comme lempereur saint du saint empire, lévéque 
de Berroias comme barbare et Chomatenos comme le gardien des lois romaines et de la sagesse 
grecque. Lauteur souligne de nouveau que son opinion fut demandée par lempereur. La dernière 
lettre (DCPD 110) est une consolation et indulgence pour l'empereur inquiet à cause de la peine de 
mort infligée à un pirate. Le positionnement guerrier de l'empereur est répété, aussi que sa position 
de suppliant devant Chomatenos. Larchevéque se positionne ouvertement et tacitement comme 
ayant le droit, et méme lobligation, de prendre la position de philosophe, juge et confesseur. Selon 
lui, lempereur a sa place de protecteur du bien supérieur et il ne devrait pas approprier la logique 
apostolique, monastique, philosophique ou civile. Cest le fil rouge de cette conversation dont on 
voit qu'un seul côté : l'empereur ouvre l'accès au discours à Chomatenos, en permettant ainsi à 
l'archevéque de les positionner les deux. 


Le positionnement de Chomatenos est assez clair dans les lettres destinées à Stefan Nemanjic, 
grand zupan et roi de Serbie, comme réponses aux questions sur les mariages interdits. La première 
lettre vient comme contestation d'un jugement de Chomatenos sur les degrés de consanguinité entre 
Stefan et une fille de Michel I d'Épire (DCPD 10). La tonne dela lettre est fortement condescendante. 
Méme si l'auteur utilise le titre de Stefan dans l'adresse, il insiste sur leur position de pere et enfant, 
dans le sens spirituel et intellectuel. Dans la seconde (DCPD 13) il garde cette relation, mais avec 
plus de respect semblable à celui qu'il montrera à Théodore Comnène. Il reconnait son titre de roi de 
Serbie et l'adresse avec la formule basileia sou. À part le changement politique, on peut supposer que 
la premiere lettre, écrit en premier an d'archevéché de Chomatenos, a servi pour établir son influence 
ferme au niveau spirituel en Serbie. Quand Stefan accepte la position de Chomatenos et s'adresse 
à lui avec une autre question, la relation est déjà claire. Il est peu probable que « l'indépendance » 
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de l'État serbe est en question ici. Certes, Épire en aurait pu avoir d'avantages politiques, mais il 
s’agit plutôt des relations entre deux figures puissantes, comme dans le cas de les erotapokriseis que 
Chomatenos aura adressées au fils de Stefan Nemanji¢, Stefan Radoslav, une décennie plus tard. 


Iépitre envoyée раг Chomatenos a Sava, le frère de Stefan Nemanjić et le premier archevêque 
serbe (DCPD 86), représente une curiosité. Chomatenos conteste la chirotonie de Sava conduite par 
le patriarche de Constantinople résidant en Nicée. Cest un des rares exemples dans la collection, 
qui nest pas écrit comme réponse, mais sur l'initiative de Chomatenos. Cest aussi un essai de 
repositionnement. Il réprimande Sava pour avoir sorti de sa position de moine et pris les droits 
et les obligations de l'archevéché d’Ohrid. Si Sava voulait changer sa position, il a fallu qu'il vint 
chez Chomatenos, qui avait le droit de le faire. Il envoie la lettre par Jean, l'évêque de Skopia, qu'il 
positionne comme son interprète et représentant du pouvoir légitime. 


Les lettres échangées entre Chomatenos et patriarche Germain II de Constantinople sont 
probablement les documents les plus étudies de la collection. Alors, je veux juste les adresser 
brièvement, comme l'indice du dynamisme de la mécanique de positionnement. Dans la première 
de ces lettres qui est la réponse au premier rapproche de Germain suivant le couronnement de 
Théodore Comnéne (DCPD 112), Chomatenos est toujours prêt d'admettre la position de patriarche 
à Germain et de négocier les droits propres à sa position de l'archevéque de Bulgarie. Aprés que 
Germain a refusé de nouveau ces propos, Chomatenos ne l'adresse plus comme patriarche et insiste 
sur la légitimité de sa propre position, aussi que de celle de Théodore Comnéne, à la fois dans la 
lettre écrite en 1227 (DCPD 114) et dans l'apologie écrite en 1233 (DCPD 1150), bien apres la 
défaite de Théodore. Cela montre que l'image de Chomatenos comme le défenseur intransigeant de 
la dynastie épirote, pendant toute la durée de leur État, est loin détre précise et correcte. 


Finalement, il faut examiner comment le positionnement fonctionne dans les opinions et 
décisions juridiques qui ne concernent pas directement les dirigeants de l'État ou léglise, ce qui 
est la majorité des documents dans le corpus. Chomatenos montre son autorité complete, en 
écrivant sa pleine titulature d'archevéque que dans environ 2096 de documents. Dans la plupart de 
documents, il refere à soi méme par je/nous ou par ma/notre modération ou humilité (metriotes), 
sans ou avec la mention de synode. Son autorité ne se suite pas dans lemphase de sa propre position, 
mais dans le pouvoir de positionner les autres. « ...aucun droit de propriété ne lie pas Kalé aux 
biens de Géôrgitzès. » (DCPD 40) « ... cela nest pas l'enfant légitime de Tzimpinos... » (DCPD 39) 
« Andronic et Iréne sont les cousins germains, pour lesquels la loi considére qu'ils se trouvent dans 
le 4* degré de consanguinité. » (DCPD 11) Il faut noter que tous ces positionnements viennent sur 
demande, comme positionnements de second degré. Le plaideur est celui qui se place aux mains 
de Chomatenos ou le juge, souvent lévéque, local. Il les positionne comme capables et autorisés de 
juger. Comme l'empereur, il ouvre l'accès au discours à Chomatenos, qui en retour donne la voix aux 
plaideurs, en citant souvent leur discours dans ses documents. Cest une relation de pouvoir non pas 
hiérarchique, mais réciproque. Les acteurs discursifs sentre-légitiment. Cependant, ils ne sont pas 
les seuls acteurs concernés et positionnés. 


Iréne, la femme de Jean, courtisant de Basile à Kastron, a quitté son mari sans explication et 
passé six mois à Prilapos. Deux habitants de Prilapos, pieux et saints ierologos Romain et notaire 
Théodore, ont témoigné ce fait en écrit. Quand Jean a trouvé sa femme dans le village de Bodanes, 
elle a sauté dans la riviére pour fuir. Elle a été sauvée par le chef du village Grégoire Gabras, mais 
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comme elle ne voulait pas aller devant la cour, Jean a réussi de la divorcer avec l’aide des témoins, 
le pieu archonte de l'église Adrian Autérianos, le primicerius des lecteurs Michel Sbérilbos et 
pieu ecclésiastique Léon. Les Ponemata diafora abondent des exemples pareils. Alors, à côté du 
positionnement du plaideur et du juge, on voit la création d’un réseau de personnes marquées 
comme fiables dans les communautés locales, à la position de témoins et archontes. 


Même si les écrits de Chomatenos sont souvent unilatéraux, ils nous aident à comprendre le 
mécanisme de production du discours, aussi que de l'accès au discours. Ils clarifient aussi la relation 
entre la société et le discours. On peut être sûr que le premier « public » de ces récits a été composé 
de mêmes personnes qui avaient participé dans leur création et qui avaient été positionnées par 
eux. La collection ultérieure de ces documents dans une œuvre intégrale pourrait avoir pour but la 
transmission de ce modèle du niveau personnel au niveau institutionnel. Certes, son importance 
comme l'ensemble de jurisprudence est incontestable. Mais, même après la disparaissions de toutes 
personnes mentionnées, le paradigme reste visible. Le paradigme selon lequel l'archevêque se 
trouve dans une position importante d’intermédiaire dans la négociation discursive du pouvoir. 
Les habitants d’Ohrid ou des provinces, l'empereur ou les personnages notables des pays voisins ont 
tous tourné vers lui, ont été introduits dans le discours et positionnés dans la société par lui. Son 
œuvre nous montre une société hétérarchique dans laquelle l'importance de la parole écrite avait 
une importance beaucoup plus vaste de celle qu'on est d’habitude préts de lui accorder. 
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Introduction: The Crucial Eastern Step of Byzantine Logic 


There is general agreement among scholars that the Aristotelian logic used in Byzantium from 
the ninth century onwards was deeply influenced and determined by the exegetical work of the masters 
of the Neoplatonic school of Alexandria. Nevertheless, the exact circumstances of this transmission 
of ideas and books - a vast example of translatio studiorum - are still uncertain. The fundamental 
question remains: by which channels did Alexandrian scholarship reach Constantinople? 


Two explanations, one direct and one indirect, have been proposed to account for this 
transmission. Both have been challenged by recent studies. 


The direct explanation relies heavily on the appointment of Stephanus of Alexandria by 
Heraclius to a chair of philosophy in Constantinople. Stephanus would have brought with him 
manuscripts - some of which would become the archetypes for the manuscripts of the so-called 
Philosophical Collection (See М. Rashed, “Nicolas d’Otrante, Guillaume de Moerbeke et la ‘Collection 
philosophique”, Studi Medievali 43 [2002], pp. 693-717) - and given lectures in Constantinople 
(it has been suggested that Maximus the Confessor attended these lectures). Mossman Roueché 
has recently questioned, with good arguments, whether the appointment of Stephanus actually 
took place (see “Stephanus the Philosopher and Ps. Elias: a case of mistaken identity”, BMGS 36 
[2012]). Nevertheless, there is still evidence that suggests the presence of a foreign philosopher in 
Constantinople in the seventh century. To begin with, in Ananias of Shirak’s account of his period 
of study in Trebizond in the 620s with the famous philosopher Tychikos, Ananias explains that 
Tychikos in turn had, at an earlier period, studied in Constantinople with “a scholar from Athens’, 
who could be Stephanus. Then there is Theodore of Tarsus, future Archbishop of Canterbury and 
allegedly trained in Constantinople, who boasts a surprising knowledge of Alexandrian philosophical 
exegesis, which is difficult to explain without intensive contact with an Alexandrian master. Finally, 
we still need an explanation for the Alexandrian provenance of the models of - at least some of - the 
manuscripts of the philosophical collection. Could pseudo-Elias have played a role in this process? 


The indirect explanation is related to the region comprising Sinai, Palestine and Syria. Logic 
was frequently used among Christian thinkers. This use became more intense among theologians 
debating Christology in the aftermath of Chalcedon from the middle of the sixth century onwards. 
A group of thinkers particularly invested in logic, and whose activity ranged from compiling 
collections of definitions to composing proper logical treatises, includes Theodore of Raithu and 
Anastasius Sinaiticus, both of Sinai, John of Damascus in Syria and Theodore Abu Qurrah in 
Palestine. Leontius of Byzantium had strong links to Palestine and Jerusalem. If we accept, instead 
of the Greek life Vita Maximi (BHG 1234), the narrative proposed by the seventh-century Syriac life 
of Maximus (ed. by S. Brock, “An early Syriac Life of Maximus the Confessor’, Analecta Bollandiana 
91 [1973], 299-346) written by George of Reshaina, even the famous Confessor is to be situated 
within this geographical and cultural milieu, which would associate him not with the monastery 
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of Chrysopolis opposite Constantinople but rather with the monastery of Chariton in Palestine. 
According to Cyril Mango, “the chain of dialectical compendia extending from the 6" century to the 
early 9% turns out to be exclusively Oriental in origin, consisting as it does of Theodore of Raithu, 
Maximus Confessor, the Doctrina Patrum, Anastasius Sinaita, John of Damascus and Thedore Aba 
Qurra, bishop of Harran" (“Greek Culture in Palestine after the Arab Conquest” in С. Cavallo, G. 
de Gregorio, M. Maniaci [eds] Scritture, Libri e Testi nelle Aree Provinciali di Bisanzio, Spoleto, 1991, 
[149-160], p. 158-9). This puts the particular case of the study of logical in perfect conformity with 
the broader observation of Guglielmo Cavallo about "the recognizable asymmetry in the eastern 
Byzantine world, between Constantinople and the outlying provinces during the period between 
the sixth century and the late eighth in the domain of literary culture, authors and texts. That is 
to say, in Constantinople itself we can see the slow triumph of agroikia (‘rusticity’), whereas in the 
outlying provinces the evidence points to cultural continuity. [...] even after they had been lost to 
the (Roman/Byzantine) empire; [...] it is in these centres and provinces where certain roots of the 
ninth century Byzantine renascence must be sought" (“Theodore of Tarsus and the Greek culture of 
his time’, p. 55 and 57). 


In the case of John of Damascus and Abu Qurrah, their writings would have been received 
in Constantinople during the ninth century. A copy of the latter's logical treatise, a text against 
the Jacobites, was personally owned and annotated by Arethas of Caesarea. As these authors used 
Alexandrian material, they could indeed have served as vehicles of transmission. This highlights the 
need to improve our understanding of the place of logic and logical teaching in monastic culture, 
as well as the specific role of the Syro-palestinian cultural space and the Melkite Church in the 
transmission of logical learning. Finally, it raises the question of the possible influence of Syriac 
logical scholarship on Greek-speaking religious communities. 


The round table has as its objective the discussion of the transmission of the Alexandrian 
tradition of Aristotelian logic. It will tackle the issue both by considering the available historical 
data and by discussing precise examples of contact or influence, in particular by showing doctrinal 
proximities between texts in the form of explicit quotations or conceptual borrowings. 


The round table will start with considerations by M. Roueché about the transfer of manuscripts 
from Alexandria to Constantinople and the modalities of a possible direct transmission. We will 
then move to some aspects of the indirect tradition of logic, by considering two case studies related 
to Porphyry’s Introduction to Aristotelian logic, one involving an author and another a concept: the 
author is Pamphilus, who composed a theological handbook and probably lived in the second half 
of the sixth century (D. Krausmüller); and the concept is the philosophical term “difference” which 
came to be central for christology (S. Mateiescu). This section will be completed by a discussion of 
another indirect tradition of Aristotelian logic, the introductions to rhetoric (B. MacDougall). Then, 
the last part of the round table will be dedicated to the reception of such material in ninth-century 
Byzantium by Theodore the Stoudite (T. Tollefsen) and in Photius and Arethas (K. Ierodiakonou). 
The Byzantine reception of the Alexandrian conception of substance as a self-subsisting entity will 
be discussed (G. Karamanolis). The last contribution will discuss, on the basis of a study of logical 
manuscripts, the knowledge of logic in Syriac during the ninth century. 


[Ihis round table is organised in the framework of and supported by the ERC project 
"Reassessing Ninth Century Philosophy. A Synchronic Approach to the Logical Traditions (9 
SALT)”, based at the Institute for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies at the University of Vienna] 
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Greek Philosophical Manuscripts in the Ninth-Century Byzantium 


How the philosophical legacy of 7^ century Alexandria made the journey to 9% century 
Constantinople remains an unsettled question. This is despite the fact that the journey taken by 
the same philosophical legacy “from Alexandria to Baghdad” in the Greek-to-Arabic translation 
movement has long been the object of considerable attention from students of the history of Islamic 
philosophy and medicine. It seems certain that there was a cessation of formal philosophical teaching 
in Alexandria during the 7^ century as a consequence of the successive conquests of the city in 621 
by the Persians and in 642 by the Arabs. And it is also evident that there was a renewal of interest in 
the works of Plato and Aristotle beginning in 9^ century Constantinople. Finally, we can see from 
the extant palaeographic evidence, that is, manuscripts dateable to the 9" century, that there was at 
that time a reawakened interest in the collection, preservation and transmission of philosophical and 
mathematical manuscripts, utilising the newly developed minuscule script. Clearly, the philosophical 
legacy of 7^ century Alexandria was delivered to 9^ century Constantinople through the medium of 
Greek of manuscripts containing the philosophical texts and commentaries of that legacy. 


This paper addresses the question, therefore, how did these manuscripts find their way to 
9% century Constantinople where they became the exemplars of the copies that were studied by 
the Constantinopolitan philosophers? Three possible answers, not necessarily mutually exclusive, 
suggest themselves: 


(i) During the century prior to the conquest of Alexandria, the manuscripts were brought 
8 YP q P 8 
piecemeal from Alexandria to Constantinople, e.g., by students returning home from their 
studies. 


(ii) At the time of the conquest of Alexandria, a select group of manuscripts was removed from 
the philosophical school and taken en bloc to Constantinople where it became part of a richly 
stocked library or private collection. 


(iii) In the 9% century the manuscripts were collected piecemeal from locations inside and outside 
Constantinople to satisfy the growing demands of the Constantinopolitan philosophers. 


The first of these possibilities is nothing more than what might have been expected. As the 
largest city at that time, Constantinople would have had numerous educational structures, from 
private tutorials to well-organised schools, some of which will have taught philosophy in the 
Alexandrian manner. Their teachers will have been former students in Alexandria and their texts 
will have been the manuscripts that they and their fellow students acquired during the course of 
their studies in Alexandria. 


The second possibility seems to contain echoes of a romantic narrative in which the flower 
of Late Antique Neoplatonism is snatched from the jaws of the advancing invaders and saved for 
posterity. This narrative has no historical basis and is flawed by its particularity. It may account for 
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the presence in 9° century Constantinople of some philosophical texts, but certainly not all. It also 
takes no account of the great cost and physical size of so many manuscripts and the difficulties in 
transporting them to Constantinople. 


The third possibility is one that has been the least well considered although it is the one for 
which there is the most evidence. The most likely answer is that the manuscripts that were studied 
in 9% century Constantinople were collected in the 9" century and came from sources scattered 
within and outside the capital. This becomes clear when we consider that the Greek-to-Arabic 
translation movement that was also taking place at the same time must have had the same need for 
exemplars of Greek manuscripts as the 9" century Byzantines. Despite having little or no access to 
such bibliographic collections that may have existed in Constantinople and other major Byzantine 
cities still under Byzantine control, Arab philosophers had by the end of the 9% century procured 
Arabic translations of a large body of Greek philosophical and scientific texts. The exemplars that 
were used in these translations could only have been procured from the lands that were under 
Arab rule, i.e., territory that excluded Constantinople and the Byzantine lands. It follows that these 
exemplars must have been sufficiently available, both in numbers and accessibility, to make the 
resulting scale of translations into Syriac and Arabic possible. There is no reason to believe that 
philosophical manuscripts were any less available in Constantinople and the Byzantine lands than 
they were in Arab-controlled lands. An examination of the evidence of how and where the Arab 
translators acquired their Greek manuscripts shows that the Constantinopolitan philosophers will 
have done the same. 


The Greek-to-Arabic translation movement has been closely studied by students of Arab and 
Moslem philosophy, but the evidence that they have uncovered and the fruits of their scholarship are 
less well known to Byzantinists. A highly informative account of manuscript collecting is provided 
by the 9" century Nestorian Christian physician who was responsible for making translations of 
many of the works of Hippocrates and Galen, Hunayn ibn Ishaq (808-873). He wrote an account of 
his translation work (his Risala) that provides valuable circumstantial information concerning his 
acquisition of the Greek medical manuscripts that provided the exemplars of the texts that he and 
his son, Isháq ibn Hunayn (830-ca.910), translated into Syriac and Arabic. It goes without saying 
that the ultimate ancestor of every Syriac or Arabic translation must have been at least one Greek 
manuscript that served as its exemplar, so his comments on the Greek manuscripts he acquired and 
their condition tell us much about the availability and condition of Greek medical manuscripts in 
the 9% century. What he tells us of the availability and condition of the Greek medical manuscripts 
that he acquired will have been true of the contemporary availability and condition of Greek 
philosophical manuscripts as well. We can be certain of this because Hunayn and his son were also 
the translators of the majority of the Organon from Greek into Syriac and from Syriac into Arabic. 


Another important source of evidence for the availability of Greek philosophical manuscripts is 
the book catalogue (the Kitab al-Fihrist) of the 10^ century Baghdad book dealer, Ibn al-Nadim (ob. 
ca.998). In his entries for the books of the Organon, Ibn al-Nadim tells us the names of those who 
translated the works into Syriac and/or Arabic, the Greek commentaries on each work, together with 
details of any Arabic translations of those Greek commentaries, and the names of Arab authors who 
have produced “abbreviations and ерйотез” of the Greek original. The details he gives of the Greek 
commentaries and their translations are of particular importance. They show that it was not just the 
core works of the Organon that were available in Greek at the time of Ibn al-Nadim, but also the 
commentaries of the Alexandrian commentators, some of which were said to be of considerable size. 
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From the evidence of Hunayn ibn Ishaq, Ibn al-Nadim and others, it is clear that Greek 
manuscripts were sufficiently available in the Arab lands during the 9 and 10" centuries to support 
the entire Greek-to-Arabic translation movement without recourse to the bibliographic resources of 
Constantinople. The same must have been true of the availability of Greek philosophical manuscripts 
in the Byzantine lands. 
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Pamphilus and Aristotelian Logic 


In the sixth century there emerges a new theological ontology, which differed considerably 
from an earlier model developed by the Cappadocian bishops Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa 
in the late fourth century. The Cappadocians had only recognised two components within each 
concrete being, the qualities that it shared with other members of the same species and the qualities 
that marked it out as an individual. By contrast, some theologians of the sixth century introduced 
a further component, pure being or existence, which precedes all qualification, despite the fact that 
the Cappadocians had explicitly rejected such a notion. In order to construct their arguments these 
theologians availed themselves of philosophical and more specifically of Aristotelian concepts. Of 
particular importance was the so-called arbor Porphyriana, the framework of genera and species, 
which the third-century philosopher Porphyry had systematised in his treatise called the Isagoge. 
The Cappadocians had radically simplified this framework by reducing it to the lowest species, 
which they then juxtaposed with the individuals. Our sixth-century authors were not content with 
this solution. They again turned to the arbor Porphyriana and adapted it to their needs. They focused 
on the highest genus, substance, which denotes pure existence, and some of them went so far as to 
cut out the intermediate genera and species so that the highest genus was directly juxtaposed with 
the lowest species. The result was an extended Cappadocian framework in which every concrete 
being has existence as its core, around which the natural and hypostatic properties are then layered. 
That philosophy could play such a role in theological arguments casts a revealing light on the nature 
of late Patristic discourse. Theologians not only regarded philosophical concepts as ready-made 
building blocks from which they could construct their arguments, but also seem to have accepted 
that such concepts were accurate reflections of reality. 


An interesting example is Pamphilus, the author of a theological handbook who probably lived 
in the second half of the sixth century (Quaestiones, ed. P. Allen, in Diversorum Postchalcedonensium 
Auctorum Collectanea I: Pamphili Theologi opus, ed. J. H. Declerck, Eustathii Monachi opus, ed. 
P. Allen (CC, SG, 19; Turnhout, 1989), pp. 127-161). A good part of Pamphilus handbook is 
taken up by definitions of theological key terms. Given their importance both in Trinitarian and 
in Christological discourse, it comes as no surprise that the terms “substance” and “nature” are 
discussed at length. As one would expect, Pamphilus starts by reiterating the Cappadocian position 
that in theological discourse nature and substance mean the same thing (Pamphilus, Quaestiones, 
П, ed. Allen, р. 139, ll. 120-127). However, he then concedes that one can make distinctions between 
the two terms. One of these distinctions is relevant to our topic. It reads as follows: 


Τινὲς τῶν πατέρων καὶ διδασκάλων σαφηνίζοντες τί σημαίνει τὸ τῆς φύσεως ὄνομα, ταύτην 
εἶπον εἶναι τὴν ποιὰν τῷ παντὶ ὕπαρξιν, οὐχ ἁπλῶς ὕπαρξιν, ἀλλὰ τὴν ποιὰν ἀορίστως, καὶ οἶμαι 
ὡς ὀρθῶς καὶ ἀνελλιπῶς ὁ ὅρος ἔγκειται. σαφηνείας δὲ χάριν διὰ τοὺς ἐριστικούς, εὐγνωμόνως 
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ἀκούειν τῶν πατρικῶν μὴ θέλοντας λέξεων, προσθετέον τὸ кат’ οὐσίαν, ἵνα ᾖ ὁ ὅρος τοιοῦτος: 
φύσις ἐστὶν ἡ ἑκάστου κατ᾽ οὐσίαν καὶ ποιὰ τῷ παντὶ ὕπαρξις: τὸ γὰρ κατ᾽ οὐσίαν προστίθεται, 
ἐπείπερ ἰδιαίτατα ἡ διαφορά [Ed. τὰ διάφορα], τουτέστιν ἢ κυριώτατα ἢ οὐσιώδης ἡ τοῦ λογικοῦ ἐν 
τῷ ὁποῖον τί ἐστι κατηγορεῖται, καὶ ἔστι κατ᾽ οὐσίαν ἐν τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ καθὸ λογικόν: καὶ ἠφώρισται 
κατὰ τοῦτο ἀπὸ τῶν ὁμογενῶν εἰδῶν: ὅπερ λογικὸν καὶ συστατικὸν ὑπάρχει τῆς τοῦ ἀνθρώπου 
οὐσίας. διὰ οὖν τοῦτο κατ᾽ οὐσίαν, διὰ τὰ συμβεβηκότα τὰ ἀχώριστα, καὶ αὐτὰ ἀφορίζοντα τὰ εἴδη 
καὶ τὰ ἄτομα ἀπ᾽ ἀλλήλων, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ κατ’ οὐσίαν, ἀλλὰ κατὰ συμβεβηκός. οὐκοῦν τὴν μὲν ἁπλῶς 
ὕπαρξιν ἐπὶ τῆς οὐσίας οἱ πατέρες ἐξέλαβον, τὴν δὲ ποιὰν ἐπὶ τῆς φύσεως, τὸ προσὸν μᾶλλον 
καὶ πεφυκὸς ταῖς οὐσίαις ἰδίως, εἴτε κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν, εἴτε κατὰ δύναμιν, φύσιν ἀποκαλέσαντες. 
(Pamphilus, Quaestiones, II, ed. Allen, р. 141, 1. 157-р. 142, 1. 180.) 


Some of the fathers and teachers who clarified what the term “nature” signifies, stated that it 
is the qualified existence for everyone, not pure existence, but the qualified one in an undefined 
way, and I think that the definition is correct and complete. But for the sake of clarity because of the 
disputatious who do not wish to hear the words of the fathers in a benevolent manner, one must add 
“as regards substance’, so that the definition is this: “nature is the qualified existence for everyone 
as regards the substance of each one.” For “as regards substance” is added, since the most specific 
difference, that is, the one in the true sense of the word or substantial (sc. difference) of “rationality” 
is predicated in “what kind of thing it is’, and it is in the human being as regards substance insofar 
as it is “rationality”. And it is in this respect separated from other species of the same genus and 
constitutive of the substance “human being”. (sc. We say), then, “according to substance” because of 
the inseparable accidents, which also distinguish the species and the individuals from each other, 
however, not according to substance but according to accident. Therefore the Fathers gave the 
meaning “pure existence” to substance and the meaning “qualified (sc. existence)” to nature, calling 
“nature” what is present and has grown in the substances in a specific manner, be it according to 
actuality or according to potentiality. 


In the first and last sentence of this difficult passage Pamphilus summarises the position of an 
earlier theologian whose name he does not mention. The position of this theologian shows clear 
similarities with the arguments of Leontius of Byzantium, as we argue in this paper. The concept 
of pure existence has a counterpart in the highest genus of the Solutiones, whereas the distinction 
between substance as existent and nature as the set of qualities that are added to this existent is found 
in Contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos. This shows clearly that Leontius of Byzantium participated in 
a broader discourse and furthermore increases the likelihood that there is a link between Leontius’ 
two arguments. 


In order to grasp the full meaning of this passage we need to identify the source from which it 
is derived. The best starting-point is the strange and almost untranslatable phrase ἡ ποιὰ τῷ παντὶ 
ὕπαρξις, which denotes the qualities that accede to pure existence. A TLG search reveals that there 
is only one close counterpart for this phrase, the sentence ποῖα παντὶ ζῴῳ ὑπάρχει in Aristotle's 
Posterior Analytics, which appears in the following context: 


Πρὸς δὲ τὸ ἔχειν τὰ προβλήματα ἐκλέγειν δεῖ τάς τε ἀνατομὰς καὶ τὰς διαιρέσεις, οὕτω δὲ 
ἐκλέγειν, ὑποθέμενον τὸ γένος τὸ κοινὸν ἁπάντων, οἷον εἰ ζῷα εἴη τὰ τεθεωρημένα, ποῖα παντὶ 
ζῴῳ ὑπάρχει, ληφθέντων δὲ τούτων, πάλιν τῶν λοιπῶν τῷ πρώτῳ ποῖα παντὶ ἕπεται, οἷον εἰ τοῦτο 
ὄρνις, ποῖα παντὶ ἕπεται ὄρνιθι, καὶ οὕτως αἰεὶ τῷ ἐγγύτατα. (Aristotle, Analytica posteriora, 14, ed. 


W. D. Ross, Aristotelis analytica priora et posteriora (Oxford, 1964), р. 98a1-7.) 
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In order to grasp problems, one should excerpt both the anatomies and the divisions; and in 
this way, laying down the genus common to all the subject matter, one should excerpt (ife.g. animals 
are under consideration) whatever belongs to every animal; and having got this, again excerpt 
whatever follows every case of the first of the remaining terms (e.g. if it is bird, whatever follows 
every bird), and always excerpt in this way whatever follows the nearest term. (The translation is 
quoted from J. Barnes, The Complete Works of Aristotle: The Revised Oxford Translation [Princeton, 
1984], p. 162.) 


In this passage Aristotle explains how one can determine the content of particular genera. 
One needs to identify noia παντὶ ὑπάρχει, that is, what qualities are found in every member of a 
genus. This is evidently not the most obvious port of call for a Christian who wished to make an 
ontological statement. It is possible that the anonymous theologian was attracted to it because it 
contained the word ὑπάρχειν, which seemed to offer an appropriate counterpart for pure existence. 
Comparison shows that the anonymous theologian modified Aristotle’s statement in two ways. 
Firstly, he replaced Aristotle's intermediate genera “animal” and “bird” with the highest genus. 
Secondly, he identified the qualities present in substances with the qualities that characterise the 
lowest species. Accordingly, Pamphilus offers as an example a quality of one lowest species, the 
“human being”. The suppression of all intervening genera and species is not without conceptual 
problems. It requires that specific differences of a higher order are added to the qualities that mark 
out the lowest species. However, it would be wrong to think that our author was the first to take 
this step. Already the Cappadocians had reduced the arbor Porphyriana to the lowest species, which 
made it impossible to distinguish between genus and specific difference. The real innovation is the 
reintroduction of the highest genus as a separate category. A comparison with Leontius argument 
in the Solutiones casts further light on this development. There Leontius juxtaposed in the case of 
God pure existence directly with the logos of being, whereas in the case of created species he left the 
intervening genera and species in place. Thus one can argue that the unknown theologian took the 
specific case of God as a starting-point and applied it to created species as well, thus establishing a 
universally valid ontological framework. 


However, can we be sure that this model was applied to God? Unfortunately Pamphilus only 
reproduces the definition itself and tells us nothing about the purpose that it originally served. 
Yet he does give us one precious piece of information when he informs us that the concept of 
qualified existence had incurred strong criticism. Other authors had pointed out that the qualities 
were not sufficiently distinguished from mere accidents. This complaint is probably based on a 
misunderstanding. However, it suggests that the model was specifically developed for the divinity. 
Only there the presence of accidents constituted a major theological problem because it endangered 
the simplicity of the divine nature. Interestingly, Pamphilus thinks that he can offer a solution to 
this problem. He declares that the qualities that make up “nature” must be identified with specific 
differences such as “rational” in the case of the human species. In his view specific differences 
pass muster because they are constitutive of substances and thus can themselves be regarded as 
substantial. This argument is most likely again based on the writings of Porphyry who had declared 
that parts of substances are themselves substances (Porphyry, In Categorias Commentarium, ed. 
Busse, р. 94, IL. 17-19). 
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Διαφορά and the Logic of Identifying Differences in Byzantine Theology 


One central source for important theological debates in the aftermath of Chalcedon was the 
understanding of the (unconfused) union of the divine and human natures in Christ. The argument 
often revolved around interpretation of one important term of this formula, namely the word ἄλλο. 
This paper argues that the participants in the debate also used a corresponding formulation of that 
problem in terms of how it is possible to identify a (specific) difference (διαφορά) in order to preserve 
the union unconfused. To identify differences was certainly a common topic in ancient logic, where 
the procedure of defining something essentially involved adding the correct specific difference to the 
common genus. The theological interpretation of the union of the two natures in Christ had recourse 
to the definition of those natures and implicitly to the essential properties that differentiated one 
nature from the other. Hence, διαφορά appears as a tool for the logical reasoning involved in key 
theological arguments in Byzantium, and the aim of this talk is to document this with references to 
several approaches stemming both from Chalcedonian and anti-Chalcedonian communities. 


We shall start with analyzing a debate about the status of διαφορά that took place in the 
6 century non-Chalcedonian community. This involved, among others, Probus, who initially 
constructed his arguments as a non-Chalcedonian but finally converted to the Chalcedonian 
position that difference is an essential quality. The implication of this formula for Christology 
eventually became apparent to him: since Christ manifests through his acts two different substantial 
properties, divine and human, then he must be acknowledged as having two corresponding natures 
for these substantial properties. It is exactly this link between essential properties and natures that 
Severus of Antioch later denied, and thus the ontological status of διαφορά came to the fore. Severus 
accepted at a certain point in the development of his theology the necessity to use the word ‘two’ 
when discussing Christ. However, he restricted his use of the word to properties, divine and human, 
linked to the same subject, and did not acknowledge a difference in the natures defined by those 
properties. For Severus, the union of natures in the single subject of Christ eludes the ontological 
status of the difference between the two substances of Christ. Implicit in this is that the divine and 
the human essential properties lose any ontological character and become merely conceptual. 


Maximus the Confessor later reacted to this argument very critically. In Epistle 12 (PG. 91, 
485C-D) the Confessor began his reply to this issue by defining the status of quality as an essential 
difference and as dependent on a substance, in the sense that it has no existence by itself. Maximus’ 
strategy will be to compel the anti-Chalcedonians into accepting a disjunction: either the properties 
are dependent on natures, because they do not exist in themselves as hypostases do, or they do not 
exist at all, tertium non datur. The terms used by Maximus can be traced to Porphyry’s ‘constitutive 
difference’ (διαφορὰ συστατική) and ‘specific difference’ (εἰδοποιὸς διαφορά). For example, 
according to the Isagoge, rationality is a divisive or specific difference for the substance of animal, 
but at the same time it is constitutive for the species of man. The same terminology had been found 
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earlier than Maximus in the case of Probus, and we shall argue that it can also be found in a particular 
middle byzantine handbook of logic that could well have been influenced by the Confessor. Hence, 
Maximus seems to be a recipient of this current of thought, but at the same time added something 
new to it. He offered metaphysical content to these logical tools: for Maximus, the specific and 
constitutive difference is motion. This comes straight from Maximus’ metaphysical reading of the 
story of creation, according to which God is the creator and the cause that puts in motion the 
created substance of the world. Once the fundamental aspect of motion as a consequence of the 
doctrine of creation is accepted, its essential character follows from its ontological role of being 
constitutive of the species. Therefore, if in Porphyry one can limit analysis to a logical evaluation of 
essential difference as a predicate or concept, in Maximus this essential ingredient enters the core 
of ousia itself and inheres in the essence as an accompanying motion of it. Hence, according to 
Maximus’ theory, there are some essential properties that differ from the rest of the properties that 
an entity can have; these are constitutive and specific differences. They are part of the essence and, 
stripped of them, each being disappears. This is why, even if one can observe them theoretically, 
as Severus does, one must go a step further in claiming their ontological status. The later positive 
reception of this logic of difference in John of Damascus proves that this came to be accepted as 
the standard understanding of διαφορά in the pro-Chalcedonian milieu. As a result, it would be 
tempting to conclude that one could identify the difference between the Chalcedonians and the 
anti-Chalcedonians according to their logic of identifying differences: more exactly, depending on 
the ontological interpretation of διαφορά as an essential quality that complements substance or, on 
the contrary, as a predicate or concept lacking concrete reality, one could forge his argument for the 
former or latter side respectively. 
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The Prolegomena to Rhetoric and Hermogenes and Byzantine Logical Culture 


Huge Rabes 1931 edition of a Prolegomenon Sylloge offers a collection of 34 prolegomena to 
the rhetorical curriculum, which were originally composed and compiled during different periods 
from Late Antiquity to the last centuries of Byzantium. These prolegomena comprise both general 
introductions to the study of rhetoric itself, as well as specific introductions for four of the individual 
books of the corpus of Hermogenes, namely the Progymnasmata of Aphthonius, the De Inventione 
(not by Hermogenes), the De Statibus, and the De Ideis. The present paper will demonstrate how 
this corpus of texts, whose popularity is attested by a large manuscript tradition, offers a new 
perspective on the question of the transmission of philosophical and logical culture from Alexandria 
to Constantinople, as well as the resurgence of Aristotelian logic in the ninth century. 


Rabe himself showed how these rhetorical prolegomena, beginning already with the Late Antique 
specimens among them, owe much to the philosophical prolegomena produced by the Alexandrian 
masters. George Kustas notes that “both the structure and the content of the prolegomena owe 
much to the techniques of instruction and commentary in use in Neoplatonic circles, particularly 
in Alexandria,’ adding that they are “replete with terms, definitions and quotations having their 
sources or their parallel in our Neoplatonic philosophical commentaries,’ (Studies in Byzantine 
Rhetoric, p. 26). From Aristotle’s own four questions that are to be asked before studying any subject 
(“if it is, what it is, what sort of thing it is, and why it is”), to the ten questions to be asked before 
beginning the study of Aristotelian philosophy which appear in Ammonius, Simplicius, Philoponus, 
Olymiodorus, David and Elias, and which the latter attests are owed ultimately to Proclus, to what are 
described as the “famous chapters’, the seven or eight questions (σκοπός, χρήσιμον, etc.) to be asked 
before reading a specific work - this organizational apparatus, so familiar from the Alexandrian 
commentators, appears again and again in the rhetorical prolegomena, either in an adapted form or 
carefully adhering to the Alexandrian scheme. 


Moreover, these questions, including the sets of four, of ten, and of seven, all serve as vehicles 
for importing into the rhetorical commentaries a number of ideas and methods drawn from the 
logical tradition. In other words, these questions and chapters, which are often explicitly presented 
in the rhetorical prolegomena as being the sort one asks in the study of philosophical texts, do 
not lead simply to discussions, say, of the околос of Aphthonios’ progymnasmata. They serve in 
addition as an opportunity to import large tracts of material from the Alexandrian philosophical 
commentaries themselves. One can consider for example the definition of definition, a subject which 
features especially frequently during treatment of the Aristotelian question, τί ἐστι. Just as we might 
see in the pages of David or Elias, we learn in Trophonios the Sophist, whom Rabe dates not later 
than the sixth century and whose close textual relationship with David Rabe also emphasizes, that 
a definition is formed from a genus and specific differences (Rabe I.11.12-12). One finds the same 
understanding of definition in several other prolegomena which Rabe associates with the 5-6 
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centuries, and which he characterizes as steeped in that “philosophia scholastica, quam accurate 
cognoscimus ex Davidis et Eliae scriptis, discipulorum Olympiodori.” Or take one of the sets of 
prolegomena to Hermogenes De Statibus, whose author, according to Rabe, “non erat Christianus”: 
here one learns that there are five modes of division (διαίρεσις): from genus to species, from whole 
to parts, from species of essence to accidents, from accident to essence, or from a homonymous 
word into its various significations (Rabe XIII.196.24-7.14). One finds almost exactly the same 
scheme in Elias’ prolegomena (67-68), except that he offers a sixth mode, from species to individual. 
The examples could be multiplied at length. 


These rhetorical prolegomena thus share a common literary heritage with the tradition of 
Alexandrian Neoplatonism and the commentators on Aristotle and Porphyry. It is not surprising that 
Rabe suggests that one of the rhetorical commentators may even have beena student of Olympiodorus 
himself. The Late Antique rhetorical prolegomena constitute a major vehicle for the transmission and 
diffusion of the Alexandrian logical Gedankengut. In the eleventh century they are reworked into 
two of the ripest examples of Byzantine rhetorical theory, namely the commentaries on the corpus 
of Hermogenes by John Siceliotes and John Doxapatres. This paper concludes by looking at another, 
earlier period characterized by intellectual ferment in order to assess the role of the prolegomena 
and their rich supply of philosophical ideas in the renewed interest in Aristotelian logic during the 
9% century. Can one measure the impact of the ninth-century reception of the prolegomena against 
that of possible direct contact with the Alexandrian commentators? Where in a ninth-century 
curriculum would these rhetorical prolegomena have featured relative to the commentaries on the 
Isagoge, for example? One of the commentators on Aphthonios’ Progymnasmata, whom Rabe (xlvii) 
argues could not have lived much later than the fifth century, declares that Aphthonios belongs not 
to the practical nor the theoretical part of philosophy, but “to the middle of these”, to the “organikon, 
that is, the logikon” (Rabe VIII.79.19-24). If Late Antique and Byzantine teachers believed that the 
corpus of Hermogenes belonged to the philosophical organon, then we should take them seriously 
and investigate the prolegomena to rhetoric and Hermogenes as a possible vehicle for the indirect 
transmission of the Aristotelian logical tradition. 
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Logic in Theodore the Studite - A Contribution to the Early 9" Century 
Byzantine Philosophy 


It is well known that Nicephorus of Constantinople (ca. 750/58-828) and Theodore the Studite 
(759-826) made use of a particular kind of logic in their defence of the holy icons. Scholars have 
called this logic Aristotelian. If that is the case, it should be taken as Aristotelian in the sense of the 
logic of the Neoplatonist schools. However, there are features of this logic that seem to stem from 
other quarters, viz. from the Stoics. 


Theodore’s modern biographers have not been able to identify what kind of philosophical 
material he studied during his education. The biographical sources, in accordance with the 
traditional, hagiographical genre, make rather general and edifying statements. There are, on the 
other hand, some interesting pages in Ignatius the Deacon's vita of the patriarch Nicephorus that 
are a bit more promising. Ignatius offers a list of philosophical topics Nicephorus studied in his 
early retirement from secular activity. In a footnote to the English translation Talbot (Byzantine 
Defenders of Images, Eight Saints Lives in English Translation 54 [1998] n.109) suggests that Ignatius 
copied the list from headings in an elementary textbook of logic and physics that has not been 
identified. That may well of course be the case. However, the list is quite long, and if it is copied from 
a textbook that must have been rather comprehensive. Most of what is listed is obviously material of 
Aristotelian provenance, i.e. it comes from the tradition of the mainly Neoplatonist commentators. 
There are, though, some indications that the textbook — if it really was a textbook — also contained 
material from some Stoic source, such as one of the list’s headings on “what kind of syllogism has 
only one premise”. Whatever Nicephorus read, whether a textbook or books by commentators, it 
is not improbable that the same material would have been available to Theodore, since they were 
contemporaries and both came from Constantinople. 


Theodore’s Antirrhetici tres adversus iconomachos attest to knowledge of several logical topics. 
We find a doctrine of universals, a list of categories, a theory of synonymy and homonymy, an 
application of the category of the relative, and the construction of arguments called syllogisms. The 
three treatises are internally related to one another, but they differ markedly. The arguments are in 
general put forward, as he says in the introduction to the first treatise, antithetically (κατὰ ἀντίθεσιν), 
so that it is possible to see by juxtaposition (διὰ τῆς παραθέσεως) Theodore’s own arguments and 
the arguments of his iconoclast opponent. All three treatises are characterized by argument and 
counter-argument, so that we have a kind of pro et contra argumentation. Each refutation has its own 
character. The first confronts systematically iconoclast and iconophile arguments throughout the 
whole exposition but ends, though, in a series of anathemata. The second refutation is constructed as 
a dialogue with no care for describing a setting or a scene. What counts is, like in the first refutation, 
the arguments that are played out against one another. The third is more of a systematic exposition 
of iconophile doctrine but with reference to several iconoclast opinions. 
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This description may give the impression that Theodore enters the struggle with his iconoclast 
opponent in a rather unbiased and scholarly way. As a matter of fact it seems to me that he does 
not consciously distort the iconoclast case nor make his own position easy to defend. Of course, he 
wins the contest since he is in complete control of the development of the discussion. But even so 
I would say he does not avoid the real issues and he even modifies his views in confrontation with 
iconoclast objections. 


The logical topics will be further elaborated in the final paper. What I offer here is just a 
summary of what will be the substantial part of this article: 


(1) Theodore has a doctrine of universals. He does not elaborate this topic much, but we can see 
features that he has in common with earlier thinkers: he does not hold that universals are 
dependent on the human mind alone. They somehow (it is not easy to say exactly how) exist 
in particulars and are gathered from them through experience into a concept in the human 
mind. Universals as existing in the particulars are somehow individualized and circumscribed 
by the addition of certain properties and accidents that may be classified in a list of categories. 
Universals existing in the mind are uncircumscribed since they extend to all particulars of a 
certain kind. 


(2) The list of categories is a list of circumscriptions that a being may suffer. Theodores list contains 
genuine Aristotelian categories like quantity, quality, position, place, and time. It includes also 
some items that are not in Aristotle, like inclusion, shape, and body. It is remarkable that 
relative is missing, since this category plays an important role in Theodore’s defence of the 
icons. There are several things here that need to be highlighted. 


(3) Synonymy and homonymy are applied in order to highlight and defend a certain way of 
speaking of the icons: ‘For whatever is said concerning the prototype, the same may be said 
concerning the derivation [i.e. the image], however, in the case of the prototype it is said in 
a synonymous way, because it is said properly, but in case of the derivation it is said in a 
homonymous way, since it is not said properly; (Antirrheticus 2. 16, PG 99: 360d). What is 
interesting here is the shift of focus from the universal to the particular: it is well known that 
both the universal name and its definition may be predicated synonymously of an item, but 
we find here that a singular name (term) and definite descriptions related to that name may 
be predicated synonymously of the prototype and homonymously of the image. We may say 
synonymously of Christ that this is Christ and that this is He who was crucified and He who 
rose on the third day. We may say homonymously of the icon that this is Christ and this is He 
who was crucified etc. 


(4) The category of the relative is applied by Theodore in order to support the above version of 
synonymous and homonymous predication and in order to emphasise the unity of veneration 
of Christ and the icon. The icon is shown to be related to Christ in such a way that the material 
entity as such is somehow absorbed into the reality of the paradigm. 


(5) One of the most interesting aspects of Theodore” logic is his application of argumentative 
forms that he believes to be Aristotelian. It is actually possible to identify some proper 
Aristotelian syllogisms in the texts (I have at least found one), but the argumentative forms are 
generally Stoic. They can mainly be reduced to the first two Stoic ‘indemonstrables’ (the modus 
ponens and modus tollens). It seems to me possible that Theodore may have found such logical 
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structures in a handbook, but I really doubt that he would be capable to apply them the way he 
does without some practical training. — Where did he get that? 


It is one thing to identify the above concepts and figure out their ancestry theoretically, 
but it is quite difficult to know practically which sources were available in early ninth-century 
Constantinople. 
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The Sources of Photios’ and Arethas’ Comments on the Categories 


The earliest surviving texts of post-iconoclast Byzantine philosophy are the comments on 
Aristotle’s Categories by the patriarch of Constantinople Photios (c.810-after 893) and by the 
archbishop of Caesarea Arethas (c.850-932/944). Photios comments are extant in the form of a few 
still unedited scholia as well as in the form of a continuous text under the title Clear Summary of the 
Ten Categories; this summary seems to be a later version of his more detailed commentary, and fills 
eleven chapters of his collection of essays Amphilochia (Epistulae et Amphilochia, vol. V, ed. L. G. 
Westerink [ed.], Leipzig 1986, 137-47). Arethas’ scholia are found in a single manuscript, Vaticanus 
Urbinas graecus 35 ff. 21v-29r, most probably written in Arethas’ own hand, but break off for no 
obvious reason right after the beginning of the category of quantity; these scholia have recently 
been published in a critical edition (Arethas of Caesareas Scholia on Porphyry’s Isagoge and Aristotles 
Categories, ed. M. Share, Commentaria in Aristotelem Byzantina 1, Athens 1994). My aim is to 
contribute to the discussion about the transmission of the commentary tradition of Aristotelian 
logic, by attempting to detect the various philosophical influences on these central Byzantine 
works. The prevailing view in the secondary literature is that the main influence comes from the 
Neoplatonic commentators, and it is true that one often recognizes Porphyry’s, Ammonius’ and 
Simplicius’ voices in the background of Photios and Arethas logical texts. But these are certainly 
not the only authors from whom Photios and Arethas drew extensively. Arethas, for instance, made 
constant use of the commentaries of Philoponus, Olympiodorus and Elias without mentioning 
them, and it is not at all clear whether he himself excerpted them from the original commentaries, 
whether he found them in a single manuscript, or whether he assembled them from more than one. 
In addition, although John of Damascus’ influence is often evident, the Byzantine commentators 
do not explicitly refer to him nor, for that matter, to Theodore Abu Qurrah, whose logical treatise 
Arethas owned and annotated. Since the Byzantines did not mention in most cases the authors on 
whose writings they heavily relied, and since they seem to have drawn their material from different 
texts at different sections of their writings, the task of revealing their sources is not straightforward, 
and the results are not always conclusive. Nevertheless, I think it is worthwhile and important to 
examine the variety of sources used by the early Byzantine commentators of Aristotle's Categories in 
order to trace the stages in the development of Aristotelian logic, but also in order to be in a position 
to assess the much debated originality of the Byzantine thinkers. 
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Substance as Self-Subsistent Entity 


The understanding of substance as self-subsistent entity is an idea elaborated by the masters 
of the Neoplatonic School of Alexandria in the framework of the exegesis of Aristotle’s Categories. 
This idea has a considerable posterity in Byzantine philosophy. For our purpose two phases of this 
history are particularly interesting to comment upon: the contribution of Photius and Psellos. In the 
ninth century Photius mentions this concept explicitly (Amphilochia, 138.26-29): Παρὰ μέντοι τὰ 
εἰρημένα λέγεται οὐσία καὶ πᾶν ὅπερ ἐστὶν αὐτοσύστατον, οὗ καὶ τὸν λόγον εἰκότως ἄν τις ποδοίη, 
πρᾶγμα εἶναι λέγων αὐθύπαρκτον, μὴ δεόμενον ἑτέρου πρὸς ὕπαρξιν, οἷον ἄνθρωπος, βοῦς, πῦρ, 
γῆ καὶ τὰ ὅμοια. 


Then in the eleventh century, in a short treatise on whether substance is a self-subsistent entity 
(Phil. Min. Opus 7) Psellus addresses the question of the sense in which substance (ousia) can 
qualify as self-subsistent (authyparktos), as was claimed, he says, by philosophers of the past. But the 
question, asks Psellus, is, first, what do we mean by the term “self-subsistent” and, second, whether 
any of the senses of “self-subsistent” can reasonably apply to substance. Does an entity qualify as 
“self-subsistent” if it exists by itself, ie. is ontologically independent, or, alternatively, when it exists 
without being caused by some antecedent cause, that is, causally independent, asks Psellus. Psellus 
argues for the former option; for, he argues, no being (on) is without cause; the only sense in which 
an entity deserves to be called “self-subsistent” is in an ontological sense, that is, when no other 
being is needed for it to exist. 


There are at least three interesting things in this small piece of philosophical prose; first, that 
Psellus addresses a philosophical question that is not of exegetical nature and seeks to determine his 
personal position by working out what the concepts suggest; second, his method of doing so involves 
the division and subordination of all beings from top down, what he describes as “hypovasis”, namely 
"descent a Neoplatonic term, indicative of Psellus’ philosophical education and inclination. Finally, 
Psellus confines his inquiry to the sensible realm and opts for an Aristotelian solution inspired 
by the Categories. Substance in the Categories is ontologically but not causally self-subsistent; for 
individuals (like Socrates) are caused by antecedent causes (his parents), yet depend on no other 
being for their existence. Psellus seems to imply that the term “self-subsistent” is used in a different 
sense in the theological discourse (concerning God) and in the ontological discourse. In the latter 
there is no self-subsistent entity in the causal sense, including intelligible ones (e.g. substance). 
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A Collection of Logical Texts in Syriac (Ms. Vat. sir. 158) 


The Syriac manuscript Vat. sir. 158, probably produced in the ninth (or tenth) century, contains 
several texts related to Aristotelian logic and may thus serve as an exemplary case-study of a self- 
contained logical collection in one manuscript produced in or around the ninth century. Its contents 
include primary texts (Aristotles Categories, Peri hermeneias, and Prior Analytics), what we might 
call an intermediary text (Porphyry’s Eisagoge), and further supplementary texts on these, such as 
commentaries, a diagrammatic outline several folios long, and а Ше of Aristotle anda short introduction 
to his works. This paper, intended for an audience not necessarily conversant with Syriac, will focus 
on this collection of texts by discussing several questions about its contents and their arrangement, 
both on its own and in comparison with manuscripts similar in type in Syriac (including some 
Tochterhandschriften that used Vat. sir. 158 as a Vorlage), Greek, Arabic, and Armenian. 


Aristotelianism and Greek into Syriac 


By far the majority of literature translated into Syriac comes from Greek. While this Greek- 
to-Syriac literature is made up of much that is patently and explicitly religious — such as the Bible 
in more than one version, commentaries on the Bible, liturgical texts, homilies, and hagiography 
— there is also no small amount of non-Christian Greek literature. This ranges from gnomological 
collections to well-known Greek philosophical texts. In the latter category we have especially works 
connected to the Corpus Aristotelicum, on both the physical and the logical sides. To mention only 
a few: the pseudo-Aristotelian De mundo, the Categories, Peri hermeneias, the Prior Analytics, 
and Porphyry’s Eisagoge. To judge from surviving manuscripts, some of these philosophical texts, 
especially on logic, continued to be read and copied well into the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


This translated Aristotelian material also occasioned and inspired several works written in 
Syriac by authors such as Proba, Sergius of Rés‘aina, Severus Sebok"t, Jacob of Edessa, Iso bok^t of 
Rev Ardašir, Patriarch Timothy I, Dionysius bar Slibi, Ya‘qub bar Sakko, and Gregory bar ‘Ebràya. 
In addition, Paul the Persian, author of at least two works touching on logic, may have written in 
Middle Persian, but this is not certain and these works survive only in Syriac. Finally, as in Greek, in 
Syriac we have a number of texts that combine both theology and logic, such as surviving texts from 
John Philoponus (written in Greek but mostly surviving only in Syriac), an apologetic treatise of a 
certain Elia addressed to Leo of Harran, Theodore bar Konïs Book of Scholia (incorporating some 
work of Silvanus of Qardu), and an apologetic treatise of Nonnus of Nisibis. 


‘The texts in the manuscript 
Here follows a listing of the contents of Vat. sir. 158 with a few remarks. 


f. lv Story on Porphyry and the Eisagoge (incomplete) 
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This work is called a story (tas‘i0a, the same word used in titles of Syriac hagiography) and 
presents a view of Porphyry’s life and the writing of the Eisagoge for Chrysaorius. Unfortunately 
only this one page of the work survives, but later in this manuscript this story becomes the subject 


of a lemmatized commentary. 


ff. 2r-16r Porphyry’s Eisagoge (leaves missing at the beginning) 


While Aristotle’s own works may be considered primary for logic (in Greek as well as in 
Syriac), the Eisagoge, whether it is an introduction to the Categories, to logic, or even to philosophy 
considered more broadly, stands on another level. Nevertheless, commentators both Greek and 
Syriac found the Eisagoge to be well worth commenting on in its own right, just like the works of 
Aristotle. This work, then, might best be considered an intermediary text between the works of 
Aristotle and the commentaries on the works of Aristotle. The Syriac text of the Eisagoge in this 
manuscript is the second Syriac translation of the work, an earlier one having been made in the 
sixth century. The colophon to the text as it stands in this manuscript runs as follows: 


Finished is the Eisagoge of Porphyry the philosopher, which was translated from Greek into 
Syriac as accurately as possible by the pious brother Mar Athanasius of the holy Monastery of 
Bet Malka in the year 956 [Anno Graecorum] in the month of January [= 645 CE]. 


This translator, Athanasius, studied with Severus Sebok't (mentioned above) at the Monastery 
of Qennesre and he also penned an introduction to logic. 


ff. 16r-26r A diagrammatic outline for logical terms 


Diagrams to illustrate the relationships of certain logical terms and categories are not 
uncommon in the manuscripts of logical works in various languages, but rarely do they span so 
many folios. Here, across ten folios we have several diagrams under the title Divisions of the Eisagoge 
of Porphyry the Philosopher covering, for example, what genus is predicated on, the divisions of 
ousia, the divisions of the propositions in syllogisms, and the division of difference and differences. 


ff. 26v-27r An introduction to Aristotle's writings 


The title of the work is Something showing the causes for which Aristotle the philosopher composed 
all his work. It deals exclusively with Aristotle’s logical works. 


ff. 27r-27v Life of Aristotle 

The title of this short work is The story of Aristotle in brief. It covers the basics of Aristotle’s life, 
well known from other sources in other languages, too, and mentions Aristotle's students. 

ff. 27v-63v Aristotle, Categories 


Here we have the Syriac translation of Jacob of Edessa. There are two other extant versions: 
an earlier, anonymous, translation, and another translation by Jacob’s near contemporary, George, 
Bishop of the Arabs. But it is Jacob’s version that, to judge from surviving manuscripts, had the 
widest circulation among Syriac readers. 


ff. 63v-95v Aristotle, Peri hermeneias 
ff. 95v-107r Aristotle, Prior Analytics 
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ff. 107r-131r Commentary on Porphyry’s Eisogoge 


The rubric for this part of the manuscript runs: Commentaries of the Eisagoge: Seven kephalaia 
necessary for us (to ask) before (we study) every book. Included also in this section of the manuscript, 
on ff. 129r-131r and continuing on 134r — written, it seems, in another hand — is the commentary 
(nuhhara) to the “story” on f. 1v mentioned above. This commentary has much іп common with the 
prolegomena-commentaries well known from earlier commentators writing in Greek. 


ff. 131r-135r Letters to Priests and Deacons 


The last set of texts fits incongruously with the rest of the manuscripts contents: these few 
letters have no explicitly logical content at all. They may, however, have served as rhetorical models 
for Syriac letter-writing. 


Comparanda manuscripta Syriaca &c. 


This manuscript was copied in extenso (or mostly so) at least a few times some centuries later. 
These “Tochterhandschriften” are Firenze BML Or. 209 [Assemani 196] (1585 CE), Firenze BML 
Or. 174 [Assemani 183-184] (1592 CE), and BnF syr. 248 (1637 CE). Other distinct Syriac logical 
manuscripts that will serve us as comparanda, aside from some fragments, include: BL Add. 14658 
(7 cent.), BL Add. 14659 (8/95 cent.), BL Add. 14660 (9%/10% cent.), BnF syr. 354 (the first part, 
from 1224 CE), Berlin 88 (1259/60), India Office 9 (165.185 cent.?), Camb. Add. 2011 (185 cent.), 
Camb. Add. 3284 (18% cent.), Camb. Add. 2812 (1806 CE), and Berlin 89 (21882). Naturally, a more 
immediate value lies with the manuscripts closest in probable age to Vat. sir. 158, but even the later 
copies deserve consideration, not least because they give us a possible glimpse of their Vorlagen. In 
addition, these later copies show us what later (sometimes much later!) students of logic in Syriac 
may have had at their disposal, and in what arrangements, just as Vat. sir. 158 shows us the same for 
the period around the ninth century. 


We will also consider, although more briefly, a few manuscripts of related subject matter in 
Greek, Armenian, and Arabic. We have some such earlier manuscripts in Greek, but in Armenian 
and Arabic the copies are later (from around the thirteenth century and later). 


Some questions 


As we consider the textual material that this manuscript offered to the interested reader in 
the ninth or tenth century (and later), some questions come to mind. First, why these texts and not 
others? Can we say what made the scribe include exactly this collection of texts in the manuscript? 
And why are the texts in this order? Some of them have an obvious connection, as in the case of 
the Eisagoge, the Categories, Peri hermeneias, and the Prior Analytics. We thus have the first three 
parts of the Organon prefaced by the Eisagoge. But interspersed among these we also have a few 
commentaries, commentary-like material, and very brief orientations to the logical curriculum. 
The manuscripts end is the ill-fitting group of a few letters, which, as mentioned above, may at least 
have made an accompanying rhetorical contribution. So, leaving aside this last text-group, we have 
a fairly comprehensive initial course in logic, a course offering both the foundational texts from 
Aristotle and the intermediary “introduction” of Porphyry, as well as supplementary, perhaps more 
gentle, guides which might have been especially suitable for beginners in a logical curriculum. 
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Concluding aim 


This manuscript, at least in part, has been discussed to some degree by Anton Baumstark 
and, more recently, Henri Hugonnard-Roche. It has, however, never been studied in detail as a 
whole package of logical material as prepared in or around the ninth century. This investigation, 
then, following the outline, questions, and comparanda given above, has as its goal exactly that 
focused study of the transmission of a heavily Greek-based course into the hands of a Syriac reader. 
One advantage of this kind of study is that we are thus considering a real textual artifact, that is, 
an actual collection of several closely related texts side-by-side in a single codex that is relatively 
fixed in time (if not place) that would have been available all together to a prospective reader then 
and thereafter; we are thus not considering the history of Syriac literature or of philosophy on the 
basis of a more abstract collection of texts gathered from several manuscripts of different places 
and time periods, or worse, merely from printed editions. At the minimum, we can be sure that at 
least the texts compiled in this codex, which was itself copied more or less intact a few times in the 
following centuries, were available to some readers beginning sometime in the ninth century or 
soon thereafter. 
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The Episcopal Palace in Early Byzantium: Introduction to the Round Table 


Throughout late antiquity the most important reference model for the residences of the upper 
classes was the imperial palaces, for their typological variety, for the complexity of the functions 
and especially for the prestige of their role. A composite architectural language grew up, which 
mixed different elements: reception halls, peristyles, triclinia, private baths were present as well in 
the aristocratic houses as in the episcopia and the praetoria, giving the architecture of power a broad 
appearance of uniformity. 


It is important to examine the episcopia keeping in mind this overview. After a first phase of 
development of the ecclesiastical residential typology, from the late 4 ^ century these complexes tend 
to assume monumental forms, adjoining the episcopal church. It is no coincidence that they gradually 
began to host administrative and representative functions as the role of the bishops increased. 


In the 5% and in the 6% century many episcopia were decorated with prestigious furnishings 
(mosaics, wall paintings), frequently showing a selection in the repertoire of the subjects: for 
example, mosaics with figurate subjects were rare and the walls showed merely geometric, symbolic 
or religious scenes; statues were infrequent. 


A distinguishing feature of these complexes was first ofall the connection between the residential 
area and the buildings of worship (the cathedral, the baptistery, other churches and chapels, often 
better known than the residences through the archaeological practice), but also rooms for charitable 
or catechetical functions were present. Other common features can be identified in the presence of 
boundary walls and of an ornate facade, or in the development of internal paths, which followed 
the liturgical practices. Within the episcopia there were many reception halls and services areas 
(housing, kitchens, baths, workshops, warehouses, etc.), too. Also rare cases of episcopal offices can 
be probably recognized. 


It is interesting to observe that within the episcopal architecture, in the course of time, recessive 
typological elements were sometimes present, as for example the triclina with more than a apse, 
of palatial derivation. In those cases, such as in the Lateranus palace of Rome and the episcopal 
triclinium of Ravenna, the presence of this particular type of room depended on the prestige and 
also on the capacity issues: the bishops, in fact, could host a great number of diners and had the 
social need of exhibiting a luxurious triclinium, as the ones occasionally described by the written 
sources. Sigma tables and other significant elements of status could adorn the dining rooms, as 
some episcopal residence testify. 


All these aspects are emerging more and more through the recent archaeological researches, 
opening the way to further perspectives in the study of episcopia and also shifting the focus on the 
economic phenomena related to the development of these new centers of the power. 
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The Episcopal Palaces: 
Worldly Splendor in the Style of the Ruling Class Versus Monastic Virtues 


In this paper aspects of the Episcopal palace in early Byzantium will be examined focusing on 
the literary sources and combining them with archaeological evidence. Emphasis will be placed on 
the splendor attested for the Episcopal palaces. 


The magnificence of the architecture and of the décor of the Episcopal palaces makes sense only 
if the class origin of the bishops in Late Antiquity is taken into consideration and the social, political 
and economic power of the office is appreciated. As the cities’ ruling class was declining, many of its 
members were attracted to a career in the Church to avoid the economic burdens of their office. Also 
members of the senatorial class were attracted to the Episcopal office. Competition of candidates for 
the Episcopal office was fierce. Ammianus Marcellinus referring to the contest between Damasus 
and Ursinus for the bishopric of Rome in 366, explains how the luxurious life in the city would 
attract to the bishopric men who wanted to enjoy this life; they would enjoy ostentatious gifts from 
members of the high class, especially women, ride in carriages, have splendid dresses, and enjoy 
dinners more lavish than those of kings. John Chrysostom in his On the Priesthood, establishing 
the ideal qualities of the priests and bishops, explains that the office was so attractive that led to 
payment of fees for ordination and consecration. The practice was forbidden by several Church 
Councils, and Justinianic Novel 123. 


Famous cases of Episcopal corruption are that of Sophronius, bishop of Pompeiopolis, who 
enriched from the properties of the Church, and that of Antoninus, bishop of Ephesus. Antoninus 
was charged among others, for removing marble slabs from the entrance of the baptistery and 
used them to adorn his own baths, and for removing columns set up for years for the church and 
taking them into his own triclinium. In Byzantium Episcopal palaces continued for centuries to be 
constructed with a splendid display of marble, as that of John Apokaukos (1213-1313 centuries) in the 
small provincial city of Naupaktos, a real small palace (συνεπτυγμένον παλάτιον). 


John Chrysostom, patriarch of Constantinople from 398, reduced the extravagant expenses 
of his Episcopal palace and its ostentatious luxury, and transferred the funds to the hospital. The 
bishop’s triclinium was very large and could accommodate up to forty bishops. John Chrysostom 
ended the frequent banquets at the Episcopal palace and lived with modesty. Dining at the Episcopal 
Palace was an opportunity to establish or strengthen contacts with members of the upper class 
and of the imperial family (e.g. Pulcheria and her sisters used to dine at the Patriarchal palace on 
Sundays followings communion). 


However, John Chrysostom increased the wealth of his Church. The complex of buildings 
which Olympias donated to the patriarchal Great Church of Constantinople included her house, a 
tribunal, private baths, various buildings in the neighborhood, butchery. 
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Edifying stories offer us glimpses into Episcopal palaces. Saint John the Almsgiver, patriarch of 
Alexandria, placed a bag with seven and half pounds of gold offered by a ship owner under the holy 
table in the oratory of his cubiculum and performed the liturgy. He had the money chest under his 
bed, and gold coins were carried into his palace in jars labeled “Finest honey” or “Unsmoked honey”. 
In ecclesiastical residences with syneisaktoi womens cloths, baskets and spinning instruments were 
obvious around. 


The magnificence of bishops’ palaces is revealed in the archaeological excavations in their 
size and location, as for example, at Ephesus with 25 rooms and a bath, and at Butrint with over 30 
rooms (5! c.). 


The view which apsidal halls enjoyed can be felt today at the sixth-century Episcopal Palace at 
Porec, continuously used in the Middle Ages, next to Euphrasius Basilica. Built by the maritime city 
wall, it was raised over the wall and opened to the marvelous view of the sea. Similar view enjoyed 
other Episcopal Palaces, such as that at Nikopolis in Greece and at the Castra Porphyrion in Israel. 


The location of some Episcopal palaces on the cities’ acropolis underlines the bishops 
authority. At Scythopolis the entire acropolis was an ecclesiastical domain with the Round Church 
and a monastery and the Bishop’s palace in the centre. Similar was the arrangement in Justiniana 
Prima (Caricin Grad). In this latter case the two apsidal halls (in the complex IV and in the Building 
III), both belonging to the episcopal complex, have been identified as the secretarium and the hall 
of the salutatio. Following the fashion of the triclinia of the domus in use during different seasons 
of the year, texts attest similar use of triclinia in Episcopal palaces (e.g. winter triclinium in the acta 
of the council of 536). 


The House of the Ekdikos at Nikopolis in Greece has been identified with the Bishops palace 
on account of its location west of the Basilica A across the street, the two rooms with frescoes 
depicting saints with halos under a staircase, crosses in niches and movable objects with Christian 
symbols. The unusual oval form of the bathtub may reflect the taste of a bishop. 


Architectural similarities with the domus are discerned everywhere. The sixth-century 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, south-west of the Great Church, included the Large Hall with three 
bays, dating to the 6" century, an atrium surrounded by rooms in 3 stories of which the 2 survive. 
It is usually identified as the Large Sekreton of the Patriarchate. The Large Hall had a flat (perhaps 
partly) roof serving as a terrace (as the late remodeling of the House of Ekdikos), accessible from 
the rooms above the south-west vestibule of the church. Among the alterations of Patriarch Thomas 
was the construction of a cross-vaulted substructure beneath the antechamber of the Large Hall, 
tentatively identified with the Patriarchal library, burnt in 791. 


As the luxurious decoration and furniture of the Episcopal palaces is lost, texts offer us some 
glimpses of the interior and of the bishops’ customs in the domestic and administrative context. 
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Everyday Life and Production in Early Byzantine Episcopeia from the Aegean 
and the Mainland, Greece: The Material Culture Evidence. 


Archaeological research of the last 30 years or so continues to offer new and vital material 
evidence in many sites in Greece, dated in the early Byzantine period. Due to this, there has been 
an increase in the number of publications concerning greater or smaller architectural complexes, 
workshops and agricultural production centres as well as objects of material culture of the same 
period. At the same time, researchers are re-examining the material from past excavations by 
applying new methodologies and are approaching this period knowing that after the first decades of 
the 7^ century we enter the transitional period of Byzantium, an era which cannot be understood 
just by examining the surface of the evidence. It needs research and in depth analysis, comparison 
and most of all re-examination of the evidence in new ways. 


The topic of the round table concerns the Episcopal palace in early Byzantium. But what 
do we call episcopeion? There are very few cases in which episcopeion has been identified with an 
inscription. In most cases, episcopeion is identified as a large complex of buildings including apart of 
the basilica and the baptistery, the episcopal palace with the auxiliary spaces. During the 6" century 
we notice that the residencies which are characterized as episcopal palaces are large and luxurious, 
and basically do not differ from the wealthy residencies of that era; moreover, the bishop at that time 
was part of the city’s élite. 


It is known that since the late 6^ and mainly during the 7 ® century significant changes in 
the early byzantine cities are observed. Similarly, during the same period we observe changes in 
the use of parts of the buildings that have been identified as episcopeia. A very important change is 
the transfer of production and packaging workshops of agricultural products inside the Episcopal 
complex, whereas in some cases ample storage places are created. 


The episcopeia that have been identified in the Aegean and the mainland of Greece area are 
plenty, yet, many of them have been excavated according to old methods and very often there is not 
enough evidence about the late phases of these buildings. Additionally, in previous publications 
all the small findings and the objects of material culture are not being properly analysed. As a 
result, it is not easy for the researcher to detect the changes in the uses within an era, that is, of the 
transitional byzantine period, in which the administrative and the production activities seem to be 
housed in the same building. 


In this presentation we will examine some cases of episcopeia which have been unearthed in 
the Aegean and the Greek mainland. There are, however, concerns regarding the dating of the main 
and late phase of these complexes, the change of the use of some areas and their transformation to 
production facilities, the examination of the products produced within them as well as the analysis 
and presentation of the material culture found during excavation. 
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The study and analysis of the data may allow us, to a certain extent, to get an idea about the 
standards of daily life in these particular building complexes. At the same time, with the aim of 
archaeological data, we could investigate the degree of intervention of the clergy officials in the 
production process. It is known, however, from written sources that the Church and its officials 
possess great property in certain areas, produce and trade goods, as well. Moreover, studies and 
findings of the few past years confirm the above hypothesis. We believe that the ongoing study of 
the material culture will be an effort to investigate the extent of this phenomenon during the early 
byzantine period. 
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The Episkopeion of Constantinople in the Early Byzantine Period 


Since its very origin, the episcopal residence at Constantinople appears to be closely linked, 
due to either functional, practical or historical reasons, to the major ecclesiastic complex known 
as the Great Church (the Megale Ekklesia)'. This should be the fundamental premise one has to 
take into account when dealing with a group of buildings (the episkopeion) that had almost totally 
vanished, or with the rather confuse and puzzling picture offered by the available sources. 


Early modern scholars, first of all Ducange, collected a file of related sources and records. 
Ducanges dossier was accurately revaluated and discussed only as late as the second half of the 
20" century, when the topography of the area between Hagia Sophia and the open space of the 
Augusteion became the subject of several scientific works. Two among them were definitely aimed at 
defining the location and layout of the episkopeion/patriarchate: the first was published by Rodolphe 
Guilland in 1955. A second, by Raymond Janin, appeared in 1962. Furthermore, in 1959 Cyril 
Mango had made the episcopal headquarter the subject of some fundamental remarks, included 
in his monography devoted to the Chalke, the monumental entranceto the Great Palace looking 
out onto the Augusteion. Mangos suggestions on the episcopal building will be resumed only in 
the late 1970s, thanks to the renewed attention payed to the wall mosaic decoration of the rooms 
above the southwest ramp and vestibule of Hagia Sophia. On this occasion, Robin Cormack and 
Ernst Hawkins, on the base of the first ever detailed analysis on the masonry of the abovementioned 
rooms, were able to reassert the direct architectural intercommunication between the core of the 
episcopal residence and the south gallery of Hagia Sophia. They also proposed a 6"-century date 
for the structures involved. This proved to be a pivotal step for later researches. Since 2006, when 
a substantial contribution on the baptisteries of Hagia Sophia by Ken Dark and Jan Kostenec saw 
the light, the relevant traces of the nowadays vanished buildings adjoining the southwest corner of 
the Justinianic Great Church were even more considered. Dark and Kostenec continued their own 
researches, mostly based on archaeological surveys on the spot together with a new approach to 
primary sources. They gradually presented the results of their Hagia Sophia Project in a number of 
reports, followed, in 2014, by a final report. This latter indeed represents a newly conceived approach 
to a peculiar issue: i.e. that of the 7"-century additions the sources recorded for the episkopeion, 
which had constituted, by the way, the main topic of Guilland’s early contribution. 





1 Selected bibliography: В. GUILLAND, Le Thomaites et le Patriarcat, “Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik” 5 
(1956), pp. 27-40 ; C. MANGO, The Brazen House: a study of the vestibule of the Imperial Palace of Constantinople, Kobenhavn: 
Munksgaard, 1959 (Arkaeologisk-kunsthistoriske meddelelser, 4,4); R. JANIN, Le palais patriarcal de Constantinople, “Revue des 
études byzantines” 20 (1962), pp. 131-155; R. CORMACK, E. HAWKINS, The Mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul: The Rooms above 
the Southwest Vestibule and Ramp, “Dumbarton Oaks Papers’, 31 (1977), pp. 175-251; W. MAYER, Cathedral church or cathedral 
churches? The situation at Constantinople (с. 360-404AD), “Orientalia christiana periodica” 66/1 (2000), рр. 49-68; К. DARK, J. 
KOSTENEC, The Byzantine Patriarchate in Constantinople and the Baptistery of the Church of Hagia Sophia, “Architectura’, 36/2 
(2006), pp. 113-130; K. DARK, J. KOSTENEC, The Patriarchal Palace at Constantinople in the seventh century: locating the Thomaites 
and the Makron, “Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik”, 64 (2014), pp. 33-40. 
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Once taken into account the formative stages of the institution of the Great Church, lasting for 
about two centuries before the Justinianic interventions took place, the frame in which the episcopal 
residence is to be located is admittedly quite unclear. A first phase of the episkopeion should have 
preceded the construction of the church of (Hagia) Sophia in the 360s. Disorders during the early 
phase of the post-Nicene Christological controversy at Constantinople seems to have taken place 
around the church of (Hagia) Eirene. Before 360, Hagia Eirene undoubtedly played the role of the 
episcopal church of the New Rome, as an early and reliable source like Socrates, who wrote around 
439, appears to stress. 


The Christological controversy led to an extreme fragmentation of the religious pattern of 
Constantinople. There is strong evidence for the existence of more than one episcopal centre during 
the momentous decades 350-380. Homoean predominance under Constantius II and Valens did 
not prevent other factions -- the Nicene, the Novatians, etc., from doing their best efforts to maintain 
their own episkopeia. 


Thus far, the first mention of a collectively recognizable oikia for the bishop (Nectarius, 381- 
394) appears after the Nicene creed was established as the unique orthodoxy by Theodosius I. 
Sozomenos reports its destruction by fire during the late anti-Nicene mobs led in 388 by the not 
still extinguished homoean party. According to a long lasting tradition, this oikia was plausibly 
located in the nearby of the episcopal church, the Eirene, or, at least, between this latter and the 
newly constructed church of Sophia, which seemingly acquired, between 360 and 381, a new status 
at the expense of the Hagia Eirene. 


The term episkopeion makes its appearance at the beginning of the 5" century as well. Palladius 
uses it in the biography of John Chrysostom. Only in the 9" century, with Theophanes, the word 
patriarcheion became to be standard. We do not know whether the episkopeion of Palladius was 
burnt down or not during the disorders that certainly damaged the Great Church complex in 404, 
but we can easily venture that it was fated to be reduced to ashes, together with the whole complex, 
during the Nika revolt of 532. 


There is no evidence supporting the assumption that the Justinianic reconstruction of 532 has 
implied a relocation of the episcopal residence. After the 6" century, in any case, sources agree in 
assuming that it was a multi-storied building and that it lay in the area between Hagia Sophia and 
the Augusteion. The new episkopeion was probably to be accessed directly through Hagia Sophias 
north-western ramp, or, possibly, by means of secondary doors, as told in the Life of Theodore of 
Sykeon (between 596 and 602). Some of the adjoining rooms still extant in the area of the ramp 
were reasonably identified -- already by Mango - as a part of the residence (Great Sekreton, Small 
Sekreton). We cannot be sure that this was the secretarium where we are told the council of 553 
was held. Sekreton, nonetheless, is the word John of Ephesus uses to single out the rooms where 
archbishop John III Scholastikos (567-577) put several miaphysite bishops under trial in 574-577. 
Mango argued that this represented the core of the building, and he advanced the opinion that 
it was to be dated not before the reign of Justin П (565-578). John III is indeed credited with a 
lavish rebuilding of the residence, witnessed once again by John of Ephesus. This reconstruction, 
according to John’s narration, was due to a further fire, occurred in December 563, which is known 
to have seriously damaged the narthex of Hagia Eirene and most of the surrounding area. Thus far, 
it could be suggested that, earlier than 563, the episkopeion still lay closer to Hagia Eirene while the 
destructions in 532 did not cause it to move from his primeval site. 
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Patriarch Thomas I (607-610) is responsible for an enlargement of the complex, to which new 
extensions were added, the most well-known being the so-called Thomaites, a large, elongated hall. 
This latter, on the base of Guilland, Janin, and later contributions, was located, by large consent, to 
the east of Hagia Sophia or along the eastern side of the Augusteion. Dark and Kostenec questioned 
this point, providing a new reading of the extant traces on the masonry of the southwest corner of 
Hagia Sophia. According to their conclusion, the later addition of patriarch Thomas I (607-610) 
pointed toward the west and the atrium of Hagia Sophia. The new topographical hypothesis would 
be supported, by the way, by the well-known passage of Theophanes related to the first dethronement 
of Justinian II (695). The text, in fact, tells how the patrikios Leontius, having summoned a large 
crowd hostile to the emperor in the atrium of Hagia Sophia, was able to come up to the episcopal 
residence directly from the atrium and to urge patriarch Callinicus I (693-705) to support overtly 
the revolt. Asa result, the early 7^-century additions should have been enough limited as far as their 
extent is concerned. 
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The Bishops Palace of Miletus in Caria (Turkey) 


The Bishop’s Palace in the centre of Miletus in Caria, on the west coast of Asia Minor, dates from 
the first half of the fifth century AD. It replaced a late Roman peristyle house from the third century 
AD that had undergone renovation in the fourth century. The fifth-century building was closely 
associated with the oratory of St Michael and can thus be identified as the episcopal palace. The 
oratory flanked the residence to the south, served as palace chapel, and was rebuilt in the seventh- 
century. The original oratory appears to date from the fifth century, when the palace was built; it 
had a single nave that consisted of a former temple cella and was too small for a parish church; it 
can only have served as palace chapel. In the early seventh century the temple cella was replaced 
by a three-aisled basilica with galleries and an inscription that identifies the edifice as an oratory 
(rather than as a parish church) and relates the rebuilding to the patriarch of Constantinople and 
the local clergy (rather than to a worldly donor). The oratory, a vestibule in the form of an elongated 
apsidal hall, a relatively large main hall, and the absence of a central peristyle court distinguish the 
palace from the peristyle houses of late antiquity and link it to the Byzantine Palace at Ephesus. The 
new features may reflect the establishment of a new elite of clerical office-bearers that replaced the 
leading families of old. 
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An Archiepiscopal City: Justiniana Prima as the Seat of the Primate of Dacia 


The recent discovery of a series of seals of a certain ‘Archiepiscopus Ioannes’ in Caricin Grad 
have provided an almost conclusive answer to the long debated question as to whether this site was 
Justiniana Prima. These seals come as a reminder of the special character of this city and of the 
status of the ecclesiastical authority which was based at it: Justiniana Prima was built to serve the 
seat of an archiepiscopus. 


Novel XI of Justinian defines the area of jurisdiction of the new archdiocese as being identical 
to the civil diocese of Dacia. This means the creation of an independent church for the Latin 
speaking northwest Balkans, comprising the provinces of Moesia Superior, Dacia Mediterranea, 
Dacia Ripensis, and Dardania. The bishop of Justiniana Prima would be the ecclesiastical primate of 
four metropolitans and about fifteen bishops. Although comparatively small, this jurisdiction was 
envisaged as a fully autocephalous (independent) unit of the imperial church, within the Patriarchate 
of Rome. That is to say, the position of Justiniana Prima would be the equivalent of Ephesus for Asia, 
Caesarea of Cappadocia for Pontus, and Thessalonica for Macedonia. 


The written sources provide information about the role of diocesan primates (archbishops) and 
their duties. The letters of Basil of Caesarea, reveal that the bishop of the diocesan capital of Pontus 
held annual councils with the metropolitans and bishops under his jurisdiction. These meetings were 
normally organized during the festival of the local martyr Eupsychios, and were the opportunity for 
various kinds of ecclesiastical business to be carried out, such as the election of new bishops, and 
meetings of the clergy with the civil authorities. Regular episcopal meetings were probably instrumental 
in carrying out the government of the church, and they seem to have become closely related to the cult 
of local saints, to whose festivals the bishops were invited to participate, providing the occasion for 
their gatherings. Indeed, one of the archiepiscopal seals found in Caricin Grad bears the image of the 
martyr Saint Priscus, whose cult must have been central in the life of the new archbishopric. 


The special role of archbishoprics in the administration of the church probably had implications 
for their building infrastructure, but our archaeological knowledge about archiepiscopal residences 
in Late Antiquity is very small: the residences of the bishops of Alexandria, Antioch, Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, Ephesos, Caesarea, and Thessalonike are virtually unknown. By contrast, the excavations 
at Caricin Grad have revealed an entire city which was built in purpose, partly in order to serve 
as the base of a diocesan primate. An exceptional and unique site in every way, Caricin Grad can 
provide us with information about how the East Roman authorities understood a city associated 
with the specific functions of an archdiocese. This paper will discuss how our understanding of 
the site can be enhanced and informed by taking account of its special status in the administrative 
landscape of the East Roman Empire and its church. 


The compound of the fortified acropolis of Caricin Grad has been reasonably identified as the 
archiepiscopal residence and cathedral. By its size, fortification, and inner organisation, this fortified 
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residence recalls other Justinianic structures of the Limes provinces, such as the Sinai Monastery, 
and the fortresses of North Africa. Its most distinctive element are two large reception halls, perhaps 
related with episcopal councils under the archbishop of Justiniana Prima. Their building type is 
repeated in the compound of the so-called praetorium in the Upper Town, which has been tentatively 
interpreted as the headquarters of the civil or military authority. This interpretation is currently 
difficult to prove, but, if true, the peripheral position and small size of the so-called praetorium 
would suggest that the role of the civil authority in Justiniana Prima was secondary. The city was 
dominated by ecclesiastical complexes, the number and density of which turned the urban space 
into a ritual landscape. Could these numerous churches represent the cults of martyrs and saints 
in the jurisdiction of Justiniana Prima, thus celebrating the bonds between the archbishop and his 
suffragans? For all purposes, it seems that the whole city of Justiniana Prima was designed as an 
extended archiepiscopal residence, a Byzantine ‘cathedral city. 
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Les espaces domestiques et &conomies 
de la résidence épiscopale protobyzantine de Byllis (Albanie) 


Dans son état du УГ s., le groupe épiscopal de Byllis était bordé au sud par un passage ouest/ 
est, qui desservait l'atrium, lexonarthex et l'ensemble baptismal de la basilique cathédrale. Vers lest, 
cet ancien decumanus envahi par l’Eglise, traversait une cour quadrangulaire autour de laquelle se 
concentraient les activités profanes, économiques, agricoles, du quartier épiscopal. Véritable secteur 
voué au service de l'évêque, cette insula episcopalis a pris forme au tout début du VI° s. Elle constituait 
un ensemble urbain cohérent, dépendant de l'évêché mais distinct de l'espace liturgique, coupé de 
l'espace public mais possédant un accès direct au cardo longé par le rempart protobyzantin. 


La cour médiane résultait de l'arasement vers la fin du V* s. des bâtiments qui bordaient le 
decumanus au sud, suivant la grille urbaine hellénistique. À leur place on édifia un grand bàtiment 
pourvu d'un étage, dont l'alignement différait nettement et qui fermait au sud la cour qu'il dominait 
par son volume. Les fenêtres des cinq pièces de l'étage ouvrant vers la cour portaient un décor 
crucifère répondant à celui du groupe épiscopal. Du côté nord, l'espace était longé par un entrepôt et 
par un chai dont la façade sur l'ancien decumanus prolongeait celle du groupe cathédral. Appartenant 
à l'ultime phase chronologique, un bâtiment irrégulier vint presque fermer la cour au sud-ouest. 
Ouvert sur le passage qui desservait les annexes de la cathédrale, ce petit édifice dont les murs 
étaient montés à la terre affichait pourtant aux fenêtres de son étage, pavé d’une mosaïque grossière, 
un décor proche de celui du bâtiment sud avec lequel il devait d’ailleurs communiquer - ce qui lui 
conférait une certaine dignité. La porte fermant le passage à son angle nord-est acheva de clore la 
cour et de la séparer du domaine proprement liturgique. 


De plain-pied, le bâtiment du chaia quant à lui livré une belle installation vinicole de la seconde 
moitié du VI° s., des fouloirs aux celliers. Dans l'angle sud-est de sa pièce orientale, un fouloir se 
déversait dans une baignoire remployée, doù le moût décanté pouvait être transvasé dans quatre 
pithoi étanchés au bitume, alignés à lest. Dans l'angle nord-est, un second fouloir muni d'un escalier 
extérieur, se déversait en cascade dest en ouest dans un bassin de recueil puis, à travers un mur de 
refend, dans une profonde cuve de vinification carrée, que fermait un couvercle de bois. Les autres 
pièces du chai servaient au stockage du vin dans des rangées de pithoi bitumés. 


Le grand bâtiment méridional combinait enfin, avec son voisin, fonctions domestiques 
(habitat à l'étage, avec des cheminées ; grande cuisine de plain pied avec batterie de foyers au sud, 
cave/cellier) et activités économiques en rez-de-chaussée, vers la cour (étable; boucherie; moulin à 
huile...). Létage aux fenêtres ornées de ces bâtiments sud et sud-ouest constituait probablement la 
résidence même de l'évêque de Byllis. 
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Byzantine Naxos in Transition: 
Settlement, Economy, and Imperial Context, 6-9" Centuries. 


Introduction 


Archaeology is transforming and increasingly defining our knowledge of the transition from 
Antiquity to the Middle Ages, not only in the urban centres and the frontier areas, but also in the 
internally marginal transit zones of the late Roman world. It has long been known that the Aegean 
islands possess an unparalleled wealth of material evidence in the form of the 200 or so Byzantine 
era churches still standing on the island of Naxos, many of which include an early medieval phase. 
In recent years, work by the local ephorate of antiquities as well as by other European teams from 
Norway and the U.K., has greatly clarified the context in which these monuments should be studied 
and the value of the documentation they provide. The construction and decoration phases have been 
more securely dated, and in some churches, earlier phases have been discovered beneath the middle 
Byzantine or later surfaces. Surveys have revealed the settlement and cultivation history of the land 
surrounding the monuments. An early Byzantine occupation phase, including churches, has been 
uncovered beside the ancient (4^ с. BC) tower of Heimarros. Above all, surveys and excavations 
conducted at the site of Apalirou since 2010 have demonstrated the existence there of a major fortified 
town, planned and constructed in the 7" c., with an impressive infrastructure of food and water supply. 
Meanwhile, archaeological research in the ‘Small Cyclades’ has shown that the sea lanes around Naxos 
remained busy after the 6" c.; on the other hand, work on the neighbouring island of Paros has not 
contradicted the picture of abandonment presented by a 10*-c. written source. 


In this session, field archaeologists currently working on this material interpret the significance 
of their findings for understanding the place of the central Aegean islands in the Byzantine Empire 
of the 7° and 8" centuries. The concluding general discussion will consider their results in the light 
of the broader historical trends of the period. 
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Naxos and Paros from Late Antiquity to the Byzantine World. 
A Case Study of the Settlement Evolution 


The uninterrupted human activity on Naxos since the Neolithic period has left many visual 
traces on the natural and cultural environment of the island. In particular, Naxos has become the 
focus of archaeological interest because of its important Byzantine monuments. In this presentation 
we will overview the evolution of the settlement pattern on Naxos from Late Antiquity to the Middle 
Ages in comparison with neighboring Paros, examining the reasons why these two islands of the 
same importance during the early Byzantine period had a different evolution later. 


Naxos is the largest island of Cyclades with a total surface measuring 429 Km? while Paros, 
which is third in rank, measures 196 Km’. These two islands occupy a central position in the 
Cycladic complex and the Aegean Sea network surrounded by other large and small islands. During 
the late Roman Period the shift of the capital to the east raised the geographical and economic 
importance of Naxos and Paros at the heart of the Aegean Sea commercial routes, agrarian 
production and international transactions, which also included other insular cities, as Amorgos, 
Ios and Thera according to the Synekdimos of Hierocles. Archaeological research has also traced 
remnants of satellite late Roman settlements in Schinoussa, Ano Koufonissi, Keros, Pholegandros 
and Sikinos. Administratively, these islands became part of the Provincia Insularum, the capital of 
which was the city of Rhodes. Later, under the reign of Justinian, they were reorganized under the 
new administrative unit of Quaestura Exercitus to serve the supplying of the army. Naxos and Paros 
had already been episcopal seats of the metropolis of Rhodes by the 4" century. 


The landscape of Naxos is mainly mountainous in the central and eastern part, while fertile 
valleys open up between the hills at Tragaia and Sagri. Zas is the highest peak of the Cyclades, with 
a height of 1004 m. The western part is occupied by large coastal plains. The landscape defined the 
agricultural and stock raising production of the island up to today. According to the evidence of 
excavations at Chora, Gyroulas and Iria and the locations of Early Christian monuments, it is rather 
certain that the ancient settlement pattern was continued during the late Roman Period. The main 
settlement of the island remained the Polis of Naxos in the western lowland surrounded by two 
natural ports and two hills suitable for defence. The areas of Grotta and Aplomata to the north of 
Kastro were densely populated from the 4% century onwards. The remnants of a luxurious house 
with mosaic pavement were discovered on the south side of Aplomata. The temple of Apollo at 
Palatia was converted to a Christian Basilica. The ancient aqueduct from Flerio, reconstructed twice 
during the Roman Period to a length of 11km, remained active until the 7^ or 8^ с. Numismatic 
evidence from the excavations at Chora covers the 6" and the first half of the 7" c. 
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A series of Christian basilicas dated from the 5" to the middle of the 7" c. indicate sites of 
human activity. Four were located on the western coastal or lowland areas: Ag. Stephanos at Aggidia, 
Ag. Georgios at Iria, Ag. Matthaios at Plaka and Ag. Akepsimas at Polichni. In the hinterland a 
number of monuments indicates sites of human activity on the plateau of Tragea: Panaghia 
Protothronos at Chalki, Ag. Isidoros at Rachi, Panaghia Drosiani at Moni. The ancient temple of 
Gyroula at Sagri was converted to a Christian basilica. In the southeast the basilicas next to the 
ancient tower of Cheimarros and near Kaminos indicate that the ancient inland itinerary to the port 
of Panormos maintained its importance. Potsherds and architectural remnants at Panormos testify 
that the port continued to connect Naxos to the satellite settlements of Schinoussa, Koufonissi and 
Keros. Two basilicas on Naxos were related to ancient towers at Plaka and Cheimarros, while three 
ancient temples at Palatia, Iria and Gyroula were converted to Christian basilicas. Most of the other 
monuments were constructed near sites where ancient human activity is attested. It seems that 
the ancient settlement and activity pattern which corresponds to the natural resources of Naxos 
was continued. Inland and coastal activities along with economic growth and a calm transition to 
Christianity can be observed. 


Paros, has a quite different geomorphology than Naxos. From north to south the mountainous 
central part (with the highest peak of Prophet Elias at 776 m altitude) is surrounded by fertile 
lowlands near the sea coves, where all the late Roman settlements flourished. Another factor for its 
financial wealth from ancient times, was its local white and transparent marble, the “paria lithos” It 
was used at least until the first half of the 6" c. in the basilicas of the island and first of all in Panagia 
Ekatontapyliani at Paroikia. The three-aisled cross-shaped domed basilica of Ekatontapyliani, one 
of the most important early Byzantine monuments, alongside the chapel of Ag. Nikolaos and the 
later dated Baptistery, proves by itself the importance of the island during this period. The recent 
excavation work by the Ephorate of Antiquities of Cyclades (EFAKYK) brought to light pottery 
evidence dating from the Constantinian to the post-Justinian period (c. 650): Imports from Asia 
Minor, Cyprus, Palestine and North Africa show the commercial connections of Paros all over 
the empire. Also, the finds of Late Roman Parian amphoras shed light on the local economy 
and the agricultural production of the island during the 6" c. The «κατά την πόλιν» complex of 
Ekatontapyliani was obviously a point of reference of the religious and everyday life of late Roman 
Paroikia, the main settlement of the island in all periods. The extension of the settlement is proved 
by pottery finds from recent excavation work at the castle hill of Paroikia near the modern port, as 
well as by another basilica, the “Treis Ekklisies” outside Paroikia. 


The existence of other Late Roman settlements of the island is indicated by the preserved parts 
of the basilica of “Aghios Georgios” in Voutakos on the SW side of the island, from which there are 
sculptures of this period. It has been hypothesized that there were also two other basilicas in the 
current location of the Byzantine churches of Eyagelistria at Episkopiana, to the SW of Paroikia and 
a ruined anonymous church at Protoria, to the SW of Naoussa. 


At Naoussa, a big natural harbor on the north coast of the island, the recent research by the 
254 Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities (2° EBA) and today by EFAKYK has brought to light one 
mass production center of Parian early Byzantine amphoras: At the site of Lageri, in the cove of 
Zoodhochos Pighi that is well protected from the winds, the excavation has revealed two quite well 
preserved amphora kilns, amphora workshop wasters and architectural remains connected with a 
very active port, near which those amphoras were produced and exported. This is the second known 
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mass amphora production center of the Aegean, the first one being at Halasarna in Kos; here the 
state control is clear since it is the first known workshop of stamped Late Roman amphoras with 
the depiction of emperors and inscriptions of officials. Both the Parian amphoras of the Lageri 
workshops and the Koan production are dated to the second half of the 6" c., therefore after the 
creation of the quaestura Iustiniana exercitus unit, the needs of which it probably served (supplies 
to the army), and until the first half of the 7% c. Finally, another Late Roman settlement on the SE of 
the island is indicated by burials of the end of the 6"-start of the 7°" c., which were revealed at the 
surrounding of the Byzantine church of Ag. Georgios Thalassitis at Piso Livadi. 


At Naxos it seems that coastal activities, habitation and agriculture were interrupted during the 
7% с. There is not solid archaeological evidence from coastal sites except Chora, where numismatic 
evidence from excavations stops abruptly after the reign of Heraclius. However, a solidus of 
Constantine V (741-775) and a miliaresion of Leon V (813-820) rather indicate that the site was 
never totally abandoned. The aqueduct remained in use until the 7^ or 8" century. 


The main indication for the reorganization of the settlement pattern of Naxos derives from 
the locations of the new churches which were constructed during the 8% and 9% c. They were all 
located in the hinterland in remote and naturally protected sites, which usually had no visual 
connection to the sea. These churches had generally limited dimensions, simple architectural plans, 
and almost no sculptural decoration. Most of them were related to the network of paved pathways 
which encompass the inland of Naxos. Their locations indicate old and new sites of agricultural 
and stock raising production. Additionally, the inland early Christian monuments remained in use. 
But the western coastal Basilicas, were already in ruins during the middle Byzantine period and 
small churches were constructed upon their sanctuaries. Only part of the vaulting of Ag. Akepsimas 
remains intact today. It is estimated that about 20 monuments in the inland of Naxos have layers 
or traces of aniconic painted decoration. Previous research ascribed them mostly to the period of 
Iconomachy. Although this is not confirmed, there are a few examples rather securely related to this 
period as Ag. Kyriaki Apeiranthou, Ag. Artemios Sagriou, Ag. Ioannis Adissarou and the second 
layer of Protothronos. 


The diaspora of the Dark Ages monuments indicates that earlier settlements remained inland 
at the valleys of Chalki and Sagri while new settlements were developed on the mountainous areas of 
Apeiranthos and Danakos. The fortified settlement on the Apalirou hill at Sagri succeeded the Polis 
of Naxos as the main settlement of the island. K. Aslanides distinguishes by size Agios Georgios, 
Panaghia Protothronos and Agios Georgios at Kastro Apalirou, Chalki and Apeiranthos respectively, 
indicating that these were the larger settlements of Naxos during the Dark Ages. During the survey 
program of the 234 EBA around the churches of this period we discovered that many of them were 
constructed on sites where activity was already intense during the late Roman period. 


A representative picture of the movement of coastal population eastwards to mountainous and 
protected sites is provided by the locations of monuments in the area to the west of Kastro Apalirou. 
On the coastal plains of Plaka and Polichni, the basilicas of Ag. Matthaios and Ag. Akepsimas were 
located in sites of intense agricultural activity protected by ancient towers. The size of Ag. Matthaios, 
its architectural and sculptural remnants, the floor mosaicwhich has been recently conserved by 
EFAKYK and many potsherds in the surrounding area indicate that a late Roman settlement existed 
at this site. At a distance of 2 km. to the east, on a higher plateau about 150 m. above sea level, 
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stands the cross-shaped church of Ag. Kyriaki at Stavropigi. The site has no direct visual contact 
to the sea. The church preserves aniconic decoration similar to Ag. Artemios at Sagri, which is 
dated to the 9% с. On the plateau north of the church during the survey program we discovered 
many sherds of late Roman terra sigillata and amphorae From this site the settlement of Gyroula at 
Sagri and Kastro Apalirou are easily accessible. Later on, around the 11" c. when a certain feeling 
of security was reestablished at Naxos after the recovery of Crete, Ag. Konstantinos Tripodon was 
constructed westwards on the edge of a lower plateau with direct visual contact to the sea. Even 
later, a small church was constructed using spolia on the site of the demolished Basilica of Ag. 
Matthaios. Similarly, near the plain of Engares on the north, two other monuments of this period, 
Panaghia Monastiriotissa and Ag. Dimitrios, were located inland on a narrow valley which develops 
from the west to the east, without visual contact to the sea. Evidence from later periods indicates a 
monastic use of these churches. In both examples the monuments were related to the network of the 
traditional pathways, which indicates not only the land trade routes, but also the itineraries of the 
movement of the population eastwards. 


It seems that the coastal settlements of Paros, from the last quarter of the 7^ c. onwards, 
were abandoned, asoin Naxos, and that the population moved inland. This is the general picture 
until around the10" c given by the published examples as well as the previously mentioned recent 
excavations of EFAKYK at Naousa and Paroikia. Only in very few cases, as from the dating of 
some wall paintings in the Ekatontapyliani or pottery finds at Paroikia, would be possible to extend 
the chonology to the 8" c. or even later. For this period, important information is found in the 
life of Hosia Theoktiste from Lesbos (9% c). written by Niketas Magistros in the 10" c.. Theoktiste 
escaped from the pirate ship that moored at Paros on its way from Lesbos to North Africa, she 
managed to get from Naousa to Paroikia through a forest which covered the uninhabited island, 
and lived for 35 years in the abandoned church of Ekatontapyliani, where she finally died. Her life 
was narrated to Niketas Magistros in the 10" c. by the ascetic Symeon, who met him on the still 
deserted island at the abandoned church of the Panagia. The situation seems to change by the 11° 
c. The ecclesiastical connection of Paros and Naxos under the Metropolis Paronaxias (1083), is 
associated with population growth as well. Sculpture fragments of the first half of the 11% c. have 
been found in second use at the post-Byzantine chapel of Ag Anna and the Koimisis Theotokou 
of Kastellanos, near Marpissa. One small hoard of 12"-c. coins was found under the mosaic floor 
of the baptistery of the Ekatontapyliani and a larger one of the same period at Naousa. Of the few 
Byzantine churches of Paros that are so far known, with the exception of Ag. Ioannis Theologos at 
Kato Marathi (11 13" c.), most date from as late as the13™ c. (along with the Venetian castles of 
Paroikia, Naousa and Kefalos) and were built at the revived sites of late Roman settlements (the 
anonymous church in Protoria, Ag. Georgios Thalassitis at Piso Livadi, Evagelistria in Episkopiana). 
These settlements intercommunicated via routes like the so called “Byzantine path’, which formerly 
connected Paroikia, Lefkes and Prodromos, crossing the center of the island in a WE direction. 


The picture of abandonment of the coastal settlements in Naxos and Paros is also confirmed 
in the case of the satellite late Roman settlement at Schinoussa. According to the pottery finds 
of the survey and excavations conducted by the 2™ EBA, late Roman activity on the spot covers 
the period from the second half of the 4^ to the middle of the 7^ с. The settlement was evidently 
abandoned, as traces of destruction have not been revealed. The latest types of red slip plates at 
Schinoussa characterize also the destruction layers of the settlement and the Acropolis of Emporio 
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at Chios, which were dated by the excavators to the middle of the 7^ c. and connected to the Arabic 
raids. The abandonment of the unfortified coastal Aegean settlements and the movement of the 
population to inaccessible fortified sites can be traced in other neighbouring islands as well. The 
citizens of Kamari and Perissa in Thera moved to ancient Thera, after clearing their houses of any 
useful items. The coastal settlement of ancient Amorgos at Katapola was abandoned during the 7 с. 
New fortified settlements were created in naturally protected sites like the Kastro at Chora and 
Langada at Aigiali. 


The comparative study of Naxos and Paros in the period of transformation, during the Arab 
invasions, from the early Byzantine to the middle Byzantine period, confirms the general pattern that 
can be observed in other Cycladic and Aegean islands. Aegean coastal settlements were abandoned 
during the second half of the 7" c., in a dramatic change to the long lasting habitation pattern in the 
Aegean since the Classical period or even earlier. New middle Byzantine settlements arose inland, 
most notably on Naxos, the geomorphology of which (almost totally different of that of Paros) 
offered the highest level of security and self-sufficiency. Even if Paros was a quite large, prosperous 
and important island from ancient times until late antiquity, it did not emulate the flourishing of 
Naxos during the middle Byzantine period. The latter seems to have become the center around 
which the satellite smaller islands organized their commercial and cultural life. Naxos provides 
an exceptional opportunity to visualize this deep change through the uninterrupted continuity 
of human activity and material evidence, the plethora of monuments and especially the ongoing 
research of EFAKYK, often in collaboration with other research institutes, which will hopefully 
keep providing more information. 
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Kastro Apalirou 


The Norwegian survey that began in 2010 has documented a larger urban settlement at 
Apalirou than archaeologists had expected. The question of how we now define the site is an 
important one. The discussion on Dark Age urbanisation has been dominated by the question of 
continuity and transition to the extent that definition can only move forward by looking backwards 
(Curta 2016, Zavagno 2009). In the case of Apalirou, which was laid out on a virgin site, the question 
of continuity exists only in a broader regional sense. Florin Curta recently pointed out “the endless 
and fruitless debates of finding a proper name for such urban centres - polis or kastron” (Curta 
2016:96). However some form of definition is required in order to interpret the site. The situation 
on a steep and inaccessible mountain to the southern half of Naxos and a movement away from the 
coast suggests that Apalirou was constructed as refuge and kastron. 


In terms of dating, preliminary interpretations based upon the historical and regional context, 
and unstratified surface material so far point to Apalirou as a mid-7" century fortified urban 
foundation (Hill et al. 2016). The use of urban in this context is based upon the scale of the site, and 
the density and type of structures within the walls. We have noted that as fieldwork continues it is 
becoming increasingly clear that refuge or fortress is an inadequate definition. 


Apalirou is far from the developed city plans of Mistras, Trebizond and Salonica, with a typical 
tripartite division of the defences in a larger city, inner city and a citadel (Foss 1986: 8). On the other 
hand, we can see clear signs of an organised plan at Apalirou, with a large ecclesiastical complex, an 
“official” section separated to the North with access through what appears to be monumental stairs 
entering through massive walls on each side. The remaining and larger section consists of a complex 
terraced street plan, with 70 houses documented so far (that number is expected to at least double 
as many buildings lie underneath their collapse and cannot be clearly documented). Two hydraulic 
solutions are visible; a communal one that leads water from across the site, through a system of 
gutters into large community cisterns at the lowest part of the site, and numerous smaller private 
cisterns connected to the individual houses. Within the walls an olive/wine press has been found, 
and just outside the walls a system of cultivation terraces with a threshing floor, which is probably 
contemporary with the site, suggests that the community produced food for their own needs. 


A presentation of the scale and density of urban structure will only give a one-dimensional 
discussion and at some point a social and economic approach will have to be made. ‘The site is large 
enough to be called a town, but the situation upon a mountain that compromises economic activity, as 
well as the distance from the coast, which is important to insular societies, makes it difficult to discard 
the kastron label. On the other hand we have noted that what at first appeared to be a steep, mountainous 
site was not necessarily an obstacle for maritime trade and communication, since being on the coast 
could also be a way to isolate the (inland) economy (Laiou & Morrisson 2007:15). A steep mountaintop 
was clearly chosen from a defensive point of view; however the militaristic, defensive aspects of the site 
were never fully exploited at Apalirou. On the contrary, the most accessible and vulnerable side on the 
West slope has no visible towers for 166 metres, and the defence wall has only eight towers altogether. 
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A plan of all visible structures has been produced and will be refined through continuing 
fieldwork. What is also needed is a more detailed idea of the structural stratigraphy of the site and 
its phases. An urban place with a normal demographic profile should show signs of continuing 
development over time, and contain a varied typology of buildings and structures developing as 
private solutions and adaptions are sought. A fortress or refuge that is only used when it needed and/ 
or populated by institutions would arguably not show the same diversity in typology and phasing. 


In the last two seasons fieldwork focused upon the smallest church at Apalirou and have emptied 
the structure for collapsed rubble; we were primarily concerned with being able to identify building 
phases and recovering dateable and diagnostic material. The church was chosen due to its situation 
within a space in the cliffs that appears to have been created through stone cutting. We considered that 
the defensive walls were constructed first, and the quarrying needed to provide the stone would have 
created spaces for buildings. So far this approach has identified a number of phases: 

1. The creating of a space from stone cutting. 

2. The construction of the church within that space. 

3. A collapse phase. 

4. А rebuild. 

5 A second and final collapse phase. 


The church relates to neighbouring structures and as we identify those relationships it is be 
possible to begin to build up a matrix of structural phases. 


This presentation will present the status of the fieldwork to date and present one of the rare 
opportunities that archaeologists have -to work upon an urban site from the 7 century that is 
completely without historical sources. To highlight that aspect I would like to point out that we do 
not know what the site was called. The name Kastro Apalirou, which first appears in a text from the 
175 century is clearly not the original name of the site. 
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Kastro Apalirou and the Infrastructure of Southern Naxos 


Recent archaeological fieldwork seems to have established that Kastro Apalirou was founded 
on a previously uninhabited site sometime in the 7" century AD. Although there were presumably 
important settlements and sanctuaries in the lower-lying areas to the west, the foundation of a new, 
fortified urban centre on a hilltop must have created a completely new infrastructure in this part of 
the island. 


Although it is too early to specify the population of the new urban site, fieldwork is steadily 
augmenting the number of habitations both inside Kastro Apalirou and immediately on the outside, 
in a small village-like cluster of houses on the western slope below Kastro. Providing the town with 
food and other supplies, for which ample evidence is available in the abundance of amphorae- 
fragments, would have necessitated a well-functioning network of roads. 


The town of Kastro Apalirou has only one gate and this is quite obviously the departing point 
for any reconstruction of the infrastructure. There are few actual remains of the extraurban road 
network outside the walls, but we can presume they exploited the terracewalls that can still be seen 
on the western slope. The recent discovery of a new, large church on an artificial terrace immediately 
outside the gate to the southwest is probably an indication of the importance of the main road 
towards the town. The church is evidently part of a larger complex, since there are structures around 
it, including a house with a cistern in the basement. Because of these features, and the proximity of 
the town, it is possible that the complex once formed a monastery. 


Beyond this point there are few clearly visible traces of the roads that led to Kastro Apalirou, 
but based on survey and aerial photographs, one road can perhaps be traced to the north and the 
Tragea. This may have linked up with a road which in later phases is still clarly visible and still in 
use towards Chalki. 


An important question regarding the foundation of Kastro Apalirou regards communication 
by sea. The distance and difficult access to and from Chora, which functioned as the main harbour 
and settlement during Antiquity and after the Latin conquest, would probably have necessitated use 
of harbours on the southern side of the island. The closest candidate is the Bay of Aghiassos, right to 
the south of Kastro Apalirou. Based on a preliminary survey of the Norwegian Marittime Museum, it 
is, however, not likely that this bay was suited as harbour. First of all, there are shallows and reefs right 
outside the sandy bay that would make access to the beach difficult. Secondly, ships entering into the 
Bay of Aghiassos would have had to face the predominant strong northern winds and it is doubtful 
whether larger ships in ancient and Byzantine times were very efficient in crossing against such strong 
winds.Better candidates for a harbour would have been further south, almost on the southern tip of the 
island, where promising features, as well as amphorae, has been reported. One may therefore suggest 
that a main road led along the coast and northwards into the Marathos-region, before climbing up to the 
village on the western slope below Kastro Apalirou. This would have been an ideal spot for unloading 
carts and transporting goods on donkeys and mules the last and steepest part up to Kastro Apalirou. 
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The aim of this presentation has been to show what we know so far about the immediate vicinity 
of Kastro Apalirou and the infrastructure linking the town to the interior as well as to possible ports 
in the southern part of the island. This is still very hypothetical, but forms one important research 
topic for the future, when it will also be possible to integrate the results from the archaeological 
survey conducted by the universities of Newcastle and Edinburgh into a more detailed study of the 
Byzantine infrastructure of the southern part of Naxos. 
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Landscape and Settlement on Byzantine Naxos 


Naxos is the largest of the Cyclades and its distinctive landscape character has long been 
recognised by islanders and visitors, who frequently describe it as one of the most beautiful Greek 
islands. Topography, geology and climate have combined to create a series of markedly different 
environment zones. A high spine of limestone mountains runs from north to south, separating the 
steep valleys of the island’s eastern third from the alluvial plains and low granite hills of the west. 
Today most people live in these low-lying western areas and in the fertile upland plain of Traghea/ 
Dhrymalia, which nestles below the highest peak in the Cyclades, Mount Zas. 


Whilst the special qualities of the island's landscape are well-known to geologists and ecologists, 
its historic character is not so well understood. Historical sources provide some information about 
the historic landscape. An Ottoman tax register of 1670 shows that the island was divided into 56 
estates (called topoi in Greek). They seem likely to have been the same 56 estates established by the 
Venetian conqueror Marco I Sanudo when he had established Venetian supremacy in 1207 (Slot 
1991, 197-98). In the seventeenth century much of the agricultural land on Naxos comprised large 
fields subdivided into small plots that were cultivated side-by-side by different farmers. The outer 
boundaries of the fields were sometimes stone walls, but also irrigation channels, trees, boulders 
and other natural features (Kasdagli 1999, 90). In mountainous areas, it seems likely that the steep 
hillsides were terraced to create blocks known as louroi in the written sources (Kasdagli 1999: 88). 


As in many Mediterranean countries, the origins and evolution of the cultural landscape 
of settlements, roads, fields and terraces, remains poorly understood. Whilst these elements are 
valued by local people and tourists for their contribution to the island scene, their medieval and 
earlier histories remain largely unappreciated. The many archaeological interventions on the 
island have usually focussed on specific monuments. Major excavation and survey projects have 
focused on important classical sites like the temples of Giroulas and Iria, or the aqueducts which 
brought the waters of Flerio to the island’s classical and late Antique centre at Chora (Sfyroera 
and Lambrinoudakis 2010). Relatively little archaeological research has considered the landscape 
context for these monuments. In the 1980s a French team undertook extensive field survey in the 
north-west of the island. Their work identified a number of prehistoric and classical sites, but did not 
consider the post-classical landscape in any detail (Dalongueville and Renault-Miskovsky 1993). In 
2015 anew field survey in the south-eastern part of Naxos began under the aegis of the University of 
Cambridge. Although this research will greatly improve our knowledge of that area and its maritime 
relationships, its focus is mainly on the settlement systems of the early Bronze Age. 
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The heritage of Naxos is best known to Byzantinists for its dense scatter of small rural churches 
dating to the Middle Ages, which has long been recognised as exceptional not only in the Aegean but 
also in the wider context of the eastern Mediterranean (Dimitrokallis 1968; 2000; Chatzidakis 1989; 
Mastoropoulos 2006; Aslanidis 2014). Naxos is particularly unusual because a relatively high proportion 
of these buildings appear to date to the early Middle Ages (AD c. 600-1000). Out of a total of around 
150 Byzantine churches, perhaps as many as 50 should be dated to the early medieval period. Of these 
early examples, more than 20 preserve the distinctive geometric decoration known to art historians as 
‘aniconic (Crow and Turner 2015,202). This means that Naxos preserves a greater density of Byzantine 
churches with significant surviving early medieval fabric than anywhere else in Greece. 


Characterising the historic landscape 


The possibility of researching a relatively unexplored historic landscape with many surviving 
Byzantine churches led us to initiate our research programme using Naxos as a case study in 2006- 
7. Our initial work took the form of a desk-based assessment using GIS (Geographical Information 
Systems) to analyse the historic landscape using data from aerial photography and satellite remote 
sensing. The research was part of a project designed to investigate the applicability in Mediterranean 
contexts of a method developed in the UK which is known as ‘historic landscape characterisation 
(HLC) (Turner 2006). Through case-studies on Naxos and around Silivri (Thrace, Turkey: Crow and 
Turner 2009), we were able to show that distinctive historic landscape types could be recognised and 
used to map patterns of historic landscape character (Turner and Crow 2010). During this initial 
phase we were fortunate to establish a collaboration with Dr Athanasios Vionis, who had recently 
undertaken fieldwork on behalf of the 234 Ephorate of Byzantine Archaeology and its then Ephor, 
Dr Charalambos Pennas. Together we used the GIS analysis and the historic characterisation to help 
understand some aspects of the location of the churches, for example their relationships to areas of 
cultivated land (Crow et al. 2011). We were also able to indicate the strong likelihood that many of 
the terrace systems on Naxos have early origins, dating at least to the medieval period and in some 
cases earlier. Nevertheless, because our early work did not involve fieldwork, our conclusions about 
the chronological relationships between churches and landscape types were only tentative. Vionis 
recent fieldwork had included rapid ceramic survey around a selection of the known early medieval 
churches which suggested that early Byzantine settlement was often located in their vicinity. The 
potential for renewed fieldwork to inform the landscape analysis was clear. 


Apalirou Environs Project 


Since 2009 a team led by Prof. Knut Odegard from the University of Olso (Norway) has been 
carrying out detailed survey of site at Kastro Apalirou, which occupies a mountainous spur rising 
to 474 m above sea level on the south-western approach to Mount Zas. The Norwegian survey 
has been able to document and plan the houses, streets, churches and other structures within and 
around the walled area of this mountain-top kastro. Our team has had the opportunity to collaborate 
with the Oslo group and the Cyclades Ephorate to develop a field survey of the wider region in the 
form of the Apalirou Environs Project. This began in 2015 with systematic ceramic survey in the 
immediate vicinity of the kastro combined with detailed survey of remains of an extensive village 
which has been discovered on the west flank of the mountainside, and which we call ‘Kato Apalirou. 
In addition we commenced a detailed documentation of some of the important early churches in 
the survey area, including Ag Ioannis at Adissarou with its distinctive aniconic decoration, and the 
several ruined churches associated with the Kato Apalirou settlement. 
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The mountainside immediately to the west of the kastro drops steeply into a shallow bowl before 
sloping down sharply towards the fertile plain of Lathrina. In July 2015 we carried out an intensive pick- 
up survey using systematic line field-walking with participants spaced at 10m intervals оп 100 x 100m 
transects (using the method based on that described by Bevan and Connolly 2013). Having 
established a grid with a Leica dGPS we were able to collect approximately 20,000 sherds which are 
now stored in the Byzantine Museum at Chora Naxou. The method employed quantities of ceramics 
which were collected represented a total sample approximating to around 10% of the material from 
the western slope, which was surveyed from the outer face of the west curtain wall of the kastro, 
down to the lower field wall of Kato Apalirou (a total area of around 11 hectares in 2015). 


Processing of the finds was begun during the field season at the Byzantine Museum in Chora 
by Mark Jackson, Maria Duggan and Hallvard Indgjerd. At the first level body and feature sherds 
(handles, rims etc.) were split with initial quantification by count and (more usefully) weight. At this 
stage the team began construction of a working ceramic type series for the project. A second level 
of detailed quantification by type and estimated vessel equivalent was begun but will be completed 
during future museum study of the finds. 


From preliminary observations by the ceramics team it was possible to suggest that the main 
period of occupation on the kastro itself extended from the later-sixth to the eleventh century AD. 
On the steepest scree slopes immediately below the kastro walls the evidence suggests the main 
period of occupation extended from the later sixth to the eleventh century. Although there are 
the remains of structures in this area including terraces and some buildings, the majority of this 
material is assumed to derive largely from the kastro above (this theory will be tested using spatial 
analysis to establish the likely movement of objects downslope when the ceramic analysis has been 
completed). Lower down the mountainside, the initial evaluation of ceramics collected from the 
area of Kato Apalirou suggests a more restricted period of occupation, perhaps from the late-sixth 
to the ninth century AD. 


Kato Apalirou 


Below the steep, sherd-covered flanks of the kastro is an extensive walled enclosure measuring 
200m N-S and 250m W-E, today partly covered with dense juniper wood which obscures traces of 
old terraces and stone buildings. Further down the slope to the west the ground becomes more open 
and level and there are the remains of a later farmstead and other buildings probably contemporary 
with the enclosure wall. The area of Kato Apalirou is limited and screened from the plains of 
Lathrinou and Marathos to the west and south by a series of rocky knolls. The enclosure wall is 
clearly secondary to the terraces and buildings which extend across the upper slope for over 200 
m from N-S. Survey with a total station has been able to define dense groups of buildings, many 
of them set on stepped and braided terraces. In the south part of the site some of the houses are 
seen to be approximately square and laid out in rows. Further north and beyond the north side of 
the enclosure wall there are traces of long houses, with clear internal subdivisions. All appear to 
be dry-stone built or clay/soil bonded with no evidence for lime mortar. Unlike the structures of 
the kastro there is no evidence for cisterns either associated with or below the houses. It is still not 
possible to discern the density of the settlement, although in places there are rows of four or more 
buildings, with lowers rows down the slope. Altogether we have been able to identify at least 50 
individual structures and we are confident that further survey will be able to document many more. 
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The ceramic survey noted from the slopes towards the kastro has not yet completed the area of Kato 
Apalirou, however a preliminary assessment suggests that it dated between the later-sixth and tenth 
centuries, with a terminal date significantly earlier than from the kastro itself. Four churches are 
known, the church dedicated to the Theoskepasti situated on the boundary wall on the east side is 
discussed in the next section. Towards the centre of the settlement is a ruined single-apsed church 
with a secondary side aisle on the south side. It is located on a distinctive knoll and provides a 
central focus for the settlement. Below the south enclosure wall traces of an apse indicate another 
chapel. Villages of later medieval date are known from the Peloponnese and elsewhere (Kourelis 
2005; Gregory 2013) but what is significant about Kato Apalirou is the early date in the Transitional 
period and its association with the kastro above. 


Building Survey 


In 2015 our team also began to record selected buildings using detailed methods, including 
photography and terrestrial laser scanning. These monuments included the archaeological remains 
of two churches in the deserted settlement of Kato Apalirou, along with two standing monuments: 
the small churches of Ag. Ioannis Adissarou to the north-west of Apalirou and the church of (?) 
Theoskepasti in Kato Apalirou. Although the island’s Byzantine churches have been subject to 
relatively sustained research, many questions remain about their foundation and context. Our aim is 
to produce detailed analyses of these structures using the methods of digital buildings archaeology 
and try to understand how the histories of the buildings may be related to the long-term histories 
of their surrounding landscapes. 


In the field conventional survey using photography and record sheets was complemented by 
digital survey undertaken by Alex Turner and Sam Turner with a Faro Focus x330 laser scanner. 
The resulting data was processed using Faro SCENE software to create 3D point clouds. These point 
clouds provide a detailed survey of the buildings that can be used directly for analysis, or exported 
to provide the basis for 3D solid models of the buildings. All the buildings we studied were shown 
to have long histories of development and change, including the ruined or part-ruined churches of 
Kato Apalirou. 


The church of Theoskepasti in Kato Apalirou provides an example of a surprisingly complex 
building. This deceptively tiny structure today measures just 3.32 m long x 2.29 m from the west wall 
to the springing of its apse, which is set without windows directly against the rocky mountainside. 
The church has the appearance today of a post-medieval chapel but detailed survey showed that 
this is certainly due to a renovation which took place sometime before the late nineteenth century. 
Careful analysis showed that this work effectively remodelled the second of two medieval phases, 
whose stone roof is preserved in the current vault. The survey also showed that in the earliest phase 
the church was at least twice its present size, extending a further 3.6 m to the west. The building 
is surrounded by the archaeological remains of domestic structures and it seems most likely that 
it was one of at least four churches we have identified so far in Kato Apalirou. Our detailed survey 
of the site is enabling us to understand how the space of an early Byzantine village was articulated, 
including the relationships between streets, houses and churches. 
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Conclusion 


Our programme of research on Naxos aims to take a multi-scale assessment of the landscapes 
of the island and focuses particularly on the periods from the end of the classical world to recent 
times. Through HLC assessment we have been able to demonstrate the potential for future landscape 
research which will be combined with intensive surface survey in the Apalirou Environs Project. 
Analysis of the detailed survey data from the flanks of Apalirou Kastro can contribute to a better 
understanding of the chronology of the occupation of the kastro and its settlement. In addition the 
large sample of ceramic material collected so far will also contribute to a better awareness of the 
economic and cultural connections of the community through trade and exchange in the Aegean 
and beyond and potentially help to define the character of the defended settlement. Study of the 
lower Kato Apalirou has been able to discern an extensive open settlement contemporary with the 
kastro. Settlements of this period (better termed Transitional rather than Dark Age) are extremely 
rare in Byzantine Greece and Asia Minor and the juxtaposition of a defended settlement with 
possible elite structures, cisterns etc and the lower, more uniform dwellings below, helps to define a 
service/agricultural function for the latter, with a more public/state administrative role for the kastro. 
Further survey and study will ensure greater granularity to the chronological range of the ceramic 
material which can assist in assessing the historical context of the settlements. The transitional age 
in the Aegean was a period of new challenges by land and sea and the combined settlements of 
Apalirou show how the state and the island communities could reconfigure and demonstrate both 
resistance and resilience to external threats. Within the settlements of the transitional period and 
in the adjacent countryside the rich heritage of Byzantine churches reveals both patronage and a 
distinctive creativity defined by their aniconic decoration. Our documentation of the churches in 
the study area will enable a greater recognition of their structural complexity, as demonstrated at the 
Theoskepasti, and can ensure they are better contextualised as part of a wider diachronic landscape. 
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Ag. Ioannis Adissarou, north-west of Kastro Apalirou, Naxos. 
Profile showing north internal elevation based on laser scan data, July 2015. 
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Discussing Byzantine Churches with Monastic Use on Naxos 
(and the Neighboring Islands) 


Naxos is renowned for its great number of Byzantine churches, and more so for the fact that 
the majority of them bear wall-paintings dating from the Early Christian period, and the period of 
Iconoclasm, to the 13"-early 14" centuries. Most specifically, in an island of around 450 square km, 
the number of known Byzantine churches is around two hundred. 


Byzantine churches, most of them little chapels of small dimensions, are found everywhere; 
They are inside fortified kastra, mainly those of of Apalirou and Tsikalario, outside their walls but 
near them, inside villages, in the midst of plains, and on inapproachable rocky mountains. But 
the greatest density of churches occurs in the plains dominated by the Early Byzantine kastron of 
Apalirou, in the broader area of Sagri, and in the central basin of Drimalia (Traghaia). The only 
place where Byzantine churches have not been detected as yet, although tradition mentions one, is 
Chora itself, the capital of the Venetians. 


This abundance of churches begs the question of why there are so many; what were they all used 
for? In attempting to answer this question, we must bear in mind that churches, as sacred buildings, 
were not easily abandoned. They were constantly in use from the time they were built throughout the 
Byzantine era, as is proved by the fact that many of them have many successive architectural phases 
and more than one layer of wall paintings. Therefore, each new church constructed was, for the most 
part, added to the number of the already existing and functioning churches; it increased their number; 
it did not lead to the abandonment of any old one. It is as if each new one fulfilled a need. 


We come back to the question: “What were they? Why are there so many?” 


A few of them, indeed, were parish churches. Some of the villages of the island certainly go 
back to the Byzantine period. They are in the interior of the island, away from the coasts, which 
for many centuries were threatened by pirates and Saracens, they are mentioned in Late Byzantine 
and mainly in early Post-Byzantine (late Venetian and early Turkish) written sources. A few of 
the initial parish churches are still surviving. Protothronos in the village Chalki, big by Naxos’ 
standards, with splendid wall-paintings in five layers, Early Byzantine (6° -7" c.) to 13% century, 
must be one of them. Apart from the church itself, a field survey carried out by the ех-2"4 Ephorate 
of Byzantine Antiquities in 2006 came to the conclusion that a Late Roman (Early Christian) and 
a Middle Byzantine settlement-had existed on the site of the modern village. The fact that, in the 
Middle Byzantine period, Protothronos was also an episcopal church does not contradict its being 
the parish church of the settlement at the same time. 


Some must have served as “parish” churches to small agricultural settlements. This could be 
the case of Aghia Kyriake Kehreon Stavropigis Tripodon and Panayia i Kera at Ammomaxi, both 
surrounded today by the ruins of settlements; Aghia Kyriaki Kallonis Aperathou, famous for its 
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aniconic decoration, could have served the settlements of miners, since it is near the emery mine, an 
important factor in the wealth of Naxos. In some cases little chapels are found near humble huts, built 
of dry stone, the ‘mitati’, forming with them family hamlets, locally known as “mazomi” that is small 
husbandry’s settlements. This must be the case of Panaghia Chrysopigi at Korakia, near Apeiranthos. 


Others could have been private chapels, on landowners’ properties, for private prayer or for 
housing the deceased members of the family, thus serving as funeral chapels. 


Last of all, I left the category concerning us here, churches and chapels which had a monastic 
use, either serving as katholika in monastic settlements, monasteries and lavrai, or as chapels 
(εὐκτήριοι οἴκοι) for the life and prayer of individual ascetics. 


Up to now, on Naxos, monastic use has been attributed to twenty-four churches dating from 
the Early Christian Period to the 14% century (the beginning of Venetian rule). Three caves, with 
monastic use, should be added to their number. This makes a total of twenty-seven known Byzantine 
monastic settlements on the island. 


Yet, there is no documentary evidence for any of the above churches; no foundation charters 
(Толика or Υποτυπώσεις), no testaments ( Διαθήκαι), no codicils, no memoranda (Υπομνήματα), 
or even Lives of saints-monks to serve as primary sources for the origin and function of any 
monasteries. Thus, for Naxos, as for many other places, the only surviving testament to a monastery 
is its physical existence plus tradition. 


Therefore, other questions arise here: how far one can trust tradition to attribute monastic use 
to any church or chapel from the very beginning of their existence? Could they not have changed 
use in the course of their “lives”? 


For some cases there can be no doubt. 


This is, for example, the case of Moni Genniseos, commonly known as Kaloritsa or Kaloritissa. 
It is a cave monastery with two chapels built inside the cave and some later Byzantine and Post- 
Byzantine outbuildings at the entrance to the cave and on both its sides. Four or five successive 
layers of wall paintings, dating from the Middle Byzantine period (95.105 centuries), and for some 
scholars from the pre-iconoclastic, Early Byzantine period, to the beginning of the 17 century, act 
as testimonies for the continuous use of the cave. 


Caves have always been favoured by hermits for their seclusion. Many known cave hermitages, 
with time, were developed into monasteries. The most famous example is offered by the Enkleistra 
of St Neophytos at Paphos in Cyprus. In Kaloritsa the existence of a Byzantine refectory at the 
entrance to the cave on the left, as well as, of some cells, probably Post-Byzantine, outside the 
cave, leave no doubt about its monastic use. Further evidence is offered by tradition considering 
Aghios Ioannis Theologos Kaminou and a cave church, Panaghia sti Spilia, on Naxos, as ‘metochia, 
dependent on the Monastery of Kaloritsa. 


Ananonymous humble chapel, a few metres to the right ofthe cave, built with the dry corbelling 
technique and bearing remnants of wall-paintings, must have been a *house of prayer" for further 
reclusive use by the monks of Kaloritsa, when it functioned as an organized monastery. Thus it adds 
to the physical evidence that this was a monastery. 


For some other cases, one should be more cautious. 
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Panayia Drosiani, for example, is renowned mainly due to its wall-paintings, in four successive 
layers, dating from the Early Byzantine Period (mid 7 century) to the 135 century. The fact proves 
that the church never ceased to be in use. Moreover, Drosiani is the only triconch church of the 
island, with triconch side chapels. 


According to local tradition it is a monastery. The nearby village, called Moni (=Monastery) 
after it, strengthens the tradition. Difficult theological meanings in the initial (7^ century) decoration, 
like the unique double depiction of Christ in the dome, as a youth and as an adult, seem to be 
intended for a special, theologically cultivated congregation, who could very well have been monks. 
Yet, the plan of the katholikon, a triconch, led Drandakis who first studied the monument in depth, 
to suggest that perhaps the church was initially built as a mausoleum. The one use, though, does 
not necessarily exclude the other. Theodore Metochites, when he renovated and refurbished the 
Chora Monastery in Constantinople, at the beginning of the 14^ century, added a funeral chapel 
for himself on the south side. 


So, Drosiani could very well have been a mausoleum for the founder and his family, but at the same 
time, a monastery, where the founder or his family could retreat, an act which was a common practice. 


Another study case is Moni Christou Photodoti or simply Photodotis (Christ the Light Giver). 
By Naxian standards, it is a large, impressive establishment, a pyrgomonastero’ (tower-monastery). 
Initially there was a free-standing Early Byzantine three-aisled Basilica with a narthex. But, sometime 
during the Venetian era (14* or 16% century), when major rebuilding was undertaken, the church 
was incorporated into the basement of a tower, on the first floor of which a refectory, store rooms 
and cells were added. In the post-byzantine period it became dependent to the great monastery of 
Aghios Ioannis Theologos on Patmos. 


Written sources referring to Photodotis as a monastery occur only from the 16™ century 
onwards. Even so, there is nothing to make us doubt its being a monastery from the beginning. Its 
site, mountainous and idyllic, is ideal for a monastery. The 2006 Field survey, undertaken by the 2" 
Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities, did not reveal any nearby settlement, to which Photodotis could 
have served as a parish church. The ruins of a single-aisled chapel, discovered at the southeast of 
the monastery, could belong to a “prayer chapel’, a hermitage, dependent on the monastery, like the 
one near Kaloritsa. 


Finally, St Akepsimas, initially a three-aisled basilica, which has been dated to the 6" century, 
according to tradition and the remains of various outbuildings, is connected with the presence of 
monks at a date later than its construction. The above mentioned 2006 Field Survey has proved that 
there existed a flourishing Late Roman settlement around the church, for which St Akepsimas could 
very well have served as a parish church. The area continued to be inhabited, less densely though, in 
the Middle-Byzantine and in the Venetian Period, during which time the church probably functioned 
as the katholikon of a monastery. So, archaeological data seem to prove tradition right and even more, 
in the case of St Akepsimas, tradition seems to “remember” the change of the use of a church. 


Thus, when a church is known as “Moni” (monastery), there should not be much doubt 
about its use. This is the case of Moni Aghias, Monasteriotissa, Moni Stavrou, Aghioi Apostoloi 
Metochiou (= monastic dependency). The same applies to caves, like Spilaio Genniseos (Cave of 
the Nativity), at the top of Kalon Oros (Good Mountain), Panaghia sti Spilia (Virgin Mary in the 
Cave), where according to tradition monks from the Byzantine Monastery of Kaloritsa took refuge 
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and Theologaki (Little Theologos, John the Divine) near Chora. In other cases, one can rely on 
architectural remnants to postulate a monastic use. Such is the case of St Demetrios at Halandra 
Kynidarou and of an anonymous chapel outside the walls of the castle of Apalirou. The former, St 
Demetrius, which is known to be a monastery also by tradition, is complemented by cells and a 
refectory; and the latter, the anonymous chapel outside the walls of Apalirou, by a cell and a cistern. 
Their position, the first in an idyllic landscape near a rivulet and miniscule waterfalls, the second 
outside the walls of a fortified city, does not contradict such a use. For another church, Panaghia 
Kritommati, apart from the ruins of cells, we know it was a “metochi’, dependent on the Monastery 
of Panaghia Chozoviotissa on Amorgos. 


If we plot the known churches with monastic use on the map of Naxos, we notice that, with few 
exceptions, they are all found in the central and northern part of the island, west of the mountain 
ridge running north - south. Nine of them are in the northwestern part of the island, in the areas of 
Galene, Egares, Aghia, Melanes, Chalandra, Kynidaros. Seven are in the plain of Sagri and three in 
the basin of Drimalia (Tragaia). Two are in the area of Chora. 


Still, churches and chapels with monastic use were certainly more numerous and widespread. 
In the area of Aperathou, for example, where no church to which monastic use has been attributed is 
known, in our opinion, two small adjacent chapels, St Hermolaos at Kakava and Stavros (Holy Cross) 
to its right, were hermitages. Their small size, their position, the first abutting on a shallow cavity in 
the natural rock, the other half-built under the rock, in a beautiful landscape conducive to spiritual 
life, with running water and abundant vegetation, all seem suitable for hermitage chapels. So is the free 
cross-plan of the first chapel, and the compressed cross in square type of the second, found often in 
churches with monastic use. The 2006 Field survey, does not contradict such an attribution. According 
to it, “the area has no archaeological interest, no ceramic finds; it is barren, with berms and is used 
as a sheep farm”. So, it could be argued that the chapels would have been initially prayer chapels of 
a shepherds’ settlement. But such a use would not be able to explain the number, two adjacent ones, 
instead of one, or the large number of niches found in the conch of the apse, the side walls of the 
sanctuary and the eastern wall of the transept, whose existence has not been interpreted yet, but could 
not have been of any use to a shepherds’ community. A shepherds’ prayer chapel wouldnt be able to 
explain the fact that, according to an inscription, Kakavas was endowed by a priest (presbyteros Petros). 


Monastic use could also be attributed to Profitis Ilias Vlachaki, a single-aisled barrel vaulted 
chapel, built on a small rocky pre-historic fortification overlooking the bay of Moutsouna, again 
in the area of Apeiranthos. Apart from the suitability of the location, one should bear in mind that 
prophet Elijah lived in a cave like a hermit and together with John the Baptist was considered a 
model for ascetics. 


Some of the churches with monastic use, such as Drosiani and Photodotis, are surrounded 
by fertile land; others, like the small monastic establishment outside the walls of the kastron of 
Apalirou, stand on barren rocky land. The difference could be explained by the fact that the first 
must have been katholika of organized monasteries, the others kathismata, that is, small monastic 
establishments, or even hermitages. 


From the data to hand, we conclude that monasticism on Naxos, was practiced from the Early 
Christian period. Caves, such as is that of Kaloritsa, and the Spilaio Genniseos (Cave of the Nativity) 
at Kalon Oros, could have been occupied by monks, as early as the 4" century, since asceticism, was 
much flourishing then. 
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In the 6"-7" century, organized monasticism seems to gain ground. It is then that the ‘big 
monasteries, of Drosiani, of Photodotis, probably of Aghia, which according to Mastoropoulos bears 
pre-iconoclastic wall-paintings and the Monastery of Sagri are founded. The katholikon of the latter, a 
three-aisled basilica dedicated to St John the Theologian, which functioned from the 6" until the first 
half of the 8 century according to archaeological data, replaced the ancient temple of Demetra. 


What is most interesting and needs further investigation is the fact that in a few of the churches 
considered to be monastic, there is aniconic, and iconoclastic decoration. Such are the cases of 
Photodotis, Aghios Dimitrios Chalandron, Monastiriotissa and even Kaloritsa. Whether that means 
that part of the monks accepted iconoclasm or that aniconic decoration had simply gained ground 
for decorative reasons, or for reasons not directly connected with the controversy over the use of the 
icons, is at the moment uncertain. 


In the Middle Byzantine period monasticism flourished, since all the already existing 
monasteries remained active and many more were founded: Panaghia Attaleiotissa, Aghios 
Thallelaios, Panaghia Kritommati, Moni Stavrou, Aghioi Apostoloi Metochiou. 


A few date from the Venetian period, 13"-14" centuries: Panaghia Rachidiotissa, Aghios 
Ioannis inside the castle of Apano Kastro, Aghios Ioannis о Theologos Kaminou (Ai-Theos). 


Therefore, it seems that monasticism and asceticism were widespread on Naxos during the 
whole of the Byzantine era, as in all parts of the Byzantine world. Monasticism in the Aegean has not 
received any special attention from scholars until now. There are of course a few known monasteries, 
like Aghios Ioannis ο Theologos on Patmos, Nea Moni Chiou, Panaghia Chozoviotissa on Amorgos. 
In addition to that, place names signifying churches or hermitages demonstrate that the area housed 
many monks and nuns. On the island of Chalke in the Dodecanese, at a place called Kellia (Cells), 
there is a cave hermitage with 6"-century wall paintings, Asketario sta Kellia. In Santorini, there 
are caves known as Asketaria (hermitages) on Mesa Vouno mountain and others dug in the tuff, 
like Panaghia I Tripiti at Vothonas, Aghios Antonios at Merovigli, all not yet studied. On Paros, 
across from Naxos, nothing is known about monasticism in the Byzantine period. Still, a place 
named Kellia is mentioned (Yapanti sta Kellia); Hosia Theoktiste from Lesbos lived as a hermit in 
the abandoned church of Katapoliani and the cave church Aghios Ioannis о Spiliotis (in the Cave) 
was most probably a hermitage at first. On Anaphi, the church of Aghios Antonios, according to 
location, dedication and iconographic programme was a hermitage too. On little Heraklia, the cave 
dedicated to St John the Precursor, could have been a hermitage, as well. Besides, little islands have 
always been favoured by hermits and monks. 


So, perhaps monasticism is the answer to the question why such an abundance of churches on 
Naxos and some other islands. On Chalke of the Dodecanese, a small barren island of only 32 km2, 
that is fifteen times smaller than Naxos, there over fifty byzantine chapels, that is only four times 
less than those of Naxos.. 


But since there is neither written evidence, nor physical remnants in most cases to confirm 
such a use one needs to be really careful in detecting it. As Kirby and Mercangöz have put it “where 
hybrid monasticism is involved, a very cautious archaeological eye is essential”. 
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Naxos between Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages: Decline or Stability? 


Introduction 


The debate about the decline, ruralisation and demographic decrease that followed the period 
after Late Antiquity, that is, during the Byzantine Early Middle Ages in the late 7^ and 8" centuries 
is still ongoing and well-known through numerous case-studies in Asia Minor, Cyprus, mainland 
Greece and the Aegean islands. 

War, earthquakes and plagues are usually listed amongst the most popular phenomena for 
explaining the ‘shrinkage; ‘decline, ‘transition’ and ‘transformation of urbanisation and rural life in 
the Eastern Roman Empire during this period. Several scholars have seen variations in the scale and 
effects of external threat and natural disasters but these changes have been poorly understood by 
Byzantinists. The overstressed historical validity of textual sources has shaped our perception of this 
period in a negative manner for too long, perceiving Slav land invasions and Arab sea raids as the sole 
explanation for almost every misfortune in the early medieval Balkans and the Eastern Mediterranean. 


A re-evaluation of the archaeological record at hand is of emergency before we move on to 
interpretations and concrete conclusions about early medieval decline in the Byzantine provinces. I 
would argue that major transformations did happen throughout the period in question, although the 
criteria for determining changes, accommodations and transformations in the Early Middle Ages 
should be viewed in a different, rather more optimistic, angle. Examples for applying alternative 
interpretative approaches to material culture, settlement decline and stability will be drawn from 
rural sites in Naxos, with particular reference to Pyrgos Heimarrou in the SE of the island. 


Pyrgos Heimarrou 


The Tower of Heimarros is located in SE Naxos, 5 km NW of the bay of Panermos. It is 
circular, made of white marble, and survives to a height of 15 m. A ground floor and three upper 
storeys can be discerned, with cantilevered steps leading to the uppermost level of the building. The 
monument comprises a fine example of a well-preserved defensive structure of the 4" century BC, 
and it is surrounded by a roughly square precinct wall up to 2 m high. From 1997 to 2001 systematic 
work was undertaken at the site, including the conservation of the tower and excavations within 
its enclosure wall by Dr Olga Philaniotou on behalf of the then 213 Ephorate of Prehistoric and 
Classical Antiquities. 


Excavations revealed seven adjacent rectangular areas along the W side of the enclosure, with 
the circuit wall itself acting as exterior wall of the complex. These areas, with paved floors, small 
rectangular cisterns and an olive-press bed, have the characteristics of olive presses of the Hellenistic 
period and later. Square and round towers comprise distinctive monuments of the Classical and 
Hellenistic periods in rural Greece, and are common on many Aegean islands. The use of these 
clearly defensive constructions was to protect property, private or public. Most of these towers were 
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reused or reoccupied during the Roman period, and the installation of olive presses in such sites is 
not an unusual phenomenon. Their association with fortified compounds underlines the need to 
protect this expensive production process. 


On the basis of the ceramic study to date, the olive-press complex was founded in the 2" 
century AD and remained in use until the late 6" or 7^ century AD, when the cisterns were covered 
with earthen floors and new walls were built, which closed the oil production units. Thus, the area 
enclosed by the circuit wall and the tower itself continued in use throughout the Roman and Late 
Roman period as an industrial installation. Substantial traces of Early Medieval activity suggest that 
changes in the use of the complex occurred after the middle 7 century, but use of the site seems 
to have been as intensive as that of the preceding period. A three-aisled (possibly barrel-vaulted) 
basilica church built on the E side of the enclosure wall between the 5" and 6" centuries should have 
existed in parallel with the olive-press installations. 


Ceramics and degrees of contact 


Naxos and the Cyclades remained participants in the cultural koine of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
largely retaining traditions that were present in the Aegean prior to the arrival of the Arabs. The period 
between the 5% and middle 7^ centuries was a time of relative prosperity and stability for most of 
the islands, with coastal settlements functioning as processing and exporting centres. Archaeological 
survey work on the islands has shown that most settlement sites of the period were located close to 
the coast, and their centres were focused on a nearby basilica church. It is noteworthy that in most 
cases, settlement sites in Naxos are located in fertile areas and coasts and always by a basilica church. 
The Cyclades acted as island supplier stations of commercial importance within the Eastern Roman 
Empire for vessels following the route from Spain and Italy to Constantinople and the Syro-Palestinian 
coast, through Sicily, the Ionian Sea, the Cyclades and finally Cyprus. 


The centuries that followed this period of prosperity is a rather problematic one, as securely 
dated evidence for religious and secular life in rural areas is rather limited. There are quite a few sites 
in Mainland Greece, where archaeological evidence, such as amphorae of the ‘Late Roman tradition; 
other wheel-made pottery, and handmade vessels, such as the so-called ‘Slav Ware, have been found 
in the same archaeological contexts, a fact that might suggest a rather ‘peaceful’ co-existence of Slavs 
and Byzantines. A similar pattern has been identified at the site of Sagalassos in Asia Minor, where 
handmade, often poorly fired cookware suggests habitation continuity into the 8" and 9" centuries 
and a shift from the Roman mass-produced and customised wares to non-specialised local/regional 
production, as a result of a number of economic, historical and environmental factors, as in much 
of central, west and north-west Europe throughout this period. The same phenomenon has been 
observed in Cyprus, where the tradition of handmade pottery continues into the 20" century, thus, 
not necessarily related to issues of contraction. 


The island of Naxos, on the other hand, offers a rather different picture in terms of pottery 
technology and settlement distribution. Surface potsherds at several sites dated to the late 7", 8% 
and 9" centuries testify to the existence of small and large settlements associated with contemporary 
ecclesiastical monuments decorated with layers of uniconic fresco paintings. Interestingly enough, 
habitation sites of this period are not merely restricted to the interior of the island but have also been 
identified close to the coast, a picture that contradicts traditional historical views about desolation 
of coastal regions in the 7^ century, and retreat of populations towards mountains and island 
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interiors thereafter. The ceramic assemblage of this period from several sites on Naxos includes 
the so-called ‘Byzantine globular amphorae’ (a survival of the LRA2 type), table jugs and juglets, 
cooking pots (with deep ridges and relatively thin walls), and other closed vessels (possibly used for 
short-distance transport and storage), all made on the fast wheel. 


The systematic study of the ceramic material from Pyrgos Heimarrou to date reveals a 
fascinating picture of continuity in both ceramic types and use of the site from Late Antiquity into 
the Byzantine Early Middle Ages. All known Late Antique ceramic types are ‘replaced’ in the Early 
Middle Ages by developed or altered pottery forms, in more or less equivalent proportions. The 
examination of ceramic fabrics and the categorisation of pottery shapes and uses has allowed us 
distinguish the amount of local, regional and other imported wares at the site. Although the quantity 
of local products of all shapes is expected at an inland industrial site where goods are exported from, 
the amount of ‘regional’ wares of the Late Antique assemblage and imports from North Africa, 
Cyprus, the Levant and the Black Sea, indicate the degree of regional and interregional connectivity 
between Pyrgos Heimarrou and other sites in the Eastern Mediterranean. Similarly, the Early 
Medieval assemblage contains a fair amount of regional amphorae and a small portion of imports 
from Constantinople, confined to chafing dishes in white and red fabrics and dated to the late 8" 
and 9% centuries. The term ‘regional’ here refers to products from neighbouring areas, including 
Paros and possibly other Cycladic islands, as far a Crete, Rhodes and the eastern Peloponnese. 


Production, settlement and economic patterns 


Turning to issues of settlement decline or stability in the Byzantine Early Middle Ages, 
archaeological surveys have concluded that after the traditional collapse of a complex urban life 
from the late 6% century onwards, the countryside went back to being a landscape organised around 
peer villages. Extensive survey in the region of Sagalassos in SW Asia Minor in the past and ongoing 
intensive surface exploration in the region of Kofinou in SE Cyprus, reveal a picture where a booming 
Late Antique countryside of villages and agro-towns, such as Kofinou itself, were transformed into 
rural communities dispersed and scattered into a cluster of small sites in the open country during 
the Byzantine Early Middle Ages. Similarly, the distribution of small early medieval sites in Naxos 
suggests that by that time rural communities had established ways of becoming self-sufficient but 
retaining to a certain degree the pre-existing regional network of interaction. In the 7%-9% centuries, 
villages may have remained in use, but rural communities were rather smaller in size. However, the 
landscape continued to be occupied and exploited continuously throughout the Early Middle Ages. 
Unfortunately, the nature of this use was such that it left less visible archaeological traces. 


The Late Antique olive-press complex at Pyrgos Heimarrou and the presence of a basilica church 
at the same site is not an unusual phenomenon in Naxos and beyond. Excavations at Gyroulas in 
western Naxos have confirmed the conversion of the Archaic temple of Demeter into a basilica in the 
late 5" or early 6" century and the installation of kilns and workshops for pottery, lamp, oil and wine 
production. It becomes evident that churches became by the 6" century the meeting-, production- and 
commercial-place of civic and rural communities. It seems that populations in Late Antiquity were 
no longer interested in symbolic capital or in investing on the construction of monuments of prestige, 
but rather, and most importantly, on production, and economic infrastructures and activities. It is 
certain that the olive-press installation at Pyrgos Heimarrou was transformed into a local production 
and storage centre of agricultural goods from SE Naxos in the early/middle 7“ century, very much like 
other sites in Naxos and beyond, where continuity into the Early Middle Ages has been recognised. 
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Conclusions 


Let us now summarise what the evidence from Naxos presented above tells us about the degree 


of ‘decline’ after the conventional end of Antiquity in a wider Byzantine and Aegean context: 


1. 


It goes without saying that the re-evaluation of the material-culture record of this rather 
difficult period, previously unrecognised, is of emergency here. To recite Guy Sanders’ own 
wording, “until we know when, questions about where, why and how remain largely irrelevant 
and abstract scholarly exercises”. 


. The systematic study of the ceramic material from Pyrgos Heimarrou reveals a fascinating 


picture of continuity in ceramic types and an equally intense use of the site from Late Antiquity 
into the Byzantine Early Middle Ages. 


. A review of the early medieval material culture from Pyrgos in Naxos and other sites in the 


Aegean testifies to the existence of a regional network of communication with the imperial 
centre. 


. Villages may have remained in use throughout the Early Middle Ages, but rural communities 


were rather smaller in size and the landscape continued to be occupied and exploited 
continuously. However, the nature of this use was such that it left less visible archaeological 
traces. 


. Evidence for processing illustrates that several sites were overtaken by significant production 


activities in Late Antiquity and that populations were interested in investing on production, and 
economic infrastructures and activities. The same phenomenon of investment in production 
and distribution seems to have continued in a transformed fashion into the Early Middle Ages, 
as exemplified through evidence from Pyrgos Heimarrou and other rural sites in Naxos. 


. Referring to this period of transition and transformations, one must not forget that any signs 


of decline or stability and revival, where really present, should be seen as evidence for a gradual 
and smooth, I would argue, transition to a rather different world: from ‘antique’ to ‘medieval’ 
life-ways and mentalities. 
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Dhaskalio Keros: An Unknown Early Byzantine Church, Its Ceramic Finds, 
and Small-Scale Navigation in the Central Aegean 


The present contribution discusses a small church located on the islet of Dhaskalio, off the west 
coast of Keros, 10,500 km south-east of Naxos (fig. 1, 2). Excavated in 1964, this church remained 
undated and unknown in scholarly literature until a new investigation in 2006-2008, this time by the 
University of Cambridge, under the supervision of Professor Colin Renfrew and Olga Philaniotou, 
when ceramic remains connected to its use were recovered. Study of this pottery enabled the 
precise dating of the churchs use towards the end of the Early Byzantine period. Consequently the 
discussion of its role and function as a landmark in small-scale navigation can be discussed. 


The church 


The church is a small single-aisled basilica (fig. 3, 4). It measures 6.60 m in length and up to 
4.40 m in width (at the western end). It narrows to 3.60 m in width at the eastern end before the 
apse. The interior surface of the apse is lined with remains of a bench. Remains of a built square altar 
were found in the east part of the church. The walls are 0.40 m to 0.60 m in thickness (0.80 m in the 
apse), currently preserved to ca. 0.20-0.40 m above ground level. The walls are made of imported 
marble blocks despoiled from the surrounding remains of Early Bronze Age buildings. An entrance 
was found in the middle of the west wall. At the centre, in front of the apse, remains of the altar base 
were found. A photo of the church taken at the end of the 1963 excavation demonstrates that the 
preservation of the walls was then marginally better than today. Dating evidence for the erection or 
the use of the church was not found, or not reported, after the 1963 excavation. 


The architecture of the church does not offer any safe chronological indication about the date 
of its construction. 


The finds 


Since dating of the church based solely on architecture was impossible, the evidence of the 
movable finds proved important to pin down the period of use of the church. The finds were very 
few in number: twenty-two sherds of clay and four of glass. The diagnostic sherds hint to a date 
either towards the end of the Early Byzantine period, in the 6" с. - 1‘ half of the 7" c., or the earlier 
part of the Dark Ages: 2"¢ half of 7" с. – 8% с. 


The cup C 2410 (fig. 5, 6) is the only ceramic find from Dhaskalio which can provide a relatively 
safe chronological indication for the use of the church. Its rather generic shape creates some 
uncertainty regarding its type and chronology. However, cups of similar shape and manufacture 
have been found in Samos and Eleutherna (Crete); in both cases they appear as burial finds in 
graves which have been securely dated to the 7° с. A cup of similar shape, found in a stratigraphic 
context of the 7-8" c., was found in the cemetery of Perissa, Thera. 
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The rim fragment C 2420 (fig. 7) cannot be attributed with certainty to a specific kind of 
vessel. It possibly comes from an amphora. Amphorae with a broad cylindrical neck and plain 
vertical rim circulated in Corinth and southern Greece in the 7" c., but the known parallels are not 
close enough to C 2420 to provide a secure chronology. The abundance of mica in the fabric and the 
soapy feel of the surface are reminiscent of the Middle Roman Amphora 3 / Late Roman Amphora 
10 / ‘micaceous water jars. If C 2420 does not belong to an amphora, then it probably belongs to 
a pitcher with a broad neck; an example of this shape, made of highly micaceous fabric, has been 
found in Corinth. 


The amphorae body fragments C 2422 (fig. 8) and C 2423 (fig. 9) have broad and shallow 
grooves on the exterior surface. The exclusive preservation of body sherds prevents the identification 
of the exact type of amphora. However, this kind of broad grooves appears often on amphorae 
throughout the Early Byzantine period, and slightly later. Amphorae become far less common in the 
Middle Byzantine period, as they are gradually replaced by leather sacks and wooden barrels. The 
few amphorae types known from the Middle and Late Byzantine Aegean show a very different wall 
thickness, surface treatment and exterior grooving than C 2422-2423. 


Four fragments of glass were found in the fill of the apse. Two, a foot and a handle fragment, 
belong to oil lamps (κανδήλα) (fig. 10), while two of them are wall-fragments of unidentified vessel 
shapes. Κανδῆλαι normally had a calyx-shaped body and three little loops used for hanging the 
oil-lamp. 


Given the fact that no later Byzantine or post-Byzantine finds have been found during the 
excavations, it appears that the church was erected at some point during the Early Byzantine period, 
possibly towards its end, and was used until the 7" or possibly a bit later. No pottery of these periods 
was found on the rest of the islet of Dhaskalio. The Cambridge excavations on the shore of Keros 
across from the islet yielded a few Hellenistic to Roman sherds, but no Byzantine pottery. One can 
therefore legitimately suggest that this was only a small site. A further Early Byzantine site has been 
reported at Konakia, on the north coast. 


Discussion 


The role and function of the church is a subject which deserves discussion. Its small size appears 
as rather unusual at first glance, since we are used to think of Early Byzantine churches as destined 
to house large communities. In fact, however, recent research has brought to light examples of small 
single-aisled vaulted Early Byzantine churches. This evidence deserves attention, since it expands 
our understanding of the function of churches in this period. 


Single-aisled vaulted basilicas of the Early Byzantine period (55-71: c.) and the transitional 
period (8-9 c.) are located in Naxos: (Monasteriotissa at Engares dates to the mid-7" century, 
Agios Ioannis at Danakos, Agios Mamas at Driti, Agios Georgios at Ropike, late 9° century.) All 
belong to the single-aisled vaulted type. Although their size is larger than the Dhaskalio church, 
their ground plan bears strong similarities with the latter church. 


In South Attica two single-aisled churches were revealed in neighbouring locations, with a 
size and ground plan similar to the Dhaskalio church, with Early Byzantine pottery associated with 
them. Similar is the case of a church in the territory of Sikyon in Northeast Peloponnese. It is 
possible that these churches belonged to private estates or to small communities. 
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The motive behind the foundation of the Dhaskalio church is not clear. It may have been 
built as a small pilgrimage site connected to sailing routes, or as a landmark of an estate (for cattle- 
breeding?) on western Keros, or as a hermitage site (asketerion). Asketeria are known in the Early 
Byzantine Aegean, a recently documented example has been identified at the site ‘Kellig on the 
island of Chalki (Dodecanese). 


The available evidence does not allow a clear establishment of the site function. Nevertheless, it 
is quite clear that the south coast of Dhaskalio, and its coast facing Keros, could provide provisional 
shelter in cases of sudden storms (fig. 11, 12), and therefore the small church of Dhaskalio appears as 
a minor religious site, where sailors could stop to worship briefly. Dhaskalio, thanks to its protected 
side facing Keros, would be suitable for anchorage in case of sudden storms. The northeast, north 
and southeast slopes are relatively even and accessible. 


A portulan manuscript of the 16-17" century mentions Keros as part of an island group 
which includes also Ios, Sikinos, Cariotissa and Polykandros (Pholegandros). These islands form a 
bow with a northeast to southwest direction, Keros forming the northeast end of the bow. What is 
particularly interesting is that Dhaskalio is mentioned in this portulan, though it is not named: “H 
Κέρος кои n Νίος και η Σίκινος και η Καριότισα кои η Πολύκανδρος, όλα βλέπονται εις την картах 
TOU πουνέντη εις τον γαρμπήν, μίλια у. Ἠξευρε ότι η Κέρος έχει μίαν ξέρην εις τον πουνέντη” The 
reef mentioned just west of Keros cannot be other than Dhaskalio, since there is no other ridge 
rising above sea level, or lying just underneath sea level (ξέρα), west of Keros. It seems therefore 
that ships sailed along this coast of Keros, and knowing about the existence of the reef was useful 
for them. 


A further attestation to the fact that Dhaskalio was known to medieval ships is its name. ‘Dhaskalio' 
is a common name for rocky islets in close proximity to a mainland. The name has been used in the 
northern and southern Aegean, in the Saronic and Argolic Gulfs, as well as in the Ionian Sea. The 
etymology is the Italian word ‘scoglio’ (Ф ascoglio) which means a reef, a rock or cliff in the sea. Islets 
named ‘Dhaskalio were taken in consideration by navigators, since they were potentially useful as they 
cut off stormy weather from the open sea, when a ship tried to reach the coast of the mainland. 


Keros seems to have been a local landmark in the maritime area between Naxos, Amorgos and 
Ios, as it appears persistently, usually as ‘Chiero, in maps of the 16" and 17" century. In comparison, 
the neighbouring islands of Koufonissia and Irakleia are omitted much more often. 


The literary evidence preserved about navigation in the Byzantine Aegean, though scanty, 
stresses the difficult sea situations and the sudden weather changes encountered by ships. Epigraphic 
evidence of the 5^-7* centuries at the ‘Grammata site on Syros testifies to circulation of ship captains 
and sailors from the islands of Naxos, Paros, Melos, Yaros, Andros, Thera and Hydra around the 
Aegean. Navigation in maritime areas which provided scattered bays and gulfs, useful for anchorage 
in urgent circumstances, was especially desired. Monasteries which were built at strategic insular 
sites in the Middle and Late Byzantine periods potentially functioned also as landmarks, guardposts 
or even lighthouses, especially before the era when maps were created and circulated. 


Sites with this character are not widely known yet in the Aegean. However, the last two decades 
of research have highlighted the intensity of activity on small islets and promontories from the 5" 
to the 7^ centuries. Numerous such sites are known in the Corinthian, the Saronic and the Argolid 
Gulfs. Recently a stronghold of the same period was identified on the southeast of Naxos (Irokastro) 
by the Cambridge team of Professor Renfrew and Dr Boyd. 
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Moreover, the overall significance of informal landfalls and anchorages along the maritime 
trunk routes and highways of the Aegean has been suggested in the area of the Dodecanese with the 
example of the traits between Kalymnos and Telendos. 


The insular vicinity of Keros shows habitation and architectural activity between the 5" and 
the mid-7" centuries. On Keros itself, the site of Konakia, at the northern part of the island, housed 
a settlement: a three-aisled basilica and the apse of a further church have been found through field 
survey, both associated with Early Byzantine pottery. On the neighbouring island of Ano Koufonissi 
the apse of an Early Christian basilica has been identified beneath the church of Agios Nikolaos at 
the Loutra site, across the sea from Dhaskalio. Numerous architectural and sculpted members have 
been integrated in the church of Agios Georgios. Moreover, ruins of an Early Christian church are 
preserved at the Prophetes Elias site. Remains of a contemporary church have been attested also on 
the islet Antikeri. On the island of Schinoussa recent excavations in the bay Livadi have revealed a 
settlement used in the 6" and 7° centuries, while Early Christian architectural members were found 
at Stavros, the promontory Agios Vasileios, and the Panagia church at the town of Schinoussa. On 
Naxos, the central island of the broader region, thirteen Early Christian churches have been located. 
At least two among them, Panagia Drosiani and Panagia Protothroni at Chalki, bear wall paintings 
which have been dated to the mid-7" century. On Amorgos, an early form of a church (εὐκτήριος 
οἶκος) has been identified west of Arkesini, while Early Christian churches have been found at 
Katapola and Kolophana, both on the side of the island facing Keros. Building remains which have 
been tentatively identified as Early Christian churches are recorded at the broader area of Arkesini 
and Kato Kambos. 


In the 7^ c. demographic and economic contraction begins in most areas of the Empire; 
however the Cyclades continue to bear signs of economic activity. Naxos acquired a strong 
fortification (Kastro tou Apalirou) between the 7^ and the 9% c., as well as numerous professionally 
decorated churches. Fifteen church monuments on Naxos bear wall-paintings which have been 
dated to the Iconoclastic period. Especially interesting is the re-use of the Hellenistic Cheimarrou 
Tower, located in southeast Naxos (the coast facing Keros), in the Late Roman period but also in 
the 8^ century, as revealed by pottery; an Early Christian basilica, dated to the 5"-6" century, with 
a subsequent construction phase, and press installations were built in the courtyard of the tower. 
Numerous ancient Cycladic towers were re-used in the Byzantine period, but specific studies on the 
chronology and function are still awaited. 


A well-attested example of a re-used tower stands on Amorgos: a follis of Phocas dated 607/8 
and a belt buckle with a Maltese cross were found at the Pyrgos Vasili sto Chorio (Ayia Triada), 
while a vaulted cistern was built in the courtyard possibly in the Byzantine period. A further vaulted 
cistern was built in the courtyard of the tower og Terlaki at Agios Georgios, in northern Amorgos. 
The church of Agios Ioannis Theologos on Mount Kroukelos and the churches Evangelismos and 
Agioi Anargyroi at Katapola have been dated to the late 7" - 9% centuries. Moreover, the hoard with 
coins of Constantine IV (668-687), found at the natural acropolis of Arkesini, suggests the presence 
of military or administrative officers. 


Further west, on Ios, the fortress of ‘Paliokastro, considered to date to the 7"-8" century, 
oversees the northeast part of the island and the sea route in the direction of Keros. In Perissa, 
Thera, recent excavations revealed a large 6-с. Christian basilica, the use of which continues in the 
7% and the 8" c., as attested by coins and pottery. 
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Conclusion 


The islet of Dhaskalio is one of the two sites of Keros (the other being Konakia) where 
archaeological research revealed Byzantine activity. A small church and a few ceramic and glass 
remains are the only finds preserved; these date towards the end of the Early Byzantine period and 
the beginning of the transitional period. Despite its scant character, this evidence is interesting since 
it demonstrates activity even on a small barren insular site. It thus belongs to a well-documented 
category of Early Byzantine sites, which is formed by islets lying near larger islands or the mainland. 
This category of sites is so far known along the coastline of southern mainland Greece, and Dhaskalio 
contributes to the geographical expansion of this scheme. 


The south coast of Dhaskalio, especially the part facing Keros, must have provided provisional 
shelter in cases of sudden storms, and the small Dhaskalio church therefore appears as a minor 
religious site, where sailors could stop to worship. Even though the function as an asketerion cannot 
be excluded, the location of the church on top of Dhaskalio, as opposed to a more protected site on 
the islet, reinforces the interpretation of the site as a local landmark rather than as a hermitage site. 
The church could also have served purposes of maritime communication. 


The erection and use of the chapel took place during a period when the neighbouring islands 
show intensive economic activity, coupled with a new administrative and military role from the 
late 7^ century onwards. Already by the late 7^ century Naxos is one of the bases for the fleet of the 
Karavisianoi – a meeting point for the ships during the expedition to Carthage in 697/8. Therefore, 
the maritime area around Naxos played not only a commercial role, as it lay on the regional and 
supra-regional trade routes, but also had political and military significance. This is confirmed by the 
high number of hoards found in the central Cyclades during this period. 


The evidence on the small site of Dhaskalio does not allow further precision in the identification 
of its function. However, sites of this character played a role in the everyday maritime life of this 
economically active area, as well as in cases of urgency. The site should be seen as part of ‘the 
dispersed town of the Archipelago’ (Asdrachas), of which the main island, Naxos, was a decisive 
factor during this period. 
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Metaphrasis in Byzantine Literature 





Throughout the centuries Byzantine ambitious authors were conscious of the significance of 
literary registers for the reception of their texts. They deliberately made use of stylistic elements 
or refrained from using certain features in order to reach their target audience. There are certain 
groups of texts dating from various periods on which these stylistic elements can be tracked precisely 
by comparison of two or even more versions with their model text: such examples of rewriting 
can be found particularly within genres with a broader audience appeal, namely hagiography and 
historiography. It is in both genres that we encounter metaphrastic processes, in terms of stylistic 
elaboration and in terms of stylistic simplification. 


As well as stylistic reshaping, metaphrasis may also encompass the addition or removal of 
literary and/or thematic aspects. All these processes signify intent as well as authorial interpretation. 
Teasing out these strands for exploration helps to supply a potential wealth of information on the 
author (if known), cultural (social, religious, historical) context, and creative ability, as well as levels 
of education and literacy. 


It is the aim of this round table session both to point out common features of the metaphrastic 
process and to examine certain such metaphraseis in depth. The rather loose concept of metaphrasis, 
never clearly defined in Byzantine times, allows us to take into consideration texts that so far have not 
been labelled as metaphraseis, like chronicles. Vocabulary as a stylistic marker is also investigated 
because this feature connects hagio-graphical and historiographical metaphraseis through the 
centuries. Since metaphraseis are texts in their own right, but depend on other texts in a higher 
degree than other kinds of texts, editorial problems will also be discussed. 
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Revising Metaphrasis: The Evidence of Tatiana of Rome 


Using the metaphrasis of Tatiana of Rome (BHG 16990; hereafter, the MT), I wish to bring 
more attention to literary technique as opposed to style. I will also posit that new themes add 
another level of meaning. Viewed cumulatively, these approaches indicate a desire for engagement, 
possibly showcase an ideology, and thus elevate an anonymous metaphrast to the status of author, 
rather than functional reviser. 


Tatianas story survives in four forms: the metaphrasis, a Synaxarion report, and two passions 
(BHG 1699 and 1699d). The latter, which is concise, is present in the menologion of Michael IV. 
The metaphrast must have had access to the longer passion (BHG 1699) because he systematically 
remodels every sentence but leaves the plot intact. Stylistically, the MT contains many features of 
other pre-metaphrastic metaphraseis - that is, it has much in common with the work of Symeon 
Metaphrastes and his team (Zilliacus 1938, Peyr [Schiffer] 1992, Efthymiadis 1991, Schiffer 1996, 
Hogel 2002, Demoen 2005, Franco 2009, Hinterberger 2011 and 2014). For example, the optative, 
perfect, pluperfect and mi-verbs are used. Periphrasis, participial clauses, wordplay on names, and 
reduction of biblical citation are features. Dialogue is either paraphrased, partially eliminated, or is 
transferred from direct to indirect speech. The most obvious differences from Symeons team are the 
inclusion of Latin loan words and the lack of a prologue. 


In terms of literary technique, narrative pace is increased by reducing direct speech. The 
metaphrast clarifies antique formulations or locations that no longer exist. Static scenes and 
characters are dramatized through description and amplification. In addition, when grouped 
collectively, various additions and substitutions appear to focus attention to certain topics. For 
example, we find an interest in declamation, given specific voice by Tatiana’s reconstruction as a 
powerful orator, and a preoccupation with idolatry is noticeable. 


Refutation and parresia 


In accordance with the progymnasmata, the metaphrast adds, subtracts, substitutes and also varies 
his syntax. Consequently, as might be expected, Tatiana is adorned with affirmative epithets. These 
elevate her, emphasise her purpose, and possibly justify the re-writing. However, her refashioning 
as an orator is noteworthy and presented unambiguously when the metaphrast informs us that she 
possesses Tals τοιαύταις δημηγορίαις, which τοῦ δὲ θηριώδους τυράννου τὴν καρδίαν cos 
ρομφαίᾳ πληγέντος Another. effect of these skills is that Alexander is rendered with ἀφασία. 


Tatianas vocal prowess is lent deeper resonance by the appearance of the technical term 
ἔλεγχοςαπά its cognates to describe her manner of speaking: διελέγχω (and also, in that 
sense, διαλέγομαι), ἔλεγχοςαπά Ελεγκτικός. One of the goals of elenchic rhetoric is to expose 
contradictions in the opposition; another is to provide proof (pistis). Interestingly, when utilising 
&Aeyxos ‚the metaphrast adheres to pistis and in a curious way. In Aristotelian terms, pistis has three 
means: character, emotion, and argument. Tatianas pistis is an act, a performance. 
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The first time ἔλεγχοςίς invoked, Tatiana declares: Έλεγχος auTOU(Alexander) τῆς πλάνης 
δεικνυμένη πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἀπολλύναι ψυχὰς τὰς ελπιζούσας Ἐπὶ τὸν πάντων σωτῆρα... 
Inoouv Χριστόν” Her statement is echoed by the metaphrast in the following chapter when her 
pistis takes place: ... tv εκέιθεν βοήθειαν επικαλεσαμένη παρασχεθῆναι αὐτῇῃπρὸς ἔλεγχον 
μὲν σαφῆ τῆς ἀπατηλῆς λατρείας τῶν ειδωλομανούντων.... 


After the metaphrast’s words, we learn the dramatic result of her prayer: the obliteration of 
Apollos temple and cult-statue, and the theatrical appearance of a demon, coated in the figurines 
dust, which she then exorcises. 


When διελέγχω is used to refer to Tatianas dialogue with Alexander, the metaphrast’s 
understanding of refutation also appears based on deeds. At this point, Tatiana has refused to 
recognise Zeus. Since being hanged and having her flesh slashed to pieces has had no effect on 
her mentally, she is shackled and hurled into an inferno where she remains unharmed, defiantly 
performing the works of God by singing, dancing, and reciting. These actions are all new additions. 
At this point, the metaphrast states ...тоу τε λυμεῶνα Αλέξανδρον περιφανῶς διελέγχουσα 
καὶ τὴν πλάνην τῶν ειδωλομανούντων εμβριθῶς στηλιτεύουσα. 


Thus, the metaphrast’s usage of ‘refutation seems firmly focussed on performance, especially 
since Tatianas original speech comprised 5 biblical citations (all referring to attributes of God), a 
plea for help, and the statement that endurance is learned through the ἀποστολικῆς φωνῆς;ίμε 
reward for which is knowledge of God. 


Especially striking is the use of parrésia and related factors to describe this virgin martyr. The 
metaphrast directly attributes parrésia to Tatiana twice; and once, it is the martyr’s own claim. One 
example is when Justin, an eparch, has just threatened her: “τὰ ενδόσθια σου διασπαράξω καὶ 
παρέξω kuciBopav: καϊῖδω ει δυνήσεταιβοηθῆσαί σοι о Θεός σου ov σέβη”.Ιη this minatory 
context, Tatiana’s defiance can certainly be labelled as parrésia, emphasised by her own use of the 
term: п δὲπαρρησιαστικώτερον διατεθέισα ἀπεκρίνατο: “ide γοῦν παρέστηκα σοι μετὰ πλεί 
OVOS παρρησίας ἀντιτασσομένητῷ εκείνου προστάγµατι...ποίει ὃ θέλεις”. 


Although parresia is certainly a feature of some martyrdoms, the MT exhibits an extended spatial 
component of candid speech. ‘The first time the term is used, when Justin threatens the martyr, the 
metaphrast exploits the location of the dialogue -- the praetorium, where Justin sits on the high tribune. 
The exchange is situated within the arena of public discourse. Tatiana is making a bold speech in a 
public assembly. The metaphrast also gives her the mental characteristics associated with parrésia, as 
described in Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Sextus Empiricus: courage, confidence, and self-assurance. 
The metaphrast tells her that she speaks with θαρσαλέος. These traits are reinforced by the persistent 
additions of \Aapds and φαιδρός to descriptions of her countenance despite relentless adversity and 
during torture. Furthermore, when she is seized, she offers prayers αταραχώςαπά when she prays, she 
often does so µεγαλοφώνως. At one point, the herald cries out with a loud voice, ‘confess that Zeus 
is God and be saved’ and we are told, µεγαλοφωνότερον εκείνη χριστιανὴ εαυτὴν ἀνεκήρυττεν. 
Though these adjectives and adverbs could be ascribed to any martyr, these additions are particularly 
interesting for a virgin martyr since they do not centre on her body or her beauty. 


Together with spatial and mental aspects, parrésiais conceptually linked to ‘pure’ (unambiguous) 
speech, and is therefore allied with alétheia. Tatiana often declares that she speaks with aletheia. 
‘True’ is adjectivally affixed to λατρεία, επίγνωσιςαπἀ Θέος and, in two of those examples, the 
claim is made in the speech where Tatiana explicitly speaks with parresia. 
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In opposition to alétheia and parrésia stands ekkapéleuw (adulteration/being impure). 
According to Photios, a synonym is panourgos, with connotations of flattery, craftiness, and deceit. 
This synonym and these traits are all commonly ascribed to Alexander. We might take this further 
since parrésia is a right belonging to the people, and the enemy of the démos is the turannos. 
Alexander is called a tyrant 11 times in the MT. 


Moving on from parrésia, we are constantly told that the martyr responds to Alexander 
συνετῶς. It is significant that the metaphrast prefers to laud the saints intellect over her beauty. It 
is even given emphasis by a Platonic allusion when the metaphrast refers to τοὺς τῆς διανοίας ο 
φθαλμοὺς although this is not the exact formulation used in Republic or Symposium. 


Tatianas verbal prowess now compliments her supernatural power and its overwhelming effect. 
She previously had the abilities to create earthquakes, demolish temples, and exorcise demons, but 
now she has been shaped into a formidable character. She has absolute certainty about herself and 
her purpose. The force of her oratory, her claim to parresia, her intellect and her overwhelming 
power all lend her the εξουσία that the metaphrast claims for her. 


The amplified characterisation of the brutal persecutor and the heroic martyr has been well- 
documented (for example, Hogel 1996). But in the MT, the metaphrast renovates his characters by 
labelling them, commenting on them, and using their words and actions to portray their reactions 
and sentiments. What is equally fascinating is the psychological depth in his characterisation (see 
also Lukhovitskiy 2014) and thus the protagonists are not semiotic representations, functioning 
within the narrative realm. Their internal dilemmas are ofimportance rather than their place within 
the contextual framework. The reviser is not merely fulfilling the stylistic criteria of metaphrasis. All 
the characters in this text benefit from the metaphrast’s involvement, but, aside from Tatiana, the 
most complexity is allotted to her antagonist, Alexander Severus. For example, Alexander is ascribed 
a new series of emotional responses, which add variety and tone to the account, and as they occur 
in response to Tatiana actions, underscore her impact. Throughout the text, he is pronounced ev à 
πορίᾳ, εν ἀμηχανίᾳ, βακχευόμενος, or TTAVU καταπληττόµενος. 


Most interestingly, the emperor’s behaviour is now also linked to a lack of perception, a literal 
use of senselessness. He simply cannot understand that what is happening is due to God's power and 
that Tatiana functions as His intermediary. Whilst this is certainly a topos, the metaphrast connects 
this inability to a mind that is defective (o δεπεπηρωµένος τὰς φρένας βασιλεύς). We learn that 
Alexander τὸν νοῦν καὶ τὰς φρένας τὴν κακὴν ἀλλοίωσιν ἀλλοιωθεὶς καὶμηδαμῶς συνιέναι 
δυνηθεὶς. The implication is that there is a change in consciousness that leads to ignorance. 


This idea continues when Alexander and the executioners thrice claim they ‘did not mean’ / ‘were 
unwilling’ (ἀέκοον to torture Tatiana. Akön’s framework is akrasia -- a lack of mastery. It is possible 
that the metaphrasts understanding has Aristotelian echoes. Aristotle believed that an akratic person 
submitted more to feeling than reason. Then, once his act has been completed, he regrets what he has 
done but the thought process he goes through after he acts comes too late to save him from error. 


An explicit example is Alexander’s final words (all additions are in bold): στένων τε καὶ TPE 
μων ката τὸν ἀδελφοκτόνον Kaiv, ελεεινῇ τῇ усу θεηλατοις μάστιξι βασανιζόμενος Е 
κραύγαζεν: “ελέησόν μετὸν ἄθλιον, о τῶν χριστιανῶνμέγας θεός, ὅτι μεγάλως ἀσεβήσας 
εις σὲπαρήκουσα τῶν εντολών σου καιπαρεπίκρανα σε τὸν μόνον ὑψιστοντὴν γνησίαν Sou 
Anv σου Τατιανὴν ἀναιτίως τιμωρησάμενος колуу Ἰδοὐδικαίοος ὑπότῆς δικαίας σου Öl 
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KNS καταδικασθεὶς.” ταῦτα καϊτατοιαῦτα μεγάλα κραυγαζων καϊἀποδυρόµενος πικρῶς, 
κακιγκάκως ἀπέρριψε τηνψυχὴν ev τιμωρίαις χαλεπαῖς εξεταζόµενος. 


Furthermore, an akratic person experiences passions that conflict with his rational choice. It is a 
chronic condition. The passions he experiences are pleasure or anger and one illustration Aristotle 
uses is someone who is asleep, drunk, or mad, Of all Alexander’s amplified characteristics, the ones 
that receives the most prominence is madness and rage. The metaphrast uses all the weaponry at his 
disposal. Just 2 examples: ‘He is changed to vrac δἐθυμώ καϊμανίᾳ δαιµονιώδει ληφθεὶς whilst 
‘Alexander is altered to о SETOU σκότους καὶ TOU πυρὸς κληρονόμος Αλεξανδρος εμπιπρώ 
μενος θυμῷ καιμανίᾳ àvorrróptvos ... This fury is extreme. He is commonly described, for 
example, as μαινόμενε, πάνυ μεμηνωὸς, μανικός, signifying a mind out of control. 

The metaphrasts interest in the role of the mind in madness, anger, and lack of perception also 
extends to reason. Alexander’s extreme irrationality is also clearly signalled. Just a few examples 
of how he is described in the later text: τὸ δὲ τῆς ἀλογίας ἀνδράποδον καὶ τὸ τῆς Πλιθιό 
τητος ТубаЛца’ Αλέξανδρος... о δὲ ἀλογωώτατος᾽ Αλέξανδρος, ἀλόγως τῷ λόγῳ....ὃς à 
ναισθήτως διακείµενος...; πεπηροομένη ἔχων πᾶσαν τὴν τῶν αισθητηρἰων]ηςἰἀεπίαι!γ,. the 
metaphrasts interest in reason extends beyond Alexander when he ascribes rationality to a Поп, 
when, miraculously, it does not maul Tatiana but, instead, licks her gently, λογικῶς ενδεικνύµενος. 


What might this all mean? The lack of a prologue, the anonymity of the author, the absence of a 
fixed date, and the texts general ahistoricity are complicating factors. Based on internal evidence, the 
date of the MT points to around the ninth century: (1) an analysis of the vocabulary indicates the C8"- 
9%; (2) the metaphrast’s substitution of the archangel Uriel for Gabriel points to a date after 745, when 
Pope Zacharias rejected the former at the Council of Rome; (3) the addition of Καθολικής to describe 
the Church points to the 9% century and onwards, and was used especially during Iconoclasm. 


This last point leads to my first hypothesis; the MT might be an iconophile text. We know 
that the two periods of iconoclasm and post iconoclasm was a time when we first see lives being 
systematically re-written. What we deduce from some of these texts is either (a) direct refutation 
of idol worship and thus an iconoclastic text or (b) an iconophile text in which only worship of 
pagan gods was idolatry whilst Christian icons were beneficial -- as in the life of St. Nicholas, for 
example (Sevéenko, 1977). This could apply to the MT. An increased preoccupation with idolatry 
and paganism is noticeable from the inception of the texts. 








Passio 1: 3-6 Metaphrasis 1: 3-8 
βασιλεύοντος μὲν πρὸ πάντων τῆς βασιλεύοντος EV τῇ μεγαλοπόλε i Ро 
οικουµένης τοῦ κυρίου καὶ σωτῆρος kata θεοῦ συγχώρησιν ᾿Αλεξάνδρο 
ἡμῶν Inoou Χριστοῦ, στραταρχου ἀνδρὸς. ἀδίκου καὶ πονηροτατου καὶ 
δἐκαιἀαντικειµένου κατατών δούλων ταις τῶν ειδωλικών θυσιῶν σπονδ 
τοῦ Χριστοῦ τοῦ διαβόλου, ε δεινῶς EKTETTIKOTOS καϊμεμηνότος κατὰ 
βασιλέως Αλεξάνδρου εν τῶ TETAP παντὸς TOU τῶν χριστιανῶν γένους к 
ETEL.. βλασφήμοος λυττῶντος. καταθεοῦ του 
ὑψίστου, πᾶσα n ὑπ ναυτοἀρχἠτῆς 
μιαρᾶς καὶ ἀθέσμου τῶν δαιµούνω 
Επεπλήρωτο λατρείας. 
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If sacrifice is called for, the metaphrast deliberately reminds us that it will be made to an idol 
by using supplementary information. 








Passio Metaphrasis 
o παμμιαρώτατος Αλέξανδροςθυσίαν autos δὲεν τῇ βασιλευούσῃ πόλεις 
ETITEAEL επιτῆς Ρώμης τῷ Απόλλ διατριβὰς ποιούμενος τὰς papas 


θυσίας τόις ειδωλικόις Eoavo 
ἐπιμελῶς προσέφερε καϊπᾶσι μὲν τόις 
ψευδωνύμοις θεὶς, εξαιρέτως δετῶ 
τῆς ἀπωλείας οδηγώ επων 
κληθέντί Απόλλωνι 











Tatiana originally proclaimed that the Holy Trinity παραλύσει καϊπαραδειγµατίσει τοὺς 
ὑπεναντίους. In the metaphrasis, the Trinity continues to παραδειγματίσει τοὺς ὑπεναντί 
ous but now will also τὴν τῶν ειδώλων δεισιδαίµονα λατρείαν καταλύσει. 


Every heathen, priest or non-Christian artefact now has a negative epithet or action attached to 
it. ‘Temple is modified to μιαροῦ vaou;'priest’ is revised to μιερεύς, or µυσαρος or ειδωλικόϊςατε 
added. The crowds killed during Tatiana's obliteration of Apollos temple are changed from ἢ τῶν 
μιαρῶν σύνοδοςίο N τῶν ἀθέων... πληθὺς and the dead are now described as Ελλήνων. Non- 
Christians behave atrociously. As Tatiana is taken from prison to Alexander, the passio states: κατέ 
στρεψαν αὐτὴν ἀπὸ τῆς καθέδρας..καϊεξήγαγον αὐτὴν απὀτῆς ειρκτῆς καιῆγαγον πρὸς 
τὸν βασιλέα...Τπε MT intensifies the priests’ brutality and emphasise her violation. Tatiana is 
praying when the πιεπαναιδείας τόλμῃ χρησάμενοι οι πάσης θηριωδίας ἀνάµεστοι χέιρας 
Επιβαλόντες ἁπότῆς ἀκηράτου καθέδρας εκείνης ἀφήρπασαν.... 


Iconophile works emphasised God's tri-hypostatic nature (as in Photios homilies). The MT has 
additions of τῆς ὑπερθέου Tpıadosor alterations: ομοούσιος χάρις τῆς τριάδος σου becomes 
εὐλογημένη ὑπάρχει καὶ δεδοξασµένη εις τοὺς αἰῶνας N τρισυπόστατος καϊυπέρθεος 
παντοκρατορία τῆς ἁγίας τριάδος. Thus, it is possible that the MT carries such a message 
and Tatiana has been rewritten to argue the metaphrasts cause. Interest in sense perception and the 
imagination is also found in this period in Methodius, for example, who Krausmiiller believes was 
influenced by Theodore of Stoudios (Krausmiiller 2009). 


Another hypothesis is that the emphasis on idolatry in this period could also trigger associations 
with the current Arab incursions and could have stimulated the urgency underlying God as protector 
in the MT whilst the concept ofa martyrdom itself could have been adapted to deal with a new concept 
of pagan persecution - Islam. This then would account for the MT's popularity in the C14 when 4 of 
its 6 extant manuscripts were copied. In this later period, Islam was again a very real threat. We know 
that the Byzantines were accustomed to reading signals both in text and in art. These conclusions also 
technically do not dispute Photios’ dictum that metaphrasis ‘preserves the main thoughts without 
extending or compressing them’ (cod. 183, 128a). The ‘main’ concept of the MT - a martyrdom - 
remains; indeed, it is also perfectly possible to read the MT as а standard passio. 


Tosum up, I have shown (1) the plausibility of the MT being an encoded text; (2) the remarkable 
adaptability of hagiography; (3) the literary merits of the MT, which opens it up to literary criticism 
as well as translation studies; and thus finally (4) that some revisers may indeed be authors. 
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The Metaphrasis of Niketas Choniates History - 
Forthcoming Publication of a Critical Edition 


Martin Hinterberger and I are currently well advanced in the preparation of a critical edition 
of the 14c “Metaphrasis” of Niketas Choniates’ History. My present task is to persuade you to buy it 
when it is published. For those unfamiliar with the background to the Metaphrasis, the surviving text 
of the Metaphrasis, as preserved in four mss, corresponds to just over 90 per cent of Niketas’ original 
History - in other words, it is a very substantial text. The publication history of the Metaphrasis in 
the modern era can be summed up briefly as follows: Three short extracts of it were published by 
van Dieten in 1979, with a detailed analysis and evaluation of the language. A longer section of the 
text - corresponding to the last 100 pages approximately of van Dietens edition of Niketas’ History 
— was published in the apparatus of Miller’s Recueil des Historiens des Croisades (Historiens Grecs 
vol. I (Paris 1875)). The Bonn edition of the History, edited by Bekker and published in 1835, of 
course contained copious references to the Metaphrasis in its critical apparatus. And last, in 2005, 
roughly half of the edited text became available when the Greek National Documentation Centre, 
in line with its practice of making doctoral theses in Greece available to the research community, 
posted my doctoral dissertation on the Metaphrasis online in pdf format. That’s where the matter 
stood until three years ago when we decided to seek a publisher for the text, which we would jointly 
edit in - at last! - its entirety. We have been very fortunate in securing the kind encouragement of 
Prof. Albrecht Berger, who suggested that the Metaphrasis be included in the Byzantinisches Archiv 
series in collaboration with publisher De Gruyter. All being well, as I said, we hope that the edition 
will be ready for publication in the next twelve months. 


As most here are aware, the term metaphrasis applies to a variety of “translation” endeavors 
through the long Byzantine era, though in using the term metaphrasis we mean intralingual rather 
than interlingual translation. The great hagiographical project of Symeon Metaphrastes is, of course, 
a major chapter in the history of this activity, recasting older texts in a “higher” stylistic register. I 
have suggested in the past that the metaphrases, in the reverse stylistic direction from high to low, of 
Anna Komnenes Alexiad, Niketas History, and Nikephoros Blemmydes Speculum Principis perhaps 
comprise another coordinated project in metaphrastic activity, albeit of secular texts, dating most 
probably to the fourth or fifth decade of the 14c. 


With regard to the textual history of this group of three metaphrastic texts of the works of 
Komnene, Blemmydes and Choniates, the Metaphrasis of Niketas’ History presents a few particularly 
interesting features, and I shall focus on these now. First, the sheer size of the text makes it stand 
out. It provides us with an almost embarrassingly large quantity of data on the ways in which an 
individual, or perhaps group of individuals, would go about the task of recasting the entire historical 
work of Niketas into simpler language. Second, it is preserved in four mss, three of which date to 
the 14c. These four mss do not always agree, not because of mere scribal error or the intervention or 
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improvements of copyists, but because a certain element of reworking and alternative preferences 
seems to have been present at the birth of the Metaphrasis — in other words, we have two slightly 
differentiated texts. I shall focus on this point in a couple of minutes. 


My third remark: the Niketas Metaphrasis stands, as already mentioned, in a vague linguistic 
region below high-style Byzantine literary language, in a humdrum, though not particularly vulgar, 
register of Greek that any literate writer or reader of the last Byzantine centuries could be expected 
to compose or read. Accordingly, we are given an interesting view onto Choniates original text and 
how it could be read in the mid-14c, while also benefiting from a guide through Choniates’ text 
(though I should warn that the guide is not always faultless!). It is important to note, however, that 
the metaphrases in general are inevitably “contaminated” by the vocabulary items and syntactical 
features of the source text in ways that normal translation from one language to another obviously 
is not. Thus, we see opposing tensions: on the one hand, the pressure of the already existing 
formulation of the source text on the target text and, on the other, the pressure of the lower, simpler 
linguistic register on the target text. A kind of balancing act appears to be going on, where we 
are asked, among other things, to gauge the tolerance for vernacular elements and for classicizing 
elements alternately. This balancing act means that we tend to get shifts of emphasis from now 
more learned style (i.e. not radically altering the text of the original) to now more vernacular style, 
without apparent consistency throughout the work. One becomes aware of the limits to which it is 
necessary (or not necessary, depending on which angle one looks at it) to shift the style down in 
order to make it more easily intelligible, but not to debase the gravity of the matter narrated. 


There are some reasons for believing that the work of “metaphrasing” the History was the 
product of more than one person. Two important passages in M-NCH give us an interesting glimpse 
into how the Metaphrast (or Metaphrasts) was (or were) working. I give here an example of just one 
sentence from these two passages (which cover approximately 5 pages in total): 





Nicetae Choniatae Historia (van 
Dieten): 
ὁ δέ, τοῦ πρεσβευτοῦ, ὥς φασι, 


Ms. B (Metaphrasis- NCH): Mss. SX (Metaphrasis-NCH): 








Βιφιλίνου τὴν πρεσβείαν ὑπο- 
νοθεύσαντος καὶ μὴ ἐνδοῦναι 
ὅλως ἢ βραχύ τι γοῦν καθ- 
υφεῖναι παρακελευσαμένου, 
τήν τε αἴτησιν ἀποπέμπεται 
καὶ τὴν προσλαλιὰν ποιεῖται 
τοῖς διαπρεσβευσαμένοις 
ὑπέρογκον φάσκων πρὸς 
ὀργὴν ὡς ἣν Ἀνδρόνικον 
βούλοιντο παλίνορσον ἀνα- 
ζεῦξαι ὅθεν ἐλήλυθεν, ἀπο- 
σκορακισθήτω μὲν ἐκ τοῦ 
μέσου ὁ πρωτοσεβαστὸς καὶ 
δότω λόγους ὧν πεπαρῴνηκεν, 
ἡ δὲ τοῦ βασιλέως μήτηρ Kad’ 
ἑαυτὴν βιοτευέτω τὴν τρίχα 
κειραμένη καθάπαξ τὴν koo- 
μικήν, ὁ δὲ βασιλεὺς κατὰ τὴν 
πατρῴαν διαθήκην ἀρχέτω μὴ 
ὡς στάχυς αἴραις τοῖς παρα- 
δυναστεύουσι συμπνιγόμενος. 





τοῦ Ξιφιλίνου δὲ ὡς ἐλέγετο 
τὴν πρεσβείαν ὑποκλέψαντος, 
καὶ μηδόλως συγκατατεθῆναι 
ἔν τινι πράγματι τοῦτο 
θελήσαντος, μεγαλοφώνως ὁ 
Ἀνδρόνικος ἐξεβόησεν ὡς 
«Eàv θέλωσιν ἵνα ἐξόπισθεν 
ὑποστρέψη ὁ Ἀνδρόνικος, ἂς 
ἐξέλθη ὁ πρωτοσεβαστὸς ἐκ 
τοῦ μέσου, καὶ ἂς δώσει λόγον 
ὑπὲρ ὧν κακῶς ἔπραξεν: | ἂς 
κουρευθῆ δὲ καὶ ἡ δέσποινα, 
καὶ ἂς ἀπέλθη εἰς 
μοναστήριον, καὶ ἂς 
ἐξουσιάζει μόνος | ὁ βασιλεὺς 
τὰ πράγματα, καὶ μηδὲν 
συμπνίγεται καὶ ἐξουσιάζεται 
παρ᾽ αὐτῶν.» 





λέγεται δὲ τὸν Ξιφιλῖνον 
κρυφίως τοῦτον εἰπεῖν μὴ 
ὑποκύψαι ὅλως τοῖς τοῦ 
βασιλέως γράμμασιν, ἀλλὰ 
κρατεῖν στερρῶς καὶ μένειν 
καθὼς εὑρίσκεται: στὰς οὖν ἐν 
μέσω ὁ Ἀνδρόνικος, παρρησία 
εἶπε ταῦτα: «εἰ θέλει ὁ 
βασιλεὺς ὑποστρέψαι µε 
ὄπισθεν, ἂς ἐκβληθῆ ὁ 
πρωτοσεβαστὸς ἀπὸ μέσον τοῦ 
παλατίου καὶ ἂς κριθῆ εἰς ὅσα 
ἄτοπα ἔπραξε, καὶ ἡ δέσποινα 
καὶ μήτηρ τοῦ βασιλέως ἂς 
ὑπάγη εἰς μοναστήριον καὶ ἂς 
γένη καλογραία, καὶ ἂς ἄρχη 
μόνος ὁ βασιλεὺς, καὶ μὴ ὑπὸ 
τῶν πολλῶν ζιζανίων ὡς εἷς 
στάχυς μέσον τούτων 
συμπνίγεται.» 
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Admittedly, this is an extreme case of differentiation in the mss tradition of the Metaphrasis. 
It is a differentiation, however, which, logically, must belong to the compositional phase of the 
Metaphrast’s work. It is an indication, in my view, that more than one person was involved in 
translating the text: that a few folios were perhaps mistakenly translated in parallel, before the 
Metaphrasts became aware of the overlap, but nevertheless the two different renditions were kept 
in two separate early copies of the work: ms B on the one hand, and the other three mss (or their 
exemplar) on the other. Accordingly, the differences between the two branches of the mss preserving 
the Metaphrasis arise not as result of the vagaries of time and copying, but as a result of different 
renderings of Choniates’ original text in the earliest stages of the metaphrastic undertaking. These 
two enticing snapshots into the Metaphrasts’ methods illustrate eloquently the indisputable fact that 
no two translations will ever be the same, and also the diverse ways in which the pressures of the 
original and the vernacular exert themselves on the metaphrastic outcome. 


The rather peculiar status of the Metaphrasis linguistically and stylistically speaking means 
that we were faced by a number of dilemmas in respect of how to keep these peculiarities clearly 
visible in the edited text. There’s no need here to go into detail about our final editorial decisions 
about how to deal with these peculiarities, but it may be useful to briefly indicate some of the issues 
that we have decided to allow to remain in the foreground of the edited text. For example: 


The status of the text. As many of you are perhaps aware, the publication status of the original 
text of Niketas’ History was, in all probability, already complex before Niketas himself passed away. A 
number of versions were probably floating around already in the first decade of the 13 c - the intricate 
web of mss involved in the stemma testifies to this, and I shall say no more here, except remind you 
of the apparent succession of reworkings that the text underwent during Niketas’ lifetime, and the 
difficulties that this posed for its modern editor(s). The Metaphrasis appears (in the eyes of the editor) 
to suffer from the opposite problem - lack of revision, lack of “polish”. There seems little justification, 
indeed, for believing that the Metaphrasis was ever “finished”: the text as it survives in the mss is as 
good as it gets, whether we like it or not, and its imperfections are not deviations from a hypothetical 
fair original but part of its flesh and bones. This, therefore, needs to remain visible to the contemporary 
reader, even as the text is rendered into the deceptively solidifying medium of print. Furthermore, 
although it is not a truly vernacular text, many of the “transgressions” which it contains reflect the 
background pressure of the vernacular (e.g. modern noun paradigms or verbal forms, conflation of 
indicative and subjunctive), though some also reflect weakness of comprehension, on occasions, by the 
Metaphrast of the original text, or maybe just a failure to reformulate the matter effectively in the new 
idiom. Accordingly, on a case by case basis the editor has to decide whether genuine scribal “error” has 
occurred or whether certain rules simply have less authority, and require less strict observation and 
application in texts of this kind. This touches on the question of normalization and standardization, 
and a definite impression that these issues are not central to the agenda of these metaphrases. There 
is a comment that Herbert Hunger used in his critical apparatus of the Metaphrasis of the Alexiad 
on one occasion and which applies absolutely to the Niketas Metaphrasis in many places: he leaves a 
plural participle ἀνοίξαντες where properly a singular participle ἀνοίξας agrees with the grammatical 
subject of the sentence, making the comment: “sed noster ab anacolutho non abhorret” 


Thus, on a first level, we let the text of one of the ms (i.e. Monacensis gr. 450) stand more or 
less as is, and refer to the alternative readings of the other mss in the apparatus. On a second level, 
we have tended to let, as I have just explained, apparent eccentricities or infelicities (e.g. “minor 
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anacolutha”) to remain in the text, and simply comment on them in a separate section of the volume. 
If these eccentricities or infelicities actually lead to a breakdown in meaning, we either appeal to the 
other mss in order to intervene in the main text or, though very rarely, emend, always making this 
evident for the reader. 


Again: the purpose of the Metaphrasis was certainly not to standardize or present a model text 
for literary emulation. This observation automatically begs the question: so what was the purpose of 
the Metaphrasis? Indeed, of all these metaphrases? Since the mss are mutilated at beginning and end, 
we are deprived of authorial declarations that might have enlightened us, with the exception of the 
Βασιλικὸς ἀνδριάς of Belmmydes. We can only guess. In view of the many imperfections, one suspects 
that they were not an attempt by a literary circle to read and render anew these highly ornate literary 
monuments. In fact, many of the purely literary and rhetorical passages are simply left out of the 
Metaphrasis if they do not seem overtly to serve the basic flow of the narrative. Clues such as these can 
perhaps provide us with a few grounds for hypothesizing as to the genesis of these texts. 


Our introduction to the text, besides the usual discussion of the manuscript sources and their 
relationship to one another and Niketas’ original, examines these issues. It will make some 
comments on the general patterns observed in the Metaphrasts method, as well as the nature of the 
language and linguistic register in which the Metaphrasis is couched. Following the text will be a 
commentary on the more notable features and complexities of the Metaphrasis, as well as an index 
and select glossary. 
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Observations on the Methods of the Metaphrastic Re-Writing: 
The Case of the Passio of St James (BHG 773) 


Michael Pselloss Encomium on the Metaphrast is a fundamental source concerning the 
Metaphrastic process Symeon followed in his Menologium. He suggests that this reworking was a 
product of ‘team’ work (Fisher 1994, lines 334-341) and states that Symeon changed the style rather 
than the content of earlier hagiographical material (Fisher 1994, lines 280-295). 


Notwithstanding the fact that we can never be certain which premetaphrastic sources did the 
Metaphrast or his ‘team actually use, including alternative traditions not yet discovered or indeed 
lost for ever (cfr. Hogel 2014, р. 182), to identify the characteristic elements of Symeons prose we 
need to undertake a detailed textual analysis, comparing the re-worked texts with the sources we 
have at our disposal. 


A number of methodological problems arise as the Metaphrastic corpus is remarkably wide 
and modern reliable editions of these hagiographical works are still scant. This stated, what do we 
compare and how do we compare it? The operation is in itself rather arbitrary because in certain 
cases parallel passages retain more or less the same length and content, hence they are comparable 
in terms of structure, syntax and grammar, while in other cases the re-elaboration of a whole text is 
so drastic that a close comparison seems impossible, as it was first pointed out by Zilliacus (1938, 
p. 338) and later on by other scholars. Nevertheless, even considering the uncertainty, if not the 
impossibility, to exactly determine which version was employed by Symeon, this sort of systematic 
comparison with the earlier texts still represents the only firm grounds for any attempt to examine 
Symeons methods in his re-writing technique. 


Symeon style cannot be labelled as high, as Sevéenko (1981, рр. 289ff.) showed in his seminal 
article, but rather medium or medium-high. As a general tendency he inserts rhetorical devices 
in the earlier texts, but in some cases he simplifies the earlier texts if they are convoluted (cfr. 
Hogel 2002, p.140). It seems, therefore, legitimate to assume that the Metaphrastic prose retains a 
coexistence of various linguistic registers. 


The typical Metaphrastic ‘features’ can be summarized as follows: as a general principle 
Symeon has the tendency to amplify a number of passages of the old text and, at the same time 
-as a compensation- to shorten or omit other passages; this condensing of sections of the early 
texts, among other stylistic reasons, also prevents expanding the re-worked texts to an unreasonable 
length (cfr. Petitmengin 1984, p. 25). The Metaphrast has also the tendency to limit the resort 
to dialogues, direct speeches, the use of the first person, and the habit to insert ‘transitional’ or 
‘connective’ sentences as well as explanatory sentences to facilitate the reader (or the audience) 
to better follow the account. Moreover, he tends to avoid Latin borrowings, to extensively use 
participles and compound verbs, and to avoid parataxis. 
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All of these ‘tendencies’ are documented -although not in a rigorously consistent way- in three 
Metaphrastic texts, namely the Passio of St James the Persian (BHG 773), the Passio of St Plato (BHG 
1551-1552) and the Vita of St Hilarion (BHG 755). These hitherto unpublished texts were analyzed 
in my doctoral thesis, which includes their preliminary edition on the basis of a small number of 
earlier MSS as a basis for a proper critical edition. All three Metaphrastic texts show a number of 
similarities in the technique of re-writing. Given the limited space of this paper I shall focus on a 
few considerations concerning the re-writing technique enacted by Symeon in the process of re- 
elaborating his sources, concentrating on the analysis of selected passages mostly taken from the 
Passio of St James and referring only sporadically to the other two texts (for the Metaphrastic texts 
I shall refer to the paragraphs and line numbers of my edition). 


The four premetaphrastic versions (a, B,y and ὃ) of the Passio of James are edited by P. Devos (δ 
only partially, cfr. Devos 1953, and idem 1954). All four texts are very similar in terms of structure as 
the first nine paragraphs (1-9) focus on the events prior to the martyrdom and in the second part (par. 
10-41) a meticulous description of the martyrdom is given, through a long list of each and every single 
part of the martyrs body systematically mutilated by his executioners. The enumeration of fingers, 
toes and limbs cut off is structured as a long prayer pronounced by the martyr using, in the invocation, 
a religious symbolism related to each number of this list. The distance between these texts and the 
Metaphrastic re-elaboration is evident especially as regards the second part of the earlier accounts: this 
section (par. 10-41) has in fact almost no relation with Symeons re-working where the description of 
the martyrdom is very concise, the progressive mutilations of the saint are absent as is the numeric 
symbolism related to them. On the contrary, the first part of Symeon’s version (par. 1-13 lines 1-205 ) 
shares several elements in common with the earlier sources examined. 


Among the premetaphrastic sources only y and 6 are preceded by a prologue, whereas a and 
В start in medias res, describing James’ place of birth and his family. The Metaphrastic prologue 
(lines 1-10) is rather concise, it does not show particular efforts in terms of rhetorical devices and 
contains pieces of information that can be found in the first paragraphs and in the epilogues of all the 
premetaphrastic sources, although not all these data are present in all four texts (e.g. the reference to 
Arcadius is found only in 5). More specifically, in a, В and у the name of the Persian King Yasgerd is 
mentioned at the beginning of the text (par. 1), while that of his son, Varham, appears only at the end 
(par. 44), when the date of the martyrdom is given. In this way the reader has to infer that he succeeded 
his father and that James was executed under Yasgerd’s successor. The Metaphrastic prologue, after 
reporting the essential pieces of information needed to follow the narration, including the names 
of the Roman Emperors Arcadius, Theodosius and Honorius, followed by those of the Persian King 
Yasgerd and his son Varham (lines 3-4), clearly explains (lines 18-20) that Varham succeeded his father 
(Ato δὴ καὶ τῆς Περσικῆς ἀρχῆς εἰς Οὐαραράτ, τὸν Ἰσδιγέρδου παῖδα μεταπεσούσης). In this way, the 
reader is informed that the martyr was executed under Varham’s reign. As a result the Metaphrastic 
re-elaboration is more cohesive, clear and informative in comparison with the earlier texts. 


In the first line of the Passio we also find one of the typical formulae (διέποντος σκῆπτρα) 
employed by Symeon in his prologues, as identified by Zilliacus (1938, p.334), as well as another 
typically Metaphrastic feature, i.e. a proverb: πάντα λίθον ἐκίνει. Another three proverbs quoted 
one after another also occur later on in the account and none of them appears in the earlier sources 
(lines 144-145: εἰς ὕδωρ γράφειν 145 λίθον ἔψειν and θάλατταν σπείρειν). 
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If any of these four premetaphrastic texts edited by Devos lies behind Symeon’s version (even 
though this is difficult to ascertain, he seems to have followed especially versions В and у) this can 
give us a clue about the metaphrastic technique, as, in fact, we find common elements between the 
premetaphrastic and Metaphrastic texts, coming from different sections of the earlier accounts and 
re-elaborated by the Metaphrast in a different way. For example, in the Metaphrastic version the 
passage presenting the saint speaking to the King against the idols echoes some elements contained 
in all four premetaphrastic recensions (underlined below). 


s 


Metaphrastic version (par. 13 lines 194-196):Ἥλιον δὲ καὶ σελήνην, καὶ ἄστρα, καὶ πῦρ παρὰ 
Θεοῦ δεδημιουργῆσθαι πιστεύομεν, καθάπερ δὴ καὶ τἆλλα στοιχεῖα, καὶ τὴν αἰσθητὴν ἅπασαν 
κτίσιν: Θεὸν δέ, ἢ τέκνον Θεοῦ λέγειν, τί τούτων καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς, ἢ φρονεῖν, ἢ τὴν προσήκουσαν Θεῷ 
προσκύνησιν αὐτοῖς νέμειν; 


In the earlier texts the short reference to the sun, moon and stars with relation to the Zoroastrian 
faith is contained in the dialogue between James and the King (chapter 5 in all four premetaphrastic 
versions) but in the sources the person who is speaking is the Persian King and not the martyr: 





a: οὔτε τῷ Θεῷ 
προσκυνεῖτε οὔτε ἡλίῳ 
οὔτε σελήνῃ οὔτε τῷ 
πυρὶ οὔτε τῷ ὑδατι 
ἁτινά εἰσιν τέκνα Θεοῦ. 


β: οὔτε γὰρ τῷ Θεῷ 
προσκυνεῖτε οὔτε τῷ ἡλίῳ 
οὔτε τῇ σελήνῃ οὔτε τῷ 
πυρὶ οὔτε τῷ ὑδατι ἁτινά 
εἰσιν τέκνα Θεοῦ 


y: οὔτε τοῖς θεοῖς 
προσκυνεῖν, τῷ ἡλίῳ καὶ 
τῇ σελήνῃ καὶ τῷ πυρὶ καὶ 
τῷ ὕδατι 


δ: οὔτε γὰρ φωσφόρον 
σεβεῖτε οὔτε σελήνην 
προσκυνεῖτε οὔτε πῦρ οὔτε 
обата ἁτινά εἰσιν τέκνα 
Θεοῦ 


The fact that we read about the Persian religion in the first part of the premetaphrastic versions 
while in the Metaphrastic narration it appears only at the end of the first half of the text may give us a 
hint of the way Symeon might have used to re-work earlier texts, that is, by collecting material from 
different sections of his sources in a selective way, adjusting them to serve his own account, without 
necessarily following the same order as his sources. It is worth noting here that the comparison 
of the Metaphrastic description of the martyrdom of St Plato (par. 20-26 lines 206-266) with the 
premetaphrastic corresponding sections (PG 115, 416B-417A) shows that a similar method is 
adopted by Symeon in his re-working of earlier sources, as the two different redactions share several 
elements despite the fact that they do not appear in the same order in the new text. 


Symeons re-writing technique is further illustrated by the passage describing James’ mother and 
wifes reaction on finding out that he abjured his Christian faith (par 5 in all four premetaphrastic versions). 


Recensio a, 2: Ἀκούσασα δὲ ἡ μήτηρ καὶ ἡ γυνὴ αὐτοῦ, 
μετὰ πάσης σπουδῆς χαράξασαι γράμματα ἐδήλωσαν 
αὐτῷ, ἑπόμεναι τῇ ἐκκλησιαστικῇ ἀκολουθίᾳ, λέγουσαι. 


Recensio В, 2: Ἀκούσασα δὲ ἡ γυνὴ αὐτοῦ καὶ ἡ μήτηρ, 
μετὰ πάσης σπουδῆς χαράξασαι γράμματα, ἀπέστειλαν 
αὐτῷ ἑπόμεναι τῇ ἐκκλησιαστικῇ ἀκολουθίᾳ: 


Recensio y, 2: Ἀκούσασαι δὲ ταῦτα ἥ τε μήτηρ αὐτοῦ 
καὶ ἡ γυνὴ μετὰ πάσης σπουδῆς χαράξασαι γράμματα, 
ἀπέστειλαν αὐτῷ ἐπιστολὴν ἑπόμεναι τῇ ἐκκλησιαστικῇ 
καταστάσει, περιέχουσαν οὕτως 


Recensio ὃ, 2: Ἀκούσασα τοίνυν ἡ μήτηρ, τοιγαροῦν 
σχεδὸν εἰπεῖν τε καὶ ἡ γυνὴ γραμμάτιόν τε διὰ 
πάσης σπουδῆς ἐγχαράττουσιν, ἐπιμεῖναι τοῦτον τῇ 
ἐκκλησιαστικῇ ἐπισπεύδοθσιν ἀκολουθίᾳ: 


[5] lines 46-59: Ἐπεὶ γὰρ τὸ πονηρὸν τοῦτο διάγγελμα, 
τὰς ἀκοὰς πάντων Sujet, ὅτι]άκωβος τὰ Χριστιανῶν 
ἐξομοσάμενος, περὶ πλείονος ἔθετο θεραπείαν θνητοῦ À 
Θεοῦ, ἡ μήτηρ εὐθὺς ἐκείνου καὶ ἡ κοινωνὸς τοῦ βίου, 
τῆς τῶν Χριστιανῶν μερίδος ὑπάρχουσαι, ἰσχυρῶς 
πληγεῖσαι τῶ ἀδοκήτῳ τῆς ἀκοῆς, ζήλῳ τε τῷ περὶ τὴν 
ψυχὴν ἐκκαυθεῖσαι, καὶ ἡ μὲν, υἱοῦ θάνατον, ἡ δὲ ἁνδρὸς 
ἀποδυρομένη -πῶς γὰρ ἂν αὐταῖς καὶ ἐκρίθη ζῶν, ὁ κατὰ 
πίστιν ἤδη διαφθαρείς; - ἐπεὶ μὴ εἶχον αὐτῷ γλώσσῃ τὰ 
δέοντα παραινεῖν, οὐδὲ γὰρ ἦν εἴσω τῶν βαβυλῶνος 
ὁρίων, ἀλλ᾽ ἔξω που τῆς πόλεως ἐτύγχανεν ὤν, 
γράμμασιν ὅσα καὶ γλώττῃ χρησάμεναι, τὴν ἀγαθὴν 
Ἰάκώβου ψυχὴν παραπεισθεῖσαν τοῦ δέοντος 
ἀνορθοῦσιν. 
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By comparing these texts, Symeons predilection for periphrasis is evident: ἀκοὰς πάντων 
Sujet, instead of a simple verb (ἀκούω) appearing in the form of the participle in all premetaphrastic 
recensions, and ἡ κοινωνὸς τοῦ βίου instead of the noun γυνή, of the earlier texts. In addition, the 
Metaphrast uses another short periphrasis to give the Christian identity of the two women: τῆς TOV 
Χριστιανῶν μερίδος ὑπάρχουσαι resorting to a participle. 


The use of periphrasis is not the only reason for Symeon’s redaction to appear to be longer than 
all the earlier recensions. This is also due to the presence of three connective sentences (underlined 
above). The first one explains what the bad news (πονηρὸν τοῦτο diayyeAua) was about, namely 
James abjuring his faith, the second one stresses that both women were Christian and the third one 
clarifies the reason why his mother and his wife had to send him a letter, namely his absence from 
home. In the earlier texts this explanation is given only after the letter is quoted, so, once again in 
the Metaphrastic re-working the account is more cohesive. 


Another typical aspect of Symeons re-elaboration is the attention devoted to the psychological 
attitudes of the characters. In this case particular attention is drawn to the reaction of the two 
women: they are shocked by the unexpected news (ἰσχυρῶς πληγεῖσαι), and their souls are burning 
(ἐκκαυθεῖσαι) with zeal, for what they want above all is to save their son and husband from impiety, 
and both of them are bitterly lamenting (ἀποδυρωμένη). The resort to participles is substantial in 
the whole sentence. The following rhetorical question (introduced by πῶς γάρ) is functional both 
in explaining their reaction and reinforcing the pathos of the scene. At the same time it shows that 
Symeon intended to keep a higher level of style. This is also suggested by the employment of the 
compound verb διαφθείρω to indicate the degree of his loss of religious faith, ultimately leading 
to the distruction of the soul. In terms of grammar, typical of the Metaphrastic re-working is the 
presence of a periphrastic construction ἐτύγχανεν dv. It is worth noting that the use of atticism is 
not consistent, for example the alternative use of yAwoon / γλώττῃ. 


The inclination to describe the psychological reactions of the protagonists is evident in other passages 
of the Metaphrastic re-elaboration of St James's Passio. For example, in the dialogue between the martyr 
and the Persian King ( par. 9 lines 117-130) much emphasis is given to the theme of the latter's rage: he 
is described as entirely incapable to exercise any control over his own passions: (lines 118- 120) πόθον 
ἐκεῖνον εἰς ὀργὴν ἄκρατον μεταβεβλημένος, ἀφόρητος ἦν, ἀκάθεστος, ὅλως τῷ πάθει νενικημένος. 

Moreover, the Metaphrastic version gives a detailed account of his psychological reactions, 
even illustrating the way in which his voice was altered, as a result of the heart beating faster, to 
the extent of sounding as if it was ‘broken’ (lines 122-123 τῷ σάλῳ τῆς καρδίας ἐπικοπτόμενος 
τὴν φωνὴν ὥσπερ καὶ κομματικὴν ποιούμενος τὴν ἐρώτησιν). In the premetaphrastic versions the 
King’s anger is mentioned very briefly in a short sentence where we are informed that the King was 
burning like fire from his anger (par. 6 in all premetaphrastic versions). A detailed comparison with 
the premetaphrastic sources shows that both in St James’ Passio and in the Passio of Plato, Symeon's 
versions devote much more attention to the psychological attitudes of the characters, to the point 
that we can conclude that, at least in these two cases it can be considered a significant Metaphrastic 
featur, and this tendency is confirmed by numerous examples in other Metaphrastic works that 
cannot be exhaustively quoted here. 


Another typical Metaphrastic technique is represented by the condensing of the material 
appearing in the earlier texts, resulting in a shorter redaction. For example, the dialogue between the 
King and the martyr in Symeons version (par. 9 lines 121-130) is shortened and differently treated. 
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In all premetaphrastic redactions (a, В, у and 6) the dialogue occupies a quite long paragraph (5), 
consisting of a sequence of very short questions and answers, echoing the typical style of the Acta 
martyrum. In the Metaphrastic text, however, this sort of stichomythia is summarized into a few 
lines (121 and 125-130). In Symeon’s version questions and answers are reported in direct speech 
and, in syntactical terms, they are more complex than those in the premetaphrastic texts. In fact, 
even though the re-elaborated text is shorter, the periods are much longer and often structured as 
brief rhetorical speeches. 


We can note a similar procedure also in the Passio of St Plato, where the most striking difference 
between the premetaphrastic text and Symeons redaction is that in the latter the dialogue is 
employed to a lesser extent in comparison with the earlier text (67 changes of speakers in the earlier 
text against 26 in the Metaphrastic version). Even if we consider that the latter version is shorter, 
it is quite clear that, as far as the employment of the dialogue form is concerned, the Metaphrast 
was more economical than the redactor of the earlier text. As in the case of St James, questions and 
answers generally consist of longer sentences, usually rhetorically built, in which the content of the 
earlier texts is condensed. 


To sum up, the examples presented here represent a necessarily limited repertory of parallel 
passages which can offer us only a glance on how the 'Metaphrastic process was brought about. 
The overall impression from a comparative reading of the three abovementioned texts is that there 
are general trends, but these guidelines are not systematically followed, as it is possible to observe 
several ‘inconsistencies, which seem to confirm Psellos suggestion that Symeons Menologium is a 
collective work of a team carried out under the supervision of the Metaphrast. 
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Metaphrasen als Schlüssel zum Verständnis des byzantinischen Wortschatzes 


Ziel dieses kurzen Beitrages ist es, allgemeine Tendenzen metaphrastischer Umarbeitung 
in Zusammenhang mit dem Vokabular aufzuzeigen und diese mit den vorläufigen Ergebnissen 
des an der Universität Zypern durchgeführten und von der Leventis-Foundation finanzierten 
Forschungsprojektes „Ihe vocabulary of Byzantine classicizing and literary koine texts: A database 
of correspondences“ zu verbinden. 


Der Ersatz bestimmter Wörter durch andere ist ein wesentlicher Bestandteil des 
metaphrastischen Prozesses. Seit H. Zilliacus’ Studien steht fest, daß im Zuge der Bearbeitungen 
älterer hagiographischer Texte durch Symeon Metaphrastes und dessen Team gezielt lateinische 
Lehnwörter, die somit per definitionem nicht dem klassizistischen Vokabular angehörten, ersetzt 
wurden. Allgemeine Tendenzen betreffend den Wortschatz wurden auch in den folgenden Studien 
zu hagiographischen Metaphrasen festgestellt (vgl. Peyr/Schiffer 1992 und 1999, Franco 2009). Es 
geht dabei stets um eine Säuberung und stilistische Anhebung des Wortschatzes in Richtung eines 
(sich verändernden) klassizistischen Ideals. 


Zum anderen zeigten auch Herbert Hunger und Ihor Sevéenko sowie John Davies in ihren 
Studien zu den vereinfachenden Metaphrasen des 14. Jahrhunderts auf, daß klassizistisches Wortgut 
durch einfacheres, teilweise volkssprachliches Vokabular ersetzt wird. Die Untersuchungen zur 
Metaphrase der Alexias und der Chronike Diegesis sowie zur Metaphrase des Basilikos Andrias 
beinhalteten jeweils auch eine Liste der volkssprachlichen Wörter. In seinem einflußreichen und 
richtungsweisenden Artikel „Levels of Style in Byzantine Prose“ wies Sevéenko (1981) darauf hin, 
daß die Untersuchung der Metaphrasen (des 14. Jahrhunderts) den Wortschatz der gewöhnlichen 
byzantinischen Prosa (usual prose) zutage fórdern würde. 


Vor etwa zwei Jahren konnte mit der finanziellen Untersützung der Leventis Foundation 
an der Universität Zypern ein Forschungsprojekt gestartet werden, daß diesem Wortschatz der 
„üblichen? Prosa sowie dessen Verhältnis zum klassizistischen Wortschatz gewidmet ist (Titel: 
„Ihe vocabulary of Byzantine classicizing and literary koine texts: A database of correspondences‘). 
Ziel ist es, Wörter in hóheren und niedrigeren Versionen eines Textes in ihrem Verhältnis zueinander 
aufzunehmen und sozusagen zu kartographieren und damit eine Art Leitfaden für die stilistische 
Eindordnung von Wórtern byzantinischer Texte zu geben (auch wenn dazu keine Metaphrasen 
vorhanden sind). Im Mittelpunkt des Projektes steht die Gegenüberstellung von Niketas Choniates’ 
Diegesis Chronike und deren anonymen Metaphrase (zwei sei umfangreichen Texten von ca. 600 
bzw. 400 Seiten in den modernen Editionen). Die finanziellen Mittel erlaubten es nicht, großflächig 
weitere Texte miteinzubeziehen (ansatzweise wurde dies jedoch unternommen, siehe dazu unten). 
Im Gegensatz zu den früheren Studien sollte einerseits nicht nur das deutlich volkssprachliche 
Wortgut, sondern alle Termini, die klassizistische Wörter ersetzen, erfaßt werden und zum anderen 
die Umarbeitungstendenzen auch aus dem Blickwinkel des archaisierenden Textes aufgezeigt 
werden, also auch das Ausgangsmaterial, das klassizistische Wortgut erschlossen werden. 
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Zu diesem Zweck wurde eine Datenbank entwickelt, in der alle Korrespondenzen zwischen 
Choniates und Metaphrasis erfaßt werden können und der Wortschatz der beiden Texte separat 
abrufbar ist. Bisher wurde ein erheblicher Teil des Textmaterials bearbeitet, d.h. die Wortentsprechungen 
festgestellt. Die überaus mühsame Einspeisung in die Datenbank ist jedoch noch nicht abgeschlossen. 
Laut Plan sollten bis zum Internationalen Byzantinistenkongress im August vorläufige Versionen 
zweier Listen von Entsprechungen in Form von pdf-Dateien über die Website des Interdepartmental 
Postgraduate Program in Byzantine Studies der Universität Zypern zugänglich sein: einerseits die 
Entsprechungen zwischen Choniates und der Metaphrase geordnet nach den Wörtern bei Choniates, 
und zum anderen die Entsprechungen geordnet nach dem Wortschatz der Metaphrase (vgl. Appendix 
S. 1-2). Diese Listen werden auch in Zukunft regelmäßig (etwa nach der Einarbeitung von jeweils 
1000 Stellen) erneuert werden. In dieser Datenbank werden bisher zwei Kategorien von Wortmaterial 
nicht berücksichtigt: Passagen, die in der Metaphrase ohne Veränderung aus Choniates übernommen 
werden sowie diejenigen Passagen, die im jeweils zu gegenüberstellenden Text keine Ent-sprechung 
haben (Streichungen sowie Zusätze gegenüber Choniates). 


Bisherige Ergebnisse 


Wie gesagt, besteht eine wesentliche Anwendung dieser Sammlung von Kor-respondenzen 
darin, einen Hinweis auf den stilistischen Stellenwert eines bestimmten Wortes zu geben. In der 
Datenbank wird jeder Terminus bei der erstmaligen Aufnahme (und Erstellung der „Karteikarte”) 
mit einer stilistischen Markierung versehen (vier Möglichkeiten: hoch, niedrig, beides, unklar). 
Diese stilistische Einschätzung eines Wortes ist nur in wenigen Fällen von Anfang an relativ 
eindeutig (relativ weil selbst in diesen Fällen die Eindeutigkeit auf der subjektiven Erfahrung des 
Bearbeiters beruht). Es hat sich herausgestellt, daß es in erheblich mehr Fällen möglich ist, ein Wort 
als eindeutig klassizistisch (also eindeutig stilistisch hochstehend) einzuordnen, als ein Wort als 
eindeutig nicht-klassizistisch zu definieren. Überaus häufig werden eindeutig klassizistische Termini 
in der Metaphrase durch Wörter ersetzt, die auch in Choniates’ Text verwendet werden (siehe dazu 
weiter unten). Das in Choniates’ Text vorkommende Wort ist hierbei eindeutig stilistisch hoch, das 
in der Metaphrase an dessen Stelle auftretende Wort nicht unbedingt stilistisch niedrig. Insgesamt 
zeichnet sich eine Unterteilung des gesamten aufgenommenen Wortschatzes in drei Kategorien ab: 
eindeutigklassizistische Wörter (die nur bei Choniates auftauchen, z.B. ἀγχίνους, αἰδώς, κασίγνητος, 
ὁμευνέτις, ὁμηρεύω, παλίσσυτος), eindeutig nicht-klassizistische, der einfachen Schriftsprache und 
vielleicht auch der gesprochenen Umgangssprache angehörende Wörter (die ausschließlich in der 
Metaphrase auftreten, z.B. κάτεργον, κουρσεύω, ὄψις [Geisel], παλάτιν, φοσσάτον) sowie drittens 
solche Wörter, die stilistisch nicht eindeutig festzulegen sind, in beiden Texten verwendet werden 
und somit in stilistischer Hinsicht neutral zu sein scheinen (θυγάτηρ, κρατέω, ὅθεν, ὀργή). 


Im Zuge der Datenbearbeitung zeichnet sich ein hoher Grad an Regelmäßgkeit ab, das heißt 
dieselben Wortpaare (Entsprechungen) treten wiederholt auf, z.B. ἁλίσκομαι - κρατοῦμαι, ἐκ - ἀπό. 
Jedoch entspricht oft ein Wort der Metaphrasis mehreren klassizistschen Termini bei Choniates, 
besonders die Verben βοηθέω, κρατέω, τολµάω weisen ein breites Anwendungsspektrum in der 
Metaphrasis auf (siehe Appendix 1). 


Aus der Gegenüberstellung ergeben sich auch wertvolle Rückschlüsse auf den literarischen 
Charakter von Choniates’ Geschichte. Liest man Choniates durch die Brille der Metaphrasis, stellt 
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man oft fest, daß der Autor klassizistische Wörter vielmehr als klassizistische Platzhalter für Termini 
der ,,normalen” Schriftsprache denn als Worter in ihrem klassischen Sinn verwendet (vgl. auch 
Hinterberger 2014b). 


Allgemeine Beobachtungen zur „Umarbeitungstechnik” 


Generell läßt sich feststellen, daß viele verschiedene Wörter bei Choniates wenigen häufig 
verwendeten in der Metaphrase entsprechen, das heißt die lexikalische Variatio ist in Choniates’ 
Text unvergleichlich höher (mit einer Vielzahl von Synonymen für ein und denselben Begriff). 
Verba composita bei Choniates stehen nicht zuzsammengesetzten Verben gegenüber. Bestimmte 
Kategorien von Wörtern, wie etwa Verba auf -ш ,verschwinden" in der Metaphrase. Man vergleiche 
dazu das Verschwinden anderer morphologischer Kategorien wie etwa des Optativs oder des Duals. 


Nicht zuletzt sind Fehler in der Übertragung in ein niedrigeres Register interessant, weil 
sie Aufschluß über den Bildungsstand des Metaphrasten (und seines Publikums?) geben. z.B. 
πυνθάνομαι - πείθομαι (ἐπείσθησαν [MChon 15.8.4] vs πυθόμενοι [Chon 473.42]). Homerische 
Wörter und Anspielungen auf Homer werden oft nicht verstanden. Auch die groben Handlungszüge 
der homerischen Epen scheinen dem Metaphrasten nicht bekannt zu sein. 


Zukunftsperspektiven 


In einem früheren Artikel (Hinterberger 2014a) habe ich darauf hingewiesen, daß sich bei 
der Umarbeitung von einem stilistisch niedrigeren Text zu einem stilistisch höheren und bei der 
Umarbeitung in die umgekehrte Richtung von stilistisch Höherem zu Niedrigerem die gleichen oder 
zumindest ähnliche sprachliche Phänomene beobachten lassen. Dies heißt, daß in beiden Fällen 
das Vorhandensein etwa von Plusquamperfektformen, Dual oder attischer Deklination jeweils den 
hohen Stil markiert, während die Abwesenheit dieser morphologischen Kategorien charakteristisch 
für den niedrigen Stil ist. 


Ich habe begonnen, Wortkorrespondenzen zwischen stilistisch hohen hagiographischen 
Texten und ihren niedrigeren Pendents (Nikephoros Uranos Umarbeitung der alten Vita Symeons 
des Jüngeren, verschiedene Texte des Metaphrastischen Menologions wie z.B. des Martyrion der 
Edessenischen Bekenner, das Martyrion des Blasios, die Vita Stephanos’ des Jüngeren) in die 
Database einzugeben (siehe Appendix S. 3). Der Ersatz von stilistisch hochstehenden Wörtern 
durch stilistisch niedrigere Wörter ist in diesen Fällen weniger markant. Dafür gibt es zwei Gründe: 
Einerseits bewegen sich diese stilistisch aufgewerteten hagiographischen Texte dennoch auf einem 
(im Vergleich zu Choniates’ oder Anna Komnenes Texten) relativ niedrigen Niveau. Andererseits 
stehen die Quellentexte, die Symeons Bearbeitungen zugrunde liegen, dem angehobenen Niveau 
näher als die Metaphrasen historiographischer Texte ihren Vorlagen. Jedenfalls zeigt sich, daß sich 
neben den bereits bekannten Umarbeitungstendenzen der Texte Symeons des Metaphrasten auch 
charakteristische Wortersetzungen finden lassen. Ebenso zeigen sich mehrfach Übereinstimmungen 
dieser Wortkorrespondenzen mit denen, die sich aus dem Vergleich der beiden Viten Symeons des 
Jüngeren ergeben. Dies spricht für ein ähnliches den Bearbeitungen zugrundeliegendes Ideal. 


Vergleicht man diese Korrespondenzen mit denjenigen historiographischer Texte stellt 
man folgendes fest: Es zeigt sich, daß so, wie bestimmte morphologische Kategorien diachron 
charakteristisch für den hohen Stil sind und über Jahrhunderte konstant in syntaktisch/semantischer 
Hinsicht ,normalen" Formen entsprechen (Plusquamperfekt - Aorist, Optativ - Konjunktiv/ 
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Indikativ), es auch Wörter gibt, die über Jahrhunderte den hohen Stil signalisieren und daß es 
darüber hinaus ebenso Paare von Wortentsprechungen gibt, die sowohl für die Umarbeitungen 
des 10. Jahrhunderts wie für diejenigen des 14. Jahrhunderts charakteristisch sind. Des weiteren 
wurden, wiederum lediglich probe- und ansatzweise, die lexikalischen Korrepondenzen zwischen 
dem Syntipas-Roman und der sogenannten Retractatio in den Vergleich mit einbezogen. 


Einige Beispiele für diachron konstante stilistisch hochstehende und stilistisch niedrig 
stehende Wortentsprechungen: 


ἀναιρέω — φονεύω 

βασίλεια - παλάτιον 

δέδοικα/δέδια – φοβέομαι 

δράω - ποιέω 

ἐάω - ἀφίημι 

ἐγγύς - πλησίον 

ἔξειμι - ἐξέρχομαι 

ἕτερος - ἄλλος 

ἐφίεμαι - ὀρέγομαι 

θεάομαι - βλέπω 

μονή - μοναστήριον 

οἶδα - γνωρίζω 

οἰκέτης - δοῦλος 

πίμπλημι - γεμἰζω 

προεστώς - ἡγούμενος 

φημί - λέγω 

χαλεπαίνω - ὀργίζομαι 

ὠνέομαι - ἀγοράζω 

Keine dieser Beobachtungen stellt eine echte Uberraschung dar. Ihre systematische 
Erfassung und Auswertung sollte aber dennoch aufschlußreich und auch nützlich sein, nicht nur 


was die metaphrastischen Umarbeitungstechniken betrifft, sondern auch das Verständnis der 
byzantinischen Literatursprache im allgemeinen. 
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Metaphrasis in Byzantium 


When attempting to draw the bigger lines of historical development within Byzantine 
hagiography, levels of style is in a sense the fundamental tool. It is through an approach based on 
stylistic observations that has produced the quite clear image of the development in Greek- Byzantine 
hagiography with an early period in which simpler texts would be written (low-level saints’ lives) 
together with more rhetorically elaborated texts on saints, primarily enkomia. This would then in 
the middle Byzantine (and even in the late Byzantine) period give way to a much higher proportion 
of high-style lives, often the product of rewriting, metaphrasis. It is the aim of this paper to redefine 
this general historical perspective by turning away from style and instead looking at audience/aims 
for the text, and at the status of author. Through this, a two-tier model of hagiographical rewriting 
in Byzantium will be offered, as a correction to viewing hagiographical rewriting in Byzantium as 
primarily, or even solely, exercises in metaphrasis. 


Much earlier scholarship, unless based on pious approaches, deemed saints’ lives of interest 
according to the amount of historical information they yielded (on places, larger events, institutions, 
customs, etc.). Yet for more than a century, at least since Delehaye’s Les legendes hagiographiques 
(1 edition 1905), the possible literary qualities (detrimental perhaps to historicity, but otherwise 
enjoyable) havereceived quite some attention, and scholarship now engages in very diverse approaches 
to hagiography. But apart from studies into metaphrasis (rewriting), the main scholarly interest in 
Byzantine hagiographical texts has consistently been, and still is, on viewing texts in the context of 
their time of composition, and not in that of later use and readership. Many anonymous texts have 
therefore found little interest, not least since their dating is insecure and only to be narrowed down 
within centuries, and their place of origin (together with their author) often completely unknown. 
The focus on datable, authored texts has been of great importance for how scholars have dealt with 
the genre as a whole, namely as a genre into which new texts appear with new information and 
new manners of presentation (of sanctity, social reality etc.). The following general presentation 
of hagiography in Byzantium will, instead of focusing on texts in the time they were written, look 
at the collected mass of texts at the time they were read and copied, and in what contexts. This 
puts very serious restrictions on our approaches to the earliest, pre-minuscular period. Very few 
hagiographical manuscripts with majuscule (uncial) script have been transmitted to us. Caution 
will therefore be shown in talking of the earliest period, even if it is probably developments in this 
period that have most eluded us. 


If adopting a perspective on hagiography from the view of our transmitted evidence, i.e. 
our manuscripts, a first observation is that the vast majority of our hagiographical texts appear 
in liturgical collections, i.e. manuscripts that order texts according to the place of the saints feast 
day in the church calendar. In Ehrhard’s magisterial three-volume Uberlieferung und Bestand der 
hagiographischen und homiletischen Literatur der griechischen Kirche (1937-52) - even today the best 
entrance into the world of Byzantine hagiography through a structured presentation of manuscripts 
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— two-thirds of volume 1, half of volume 2, and a third of volume 3, cover manuscripts (primarily 
menologia) that exclusively contain hagiographical texts, ordered according to the church calendar. 
The remaining parts of Ehrhard’s volumes are taken up by descriptions of year collections (in which 
half of the texts are hagiographical and ordered according to the fixed calendar, the remaining texts 
relate to the major feasts according to the moveable church year) and of panegyrika/homiliaria (acc. 
to moveable church calendar), whereas only at the end of volume 3 do we find Ehrhard’s “Nebenwege 
der Überlieferung”, the non-menological collections/ manuscripts. As clearly emerges from this 
overview, hagiography in Byzantium was, from a statistical point of view, found in liturgically 
ordered collections. Admittedly, the menologion formed the backbone to Ehrhard's work, and he did 
not survey miscellaneous manuscripts as diligently as the 3750 more or less purely hagiographical 
manuscripts that he indicates to have seen. In fact, for a hagiographical text as the Life of Barlaam and 
Тоазарй only 6 of the 158 manuscripts listed by Volk find mentioning in Ehrhard's volumes. Ehrhard 
clearly paid little interest to manuscripts containing a single hagiographical, as is the case of many 
of those including the Barlaam-story. But apart from the Barlaam-story, few popular hagiographical 
texts have been transmitted in large numbers outside hagiographical collections (most long saints’ 
lives as the Life of Andrew the Fool and the Life of Basil the Younger have reached us only ina manuscript 
or two; popular lives written by famous authors as Gregory of Nyssas Life of Gregory Thaumatourgos 
or Athathasios of Alexandrias Life of Anthony are mainly found in liturgical collections). So even 
a full listing of Byzantine manuscripts containing hagiographical texts would not alter the picture 
much: hagiography was - at least from the middle Byzantine period onwards - primarily found in 
liturgically arranged manuscripts. Our preserved collections date mainly from ninth to fifteenth 
centuries, with a clear climax in terms of numbers in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Though 
numerously attested, the historical origins of these collections have proved difficult to establish, at 
least in the Greek world. (see Ehrhard vol. 1; Hogel 2002). Also no clear development within the 
transmitted material has been ascertained, except the rise of the Metaphrastic menologion. Apart 
from the Metaphrastic, menologia seem to have been produced in much the same fashion all the 
way through, yielding a quite uniform selection of texts on a very stable group of saints, with a 
gradual but slow inclusion of texts on new saints. Given the commissioners’/producers’ generally 
free choice as to texts and versions, no two menologia contain exactly the same selection of texts 
(apart from the many volumes that are exemplars of the ten-volume Metaphrastic collection). The 
fact that such collections form the backbone of transmission of hagiography has therefore not been 
historicized or really discussed as the main conveyer of hagiography. The task to trace the minor 
developments within menologia would in any case be enormous. It would require recording and 
tracing the genealogies to be reconstructed within hundreds of texts that are in most cases poorly 
edited and offering in many cases little material for historians or others. Perhaps online manuscripts 
collated through crowd sourcing is the only manner that such a project may be envisaged ever 
reaching a firm basis. Until then we will have to make do with what we have. 


The hagiographical collections offer a variety of genres, though martyr accounts form in 
almost all cases the major single group. Lives (bios/bios kai politeia) and texts on translations of 
relics are also common, while miracle collections - when given - are in most cases appended to 
lives. Texts that may be deemed - and are in some cases labelled as - enkomia appear together 
with ‘ordinary’ martyr accounts and lives. The distinction between enkomia (purportedly laudatory 
speeches composed according to rhetorical rules and often demonstrating a keener awareness of 
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addressing a specific audience) and martyr acts/lives is often hard to draw, both from a literary 
point of view and by the fact that they appear interchangeably in these collections. What is most 
important to stress in this overview is the preponderance of martyrs, which is normally also the 
case in pictorial programmes. Martyr accounts very often get little treatment in modern accounts. 
Ever since editors like Musurillo and others narrowed down to a few the martyr accounts that have 
any chance of dating back to the times of persecution, only texts on martyrdoms from later ages - 
and of possible higher historicity — have received attention. In the end, more than hundred martyr 
acts, purportedly relating events from (ancient) times of persecution, hardly ever receive any real 
scholarly attention (except in studies of metaphrasis and when used in combination with pictorial 
programmes), even if these form the largest - and thereby to some extent the fundamental - aspect 
of sainthood in Byzantium. 


To give an example: The so-called Menologion of Basil II (Vat.gr. 1613, in fact an illustrated 
synaxarion, now online: http://digi.vatlib.it/view/MSS_Vat.gr.1613) contains 430 texts and images for 
days from beginning of September till end of February. Based on purely iconographic analysis of the 
images, a very high proportion of the 430 - namely a total of 242 images – obviously depict martyrs, 
shown at the scene of execution and portrayed variously just before, during, or just after the moment 
of loosing their lives. Of these 242 images no less than 150 show executioners/soldiers swinging (or 
having swung) swords, making this specific action central to more than a third of all the images. 
But other manners of death are also depicted: no less than 25 show saints are shown being burnt to 
death (or approaching a fire), 9 are being tossed into some kind of water, and 58 find their deaths in 
other ways. The number of people in the process of being killed can be held up against the 129 that, 
judging from the images, seem to be confessors: here 4 are stylites, 40 some sort of eremites (based 
on the predominance of a ‘wild’ landscape), and 85 are depicted standing erect in front of a building. 
Confessors therefore seem to be primarily thought of associated with an institution of some sort (or 
perhaps the Church as such). Finally, around 40 out of the 430 depict feast days of Christ, Mary, and/or 
apostles, as well as of councils, various miraculous and other (to the uninitiated less obvious) events. 
In any case, the amount of standardization is -- despite the lovely colours and the variation in layout - 
obvious. Two main categories dominate -- martyrs and confessors — and in the first group the ‘death by 
sword’ type and in the second the ‘institutional representative’ type. 


And this standardization has not only taken place in pictorial programmes. To reach the high 
degree of alignment within saintly types, a heavy standardization took place also within the texts. 
This standardization has -- in the majority of cases - meant that author names have disappeared 
(or do we really believe that so many lives were written without their authors leaving any stamp?), 
that individual narrator voices have been eliminated (we have some indications of this), that 
much historical material and assumed knowledge of this disappeared from the accounts, and that 
certain standard phrases may have been introduced (though this is much harder to ascertain, for 
hagiographical texts were clearly produced with heavy reuse from earlier texts). To understand this 
process of standardization, we first need to state the exceptions. Texts by famous authors — in fact 
primarily sanctified authors — were not taken through this process. The Life of Anthony and the Life 
of Makrina survived with (probably) very little readjustment, protected as they were by the retained 
author names of Athanasios of Alexandria and Gregory of Nyssa, as were later the Metaphrastic 
versions (and as we know from Psellos, also Symeon Metaphrastes was sanctified). A few authors 
who seem not to have been sanctified, like Kyrillos of Skythopolis, reached a comparable renown 
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as authors, not least by being the authors of several lives, and this would protect their texts. This 
also goes for some enkomiasts, as Andrew of Crete, whose works found some protection in the 
later transmission. A good example of an intermediate hagiographer is Leontios of Neapolis. His 
inventive writing -- not least the Life of Symeon the Fool - clearly earned him a name. On the other 
hand, his hagiographical writing on John the Almsgiver (Eleemon) was only a supplement to the first 
life composed by Kyros and Ioannes (Leontios’ text was entitled Eis ta leiponta ...). Some rewriter 
would soon take the time to combine these two texts and downwash all individual authorial voice -- 
as well as in general simplifying the prose (see Deroche in Flusin 2011). So the tenuous survival also 
of Leontios’ original text on John Eleemon was helped through by his ‘name’ as a hagiographical 
writer. But the most commonly read version of the Life of John Eleemon would be the combined 
version of that of Kyros and Ioannes (which is now lost) and of Leontios, with either no author 
name or that of Symeon Metaphrastes. 


Also the disappearance of narrator identities can be evidenced. In the pre-Metaphrastic Life of 
Pelagia, the name of the narrator - Iakobos - was retained in parts of the transmission (the family 
п of Flusin and Paramelle), but though retaining the ‘eye-witness’ perspective, the narrator’s name 
disappeared in the Metaphrastic version. It is of course hard to assess — in the lack of early material 
— the exact amount of such standardization, and much ‘standard language’ may have been part of 
an original composition, to make a text based on little actual evidence fit into a liturgical collection. 
But it is hard to believe that pious writers would accept giving such standardized accounts of a 
saint and leave out local references. In numerous texts – especially martyr accounts - no true local 
features appear. Even famous lives of saints as Aiketarina (Catherine) hardly give us any original 
information on Alexandria or display any familiarity with places, names etc. In the early account of 
Palestinian martyrs, left to us by Eusebios of Caesarea, the martyr Prokopios has a history. In the 
standard accounts found in Byzantine liturgical collections, Prokopios has become a standardized 
martyr, who goes through a process of questioning and execution so very like that of other martyrs 
(see Detoraki in Efthymiadis 2014). In the Life of Athanasios of Klysma (Suez), however, we do get 
a few original pieces of information, and a place “where is now the cross” receives mentioning. 
But our (sole) witness for this text is then also a non-liturgical manuscript containing lives of 
Palestinian saints, i.e. one of the few collections we have that are based on a local interest and is not 
a liturgical menologion. Local details or passages reflecting assumed knowledge of these (author 
names, place descriptions, local communities etc.) must have occurred in previous versions of some 
of the standardized texts, but once expelled they would be irretrievable - and probably unwanted 
— for later copyists. There was a harsh policy for minor writers in Byzantium, a fact that is hardly 
commented upon by Greek writers, but the eleventh-century Georgian translator Eprem Mtsire 
(the Small), who was intimately familiar with Byzantine procedures, explains in a colophon that in 
saints lives - unless by a famous author - change was allowed (Hagel 2002). Eprem was speaking in 
the context of translation, but on the basis of Greek Byzantine habits. 


The allowed intervention into hagiographical texts is obviously what we witness with the 
rise and flourishing of metaphrasis, a major transforming event in the literary history of Byzantine 
hagiography. Beginning probably from a rhetorical school milieu, authors as John of Sardes, Niketas 
the Paphlagonian and then, in a scale surpassing his predecessors, Symeon Metaphrastes transformed 
a great number - or even a very representative selection -- of the standardized texts into the style of 
new texts (see Hogel, Flusin, Resh). The importance of this for hagiography, other types of literature, 
and notions of sainthood have long been noticed and studied. What has, however, passed more 
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unnoticed is the influence that the introduction of hagiographical collections must have had on the 
genre of hagiography in Byzantium. The very fact that hagiographical texts - martyr accounts, lives, 
translations of relics — were placed side by side in collections informed the status as well as the actual 
words of these texts. Texts by well-known authors were left more or less untouched, often with the 
retention of author names, as is the case with a number of texts in the Metaphrastic menologion; 
others were reworked. This development apparently had two, partly overlapping phases. Beginning 
even before the rise of metaphrasis, widespread standardization took place. Types of saints and/or 
texts would now enter into a more fixed taxonomy, even if titles did not end up forming a clear and 
consistent system (on e.g. combinatory titles, see Hinterberger in Efthymiadis 2014). The language 
of a text would now -- as in the case of so many other texts in Byzantium -- be assessed according to 
what status the author was accorded. Texts whose authors — and origins in general -- were of low status 
would soon become anonymous. This widespread standardization was that caused the genre, at some 
point, to become a laughing stock of literati, as we are told especially in various laudations of Symeon 
Metaphrastes (see Hagel). Hagiography was a genre dealing with a serious subject, but standardization 
had ended up leaving a downgraded impression, which only metaphrasis could save it from. 


Metaphrasis would also to some degree imply standardization - or at least removal of author 
names and narrative voices – but it would also - and this more consciously - work in the other 
direction. First of all it would introduce a new author name, the metaphraser of the text or — as in the 
case of the Metaphrastic collection -- a name of the Metaphrastic rewriter, Symeon Metaphrastes (with 
the consequence that some, high-status texts would in a sense be double-authored, by their original 
author and by Symeon). And the rewriter’s name would also reintroduce an identity for the narrator 
(a fact that in some cases led to confusion, since an original “Г” was taken to be that of the rewriter, as 
in the case of Symeon Metaphrastes and the narrator of the Life of Theoktiste, see Hogel 2002). 


But metaphrasis actually also functioned in many cases towards the re-inclusion of lost historical 
material. Symeon Metaphrastes worked hard on including whatever historical information of the 
saints he could find in other sources (see Lackner and Hegel). But the process of standardizing had 
probably already in his days, not least since the shift into minuscular writing, done away with many 
older versions. Mouvance, to use Zumthor' concept, can take many ways, but in cannot always 
retrace its path. In this way two processes of rewriting - first standardization, then metaphrasis - 
ended up yielding us a rich material of less informative but highly polished versions of Byzantine 
saints’ lives, just like the brilliant, but somewhat repetitive miniatures of the Menologion of Basil II. 
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Dissecting the Miraculous: Nicephorus Gregoras’ ‘Speeding up’ and ‘Freezing up 
Psychologizing Techniques in the Lives of Theophano and Anthony Kauleas 


In a recent paper on the Life of St. Michael the Synkellos (ВНС 1297) (hereinafter VMS), I argued 
that among Nicephorus Gregoras (ca. 1293-1358/1361) (hereinafter G) metaphrastic techniques 
can be observed two mutually complementary methods of psychologization and dramatization. In 
retelling his 9" cent. source (BHG 1296), G omits unessential historical details and secondary plot 
lines, vividly depicts his heroes’ emotions, ponders on the rules of human relationships, meditates 
on what a true friendship is, and unfolds monologues into dialogues. One cannot help noting, 
though, that the particular ways these techniques are applied have different effects as far as the 
pace of narration is concerned: certain changes are speeding up, intensifying, increasing suspense 
and dramatic tension, while others (e.g. pseudo-scientific asides on human nature in a form of 
yap-maxims), by contrast, slow it down and in a dispassionate way dissect the emotional life of 
the protagonists. As a result, the shifts of the first kind facilitate the reader’s self-identification 
with the heroes, whereas those of the second, on the contrary, extend this distance. The term 
‘psychologization, therefore (provisionally taken in a broad sense of G’s interest to the inner life of 
his characters), should be redefined in a more nuanced way taking into account the impacts on the 
narrative tempo of the texts and the possibilities these texts offer to the reader to identify him(her) 
self with the hero. 


For this purpose, I examine two G's hagiographic metaphraseis close to VMS: the Life of St. 
Theophano (BHG 1795, hereinafter VTh) and the Life of Anthony Kauleas (BHG 139b, hereinafter 
VAnt). Both texts, like VMS, deal with distant past, namely the 9" cent., and, also like VMS, draw on 
one primary source — BHG 1794 and BHG 139 respectively — both source-texts being composed 
soon after the death of the saint, thus separated by ca 400 years from G. The particular metaphrastic 
procedures, although, were different: if in the case of VTh С retold a Life and conduct as a Life and 
conduct, in the case of VAnt he had to transpose а Βίος σὺν ἐγκωμίῳ συμπλεγείς to the Life and 
conduct proper. Obviously, the case of VAnt is more complicated for the task G had to meet was 
untypical for the general metaphrastic trend of the Palaeologan period, which presupposed shift 
in the opposite direction — from Lives to Encomia. G’s source-text was a sophisticated piece of 
literature composed by a skilled rhetorician who embellished it with series of questions addressed 
to the reader, lengthy metaphorical periods, digressions, maxims, word-play, and references to 
Ancient culture. The technique of rhetorization (evident in VMS and УТИ) was clearly inapplicable 
in this case and the text as a whole should be read, in a certain sense, as a simplifying and not an 
elevating metaphrasis: missing logical links were reestablished and explanatory historical remarks 
supplied, while lengthy comparisons of the saint with the figures of the Old Testament and accounts 
of miracles were left aside. 


On the following pages I focus on VAnt primarily. Still, a brief recapitulation of what can be 
extracted from VTh on the issue of ‘psychologization (however vague this term may be) is needed. First, 
G inserts in VTh a programmatic statement of his authorial method: hagiographer’s primary interest 
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should lie within the character’ ‘intentions’ (προαιρέσεις) rather than his/her ‘deeds’ (πεπραγμένα) 
(VTh 2; investigated further by М. Hinterberger). Second, leaving aside all changes that affect the 
historical layer (apology of Leo VT adultery, complete silence on the emperor's bride-show, additional 
chapters on Leos legislative activities and translation of the saint’s relics — cf. a complete list by I. 
Paraskevopoulou) a close reading of G's version alongside its source-text shows that С: 


transforms monologues into dialogues (Theophanos and Іеоѕ meeting in prison: VTh 17), 
makes extensive use of direct speech (the saint’s parents’ elaborate albeit verbose prayer to the 
Mother of God: УТА 7), 


replaces ‘political’ chapters of the main source by atmospheric details borrowed from the 
historians (the chapters on Stylianos Zaoutzes’ role in reestablishing peace between Basil I and 
Leo left out in favor of the description of the parrots bewailing the emperor’s unfair lot: VTh 19), 


adds meaningful details to the portraits (black garments worn by the saints future parents διὰ 
τῶν ἔξω χρωμάτων τοὺς ἔνδον τῆς καρδίας ὑπεμφαίνοντες ἄνθρακας: VTh 7), 


substitutes psychological sketches for miracle stories (the miraculous breast-feeding of the 
saint with the childless maid’s milk is passed over in silence, instead the father’s conjectures 
about the saints future are presented in detail: VTh 10). 


All these alterations may be listed under the ‘speeding up’ category, while others — in their turn, 
also indicative for G’s interest and acquaintance with theories of perception (e.g., an overextended 
demonstration of impossibility to have a divine vision otherwise than in ones sleep: VTh 8) — 
similarly to what was observed in VMS, estrange the reader from the heroes and discourage him/ 
her from excessive empathy. 


Keeping this recurring pattern in mind, I proceed now to VAnt. Comparing the two Lives of 
Anthony, a historian’s eye easily picks up those shifts that alter the image of the epoch and indicate 
G’s usage of additional sources (e.g., a detailed exposition of the Photian-Ignatian conflict in VAnt 
11, an account of the Leo V’s iconoclasm in VAnt 3). For the present task, nonetheless, all the more 
telling will be the most stereotyped passages that do not yield any essential historical data and are 
based almost exclusively on hagiographical topoi. 


To illustrate my approach, I offer a close parallel reading of a paragraph concerning the saint’s 
early years and then give a list of the elements ‘lost’ and ‘gained in translation. 


The source-text runs as follows: 


ἄρτιδὲ τοῦ ψελλίζειν ἀρξάμενος, γλυκὺ τοῖς γεννησαμένοις,θαῦμαπαρείχετο: οὐ γὰρ ὑπολαλεῖν 
ἄλλο τι σχεδὸν παρεῖχε τῇ ψελλιζούσῃ γλώσσῃ, πλὴν ὅσα τῆς μυστικῆς ἡμῶν λατρείας τῇ εὐλήπτῳ 
τέως καὶ παιδὸς ἁπαλῇ φύσει δυνατὸν ἐντυποῦσθαι καὶ τῶν χειλέων προέρχεσθαι, καὶ τοῦτο τῇ 
κατὰ μικρὸν αὐξήσει τοῦ σώματος ἐπίδοσιν λαμβάνον, συναυξόμενον εἶχε τὸ θαῦμα καὶ πᾶς ὁρῶν 
προφήτης τοῦ μέλλοντος ἐχρημάτιζεν. εἰς δὲ πέμπτον ἀναβὰς χρόνον καὶ τοὺς τῶν γραμμάτων 
τύπους παρὰ τοῦ ἱεροῦ πνεύματος διδασκόμενος --- οὐδὲ γὰρ εἰς παιδοτρίβου φοιτᾶν τοὺς τῶν 
παίδων ἐπιτωθασμοὺς καὶ τὴν ἄλλην μειρακιώδη τερθρείαν ἐκκλίνων ἠνέσχετο --- τὰς ἱερολογίας 
ἁπάσας, ὅσα μάλιστα μὴ μυστηριαζόµενα τῇ τοῦ ἱεροτελεστοῦ φωνῇ εἰς τὴν ἀκοὴν ἐκπίπτει τῶν 
τελουμένων, εὐφυῶς ἀποστοματίζων λοιπὸν καὶ τῶν πραγμάτων τὴν μίμησιν ὑπεκρίνετο, ἄρτον 
προτιθεὶς καὶ χειρίζων θυμιατήριον, ὥσπερ οὐκ ἀνεχομένης τῆς ἱερᾶς ψυχῆς μὴ καὶ ἐν τῷ ἀτελεῖ τῆς 
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ἡλικίας ἐνεργεῖν τὰ θεῖα καὶ πρὸ καιροῦ τῆς ἀκριβείας τὰ τῆς ἀκριβείας προοιμιάζεσθαι. καὶ τοῦτ᾽ 
ἦν ἀντὶ πάσης παιδιᾶς τῷ ἱερῷ παιδὶ ἔργον καὶ σπούδασμα, ὀλίγα μὲν τῇ μητρὶ συμπαρομαρτοῦντι, 
τὰ πολλὰ δὲ τούτοις κατ’ ἰδίαν ἐνασχολουμένῳ. ἐπεὶ δὲ πρὸς τὴν μακαρίαν καὶ ἀγήρω μετέβη λῆξιν 
ἐκείνη, συνῆν τῷ πατρὶ τῶν ἱερῶν τέως ψαλμῶν τὴν μάθησιν ἐξασκούμενος. εὐκληρία δὲ φύσεως 
μείζω μὲν τὴν σύνεσιν τῆς ἡλικίας, ὡριμωτέραν δὲ τοῦ τῆς ἡλικίας χρόνου τὴν σωματικὴν ἐδίδου 
διάπλασιν ὑποφαίνεσθαι, ποριμωτέραν δὲ τοῦ καλοῦ τὴν γνώμην, ἢ ὅσον ἑκατέρῳ τούτων εἰκὸς 
τὸν χρόνον μετρεῖν (ВНС 139, 1. 69-89 ed. Leone). 


G. transforms this text in the following manner: 

ἀλλὰ TOV πέμπτον ἤδη τῆς ἡλικίας ἀμείβοντα χρόνον τὰ στοιχειώδη καὶ πρῶτα τῶν ἱερῶν ὁ πατὴρ 
ἐκπαιδεύει γραμμάτων καὶ πρὸς τὰ κάλλιστα ῥυθμίζειν ἄρχεται τῶν ἠθῶν καὶ ἀποξέειν, εἴ τι φλοιῶδες 
εἶχεν ἡ φύσις, καὶ ἀποκόπτειν, εἴ τι ζιζανίου δίκην παραφυόμενον ἔβλεπε τοῖς τοῦ βρέφους ἤθεσιν, ἵνα 
μή, τῆς ψυχῆς ἁπαλῆς᾽ τινος οὔσης ἔτι καὶ ῥᾷστα τυποῦσθαι καὶ μεταμορφοῦσθαι δυναμένης πρὸς τὰ 
ἔξωθεν εἰσιόντα θεάματα καὶ ἀκούσματα, κηλῖδές τνες ἐμπαγῶσιν αὐτῇ 'δευσοποιοίτε καὶ δυσέκνιπτοι’ 
καὶ θανάτου παντὸς πικρότερον τῷ παιδὶ τὸν ὄλεθρον ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ τῆς ἡλικίας ἔαριπροξενήσωσι. ταύτῃ 
καὶ σφοδρῶς ἀντείχετο τῆς ἐκείνου παιδείας καὶ πάντα ἐποίει, ὁπόσα φέρει πρὸς τοῦτο, καὶ ναοῖς 
ἱεροῖς προσιὼν ἑπόμενον εἶχε τοῦτον καὶ τῶν ἀδομένων προθύμως ἀκούειν παρῄνει καὶ τούτοις ὅλον 
προσέχειν τὸν νοῦν: ὅθεν καὶ ἤκουε καὶ προσεῖχεν ὁ παῖς καὶ τῶν ἱερῶν ἀσμάτων ἔνια παρακατεῖχε 
τῇ μνήμῃ καὶ ἀπὸ στόματος ᾖδε τρανῶς, καὶ ταῦτα τῆς γλώττης ἐνιαχοῦ παραποδιζομένης ἐπὶ τοῖς 
βρεφικοῖς ψελλίσμασιν: οὕτως αὐτοχάλκευτον εἶχε τὴν φύσιν περὶ τὰ κάλλιστα τῶν ἐπιτηδευμάτων 
ἐκ πρώτης, ὅ φασι, γραμμῆς’ τῶν τῆς ἡλικίας βαθμῶν καὶ οὕτω γε τρόφιμον τῆς θείας φάναι γραφῆς 
ἐπλούτει τὴν γλῶτταν ἄνευ μαθήσεως. παιδιαῖς γὰρ καὶ ἀσχολίαις, ὅσας ἐπιτηδεύει τὰ βρέφη καὶ οἷον 
μανικῶς ἐπικέχηνε τὸ τῆς γνώσεως ἀτελές, χρῆσθαι καὶ αὐτὸς ὁμοίως τοῖς ἥλιξι οὐκ ἠνείχετο οὔτε 
χερσὶν ἐργάζεσθαι οὔτε γλώττῃ προσφέρειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἠσχύνετο μάλα καὶ ἠρυθρία καὶ ἄλλων λεγόντων τε 
καὶ πραττόντων, ἕτερα Ó ἐμιμεῖτο σεμνότερά τε καὶ σφόδρα τῆς ἡλικίας πρεσβύτερα. τοῖς γὰρ ἱερεῦσι 
τὰς μυστικὰς θυσίας ἐπιτελοῦσι μετὰ πλείστης ἐνατενίζων τῆς συννοίας καὶ προθυμίας, τοιαῦτα ἅττα 
καὶ αὐτὸς ἀντὶ τῶν βρεφικῶν παιδιῶν ἐν τοῖς ἰδίοις ἐπετήδευεν οἴκοις καὶ ἦν τοιούτοις χαίρων ἔθεσιν 
εὐθὺς ἐξ ἀρχῆς καὶ παρὰ πάντων τὰ μέγιστα θαυμαζόμενος, ὅτι μεγάλην ἐν μικρᾶ τῇ ἡλικίᾳ τὴν φύσιν 
ἐκτήσατο καὶ αὐτοδίδακτον ἐς τὰ χρήσιμα καὶ πρεσβυτικαῖς ἁρμόττουσαν ἕξεσιν «...» Ἄρτι δὲ τὸ 
δωδέκατον τῆς ἡλικίας αὐτοῦ παραλλάττοντος ἔτος, ἡ μήτηρ τοῦ τῇδε μεθίσταται βίου: καὶ ἦν λοιπὸν 
ὑποτασσόμενος αὐτὸς τῷ πατρὶ καὶ ὑπ'αὐτῷ μόνῳ καθηγεμόνι καὶ διδασκάλῳ τὰ ἐντελέστερα τῶν 
ἱερῶν λογίων τελούμενος (VAnt 1. 132-169 ed. Leone). 


As we see, the essential elements are kept intact: the boy, aged 5, babbles the liturgy and even 
performs liturgy at home as a role play game while refraining from ordinary games. Keeping himself 
from the other boys company, the saint doesn't receive any proper education, but still far outstrips 
his age-mates in spiritual matters. After his mother’s death, the father takes upon himself the boy’s 
instruction in the Holy Scripture. 


Thus, almost nothing is lost in the transfer (one may observe only that G fails to mention the 
exact manifestations of the boy’s role play), but at the same time, many a detail is changed and several 
essential points are added. The most important transposition concerns the chronology of the events: 
if in the source-text the boy having reached his 5" year has already learnt by heart the entire liturgy 
(τὰς ἱερολογίας ἁπάσας) except for the words pronounced by the priest in the sanctuary, in G5 less 
spectacular interpretation he just starts to memorize some parts of the service (ἔνια παρακατεῖχε τῇ 
μνήμῃ). It is, after all, a rare ability, but not a pure miracle. 
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The second shift concerns the father’s willful activities in the boy’s spiritual instruction 
(σφοδρῶς ἀντείχετο τῆς ἐκείνου παιδείας) and his certitude that without this guidance the boy’s 
soul will be affected by ruinous influence of the outer world. Which is more, he doesn't only protect 
the boy from the influence from outside, but also is concerned with the boy’s nature, which turns out 
to be imperfect and needing some kind of ‘trimming’ (ἀποξέειν, εἴ τι φλοιῶδες εἶχεν) and ‘weeding’ 
(ἀποκόπτειν, εἴ τι ζιζανίου δίκην παραφυόμενον). 


These 2 shifts change the entire atmosphere of the passage and enrich the saints portrait as a 
boy. The narrative is devoid of the miraculous, more down to earth. The reader of the G’s version 
(just like the father of the saint) sees the boy’s surprising initial success, but at the same time realizes 
that his inclinations make him all the more vulnerable and his path more dangerous. His nature is 
human, thus imperfect, which means that he will be subsequently subject to temptations and, at 
least at the first stages, will need someone to help him to overcome them. 


The hero of the source-text is portrayed as a saint from the first pages onwards. G, by contrast, 
presents Anthony as a future saint — a character in development. This principle is stated expressis 
verbis: the Maker reserves to Himself the design of our bodily shape (τοῦ σώματος πλάσιν αὐτὸς 
ἐνεργεῖ ), that’s why we are unable to change it and cannot accuse anyone of being ugly without 
angering God, but “the more precious part, that is the education and shaping of the soul, He bestowed 
upon us” (τὸ δὲ τιμιώτερον, λέγω δὴ τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς παιδαγωγίαν καὶ ἀναπλαστικὴν ἐνέργειαν, ἡμῖν 
ἐχαρίσατο) <...> we are entrusted with treatment of the illnesses of the soul, as well as with cleaning 
and whitewashing its stains” (ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐστι ταύτης τε ἰατρεύειν τὰς νόσους καὶ τὰς αὐτῆς καθαίρειν 
καὶ ἀποπλύνειν κηλῖδας) (VAnt 1. 238- 248). 


G’s intention is to show how the hero accomplishes this task of self-purification and spiritual 
ascendance. If at the initial stages he is still in need of an assistant, starting with 1. 170- 183, he 
becomes self-dependent. These lines describe the saints crucial choice when he “appoints himself a 
judge” (δικαστὴν <...> αὐτὸς ἑαυτὸν ἤδη χειροτονεῖ) of every phenomenon of the inner and outer 
world “picking up what is helpful and leaving aside what puts obstacles in the way of the spiritual 
contemplation” (see the same judicial metaphor in VMS 263, |. 15-19 ed. Smit). 


The importance and tension of the moment, although, are, strangely enough, diminished 
by the following remark, which, contrary to the readers expectations, indicates that the case of 
Anthony is not exceptional at all: ἐν τούτῳ γὰρ ἤδη τῆς ἡλικίας ἦν ἀναβεβηκώς, ἐν ᾧ τὸ ἀστατοῦν 
καὶ φερόμενον τῶν λογισμῶν πῆξιν ἤδη καὶ βάσιν λαμβάνει καὶ ἀσφαλῆ κρηπῖδα καὶ τῶν πραγμάτων 
ἔμφρων διαλλακτὴς ἡ διάνοια γίνεται καὶ σὺν λόγῳ διαιρεῖν τὰ φαινόμενά τε καὶ ἀκουόμενα ἱκανῶς 
ἔχει. In other words, it is simply natural for a young man of Anthony’s age to settle down and take 
responsibility for his decisions. The impression is that G can't help providing a pseudo-scientific 
observation on the human nature, notwithstanding the fact that he thus belittles the achievements 
of his hero. 


On the following pages the pattern recurs. G seeks to present the saint as a character with inner 
struggle and provoke empathy on the part of the reader, but repeatedly alternates deep insights with 
cold asides abundant in psychological termini technici of the epoch (to describe the saint’s resistance 
to the carnal desires he uses such expressions as τὸ ἐπιθυμητικὸν τῆς ψυχῆς, πύλαι αἰσθητηρίων, 
παθητικὸς νοῦς, φανταστικοῖς ἐναποτίθεσθαι πίναξι: VAnt 1. 253ff, 2811). 
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The climactic episode of the saint’s temptation by the demon of lust during the Easter service 
— wholly absent in the source-text and thus highly indicative of G’s literary approach — also 
contains irreconcilably different elements (VAnt 1. 572ff). On the one hand, it is full of dramatic 
agony and tension. The demon attacks the saint while the priests are waiting for him to begin the 
service having in mind to lead him to a stalemate: he can either out of fear of ἀνθρωπίνην αἰσχύνην 
begin the service being sexually aroused (στρατόπεδα λογισμῶν ἐπαγόμενον) thus performing а 
sacrilege, or refrain from the service and περιφανῆ τὴν αἰσχύνην ἐντεῦθεν ὀφλῆσαι ἐπὶ τοῦ σεμνοῦ 
καὶ πανδήμου θεάτρου. In any case, Anthony is compelled to commit a καινοτομία. С. intensifies the 
impression of a deadlock by emphatically repeating that there was no time to decide: ἐν οὕτως ὀξεῖ 
καὶ βιαίῳ καιρῷ / ὡς δὲ ‘хроуос’ παρῄει τῆς ὥρας μάλα 'συχνὸς᾽ / οὕτω λίαν ὀξεῖ καὶ στενῷ σταδίῳ 
καὶ χρόνῳ. G. remarks that it would be natural for anyone in such a situation to prefer the first option 
(1. 596-597), the more so as the bishops were beginning to grumble about the delay (1. 604-606). 
The hero, although, escapes from the trap by breaking the rules of the game: he chooses none of the 
options by announcing shamelessly to the assembly what was happening to him. This unexpected 
decision turns the theatrical metaphor of the previous lines (ἐπὶ τοῦ σεμνοῦ καὶ πανδήμου θεάτρου) 
inside out: what was meant to be public humiliation is now the saints theatrical triumph as he 
θεατρίζει τὸ δρᾶμα (1. 610). In this episode, G’s art of creating dramatic tension is evident. It is hence 
all the more striking that he does not care for sustaining it and ruins the impression by a pseudo- 
scientific remark (1. 529-535) implying that Anthony was attacked by the demon not because of his 
unique spiritual success but because he had θερμοτέραν ἐκ φύσεως κρᾶσιν and those who have such 
balance of bodily fluids easily become victims of lust. 


How may this coexistence of ‘speeding up’ and ‘freezing up insights be explained? On the one 
hand, the freezing up model was adopted by G’s most renown predecessor — Symeon Metaphrastes, 
who, nevertheless, was consistent in his attempt to “reinstate the authority” (as Ch. Hogel puts 
it) of the texts retold: he simultaneously interrupted dramatic episodes by unemotional pseudo- 
scientific asides and changed speedy dialogues into full-fledged speeches. G, as has been shown, by 
contrast, borrows the first technique and turns inside out the second. The origin of the ‘speeding 
up technique, on the other hand, must be searched for in the historiographic tradition, which 
throughout the centuries had developed a specific mode of speaking about the heroes’ emotions 
allowing certain authors (Michael Psellos, Niketas Choniates) to achieve astonishing psychological 
authenticity. Being a historian as well, hence clamped between these two mutually opposed lines, 
‘Symeonian and ‘historiographic, G developed a unique metaphrastic method different both 
from that of Symeon Metaphrastes and that of his contemporaries (e.g. Constantine Acropolites). 
G overcomes the antinomy between these seemingly irreconcilable techniques by making them 
both to serve a common purpose of dissecting the miraculous: no matter how exactly this effect 
is achieved — by vividly depicting or anatomizing the emotions and mental life of the hero — a 
miracle story acquires a human dimension. 
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Zum Verhaltnis der metaphrastischen Vita des Johannes Chrysostomos 
(BHG 875) und der anonymen Vita BHG 876 


Vergleicht man hagiographische Metaphrasen mit Texten, die als ihre Vorlage erkannt wurden, 
so bleibt in den allermeisten Fallen eine gewisse Unsicherheit, ob es nicht doch eine weitere -- 
unbekannte oder verlorene - Bearbeitung des Textes gab, die der Metaphrase näher steht, und die 
dann der eigentliche Text wäre, der für einen Vergleich herangezogen werden müsste. Als besonders 
günstige Ausgangslage kann man es da wohl bezeichnen, wenn ein Text vorliegt, der allein schon 
wegen seiner Abfassungszeit eine Nähe zum metaphrastischen Menologion aufweist und noch dazu 
nachweislich dem Metaphrasten als Vorlage diente, so wie das bei der anonym überlieferten Vita 
des Johannes Chrysostomos BHG 876 der Fall ist. 


Standardtext für den 13. November, einen der beiden Festtage des hl. Johannes Chrysostomos, 
ist in den Handschriften der vormetaphrastischen Fassung des Menologions die wohl um das Jahr 
730 verfasste Vita des Ps.-Georgios von Alexandria (BHG 873 = CPG 7979). Sie ist, wie seit den 
Forschungen Chrysostomus Baurs bekannt ist (Baur 1921, XXI-XXII), zugleich mit der anonymen 
Vita BHG 876 die Hauptquelle der metaphrastischen Vita (BHG 875). Zum Abhängigkeitsverhältnis 
der beiden Viten merkt Martin Hinterberger nach einem Vergleich einiger Textpassagen an, dass 
in der anonymen Vita BHG 876 bereits sprachliche sowie stilistische Änderungen zu beobachten 
sind, die man - in Unkenntnis derselben - auch dem Bearbeiter des metaphrastischen Menologions 
zuschreiben würde (Hinterberger 2014, 47-50). Florent van Ommeslaeghe (van Ommeslaeghe 1976) 
und Wolfgang Lackner (Lackner 1984, 114-116) hatten zuvor schon durch ihre Studien unsere 
Kenntnis darüber erweitert, dass auch Texte aus dem Werk des Johannes Chrysostomos selbst in 
die Bearbeitung seiner Vita im metaphrastischen Menologion eingeflossen sind. Chrysostomische 
Texte dienten sowohl indirekt - über die Vita des Ps.-Georgios von Alexandria - als auch direkt dem 
Bearbeiter der metaphrastischen Vita als Vorlage. Sie enthalten nämlich autobiographische Elemente, 
die für das Verfassen einer Lebens-beschreibung des Heiligen nützlich waren. Dies wurde z.B. an 
Passagen aus chrysostomischen Briefen oder aus der Schrift de sacerdotio (CPG 4316) gezeigt. 


Auf Grund dieser Ausgangslage erscheint mir die Gegenüberstellung und Untersuchung 
weiterer Textpassagen aus den Viten BHG 876 und 875 gut geeignet, um die Frage nach dem Wesen 
der Umarbeitung, die für das Menologion Symeons, des Metaphrasten, vorgenommen wurde, wieder 
einmal aufzugreifen. Das Abhängigkeitsverhältnis der beiden Texte ist umso bemerkenswerter, wenn 
man sich vor Augen hält, dass ihre Abfassungszeit wohl nur wenige Jahrzehnte auseinander liegt: Die 
älteste Handschrift, die die Vita BHG 876 überliefert, ist der Codex Monac. gr. 108, eine Handschrift, die 
um die Wende vom 10. zum 11. Jahrhundert datiert wird. Sie enthält in ihrem Hauptteil Chrysostomus- 
Eklogen des Theodoros Daphnopates (cf. CPG 4684). Vorangestellt sind ein Pinax sowie die Vita BHG 
876. Auf f.6v findet sich vor dem Beginn der Vita (£.7r) unter dem Titel „Eioiv ὅσοι εἰς τὸν βίον τοῦ 
Χρυσοστόμου συνεγράψαντο" ein Verzeichnis von Autoren, die Texte über Johannes Chrysostomos 
verfasst haben (Elenchus scriptorum de vita Chrysostomi, BHG 881a). Der letztgenannte Autor 
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dieser Liste ist Kaiser Konstantin VII. Porphyrogennetos. Daher wird als Entstehungszeit der Vita 
BHG 876 die Mitte des 10. Jahrhunderts angenommen. Zu benützen ist der Text im achten Band der 
Chrysostomus-Ausgabe des Henry Savile, Eton 1612, 294-371 (=VJoChrysS). Henry Savile druckte 
den Text des „Anonymus Savilii^ auf Basis des Codex Vind. phil. hist. gr. 52 (a.1557), bei dem es sich 
um eine direkte Abschrift des Monac. gr. 108 handelt (Molin Pradel 2013, 321-324, 322). Die Vita 
BHG 876 ist also nicht im Rahmen einer menologischen Sammlung tiberliefert, sondern im Kontext 
chrysostomischer Werke. Dies verdient festgehalten zu werden, da tiblicherweise die Vorlagen der Be- 
arbeitungen des metaphrastischen Menologions in Menologienhandschriften zu finden sind. Quellen, 
die nicht aus Menologien stammen, sind die Ausnahme. 


Lexikalisch weist der Anonymus Savilii relativ wenige Besonderheiten auf. Für folgende Wörter 
z.B. kennt das Lexikon zur byzantinischen Gräzität bisher aber keine weiteren Belegstellen als die 
anonyme Vita BHG 876: ἐνόρθιος (VJoChrysS 322,18), ἐξαπογυμνόω 
(τὴν κακίαν, ib. 328,33), Παράπετρος ib. 338,32), πανέφορος (ib. 358,34), παραπονίναμαι (ib. 
339,43) und τερατουργικῶς (ib. 363,10). Gelegentlich sind weitere Belege für seltene vom anonymen 
Autor verwendete Wörter in patristischen und byzantinischen hagiographischen Texten zu finden, 
so z.B. für: μισοθεΐα (VJoChrysS 345,2), προσανακράζω (ib. 338,23), συγκατασφάττω (ib. 312,7) 
und συνδιάκονος (ib. 356,23). Es begegnen aber auch Wortschöpfungen, die zum ersten Mal in 
mittelbyzantinischer Zeit belegt sind, wie z.B. ἐπισταλάζω (VJoChrysS 296,42), προσεμπελάζω (ib. 
325,14) οἀεΓπροσεπικλύζω (ib. 361,26). „Typische Paare“, d.h. Autoren, dieimmer wieder gemeinsam 
mit dem Anonymus Savilii genannt werden, woraus man eventuell auf einen Anhaltspunkt zum 
Umfeld des Autors schließen könnte, sind nicht festzustellen. 

Beispielhaft für die Vorgangsweise der Bearbeitung der anonymen Vita BHG 876 im 
metaphrastischen Menologion werden im folgenden kurze Passagen aus der Schilderung der „Proklos- 
Vision“ vorgestellt. Es handelt sich dabei um jene Wundererzählung, die die göttliche Inspiration 
der Abfassung von Johannes Chrysostomos' Schriften zu den paulinischen Briefen (vgl. CPG 4429 
und 4450) zum Ausdruck bringen will. Sie ist in eine Episode eingebunden, in deren Mittelpunkt 
zunächst der dreimalige vergebliche Versuch eines Bittstellers steht, zu Johannes Chrysostomos 
vorgelassen zu werden. Die Erzählung kennt drei handelnde Personen: Johannes Chrysostomos, 
Proklos, seinen Sekretär und Vertrauten, und den zu Unrecht verleumdeten Bittsteller, der sich von 
Johannes Chrysostomos Unterstützung bei der Rehabilitierung seiner Person erhofft. In der Vita 
des Ps.-Georgios von Alexandria nützt der Autor die Gelegenheit zu detaillierten Beschreibungen 
und ausführlichen Dialogen der handelnden Personen. (So nimmt die gesamte Episode sechs 
Druckseiten, 132-148, in der Edition von Halkin 1977 ein.) Schon im Anonymus Savilii sind die 
Passagen der direkten Rede stark gekürzt: Die direkte Rede bleibt auf das Ende der Erzählung 
beschränkt, das den erzählerischen Höhepunkt, nämlich den dritten vergeblichen Versuch und 
zugleich die Enthüllung der überirdischen Erscheinung des Apostels Paulus darstellt, der Johannes 
Chrysostomos den Kommentar gleichsam ins Ohr flüstert. Die Unmittelbarkeit der Darstellung 
geht in einer Nacherzählung der Szenen dreier aufeinanderfolgender Nächte auf. Der Bearbeiter 
des metaphrastischen Menologions folgt darin der bereits vollständig im Charakter umgeformten 
Nacherzählung der anonymen Vita, so wie sich auch insgesamt die metaphrastische Chrysostomos- 
Vita in ihrer Struktur und Anordnung an den Anonymus Savilii anlehnt. Unterschiede sind in der 
Wortwahl festzustellen (ἐγγίζω VJoChrysS - προσέρχομαι VJoChrysM, ἡ γενειάς VJoChrysS - τὸ 
γένειον VJoChrysM), sowie in einer periphrastischen Ausdrucksweise (προσκεκυφὼς ἦν, ἐγχωροῦν 
ἦν, ἐχόμενον μὲν τοῦ γράφειν) die bereits in anderem Zusammenhang als eine Vorliebe des 
Metaphrasten erkannt wurde, und die sich hier bestätigt. Auffallend ist auch, dass im metaphrastischen 
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Text zur Personenbeschreibung des Propheten Elisha, der in der griechischen Namensform Elissaios 
genannt wird, auf bildliche Darstellungen verwiesen wird (οἷον αἱ εἰκόνες τὸν Ἐλισσαῖον ἔχουσι 
VJoChrysM), dies steht im Gegensatz zur Vorlage, die auf eine verbale Beschreibung (oiov 6 λόγος 
τὸν Ἐλισσαιὲ γράφει VJoChrysS), wohl auf 4Kg. 2,22-23, hinweist: 


VJoChrysS 323,32-37 ἐγγίσας (sc. ὁ Πρόκλος) δὲ τῷ ἱερῷ κοιτῶνι ᾧ κατὰ μόνας ὁ та θεῖα 
σοφὸς ἐναποκλειόμενος τῇ ἑρμηνείᾳ τῆς ἀποστολικῆς ἐσχόλαζε συγγραφῆς, καὶ δι᾽ ὀπῆς 
τινὸς ἐνιδὼν ὁρᾷ Ἰωάννην μὲν ἀτενῶς ἐπικύπτοντά τε καὶ γράφοντα: ἄνδρα τέ (δέ Savile 
323,35) τινα φαλακρὸν πλατεῖαν ἐμφαίνοντα τὴν γενειάδα οἷον ὁ λόγος τὸν Ἐλισσαιὲ γράφει 
(cf. AKg. 2,22-23), πρὸς τὸ δεξιὸν οὖς ἐπικεκυφότα μάλα καὶ προσλαλοῦντα αὐτῷ: οὕτως ὁ 
Πρόκλος ἰδὼν ... 


VJoChrysM 1104B καὶ κοιτῶνι δὲ προσελθὼν (sc. ὁ Πρόκλος) ἔνθα σχολάζων ὁ μέγας πόνου 
εἴχετο, καὶ τῇ ἑρμηνείᾳ προσκεκυφὼς ἦν, ἐν χρῷ θυρῶν τε τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν προσπελάσας καὶ 
δι᾽ ὀπῆς, ὡς ἐγχωροῦν ἦν διαβλέψας, ὁρᾷ τὸν Ἰωάννην ἐχόμενον μὲν τοῦ γράφειν, καὶ αὐτῷ 
προσπονούμενον: ἄνδρα δέ τινα φαλακρὸν οἷον αἱ εἰκόνες τὸν Ἐλισσαῖον ἔχουσι, πλατὺ 
τὸ γένειον καθειμένον ἐπὶ τῶν ὤμων ἠρέμα τῷ μακαρίῳ προσμίξαντα καὶ πρὸς οὖς ἐκείνῳ 
διαλεγόμενον. Ταῦτα ἰδόντα τὸν Πρόκλον ... 


Auch von der Trauer und Niedergeschlagenheit (ἐπάνεισι λυπηρῷ λυπηρὸς τῷ ἀνδρὶ φανείς 
1104D und λύπης, φεῦ, καὶ βαρυθυμίας μεστὸν τὸν ἄνθρωπον ἀποπέμπει 1105A) sowie den 
Selbstvorwürfen des Proklos (ἑαυτῷ δὲ μέμφεσθαι μᾶλλον, ὡς παρὰ τὴν αὐτοῦ ἀμέλειαν 
τοῦτο συμβαῖνον ib.) darüber, dass ihm die Ankunft des nächtlichen Besuchers dreimal 
verborgen geblieben war, erfahren wir nur ansatzweise in der anonymen Vita (διηπόρει μὲν 
οὖν καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ὡς εἰκός: τίς ἂν εἴη ὁ λεληθότως ἐπεισιὼν καὶ οὕτως ἐχόμενα προσομιλεῖν 
τῷ μεγάλῳ τολμῶν: VJoChrysS 324,1-2). Im Text des metaphrastischen Menologions wird 
der Darstellung der Emotionen der handelnden Personen also mehr Raum gegeben als in der 
anonymen Vita. Auch die Beschreibung des Augenblicks, in dem sich Proklos dessen bewusst 
wird, dass es sich bei dem nächtlichen Besucher um eine übernatürliche Erscheinung handeln 
muss, ist in der metaphrastischen Version ausführlicher gestaltet: 


VJoChrysS 324,8-11 ὡς δὲ προσελθὼν καὶ διὰ τῆς συνήθους ἐνατενίσας ὀπῆς: ὁμοιοτρόπως 
πάλιν τὸν μὲν ἠρέμα προσομιλοῦντα, τὸν δὲ τοὺς χάρτας κρατοῦντα καὶ τῇ χειρὶ γράφοντα 
ἐθεάσατο, συνῆκεν εὐθὺς οὐ γῆθεν, οὐρανόθεν δὲ προσφοιτᾶν τὸν τῷ μεγάλῳ ἐπιφαινόμενον: 


VJoChrysM 1105B τοῦτο εἰπὼν ἄπεισι διὰ τάχους καὶ τῇ ὀπῇ τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν προσβαλὼν 
καί πάλιν ὅμοια τοῖς προτέροις ἰδὼν τὸν μὲν τὸ στόμα θατέρᾳ τῶν ἀκοῶν παραβάλλοντα 
καὶ ὡς ἀπόρρητά τινα διαψιθυρίζοντα, τὸν δὲ χάρτην μεταχειρίζοντα καὶ ἐοικότα γράφειν 
τὰ εἰσηγούμενα, συνῆκεν ὁ Πρόκλος οὐκ ἀθεεὶ τὴνδε τὴν ὀψιν γίνεσθαι, οὔτε μὴν εἶναι 
ἀνθρώπειόν τι τὸ φαινόμενον, ἀλλὰ θεῖόν τι χρῆμα καὶ κρεῖττον ἢ Kat’ ἄνθρωπον. 


Neben der periphrastischen Ausdrucksweise (ἐνατενίσας VJoChrysS - τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν 
προσβαλών VJoChrysM; προσομιλοῦντα VJoChrysS - τὸ στόμα θατέρᾳ τῶν ἀκοῶν 
παραβάλλοντα Kai... διαψιθυρίζοντα VJoChrysM) sticht mit ἐοικότα γράφειν eine gewisse 
Relativierung im metaphrastischen Text ins Auge, die die Vorlage nicht aufweist. Auch diese 
im Vergleich mit den Vorlagen größere Zurückhaltung gegenüber dem „Wunderbaren“ ist 
schon frither als typisch fiir Texte des metaphrastischen Menologions festgestellt worden und 
sie bestatigt sich auch hier an diesen beiden Viten. 
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Die Vita des Johannes Chrysostomos im metaphrastischen Menologion steht am Ende einer 
Reihe von Bearbeitungen, die sich gerade ab dem späten 9. Jahrhundert häufen. Sie wurden - 
von der anonymen Vita abgesehen - von Autoren wie Leon VI., Niketas David Paphlagon und 
Konstantin VII. Porphyrogennetos verfasst. Es ist trotz der Nähe des Textes im metaphrastischen 
Menologion zur anonymen Vita BHG 876 nicht auszuschließen, dass der Metaphrast auch andere 
der zeitnahen Texte kannte und einarbeitete. Noch stehen nicht all diese Texte in einer kritischen 
Edition zur Verfügung, doch die verschiedenen Schichten der Verflechtung und der Abhängigkeit 
in diesen chronologisch sehr naheliegenden Texten auszumachen, bietet eine gute Ausgangslage, 
um weitere Einblicke in metaphrastische Prozesse - nicht nur des metaphrastischen Menologions 
sondern auch der früheren Metaphrasen - zu gewinnen. 
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Byzantine Chronicles and Metaphrasis 


Introduction 


What the Byzantines themselves meant by metaphrasis, and how it has been defined in modern 
scholarship, will, no doubt, be discussed by others in this session. I take it that there are at least two 
very widely known uses of the term. First, it is used with reference to hagiographical texts, rewritten 
so as to make them more palatable - an activity for which there is even an eponymous hero of sorts, 
Symeon the Metaphrast. Secondly, the term is used with reference to a small group of Late Byzantine 
translations, or paraphrases, of texts such as the Alexiad of Anna Komnena, the Histories of Niketas 
Choniates, and the Basilikos Andrias of Nikephoros Blemmydes - a corpus highlighted and subjected 
to scrutiny by Herbert Hunger, Ihor Sevéenko and others (for an overview of research, the reader may 
turn to M. Hinterberger (ed.), The Language of Byzantine Learned Literature, Turnhout 2014: Brepols). 


In this paper I will present a text of a kind which does not belong to any of these metaphrastic 
categories and has never entered any discussion concerning Byzantine Greek (indeed, to my 
knowledge, it has never been the object of any research whatsoever). Although it is no translation, 
or even paraphrase, I will argue that it makes sense to compare it to such. In any case, it is to be 
hoped that my presentation can give input to a discussion of metaphrasis as well as to the wider 
questions of how and why we study linguistic variation. 


Finally, as a short coda, I will add some thoughts about the future of research into Byzantine 
Greek, and more specifically what we should do with metaphrastic texts so as to achieve a more 
systematic basis for their investigation (which, as we will see, involves building an electronic corpus). 


Object of study: an anonymous continuation of the Chronicle of Symeon the Logothete 


The text studied here is a chronicle. More specifically, it belongs to the kind appended as 
continuations to other chronicles (in this case, the Chronicle of Symeon the Logothete, a world 
chronicle of the 10" c.; see for this St. Wahlgren, Symeonis magistri et logothetae Chronicon, Berlin- 
New York 2006: DeGruyter (CFHB 44:1)). There is a fairly large and diverse corpus of continuations 
in Byzantine (and post-Byzantine) literature, ranging from some very well-known cases of literary, 
or not-so-literary, projects modelled upon established predecessors (such as that of Michael Psellos, 
who writes a continuation to Leo Diakonos, or of Theophanes, who writes a continuation to George 
Synkellos), to more obscure cases, tucked away in MSS and seldom taken notice of. 


The text studied here is one of the obscure cases. We do not know when it was written (it 
could even be post-Byzantine) nor by whom (theoretically it could have multiple authors and be a 
compilation in its own turn). Preserved in two 16^ c. manuscripts (the Parisinus gr. 1708 and the 
Vaticanus Ottobonianus gr. 118), the text covers the period from emperor Constantine VII-Alexios 
I Komnenos (i.e. approx. 945-1118). 
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As already mentioned, the text is no translation, nor even a paraphrase. It is studied here because 
of its dependence upon the Chronicle of Symeon the Logothete, and I will argue that this dependence 
is of a similar kind to the dependence of a metaphrasis proper upon its prototype. Thus, our text bears 
a general resemblance to Symeon in the way how information is arranged and how the narrative is 
divided into units. Also, it can be argued that the continuator is working in a kind of dialogue with 
Symeon, and with a knowledge of what a specific sentence would look like if written by Symeon. 


The analysis below is conducted on the basis of my forthcoming edition (the most readily available 
older edition is I. Bekker, Georgius continuatus, Bonn 1838 (CSHB), also printed in Migne (PG 109)). 
It is unclear how the two MS witnesses to the text are related to each other, but I operate according to 
the hypothesis that they are equally important, and that they go back to an original independently of 
each other. At any rate, there are no significant alternative readings to take into account. 


The corpus of 2000 words mentioned in the investigations below is taken from the beginning 
of the text, until the beginning of the reign of emperor John Tzimiskes. 


As I want to test the hypothesis that the continuation was written in a kind of dialogue with 
the text preceding it in the MSS, there is a focus in the investigations below on differences from the 
Chronicle of Symeon the Logothete. 


Language 
General impression of the language of the continuation 


The general impression is one of simplicity. The dative is avoided, or replaced by another case 
form, and we move towards the three-case system of Modern Greek (i.e. nominative (vocative), 
genitive, and accusative). Cola are short, sentences uncomplicated, and there is a lot of parataxis. 
Participles seem rare. As far as subordinate clauses are concerned, the situation is somewhat 
complicated. If there is a tendency to parataxis, this ought to be at the cost of subordination. On 
the other hand, it seems that subordinate clauses are used as an alternative to even less preferred 
constructions, such as the infinitive (and participles). There is a lot of va - obviously where 
subordination cannot be avoided. 


Spelling, phonetics, and morphology 


The spelling is much less classical in this part of the MSS than in the parts (of the same MSS) 
transmitting SymLog, a fact that may suggest that the spelling differences are not so much due to the 
copyists as to the author. There is an abundance of itacisms, but also other cases which may reflect 
actual phonetic usage, e.g. γυναϊκαν/νύκταν, and παλάτιν. Connected to this is morphological 
innovation, as well as the lack of declension (for the latter see below under participles). 


The imperfect and the thematic aorist exhibit the thematic vowel a, e.g. εἶχαν, and παρέλαβαν 
(also known from SymLog). &тоу is the normal form (for ἦν); further, ἐφαντάζετον and ἠρέσκετον 
are used (all this in opposition to SymLog). As in SymLog there are cases of double temporal 
augment, e.g. ἐδιέβενεν. 


The status of the subjunctive, at least as a morphological category, is doubtful. Apparently, 
indicatives are used after ὅταν: ὅταν ἔχουσι... καὶ ἀνακατώνουσιν (after va, -eı and -n (n) occur in 
alternation for the 34 person; however, this is hardly more than a matter of itacism). 
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Case and prepositions 
As mentioned already, there are signs that the case system is on the move towards Modern Greek. 


The dative is remarkably rare: in the sample of 2000 words I have counted only 18 cases: 5 
times in the formula Τῷ ... ἔτει (τοῦ κόσμου), 1 ὀνόματι, 1 κακὸν ... αὐτῷ, 2 ἔδωκεν αὐτῷ, 2 ἐπί + 
dat., 1 ἐν ὀνείρῳ, and 1 ἐν ᾧ ἔκειτο (there is not a single case of ἐν + dative in an instrumental sense, 
otherwise very common in Byzantine Greek). In another study I counted datives in a wide range of 
Byzantine texts and concluded that the case form is common almost everywhere (finding some 90 
instances in 2000 words of SymLog and even more in most other texts: see St. Wahlgren, “Case, Style 
and Competence in Byzantine Greek’, in Hinterberger 2014: pp. 170-75). Why the dative occurs so 
seldom in the present text deserves further attention. 


The accusative is a frequent substitute for the dative (1.6. in cases where the dative is correct from 
the classical point of view). This goes with verbs normally taking dative as well as with prepositions. 
Some examples (see also ὡς ἦλθε va ἀνασικοθεῖ, ἔδοσάν τον σπαθέαν κατὰ κεφαλῆς): 


ἀρετὴν ἐπ αὐτόν (also ἀρετὴ ἦν ἐπ αὐτῷ) 
ἀφῆκε τὴν βασιλείαν τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ τὸν Ρωμανόν 
ὁμοίαζεν δένδρον 


τὴν βασίλισσαν γοῦν ἐφάνη τοῦτο πολλὰ βαρύ 


In the sample of 2000 words there is one certain (ἔβλεπε τὸν Τζιμισχὴν συχνὰ εἰς τὸ παλάτιν) 
and one possible (ἐκαβαλίκευσε ... ἔσω εἰς τὴν Κωνσταντινουπόλιν) example of εἰς + acc. in a 
locative sense. 


There is also some oscillation between the genitive and the accusative, especially after ἀπό 
(both case forms are common), but also after χωρίς (χωρὶς βίας τινός, but χωρὶς φύλλα). 


Negations 


Negations are (as in SymLog) mostly used in a conventional Byzantine way, οὐ negating the 
indicative and ur] anything else, even if this is not semantically justified in accordance with classical 
language (as in one occurrence of μὴ εὑρόντες, in which case, from a classical point of view, there 
is no reason not to employ οὐ). Sometimes οὐδέν is more than an internal accusative, as in οὐδὲν 
ἔβλεπε τὸν Τζιμισχήν. This is the forerunner of Modern Greek δε, which also occurs once: τὴν 
aitiav ὅπου δεν ἐλαμπροφόρεσαν. 


Participles, adverbial adjunct clauses, object arguments etc. 


Participles seem rare (although I have no statistics to substantiate this claim), and they are 
rarely used as an alternative to constructions with a finite verb. Sometimes we may guess that the 
author does not handle participles with ease. There are some issues with their declination: 


βασιλεύσαντος δὲ τούτου, ἔβλεπον αὐτόν, and Θεοφανῶ ἀνέβασε κρυφὰ τὸν Τζιμισχὴν μετὰ 
καὶ ἑτέρων ἁρματωμένων, δείξας (i.e. Theophano). Similar cases are, of course, known from 
earlier texts, including SymLog. 


Several times, participles are employed in periphrastic constructions so as to convey a sense of 
continuity (instead of a simple imperfect), e.g. ἀγαθὸν ἦν σκεπασμένον, and εἶτον ἀπὸ τὸν Φωκᾶν 
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λυπημένος καὶ θυμωμένος. This is a construction known since Antiquity. Of special interest is the 
following: eitov ἄνθρωπος μισῶν πᾶσαν κακίαν καὶ πονηρίαν. This may be a matter of emphasis, or 
topicalization, and thus pragmatically justified. 


In at least one case there is a distinctly Biblical feel to a participle: ἀποκριθέντες εἶπον. 


va is common (there are 19 instances in the 2000 word corpus), and there is a wide variety 
of subordinate (or not so subordinate) clauses introduced by it. There are object clauses as well 
as adverbial clauses, and the va-clause can be more or less part of the main argument, or a more 
dispensable adjunct. Some examples: 

ὥρισε να ἀνοίξωσι τὰς ἀποθήκας τῆς Μέσης 

οὐδὲν ἐδύνατο πλέον να στρατηγεῖ 

οὐκ ἔφερε να βλέπει 

γυρεύει να ἐπάρῃ τὴν βασιλείαν 

οὐδεὶς τῶν ἐπὶ γῆς γεννηθέντων ἀνθρώπων ἐστὶν να μὴδὲν ἔχει τινὰ ψόγον ἢ ἐλάττωμα 

εἰσῆλθε καὶ ὧδε να συγχύσῃ τὰ πράγματα 


ἔπεσε νὰ ὑπνώσῃ 


There are combinations with ὅτι as well as ὅπως: ὤμοσεν ὅρκους φρικτοὺς τῆς βασιλίσσης ὅτι 
ποτέ του να μὴν ἐπιβουλευθῇ τὰ παιδία τοῦ Ῥωμανοῦ, and ἀεὶ ἔπλεκε τοὺς βρόχους ὅπως va ἔχει 
αὐτοὺς εἰς καιρὸν χρείας. 


The very existence οἵ va is interesting (it is not used in chronicles such as SymLog). This is 
obviously one of the clearest indicators of the general linguistic level of the text. 


iva is very rare (twice in 2000 words), and it functions as an alternative to va. At both occasions 
it occurs after κελεύω, once in variation with va: ἐκέλευσεν εὐθὺς ἵνα ἀνοίξωσι τὰς βασιλικὰς 
ἀποθήκας, and ἐκέλευσεν αὐτὸν ἵνα κάθηται εἰς τὸν οἶκον αὐτοῦ καὶ ὡς οἶδεν να ζῇ. 


Also infinitives seem rare, with 15 occurrences in 2000 words (of these, 10 are very close to 
each other, and in a part of the text where va is missing). Some examples: 


ἔμελλε... τελευτᾶν 
ἠγωνίζετο εἶναι 


ἐβουλήθησαν τοῦ φυγεῖν (infinitive with article) 


Twice there is a consecutive, summarizing infinitive: ὡς εἰπεῖν, and εἶτον δὲ ὁ Τζιμισχῆς 
ἄνθρωπος ὡραῖος, ξανθός .... εἰπεῖν ὅτι εἶτον ὡς παράδεισος μετὰ μεγάλων χαρίτων. The second of 
these seems especially independent and remarkable. 


Obviously, a reason for the decline of the infinitive could be the rise of va (for which see above). 
However, there are also (twice in 2000 words) forms of the type of the Modern Greek aparemphato, 
in combination with a slightly weakened θέλω: ἤθελε καταλύσει ὑπέρπυρα ф (“he was willing to pay 
εἰς”), and καὶ μόλις ὅταν ἤθελεν ἔλθη πρὸς βραχὺν ὕπνον, ἔμπροσθεν τοῦ εἰκονοστασίου αὐτοῦ 
ἔπιπτεν (“and just before he intended to take a nap, (each time) he fell down εἰς”). This is far indeed 
from SymLog and the mid-Byzantine chroniclers. 
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Conclusion 


This overview, although superficial, reveals quite considerable differences between the text 
under scrutiny - a chronicle serving as a continuation to the Chronicle of Symeon the Logothete - 
and Symeon's Chronicle itself: the continuation is simpler in style and shows distinct traits of more 
modern linguistic structures. Whether these differences are of a similar kind and dignity to those 
dividing metaphrastic texts proper from the texts they were translated from, is one matter we may 
contemplate. 


One reason why I wanted to present this case here is, as hinted at already, that writers of 
continuations such as this may have found themselves in a situation similar to that ofa metaphrast: as 
in the case of metaphrasis, here, too, there is a previous work which sets the pace and predetermines 
what the writer may or may not do - even down to the level of phrasing and language. 


Here, as in the case of metaphrasis proper, we have to ask questions about competence and 
about the audience, questions which are fundamental to any discussion of linguistic variation. Is 
this kind of chronicle, with a simpler linguistic form, intended for an audience less familiar with 
educated Greek? Perhaps this was originally so - if, that is, the text once functioned as an independent 
work. However, in the setting in which it has been preserved to us (i.e. directly after the Chronicle 
of Symeon the Logothete and as a continuation to this) it is hard to think that its form is what it is 
in order to ensure an easier read. For, if you read this text you are surely supposed to read the one 
preceding it in the manuscript, i.e. the Chronicle of Symeon the Logothete itself. Perhaps we are 
more bothered than the Byzantines were about variations of language. 


Coda: future research on metaphrasis 


It is the fate of Byzantine linguistics and philology at this stage to go electronic, and there is 
no reason why metaphrastic texts should not be electronically processed, given linguistic tags and 
studied on a larger scale. One specific research question to be addressed (already pointed out by 
scholars such as Robert Browning and Ihor Sevéenko) is that of whether there are specific entities 
in a higher level (language) text which have generally agreed-upon equivalences in texts of a lower 
level (this seems to be the opinion of I. Sevéenko, “Additional Remarks to the Report on Levels of 
Style”, JOB 1982: pp. 226-27). 


Even though a conventional corpus, containing tagged metaphrastic texts, would be helpful 
in itself, we could also think of building a specialised corpus of metaphrastic literature, taking the 
exclusive characteristics of metaphrastic texts and the particular needs of this sub-field of research 
into account. Here, the growing interest among linguists in parallel corpora and text alignment 
should be taken advantage of (see Glottopedia under http://www.glottopedia.org/index.php/ 
Parallel_corpus). 
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Constantin Harménopoulos (fl. 1345- + ap. 1359) : 
homme de loi, copiste de manuscrits 


Contantin Harménopoulos est sans aucun doute l'homme de loi le plus célèbre de la fin de la pé- 
riode byzantine, en raison notamment de son recueil de droit séculier,  Hexabiblos, le plus important 
depuis lépoque des Basiliques (1x* siècle). Harménopoulos est aussi l'auteur, entre autres, d'une Loi 
agraire (Nomos geörgikos), qui constitue un appendice à l Hexabiblos, et d'une Epitome des saints canons. 


En dépit de sa notoriété, la vie et la carrière d'Harménopoulos demeurent assez obscures. 
Habitant à Thessalonique, il a exercé la charge de juge dans cette ville, accédant à plusieurs dignités 
et sélevant dans la hiérarchie de l'appareil bureaucratique de l'Empire. Dans les années 1360, il est 
désigné par le titre de « juge général de Thessalonique », ce qui semble étre la charge la plus élevée de 
la justice thessalonicienne. Mais, en dehors de son activité comme juriste, Harménopoulos participa 
aux débats qui déchiraient alors la société byzantine, notamment celui concernant la querelle 
palamite. Ce deuxiéme volet de la personnalité d'Harménopoulos, beaucoup moins connu que son 
activité de juriste, explique le nombre important d'oeuvres qu'il a aussi consacrées à la théologie. Ses 
positions demeurent néanmoins ambigués, car il semble avoir évolué des milieux antihésychastes 
aux cercles proches du patriarche Philothée Kokkinos. 


Limplication d'Harménopoulos dans la querelle palamite explique probablement son 
ascension au sein du tribunal de Thessalonique, gráce en particulier au róle du Patriarcat dans 
la réforme juridique. Mais, les détails de sa carriére nous échappent presque complétement : ses 
débuts à Thessalonique, la raison de son basculement vers la cause palamite, ou la nature de ses 
relations avec les élites patriarcales. Ce sont des aspects essentiels si lon veut comprendre le contexte 
délaboration de l'un des plus importants recueils de lois de l'histoire byzantine. 


Cest pourquoi, l'identification de l'écriture d'Harménopoulos, rendue possible grâce à la mise 
à contribution de la documentation conservée dans les archives du Mont Athos et à l'examen de 
plusieurs manuscrits, revét une importance toute particulière, car nous avons pu rapprocher la main 
du juriste avec celle d'un célèbre copiste anonyme, actif à Thessalonique au milieu du xiv‘ siècle. 
Cette découverte fournit de nombreuses informations nouvelles sur la personnalité et la carrière 
d'Harménopoulos, qui loin de se borner à létude du droit et de la théologie, semble sétre intéressé 
également à la tragédie, à la rhétorique ou à la philosophie grecques. Cette diversité d'intéréts па 
rien dexceptionnel pour un érudit de l'époque paléologue, mais elle est peut-étre moins attendue 
dans le cas d'un juriste et théologien. Enfin, l'identification de l'écriture d'Harménopoulos savére 
essentielle pour mieux saisir le processus de compilation de Р Hexabiblos et de réforme du corpus 
juridique byzantin. 
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La Collection canonique du hiéromoine Macaire (olim Mikulov I 136, 16° s.) 
retrouvée à Orléans, ou comment réformer l'œuvre de Matthieu Blastarés 


La Collection canonique du hieromoine Macaire, autrefois la propriété de Ferdinand Hoffman 
(1540-1607) et longtemps conservée dans la bibliothèque du chateau de Nikoslburg / Mikulov (en 
République tchèque), avait disparu depuis la vente de la bibliothèque du prince Alexandre von 
Dietrichstein en 1933 à Lucerne. Ce manuscrit, que nous avons retrouvé par hasard à Orléans 
et dont nous préparons létude, est important car Macaire est devenu depuis près d’un siècle une 
sorte d’auteur-fantöme de la littérature canonique. Redatée du début du 16° siècle, l'œuvre est une 
tentative remarquable de remanier la Collection canonique de Matthieu Blastarès (14° s.). Macaire, 
qui trouvait son usage malcommode, sen justifie dans une préface inédite que nous présenterons. 
De méme, nous illustrerons sa méthode et tenterons d'évaluer l'originalité de son apport a la pratique 
du droit canon. 
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Mobility and Legal Practice in the Patriarchal Register of Constantinople 


Aim of this paper is to investigate the function of one of the most significant legal institutions 
in the Late Byzantine Empire: the ecclesiastical court of the endemousa Synod. Base of our research 
is the material of the so-called Patriarchal Register of Constantinople. It is a source which has been 
approached from many and various perspectives. As the title denotes, this paper will bring into the 
discussion the notion of mobility and its significance for the legal practice in Byzantium. 


The paradigm of mobilities is closely related to the spatial turn in human sciences. Mobilities 
encompasses the movement of people, objects, and ideas, while at the same time also societies and 
systems are seen as being on the move. Our focus will be the legal mobility or in other words, the 
mobility for legal reasons. 


In a recent article we have analysed the role of distance in the quality of information the 
synodic court had at his disposal [Ek. Mitsiou, Information channels leading to the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople in the 14% century, in: M. Н. Blanchet-M.-H. Congourdeau-D. Muresan (eds), 
Le Patriarcat Oecuménique de Constantinople et Byzance “hors frontiéres” (Dossiers Byzantins 15). 
Paris 2014, 173-185]. This study demonstrated clearly that the mobility of individuals and objects 
(documents) plays a significant role in cases presented in the synod. 


The Patriarchal Register includes ambundant information on individuals travelling to or 
from Constantinople for legal cases. In other instances, local authorities were asked to acquire the 
testimonies of key-witnesses living in their sees. In many cases, individuals run away from the law. 


Apart from registering the cases where mobility is included, another aim of this paper is to 
map the legal mobility and to proceed to qualitative and even quantive analysis of the existing data. 
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H πρακτική της πατριαρχικής συνόδου επί Ματθαίου Α΄ 
κατά την εφαρµογή του δικαίου της επιτροπείας 


H πατριαρχεία του Ματθαίου Α΄ (1397-1410) συμπίπτει σε µεγάλο βαθµό µε την εποχή του 
ало ξηράς αποκλεισμού της Κωνσταντινουπόλεως ало τους Οθωμανούς (1394-1402) καθώς και 
µε την τελευταία φάση τῆς εμφύλιας σύγκρουσης μεταξύ του Μανουήλ Β΄ και tov Ιωάννη Ζ΄, που 
κατέληξε σε συμβιβασμό το 1399. Τα γεγονότα αυτά είχαν προκαλέσει στην Κωνσταντινούπολη 
ένδεια και ερήμωση από όσους μπορούσαν va trjv εγκαταλείψουν και ιδιαίτερα αξιωματούχους. Me 
τη λήξη της εμφύλιας διαμάχης ο Ιωάννης Z' και οι οπαδοί του επέστρεψαν στην πρωτεύουσα και 
η επιστροφή τους συνδέθηκε, ало τον Paul Lemerle, µε την επαναλειτουργία του αυτοκρατορικού 
δικαστηρίου στην Κωνσταντινούπολη. Παρόλο που µια τέτοια άµεση διασύνδεση έχει αμφισβητηθεῖ 
στη βιβλιογραφία, εἰναι βέβαιο ότι στην ταραγμένη αυτή εποχή οι θέσεις στο αυτοκρατορικό 
δικαστήριο πρέπει να παρέμειναν ало то 1398 μέχρι το 1400, έστω περιοδικά, κενές. Αποτέλεσμα 
αυτής της κατάστασης υπήρξε, η εκτεταμένη δικαιοδοτική δραστηριότητα της πατριαρχικής 
συνόδου, τόσο оло άποψη αριθμού όσο και ало άποψη αντικειμένου των υποθέσεων. 


Κατά τη διερεύνηση της πατριαρχικής νομολογίας της εποχής διαπιστώνει, ακόμη, 
κανείς, πως η δικαστηριακή πρακτική του πατριαρχείου είχε διαμορφώσει Eva σύστημα αρχών 
και διαδικασιών που κάποτε διαφοροποιείτο ало τους κανόνες του ισχύοντος δικαίου. Ως 
χαρακτηριστικό παράδειγµα για την παρουσίαση αυτής πρακτικής επιλέχθηκε το δίκαιο της 
επιτροπείας, το dev έχει επαρκώς μελετηθεί. Σύμφωνα µε τις πατριαρχικές αποφάσεις του τέλους 
του 14% αιώνα ουσιώδη ρόλο στο δίκαιο της επιτροπείας έπαιζε η Εκκλησία η οποία ήταν αρμόδια 
για τη χορήγηση «συγγνώμης ηλικίας» στους ανήλικους ορφανούς και ασκούσε πολλές φορές 
διαχειριστικά καθήκοντα στην περιουσία τους κυρίως σε σχέση µε τη διατήρηση των ακινήτων 
τους ή του τιμήματος που θα εισέπρατταν από πωλήσεις, εφόσον αυτές κρίνονταν αναγκαίες. Παρά 
την εποπτεία αυτή, διαπιστώνεται, πάντως, ότι ανήλικοι που είχαν φθάσει σε μιά σχετική ηλικιακή 
ωριμότητα μπορούσαν να διαχειρίζονται ελεύθερα την περιουσία τους και χωρίς να τους έχει 
δοθεί «συγγνώμη ηλικίας». Κατά τη γνώµη µου οι πρακτικές αυτές —TIOV εν μέρει συμπίπτουν µε 
ρυθμίσεις νομοθετικών κειμένων, τα οποία δεν βρίσκονταν πλέον σε ισχύ--- ανταποκρίνονταν σε 
αντιλήψεις της κοινωνίας για το δίκαιο και το Πατριαρχείο κατά την ενάσκηση τῆς δικαιοδοτικής 
του δραστηριότητας προσαρμοζόταν σε μεγάλο βαθµό σε αυτές. 
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Lauthenticité des copies remaniées des souverains de la dynastie des Nemanjic 
(Archives du monastère de Chilandar) 


Les archives du monastère de Chilandar renferment 65 actes de souverains de la dynastie des 
Nemanjic, dont plus de la moitié sont conservés sous forme de copies, tandis que l'on denombre 
parmi eux trois faux. Les copies authentiques de chrysobulles ayant déjà fait l'objet de notre attention 
dans un travail précédent, nous nous arréterons ici sur les copies remaniées qui, à première vue, 
pourrait étre tenues comme des documents peu fiables puisque, par les informations contenues, 
leur texte diffère sur quelques points de celui de leurs originaux. 


Lorsque lon relève dans une copie, réalisée plusieurs décennies après la délivrance de son 
original, le nom d'un village dont il sagit de l'unique mention en tant que bien appartenant à 
Chilandar, on est tenté de considérer quon est en présence d’un faux. De fait, il est habituel de 
penser quà travers l'adjonction d'un nom dans la liste des villages relevant d'un métoque, les moines 
visaient a saccaparer le bien en question. On peut cependant douter que ce procédé ait pu constituer 
quelque preuve solide de propriété sur un village sachant quil est toujours explicitement indiqué 
dans les chrysobulles de donation des souverains serbes et des empereurs byzantins, que ce soit en 
faveur de Chilandar ou de quelques autres monastéres, que le souverain (au moyen age le souverain 
sidentifie à l'Etat) renonce aux impôts et aux corvées dont étaient jusque là redevables à son endroit 
les hommes dépendants - à savoir les paréques à Byzance et les meropsi et otroci en Serbie - des 
villages sur lesquels porte la donation. En conséquence, sans la présentation aux collecteurs publics 
d'une preuve évidente, à savoir d'un acte de donation délivré par un souverain, on ne pouvait guére 
sattendre à l'Etat renonce à ses droits, alors quen aucune façon les paréques n'auraient été en mesure 
de verser l'impót et dexécuter des corvées au profit de l'Etat et d'un monastère. A cela s'ajoute le fait 
quen cas de perte d'un chrysobulle de donation et de confirmation, le renouvellement des droits de 
propriété de Chilandar sur les villages et les hommes qui y étaient mentionnés, ne pouvait se fonder 
sur une simple déclaration des moines. Pour ce faire, il était nécessaire que les participants d'une 
assemblée, convoquée par le roi et l'archevéque, reconnaissent explicitement ce droit au monastere, 
par leurs déclarations. 


Outre le fait que les copies visaient à actualiser l'état des biens possédés par un monastère, 
certains autres points y étaient également reformulés en fonctions de la situation à lépoque de leur 
réalisation. Cest ainsi quau printemps 1355, les moines de Chilandar, entendant prouver leur droit 
de propriété sur des métoques situés en Serbie, font état des obligations et des droits du patriarche, de 
lexonération des hommes des métoques de Chilandar les libérant du versement des taxes impériales 
et du kephalé, comme cela est écrit dans le chrysobulle du saint roi, cest-à-dire de Milutin. Sachant que 
le roi Milutin est décédé le 29 octobre 1321, alors que le premier patriarche de l'Eglise de Serbie a été 
intronisé au printemps 1346, et cele méme jour que le couronnement impérial du roi Dusan, à savoir 
pour le jour de Páques, le 16 avril 1346, il est clair que les informations évoquant ces deux personnages 
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sont le fruit dune actualisation de la copie du chrysobulle du roi Milutin. De telles modifications 
relevées dans un acte sont aujourd'hui considérées comme des anomalies. Il apparaît cependant que 
le fait d'actualiser des documents constituait au moyen âge une pratique courante et légale, comme 
l'atteste une donnée d'un acte conservé dans les archives du monastère de la Grande Lavra. Nous 
y lisons que les moines de cet établissement se sont adressés à l'empereur Alexis Ш Ange en 1196 
pour lui demander de réaliser une copie d'un chrysobulle d’Alexis I" Comnene daté de 1102 en y 
introduisant une disposition mentionnant explicitement lexonération de la dime sur le vin transporté 
par les navires de leur monastère. Les Lavriotes fondaient leur droit sur une disposition du chrysobulle 
d’Alexis І“ stipulant que ce dernier les libérait du versement de l'impót sur toutes les marchandises 
transportées par leurs navires. Il sagit là indéniablement de la raison principale pour laquelle les 
moines ont demandé l'introduction de ce complément dans ce chrysobulle. Ce faisant, ils étaient aussi 
probablement guidés par le fait que les chrysobulles jouissaient d'une validité unanimement reconnue, 
ainsi que par le principe accordant la plus grande valeur au document le plus ancien, à savoir une force 
légale supérieure à celle d'un document plus récent. 


Que lon ne puisse parler de faux du seul fait que des copies renferment des informations 
actualisées est un fait attesté précisément par deux faux chrysobulles attribués à lempereur Dusan. 
En se fondant sur les caractéristiques paléolographiques de leur écriture, il a été conclu que leur 
réalisation remonte, pour le premier, daté du 12 décembre 1347, aux dernières décennies du 16°"° 
siècle et, pour le second, daté du 26 avril 1348, à la fin du 15°” siècle ou aux premières décennies 
du 16°" siècle. Renfermant un grand nombre de données identiques, tous deux avaient pour but de 
renforcer les droits de Chilandar sur les biens de ce monastére, situés dans la région frontaliére de 
l'Athos. Du fait que ces chrysobulles ne s'appuient nullement sur des actes réels de Dusan, auquel 
ils sont attribués, leurs rédacteurs y ont introduit des noms inventés pour les higoumenes et les 
représentants de Chilandar, ainsi que pour le protos et tous les membres de l'assemblée du Mont 
Athos. Méme sagissant de faux, ils en ont pas moins été présentés par les moines de Chilandar, aux 
autorités turques comme des chrysobulles de l'empereur Dusan datant du milieu du 14ème siècle 
ayant, de ce fait, valeur d'actes juridiques, pour faire reconnaitre leur droits fonciers. 


Au vu de ce qui précéde nous pouvons en conclure que les copies remaniées peuvent elles aussi 
étre considérées comme des documents dignes de foi. 
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«Κατὰ tov τύπον τῆς χώρας» : l'apport de l'Italie méridionale 
à l'étude de la pratique juridique byzantine et de ses sources 


Les régions de l'Italie méridionale qui ont connu la domination politique de l'Empire 
constituent un terrain particuliérement favorable à une enquéte sur les sources de la pratique 
juridique byzantine. Les documents qui y ont été rédigés témoignent en effet de normes et de 
coutumes qui relévent de la légalité byzantine et qui impliquent tant la réception et la tradition des 
legal texts venant de Constantinople qu'une adaptation des mœurs coutumiers à la réalité sociale 
des différentes communautés locales. D'où le titre de cette communication, qui renvoie à un passage 
du Brébion de la métropole de Reggio (ca 1050) oü il est question de définir les termes d'un pacte 


emphyteoctique. 


Par rapport à l'intitulé de la table ronde, pour avancer dans notre l'analyse, on sera obligé de 
reculer d'au moins deux siécles : il nous faudra tout d'abord faire le point sur la consistance et les 
limites de la documentation conservée pour lépoque byzantine (IX*-XT siécles) et vérifier par la 
suite les témoignages, bien plus nombreuses, conservés pour l'époque normande et souabe (XII° - 
ХПЕ siécles). Ce sera l'occasion de montrer que la continuité entre les deux périodes, notamment 
pour ce qui reléve du domaine privé - droit familial et droits réels - tient, entre autre, à la dialectique 
entre théorie et praxis, et à la souplesse de cette derniére, ce qui représente un trait fondamental 
de lexpérience juridique byzantine. Les actes publics dressés en grec au XII° siècle, émanant 
d'une autorité qui nest plus l'autorité impériale, nous intéressent en tant que tradition, héritage 
d'un modèle byzantin transféré dans un ordre juridique différent; les actes privés, en revanche, 
peuvent attester non seulement du droit personnel byzantin, mais encore la continuité de formes 
de la culture juridique de Byzance et de son administration sous une domination autre. Une telle 
continuité est assurée par ces fonctionnaires qui, au plus haut niveau, constituent l'élite italo-grecque, 
membres de la cour du comte, puis des rois normands. Notarioi, kritai ton grikon, strategoi - intégrés 
à l'administration royale tout comme les gastaldi lombards avaient intégrés l'administration de 
lempire dans les Pouilles reconquises au IX* siécle - sont les garants d'une pratique juridique qui 
regle, en grec, les rapport privés des sujets de langue, coutume et rite byzantin en terre latine. Lettrés, 
ceux-ci jouent par ailleurs un róle important dans la transmission de ces quelques textes juridiques 
dont la tradition manuscrite, bien attestée dans l'Italie méridionale byzantine, a continué dans les 
grandes fondations monastiques italo-grecques du Mezzogiorno et de Sicile. Compte tenu du fait 
que pour lépoque qui nous occupe la référence à la lettre de la norme dans un acte de pratique est 
chose assez rare (ce qui peut donner lieu à débattre) et que la plupart de la documentation relève de 
fonds d'archives monastiques (ce qui conditionne la typologie de nos sources) on focalisera sur les 
quelques exemples dont la teneur nous semble mieux se préter à discussion et/ou à une comparaison 
avec les actes de l'Orient byzantin, à savoir: sentences pour la résolution de conflits patrimoniaux; 
testaments, des laics et des moines; donations d'hommes; affranchissement de douloi. 
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Argumentaire 


La diplomatie est un domaine de la byzantinologie qui connaît aujourd’hui un grand essor. 
Nombreuses sont les études -- tant de synthèse que sur tel aspect ou événement précis -- publiées 
sur la question. D’une manière générale, les historiens sentendent pour reconnaitre a la diplomatie 
une importance capitale pour la pérennité de lempire, voir sa survie, jusquen 1453. La thématique 
des “permanences et/ou changements” nous paraît des plus pertinentes pour appréhender l’activité 
diplomatique de l'empire byzantin. En mille ans d'histoire, les formes (ambassades, missions, 
instructions, lettres) et les buts (tréves, traités, alliances) qu'a pu prendre cette diplomatie ont été 
multiples et ont diversement évolué selon les époques et les cadres géopolitiques. En dépit des 
constances de l'idéologie impériale dont elle se réclame, elle a aussi fait preuve de pragmatisme, 
élément qui sera au coeur de nos réflexions. Si la dimension centralisée de la diplomatie byzantine 
a longtemps été mise en avant, aujourd’hui un effort est porté pour appréhender des relations qui 
peuvent avoir été menées sur les marges et les frontières de l'empire. Persuasion, négociations et 
diplomatie durant les campagnes militaires méritent attention en ce sens. En outre, une nouvelle 
lecture des sources invite à mettre en avant l'initiative individuelle des acteurs de la diplomatie, leur 
adaptation a des réalités changeantes ou a une géopolitique qui nest nullement fixe. On étudiera 
les personnes ayant assuré la conduite méme de la diplomatie, émissaires officiels (ambassadeurs, 
envoyés εἰ messagers), et autres personnes souvent négligées par l’historiographie, tels les otages 
ou membres de la suite des délégations par exemple. Enfin, les souverains, princes et autres hòtes 
de marque seront inclus. Le contexte de réception/tractations diplomatiques permet de mettre en 
exergue la part de gestes, de comportements ou d’attitudes ritualisées, qui entrent dans le cadre 
d'une réflexion sur la symbolique inhérente à l'activité diplomatique. 
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La diplomatie byzantine a lorigine de la Kievskaja rus 


En Europe orientale, apparaissent entre 850-950 des dizaines de « princes » dont les noms 
de quelques uns nous sont connus par les sources : ainsi, Rjurik, Askold, Dir, Oleg et Igor. Or 
ces princes ont une histoire largement légendaire. Pourtant deux dentre eux, Oleg (882-912) et 
Igor (912-945) nous sont connus par deux traités conclus avec l'Empire romain, l'un daté de 911, 
l'autre de 944, transcrits, à partir du grec, dans la Chronique des temps passés dite de Nestor. Cest 
à la lecture de ces traités que nous nous proposons d'analyser la genése du premier Etat russe, la 
Kievskaja Rus’. 


La diplomatie byzantine en effet a joué un róle clé dans le processus de reconnaissance et de 
validation du premier état russe, comme nous pourrons le mesurer également à travers d'autres 
sources, le De administrando imperii de Constantin VII Porphyrogénète et la correspondance judéo- 
khazare. Cest dans ce contexte géopolitique d'une région en pleine mutation que la Rus' de Kiev se 
voit reconnaitre par l'empire romain comme un Etat légitime dans la mesure ой elle maitrise lécrit, 
fondement de la légalité. La Rus' est un Etat parce qu'il est capable de respecter une diplomatie. 


A partir de 944, au Nord de la mer Noire, la Rus’ est chargée d'assurer la protection de la steppe 
pontique et а sécurité de Constantinople, dans la mesure ой elle sengage à fournir à Constantinople 
« autant de soldats » que l'empire en aura besoin. Nous savons l'importance de cette disposition 
qui sauva la dynastie macédonienne par les deux victoires de Chrysopolis du printemps 988 et 
d'Abydos du 13 avril 989 ! Sans Vladimir de Rus’ Basile II est inconcevable !!! 
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Innovative Features and New Strategies in Byzantine-Seljuk Diplomacy 


The emergence of the Great Seljuk Empire in the middle of the eleventh-century brought 
about an important shift in the diplomatic relations of Byzantium with the Muslim world. From a 
main axis of communication with Fatimid Cairo and a network of contacts with numerous vassal 
emirates in the eastern borderland of northern Syria, Upper Mesopotamia, and Armenia, the center 
of gravity shifted back to Baghdad, the Abbasid caliphate, and a new centralizing power, which 
claimed to exert supreme authority over Sunni Islam and large parts of the Muslim heartlands. 
Byzantium became directly involved in this process of reorganization both because of the immediate 
menace to the Byzantine territories in Asia Minor and because of the Seljuk antagonism with the 
Shiite Fatimid caliphate. The diplomatic relations between Byzantium and the Great Seljuk Empire 
extend from a first exchange of embassies in 1049 to a last recorded contact with Sultan Muhammad 
Tapar in 1111. To the extent that the Seljuk sultanate by virtue of its structural and ideological 
particularities differed sharply from other political entities in the Muslim world, Byzantium had to 
cope with numerous unprecedented challenges and had to develop new diplomatic strategies and 
techniques vis-a-vis this powerful partner and opponent. This paper concentrates on innovative 
features, which were incorporated into Byzantine diplomatic practices as a result of its contacts 
with the Seljuk Empire. In particular, Byzantium had to respond to Seljuk claims to exert control 
over Turkish groups and individuals living on Byzantine territory. A second issue was the idea of 
establishing relations of kinship and bonds of marriage between the Comnenian and the Seljuk 
dynasties. Towards the end of this period, we come across the idea of establishing a Byzantine- 
Seljuk coalition against the crusader states, something that has to be seen in connection with the 
conflicts with the Normans of Antioch. 
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L'Arménie cilicienne dans la documentation diplomatique byzantine 
du douzième au quatorzième siècle 


Dans les documents conservés, les relations diplomatiques entre Byzance et l'Arménie cilicienne 
commencent en 1107 et perdurent jusquen 1331. Nous connaissons les documents diplomatiques 
byzantins des chancelleries impériale et patriarcale de Constantinople (voir les Regestes de Délger 
et de Grumel - Laurent - Darrouzès ). Ce sont des lettres qui furent envoyées aux rois de l'Arménie 
cilicienne et aux Catholicoi de Tous les Arméniens. Une grande quantité des documents sont 
conservés dans les fonds des manuscrits arméniens (voir les travaux de Zekyan et de Bozoyan). 
Des deux còtés, les buts initiaux furent d’atténuer les divergences théologiques demeurant entre les 
deux Églises et d'élaborer une doctrine politique commune. Les sources contemporaines parlent des 
diverses visites diplomatiques organisées des deux côtés. 


Le but de ma conférence est de présenter les sujets diplomatiques discutés dans ces écrits. 
L'histoire des rapports arméno-byzantins peut être divisée en deux périodes: la première correspond 
au règne des empereurs Comnènes, quand l'État cilicien ne jouissait pas encore de reconnaissance 
internationale et était perçu comme un vassal de l'Empire. La seconde période suit la reconnaissance 
officielle du royaume de l'Arménie cilicienne de 1197/8 et est marquée par les ambitions 
expansionnistes des empereurs byzantins appartenant aux familles des Angeloi, des Lascarides et 
des Paléologues. À en juger par le nombre des documents conservés, la première période fut la 
plus productive: nous disposons d’une trentaine de lettres en grec ou en arménien écrites pendant 
cette période. Quelques-unes des lettres écrites en grecque sont conservées en langue originale et 
dans une traduction arménienne. Nous disposons d'une dizaine de lettres qui sont parvenues à 
Constantinople rédigées en grec et qui furent conservées dans les chancelleries de Constantinople 
du treizième au quatorzième siècle. 


Ces documents reflètent les prémisses sur lesquelles furent entreprises des missions 
diplomatiques entre les Byzantins et les Arméniens. Ces missions furent dirigées par des hauts 
fonctionnaires du palais impérial, par des évêques et par le haut clergé. 


Parmi les délégations qui furent envoyées par les Byzantins en Cilicie, particulièrement 
importantes sont: les deux ambassades dirigées par le philosophe Theorianos, envoyées en 1169/70 
et en 1171/2; l'ambassade de Basile Kamateros, datée par 1213/4; la visite diplomatique de Michael 
Kallikrinites, en 1331. La documentation byzantine reflet les questions suivantes : 


1. Laffirmation d'alliance politique des deux nations; 


2. La confirmation d'union entre les sièges et les hiérarchies des deux Églises. 
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Language Change in West Directed Correspondence 
of the Constantinopolitan Chancelleries during the Palaiologan Period 


The language that the imperial (and patriarchal) chancellery used in their correspondence 
with the West reveals a development that remarkably differs between emperor and patriarch. Its 
use is profoundly studied in the correspondence of the emperors in the bilingual (Greek and Latin) 
originals in the time of crusades (12. c.); a recent analysis by Luca Pieralli on the originals around 
the Council of Lyon deepened the question of language change in the imperial chancellery from 
a new double issue, separate for both language, to a unique Latin issue of letters (for contracts, 
however, the double language version in one document continues in Palaiologan period). The 
chance in the imperial chancellery was noticed and documented already in the overview that 
Nicolas Oikonomides wrote in 1985 (La chancellerie impériale de Byzance du 13° au 15° siècle). This 
development becomes even more significant if compared to the contemporary chancellery of the 
patriarch in the same city: as far as the scarce transmission of West directed correspondence of this 
chancellery illustrates, the patriarch obviously did not give up adhering to Greek and conceded a 
bilingual issue of documents only in particular cases. In contrast, the imperial chancellery “declared” 
Latin as the “official” correspondence language with the West and slightly renounced the former 
idea of superiority of Greek. The focus of this contribution will be on that bipolarity and possible 
intentions of the two power factors in Constantinople (as well as the problematic conclusions from 
Western monolingual transmission). 
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Summit Diplomacy With a Female Face: 
Women as Diplomatic Actors in Late Byzantium 


Female involvement in Byzantine politics in the context of family strategies was not unusual. 
Specifically, in Late Byzantium, it carried a certain empowerment which often became apparent 
in the diplomatic arena. From the late 11" century onwards, Byzantine texts mention negotiations 
conducted by women, often as part of a conscious strategy: a woman negotiator could purposefully 
be underestimated in order to gain an advantage, or gain time by asking to consult with a male 
relative in power. ‘This paper will seek to pinpoint through illustrative examples the strategies 
employed, how they succeeded or backfired and the social and political conditions and situations 
that produced them. 


Obviously, Byzantine authors writing on the Empires politics and external relations usually 
mentioned women in the framework of kinship diplomacy. Women traditionally appeared in 
supporting roles of the male relatives who negotiated marriage treaties; they were also mentioned 
as part of the welcome ceremony for an imperial/princely bride or as her entourage. However, they 
also, gradually, gained central place in negotiations, usually, but not only, in the absence of a male 
negotiator. They became actors in the negotiations, with or, sometimes, without the complete 
consent of the men of the ruling family. Furthermore, awareness as to their role and authority was 
gradually acknowledged by the Byzantine writers, probably viewed within an overall “upgraded” 
status of women. 


This involvement in diplomatic matters became more apparent in periods of turmoil: during 
the interregnum 1204 - 1261, when powerful ladies of the Nicaean Empire and of the so-called 
Epiros Despotate gradually acquired a more important role, as well as later on, during the civil 
conflicts of the 13% and 14" centuries. The lengthy negotiations over the marriage alliance between 
Nicephorus of Epirus, son of the despot Michael II of Epirus and Maria, daughter of Theodore 
Π Laskaris of Nicaea (which began in 1248-50 and finished only in 1256 when the marriage was 
celebrated in Thessalonica), involved Theodora the wife of the Despot as negotiator and included the 
fate of important fortresses such as Servia or Durrachium constitute a most characteristic example. 
Whatever the comparative advantages of that marriage treaty for the two sides, the fact remains that 
negotiations pertaining to important military matters were entrusted to a leading female figure. 


Was this kind of diplomacy a product of times, forced by weakened governments and barely 
tolerated because of the Empires difficult circumstances or the outcome of a societal evolution? 


La parole est aux auteurs byzantins. 
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Freedom of Conscience by Treaty: 
The Return of the Seven Philosophers and the Protection Clause (Agathias 2.31) 


The talk will discuss the famous evidence by Agathias describing migration to Persia and then 
back to the Roman Empire of seven Hellenic philosophers from the Athenian Academy (Agath. 
2.30-31). In particular, it will scrutinise a clause included in a Persian-Roman treaty of 532 by 
insistence of the shah Chosroes that protected the philosophers on their return back home. This 
clause guaranteeing the freedom of conscience and belief for the returnees seems quite unique for 
the history of Roman-Persian diplomacy and international relations. 


The aim of this communication is to put the collision described by Agathias in a broad 
diplomatic and legal context. Would the framework of postliminium be applicable for this case of 
return? How can the clause in question be compared to numerous clauses regarding deserters and 
refugees in Roman-Persian treaties? Would protection of religious groups agreed in diplomatic 
accords provide a correct background or even a parallel for the protection clause in favour of the 
philosophers? A reflection on the possible answers to these question would contribute to a better 
understanding of the reality behind Agathias evidence. 
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Permanence and Change in Serbian Medieval Diplomacy 


The diplomacy of medieval Serbia, a country on the fringe of the Byzantine commonwealth 
towards the Latin West, offers an attractive case for research. Available sources present some 
difficulties, but at least from the 12" century onwards it is possible to follow both of the main aspects 
of diplomatic activity – diplomatic relations and diplomatic practice - and to note permanence 
and change in their various features. At first glance, permanence in diplomatic relations may 
seem largely absent - during the Nemanjid dynasty period (c.1170-1371), Serbia passed through 
successive phases of friendship and hostility with all of its neighbors, and it was only the advent of 
the Ottoman threat that brought about a more permanent “balancing act” between the Ottomans 
and Hungary. Yet, even in the Nemanjid period one can notice several obvious long-term decisions, 
while closer examination also reveals some committed attempts to foster permanent relationships. 
But perhaps the most important form of permanence in this aspect of Serbian medieval diplomacy 
can be found in the general ideas which guided foreign policy, bringing a sense of higher purpose 
to the apparent opportunism. By making use of certain keywords that appear in available domestic 
texts, mainly rulers’ biographies, we may distinguish three successive ideas - the early Nemanjids 
are primarily concerned with consolidation (reflected in terms like “restoration’, “strengthening”, 
and “self-ruling”), their successors from the second half of the 135 century onwards with expansion 
(highlighted by the motif of “wealth and glory”), and the generations facing the Ottoman conquest 
with preservation or survival (the keywords here being “wonder” and “wisdom”). As regards 
diplomatic practice, the aspect of medieval diplomacy which generally displays more permanence, 
it is interesting to note that in the Serbian case it seems to have been significantly influenced by 
changes in the geopolitical environment. In negotiations, Nemanjid diplomacy relied chiefly on 
embassies, with envoys being chosen according to destination – nobles from Serbias Catholic 
maritime cities were sent on missions to the West, while Athonite monks went to Byzantium. 
However, in post-Nemanjid times, when the diplomatic horizon was being increasingly narrowed 
down by the Turkish advance, a more active role was assumed by the rulers who, as vassals of 
the neighboring powers, personally went to negotiate at their courts. Changes in the international 
status of Serbian rulers also influenced the frequency and nature of another important diplomatic 
tool - dynastic marriages, which provide a particularly good indication of the changing fortunes 
and forms of medieval Serbian diplomacy. 
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The Emperor' Long Reach: Imperial Alertness to ‘Barbarian’ Resources 
and Force Majeure, from the Fifth to the Fifteenth Centuries 


A recurrent, if not wholly continuous, feature of Byzantine statecraft was its alertness to the 
military potential of external groupings and powers. This was accompanied by a fair degree of 
interest in harnessing them to imperial interests. These facts of Byzantine diplomacy may appear 
too obvious to be worthy of further discussion. But a number of facets invite closer attention. Thus 
one might consider a possible distinction between, on the one hand, the ceremonial flaunting of 
the emperors employment of exotic ‘barbarian’ manpower in his bodyguard and, on the other, 
the unacknowledged and deniable incitement of distant peoples against enemies far beyond the 
frontiers. Also worth considering is the fairly steady ‘pulse’ which the need for such manpower 
gave to Byzantine diplomacy - a standing supplementary reason for sending envoys, besides the 
exchange of courtesies and such specific business as the negotiation of alliances. Examples will be 
cited from the sixth to the fifteenth centuries. Attention will also be drawn to a rather less obvious 
aspect of imperial interest in the military potential of other peoples as allies or foes. One corollary 
was a quest for detailed knowledge about their material resources and towns, and about the general 
lie of the land. The geographical data at the disposal of at least some imperial decision-makers 
should not be underestimated. 
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Une mention de l'ambassade « assyrienne » de Photius dans un manuscrit arabe ? 


Photius note qu'il a écrit sa « Bibliothèque » lorsque l'empereur Га sommé de partir en mission 
en « Assyrie ». Cette vague mention a occasionné des nombreuses hypothéses qui allait de l'assertion 
qu'il aurait rédige ce célébré ouvrage dans les bibliothéques de Bagdad, jusqu’a léventualité que 
« l'Assyrie » ne serait que métaphore sarcastique de son excommunication et exil. Étant donné 
l'importance de cet ouvrage, les byzantinistes ont exploré toutes les pistes dans les sources grecques 
afin de pénétrer la réalité derrière assertion de Photius. À une exception près, les chercheurs nont 
pas regardé de cóté des probables destinataires de la mission diplomatique du savant, les Arabes. 
Or, il parait qu'un manuscrit arabe récemment découvert pourrait potentiellement donner la 
réponse à la question qui hante les byzantinistes depuis un siécle. La tache que je massigne dans 
cette communication est d'apprécier, sur la base des outils paléographiques et de la chronologie, si 
l'ambassadeur mentionné par l'historien arabe pourrait bien étre notre Photius, ainsi quévaluer la 
possibilité d'avoir exercé lors de cette mission des recherches littéraires. Au dernier lieu, je compte 
envisager quelle pourrait étre la signification de mon interprétation de « l'ambassade en Assyrie » 
pour notre compréhension de l'œuvre de Photius et des phénomènes culturels du ІХ“ siècle. 
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Introduction 


This round table aims to study the changes in the organisation and uses of poetry collections 
during the Byzantine period, placing individual poets, collectors and collections of poetry in a 
wider context. It also provides an excellent opportunity to discuss some current practical issues in 
the field, such as: what is the kind of editions, commentaries, translations and studies available or 
being prepared at the moment? Which texts are most urgently in need of research? What can digital 
technologies, such as the recently inaugurated Database of Byzantine Book Epigrams, offer? 


Topics to be discussed are the following: the socio-historical and material context of poetry 
collections; their organisation (criteria to select, weave and juxtapose); contemporary preoccupations 
and tastes; creative reception of e.g. the Palatine Anthology; reader response in different circles 
(court, education, private use, etc.); relation to other genres and use in non-literary documents. 
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Book Epigrams on Ancient Poets 


Only very recently has the University of Ghent inaugurated the Database of Byzantine Book 
Epigrams (DBBE), a formidable source of information and fantastic instrument for research in the 
field of Byzantine studies. In this paper we use the DBBE in order to investigate a specific type of 
book epigrams: book epigrams on ancient poets. 


Our initial idea was to look for book epigrams on anthologies of poetry, for example poems 
enumerating various poets of an anthology, a sort of miniatures of the proem of Menander’s 
Stephanos in the Palatine Anthology. However, our search in approximately 1160 “author-related” 
book epigrams (d.d. 10.04.2016) gave no result of such poems. 


Since book epigrams on ancient poets can reveal interesting information relevant to Byzantine 
poetry and the reception of the ancient poets in general, we decided to continue our research with a 
slightly different approach. Instead of searching in vain for lost book epigrams on lost anthologies, 
we intend to present an investigation and interpretation of Byzantine book epigrams on ancient 
poets. The habit of attaching book epigrams or metrical summaries to ancient texts has a long 
tradition going back to Hellenistic times (e.g. hypotheses on tragedies, metrical titles for Homeric 
epics), and has not yet been sufficiently explored. 


In our analysis, we will present book epigrams on several ancient poets (e.g. Homer, Hesiod, 
Tragedians, Oppian, Lycophron etc.), addressing questions of function, reception and authorship. 
By doing so, we aim to give a clearer image of Byzantine literary culture and its attitude towards the 
literary heritage of the classical past. 


Our research has shown so far that the book epigrams on ancient poets are usually laudatory 
epigrams praising the literary virtues of the poets, epitaphs from the Palatine Anthology, hypotheses 
summarizing the content of their poetic works, scholia, metrical titles and short colophons at the 
end of their works. 


These epigrams contain interesting characterizations, word play and remarks about the ancient 
authors and their works. As such, they can be an important source of information of their perception 
in Byzantium. For instance, Homer is characterized as “source of words” (“πηγὴ τῶν λόγων”), 
Sophocles “wise” (“σοφὸς”), Euripides “clever” (“εὐφυής”) and “the glory of poetry” (“κλέος τῆς 
ποιητικῆς”), while (Pseudo-) Phocylides -due to the moral content of his verses- is called “disciple 
of Christ” (“Χριστομύστης”) and “great teacher” (“μέγας διδάσκαλος”)! 


Another interesting topic that needs further examination is the creative reception of ancient 
poets by the Byzantines. Frequently, book epigrams on ancient poets not only talk about poets but 
also imitate their style, reproducing similar themes, vocabulary and meter. Many of the epigrams on 
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ancient authors are related to the literary, didactic, philological activity of Byzantine authors or their 
patrons, as is the case with John Geometres, John Tzetzes, Isaac Tzetzes, Bessarion. They reveal what 
kind of poetry the Byzantines collected, read, used as models and appreciated. 


In short, they give a glimpse of contemporary Byzantine taste. Along with the manuscripts of 
ancient texts that have been preserved, they are witnesses to the transmission and diffusion of the 
ancient poetry in Byzantium. 


Аза сазе study, we will examine the book epigrams on Sophocles. At the moment (4.4. 11.04.2016), 
25 occurrences on Sophocles can be found in DBBE. There are certainly more: since the Database is 
a work in progress, their number is expected to increase. Among them there are hypotheses on the 
tragedy Oedipous the King, epitaphs/tomb epigrams on Sophocles written in elegiacs, which can be also 
found in the Palatine Anthology, monostichs announcing the end ofa series of tragedies in a manuscript, 
a hypothesis on the Ajax, and several other short epigrams in dodecasyllables praising Sophocles. 


One of these epigrams was composed by John Geometres. We know for certain that he was the 
author, since it can be found in his poetic collection in codex Paris. Suppl. gr. 352. The function of 
the epigram varies in accordance with its context (cf. recent work by Е Bernard, and К. Demoen). 
As an actual book epigram, it accompanies the tragedy Oedipus the King in the codices Laur. Plut. 
32. 40 (s. XIV, fol. 49", at the beginning of the play) and Laur. Conv. Soppr. 66 (s. XIV at the end of 
the play, which is also the end of the codex) (see Radt 1971 and Lauxtermann 2003, Bandini 1961, 
Tomadaki 2014, van Opstall 2008): 

Εἰς tov Σοφοκλῆν 

Δηλῶν τὰ πικρὰ τῷ γλυκεῖ τῶν ῥημάτων 

ἀψίνθιον μέλιτι κιρνᾷς, Σοφόκλεις. 


On Sophocles 
By expressing bitterness with the sweetness of eloquence, 
you mix, Sophocles, absinthe with honey. 


The honey-metaphor, a traditional topos for the sweetness of eloquence (see RAC s.v. ‘Bienen’), 
is also explicitly mentioned in the biographical tradition of Sophocles, who was called a ‘bee’ on 
account of his style (see Tyrrell 2006). In addition, the bittersweet flavor as a result of honey mixed 
with absinthe, is already present in a saying attributed to Thales “ἀψινθίῳ δέδευκας Ἀττικὸν μέλι” 
(“you mixed Attic honey with absinthe”), but also in the Comparatio Menandri et Philistionis and in 
John’s favourite literary model, Gregory of Nazianzus (see Tziatzi-Papagianni 1998 and Tomadaki 
2014) In codex Paris. suppl. gr. 352, the main collection of poems by John Geometres from the 13" 
century, it does not announce or conclude a collection, but is an aesthetical statement to be found 
among a mix of epigrams and poems on various themes. The “bitterness” of the subject in Sophocles’ 
tragedies is also expressed in the following anonymous book epigram, which is preserved at the end 
of the Oedipus at Colonus in cod. Laur. 32, 9 (10% or 11" c.; see http://www.dbbe.ugent.be/occ/8001): 

Εὗρες, Σοφόκλεις, ἐν σοφοῖς μέγα κλέος: 

ἀλλοτρίας γὰρ συμπλέκων θρηνῳδίας 

ἅπαντας ἡμᾶς πενθίµους ἀπειργάσω. 


You reaped great fame among the wise, Sophocles, 
for intertwining the lamentations of others 
you made us all feel sad. 
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Most interestingly, contrary to the stylistic appreciation in the previous poem, in these 
dodecasyllables the effect of the subject matter of Sophocles’ plays is also expressed -- particularly 
the deep sorrow it evokes in the Byzantine audience. 


Some epigrams concern more than one author and seem to be written for anthologies with 
multiple poets. This is the case with codex Praha Närondi Knihovna Ceské republiky XXV С 26 
(1300 -- 1400). It presents on ff. 41-102v two tragedies by Euripides (Orestes and Phoenissae) and on 
ff. 105-246v four tragedies by Sophocles (Ajax, Electra, Oedipous the King and Antigone, incomplete). 
In between, we find on ff. 103-104 the Vita of Sophocles by Aristophanes of Byzantium, on f. 104r 
an hypothesis and a scholium, and on f. 104v the following epigram in dodecasyllables (see http:// 
www.dbbe.ugent.be/occ/5518): 


Σοφὸς Σοφοκλῆς, εὐφυὴς δ᾽ Ευρυπίδης, 
Tov δ᾽ Αἰσχύλον τέθηπα καὶ τούτων πλέον. 
Σοφοκλέους ποίησις ἤδη καλλίων. 

Αἴας Τελαμώνιος μαστιγοφόρος. 


Sophocles is wise and Euripides clever, 

but Гат amazed at Aeschylus even more than at them. 
Sophocles’ poetry up to this time is (LSJ 1.5) the most beautiful: 
scourge-bearing Ajax, son of Telamon. 


In the first two lines, the Big Three of classical theatre are compared. The poet indicates 
Aeschylus as the winner, suggesting that his works were included in the same manuscript. The lines 
contain a word play on the first letters of the Sophocles and Euripides and their respective epithets, 
while the verb “τέθηπα” has an epic flavor. The tone is similar to a (potential) book epigram by John 
Geometres on three philosophers -- Archytas, Plato and Aristotle (see Van Opstall 2008). The two 
verses could very well form a little poem by themselves, however, there is no other example of such 
a poem in the database. 


On the other hand, a preference for Sophocles’ beauty is expressed in lines 3 and 4. They seem 
to come as an afterthought, a positive note on Sophocles, a correction on the (usual?) comparison 
between the Big Three in favour of Aischylus. They suggest that the epigram is meant as an appetizing 
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introduction in Sophocles Ajax alone. The epitheton “μαστιγοφόρος” does not occur in the play, but 
the tragedy is often referred to as “Αἴας μαστιγοφόρος” by others, for example by Athenaeus (7.5.20- 
21: “Σοφοκλέους εἰπόντος ἐν Αἴαντι μαστιγοφόρῳ”), in commentaries and scholia. Apparently this 
was done to distinguish it from other extant versions lost to us now. Whether or not this is so, the 
epigram offers a clear aesthetical judgment. If ήδη is interpreted correctly, Sophocles is considered 
to be the best in style: his poetry is honey (“yAvkütng”, sweetness -- the rhetorical term used by 


Hermogenes and others). 


This short discussion of three different Byzantine book epigrams on Sophocles gives a taste of 
what will be discussed more thoroughly during the Round Table in Belgrade. 
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The Four Non-Epigrammatic Ekphraseis of the Palatine Anthology 


It is something of a paradox that the most famous of all anthologies in Byzantium is also the 
more complex to characterize as such. In many ways, the Palatine Anthology (AP) is a unicum which 
does not fit any criteria. The state of fame that it has been enjoying since it appeared in the West 
at the dawn of the XVII" с. stressed -- yet with reason - the idea that here was the most complete 
and ‘Ur collection of Greek poetry ever retrieved, through what can be seen as a miracle among 
the hazards of text transmission. However, this trend has conducted to neglect the fact that, if one 
equates AP to the manuscript P (Palatinus 23 + Suppl. gr. 384), not only the epigram books should 
be considered. Four poems in particular, of which each holds a claim to be named ‘ekphrasis’, are 
of crucial interest. One cannot airily discard them as they all together represent a fifth of the total 
verses of AP. The question is double, regarding the milieu which selected and transmitted these 
texts and how they found their way to the final arrangement of AP. 


They are, by order of apparition in P: 

Nonnus of Panopolis, Paraphrase of the Gospel of Saint John 

Paul the Silentiary, Descriptions of Hagia Sophia and its ambön 
Christodoros of Coptos, Description of the Statues of the Zeuxippos 
John of Gaza, Description of the Cosmic Panel 


Among those, only the three last ones survive in the actual codex. Nonnus Paraphrase is now 
missing, but we know of its existence by the Index vetus. Furthermore, it is worth underlining that 
only P transmitted the three Descriptions; none of the other syllogai contains them. Those four 
poems share several common features. The most striking is their length, several hundreds if not 
thousands of lines. At first, they seem incompatible with the books of epigrams, where each piece 
usually ranks from one to a dozen of verses. But if we approach them in the perspective of the 
‘epigramma lungum, such as it was developed in recent studies, we accept that the short or lengthy 
aspect of a poem is all relative. As an example, a lemma written in the margin of the last folio of John 
of Gazas poem refers to the 732 verses poem as a ‘little poem’ (ποιημάτιον). So it is, indeed, if one 
compares it to the 48 books, counting some 20.000 hexameters, of Nonnus of Panopolis’ Dionysiaca. 
Although John’s Description remains longer than a standard epigram, the two types of poems are 
not radically different. 


One can even suggest that AP’ alleged ‘non-epigrammatic’ poems were perceived and read as 
a succession of smaller sequences. In the case of Nonnus’ Paraphrase, the 21 chapters corresponding 
to the same amount of sections in the original text, are in fact each of a much more reasonable length 
(200-300 verses in average), which breaks apart the impression of a continuous flood of words. 
Christodoros may be the most significant example of a fragmented reading, for his Description is 
nothing that a collection of short poems of a few lines on many different works of art. What makes 
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the whole coherent is that those statues were located in the same place - the Zeuxippos bath. As 
for John of Gaza, one can argue that each of the Cosmic Panel’s 60 allegorical figures he describes 
in his poem is the subject of an ‘epigram. In a kind of an impressionistic manner, they read as 
separate vignettes, somehow independent from one other. The poems of Paul the Silentiary can also 
be interpreted that way, as successive descriptions of different parts of the church, with the ambòn 
receiving a greater attention on its own, due to its artistic and symbolic importance. Moreover, the 
tendency to multiply the number of prologues and to break the main text into smaller sections 
seems to go in the same direction. Thus, the relation with the ekphrastic epigrams of AP should be 
examined at depth according to this perspective of ‘epigrammatic’ reading of P’s longer poems; we 
mention it for further reference, even though it is not here the right place to do so. 


Another connection between those texts is that they are all named ekphraseis. This is not 
obvious, for we are used to refer to Nonnus poem on the Gospel of John as being a ‘paraphrase’ It 
is true that the titles of the extant manuscripts mention the word παράφρασις, but P's Index vetus 
has ἔκφρασις. In our opinion, this is not a mistake on the scribes part. It is all about understanding 
the meaning ekphrasis had at the time when AP was composed, in relation with the three other 
texts which bear the same designation. Also, one sees how the idea of ekphrasis means more than a 
mere 'ecphrase. For ‘description’ in its full extension is a text which conveys enargeia, i. e. ‘efficacity, 
vividness. One could propose the comparison with a picture snapped with a camera (ecphrase), as 
opposed to a portrait drawn by a painter (ekphrasis). In the mind of the scribe who wrote the Index 
vetus, it is clear that description meant interpretation, to such extend that it comes to characterize 
in an appropriate way Nonnus rewriting of the Gospel. 


Moreover, such a definition seems to imply poetry rather than prose. In addition to being just 
poems, all four ekphraseis are written in Nonnian hexameters. Due to metric and prosody as well as 
syntax and lexicon practically identical to the Dionysiaca, the poem on the Gospel of John has been 
attributed to Nonnus himself, or at the least to authors directly connected to him. John of Gazas 
Cosmic panel is the closest example of Nonnian influence, for he takes the poetical manner of the 
Panopolitan master to apply it to his own purpose. In turn, Paul the Silentiary composes in the 
‘Egyptian’ way, however drawing the structure and meaning of his entire composition from John of 
Gaza. As for Christodoros, numerous are the loci paralleli with both Nonnus poems, as well as, in a 
much lesser part, with John of Gazas Description. 


The use of Nonnus’ ‘easy-making’ technique - a kind of a Greek Poetry composition manual 
— seems to have resulted in a greater flexibility regarding the subject matters. The two poems 
attributed to Nonnus were already opposite in terms of topic: an epic about Dionysus in contrast 
with a rephrasing of the Scriptures. His three epigones present in AP apparently narrowed it down 
on description of works of art: painting for John, statues for Christodoros, an entire building for 
the Silentiary. Nevertheless, the parallel might also be only superficial. For more than the subject as 
defining a straightforward ‘genre, what matters here is the different milieux and occasions for which 
those poems were composed. Nonnus’ Paraphrase only makes sense after Chalcedon in 451 AD. 
As a grammatikos appointed by the city council to deliver a speech in an official occasion, John of 
Gaza stands as a representative of the local, provincial elite, of Palestine. Christodoros is part of two 
worlds: Egyptian by birth, he picks a subject matter of interest for the inhabitants of the capital city, 
the statues of the Zeuxippos bath, nearby the imperial palace. But it is only with Paul the Silentiary 
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that the conversion of Egyptian poetry into a Constantinopolitan fashion gets completed. His high 
position, as a dignitary at the imperial service, is confirmed by the fact that he addresses both 
the Patriarch and the Emperor themselves in the prologues of his Descriptions, which he delivered 
in the most solemn occasion, the re-consecration of Hagia Sophia, during the celebration of the 
562/563 AD Christmas and Epiphany. 


Those considerations henceforth allow us to tackle the main challenge of our research, so to 
say the status of AP as an anthology of anthologies. After Alan Cameron’ book on the making of 
AP, Barry Baldwin's articles on the Cycle of Agathias and the views of Marc Lauxtermann on poetic 
trends in Byzantium, to quote only those scholars, one may wonder what is left to research. That 
is precisely why a slightly different perspective is needed here. The focus on the so-called ‘non- 
epigrammatic’ ekphraseis as being an intrinsic part of AP provides such a shift. 


Our work hypothesis is that the ekphraseis have been transmitted together. One could qualify 
this group of poems as a sylloge, in the sense that texts presenting common features were collected. 
However, this does not necessarily mean that they were initially copied in a single, same codex. In 
fact, it might be more interesting to think as the departure point ofa collection of several manuscripts 
ina common archive. The content of those poems is in fact as coherent as to point toward a precise 
milieu, if not to the identity of the person who put them together. In a previous research, I was able 
to demonstrate that Paul the Silentiary had taken John of Gazas ekphrasis as a model for his own 
descriptions. Thus, it appears as highly probable that the material he used (his personal copy of John 
of Gazas poem, but also other texts, such as Nonnus’ Paraphrase) was kept together with the final 
written version of his composition. The case gets stronger with the question of the epigram AP XV, 
1. Those three verses refer to John of Gazas ekphrasis. They provide a moral judgment on the value 
of art, blaming the painter who dared to compose the Cosmic panel but celebrating the poet whose 
words came closer to the divine truth. Who is the author of this epigram? Both Paul the Silentiary 
and Agathias Scholastikos are serious, potential candidates. The first knew John of Gazas poem 
very well and worked on it on first hand. On the other part, the writing of an epigram on a longer 
poem enters the logic of anthology which might be more convincingly ascribed to Agathias. The 
important point for us is that they were both part of the same milieu which produced the Cycle of 
Agathias. We are not quite saying that the ekphraseis were originally part of that anthology, but it is 
worth emphasizing that they belong to the same group of poems which were influent as to shape the 
Zeitgeist of the poetic circles in the 560-570". 


If our views are correct, we must now try to understand how this original set of ekphraseis got 
dismantled and put in the present arrangement of AP. The key is given by the location of those texts in 
the global structure of P. A quick codicological survey reveals that each of the four ekphraseis started 
a new quire. Although Nonnus’ Paraphrase is missing, one can logically state that it began with the 
original quire <1>. Paul the Silentiary starts at the actual <1>, Christodoros at the beginning of <5> 
and John of Gaza with quire <41>. This fact underlines the independent aspect of those poems: in 
the general perspective of AP, they seem to have been considered as books on their own, equivalent 
to the books of epigrams. This last material is divided in two main bulks based on the handwriting. 
The passage from hands A to B takes place on Book IX, therefore framing two halves of more or 
less the same length. As signaled by Cameron, the role of scribe J is predominant. In the main body 
of epigram books, he works at the junction between blocs A and B: he takes the following of A at 
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quire <27> and ends <28>, just before the sequence <29>-<40> copied by the three В hands. That J 
intervenes at the crucial moment that is the end of a quire - preparing for the beginning of the next 
one - is fundamental for our purpose. This technique is visible in particular for what regards John 
of Gazas ekphrasis. J starts copying the poem at the beginning of a new quire («41»); after five pages 
or so (pp. 643-648.9), he leaves to the care of A’ the task of writing most of the poem, to the end (pp. 
648.10-664.19); but J comes back (р. 664 = fol. 25" of the Supplementum) to write the final title of 
John’s Description, followed by ‘AP XV, 1’ which was in fact already copied in the marginalia of the 
first page of the poem (p. 643 = fol. 15"). Then he finishes the quire (<43>). 


The same applies at the beginning of P, albeit in a more complex way. J copies Paul the Silentiary’s 
ekphrasis, followed by Gregory of Nazianzius’ Carmina dogmatica which have been added to use 
the space until the end of quire <3>. Then, for the collection of Christian epigrams, J operates 
exactly like for John of Gaza’s ekphrasis, copying the beginning and the end and leaving the middle 
to A. The case is unique in P, as this sylloge is contained in a single quire. Then, the location of 
Christodoros of Coptos’ ekphrasis raises the main issue. This Description is traditionally considered 
as AP’s second book, since it follows the Christian sylloge (AP 1). We already mentioned in which 
way this ekphrasis could be perceived as a collection of various epigrams, one per statue. However, 
two main differences with the other ekphraseis can be singled out. First, there is a continuum with 
the following texts in terms of copy, since no break of quires occurs until the division between hands 
A and B in AP IX. Secondly, Christodoros’ poem was integrally copied by A. If we accept the idea 
that J was acting as a maitre doeuvre, he might have given his oral instruction to A, judging that the 
situation did not present any particular complexity and therefore did not intervene himself at the 
end of Christodoros’ ekphrasis. One could suggest that the model of P already contained that very 
succession of texts, of which Christodoros was the first. If such is the case, we might have a hint that 
the anthology of ekphraseis we hypothesized had already been used in a state prior than AP. The 
transmission of such an anthology together with the model of epigrams books used by J appears 
therefore as a strong potentiality. 


For all these reasons, Christodoros case as a separate ekphrasis is less strong than the tandem 
Paul the Silentiary/ John of Gaza, established by the strong relation model/imitation we mentioned 
previously. Clearly, J chose to put in regard of each other those two ekphraseis at the beginning and 
at the end of his composition. By doing so, he gave an even greater weight also in terms of volume 
to poetry of the V/VIth C., so to say to the authors who were representative of Agathias’ culture and 
taste. Paul the Silentiary is everywhere present in AP, first by his poems (the ekphrasis and some 80 
epigrams, a lot of them erotic therefore in book V), but very probably also through his archive. We 
have no proof that Agathias would have inherited the Silentiary’s library; however, the possibility of 
such an event exists, and would explain how and why the four non-epigrammatic ekphraseis were 
already gathered together in the VIth c. and then reused for the Palatine Anthology. 
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Monastic Wisdom Versified. 
Ihe Paradeisos as an Anthologizing and an Anthologized Collection 


This contribution is a side result of a current project: the transformation of the PhD thesis by 
Björn Isebaert (Ghent 2004) into a book. 


Ihe Paradeisos is a collection of 99 classicizing tetrastichs in elegiacs, mainly based on the 
Apophthegmata Patrum. The date, the author and the title itself are uncertain: the manuscripts 
(44 are known today, only a small number of which are important for the constitution of the text) 
provide contradictory information. Moreover, the titles of the individual poems, as well as their 
order within the collection and even their number vary. All this somehow reflects the fluctuating 
transmission of the source material, which is, moreover, sometimes impossible to trace back. The 
collection is still accessible only in out-dated and unreliable editions (Morel 1595 - PG; Werfer 
1820), despite several editorial plans in the 20" century. Björn Isebaert has prepared a full critical 
text (as announced at the Paris AIEB conference back in 2001), which will be the core of the 
monograph under construction. In his thesis, he accepted the attribution of the Paradeisos to John 
Geometres (the other author to which it is ascribed in the manuscripts is Nilus of Ancyra, yet this 
attribution is certainly erroneous). In the book, we will present it as the work of an anonymous poet, 
most probably from the tenth century. 


The collection of monastic epigrams has several links to the theme of this round table. I would 
like to present and discuss three items. 


1. The Paradeisos as an anthology of monastic anecdotes 


Most of the epigrams are based on earlier texts: more than half of them can be retraced to one 
or several Apophthegmata Patrum (AP), of which they may be considered as metrical paraphrases. 
At the same time, the epigrams clearly draw formal and generic inspiration from the Anthologia 
Palatina (AP) -at least two “axes of reflection” proposed by the conveners thus converge in this 
corpus: “relation of byzantine poetry to other types/functions of literature” (notably hagiography/ 
monastic wisdom literature) and “specific focus on Palatine and Planudean anthologies”. 


Point of attention: is it possible to detect a rationale behind the selection made by the author of 
the Paradeisos (AP)? We surely can tell something about the metaphrastic technique (which will not 
be the focus of this contribution) and the construction and function of the collection as a whole. As 
a start, we will discuss the opening epigram, where the reader is incited to read the work “in order 
to pluck flowers’, ἄνθεα δρεψόµενος - as ап anthologist. 


2. The Paradeisos and its fluctuating transmission 


The two AP’s have notoriously been transmitted in ever changing and extremely flexible 
collections: the Palatine Anthology is based on but far from identical to its Cephalan model, which 
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has been the source of numerous shorter and longer new anthologies or syllogae, the Planudean 
being the most famous. Similarly, the sayings of the desert fathers are transmitted basically in two 
collections, the alphabetical/anonymous one and the thematic one, but these are far from stable: 
ranging from small selections as part of general monastic material to large accumulations of up to 
1,500 anecdotes, almost every single manuscript offer a collection of its own. 


Since the Paradeisos is a collection of epigrams like the Anthologia and has similar contents as 
the Apophthegmata, one might expect a similar fluidity in its transmission - regardless of the question 
whether the collection was anonymous or (allegedly) ascribed to an author: authorship does not 
warrant a stable tradition (Nilus’ monastic works and Geometres’ poems are not transmitted as a 
consistent whole). Yet, it appears that the Paradeisos has not been used as a source for new anthologies, 
and that there have been no additions of new poems, as far as we can see. Although some manuscripts 
offer incomplete cycles, and although the order of the epigrams is not the same in all branches of 
the manuscript tradition, the work has apparently been treated as an unalterable whole. Readers and 
scribes have not really picked flowers from this garden to arrange them in new bouquets. 


3. The Paradeisos and its place in the manuscripts 


Of course, manuscripts as a whole are a kind of anthologies themselves: (mostly unique) 
collections of texts that have been selected and arranged in a specific context and with a particular 
function. The place of the Paradeisos within the manuscripts is revealing for its perception and 
reception in the late and post-Byzantine culture. Attention will be given to the date and the origin 
of the surviving manuscripts (remarkably late), to their overall contents and the works that tend to 
surround the Paradeisos (no AP’s there, but a lot of Gregory of Nazianzus, for instance), and to the 
material presentation of the Paradeisos (heading, layout, presence of glosses and the like). 
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The Poetry of Bureaucracy (976-1081) 


Arnaldo Momigliano famously claimed that Greek historians wrote because they were in exile, 
while Roman historians were exiled because they wrote histories (Momigliano 1980, 371). The link 
between history/opinion and exile does not seem to apply in the Byzantine Empire, where writers 
often appear in imperial service. Moreover, poetry seems to be a medium closely associated with 
bureaucracy. Such a situation is not exclusive, but gives rise to an important category of writing, 
namely the poetry of bureaucracy. 


Civil service is not the only source of literature in the eleventh century, though there is a 
surprising connection between both official service and writing. The first example one may mention 
is the silver coin (miliaresion) of Romanos Ш Argyros, which has a hexameter poem inscribed on 
it: Παρθένε σοι πολύαινε / ὃς ἤλπικε πάντα κατορθοῖ (“Glorious Virgin, whoever trusts in you 
always succeeds”). The poem appears to be in Nonnian hexameters (Lauritzen 2009), but the main 
interest is that it was the urban prefect (eparch of the city) who was in charge of coin design. That a 
former urban prefect became emperor (Romanos III) and a poem was produced on his coinage is 
quite surprising. In coins this is a rare occurrence, but when one turns to lead seals, many of them 
bear metrical inscriptions (Wassiliou Seibt 2011). Indeed lead seals were attached to letters and 
official documents to prove and certify the identity of the person who had produced and signed the 
document. That such an element of proof should be connected with poetry is quite telling. 


One of the most important poets of the eleventh century is Christopher Mitylenaios. His collection 
of occasional poems has the following title: Στίχοι διάφοροι Χριστοφόρου πατρικίου ἀνθυπάτου, 
γεγονότος κριτοῦ τῆς Παφλαγονίας καὶ τῶν Ἀρμενιακῶν, τοῦ Μιτυληναίου (“Christopher Mitylenaios 
patrician, proconsul, formerly judge of Paphlagonia and of the Armenian Themes”) (De Groote 2013). 
His metrical renderings of religious calendars also bear similar titles. Moreover Christopher writes a 
poem for his brother John who is also a bureaucrat (44). Basil Kekaumenos, also writing at this time, 
have a poem whose title is revealing: Στίχοι ἐπιτάφιοι εἰς τὸν βέσταρχον Ἀναστάσιον ὕπατον καὶ κριτὴν 
τὸν Лійка τὸν διὰ τοῦ ἁγίου καὶ μεγάλου σχήματος Ἀθανάσιον μετονομασθέντα γενόμενοι παρὰ 
Βασιλείου πρωτοσπαθαρίου ἀσηκρῆτις καὶ κριτοῦ ἐπὶ τοῦ ἱπποδρομίου τοῦ Κεκαυμένου. (“Funerary 
verses for the vestarch Anastasios Lizix, hypatos and judge, who changed his name to Anastasios 
through the holy great habit. The verses were written by Basil Kekaumenos, protospatharios, a secretis, 
judge of the hippodrome”) (Mercati 1970, I.132-142). Thus the poet Basil, who served in the imperial 
bureaucracy, wrote for his friend who had also served in the imperial bureaucracy. Moreover, instead 
of referring exclusively to the death of his friend the monk, he pointed out that the friend had been a 
civil servant beforehand. The very same Anastasios Lizix was the dedicatee of one of Psellos’ funerary 
speeches. (Polemis 2013 speech 8). Thus the dedicatee gives a link between Basil Kekaumenos and 
Psellos. However the connection between the two is likely to be deeper in that Basil's poem seems 
to have literary echoes of the funerary poem written by Psellos for the mistress of the Emperor 
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Constantine IX Monomachos, Maria Skleraina (Westerink 1992 poem 17 and Dora Spadaro 1984). 
Such a network of bureaucrats with some sort of connections though poetry is confirmed by the 
network shown by the letters. If one employs the example of Psellos’ correspondence, more than half 
his letters are written to kritai, judges, or better provincial/civilian governors. Thus one sees that lead 
seals often have inscriptions in metre, i.e. in poetry, that some of the poets have bureaucratic titles and 
that some of the poems are connected. Moreover the letters reveals an important association between 
high-brow writing (hochsprachliche literatur) and judges. Such complimentary evidence does not 
seem to be a quirk of transmission but rather to reveal a direct link between poetry and bureaucracy 
in the eleventh century. 


At this point the question is about bureaucracy. Indeed one has seen from these few examples 
the different types of bureaucrats. In Constantinople itself there were at least three different major 
public servants: the imperial bureaucrat (such as the judge of the velum — Christophoros Mitylenaios) 
the city bureaucrat (Romanos III had been urban prefect in charge of minting coins) and the church 
bureaucrat. Of the latter type one may simply indicate the case of John Mauropous who later became 
metropolitan of Euchaita and who wrote poems apparently throughout his life. Such a list of three 
major and often competing groups of civil servants excludes the category of monks (Symeon the 
New Theologian was also a poet and his disciple Niketas Stethatos dealt with the poetry and his 
corpus also has poems) and teachers. Therefore it is possible and natural to imagine numerous and 
varied groups interested in poetry. 


This opens a series of questions concerning poetic anthologies. Who are they copied by and 
who are they composed for? One may first turn to the Palatine Anthology. According to Cameron it 
may be associated specifically with tenth century Constantine the Rhodian (Cameron 1993, 299-307). 
Interestingly, he says the most information we can gather about him derives from an ‘autobiographical’ 
poem, AP 15.15 where Constantine claims he is the καὶ πιστὸν θεράποντα σκηπτούχοιο Λέοντος 
(“faithful servant of the emperor Leo”) (AP 15.15.4). Rather than focusing on authorship of the AP, 
one may here turn to the fact that Constantine the Rhodian, who wrote the latest poems present 
in AP, is known also for his invectives against Samonas, the minister of the emperor Leo, and Leo 
Choerosphactes, also known for his involvement in politics. Constantine the Rhodian also exchanged 
invective poems with Theodore the Paphlagonian. Stepping back, one may say that Constantine 
the Rhodian defines himself according to the service of the emperor Leo VI and uses poetry to 
communicate with his peers. Moreover, some of his poems are present in the Palatine Anthology. This 
is problematic if one wishes to reduce higher learning to higher education. On the contrary this is 
evidence of poetry not connected with an educational system, but rather with bureaucracy. 


Some of the topics covered in the Palatine Anthology are in tune with later compositions of the 
eleventh century. Book 1 has Christian poems which appear similar to the interest of both Mitylenaios 
and Mauropous and Book 8 is a collection of Gregory of Nazianzus’ poems which were a model 
for Psellos among others. Book 7 is dedicated to tomb inscriptions, something which Christopher 
Mitylenaios is interested in as well. Book 13 are different metres, which is curious, given that 
Mitylenaios has an interest in experimenting writing metres other than iambics. Book 14 are riddles 
of which Psellos also writes (Westerink Poemata 35-52). This could reduce the reader of the AP as 
someone who simply wanted poetic models for his or her compositions. This is not possible because 
of the presence of book 5, the erotic poems, and book 12, the erotic poems devoted to children what is 
politely referred to as the paidike mousa. These two books do not seem to be suitable teaching material. 
However they were read, at least when they were copied, in the tenth century. 
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Thus we have bureaucrats interested in poetry. We have bureaucrats whose poetry is transmitted 
in the Palatine Anthology. Finally a large section of the Palatine Anthology is not suited for children 
or teaching. Combining the three elements it would not appear that the AP was simply copied for 
the use of a person for a specific occasion from another manuscript or series of manuscripts. Thus 
personal use and reuse seems to be paramount. Moreover it appears to be interesting especially if 
one turns to the poetry collection of Symeon the New Theologian. His disciple says that he edited 
the poems in 1035 and it appears he not only collected them but tried to improve them as well, 
at least from the point of view of their form. The model for the reemployment and reediting of 
the poems may be the collection of Theodore the Studites’ poems whose prologue was written by 
Dionysius Studites. Again, it appears that the collection was a reedition. Thus the specific connection 
to contemporary circumstances seems important and decisive. The idea that something was done 
for posterity since the present was hostile seems quite foreign. Thus the ‘ктйна εἰς dei’ (“an eternal 
gain”) of Thucydides or the otium cum dignitate (“dignified free time”) of Cicero, which attempt 
to explain why their contemporaries do not agree with them or why they held back from public 
office appears quite strange in Byzantium. One could turn to the eleventh century Strategikon of 
Kekaumenos which says ᾿ἀναγίνωσκε πολλὰ καὶ μαθήσῃ πολλὰ. Καὶ εἰ οὐ νοεῖς, θάρσει: πολλάκις 
γὰρ διελθόντι σου τὴν βίβλον παρὰ Θεοῦ γνῶσις δοθήσεται καὶ νοήσεις αὐτήν. (“Read much and 
you will learn much. And if you do not understand, be brave: for often understanding will be given 
to you by God when you go through the book and you will understand it”). (Kekaumenos 46). 
Such advice given by someone connected with provincial administration fits well with the idea that 
precisely during a civil servant’s career there are free moments to read and write. Political service 
is thus connected with writing and one of the results is the production of a poetry of bureaucracy. 
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Nicholas Kallikles’ Poetry and the Place of Ekphrasis 


Nicholas Kallikles was foremost known as a physician, who attended Alexios I Komnenos 
during his last illness, according to Anna Komnena’s account. His proximity to the court and possible 
influence on administrative matters is also attested by four letters addressed to him by Theophylact 
of Bulgaria. He would nevertheless remain a very shadowy figure, if we could not read some thirty 
iambic epigrams and short pieces from his pen, which give us a more complete idea of the people 
with whom he was connected and of his talents and interests in literature. 


This small collection is mainly transmitted by an important manuscript, Marcianus gr.Z 524 
(=432), which is the only source for many pieces, but which does not include all that has been 
transmitted. One of the questions that I intend to address is thus that of the composition of the 
diverse collections that have been transmitted in the manuscript tradition, and that of the place 
of Kallikles’ works in them. Among the possible criteria for selection and inclusion in a collection 
figure obvious formal characteristics like the length of an epigram, as well as the subject-matter 
(funerary pieces, nature of the described objects, etc.) and the people mentioned (linked or not to 
the imperial family, etc.). 


In parallel with the study of the transmission of the individual pieces and groups of poems 
composed by Kallikles, which belong to the reflection on Anthologies that is one side of this Round 
Table, it is worth looking at the whole of Kallikles’ conserved production and to investigate his 
preferred themes and means of expression. 


I shall concentrate my attention on the ecphrastic elements, in a broad sense as well as in a few 
poems that can be considered as primarily of descriptive nature. The systematic use of metaphors by 
Kallikles gives indeed a strong visual impact to his poetry, in narrative pieces or sections as well as 
in depictions of material elements. His verse combine different kinds of allusions and images, and 
the resulting complex poetics must be compared to the production of the contemporary poets that 
are linked with the same circle of patrons in order to assess the rules and the trends in taste that he 
follows, or breaches. The importance of vegetal imagery, with flowers, trees, graceful landscapes, is 
striking and contrasts with a vision of the Palace and the City that is not as peaceful and positive as 
could be expected in a poetry of generally laudatory tone. The origin, often Scriptural, of the images 
used, has to be carefully assessed in order to establish what could be attributed to the particular 
literary sensibility of the author. 


The close analysis of this limited but varied corpus under the privileged aspect of the ecphrastic 
elements and visual metaphors should finally allow us some broader considerations on the formal 
criteria for studying and classifying the epigrammatic production of the Komnenian era. 
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The Circulation of Theodore Prodromos Poetry in the Twelfth Century and 
beyond: Between Poetic Circles and Anthologies 


The twelfth-century Byzantine literary culture witnessed a number of innovations and shifts; 
to name but a few: the resurgence of ancient genres (e.g. the satire and novel), the first appearance 
of works in vernacular, and the unprecedented boom of rhetoric for both the public and private 
spheres of Byzantine society. However, another major piece of the Komnenian literary puzzle is the 
vast production of poetry. As Elizabeth Jeffreys has pointed out, the verse production is enormously 
larger than any other period of Byzantium. Whereas the lion’s share is Constantinopolitan, there is 
a good deal of poetry written in the periphery of the empire (e.g. Sicily and Athens). 


The vast production of poetry during this period overlaps with another very interesting 
development: the growing “self-assertiveness” on behalf of the poets after the year 1000 that 
reaches its peak in the twelfth century with the works of Theodore Prodromos and other poets. 
Many authors started to be more self-conscious about their works and make even programmatic 
statements about their literary productions from the eleventh century onwards. In order to shape 
their self-representation and foster their literary persona, we can safely assume that many of them 
would have created collections of their poetic works. To give but an example, we know that Isaac 
Komnenos bequeathed to the Kosmoteira Monastery a book that among other works included 
poems composed in heroic, iambic and political verse. 


Unfortunately, neither Isaac Komnenos book nor any other anthologies/collections of 
contemporary poets produced in the twelfth century survive. However, thanks to the recapture of 
Constantinople in 1261 that brought about another rhetoric blossom and made the Byzantines to 
shape their “kulturelles Gedächntis” (to use Jan Assmann’s term) by appropriating and imitating 
their literary and ceremonial past, a substantial number of anthologies and collections was produced. 
And yet, they do not always afford us a full insight into the circulation of their poetry in the twelfth 
century and the original function of their works. There are, however, a few Komnenian poets, whose 
popularity and influence on fellow poets can be documented; the first name that springs to mind 
is Theodore Prodromos, the towering Komnenian poet with a corpus that amounts to over 17.000 
verses. In this paper I will discuss two media of the circulation of his poetic work: firstly, through its 
manuscript transmission in Palaiologan anthologies and collections (mainly in Vaticanus gr. 305); 
and, secondly, through the poetic works of authors who were contemporary to Prodromos or wrote 
their works after his time. In doing so, I will attempt to demonstrate the continuous popularity of 
his poetry from the twelfth to the fifteenth century and show that the absence of contemporary 
anthologies does not always prevent us to gain an insightful glimpse into their wide circulation. More 
importantly, there are some links between the high number of anthologies and the appropriation of 
a Komnenian model poet by later authors. 


Though no twelfth-century collection of Prodromos' poetry survives, there are some 
indications that his works circulated both in and outside the capital during his lifetime. The deluxe 
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manuscript Panaghiou Taphou 52, which contains Prodromos grammatical treatise dedicated to 
Irene the Sebastoratorissa, was probably produced in the mid twelfth century, when he was still 
alive. Similarly, a surviving hexametric book epigram for his novel Rodanthe&Dosicles explicitly 
determines that a copy of this work was presented to Nikephoros Bryennios. Moreover, Prodromos’ 
network of friends included among others Ioannikios the monk, a very active scribe who most 
probably copied manuscripts with twelfth-century works. Indeed, Prodromos has written a book 
epigram, which was used as preface to a book with schede of Ioannikios. One cycle of five epigrams 
under the title ἐπὶ τῷ κήπῳ could have potentially been used as a book epigram that precedes the 
reading of a poetic collection of Prodromos. 


There is even more tangible evidence for the circulation of Prodromos’ poetry during his 
lifetime. In a letter of Michael Italikos to Prodromos, the former says that a certain priest with the 
name Michael recited some verses by Prodromos in Philippoupolis; it is very likely that this priest 
had a book with Prodromos' poetry at his disposal. Despite the fact that this particular Michael 
does not seem to be a poet himself, we know that Prodromos corpus had a great influence on 
many contemporary and late twelfth-century authors. The first name that comes to mind is that of 
Manganeios Prodromos who produced poetry for the court of Manuel Komnenos; undoubtedly, his 
ceremonial poems owe a great deal to that by Theodore Prodromos. 


Additionally, it seems that a poetic circle had been formed around Prodromos including at 
least three poets: Niketas Eugenianos and the less known poets Ioannikios the Monk, and Peter 
the Monk. They borrowed verses from Prodromos’ works and, more importantly, composed poetic 
works with the same literary features. In following the paradigm of his teacher, Eugenianos composed 
his novel Drosilla & Charicles in 3628 verses. He also composed diptychs, namely works that consist 
of two linked halves: one in prose and one in verse. As an example, we may note that Prodromos 
commemorated the death of his teacher Stephanos Skylitzes and Sevastokrator Andronikos in 
triptychs. Similarly, Eugenianos produced a diptych on the occasion of the death of Prodromos. 
The otherwise unknown Peter the monk composed a monody in hexameters for Prodromos death, 
but also a still unedited poem on a bath. Prodromos had also written a poem with exactly the same 
subject-matter, preserved together with Photios lexicon in the famous manuscript no. 98 from the 
Zavorda monastery. 


But while these poets were members of Prodromos’ inner intellectual circle, there are some 
others who could have known Prodromos’ poems only from manuscripts that circulated in 
Constantinople upon his death. In the second half of the twelfth century, Haploucheir, in his verse 
dramation, borrowed a great number of verses from two works of Prodromos. In particular, the 
opening verse of Dramation is a verse from the Poem “Against a lustful old woman’, while halfway 
through the same work we find another fifteen verses taken from the neglected work “verses of 
complaint against Providence”. Since Haploucheir copied two poems that were never inscribed, it is 
very likely that he had a manuscript with Prodromos work in his library. In addition to Haploucheir, 
two other late Komnenian poets, who belonged to the same intellectual milieu, seem to have a 
copy of Prodromos poetry on their desks: that is, Niketas Choniates and Euthymios Tornikios. 
The former was familiar with the court poetry of Prodromos (especially the epithalamia) and the 
twined works, while the latter, except for the borrowing of entire verses, composed twined works 
and polymetric poems just like Prodromos. 
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Thus, the circulation of Prodromos’ poetry until the beginning of the thirteenth century can 
only be delineated through the imitation of his works by other poets. This changes in 1231 with the 
production of Parisinus gr. 997. This is earliest datable manuscript with Prodromic poetry, while 
it was copied by a certain monk named Germanos Lignos in Nicaea. Although most of the book 
is occupied with Niketas of Heraclea’s commentary on the homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, the 
scribe added a small sylloge of five prodromic poems. The fact that a scribe who was active in Nicaea 
was interested in Prodromic poetry should not come as a surprise. Although the poetic production 
during this period is not that rich (especially when it is compared with the late thirteenth century), 
there is a handful of poets in the exiled empire, who would be interested in poetic production of the 
Komnenian period. A telling example is George Akropolites who composed in 1139 a verse epitaph 
for Irene the daughter of Theodore I Laskaris. In this poem Akropolites borrows verses from three 
funerary poems by Theodore Prodromos (nos. VII, XXIII, XLV). 


Parisinus gr. 997 may be the single witness of Prodromic poetry that can safely be dated before 
the recapture of Constantinople in 1261. By contrast, in the last decades of the thirteenth century 
approximately twenty-five manuscripts were produced with poetry ascribed to Prodromos. By far 
the most important one for the Prodromic oeuvre is Vaticanus gr. 305 written in the late thirteenth 
century by Theophylaktos Saponopoulos, most probably in Constantinople. It contains no less than 
seventy-five works (both in prose and verse), all of which are included in the second codicological 
unit, which initially was a separate book. This can be corroborated by the pinax of the manuscript 
that reads: πίναξ ἀκριβὴς τῆς παρούσης πυξίδος τοῦ σοφοῦ Προδρόμου (pinax of the present 
book by the wise Prodromos), which was explicitly meant to describe the contents of the second 
codicological unit before its bounding with other codicological units. 


The question that arises is whether the arrangement of Prodromos’ poetry in this collection 
follows a pattern or not. At first glance, there seems to be no pattern (in terms of genre, theme and 
chronology), but after a closer look, some exceptions are to be noted: first of all, the two cycles 
of iambic and hexametric tetrastichs on the Old and New Testaments and the lives of Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Basil of Caesarea and John Chrysostom are placed together at the very beginning of the 
codex (fol. 1-27), while the greatest portion of Prodromic poetry is to be found on fol. 88'-129". 
On the other hand, the prose works of Prodromos are to be found on fol. 27'--88' and 129'-137. 
But again there are two divergences from this norm: a hexametric poem on crucifixion (no. 10) 
and the “historical poem” πο. LVI to be found on fol. 30" and fol. 39'—40*, respectively. Whereas 
there is no plausible explanation for placing the first poem among the Prodromic letters, the second 
poem addressed to Alexios Aristenos is placed after prose orations and letters directed to Alexios 
Aristenos. If, in fact, there is a pattern for the arrangement of the Prodromic works, it could be 
argued that this was the reason behind the placing of this poem on this particular folio. 


Focusing on folios 88'-129' of the manuscript, there are more than 50 poems (some of them 
are cycles of more than one poems) with diverse functions and purposes. However, it is noticeable 
that folio 88'-91' -with a single exception- contain seven poems for funerary ceremonies for various 
addressees. Moreover, some poems that are inscribed to the same genre are occasionally grouped 
together. For instance, the two satiric poems “Against a lustful woman” and “Against an old man with 
a long beard’, which built upon Lucianic satire and the 11? book of Greek Anthology with similar 
scoptic poems, were copied together on folios 99'-101". The same goes for two verse ethopoiiae 
entitled “Hypothetical verses about a corpse without hands tossed by the sea” and “Hypothetical 
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verses about Pausanias who was petrified due to the death of his son Peter” on fol. 103°-104". On fol. 
121-123! there are two ceremonial poems sung by ће Deme hymns on Christmas and Epiphany, 
respectively. 


However, Saponopoulos’ interest surpasses the chronological boundaries of the twelfth 
century and extends to classical poetry. This is demonstrated emphatically by the fact that he 
copied the Theriaka, a long hexametric poem on the nature of poisonous animals and the wounds 
which they inflict of the 2" century B.C., together with a yet unpublished commentary produced 
by Saponopoulos himself. Saponopoulos’ interest in poetry and his literary background is further 
illustrated on fol. 171" where Porphyrios work on the Homeric question is to be found. In the 
margin of this particular folio, next to the rubricated title, Theophylaktos added an epigram of the 
ninth-century poet Leo the Philosopher on Porphyrios from the Greek Anthology (IX 214): 


Τῇ τῶν λόγου σου κογχύλῃ, Πορφύριε, | Βάπτεις τὰ χείλη, кой στολίζεις τὰς φρένας. 


Porphyry, with the purple of your discourse you dye the lips and clothe the mind in splendour. 


On the one hand, it is a good example of the re-use of poems from the Greek Anthology 
as poetic paratexts; on the other one, Saponopoulos’ acquaintance with the Greek Anthology 
indicates his genuine fondness for poetry. Yet, it should not come as a surprise; it fits well into the 
literary context of the late thirteenth century when the quasi-contemporary Planudean Anthology 
was compiled. Moreover, at this point we should remember that the codicological unit preserving 
Prodromos' poetry was an individual codex. Thus, by putting these two codicological units together, 
Saponopoulos paired Komnenian poetry together with classical creating an anthology that is a 
mixture of “Classizing” and “Byzantine” poetic material. 


Theophylaktos Saponopoulos does not seem to have been a poet, but as I have argued elsewhere 
the codex was part of his personal library. On the last folio of the codex he copied four dodecasyllabic 
poems written by a certain Nikephoros Saponopoulos, most probably a member of his close family 
entourage. In doing so, Theophylaktos was seeking to safeguard the poetic work of his kinsman. 
Interestingly enough, after a first look at Nikephoros Saponopoulos’ four poems, it becomes obvious 
that he was well-acquainted with the poetic corpus of Prodomos. In particular, his fourth work 
preserved on the last folio of vaticanus gr. 305, which is a self-referential poem, resembles the wording 
of the Prodromic poem “Verses of complaint against the Providence” copied on fol. 97‘-99" of the 
manuscript. If the codicological unit with Prodromos’ work was indeed copied by Theophylaktos 
Saponopoulos before that one of Nikephoros Saponopoulos’ poetry, it is likely that Nikephoros knew 
Prodromos’ poem from the very same manuscript that contains his own works. 


The collection of Prodromos’ works in Vaticanus gr. 305, the high number of anthologies and 
collections with his works, and the use of his work by Nikephoros Saponopoulos and other thirteenth- 
century poets is an outcome of his immense popularity and his elevation as model poet in the late 
thirteenth century. For instance, the contemporary rhetorical anonymous treatise “on the four parts of 
the perfect speech” prompts aspiring rhetoricians of the thirteenth century to use Prodromos’ poetry 
as model (together with that of Sophocles, Lycophron, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Kallikles). 


In addition to Nikephoros Saponopoulos, we can assume that the well-known poets Manuel 
Holobolos and Manuel Philes consulted such collections and anthologies with poetry of Prodromos. 
Besides, the fact that Prodromos entered the world of manuscripts is partly associated with the 
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early Palaiologan re-use of poetry for various ceremonial occasions by these two poets and the 
reappearance of the “rhetoric of poverty” in the poetry by Philes. Yet, the exact connections between 
Holobolos and Philes, and, on the other hand, Prodromos remain to be studied. That said, we know, 
for example, that Holobolos wrote metrical replies to some riddles by Prodromos’ contemporary 
author Eustathios Makrembolites interacting with works of Komnenian authors. 


Moving to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Prodromos popularity was further enhanced, 
since no less than fifty codices transmit works of his as part of anthologies, collections and small 
syllogae. A very interesting case is Vaticanus gr. 1126, a pocket size manuscript of parchment with 
beautiful decorations and tetragrams produced in Constantinople sometime in the mid-fourteenth 
century. This deluxe manuscript of personal use transmits about 15 poems by Prodromos together 
with a vast portion of poetry by Manuel Philes, some poems by George Pisides, Prosouch, Manuel 
Melissenos and even a treatise on meter. Thus, the owner of the manuscript had a strong interest in 
poetry ranging from the seventh to the contemporary times of its production. But the circulation 
of Prodromos’ poetry transcended the borderlines of the Capital. Many scribes in southern Italy 
started copying Prodromos poetry already in the thirteenth century (e.g. Laurent. Plut. V, 10), but 
in the fourteen century we have a vast production of manuscripts in this region. The most well- 
known example is Vatic. Gr. 1276, produced sometime between 1310 and 1318. Apart from poems 
of various authors of the poetical circle of Otranto (e.g. Nikolaos of Otranto, abbot, Nikolaos/ 
Nektarios, John Grassos, and Marcus Monachos), there are poems by Prodromos and other famous 
Byzantine poets (e.g. Christopher Mitylenaios and Michael Psellos). 


Once again the broad circulation of Prodromos’ poetry in manuscripts copied in and outside of 
Constantinople coincides with the appropriation of his work by some late Palaiologan authors. John 
Chortasmenos and Joseph Bryennios used and imitated works of Prodromos. As with Theodore 
Prodromos, John Chortasmenos penned a funerary work, which is mixture of prose and verse, on the 
occasion of the death of Andreas Asan and his son Manuel Asan. As Wolfram Hörandner has noted, 
a substantial number of verses (78 out of 131) of this work are borrowed from a funerary poem for 
Irene Sevastokratorissas husband Andronikos, different books of his verse novel Rodanthe&Dosikles 
and Christos Paschon (probably written by Prodromos). Joseph Bryennios, who was in the same 
intellectual circle with Chortasmenos, is the author of Ἔκφρασις παραδείσου Νάξου. The sentiment 
and the wording of this neglected work strongly resembles Prodromos cycle of epigrams “ἐπὶ τῷ 
κήπῳ” epigrams ‘on the garden’ before composing his own. Finally, the less known fifteenth-century 
author Andronikos Doukas Sgouros composed two hexametric poems that are yet unedited. The 
first is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, while the second to Gregory of Nazianzus. The last verse of the 
poem on Gregory is actually a borrowing from the present poem. 


In sum, Vaticanus gr. 305 and many other manuscripts provide significant insights into the 
reading and reception of Prodromos’ poetry in the Palaiologan period. Prodromos’ poems were 
preserved and read along with poetry of other famous Byzantine poets elevating him as a model 
poet. As a result, some of these Palaiologan poets used these collections and anthologies to compose 
their own poems (like in the case of Nikephoros Saponopoulos, Manuel Philes, John Chortasmenos 
and Joseph Bryennios). However, it seems that Prodromos works started circulating in poetic 
collections and anthologies already in the twelfth century. Hence, the continuity of Prodromos’ 
popularity allows us to build a bridge between the circulation of his works between the Komnenian 
and Palaiologan periods. 
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Manuel Philes’ Poetry Collections 


Anthologies teach us a lot about the literary taste of the Byzantines. They show which authors 
and texts were held in high esteem. Their principles of composition bear witness to the Byzantine 
understanding of genres, of topics belonging together and so on. Asa collection, they show a creative 
drive and can be understood as works of art on their own. Collective manuscripts are different. Their 
aim is simply to collect poems rather than to interpret and evaluate them by creatively composing 
a collection. Collective manuscripts can be seen as objects of everyday life to a greater extent than 
anthologies can. They are especially interesting in the context of the so-called Gebrauchsliteratur, 
as they can show traces of the original context of use of poems, especially when they are (nearly) 
contemporary to their composition. Previous research has usually studied these manuscripts only 
with regard to the process of editing, but not for their own sake. However, studying collective 
manuscripts in the way anthologies are studied in respect of their composition, one can not only 
find out more about single manuscripts, but also about the oeuvre of an author. Manuel Philes, the 
most important poet of the early Palaiologan period, is known almost exclusively from his own 
writing. In order to contextualise his work and find out more about how his contemporaries read 
his poems, one is thus forced to analyse more indirect evidence. This includes the study of collective 
manuscripts. The following considerations are mainly, but not exclusively, based on the analysis 
of two codices, namely Athens, MIIT 351 and Vienna, Hist. gr. 112. Both of them are dated to the 
first half of the 14^ century and contain only poems by Manuel Philes. Even without studying all 
manuscripts containing Philes’ oeuvre (more than 150!) in depth, one can extract some general 
tendencies in the composition of these collective manuscripts and the possible relevance to the 
study of Philes’ sociocultural context. My main interest is the principles of the composition of the 
manuscripts: are there any? Are they different in different manuscripts? Can we find traces of the 
transformation of the poems from ephemeral texts to literary pieces in the process of including them 
in a manuscript? Answers to these questions may be fruitful not only for a possible new edition of 
Philes’ poems, but also for the understanding of their literary character and sociocultural context. 


The study of collective manuscripts can provide us with information about the context of a poem 
that cannot be gained by looking at a modern edition. The most obvious source for this is the headings, 
which can offer richer information in one manuscript than another or even different information. 
While in recent critical editions it should be a matter of course that all extant headings are listed in the 
apparatus criticus, this is not the case with Philes, as the old editions did not use all manuscripts. Less 
straightforward is the analysis of how poems were grouped. Although many collective manuscripts 
do not show an overall plan of composition, one can detect certain clusters of texts belonging to each 
other in one way or another. Sometimes text groups can be identified by looking at the layout of the 
codex as well as the rubrics. Mostly, however, groups are not that easily identifiable and can only be 
understood through internal markers in the text. Principles of order in the Philes manuscripts can be 
subsumed under the following categories: the object or type of object on or for which an epigram was 
written; genre; topic; addressee. Finally, there are sequels, which form a narrative. 
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The manuscript Metochion tou Panagiou Tafou 351 is mutilated at its beginning and its end. 
Hence, possible information about the donor, scribe or exact date is not extant. If seen as a whole, 
there is no overall plan or coherent composition recognisable, yet there are interesting clusters. 


The first completely extant poem is an epigram on the annunciation. Before its beginning, 
there is a blank space in the manuscript signalling that what follows is independent from what 
preceded it. It is followed by 11 other epigrams following the life of Christ (ff. 1r-2v). The evidence 
suggests that this epigram cycle belonged to the same object, possibly a manuscript, the illustrations 
of which were accompanied by these epigrams. The impression of their unity is further enhanced 
by the fact that one line is left blank after the last epigram, before another cycle begins. It is only 
through the study of MPT 351 that the modern reader can, with some plausibility, reconstruct 
these epigrams as belonging to the same object as in the edition which is based on the codex El 
Escorial, R.III.17 it is not evident that the epigrams form a single group. Similarly, a group of book 
epigrams for a New Testament manuscript follows (ff. 2v-5r). In what follows one finds several 
pairs or groups of epigrams that are connected by their topic, especially by a scene in an image or an 
image type, as, for example, the beheading of John the Baptist (f. 8v). The headings leave open the 
question of whether the epigrams were written for the same object or only the same type of scene, 
as εἰκών in the phrase εἰς τὴν αὐτὴν εἰκόνα can mean both. Another example of how poems were 
grouped according to their use on an object is a sequence of poems on John the Baptist and other 
Johns, such as John Chrysostomos etc. One has to imagine an icon depicting John the Baptist in the 
centre and the others around him, as the heading to this group in Cod. Esc. R.III.17 suggests: Eic 
τὴν γέννησιν τοῦ Προδρόμου ἔχουσαν περὶ αὐτὴν ἐζωγραφημένους τοὺς συνωνύμους αὐτοῦ (ff. 
204r-205r in МПТ 351). Furthermore, that the first 118 texts in МПТ 351 are all epigrams shows an 
awareness of the genre. Unfortunately, it is impossible to state whether there was a clear indication 
in the manuscript that one section had ended and a new one begun, because after epigram 118 one 
or several folios are missing (between f. 25 and 26). 


MIIT 351 also helps us to understand the chronology of Philes’ poems better. Several poems 
form a narrative. Of special interest is a sequence of 25 poems either directed or connected to the 
emperor (ff. 154r-172r). The order differs greatly from the one in the edition and makes much more 
sense in the manuscript. In several verse letters the poetic persona asks the emperor for help. They 
begin with a rather neutral plea for a cloak and then go on to reflect on the ‘mistake’ of the I. Which 
mistake this was does not become clear (neither in МПТ 351 nor in Philes whole oeuvre), but the 
effect was that the emperor ceased to administer help to the I. In several poems the I stresses that 
he was slandered and had done nothing wrong. Two poems which follow each other are especially 
closely connected: the first is addressed to a friend or acquaintance of the I asking him to intercede 
on behalf of the I, because he had done nothing wrong and was slandered. The second is a letter 
to the emperor himself, stating the same and asking for just treatment. The poems of the sequence 
also include pleas for help including several pleas to support the I's baby. МПТ 351 includes two 
tetrasticha on this topic. They are strongly connected, both by their content and their language. 
One of them was written in the margin after the main text was already finished (f. 162r). Obviously, 
the scribe or editor of the manuscript showed an interest in grouping these poems in the way they 
belonged together. That the poems of the whole sequence are also to be read in a chronological 
order is proven by the topic of the death of the poetic Ts wife. Whereas in an earlier poem, which 
is concerned with a sickness of the son of the I, there is a passage stating that all the care given by 
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his mother cannot help him, a later poem tells the emperor that the wife of the I has died and that 
his family is thus in severe misery. This sequence of poems may have originally been written and 
sent in this order. Be this the case or be it that it was the scribe who put the poems in this order, 
the example show how deliberately poems were chosen and grouped in MIIT 351 according to 
addressee and topic, thus forming a coherent narrative. The composition shows a strong interest in 
the story behind the single texts. Additionally, at the end of this sequence of letters to the emperor 
there are eleven epigrams concerned with the imperial palace, the first one on the roof, the others 
on pictures of the four cardinal virtues. This makes sense in the context of Philes’ pleas, where he 
frequently stresses that he had written a lot for the emperor and was thus hoping to get some help 
in return. Here, the text group is established not only following a narrative, but independently from 
the genre according to the addressees. 


There are many more examples of groups of poems (especially verse letters), which are grouped 
according to their addressee. However, not only the rubrics including the name of the addressee are 
interesting. Some manuscripts bear headings such as εἰς νέον τινά or εἰς σῶφρονα γυναῖκα in one 
manuscript, whereas in others information about a specific addressee or praised person is provided 
in the heading (cf. e.g. ed. Miller, P 131 with the heading Ἐπιτάφιοι εἰς γυναῖκα σώφρονα in the 
edition and Ἐπιτάφιοι εἰς τὴν συζύγην τοῦ Γαβρᾶ in Vienna, hist. gr. 112, Ε 104v). In scholarship 
poems with indefinite headings were understood as poems written by Philes on storage, which 
could be sold to anybody who needed a certain type of text (e.g. an epitaph for a young woman). 
This may be the case. However, from the perspective of the reception of these poems, it is more 
important to note that they were valued and copied in collective manuscripts, no matter whether 
the specific information about their first context of use was known or not. This shows how the 
poems were no longer mainly read as Gebrauchsliteratur, strongly tied to a specific usage, but valued 
for their literary merits alone. 


In spite of the findings presented above, one should not overestimate the value of the information 
to be gained from collective manuscripts. The study of some can be rather disappointing. The codex 
Vienna, Hist. gr. 112, for example, offers very little information (if at all) which helps to understand 
and contextualise single poems. Only rarely are more than two poems that resemble each other 
with regard to their genre, content, addressee or subject grouped together. It seems that the scribe 
of this manuscript copied Philes’ poems without any sense of composition. He adds two poems after 
finishing the main text (ff. 108v-109r and 138v), yet, again, there does not seem to be any reason 
for the concrete position of these. 


As shown above, a detailed study of collective manuscripts can help to understand the reception 
of Philes’ poetry. In the case of epigrams, it is possible to reconstruct specific objects for which the 
texts were used. Furthermore, we are informed about the addressees or laudandi/-ae of single texts. 
Other groups of texts form a narrative. None of the examples shown above can be understood by 
the use of the editions alone. It is only by comparing the edition with (an)other manuscript(s) 
that this information is to be gained. In order to completely assess the evidence, one has to study 
all of the collective manuscripts of Philes’ oeuvre. The only way to do this seems to be to create 
a database. It should include information about the sequence of the poems in each manuscript 
and their genre, subject, addressee and content, as well as the respective heading. Hence, one can 
examine the order of each specific codex. Additionally, using a database provides one with the 
possibility to easily find out the place and context of single poems in the manuscripts. One could 
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also extract information about which addressees are found in which manuscript, which genres 
prevail in different manuscripts etc. In this way, a complex analysis of the collective manuscripts 
and their value for the interpretation of Philes poems would be possible. 


The question one should ask is: is this worth the effort? The answer is twofold. On the one 
hand, as argued above, the study of the composition of collective manuscripts can lead to a better 
understanding of single poems and their context. On the other hand, it does not necessarily do 
so. For the time being, one can only guess how many manuscripts are as telling as MIIT 351 and 
how many as disappointing as Hist. gr. 112. It is thus highly uncertain whether a large study of the 
collective manuscripts would result in a significant outcome. However, in the course of producing a 
new Philes edition, a detailed study of the composition of the collective manuscripts would certainly 
be a worthwhile task. As long as no one does so - and I am not aware of any such endeavour - one 
will probably work with accidental findings about single pieces, depending on particular interests 
that lead to the consultation of a manuscript as well as on the availability of good manuscript copies 
and/or access to study them in situ. However, collective manuscripts are not only of interest for the 
editor, but for everybody who wants to understand the context of single poems. Although collective 
manuscripts are not as coherently composed as anthologies, their study can thus lead to a much 
better understanding of the reception of poetry by the Byzantines. 
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Bessarione poeta 


Il codice Marc. Gr. 533 (= 778), chartaceus di piccolo taglio, fu completato da Bessarione poco 
dopo la fine del 1444, quando la catastrofe crociata a Varna vanifico le speranze in quel “salvataggio 
occidentale di Bisanzio” da parte delle potenze europee che l’unione di Firenze, cinque anni prima, 
aveva avuto il preciso intento politico di garantire, a prezzo di una resa dogmatica, di cui Bessarione 
era stato l'artefice, unicamente funzionale alla ragion di stato e capace di sacrificare, in suo nome, la 
buona fede teologica ortodossa e la millenaria competenza trinitaria dei bizantini. 


Che proprio in quel momento Bessarione abbia deciso di “pubblicare” (ἐκθεῖναι) i suoi scritti 
giovanili, copiandoli personalmente e dichiarando nei loro confronti un “amore paterno” (ὡς οἰκεῖα 
γεννήματα φιλοῦντες), potrebbe celare, fra le altre cose, un intento di riaffermazione di identità, al 
di là dell'almeno apparente scelta filoccidentale, del bilinguismo rapidamente acquisito, dell'ambiguo 
rapporto con la ragione politica e religiosa della prima Roma. 


Fra i testi, originariamente raccolti in nove manoscritti parziali, rilegati poi in un singolo 
volume, compaiono sei poesie funebri (ff. 38V-38bis, 39, 48V-49V). Riesaminerò brevemente, alla 
luce di alcuni nuovi dati, tre dei sei componimenti, di cui ho avuto modo di scrivere molti anni fa, 
su richiesta di Gian Franco Fiaccadori, alla cui memoria questo mio breve intervento è oggi, con 
tristezza, dedicato. 


Versi in morte di Michele Amirutza 


Nei primi anni del regno di Giovanni VIII Paleologo, tra il 1426 e il 1427, Bessarione aveva maturato 
una buona esperienza diplomatica. Prima del concilio di Ferrara, ancora giovanissimo era stato più 
volte inviato dal basileus alla città natale, Trebisonda, in ambasceria presso Alessio IV Comneno. 


La destinazione di queste prime missioni diplomatiche acquista una nuova rilevanza alla luce 
dell'ipotesi, recentemente avanzata e corroborata da più dati, che Bessarione fosse lui stesso un Gran 
Comneno di Trebisonda. Fino a poco tempo fa ritenuto di estrazione oscura e modesta, l'enfant 
prodige che a soli quindici anni aveva fatto “invaghire della sua bellissima indole, della bontà di 
costumi, della nobiltà del sangue e dell'eminenza dell'ingegno” i suoi maestri e “innamorare delle 
sue virtù singolari” i sovrani Paleologhi, stando alla documentazione presa in esame da Tommaso 
Braccini nel 2006, e in particolare a quanto riportato nella Verità essaminata di Benedetto Orsini, 
la cui fonte è dichiaratamente costituita dai perduti Annotamenti Historici di Giano Lascaris, 
apparteneva per parte di madre all'antica stirpe dei Comneni e la sua famiglia, anche se forse 
economicamente decaduta, faceva parte del clan della nobiltà imperiale di Trebisonda: era infatti 
figlio di Eudocia Comnena, figlia dell’imperatore Giovanni III (1342-1344). 


La biografia di Orsini ci fornisce su Basilio/Bessarione altri dati preziosi e peraltro molto 
attendibili, poiché concordano con quelli che, nella generale penuria di informazioni biografiche 
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sul niceno, gli studi scientifici più recenti sono arrivati a ricostruire рег vie completamente diverse, 
in particolare per quanto riguarda il nome di battesimo e la data di nascita. Se quanto ricostruito da 
Braccini è, come riteniamo, corretto, Bessarione e Alessio erano cugini di quarto grado e il giovane 
inviato di Costantinopoli doveva godere, nonostante la giovane età, di un'influenza speciale e di uno 
statuto di insider. 


Doveva essere dunque stata quella peculiare combinazione fra nobiltà di nascita e abilità 
dialettica, che avrebbe sembre contraddistinto Bessarione, a farlo scegliere dai Paleologhi per 
condurre personalmente la cruciale trattativa diplomatica coi Comneni che regnavano allora su 
Trebisonda per il matrimonio della giovane principessa Maria con Giovanni VIII, ormai basileus di 
Costantinopoli con pieni poteri. 


Le date delle missioni di Bessarione a Trebisonda non sono menzionate dagli storici, ma 
risultano comunque comprese tra l'agosto del 1425, quando Sofia di Monferrato, “sposa occidentale” 
di Giovanni VIII, fuggì dal palazzo imperiale, e l'agosto del 1427, quando Maria Comnena di 
Trebisonda, figlia di Alessio, arrivò a Costantinopoli come promessa terza sposa dell'imperatore. I 
patteggiamenti per le nozze con Maria Comnena erano con ogni probabilità l'obiettivo principale del 
viaggio di Bessarione presso l’imperatore Comneno: completavano il mosaico di alleanze dinastiche 
degli ultimi Paleologhi e sancivano l'unione tra l'impero di Costantinopoli e quello di Trebisonda. 
Alla trattativa matrimoniale alludono fra l'altro vari accenni del Discorso ad Alessio IV Grande- 
Comneno, che Bessarione compose e pronunciò per l'occasione. 


A questo periodo risale la composizione della poesia riguardante un alto dignitario della 
corte di Trebisonda, concepita per essere, come le altre del codice Marciano, un'iscrizione tombale. 
Dalla lettura di questi “giambi” funebri, che occupano il nono posto nel pinax stilato dalla mano 
di Bessarione all’inizio del codice, il defunto appare incaricato, a somiglianza e nei medesimi 
anni dell’autore, di mansioni diplomatiche che lo inducevano a continui viaggi fra Trebisonda 
e Costantinopoli. A bordo della nave che lo riportava in patria venne colpito dal “contagio” — 
dobbiamo considerarlo realmente accidentale? — che ne causò la morte. 


La seconda parte della poesia, più oscura, fa allusione a eventi luttuosi che in tempi diversi 
sembrano avere colpito la sua casa. Il capofamiglia si era fatto ritrarre tra la moglie e i figli da anni 
scomparsi, e in particolare accanto al figlio prediletto, forse il più giovane, certo morto precocemente. 
Non sappiamo da chi o in che luogo, ma certamente il gruppo era raffigurato, secondo un modello 
ellenistico non insolito all'uso arcaizzante della pittura paleologa, in un mosaico o più probabilmente 
in un affresco sopra la tomba dell'ambasciatore. Questa doveva all'epoca trovarsi dentro il recinto se 
non, comera consuetudine dell'epoca, nel corpo stesso di una delle chiese imperiali di Trebisonda. 


Versi giambici sulla tomba di Michele Amirutza 


Marc. Gr. 533, f. 39 (ed. pr. Tomadakis 1948, Ἐτούρκεσεν 6 Γεώργιος Ἀμιρούτζης, pp. 245-246; 
Id. 1953, Ἀμιρούτζεια, pp. 60-61). 


Πόρον τ᾽ ἐφευρεῖν ἐν πέλουσιν ἀπόροις 
τιμᾶται πρέσβυς κἀπέσταλται πολλάκις 
πρὸς τὴν μεγάλην τοῦ κράτους ὄντως πόλιν, 
ἄγαν δ᾽ἀρίστως καὶ κατὰ τὰς ἐλπίδας 
χαίρων ἐκεῖθεν ἐνθάδε προσώρμιζεν, 5 
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ὅπου γε καὶ νῦν ἀπάρας αὖθις πάλιν 

πᾶσι τ᾽ ἐπιθεὶς λίαν ἄριστον τέλος 

οἷς τοῖς κρατοῦσιν ἦν ἀνατεθειμένος 
ἔφθη τὸν οἶκον οὐδόλως ἰδεῖν ἔτι, 

μέσον δὲ τοῦ πλοῦ θανατηφόρῳ νόσῳ 10 
ἄπνουν τὸ σῶμα καὶ ψυχῆς λιπὼν δίχα 
φθάνει μεταστὰς τῶν ἐπιγείων ἄνω, 

ὅπου περ ἀπῴχοντο τὰ φίλτατά οἱ, 

ἄλλος κατ᾽ ἄλλην τοῦ χρόνου περίοδον: 
οὓς περ θανόντας ζῶν ἔτι καὶ φῶς βλέπων 15 
γράψας ἑαυτὸν προσπαρέγραψεν πάλαι, 
ἄλλῃ μὲν ἄλλους, σὺν ἑαυτῷ δ᾽ ἐνθάδε 
τοῦτον τὸν φαιδρὸν καὶ καλὸν νεανίαν, 
ἅμα μὲν δηλῶν τοῦ βίου τὸ ἄστατον, 

ἅμα δὲ γ᾽ ἡμᾶς παρακαλῶν ἱκέτας 20 
θεῷ γενέσθαι, ὡς τύχωσι τῆς ἄνω 

δόξης καὶ χαρᾶς καὶ ἀϊδίου βίου. 


1 πόρον - ἀπόροις: Plat. Crit. 108e fortasse conferendum || 11 ἄπνουν - δίχα: cf. Poem. in obitu 
Theod. Palaeol. 7 ἄψυχον, ἄπνουν καὶ λόγου παντὸς δίχα || 12 μεταστὰς: cf. Bess., Monod. 
in obitu Cleop., р. 156, 4 Lampros (μέσον αὐτοῦ τῶν χειρῶν ἀποπτᾶσα μετέστη) || 16 ζῶν - 
βλέπων: Π. ХУШ 61 ζώει καὶ бра φάος ἠελίοιο; conferre possis Od. IV 540 et al. || 19 τοῦ - 
ἄστατον: cf. G. Кафе, Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, Berlin 1878, nr. 699, уу. 
5-6, р. 282 || 22 ἀῑδίου βίου: cf. LXX IV Μα. X 15 tov ἀίδιον τῶν εὐσεβῶν βίον necnon Or. de 
princip. I 8, 4, Gr. Naz. Or. XXXVIII 8 et al. 
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Per aprire vie di trattativa, per farsi largo tra le aporie della politica e la sua “impraticabilita 
(πέλουσιν ἀπόροις), Michele Amirutza é stato eletto ambasciatore (vv. 1-2). La diplomazia di questi 
anni é degnamente interpretata e servita (vv. 4-5), perfino coronata da occasionali successi (vv. 6-7). 
Ma Amirutza ora é morto in mare: di morte naturale? Certo in maniera improvvisa, quando era 
ancora а metà rotta di una traversata reale e metaforica dei frangenti dell'impero (vv. 3-10), “lasciando 
senz'anima e senza fiato il corpo” (ἄπνουν καὶ ψυχῆς δίχα). (L'immagine, usuale, di ascendenza 
classica e adoperata da Bessarione anche altrove, può avere qui significato nella simbologia della 
migrazione dell'anima, un tema platonico.) Dal corpo corrotto e abbandonato “senza soffio” sulla 
nave lo spirito dell’ambasciatore vola via e “trasvola al di sopra dei terrestri”: φθάνει μεταστὰς τῶν 
ἐπιγείων dvw, con metafora impiegata anche nella monodia in morte di Cleopa Paleologina, che 
come un uccello morendo “vola via dalle mani” del despota per raggiungere “quel preciso luogo” 
(ὅπου περ) al quale 1 suoi cari sono già “migrati” ciascuno, come gli uccelli, “in una diversa stagione”. 


Non insieme, ma in diversi periodi sono morti in effetti anche gli altri membri della famiglia, 
presumibilmente tutti in giovane età (notare anche l’uso del neutro plurale che li definisce: tà 
φίλτατα). E tutti sono morti quando l'ambasciatore “aveva ancora vita e luce" (ζῶν ἔτι καὶ φῶς 
βλέπων, ancora una volta una parafrasi quasi letterale da Omero, IL XVIII 61 ζώει καὶ ὁρᾷ φάος 
ἠελίοιο: cfr. Od. IV 540 et al.) e molto tempo prima: “da tempo’, dopo avere fatto raffigurare i propri 
familiari nel dipinto tombale che Bessarione descrive, Amirutza “si era inscritto in questa scena” 
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(οὕς [...] γράψας ἑαυτὸν προσπαρέγραψεν πάλαι, vv. 14-15) accanto al figlio minore, il νεανίας del 
у. 17, che irradia (φαιδρόν) una bellezza e mitezza (καλόν) precocemente dissipate nella morte. 
Se пеГазо dimesso di καλόν si coglie la colorazione del parlato, φαιδρόν, con l'accento avanzato 
sull'ultima sillaba prima della pausa interna, rima con Γἑαυτόν del у. 15 e con il δηλῶν del у. 18, 
che ne ripete identica la struttura ritmica, così come fa anche il verso successivo. Il susseguirsi 
dellossitona e delle due perispomene in cesura pentemimere produce un effetto di cadenza, con 
cui contrasta l'irregolarità della clausola αἱ у. 18 (τοῦ βίου τὸ ἄστατον, una rara proparossitona), 
a segnare il momento più propriamente “funebre” della poesia, che cita qui una formula tipica 
dellepigrammistica tombale greca (Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, Berlin 1878, 
nr. 699, vv. 5-6, p. 282). 


Disseminati nel dipinto (ἄλλῃ μὲν ἄλλους, nel v. 16, che fa da riscontro all'áÀAoc Kat’ ἄλλην 
del v. 14), i familiari defunti dell'ambasciatore Amirutza fissano lo spettatore-uditore: “mostrano 
l'instabilità della vita" e sollecitano i terrestri a farsi a propria volta ambasciatori, per impetrare 
da dio come da un monarca straniero (παρακαλῶν ἱκέτας, con espressione del gergo diplomatico 
regolarmente usata per le suppliche imperiali) una “gloria” (δόξα) non più solo espressa nello 
sfolgorio cerimoniale della gerarchia palatina, ma identificata con la "gioia e vita infinita" (kai χαρᾶς 
καὶ ἀιδίου βίου, formula biblica che si ritrova fin dai primi padri) della corte divina, archetipo celeste 
di ogni monarchia terrena. 


La Grande Capitale 


Al momento della stesura della poesia, Bessarione era dunque personalmente impegnato in un 
ruolo diplomatico, in missione tra Costantinopoli e l'impero di Trebisonda. Si può supporre che fosse 
il diretto interlocutore di Michele Amirutza. Nel secondo verso della poesia è scritto che Amirutza 
veniva spesso inviato πρὸς τὴν μεγάλην τοῦ κράτους ὄντως πόλιν: “alla Gran Capitale dell’impero”, 
il che equivale a dire, usualmente, Costantinopoli. Ma in questo caso la designazione puó forse 
essere più precisamente interpretata. Costantinopoli, del cui sovrano Bessarione è emissario, non si 
considera soltanto “una” delle capitali, ma è la capitale “veramente (ὄντως) grande" e imperante non 
solo sui territori in sua diretta giurisdizione, ma sull'intero appannaggio dinastico greco. Questo 
anche se Trebisonda, della cui dinastia regnante Bessarione é erede, séguita a fare impero a sé. Ma 
Bessarione riserva al sovrano di Costantinopoli il diritto all'universalità. 


Alla fine del 1424 Manuele II Paleologo aveva lasciato definitivamente la politica e aveva preso 
i voti insieme alla moglie, Elena Dagra$, nel monastero costantinopolitano del Pantokrator, oggi 
Zeyrek Cami, dovera morto ed era stato seppellito. Proprio allora Bessarione era arrivato nella 
capitale e aveva dedicato all'imperatore unorazione funebre: una monodia (Marc. Gr. 533, ff. 12- 
15Y [nr. 2]). In questo suo primo componimento secolare, pronunciato da un Bessarione appena 
sedicenne — come rivelato dalla cronologia di John Monfasani, confermata dalle fonti addotte da 
Braccini —, apparivano recenti le tracce degli studi retorici e frequenti le memorie classiche, in 
particolare le citazioni omeriche. Dalla lingua del βασιλεύς “il discorso fluiva più dolce del miele” 
(cfr. П. 1249). Come potrà tollerare un cosi lungo silenzio colui il cui parlare “ammaliante come un 
canto di Sirene attirava ciascuno a sé, come un magnete il ferro"? Manuele “era il re più buono e il 
guerriero piü forte un "occhio sempre vigile, indomito al sonno che tutto doma" 


Nel suo contemperare suggestione figurale e idealizzazione politica, nel suo tessuto di allusioni 
e reimpieghi, la monodia in morte di Manuele, pur essendo scritta in prosa, sta alle origini della 
poesia di Bessarione. La continua iperbole, le serie iterate di esclamazioni e d'interrogazioni, l'uso di 
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arcaismi e qualche abuso della congerie e della prosopopea tradiscono l'esordio di una ricerca stilistica 
cupamente raffinata. Ma, nella migliore tradizione bizantina, i momenti di maggiore drammaticità 
sono dei trompe-loeil: degli echeggiamenti e delle citazioni. L'imperatore rimasto confinato sotto 
terra, il cadavere silenzioso nella città in pianto (“Muto e senza fiato lo trasportavano, un cadavere 
inerte, quasi che mai nel mondo fosse nato, che mai avesse regnato...”), il salire dal mondo intero di 
una musica funebre (“Che intoni la terra un flebile canto...”), e soprattutto l'invocazione “O Bisanzio, 
Bisanzio, di tutte le città occhio abbagliante, meraviglia del mondo, porto salvo di naufraghi, rifugio 
di profughi..”, che riecheggia quasi letteralmente il celebre passo di Niceta Coniata (7, 1: Ὦ πόλις, 
πόλις, πόλεων πασῶν ὀφθαλμέ, ἄκουσμα παγκόσμιον, θέαμα ὑπερκόσμιον κτλ.), compongono il 
quadro solenne di un impero in lutto nelle sue antiche istituzioni: “Si affligge il senato, singhiozzano 
i principi, tutte le province si lamentano, gemono le citta, piangono i municipi, sono addobbate a 
nero le colonie... Leggi, giudici, foro, scanni, banchi dei tribunali: piangete..”, dove si richiamano, 
intenzionalmente, i famosi versi di Michele Coniata sulle rovine d’Atene (10, 19-22 Lampros Ποῦ 
νῦν τὰ σεμνὰ, τλημονεστάτη πόλις; | Ὡς φροῦδα πάντα καὶ κατάλληλα μύθοις, δίκαι, δικασταὶ, 
βήματα, ψῆφοι, νόμοι, | δημηγορίαι). 

In quanto rispecchiamento dell'impero celeste, Рипрего terreno non può che essere infinito. 
Questo é il dogma che traspare non solo dalla monodia in morte di Manuele II, ma anche dalle 
due poesie “giambiche” tramandate dal Marc. Gr. 533, di poco successive: i versi per gli arazzi 
raffiguranti Manuele II ed Elena Paleologhi in abito imperiale e monastico, commissionati dal loro 
secondogenito Teodoro despota di Mistrà. 


Sia l'occasione ecfrastica, sia la confezione poetica forniscono a questi versi di genere una 
non banale suggestione visiva. Ma lasciano in particolare comprendere l'ideologia sottesa a tutti gli 
epitaffi del piccolo corpus Marciano. 


Nei versi dedicati alla prima veste, la gloria imperiale “procede da dentro” (πᾶσα yap πρόεισιν 
ἡ βασιλέων | ἔσωθε δόξα, vv. 9-10) come da un abside illuminato “dal corteo di fiaccole di una 
discendenza di sovrani” (ἀνάκτων καὶ γένους dadovyia, vv. 3-4); riflette la gloria eterna e ne è la 
promessa (vv. 11-14). Dio stesso è ἀρωγὸς καὶ θέμεθλον καὶ κράτος, “difesa e legittimità e forza" 
dell'universo orbitante attorno a questi ἥλιοι pakpoi, a ciascun grande imperatore-sole custodito 
dalla Sua mano protesa. 


Per due arazzi raffiguranti i Paleologhi Manuele ed Elena 
in veste duplice, imperiale e monastica 
Marc. Gr. 533, f. 49V (ed. Lampros, PP III, pp. 281-282) 


Εἰς τὸ βασιλικὸν σχῆμα. 

Nójupa τιμῶν οἷς νομίζεται σέβειν 

τιμᾶν τε τοὺς φύσαντας οἷά περ θέμις 
ἐνταῦθα γράφω χρυσέοις ὡς χρυσίνους 
ὑμᾶς ἀνάκτων καὶ γένους δᾳδουχίᾳ, 
τιννὺς τὸ πρεσβύτατον γονεῦσι χρέος 5 
καὶ οἷς ἂν ἐξῇ χαρίτων μεμνημένος, 

ῥίζης ἀγαστῆς πορφυρώνυμος πρέμνος 
ὁποιοσοῦν Θεόδωρος ἐκφὺς δεσπότης. 
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Κἂν πᾶσα γὰρ πρόεισιν ἡ βασιλέων 

ἔσωθε δόξα, χρυσέοις δ οὖν ἡ θέμις 10 
ἐχρῆν πεποικίλθαι κροσσωτοῖς, ὡς ἔχῃ 
πλοῦτον τὸν ἔνδον ταῦτα δὴ παριστάναι 
καὶ δόξαν οὐράνιον, ἣν ἐν ἐλπίσιν 
εἰλήχατον ζῶντες μὲν ἄμφω δ᾽ ἀρτίως 
ἴσχεις τελείως πεφθακὼς σύ, γεννάδα, 15 
θεῷ παραστάς, βασιλεὺς ὢν τῇ θέσει, 
φύσει βασιλεύοντι τῶν βασιλέων. 
Ἐντεῦθεν ἡμᾶς, οὓς τεκὼν ἐξ ὀσφύος 
κέκρικας ἄρχειν Αὐσόνων κληρουχίας, 
ἄλλου μὲν ἄλλοις, ἀσμένως δ᾽ ἐμοῦ πέπλοις 20 
καὶ τοῖσδε τιμῶντός σε τοῖς δαιδαλέοις, 
χεῖρα προτείνων ὑψόθεν, καθ᾽ ἡλίους 
μακροὺς φυλάττοις τοῦ βασιλείου κράτους, 
φανεὶς ἀρωγὸς καὶ θέμεθλον καὶ κράτος. 


"Cfr. LXX, Gen. XXXV 11 βασιλεῖς ἐκ τῆς ὀσφύος σου ἐξελεύσονται (Vulg. “reges de lumbis 
tuis egredientur”). 


Alla dichiarazione di fede nei fondamenti teologici dell'autocrazia fa più avanti da controcanto, 
adombrata nei versi per il secondo arazzo, anche la dottrina ascetica e pessimistica della relatività 
e transitorieta del potere terreno: non solo nella circostanza occasionale (l'abdicazione al trono e la 
rinuncia al mondo da parte della coppia imperiale), ma nel suo corredo di immagini (gli "immensi 


confini della prosperità” divenuti oramai “cenere, polvere, terra” il bisso regale tramutato nella 
< >> . 
stoffa opaca e nera” della penitenza). 


Εἰς τὸ μοναδικὸν σχῆμα 
Marc. Gr. 533, f. 49V (ed. Lampros, PP III, pp. 282 5.) 


Ἐχρῆν ἀληθῶς ὡς φρονήσεως ὅρον 

καὶ γνώσεως ὕψωμα καὶ φρενῶν βάθος 
ὑμᾶς φανέντας ἐν βίῳ καὶ πρακτέοις 

ἐν πᾶσιν εὐδόκιμον ἀνῦσαι βίον 

ἀνενδεᾶ ξύμπαντος εὐκλεεστάτου 5 
λεληθέναι τε μηδόλως τίνων τίνα 

ὑμᾶς προσῆκεν ἀλλάττεσθαι πανσόφως. 
Ἄριστα δ᾽ἰθύναντες οἴακας κράτους 
ἀρχῆς βασιλείου τε τὸ πρίν καὶ χρόνους 
δεδειχότες κάλλιστα τῆς εὐζωίας, 10 
παθῶν ἐδουλώσατε ἑσμὸν τῷ λόγῳ 

ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας, 6 φασιν’, ἄρχειν ἠργμένης. 

Καὶ μαρτυρεῖ μοι τῷ λόγῳ ἡ καινότης 

τοῦ σχήματος, μάκαρες, ἐξηλλαγμένη. 
Πλούτου χύσιν γὰρ καὶ μέγα δόξηςπλάτος 15 
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ὑπέρτατον κράτος TE καὶ ὅρους ἄκρους 
εὐδαιμονίας ὡς τέφραν τε καὶ κόνιν 

καὶ χοῦν καταπτύσαντες γενναιοφρόνως, 
σχήματος ἠλλάξασθε τοῦ ἐπηρμένου 
σχῆμα μοναστῶν ἀμφίων τε βυσσίνων 20 
τἀμαυρὰ καὶ κελαινά, δεικνύντες ὅσου 
τιμᾶσθε ταπείνωσιν ἧς Χριστὸς τύπος. 
Οὐκοῦν θεῷ μάλιστα δὴ πεφιλμένοι. 
ἐγγύθεν ἡ μὲν παρακλήσεως λόγοις, 
αὐτὸς δὲ λιταῖς ὑψόθεν τοὺς φιλτάτους 25 
ἡμᾶς ποδηγοίητε οἶπερ ἀκτέον. 


` Cfr. Aristofane, Vesp. 846; Plat., Euthyphr. 3 ἀπ᾽ ἑστίας ἄρχεσθαι, “cominciare da capo”; la 
citazione ricorre anche nel Discorso ad Alessio IV Comneno, р. 128, 293 Chrysanthos. 


Questi versi d'occasione esprimono il tratto dominante, una contraddizione di fondo, 
nell’atteggiamento letterario e politico di Bessarione alla corte degli ultimi Paleologhi. Da un lato 
il senso della fine del mondo bizantino accomuna tutti i suoi scritti giovanili, e non solo perché il 
soggetto funebre è presente nella loro maggior parte (o nella migliore, selezionata nell'autografo 
Marciano), ma per una sensibilità “apocalittica” che sembra affiorarne. D’altro lato, in Bessarione 
sono affermati con insistenza e chiarezza i principî teorici, neoplatonico-cristiani, della monarchia 
bizantina, sui quali per undici secoli, dal primo Costantino in poi, Bisanzio si era retta. 
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Introduction: 
Philosophers and Philosophical Books in Byzantium 


It has often been remarked that the modern study of philosophy in Byzantium has suffered 
substantial delay; and yet the study of philosophical manuscripts produced in Byzantium between 
the 9^ and 15" c. has already produced many interesting contributions on individual mss. The 
mss. of the so-called “philosophical collection’ for example, have been studied thoroughly; the 
same holds true for several 13" / 14" с. mss. containing works by Plato and Aristotle. Moreover, 
over the course of the last years several paleographical and codicological studies on indivual mss. 
have highlighted the way late Byzantine scholars collaborated, and have helped us reconstruct the 
libraries of these scholars to some extent. Nonetheless, the great historical importance of these 
studies notwithstanding, we are still lacking the general picture, if there is one, of the history of 
philosophical books in Byzantium. 


Byzantine mss. pose a threefold set of questions: 1) that of their models; 2) that of the milieux 
in which they were produced and later read; 3) that of the importance of a ms. from the point 
of view of the text-tradition of the transmitted texts. Yet, while reviewing literature on individual 
Byzantine philosophical mss. one cannot help but notice that the way we answer these questions 
changes over time and so changes the way we discuss all possibile issues concerning philosophical 
manuscripts in Byzantium. In particular we are interested in the following issues: 

e Collections of manuscripts and the constitution of libraries, either public or private; 

• ‘The existence in every period in Byzantine history of manuscripts of “reference” exhibiting 
multiple layers of scholia written at different times, and the meaning of their presence in 
Byzantine libraries; 

• The way Byzantine copysts and scholars worked, the creation of “editions” of ancient 
philosophical texts through collation of different exemplars present in a library, the 
interpolations in the texts by notable Byzantine scholars; 

e ‘The nature of the autographs (stricto sensu) of Byzantine philosophers; 

e ‘The specific textual problems arising from the copying of earlier material such as commentaries, 
in particular the relation between text(s) and diagrams; 

e Те connection between the production of manuscripts and the study of philosophy under а 
didaskalos: the reflection in mss. of oral teachings; the collective enterprises of learning and 
working together on philosophical texts; aspects of the collaboration between didaskalos and 
students and their reflection in mss. 

• ‘The reflections in mss. of the different “authorial practices" apparent in the Byzantine scholars’ 
way of organizing, arranging, copying, commenting and excerpting earlier material. 
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We are well aware that such an agenda is not novel. Indeed, in our own way, we are all convinced 
of the importance of these aspects for scholarship. However, we would like to put an emphasis on 
the changes of these aspects through time; we would like to understand more deeply the extent 
to which the alteration of these practices and problems in the making of philosophical books is 
reflected differently over time, and eventually discover to what extent we can track down these 
mutations to changes in Byzantine society and the way scholarship and literature was conceived. 
We are also interested in understanding how the study of these problems in the different periods 
of Byzantine intellectual history might aid us when approaching and editing these texts. Thus we 
propose to approach the three aforementioned questions (the models of mss, the milieux in which 
they were produced, their afterlife) according to a social and cultural perspective, in order to link 
changes in the production and circulation of philosophical mss. to changes and innovation in the 
way Byzantine scholars conceived and constructed paideia in Byzantium. 
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A Byzantine “Portal” for Scholia on the Organon 
or the Use of Reference Signs and Numbers in Princeton MS. 173 


Manuscripts transmitting the Organon are usually known as copious pools of information 
not only with regard to commenting or teaching methods (interlinear glosses, diagrams, marginal 
commentaries or individual scholia etc.), but also with regard to the bulk of exegetical material at 
the disposal of a scholar or circle of scholars. Such manuscripts not infrequently imply the existence 
of one or more codices that were put to use to provide a rigorous and exact interpretation of the 
Aristotelian text. In this respect, technical conventions such as reference signs or Greek numerals 
serve as a means to attach exegetical material to the Aristotelian treatises as well as to organize 
marginal/interlinear text layout. Even more interesting, however, is the fact that these tools 
occasionally offer important clues regarding the method employed by a medieval scholar to access 
his notes or books; thus, they might point towards their direct manuscript sources. Princeton MS. 
173 offers an excellent example of such a case or the opportunity to study how a Byzantine scholiast 
would bring together, organize, display and finally refer to the content of different manuscripts. 
[For Princeton MS. 173 see S. Kotzabassi, “Aristotle’s Organon and Its Byzantine Commentators’, 
Princeton University Library Chronicle 64.1 (Automn 2002) 61 - 62; $. Kotzabassi - М. P. Sevéenko, 
Greek Manuscripts at Princeton, Sixth to Nineteenth Century: A Descriptive Catalogue, Princeton NJ, 
Princeton University Press, 2010, pp. 147-149; an online digitized copy of the manuscript can be 
accessed at http://arks.princeton.edu/ark:/88435/tb09j565d. A register of scholia and diagrams on 
Analytica posteriora I.1-2 in Princeton MS 173 as well as other codices is being prepared by us and 
Dr. Vito Lorusso (Universitat Hamburg). | 


On the 164 bombycine folios of Princeton MS. 173 an anonymous scribe of the late 13 century 
has copied most of the treatises comprising the Organon: De interpretatione (ff. 1 - 15v), Analytica 
priora (ff. 15v - 78), Analytica posteriora (ff. 78 - 118; with lost text between f. 81v, I 4, 73b39 д | 
τοίνυν and f. 82, I 6, 74b18 ση]μεῖον) and Topica (ff. 118 — 164v des. mut. VI 10, 148a29 ὑπάρχει). 
In the margins the same copyist as well as later scribes added exegetical material deriving from 
various sources (Alexander of Aphrodisias, Themistios, loannes Philoponos, Michael Psellos, Leon 
Magentenos, Nikephoros Gregoras). Numerous scholia, glosses, diagrams, annotations regarding 
commentators and corrections of the Aristotelian text are attributable to Ioannes Chortasmenos 
(са. 1370 - 1436/37). Based on the historical context of Chortasmenos’ autograph notes on ff. 78r 
and 118v, Sophia Kotzabassi has pointed out that these editorial interventions possibly occurred 
between the years 1397 and 1410, or even before that [Kotzabassi 2002, pp. 58 - 59]. There is, 
however, another interesting feature: a large number of reference signs as well as Greek reference 
numbers in the codex (mostly in red ink) must have been added by the Byzantine scholar (or 
someone who had access to his library or notes). We may distinguish two groups of these tools in 
Princeton MS. 173: (a) those connecting glosses/scholia/diagrams with either the Aristotelian text, 
or other scholiast material; (b) those signs or numbers deriving in all probability from the same 
hand and which - upon initial examination -- seem to adhere to no text. 
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Before its conservation treatment in 2001, Princeton MS. 173 included between ff. 115 and 
116 a loose folio, which, on the basis of its watermark, should be dated to around 1425 or thereafter; 
all texts and diagrams on it were copied by Ioannes Chortasmenos [Kotzabassi 2002, p. 59]. This 
leaf is today preserved separately as Princeton MS. 173A [Kotzabassi 2010, p. 150] and transmits 
alternately ten passages deriving from: 


• thecommentary of Ioannes Philoponos on Analytica posteriora I (seven excerpts bearing i. the 
reference numbers p^' - psy" = Commentaria т Aristotelem Graeca XIII.3, рр. 186.30 - 187.6, 
9 - des. 188.7 ἐπιθήσει; 189.7 – 20; ii. the reference numbers phe’ - pal = CAG ХШ.3, pp. 
195.5 - 16; 198.6 - 25; 201.29 - 202.5 des. mut. οἷόν Te); 


« the Analytica posteriora (one excerpt with the reference number p46’ = I 16, 79023 - 32 
συλλογισμοῦ); 


• the respective paraphrasis of Themistios (two excerpts without any reference numbers or signs 
= CAG VI, pp. 29.31 - 31.17). 


Numbers, lemmata, diagrams, references concerning Themistios and Philoponos and 
annotations were copied in red ink, whereas the text of the scholia in dark brown. Reference numbers 
p^' -- p^ are to be found again over the respective passages of the Analytica posteriora in Princeton 
MS. 173, ff. 88-89v not connecting prima facie any of the marginal/interlinear scholiast material 
to the Aristotelian text. The similar ductus and the red ink, however, indicate that Chortasmenos 
himself was the one who in all probability added the reference numbers between the lines of the 
Aristotelian treatise in order to link the content of the folio with the respective Aristotelian passages 
in the manuscript of Princeton. But, since there are more reference numbers concerning the sequence 
of scholia on Analytica posteriora before p^' and after p^G', where is the rest of this material today? 


The answer may lie in Leuven MS. FDWM 1, a group of fifty-two loose folios containing scholia and 
diagrams, which towards the end of the 19" с. were organized into seven dossiers. The first six dossiers 
contain comments on sections of the Analytica priora 1, both books of Analytica posteriora and Topica 
I; the exegetical material commenting on Analytica priora until I 26, 42b28 is preceded by reference 
signs in red ink, whereas the rest of the scholia and diagrams are introduced by means of (Greek) 
reference numbers; all texts in this “scrapbook” were copied by Ioannes Chortasmenos [for a thorough 
description of the content in the first six dossiers see M. Cacouros, “Un manuel de logique organisé par 
Jean Chortasménos et destiné à l'enseignement (catalogage du manuscrit)” Revue des Etudes Byzantines 
54 (1996) 67 - 106. An online digitized copy of the manuscript under the title “Logica graeca” is 
accessible at http://resolver.lias.be/get pid?view&usagetype- VIEW. MAIN,VIEW &pid=2568573]. 
Of particular significance for our investigation is the second section of the third dossier transmitting 
comments of Themistios and Philoponos on Analytica posteriora I and having exactly the same text 
layout as Princeton MS. 173A. This part of the "Logica graeca" includes ff. 1-2v and 4-5v containing 
excerpts from the commentary of Philoponos; the passages are numbered from pon’ to ρπθ΄ and from 
pm’ to σιβ΄ respectively (excerpts deriving from the paraphrasis of Themistios bear no reference sign 
or number). The lost f. 3 of the dossier is in fact the loose folio in the Princeton manuscript, because (a) 
it transmits the missing text of the dossier and (b) the scholia pon’ - рлӨ', ρπη΄ - σιβ΄ correspond to the 
reference numbers over the text of the Analytica posteriora in Princeton MS. 173, ff. 86v-88 and 89v- 
91. The same relevance is to be confirmed also for scholia of the "Logica graeca 5 which are preceded 
by a reference sign; e.g. the scholia in Leuven MS. FDWM 1, dossier I, 1v(=r) - r(=v) are connected 
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by means of reference signs with the text of the Analytica priora 1 in Princeton MS. 173, ff. 22v - 231. 
It should be noted that these designating-scholia symbols are copied in the Princeton MS. 173 in a 
somewhat larger size than the reference signs connecting marginal scholia to the Aristotelian text. 


It seems that M. Wallies must have used “Logica graeca” for his edition of Philoponos’ 
commentary on Analytica posteriora |Cacouros 1996, pp. 86 - 87. The manuscript was given 
the siglum $ (= “Fragmenta Senensia”); see CAG XIII.3, pp. xiii - xiv]. The examination of the 
Philoponian scholion p^e' in the loose folio of the Princeton manuscript makes it quite clear that by 
1909 Princeton MS. 173A was still in its proper place as part of Leuven MS. FDWM 1 [for the text 
of the scholion p^e' cf. CAG XIII.3, рр. 195.5 - 16; then see the apparatus criticus for the ll. 11 -- 16]. 
Moreover, the seventh and last dossier of the “Logica graeca” contains half of the missing folio of 
the Analytica posteriora in Princeton MS. 173 [between ff. 81 - 82; see also above; the recto of the 
mutilated folio contains Analytica posteriora I 4, 73039 τὸ τυχὸν - 74417 ἦν ἄλ[λο, whereas the verso 
of the folio transmits I 5, 74a28 - 6, 7466 οὐ δυνατόν]. This “exchange” may be explained by the fact 
that both Leuven MS. FDWM 1 and Princeton MS. 173 belonged to the Library of the Seminario 
Arcivescovile in Siena at the time G. Rabehl was examining the first manuscript on behalf of M. 
Wallies [for the provenance of “Logica graeca” see Cacouros 1996, pp. 86 - 87; for the provenance of 
Princeton MS. 173 see Kotzabassi 2010, p. 149]; the two dislocations, therefore, must have occurred 
while Wallies’ co-worker was collating the text after his task came to an end. 


Finally, it is the information given by Chortasmenos himself that seems to confirm a parallel use of 
the two manuscripts. In “Logica graeca’, dossier Ша, f. 14v the Byzantine scholar quotes a passage from 
the Analytica posteriora with regard to the paraphrasis of Themistios; the excerpt of the paraphrasis 
should correspond to “thirty-seven verses of Aristotelian text in the old book" (Θεμιστίου φιλοσόφου 
εἰς τὰ αυτά, ἤγουν ἀπὸ τοῦ «εἰ οὖν ἔστιν ἡ ἀποδεικτικὴ ἐπιστήμη ἐξ ἀναγκαίων ἀρχῶν» [I 6, 7405] μέχρι 
τοῦ «τῶν δὲ συμβεβηκότων μὴ καθ᾽ αὑτά» [I 6, 75418] καὶ τὰ ἑξῆς. στίχοι εἰς τὸ παλαιὸν τὸ βιβλίον AC’). 
If one added the - in all probability -- eight missing verses from the half folio (verso) mentioned above 
(Chortasmenos’ quote begins just one verse before the point where the folio gets mutilated) to the 
twenty-nine verses of f. 82r and 82v (until v. 8), one would then indeed get a total of thirty-seven verses. 


The aforementioned f. 3 of dossier ШЬ is not the only case of missing text from Leuven MS. 
FDWM 1 [for a list of the lost passages see Cacouros 1996, p. 98]. Would the reference signs in 
Princeton MS. 173 be of any help in indicating manuscripts that include material missing from 
Chortasmenos “scrapbook”? In this respect, Vat. Barb. gr. 164 may contain some of the lost scholia 
of the “Logica graeca” [for the Vatican manuscript see A. Turyn, Codices Graeci Vaticani saeculis 
XIII e XIV scripti annorumque notis instructi, Vatican Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1964, pp. 
86 - 87. An online digitized copy of the manuscript can be accessed at http://digi-vatlib.it/view/ 
MSS_Barb.gr.164 ]. The manuscript was copied by the scribe Alexios, who finished his task in 
1294. It contains the Organon as well scholia written by the student of Chortasmenos, Georgios 
Gennadios Scholarios (са. 1400 — after 1472) [PLP, п. 27304]. The Vaticanus transmits on the 
margins of f. 63r scholia on Analytica priora I 10, 3067-37, which were copied by an anonymous 
scribe (perhaps of the 14" c.); the four out of six reference signs designated to these scholia (the last 
of them is drawn slightly different), are to be found again in the same sequence and over exactly 
the same passages in the Princeton manuscript, f. 24rv; three of them refer to Aristotelian text not 
commented in Leuven MS. FDWM 1 [3007 - 31], whereas the fourth one, besides designating a 
scholion of Magentenos’ commentary on the Analytica priora [Ἰωάννου Ιραμματικοῦ τοῦ Φιλοπόνου 
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εἰς τὰ Πρότερα ἀναλυτικὰ τοῦ Ἀριστοτέλους ὑπόμνημα. Μαγεντηνοῦ σχόλια εἰς τὰ αὐτά. Σύνοψις 
περὶ τῶν συλλογισμῶν, Venice 1536, XIr: καὶ διὰ τῶν ὅρων ... κυρίως ἀναγκαῖον] to the respective 
Aristotelian passage [3053] - 32], is anonymously copied in both Vat. Barb. στ. 164 and Leuven 
MS. FDWM 1, dossier VI, f. 5v. Furthermore, one of the two diagrams sketched by the anonymous 
scribe in the Vaticanus is also drawn by Chortasmenos in the “Logica graeca”. 


Besides Leuven MS. FDWM 1 and its “lost” folio, there might be another group of Organon 
manuscripts also related to the Princeton manuscript due to editorial annotations of Chortasmenos: 
Par. gr. 1846 (14° c., 274 half), Vat. gr. 209 (14° c., end) and Vat. gr. 1018 (15% с.) [M. Cacouros, “Jean 
Chortasménos, Katholikos didaskalos, annotateur du Corpus logicum dü a Néophytos Prodromènos”, 
in S. Luca - Г. Perria (eds.), Ὀπώρα. Studi in onore di mgr Paul Canart per il LXX compleanno, vol. II, 
Rome 1998, pp. 185 - 225; В. Mondrain, “La constitution de corpus d’Aristote et de ses commentateurs 
aux ХШ - ХГУ siècles”, Codices Manuscripti 29 (January 2000) 11 - 33; digitized copy of Par. gr. 1846 
at http://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b107228898 ]. In this case, the Aristotelian texts at issue are the 
second and third part of Analytica priora I (Περὶ εὐπορίας προτάσεων, chapters 27-31; Περὶ ἀναλύσεως 
συλλογισμῶν, chapters 32-45); Greek numbers introducing scholia of Leon Magentenos and Ioannes 
Philoponos in all three manuscripts seem to correspond (with some exceptions) to the position of 
respective reference numbers in Princeton MS. 173, which otherwise would be copied between the 
lines of the Aristotelian treatise without any obvious connection to marginal and interlinear scholia. 
Beside reference numbers, however, the text layout of some scholia, decorative elements and glosses in 
both Par. gr. 1846 and its apograph Vat. gr. 209 [for the dependence ofthe the Vaticanus on the Parisinus 
see the detailed description of D. Reinsch in the online database of Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca 
et Byzantina (CAGB) at http://cagb-db.bbaw.de/index.xql] provide indications that either one of the 
two manuscripts, or the exemplar of the Parisinus, is related with the Princeton manuscript [see for 
instance Princeton MS. 173, ff. 46v - 47r and Par. gr. 1846, ff. 117 - 118]. 


Finally, there is an interesting feature concerning the text history of scholia attributed in the 
codex of Paris (and in Vat. gr. 209) to its scribe Neophytos Prodromenos. On ff. 53v, 63, 68v, 101v, 
104, 105, 121, 129, 130, 137v, 138, 175v, 177 the copyist added his name next to scholia on Analytica 
priora; in five of these cases it seems that the text is the same or nearly the same as marginal scholia 
or interlinear glosses of Princeton MS. 173. 





Analytica priora Par. gr. 1846 Princeton MS. 173 





I 14, 33b25 - 40 f. 68v in marg. inf. scholion (inc. ἤγουν f. 28v in marg. ext. only the diagrams 
ἐνδέχεται πάντα, des. ἀποφατικοῦ τοῦ 
ἐναντίου) and two diagrams 





I 27, 43a33 - 35 f. 105r in marg. ext. scholion (inc. ἐπειδὴ f. 41v in marg. ext./inf. 
αἰσθητοὶ [ἐπεὶ αἰσθητὰ Princeton MS. 173] 
λέγονται, des. οὐκ ἐφαρμόζει τοῦτο) 





133, 47629 - 34 f. 1211 in marg. ext. scholion (inc. ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ | f. 48r two glosses supra lineas 11 - 12 
φθείρεσθαι, des. καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ Μίκκαλος) 

















П 1, 52539 f. 137v in marg. ext. scholion (inc. ὅταν f. 54v glossa supra lineam 15 
δηλονότι, des. σχήματος σώζη) 

II 1, 52540 Ё 137v in marg. ext. scholion (inc. ἔτι δὲ εἰς f. 54v glossa supra lineam 16 et in 
ποίους ταυτισμοὺς βλεπτέον, des. συναγαγεῖν | marg. ext. 
συμπέρασμα) 
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The possibility that Neophytos had access to Princeton MS. 173 (in the possession of 
Chortasmenos probably after 1397), cannot be ruled out; this hypothesis, of course, is in need of 
further investigation. In any case, the documentation strategies provided by the different layers of 
reference methods in the Princeton manuscript give us a hint concerning not only the network of 
scholars involved in the circulation of texts commenting on the Aristotelian Logic during the Late 
Byzantine period, but also the extent and complexity of the exegetical material that a Byzantine 
scholiast was willing to employ while using his library. 
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Achieving and Displaying Polymathy in Palaiologan Byzantium 
Nikephoros Gregoras and Vaticanus Graecus 116 


The present paper starts by making the claim that in the early Palaiologan period polymatheia 
is construed as an essential characteristic of the Byzantine philosopher's public persona. It also 
argues that the polymathic imperative is reflected both in the philosophical education (how one 
learns philosophy) and in the portrayal of the acquired philosophical expertise, as evidenced by 
‘editions’ of one’s collected works, a wide-spread practice among late Byzantine pepaideumenoi. In 
other words, one used ‘polymathic’ manuscripts to learn philosophy and, then, once a philosopher, 
one produced ‘polymathic’ codices in order to demonstrate his or her erudition. 


To substantiate its initial claim, the inquiry starts by surveying the learned early Palaiologan 
discourse of polymatheia and the related philomatheia and polypragmosyne, or love for learning and 
curiosity. Next, it proceeds by investigating two case studies, namely two Palaiologan manuscripts— 
BAR, MS Gr. 10 and Vat. gr. 116—, the former intended for instruction, while the latter represents, 
in my view, its conceiver’s idea of portraying a philosophical persona. 


Polymathy and intellectual curiosity 


As he addressed his students, the philosopher and rhetorician Michael Psellos (1018-78) 
wrote that “[t]he philosopher must be a man of all sorts (παντοδαπὸν) and strive not only to know 
sciences and arts whose natural product is wisdom and understanding, but also to study history, to 
be keen on geography, and to have some expertise in the rest of ‘music, by which I mean not just 
music making with physical instrument but all word-based history and culture and, in a word, the 
whole complex of deep and broad learning (καὶ τὴν ἄλλην ἁπλῶς εὐμάθειάν τε καὶ πολυμάθειαν)᾽ 
(Tr. John Duffy). Thus, Psellos related philosophy, eumatheia or ‘deep learning’ and polymatheia or 
mastery of wide-ranging knowledge. One finds a similar understanding of philosophy in the letters 
of Michael Italikos (са. 1090?-before 1157) who employed the concept of to philomathes in order to 
justify the wide range of his own intellectual pursuits. 


The idea of the philosopher as a lover of learning and master of knowledge persisted in the 
early Palaiologan period as well. Theodore Metochites (1270-1332), for instance, envisaged his 
collection of philosophical essays, the so-called Semeioseis gnomikai, as a witness to his erudition 
(πολυµαθία) and styled them after Plutarchs Moralia, the latter being a model of polymatheia 
themselves, according to Metochites. Among the next generation of scholars, Metochites’s disciple 
Nikephoros Gregoras commented on the relation between philomatheia and philosophy in at least 
three of his philosophical texts and noted that, in addition to polymathy, the philosopher is marked 
also by an inquisitive mind and curiosity, as (s)he ambitiously examines all things. 
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The Byzantine discourse of polymathy, as the intellectual backdrop against which a philosophical 
persona is constructed, relates to the discourses of intellectual curiosity (polypragmosyne) and 
innovation. While polymathy stresses the multiplicity of knowledge or its profundity, both curiosity 
and innovation refer to its ‘limits! The classical tradition defined polypragmosyne as unhealthy curiosity, 
nosiness and meddlesomeness. It also, however, related polypragmosyne with scholarly inquiry and 
this connection becomes more prominent from the Hellenistic period onwards. In Byzantium, some 
philosophers, such as Psellos and Italikos, justified their interest in transgressing certain epistemic 
boundaries, like studying the Chaldean Oracles, for instance, by appealing to polymatheia. 


Acquiring polymathy: Blemmydess Aristotelian compendium and BAR, MS Graecus 10 


While Byzantine scholars claim to be versed in all sciences by calling themselves polymaths 
or, alternatively, justify being versed in too many sciences appealing to the same ideal, their modern 
students also argue that a Byzantine philosopher inevitably left traces in all disciplines of the trivium 
and quadrivium. Thus, the present paper is interested in illustrating the polymathy of Byzantine 
philosophers, especially during the early Palaiologan period, as it manifests itself in the manuscript 
evidence. In other words, the present inquiry aims to offer a preliminary sketch of the early Palaiologan 
polymathic horizon of the philosopher, that is what the so-called polymath in late Byzantium learned 
and knew and how (s)he used polymathy to construct their social and political persona. 


The paper offers two case studies, the first being a thirteenth-century codex, BAR, MS Gr. 10, 
which is kept today in the Library of the Romanian Academy of Sciences. The manuscript transmits 
an incomplete copy of Nikephoros Blemmydes’s Aristotelian compendium. 


Among the works of the renowned philosopher of the empire in Nicaea Nikephoros Blemmydes 
(d. after 1269), a prominent place occupy his so-called Epitome logica and Epitome physica. The use 
of these two titles for the sake of convenience is in fact misleading as we shall see, since what we 
have in fact is a single work, a compendium of Aristotelian philosophy, including logic, physics, 
astronomy and meteorology. A recognized authority already in his lifetime, Blemmydes became a 
point of reference for the Palaiologan scholars as of the end of the thirteenth century. Chunks of 
Blemmydess works were incorporated into other similar compendia, such as Joseph Rhakendytes’s 
Encyclopedia and, in general, received a wide reception reaching up to the nineteenth century. 
Rhakendytes, in turn, was the one Metochitess disciple Gregoras addressed with an appeal to the 
former to develop further the scientific and philosophical project started by the latter. According to 
Gregorass Letter 22, Metochites’s scholarly enterprise needed two additions in order to be brought 
to perfection, namely a treatment of the logical treatises of Aristotle, ie. the Organon, and of the 
Metaphysics. Metochites had omitted them and Gregoras urged Joseph not to do the same in order 
to be able to demonstrate ultimately that Aristotle's cosmological assumptions were in agreement 
with the postulates of Ptolemy. 


Thus, it is reasonable to suppose that Blemmydess Aristotelian compendium, on its own, and 
through its reception in Rhakendytes’s Encyclopedia, was a study tool an early Palaiologan scholar 
could have used or had in mind as an example of a knowledge corpus containing the basics of 
Aristotle's philosophy. What I propose here is to see Blemmydess compendium as an example of a 
coherent corpus of knowledge which illustrates the polymathic ideal. 
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Displaying polymathy: Nikephoros Gregoras in Vat. gr. 116 


A note on f. 62r of Vat. gr. 116 labels it as a collection of Gregorass ἐπιστολαὶ кой προσφωνήµατα 
kaidoyot. Vat. gr. 116 dates to the first half of the fourteenth century and it is one of the most important 
codices preserving Gregorass epistolary corpus. It also transmits his orations, progymnasmata, the 
Platonising dialogue Philomathes, his Antiogia and the Life of John of Hérakleia. The Vaticanus, 
however, also preserves Maximos Planoudes’s translation into Greek of Ciceros Somnium Scipionis 
(Е. 1r-4r) and Macrobiuss commentary of the latter (ff. 4r-54r, 571-611). The second case study 
surveys the marginal signs accompanying the translation of Macrobius’s Commentary and uses them 
as a key in interpreting the Vaticanus as the result of Gregorass attempt to display his ‘polymathic 
philosophical persona. 
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Editing Byzantine Philosophical Texts, a Proposal 


Karl Krumbacher (1856-1909) is rightly considered to be the founder of Byzantine Studies as 
a university discipline. After his Habilitation in 1884, he began giving lectures at the University of 
Munich on a regular basis, but was still earning his living as a teacher at the Ludwigsgymnasium in 
Munich. In the winter semester of 1886/87 he lectured on “The History of Byzantine Literature from 
Justinian to the Conquest of Constantinople in 1453”. In 1890 he became an extraordinarius and in 
1895 an ordinarius member of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. It was in 1895 that he first filed 
a request with the Bavarian Ministry of Education to establish an institute (Universitàtseminar) for 
Medieval and Modern Greek Philology at the University of Munich. This request was unfortunately 
rejected by the Bavarian Parliament in 1896. In 1897 he became a professor ordinarius at the 
University of Munich, but it was not until 1898 that the Bavarian Ministry of Culture finally approved 
the creation of the Institute of Medieval and Modern Greek Philology at the University of Munich, 
which was the first of its kind in western Europe. The establishment of the Institute gave the young 
discipline of Byzantine Studies its institutional foundation. However, what further contributed to 
the general acceptance of this discipline in the scholarly world was without doubt the publication 
of Krumbacher’s monumental history of Byzantine Literature, which is still read today in its second 
edition(1897). Less well known is the much slimmer first edition of this work that had appeared in 
print six years earlier in 1891. I would like to quote a short passage from the introduction to this first 
edition inasmuch as it vividly describes the difficulties that Krumbacher was facing in the process of 
establishing the new discipline. 


“If a natural scientist declared that he is interested only in lions and eagles, in fir trees and 
roses, in pearls and precious stones, but not in such revolting or ugly objects as a spider, a burdock 
or sulphuric acid, he would earn nothing but scorn. In the field of literary studies, so it seems, this 
kind of gourmet is omnipresent. [...] Recently one of the brightest stars in the historical-philological 
firmament of Europe has warned me with emphatic words against the study ofthese ghastly centuries 
and their spiritual products. According to him, the attitude of sincere admiration for antiquity and 
its pedagogical force would dwindle if philology went astray on this dangerous path. I should repent 
and turn back to the to the aesthetic nourishment of classical antiquity.” 


This expressive statement captures the atmosphere of disinterest, mistrust and even suspicion 
that many of Krumbacher’s contemporaries felt towards the study of Byzantine literature. From these 
lines we glean what kind of prejudices they nurtured: Byzantine texts are as revolting as spiders, as 
thorny as burdocks and even, metaphorically speaking, as corrosive as sulphuric acid. Moreover, 
they are devoid of content to the point that texts from classical antiquity must appear to the aesthetic 
nourishment in comparison. In short, Krumbacher was apparently facing an audience that was at once 
unaware of the richness of the Byzantine literary heritage and suspicious about its value. 
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Today, almost one and a half centuries later, the position of Byzantine Studies as a whole has 
radically changed. Hardly anyone in the scholarly world is unaware of the richness of the Byzantine 
literary heritage and it would now seem absurd not to recognize the value of studying it. And yet, 
incredible as it may seem, there is still one area within the realm of Byzantine Studies where the 
situation is, or has been until just a few years ago, comparable to that Krumbacher faced during 
his lifetime, in terms of both the diffusion of texts and, sadly enough, also an appreciation of the 
value of studying them. I am referring to the relatively new discipline of the history of Byzantine 
philosophy. Let me provide some examples. At the end of the 1960s Klaus Oehler remarked, as 
later quoted on the first page of the first volume of Herbert Hunger’s Die hochsprachliche profane 
Literatur der Byzantiner (p. 3), 


“The investigation of the history of the reception of ancient philosophy in the Byzantine world 
is, in comparison with other aspects of Byzantine Studies, merely at an initial stage. The decades of 
neglect significantly impair today the examination of the intellectual foundations of the Byzantine 
Middle Ages. In spite of a number of singular achievements that are worthy of admiration, the field 
of Byzantine philosophy as a whole still remains a terra incognita. There are but a very few areas of 
research within the field of humanities today that have been so scarcely investigated” 


Let me add another example. During the last decades of the twentieth century, as I have 
recently learned from my senior colleagues, papers on the history of Byzantine philosophy were still 
regularly returned to their respective authors by the editor of the major scholarly organ of Byzantine 
Studies in Europe, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, with an explicit remark that there is no such discipline 
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аз “History of Byzantine Philosophy 


Much has changed since the late 1960s when Oehler considered the history of Byzantine 
philosophy a terra incognita. Nowadays we possess some important critical editions that have 
appeared in the Bibliotheca Teubneriana, Corpus philosophorum medii aevi - philosophi byzantini 
and elsewhere. In the near future we can expect further editions of Byzantine philosophical texts in 
the recently founded series Byzantinisches Archiv - Series Philosophica, and we can even hope that 
still more new series will be established. Hardly a single issue of Byzantinische Zeitschrift comes 
out without a contribution on an aspect of Byzantine philosophy. And yet, in my opinion, this 
particular area within the realm of Byzantine Studies has not yet fully unfolded its potential. One of 
the main reasons for this situation is the simple fact that there are still not enough reliable critical 
editions and translations that would make texts of Byzantine philosophers accessible to the wider 
circles of the scholarly community and provide a solid foundation for their investigation. While 
researchers into the historical literature of the Byzantines can securely rely on the many volumes 
of the Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, there is only a comparatively small number of high- 
quality editions of Byzantine philosophical texts. There are many reasons for this unfortunate state 
of affairs, and I shall briefly enumerate just a few of them. To produce a “good” critical edition, 
which presupposes competence in both the history of philosophy and Byzantine textual criticism, 
and requires dedication and time from the prospective editors, does not always yield a return in 
terms of career advancement or success in funding applications. Many funding schemes tend to 
reward “unprecedented innovation” and “frontier research” and have nothing but scorn for projects 
that promise to produce a critical edition of an unknown Byzantine philosopher. 


While in some cases it may be useless to “kick against the pricks” of our times and try to 
convince research foundations that what leads to true paradigm shifts in the field of Byzantine 
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Studies at the moment are not adventurous hypotheses, but a dependable critical edition of a 
hitherto unknown author, I would like to use the opportunity offered by this round table to discuss 
what, in my opinion, a “good” critical edition of a Byzantine philosophical text is. 


In doing so, I shall rely on the guidelines for the publication of texts in the renowned Corpus 
Fontium Historiae Byzantinae (Règles pour la publication des textes dans le corpus fontium 
historiae byzantinae) that appeared in the Bulletin d’information et de coordination of the Association 
Internationale des Etudes Byzantines in 1968. I shall rehearse some of the most obvious features of 
“good” critical editions that are independent of whether or not the edited text is on the subject of 
philosophy, but my main objective is to underline some features that need to be present in every 
“good” edition of a Byzantine philosophical text in order to provide future generations of historians 
of Byzantine philosophy with firm foundations for their work. I based my recent edition of Bessarions 
De Natura et Arte (Hamburg, Meiner 2015) on similar principles and I hope to implement these 
rules in other editions of Byzantine philosophical texts that I may undertake in the future. In 
making the following proposal, I do not want to prescribe any rules, but to open up a discussion 
that will eventually lead to the formulation of commonly accepted rules and recommendations. 


What follows is in part a translation, in part an adaptation and in part an enhancement of the 
Régles from the Bulletin of 1968. 


I. Each edition should contain at least 1) an introduction, 2) text and its translation 3) a number 
of indices 


1) The introduction should contain: 
a) brief information about the author and his work; 


b) a detailed description of the manuscripts and detailed observations on their interrelationships; 
if possible or appropriate, depending on the type of transmission, viz. open’ or ‘closed, it should 
present a stemma or several stemmata; observations on the particular features of the script of 
each of the copyists and their errors; 


c) an exhaustive list of all preceding translations and editions of the text and a bibliography 
concerning not only the critical and linguistic features of the text but also its content and its 
role for our understanding of the history of Byzantine philosophy. 


2) At the beginning ofthe text one should place a list ofthe sigla used to indicate the manuscripts, 
their meaning and, if one employs abbreviations, their explanations. 


The text and corresponding translation should be placed on opposite pages. 


Atthe bottom ofthe page one should place the apparatuses, which should comprise at least Fontes 
- Testimonia - Parallela in one apparatus and Variae lectiones in another. It is preferable, however, to 
dedicate a single apparatus to each of the following categories: Fontes, Testimonia, Parallela and Variae 
lectiones. The Fontes should at least identify all the sources that are explicitly referred to in the text. 
In compiling this apparatus, the editor should make an effort to distinguish between those sources a 
given author explicitly cites and those he actually uses (e.g., a rather common case, where Aristotle is 
explicitly cited as an authority, but later commentaries on Aristotle are in fact the direct sources of the 
citations from Aristotle). In addition, the Fontes should also identify the sources the author of text 
has consulted in the process of composition and indicate the sources used by the author as the basis 
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or a point of departure of his arguments. In no case should a mechanical search for similar passages 
in Corpus Databases such as Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG) be considered sufficient to make a 
reference in the apparatus fontium. Instead, each correspondence should be investigated with regard 
to the likelihood ofan actual textual relationship. The same holds true for the Testimonia and Parallela. 


The translation should be accompanied by Annotations and Comments, which are to be 
placed at the end of the volume. Annotations and comments should concentrate on both historical 
and philological aspects of the text and its philosophical content. 


3) Each edition should be accompanied by at least three indices: 


a) Index nominum. This index should assemble all instances of proper and geographical names 
that appear in the text and identify less well-known names by references to prosopographical 
lexica of the classical, late antique and Byzantine periods. 


b) Index verborum ad res philosophicas spectantium (corresponding to the Index verborum 
ad res byzantinas spectantium of the CFHB). This index should contain a list of the most 
important philosophical technical terms used in the edited text. It should inform readers about 
the significance of each philosophical term within the context of the given text. Under no 
circumstances should this part of a critical edition be neglected or considered superfluous. We 
should bear in mind that Byzantine philosophical terminology is a largely unexplored field. 
While the Index verborum ad res byzantinas spectantium in critical editions of Byzantine 
historical texts has contributed significantly to such an important endeavour as the creation of 
the Lexikon byzantinischer Grazitàt, there are at present no lexica of byzantine philosophical 
terminology. The time is not ripe to produce such a work. The provision of an Index verborum 
ad res philosophicas spectantium in every edition of a Byzantine philosophical text will lay 
the foundations of such a lexicographical project in the future. Each editor of a Byzantine 
philosophical text should bear in mind that working on a given text places him/her in a 
position to gather valuable information about the terminology a particular text employs. This 
results should be made available to subsequent generations of scholars, even if the creation of 
such an index is a time-consuming operation. Particular care should be taken in the creation 
of such an index. Its content should reflect an understanding and interpretation of the text in 
the process of working on a critical edition; it should not be a mere product of “mechanical” 
matching of identical expressions achieved by implementing various search algorithms. 


c) Index graecitatis. This index should contain all instances of grammatical and lexical peculiarities 
in the given text, similar to the editions of CFHB, cf. р. 25 of the Bulletin d’Information. 


П. The layout of the text and the critical apparatus should follow the general rules and 
recommendations formulated by the Union Académique Internationale (J. Bidez - Е.А. Drachmann, 
Emploi des signes critiques, Disposition de l'apparat dans les éditions savantes de textes grecs et altins, 
Conseils et recommandations, Édition nouvelle par A. Delatte et A. Severyns, Bruxelles - Paris 1938). 


1) The critical apparatus should be clear and precise. It should not contain any references to 
readings that are due to the phenomena of iotacism, psilosis, accentuation, the use ofthe iota- 
adscriptum, the nu-ephelkystikon, etc, unless these readings give reason to suspect a possible 
alternative meaning. These phenomena should in general be discussed in the preface to the 
edition. The language of the apparatus criticus should be Latin. 
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2) As far as possible, one should try to preserve the subdivision into books, chapters and paragraphs 
employed in preceding editions, in order to facilitate the use of the new edition together with 
previous scholarship on this text. 


3) A negative apparatus criticus should be preferred to a positive one. Exceptions are at the 
discretion of the editor. 


For minor questions of format and punctuation of the critical apparatus I suggest adopting the 
rules proposed by the Bulletin d’Information, which should be consulted along with this proposal. 


In formulating this proposal, my main concern is not to reform the art of preparing critical 
editions per se, but to emphasize that the practice of editing Byzantine philosophical texts should 
be better adapted, on the one hand, to the peculiarity of these texts and, on the other hand, to 
the particular stage of development of the relatively young discipline of the “History of Byzantine 
Philosophy”. With regard to the first point (the peculiar nature of Byzantine philosophical texts), 
it is important to concentrate on their use of sources. Every Byzantine philosopher had excellent 
command and made generous use of the preceding tradition. Byzantine literati were in general fond 
of speaking with the “words” of their predecessors. Therefore, as the proposal I have formulated 
above makes clear, it is of the utmost importance that critical editions of Byzantine philosophical 
texts make transparent and easily understandable the particular relationship of a given text to its 
ancient sources, i.e. the particular use it makes of them. The work on the index fontium of each 
newly edited text should be considered a priority, equal only to the constitutio textus itself. With 
regard to the second point (the particular stage of development of our discipline), I would like to 
emphasize the importance of the investigation of Byzantine philosophical terminology. The index 
verborum ad res philosophicas spectantium that should always be part of a “good” edition of a 
Byzantine philosophical text should be considered a sine qua non, given that research on Byzantine 
philosophy is still at an initial stage. Work on an index of this kind is an investment for the future of 
our research and should be gladly undertaken by anyone who hopes with his or her edition to make 
a lasting contribution to the field. 


To conclude I would like, first, to express my hope that I have provided a point of departure for 
a debate that will eventually lead to the formulation of a new standard for editing critical editions 
of Byzantine philosophical texts. At the same time I would like to express my confidence that, 
as more reliable critical editions of Byzantine philosophical texts appear in the near future, the 
relatively young field of research into Byzantine philosophy will become an established area of 
research within Byzantine Studies, just as Byzantine Studies itself after more than one hundred years 
of development has become an integral part of Humanities throughout the entire world. Thank you 
for your attention. 
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П rotolo di Patmos del commento di Proclo al Timeo platonico, 
il Chigi В УШ 58 e Psello lettore del Timeo e del Commento al Timeo 
(con note sul Tub. Mb 14 e i manoscritti del dialogo platonico) 


A paper scroll which is now in the Library of the Monastery of St John Theologian 
in Patmos (Patm. Eileton 897) contains two large parts of the third book of Proclus’ 
Commentary on Platos Timaeum (Diehl, vol. II, pp. 24-73, pp. 200-279), copied, therefore, 
not only in some important manuscripts in the form of codex, from the 9% to the 16" 
centuries, but also in a different form of book, attested until now only for documents and 
for the liturgy: the discovery of the scroll raises new questions in the history of books 
and of writing, transmission and reading of ‘authorial’ texts in Byzantium. The Patmos 
scroll is datable to the second half of the 11° century, and the context of its transcription 
can be identified in the learned individuals and elite circles of Constantinople connected 
with the chancery and the court. A century and a context marked by the personality 
of Michael Psellus, who might be, together with his milieu and his pupils, the most 
authoritative candidate for internal and external reasons: the present article provides 
a new examination of them, focusing on some writings of the corpus Psellianum and 
their tradition, and on Michael Psellus as a reader of Platos Timaeus and of Proclus 
commentary on it, with a new examination of the scroll and of the codices of the middle 
bizantine period containing Platos Timaeus and/or Procluscommentary on it. 


In alcune lettere del suo epistolario (Laur. San Marco 356), Giorgio Oinaiotes ricerca codici di 
Platone contenenti il Timeo, per il quale registra esplicitamente la lettura, alle lezioni di Xanthopoulos, 
unita al Commento al Timeo di Proclo (cf. Vie per Bisanzio). 


Una pratica che Michele Psello, protagonista, secondo le sue stesse assai note parole della 
Chronographia, nella riscoperta del neoplatonismo e lettore di Proclo (nel quale si trovo ad approdare 
‘come in un ampio golfo’), aveva diffusamente impiegato, citando brani dal Timeo e lesegesi correlata 
di Proclo (e. g. Moore PHI 73, 74, 75 = 4, 5, 6 dei Philosophica minora, Il). 


Il periodo mediobizantino restituisce esemplari conservati del Timeo (ma soltanto Tub. Mb 
14, del secolo XI) e del commento di Proclo al Timeo, presente in un manoscritto recentemente 
retrodatato alla prima metà del sec. XII, il Chigi R VIII 58. 


Ma soprattutto, per la seconda metà del sec. XI, il commento di Proclo al Timeo risulta 
conservato in un manufatto eccezionale, il rotolo di Patmos, contenente ampie sezioni del terzo 
libro del commento. 


Il rotolo di Patmos è il solo esempio superstite della adozione di un rotolo medievale, scritto 
transversa charta, per la copia di un testo d’autore, e la datazione alta, oltre che indizi interni ed 
esterni, sembrano ricondurre all'ambiente di Michele Psello. 
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Alcuni decenni prima, l'anonimo copista I della cosiddetta ‘collezione filosofica’ aveva trascritto, 
oltre a diversi altri autori, sia il Timeo, nel secondo tomo del Platone completo rappresentato dal Par. 
gr. 1807 (A), sia il commento di Proclo al Timeo, ora superstite in pochi lacerti nella scriptio inferior 
del Par. suppl. gr. 921, secondo una pratica scrittoria che è documentata a più riprese in età paleologa 
(Gregorio di Cipro scrive il Timeo nel Par. gr. 2998 e il commento nel Marc. gr. 194; Catrario scrive il 
Timeo nel Laur. Plut. 80.19 e il commento nel Neap. Ш.О.28; Anonimo arcaizzante scrive il Timeo 
nel Vat. gr. 226 e il commento nel Coisl. 322; Niceforo Gregora ha diversi codici platonici e un lungo 
brano del commento nel Laur. Plut. 28.20, cfr. PEREZ MARTIN). 


Il ruolo di Psello lettore di Platone è stato parzialmente indagato, e, ancora, il Psello lettore 
del commento al Timeo era già stato preso in considerazione da Diehl, che avanzò alcune preziose 
indicazioni nel terzo volume della edizione critica. 


Secondo le analisi dello studioso, per il commento al Timeo Psello avrebbe avuto a disposizione 
due testimoni del commento di Proclo, l'uno affine al Marc. gr. 195, il codice più ricco di scoli, l'altro 
alla cosiddetta vulgata. 


Al Marc. gr. 195 risulta affine lo stesso rotolo di Patmos. Più spinoso il problema della vulgata, 
che si è proposto di porre in relazione con il citato codice del fondo Chigi (Menchelli 2015). 


Ma spinoso è anche il problema delle opere del corpus pselliano considerate da Diehl. 


Il presente contributo si propone di prendere in esame i manufatti mediobizantini superstiti del 
Timeo e del commento di Proclo al dialogo, in particolare il rotolo di Patmos (I), e, anche attraverso 
lo studio dei vettori tradizionali e di alcune opere del Corpus Psellianum (II), di delineare le possibili 
(ο meno) relazioni del rotolo di Patmos con l'ambiente di Michele Psello (III). 


I. Il rotolo di Patmos e gli esemplari su codice 


Sia la pratica scrittoria sia la tradizione indiretta attestano chiaramente la continuità di lettura 
del Timeo, per quanto nel periodo mediobizantino il dialogo risulti superstite soltanto nel già citato 
Tubingensis, sul quale si tornerà piü avanti. 


D'altro canto, se la gran parte dei commenti neoplatonici della ‘collezione filosofica cadono 
nell'oblio (con glialtriancheicommentidiProcloalla Repubblica) Psello citae.g. Damascio (MALTESE) 
e, soprattutto, il commento di Proclo al Timeo in particolare é superstite, come si é osservato, anche 
in manoscritti mediobizantini, ovvero negli ambienti che nel periodo mediobizantino hanno 
decretato la fortuna di Proclo: ne sono testimoni il codice Chigi per gli inizi del secolo XIL e, per la 
seconda metà del secolo XI, il rotolo di Patmos. 


Per la descrizione del rotolo e il contesto della sua produzione si rimanda agli studi già apparsi 
(SGA 2015) ein corso di stampa (Roma 2015, S e T 2016). Gli studi recenti sul rotolo sono approdati 
ad una datazione alla seconda metà del secolo XI e ad una localizzazione a Costantinopoli, negli 
ambienti legati alla cancelleria imperiale, come lascia supporre l'uso assai precoce della carta; il 
rotolo appare in relazione con il rotolo documentario sotto l'aspetto bibliologico, ma, come si é detto, 
contiene testo d'autore. Accomuna d'altro canto il rotolo anche agli esemplari liturgici conservati il 
suo carattere opistografo. 


La scrittura del rotolo è un’informale con stilemi propri delle documentarie coeve, che si è 
proposto di porre a confronto con le informali di codici del terzo quarto/seconda metà del secolo 
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XI, come per esempio il Vat. gr. 65 di Isocrate (soprattutto mano b), e/o il Par. gr. 1808 di Platone. 
La datazione alta del rotolo (retrodatato rispetto alla prima ipotesi) porta a considerare la possibilita 
della relazione con l'ambiente di Michele Psello, lettore di Proclo influente peraltro su tutta la 
generazione successiva degli allievi (TRIZIO). 


II. Opere del Corpus Psellianum e Psello lettore del Timeo e del commento di Proclo 


Le citazioni di Psello dall'opera platonica sono molteplici: se per Psello lettore di Platone gli 
studi storico-tradizionali hanno evidenziato una relazione, in particolare nel caso del Fedro, con la 
terza famiglia, con la linea tradizionale del Vind. Suppl. gr. 7 (W) di Platone (CARLINI), attribuito al 
secolo XI nella sua parte più antica, che si limita tuttavia, come è noto, ai dialoghi delle prime sette 
tetralogie (ad esclusione dell’Alcibiade II), le citazioni in Psello dallo stesso Timeo non sono ancora 
state investigate, né sono state prese in esame nella loro relazione con la tradizione diretta dell'opera 
le altrettanto numerose citazioni dal commento di Proclo al dialogo, a più riprese impiegato da Psello. 
Come ha osservato О. O’Meara, gli scritti pselliani più significativi sono a questo proposito le opere 
4, 5, 6 dei Philosophica minora (П), e insieme ad essi alcuni capitoli della De omnifaria doctrina (ma 
non mancano citazioni sparse in diverse altre opere), mentre sempre all’interno del Corpus Psellianum 
figura il commento In Psychogoniam Platonicam (PHI 72 Moore), da più parti considerato spurio 
anche in virtù della presenza della attribuzione a Sosicrate dei primi capitoli dell'opera, che si leggono 
in alcuni codici di Nicomaco Geraseno (ancora PHI 72 Moore). La discussione sull’autenticità ha 
indotto ad escludere l'In Psychogoniam Platonicam, peraltro assai significativo per la lettura a Bisanzio 
del Commento al Timeo di Proclo, dalle recenti imprese di edizione delle opere di Michele Psello: 
l'edizione di riferimento è ancora quella di Linder (confluita in PG 122, 1078-1102); il testo ha una 
circolazione consolidata con le opere di Psello e compare nel capostipite di una delle famiglie della 
tradizione pselliana, il Laur. Plut. 58.29 (f1), del 1300 ca. (ora collazionato), e in numerosi altri codici 
assai significativi, poiché parzialmente tràdito con Nicomaco, tra i quali il manoscritto Paris BN 2479 
appare a mio avviso da retrodatare al sec. XII (cfr. infra). 


Gli scritti 4, 5, 6, dei Philosophica minora (II) sono stati accuratamente editi e rispondono, 
pur nella comune brevità, a diverse tipologie testuali. Se si considerano per esempio gli scritti 4 e 5 
dei Philosophica minora П (D. O’Meara), rivolti ad un anonimo interlocutore, è possibile osservare 
come ad un lungo passo tratto dal Timeo segua il corredo esegetico procliano, in particolare per 
Philosophica minora II 5 una selezione di passi riorganizzati tratti dal Commento al Timeo di Proclo 
(diverso il caso di Ph M II 6). 


Ancor più, per quanto il commento di Proclo al Timeo presenti i lemmi del dialogo in forma 
estesa (la originaria secondo l’analisi di Diehl) in particolare nella seconda famiglia (cf. anche 
Menchelli 2015), il ricorso al testo platonico risulta comunque necessario e di fatto la struttura degli 
scritti 4 e 5 di Psello presuppone, come è possibile sostenere sulla base dell'esame delle varianti (e 
come è accaduto anche del caso del Fedro, con ricorso al testo del dialogo e di seguito allesegesi 
neoplatonica), il ricorso ad un codice di Platone per i brani del dialogo, e il ricorso ad un codice di 
Proclo soltanto per le sezioni esegetiche. 


Π.Ι. Psello PHI 73 e PHI 74 (4 e 5 in Ph M П) ela tradizione del Timeo 


Se si esaminano i lunghi passi del Timeo citati da Psello a confronto con la tradizione medievale 
platonica dalla quale egli attinge, è possibile osservare che lezioni del Par. gr. 1807 (A, compresa la 
mano correttrice A2) e del Vind. Suppl. gr. 39 (Е del XIII-XIV secolo, portatore di una tradizione 
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assai antica) sono separative rispetto al testo utilizzato da Psello. Le varianti al Timeo in PHI 73 e 
PHI 74 (Psello Ph M II 4 e 5) inducono ad individuare il testo letto da Psello in un esemplare vicino 
al ramo tradizionale rappresentato dalla fonte di YThetaPsi (=g Jonkers), e vicino anche al codice 
C di Platone, il solo manoscritto conservato, come si è detto, per il secolo XI (in Perlschrift come 
peraltro il Laur. 28.34, sul quale cfr. PEREZ MARTIN 2014). 


Il codice C é stato diffusamente annotato nel secolo XI (come peraltro anche W, in particolare 
nel Filebo), soprattutto nel Parmenide e nel Timeo. Di particolare interesse ὁ anche il restauro di XIII 
secolo, che proporrei di attribuire a Costantino Acropolita sulla base del confronto con la mano 
di Costantino studiata da P. Golitzis: C attinge qui dal Laur. Plut. 85.6 (Manfrin; per gli interventi 
successivi sul codice cfr. E. Berti), copia di codici dell’ambiente di Gregorio di Cipro. Allo stesso 
clima grafico se non alla stessa mano corrisponde uno degli scribi del Vat.gr. 1028, altra copia di 
Laur. 85.6. Il passaggio di С al Patriarcato è documentato dalla nota finale. 


Nella relazione di Psello con C è possibile rilevare tuttavia una lezione separativa di C rispetto 
a Psello: una lunga omissione in C dalla quale il testo del Timeo in Psello è immune e che induce a 
ritenere Psello più vicino alla fonte g perduta che a C per il testo platonico. 


II.2. Psello PHI 74 (5 in Ph M II) ela tradizione del commento nel rotolo di Patmos 


Se si esaminano i passi dellesegesi di Proclo in PHI 74, in particolare alla luce della nuova 
testimonianza del rotolo di Patmos, sembra possibile confermare che il rotolo di Patmos e Psello 
attingono alla stessa linea tradizionale, e in particolare una variante testuale significativa sembra 
rimandare per il rotolo di Patmos alla fonte utilizzata da Psello. 


Significativa appare inoltre la presenza nel rotolo di Patmos di una lunga omissione dalla quale 
il testo di Psello è immune, e che mostra che il rotolo non è la fonte diretta utilizzata da Psello per il 
lavoro di redazione dello scritto PHI 74, peraltro composto, come si è detto, con l’aiuto di un codice 
platonico e di un manoscritto di Proclo. 


II.3. Psello e PHI 72 del Corpus Psellianum 


Psello PHI 72 viene da più parti considerato, come si è detto, un'opera spuria. Anche nel caso 
di PHI 72, dedicata ad una anonima destinataria della corte (despoina), la circolazione libraria ne 
prevede la presenza, come si è osservato, in codici significativi di Psello. Il manufatto più antico 
portatore di parte del testo è tuttavia il Par. gr. 2479 di Nicomaco di Gerasa. Il confronto tra i codici 
di Nicomaco e i codici portatori di opere pselliane induce a ritenere la tradizione del tutto unitaria 
(e corredata anche degli stessi apparati esegetici, per esempio di una medesima serie di scoli figurati 
iniziali); come osserva Moore compare nel Par. gr. 2731 anche l'indicazione, riferita a Psello e che 
riporterebbe comunque alla sua cerchia, apo phvnhs. Nel testo viene citato in particolare un brano 
del Timeo ancora una volta compatibile sotto il profilo delle varianti con lo stesso ramo tradizionale 
sopra investigato; anche per questa citazione si sarebbe fatto necessariamente ricorso al dialogo. 


Ш. Il rotolo di Patmos e l'ambiente di Michele Psello: alcune osservazioni 


Vale forse la pena richiamare gli elementi che appaiono più significativi raccolti per lo studio 
del rotolo di Patmos fermo restando che la stessa relazione tra stesura e fruizione del rotolo merita 
di essere approfondita (in prima persona о su commissione?). 
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A favore di una relazione con Psello e/o il suo ambiente appaiono in ogni caso sia considerazioni 


di ordine più generale: 


1) il rotolo è sotto il profilo bibliologico (supporto e misure del foglio) da porre in relazione con 
la cancelleria, e anche Psello è frequentatore assiduo della corte, nonché, come è noto, il primo 
console dei filosofi; 


2) la scrittura è una informale non da educazione burocratica centrale ma piuttosto da pratica 
negli uffici periferici, dove peraltro anche Psello iniziò la propria carriera; 


3) la forma rotolo, di impiego soprattutto documentario e liturgico, doveva essere nota al copista 
nelle sue molteplici funzionalità, e anche Psello conosce sia la pratica dei documenti sia la 
pratica liturgica; 


sia considerazioni a mio avviso più stringenti: 


4) la forma rotolo viene impiegata per testo d'autore e l'ambiente di Psello conosce esplicitamente 
l’impiego della forma rotolo per la confezione dei propri scritti (PAPAIOANNOU); 


5) il secolo XI segna una ripresa nello studio del neoplatonismo, ma Psello si presenta come 
innovatore nella ‘riscoperta dei neoplatonici e, come è noto, amante di Proclo nella 


Chronographia: questo ne fa in ogni caso un buon candidato; 


6) il copista del rotolo non rinuncia all'apparato esegetico, che trascrive contestualmente prevedendo 
appositi spazi per l'apparato scoliastico: lesegesi a Proclo è posta quasi sullo stesso piano del testo 
principale e si tratta dunque del lavoro di uno studioso del commento che non può rinunciare 
all'apparato scoliastico (spesso necessario); Psello è uno studioso assiduo di Proclo; 


7) lo stralcio del testo presentato corrisponde al terzo libro; il III è il libro più citato da Psello; 


8) le sezioni del terzo libro presuppongono, come è noto, una adeguata preparazione matematica, 
ovvero la conoscenza del quadrivio, che non è diffusa a Bisanzio, come sembra, se non tra 
figure di spicco (cfr. Bianconi); la stessa circolazione di PHI 72 del Corpus Psellianum con 
Nicomaco, così come la circolazione di scritti di Psello in codici di età paleologa del quadrivio, 
possono essere significativi al riguardo; Psello domina tutte le discipline del quadrivio e i suoi 
studi sono legati anche alla pratica didattica, aspetto particolarmente significativo in presenza 


di un manufatto la cui destinazione non è, a mio avviso, necessariamente privata; 


9) l’analisi della tradizione condotta da Diehl suggerisce, come si è detto, che Psello avesse per il 
commento di Proclo al Timeo anche un esemplare affine al Marc. gr. 195, al quale è assai vicino 
il rotolo di Patmos. Quest'ultimo aspetto richiede appunto ulteriori indagini, che si è inteso 
avviare qui con un primo confronto con PHI 74 e PHI 75; può essere interessante anche lo 
studio di PHI 72, di cui si è intrapresa la collazione. 


Le stesse modalità di stesura del rotolo in rapporto al testo dell'autore, ovvero gli eventuali 
interventi di aggiunta e/o abbreviazione e parafrasi sarebbero assai significativi per stabilire la libertà 
di intervento sul testo, comprensibile maggiormente se autore e destinatario del rotolo vengono a 
coincidere. Un aspetto che potrebbe suggerire uno studioso anonimo del quale occorre valutare ancora 
la relazione e/o identità con la figura di Michele Psello. Il codice di Psello è apparentato con il rotolo di 
Patmos, che non è tuttavia la fonte diretta di Psello per esempio per la composizione di PHI 74. D'altro 
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canto il rotolo di Patmos ha forse una destinazione anche pubblica, che potrebbe richiamare alla mente 
Psello lettore e maestro: maneggevole come un rotolo liturgico, sarebbe stato particolarmente adatto 
per la lettura in pubblico, per la lettura per esempio nella pratica didattica. Questo ancor più forse che 
per la stesura, nel corso della quale era agevole anche documentarsi sui codici. 
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Philosophic Manuscripts at Mystra: The Ideal of Virtue 


1. Ancient and Byzantine Philosophy 


In the last 40 years or so we have seen ancient philosophy expanding progressively its range 
of interests and texts. Important studies have been produced on Hellenistic Philosophy, Roman 
Imperial Thought has been thoroughly investigated and the world of Late Antique commentators 
has been studied to an unprecedented level. Studies such as the book by Christian Wildberg on 
Philophonus, and, even more so, Richard Sorabji’s major synthesis Aristotle Transformed: the Ancient 
Commentators and their Influence have by now been canonized as classic texts of the field. However, 
the impression is sometimes that Greek speaking philosophy, in the way it is studied today, came 
to an end around 600 a.D. After that, many think that the time started of manuscripts, epitomes 
and scholia -- the time of copying and reproducing, not the time of thinking. On the other hand, 
in Byzantine studies there has been a remarkable tendency in the last few years to take a greater 
interest in intellectual history and in philosophical literature. So much so that a general handbook 
on Byzantine philosophy has been produced, in 2012 the German Academy of Science in Berlin has 
opened the project Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca et Byzantina in which I myself happen to 
be employed, and in 2014 the Société Internationale pour l'Etude de la Philosophie Médiéval has 
opened a section on Byzantine Philosophy (coordinator is Prof. Ierodiakonou) and more articles 
and books in this field are produced. 


Against this background, what I am doing is showing some of the way this new field can 
interact with ancient philosophy and with the history of the classical tradition. Since Iam not going 
to be able to draw a full picture of what is largely still today an unexplored field, I shall focus on one 
particular case study, i.e. Gemistos Pletho and the school of Mystra, and devote the majority of my 
time to the one I am currently working on. 


By doing this, I hope to be able to show in what sense there is a continuity between classical 
and byzantine philosophy, not only in the sense that the latter continues the former, but also in the 
sense that the latter impacts on our understanding of the former. 


2. Gemistos Pletho and Mystra 


A crucial case study is provided by Mistra and by the circle of Gemistos Pletho. Much work 
has been done in the last 25 years to focus the history of Platonism, in the way this philosophy 
was understood at Mistra. By going through the progressive identifications of Plethos platonic 
autographs, I shall at first draw a general picture of the material that has recently been made available 
to scholars. 


A decisive change came about in 1992, however, when Christian Brockmann, in the course 
of research into the manuscript tradition of the Symposium, identified Pletho’s own handwriting in 
some of the annotations made in the margins of Marc. gr. Z 189 (Plato S). The aim of Brockmann’s 
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work, however, was to reconstruct the manuscript tradition of the Symposium, and when he had 
established that the annotations (which were often banal insertions of certain portions of text that 
for one reason or another had been omitted) were of interest exclusively to dialogues other than the 
Symposium, he went no further than pointing out what he had identified and transcribing one of the 
more significant comments exempli gratia. 


Returning to the matter with the intention of examining Plethos philological contribution to 
Plato’s text, Stefano Martinelli Tempesta was able to identify the same hand in a series of corrections 
made - both in the margins and in the body of the text - in Laur. PI. 80.19 (Plato В). This manuscript 
also contains the text of the Republic, a work absent from S. 


Subsequently, I myself worked on the fate of the Laws in the fifteenth century. By piecing 
together the contents of the two codices containing annotations made by Pletho, I noticed that 
they covered almost the entirety of the corpus platonicum, with the single exception of the ninth 
tetralogy. This detail gave rise to a curious paradox: of all Platos great dialogues, the only one that 
apparently escaped the scholar from Mistra was the Laws — precisely the work explicitly recalled by 
Plethos main work, the Νόμοι. Yet in carrying out further research into the Platonic manuscripts 
containing the ninth tetralogy, I did in fact discover yet another codex, Marc. gr. Z 188 (Plato K), 
with annotations in Plethos hand. 


Secondly, I shall go into a more detailed analysis of some of the crucial features linking together 
this group of manuscripts (and those that have been copied by them). The most interesting feature 
has already been described in an article I have published in 2009, i.e. the significant number of 
erased passages that are present in all three manuscripts. 


Astonishing though this might seem, this is by no means the only interesting feature this 
material offers to modern scholars. A second point of attention will be the interesting textual 
corrections that all these manuscripts carries, surely of interest for classical philologists working on 
the manuscript transmission of Plato. 


A third point for attention will be the so called anthologies of Mistra, i.e. a group of manuscripts 
closely related to Mistra and to Gemistos Pletho, more often than not showing stemmatic relationship 
with Plethos autographs. It has been pointed out that these manuscripts tend to contain a set of similar 
texts. However, no clear explanation has ever been provided for the selection of this set of texts. 


By looking at cases such as Isocrates, Pros Demonikon, but also Lucian, Pseudologista and 
the excerpts from Strabo, Appian and Plutarch I shall draw a general picture of what virtue was 
according to Gemistos Pletho. 


3. Conclusions 


Finally, I shall draw some general conclusion from the case study of Mistra. 


First, the study of excerpts and teaching materials closely compared with Gemistos own 
philosophical writings shed some light on the relationship between philosophical speculation and 
teaching activities at Mistra. 


Secondly, in terms of classical philology, this case-study shows that byzantine editions have 
been usually used for their lectiones, but have not always been understood as having an internal 
logic. More precisely, Byzantine editions can sometimes be not simply mere acts of transmission, 
but constructive acts of philosophical interpretation of the text. 
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Building on this, scholars of Byzantine philosophy should bear in mind that not only 
commentaries, but also editions of ancient texts might have philosophical relevance. And, on a 
more general historical level, the potential interest of manuscript studies in order to uncover the 
way Byzantine philosophy worked turns out to be largely confirmed. 
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Copying Aristotle and Nikephoros Blemmydes from Nicaea to Constantinople: 
The case of Laur. Plut. 87.16 


It is sometimes possible to state that a Byzantine manuscript was not copyed on demand but 
to be used by its scribe or his circle. This usually happens from the first Palaiologan century, when 
we detect increasing numbers of manuscripts, due both to material and cultural reasons. Basically, 
the material reason is the generalized use of good-quality paper or, at least, consistent enough not 
to perish in a few centuries. The cultural reason is the spreading of reading habits propelled beyond 
the usual elite circles by a new consciousness of the past and of the Greek heritage. 


In Textual history, the resultant scenario has been traditionally explained with the distinction 
between veteres and recentiores. From the Byzantine perspective, the distinction must be done between 
Macedonian and Palaiologan culture -leaving aside the Comnenian period as the apory resulting 
from comparing an outstanding literary production with a strange shortage of preserved written 
materials. While the long-lasting Macedonian parchment codices preserve the organized corpus 
of Aristotle and his commentators, the more perishable Palaiologan paper manuscripts transfer an 
incredible, difficult-to-handle amount of materials related to their writings. If we approach with 
criteria of originality or accuracy these texts belonging to the mainstream of traditional (ancient) 
knowledge, the materials we find will have little to offer. Instead, if we approach them looking for the 
historical and cultural context of their production, we may be satisfied with the results. This is not 
an easy task, since non-professional scribes may lack of the organicity we need to distinguish their 
handwritings, while professional scribes do not usually keep for themselves the books they copy. 
Exceptions are here scholars who wrote books because they could not pay for them or because they 
were control freak and prefered to stay close to the copying process or because they liked to copy 
even long texts (Planudes is a case in point). But at least once I have found the book of a professional 
scribe, Chariton, probably a monk of Hodegon who copied many liturgical books in 14"-century 
Constantinople. The book is Par. gr. 1630 and I have called it a “personal encyclopedia’, since it 
gathers many poems and small texts copied in an informal and irregular way by Chariton, who was 
fond of poetry and ethical notions (I. Pérez Martin, “Les Kephalaia de Chariton des Hodèges [Paris, 
BnE στ. 1630]5 in P. Van Deun - C. Macé, eds., Encyclopedic Trends in Byzantium?, Leuven, Peeters, 
2011, 361-386). 


Here I am presenting a second example of a book a professional scribe copied for himself or his 
circle. Laur. Plut. 87.16 is a primary testimony of Blemmydes’ Epitome physica, as Stefano Valente 
has confirmed to me (see “Zur Uberlieferung der Epitome physica des Nikephoros Blemmydes: die 
altesten Handschriften’, in Chr. Brockmann, D. Harlfinger, S. Valente eds., Griechisch-byzantinische 
Handschriftenforschung. Traditionen, Entwicklungen, neue Wege. Berlin/Boston 2016, forthcoming). 
The ms. is almost unknown, but Jiirgen Wiesner wrote for P. Moraux et al., Aristoteles Graecus. Die 
griechischen Manuskripten des Aristoteles, vol. 1, Berlin 1976, 311-315, an accurate description of 
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the codex, now updated on Teuchos website. For some manuscripts, accurate is not enough, and it 
would have taken some time to understand in depth how this codex was made up. Wiesner dated it 
from the end of the 13% century, while the Teuchos website notices 1273 as a reference year for the 
volume. What I am offering here is a more precise context for the Florence ms. and the identification 
of his main scribe. 


Laur. Plut. 87.16 is a small book, 170 x 120 mm., the size we get when we fold twice the 
smallest size of the oriental paper (340 x 240 mm.). If the book were smaller, the stuff would be 
almost entirely wasted, so that we are at the limit of a small Byzantine book. This is a relevant point 
since the size points out that the book was intended for private use and not for preservation or 
ornament and that the texts chosen to be copied could fit in well with such a small book. It was its 
main scribe who organized the miscellanea of philosophical texts made up of 6 codicological units. 
CUI-5 follow a simple pattern: they are shaped around a main text by Aristotle or Nikephoros 
Blemmydes, followed or foregone by other secondary texts since the scribe had left blank pages in 
order to protect the written pages or to add notes: СОТ: ff. 1-23, Aristoteles, De mundo; CU2: ff. 
24-63, Organon [des. AnPr I 29b29]; CU3: ff. 64-143, Blemmydes, Epitome logica; СОА: ff. 144-231, 
Blemmydes, Epitome physica; CUS: ff. 232-323: Aristoteles, Physica. For its part, CU6 gathers a 
collection of brief prose and verse texts and the beginning of Euclid’s Elements. Each codicological 
unit has a specific quire numbering, meaning that it has been copied separately (but there is also a 
general quire numbering and it reveals that the current volume has lost its first 11 quires, since we 
read on the upper margin of f. 1: ιβ’). 


Even if this scribe is not a scholar (indeed, if he read Aristotle or Blemmydes he did not add 
significant marginalia), we may prove that he was not copying on demand and that we can not 
reduce his work to the simple task of copy. It is true that in CU2 he respected the Aristotelian 
corpus of logic or Organon (Porphyrios Eisagoge, Categoriae, De interpretatione, Analytica priora 
et posteriora, Topica, De sophisticis elenchis), but he interrupted the series in medias res and closed 
with а cross the incomplete text of Analytica priora I (ad 29029), giving the false impression that the 
text had come to an end. The same is true for Euclid’s Elementa at the end of the book (ff. 357-384v), 
copied contemporarily by a second scribe. This is probably an independent project that never came 
to an end (in fact, the volume’s size was not very suitable for an entire copy of the Organon or of 
the Elementa), but was interrupted with a final cross after the demonstration 32 of Book I. This is 
something you do not do if you want to sell your work. Neither you choose fragments as the scribe 
did with Blemmydes, De fide (Е. 227-230v), or Choiroboskos, De figuris poeticis (ff. 66v-67v), which 
he copied in the blank spaces left by the Epitome’s pinax. This is even more evident in the personal 
selection of CU6, where he chains canones paschales and brief letters with sentences, poems, basic 
tools to measure times, and scientific definitions. 


In Byzantium the Organon was the omnipresent basis of logical training, while the copy of 
Aristotle's physical treatises was less common. If the scribe chose to put together both corpora it is 
because he was following the pattern of Blemmydes Epitome logica et physica. This twofold approach 
to the Aristotelian tradition may be in fact much closer to Blemmydes than it appears at first sight. 


The scribe of Laur. Plut. 87.16 is the famous but anonymous scribe of three geographical 
manuscripts: the first complete preserved copy of Strabo’s Geography (Par. gr. 1393), the so-called 
"Fragmentum Fabricianum" (1 bifolium, now Copenhagen, Fabricianus 23 2°) and Istanbul, Seragl. 
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gr. 57 of Ptolemy’s Geography (A. Diller, “The Oldest Manuscripts of Ptolemaic Maps’, TAPhA 71 
[1940] 62-67). In contrast with Laur. Plut. 87.16, they are big manuscripts on in-folio oriental paper 
and on parchment. They have usually been dated from the end of the 13" century and related to 
Maximos Planudes. Planudes did use Par. gr. 1393, but this does not mean that he ordered the copy 
or was involved in its production. In fact the handwriting of those luxury manuscripts may only be 
explained in the earlier context of the imperial chancellery, probably during the reign of Michael 
VIII but not necessarily after 1261, since we find it in some chrysoboullae from 1259: Lavra 71A (P. 
Lemerle et al., Actes de Lavra II: De 1204 à 1328, Paris 1977 [Archives de [Athos VIII]), Iviron 58 
(J. Lefort, Actes d’Iviron Ш: De 1204 a 1328, Paris 1994 [Archives de Athos XVIII]), as well as in 
Vatopedi 16 de Гап 1265 (J. Lefort, Actes de Vatopédi I: Des origines à 1329, Paris 2001 [Archives de 
[Athos XXII], an order, not a chrysoboulla). 


It necessarily leads us to conclude that Laur. Plut. 87.16 was copied in the third quarter of 
the 13^ century in the entourage of the imperial court in Nicaea or Constantinople. His copy of 
Aristotle and Blemmydes followed the latters pattern and it is explained by the philosophical 
training he probably got in Nicaea. This statement should lead to a review of the traditional dating 
given to the Palaiologan recovery of Ptolemaic maps. Palaeography clearly proves that the scribe of 
these manuscripts was a notary attached to the imperial administration in the first years of Michael 
VIIIs reign. This environment is demonstrated not only by his handwriting but by the nature of the 
secondary texts he included: ff. 348r-349: Περὶ τῶν βαθμῶν τῆς συγγενείας (Justinian, Institutes, 
III 6, with tables); Canones Paschales (ff. 324-325v); Περὶ θεμελίων кой κύκλων τῆς σελήνης καὶ 
τοῦ ἡλίου (ff. 18-20 + 21v); Michael Psellos, Περὶ τῆς κινήσεως τοῦ χρόνου (ff. 325v-347v); f. 21v: 
definitions of distance measurements. The same historical context is supported by the comparison 
with a much more complex codex (this time an in-folio miscellany), Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Barocci 131, another product of the courtier circles in Nicaea and Constantinople, preserving also 
some writings by Blemmydes and Psellos as well as chrysoboullae and other imperial acts (I. Pérez 
Martin, “The philosophical teaching of Michael Psellos in the Palaeologan Renaissance,” in A. Rigo — 
P. Ermilov - M. Trizio eds., Theologica minora: The Minor Genres of Byzantine Theological Literature, 
Turnhout, 2013, 159-174 + 180-185). 


Soon after the copies in the Florence ms. were finished they were available for other people 
belonging to the same entourage at the same time. This is proved by the brief historical notes in 
f. 64r-v providing specific and partial information on Byzantine rulers from 1204 to 1282 (ed. P. 
Schreiner, Die Byzantinischen Kleinchroniken, Wien 1975-79, vol. I, 176-177, nr. 21). Moreover, the 
lists of emperors and patriarchs of CP. added in ff. 320-323v prove the continuity in the preservation 
of the codex: the emperors list ends up with Andronikos III, while the last patriarch in the original 
list is Athanasios I, but they are two updatings, the first until Isaias (1321-1334), the second until 
Kallistos first patriarchate (1351-54). 


All this evidence points out to an administrative milieu or a court circle in Nicaea and 
Constantinople. Its members worked for the imperial administration and had a broad intellectual 
background where books were produced not for sale or on demand but to be used by themselves; these 
codices were not simple copies of ancient texts but repositories of texts arising from an enkyklios paideia 
as well as intended for specific training. The recovery of the mathematical geography of Ptolemy and 
of the historical geography of Strabo took place in this environment, apparently before Planudes. 
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Atoooi Aoyot sur les livres philosophiques byzantins. 
Retour sur la « collection philosophique » 


La transmission manuscrite des ouvrages philosophiques à Byzance au ΙΧ’ siècle est devenue 
un sujet de confrontation scientifique central au cours des quinze dernières années, grâce à de 
nouvelles découvertes d'une part, de l'autre, à la formulation d’hypothèses qui proposent de briser 
certains paradigmes critiques bien enracinés. Les unes et les autres concernent un groupe de livres 
quon appelle, suivant une longue tradition bibliographique, « collection philosophique ». 


Etat de l'art 


Les manuscrits de la « collection » nont pas été trouvés dans un méme lieu, et ne présentent 
pas non plus de caractéristiques codicologiques cohérentes. Rien ne permet d’affirmer qu'ils aient 
été conservés tous dans un méme endroit à un moment quelconque de leur histoire. Lunité de 
la « collection » a, en effet, été établie a posteriori, sur la base de considérations dordre surtout 
paléographique. Ce fut Thomas W. Allen qui crut reconnaitre en 1893 - à partir détudes de J. Boivin, 
de Fr. J. von Bast et de Ch. Graux - une collection unitaire en neuf manuscrits de cinq bibliothéques 
européennes (Paris. gr. 1807, Paris. gr. 1962, Flor. Laur. plut. 80.9 + Vat. gr. 2197, Heid. Pal. gr. 398, 
Ven. Marc. gr. 196, Ven. Marc. gr. 226, Ven. Marc. gr. 246, Ven. Marc. gr. 258 : cf. Th. W. Allen, 
Palaeographica Ш, A Group of Ninth-Century Manuscripts, dans Journal of Philology 21, 1893, p. 
47-54). Depuis, d'autres livres ont été attribués à ce groupe par des paléographes et des philologues, 
tels A. Diller (Paris. suppl. gr. 921 et Ven. Marc. gr. 236 : A. Diller, The Tradition of the Minor Greek 
Geographers, New York-Lancaster-Oxford, 1952 ; Id., The Scholia on Strabo, dans Traditio 10, 1954, 
p. 29-50), J. Irigoin (qui reconnut une « collection aristotélicienne », liée à la « collection » dAllen 
par certaines notes apposées par le copiste principal de cette derniére dans les marges du Vindob. 
phil. gr. 100 et des ff. 13-14 du Paris. suppl. gr. 1156: J. Irigoin, LAristote de Vienne, dans Jahrbuch der 
Osterreichischen Byzantinistik, 6, 1957, p. 5-10), E. Follieri (Vat. gr. 1594 : E. Follieri, La minuscola 
libraria dei secoli IX e X, dans La paléographie grecque et byzantine, Paris 1977, p. 139-153), J. Leroy 
(Vat. gr. 2249 : J. Leroy, Les manuscrits grecs en minuscules des IX° et X* siécles de la Marcienne, dans 
Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik, 27, 1978, р. 25-48). Enfin, au tout début du ХХІ s., deux 
nouveaux manuscrits, censés avoir appartenu à la « collection philosophique », ont été découverts : 
dans la scriptio inferior de certains feuillets du Paris. gr. 2575, copié en 1424 par Géorges Baiophoros 
sur des parchemins issus de cinq manuscrits, A. Cataldi Palau a reconnu, en 2001, la main d'un des 
copistes auquel sont dus certains livres de la « collection ». Ces feuillets contiennent l'In Categorias 
Aristotelis commentarium de Simplicius et le In De interpretatione Aristotelis commentarium 
d'Ammonius (Un nuovo codice della «collezione filosofica». Il palinsesto Parisinus graecus 2575, in 
Scriptorium 55, 2001, p. 249-274). Deux ans plus tard, dans le cadre du VI* Colloque international 
de paléographie grecque, N. Kavrus-Hoffmann annongait avoir découvert, dans un manuscrit de la 
Harvard University, le Harv. Typ 46, un autre exemplaire de la méme « collection », contenant entre 
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autres des ouvrages de (ou attribués à) Némésius d'Émése, Grégoire le Thaumaturge, Grégoire de 
Nysse, Jean Philopon (les actes du colloque furent publiés cinq ans plus tard : N. Kavrus-Hoffmann, 
Cataloguing Greek Manuscripts in the Collections of the USA : New Findings and Identifications, in B. 
Atsalos, Actes du VI° Colloque International de Paléographie Grecque. Drama, 21-27 septembre 2003, 
Athéna, 2008, p. 809-813). 


Considérant tous ces ajouts, la « collection philosophique » est parvenue à compter un total 
de dix-huit manuscrits. A cette « collection », ont été consacrés, depuis une quinzaine d’années, de 
nombreux travaux concernant ou bien le groupe de livres dans son ensemble, ou bien quelques- 
uns de ces manuscrits. On sest concentré en particulier sur les questions de l'instigateur de la 
« collection » et sur celle de l'origine de ses modèles. Ces contributions ont été publiées dans des 
actes de colloques, comme celui organisé par C. D'Ancona a Strasbourg en 2004 sur The Libraries 
of the Neoplatonists (Leiden-Boston, 2007, contenant des interventions de G. Cavallo [Qualche 
riflessione sulla ‘collezione filosofica’, р. 155-165], D. Marcotte [Le Palatinus Heidelberg. gr. 398 et les 
origines de la Collection philosophique, p. 167-175] et H. D. Saffrey [Retour sur le Parisinus graecus 
1807, le manuscrit A de Platon, p. 3-28]), ou celui organisé a Paris en 2008 par P. Odorico sur La 
face cachée de la littérature byzantine (Paris 2012). Dans les actes de ce dernier, j'ai publié un article 
mettant επ doute pour la première fois la légitimité historique de la dénomination et de l’idée méme 
de « collection philosophique » (La collection brisée. La face cachée de la “collection philosophique”. 
Les milieux socio-culturels », р. 137-166). J'ai précisé ma position dans un autre colloque organisé 
par L. Del Corso et O. Pecere en 2011 a Cassino sur II libro filosofico dall'antichità al XX secolo (actes 
publiés dans Quaestio 11, 2011 : Le silence des livres. Manuscrits philosophiques et circulation des 
idées a lépoque byzantine moyenne, р. 169-207), dans lentrée d’une encyclopédie en ligne (Collection 
philosophique byzantine. Aux sources platoniciennes et aristotéliciennes de l'humanisme byzantin, 
dans H. Touati, éd., Encyclopédie de l'humanisme méditerranéen, consultable à l'adresse http://www. 
encyclopedie-humanisme.com/?Collection-philosophique-byzantine) et dans un article paru dans 
la revue Scriptorium (La collection philosophique’ : un fantôme historique, dans le numéro 67, 2013, 
p. 119-140). Dans l'attente de la publication prochaine des actes d'un colloque international consacré 
àLa « collection philosophique » face à l'histoire. Péripéties et tradition (Paris, juin 2013), deux articles 
de D. Marcotte ont paru dans le Journal des Savants (2014 : Priscien de Lydie, la géographie et les 
origines néoplatoniciennes de la "Collection philosophique", p. 165-203) et dans Scriptorium (68, 2014 : 
La «collection philosophique» : historiographie et histoire des textes, p. 145-165). Le chercheur y 
soutient un avis contraire au mien, pour ce qui concerne la déconstruction de la « collection » 
en trois groupes, affirmant d'abord qu'avant moi, presque personne navait, de fait, considéré les 
dix-huit manuscrits comme une « collection » stricto sensu, critiquant ensuite certains points de 
mon argumentaire et parvenant ainsi à soutenir lexistence d'une collection unitaire au nom de 
l'origine -- elle aussi unitaire - des modèles des livres la composant. Cédant parfois au goût de la 
controverse, ces confrontations ont contribué à enrichir nos connaissances sur ces sujets épineux, 
et, plus généralement, sur la place de l'aristotélisme et du platonisme dans le monde méso-byzantin. 


Pistes danalyse 


Cest dans cet esprit constructif que je propose un supplément denquéte, afin de donner une 
contribution ultérieure à ce débat, qui exige encore des études approfondies sur la nature du milieu 
(ou des milieux) de production de ces livres, les régions (ou la ville) dou parvinrent à Constantinople 
leurs modèles, la légitimité ou l'illégitimité dela dénomination méme de « collection philosophique » 
(stricto sensu ou lato sensu) et sur la dimension culturelle qu'une telle dénomination sous-entend. 
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A cette fin, je propose une intervention en trois temps : un premier volet manuscriptologique, 
un deuxième prosopographique, un troisième historico-textuel. 


a) Le volet manuscriptologique se déclinera en trois points : le premier se concentrera sur trois 
témoins-clefs de Іа « collection », le Marc. gr. 258 (contenant plusieurs textes de - ou attribués 
а - Alexandre d’Aphrodise), le Marc. στ. 236 (De aeternitate mundi de Jean Philopon) et le 
Vat. gr. 2249 (ps.-Denys l'Aréopagite et Théodoret de Cyr). Lanalyse que jen proposerai sera 
conduite selon ma méthode stratigraphique, sur le modèle de mes études consacrées au Heid. 
Palat. gr. 398 (dans le livre I manoscritti greci miscellanei, Spoleto 2007, p. 33-75) et au Paris. 
gr. 1962 (dans l'article Qualche considerazione sulla provenienza dei modelli della ‘collezione 
filosofica’ : note a margine del Paris. gr. 1962, dans D. Bianconi - L. Del Corso [éd.], Oltre la 
scrittura. Variazioni sul tema per Guglielmo Cavallo, Paris 2008, р. 125-142) ; le deuxième point 
consistera en une analyse de certains aspects matériels du Vat. gr. 1594, afin de corriger des 
erreurs entretenues dans la bibliographie et qui, suite à la surinterprétation de facteurs comme 
les systèmes et les types de réglures, ont amené a des fautes dévaluation historique et culturelle ; 
le troisième point sera spécifiquement paléographique, et visera à resituer les écritures des 
manuscrits de la « collection » dans le panorama graphique du IX" s., afin de montrer aux 
non-paléographes que certains phénomènes - évoqués à tort comme caractéristiques de la 
« collection » et considérés comme des preuves d’unite de lentreprise qui l’aurait produite -, 
sont en réalité insignifiants dans le contexte graphique global de l'époque, car amplement 
diffusés. Je ferai référence, notamment, à l'utilisation de certaines abréviations et à la pratique 
d'inverser les chiffres indiquant la dizaine et l'unité de 11 à 19, facteurs qui, s'ils pouvaient 
sembler caractéristiques à un philologue des années 1950, ne peuvent pas étre considérés 
comme tels aujourd'hui. D'autre part, je montrerai comment certains éléments bien plus 
remarquables d'un point de vue paléographique et souvent ignorés (signes diacritiques, signes 
de ponctuation, éléments para- et périgraphiques, dynamiques de collaboration des mains), 
imposent, en revanche, de découperla « collection » en plusieurs groupes. Selon cette démarche, 
jaurai recours aux catégories de la paléographie formelle et de la paléographie signifiante 
selon l'acception courante (cf. par ex. G. Cavallo, La scrittura greca e latina dei papiri. Una 
introduzione, Pisa-Roma 2008 et J.-L. Fournet, Disposition et réalisation graphique des lettres et 
des pétitions protobyzantines : Pour une paléographie « signifiante » des papyrus documentaires, 
dans J. Frósen, T. Purola, E. Salmenkivi [éd.], Proceedings of the 24" International Congress of 
Papyrology. Helsinki 2007, vol. I, p. 353-367) : quoique techniques, ces catégories conceptuelles 
doivent nécessairement rentrer dans un débat fondé sur l'étude de livres manuscrits. 


b) Le volet prosopographique portera en particulier sur Zacharie dit ó Κωφός, métropolite de 
Chalcédoine et partisan de Photius. A celui-ci, comme on le sait, est attribué un bref traité 
Περὶ τοῦ χρόνου, qui figure dans l'un des livres de la « collection », le Marc. gr. 258. Une 
reconsidération de la période d'activité de Zacharie (qui constitue un terminus post quem 
certain, et un terminus ante quem possible pour la réalisation d'une partie des livres de la 
« collection ») s'avère de la plus grande importance, de notre point de vue. Il est nécessaire de 
se concentrer sur la vie de ce personnage, car, dans ce cas aussi, des erreurs ont perduré dans 
la bibliographie. La consultation de la Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit et l'étude 
ciblée des actes de certains conciles nous permettra de faire la lumière sur ce personnage. 
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с) Enfin, je me concentrerai sur des questions historico-textuelles, concernant justement le Περὶ 
τοῦ χρόνου de Zacharie, dont une analyse approfondie, jamais tentée de fait à ma connaissance 
depuis celle de K. Oehler [Zacharias von Chalkedon Uber die Zeit, « Byzantinische Zeitschrift » 
50, 1957, 31-38] peut aujourd'hui se réjouir de lintérét que suscite, auprès des maisons 
dédition, la philosophie tardo-antique. Je me concentrerai aussi sur les trois textes attribués à 
Phlégon de Tralles (Περὶ μακροβίων, Περὶ θαυμασίων et Περὶ τῶν Ὀλυμπίων) présents dans le 
Heid. Palat. gr. 398 et suffisamment méconnus pour quon affirme récemment que le manuscrit 
n'aurait contenu que deux seuls ouvrages de l'auteur. Leur analyse sera conduite, notamment, 
à la lumière de l'excellente édition des deux premiers textes, publiée en 2011 par A. Stramaglia 
(Phlegon Trallianus, Opuscula de rebus mirabilibus et de longaevis, Berlin - New York) et d'une 
étude raisonnée des citations d'auteurs byzantins. 


Une telle démarche permettra, dans mes intentions, d'ajouter une tesselle à notre connaissance 
de ce quon appelle encore parfois la « collection philosophique ». Sans avoir l'ambition de résoudre 
définitivement lépineuse question que constitue ce groupe de livres, mon étude, par ce biais, souhaite 
contribuer à une meilleure connaissance des dynamiques culturelles sous-jacentes à la recherche, la 
lecture et la transcription douvrages philosophiques de l'Antiquité classique et tardive durant cette 
période féconde que Paul Lemerle a appelée « le premier humanisme byzantin ». 
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Administrative Market Control in Illyricum: 
Caricin Grad as Pottery Production and Consumption Center 


In an effort to reconstruct the daily life of the Byzantine city, archeology nowadays focuses 
more on the study of activity patterns in broader political, economic and social terms. In recent 
decades significant steps have been made especially in the field of late antique archeology; it has 
thus become a proving ground for theoretical models of the city activities and their socio-economic 
contexts (cf. Late Antique Archaeology series, managing editor L. Lavan). These researches have 
showed that pottery studies yield invaluable insight into sociopolitical organization through the 
study of the organization of production, functional analysis of vessels and their distribution. 


Within the spacious prefecture Illyria, positioned in the central part of the Balkan Peninsula, 
from the Danube to the Peloponnese (Dacian and Macedonian dioceses), the cities of different size 
and structure according to their different cultural and economic heritage existed. Although all of 
these are well known from written documents, Caricin grad stands out because of the archaeological 
indicators, especially the precise chronology, spatial layout and inner (architectural) structures, as 
well as of contextual pottery assemblages. Therefore, the character of pottery from its city area will 
be used in creating models of production and consumption behavior of the Early Byzantine city. 


Establishing the City 


Caricin grad is positioned within the province of Dacia Mediterranea, close to the frontier of 
Dardania. It was occupied с. 530 exnihiloin such an isolated area away from the main communications, 
but still with good accsess to the road system. It lies almost on the halfway between Naissus and 
Scupi; beyond these cities were main roads leading either north to the Danubian border or south 
into Macedonia (Bavant 2012). The city is considered to be Justiniana Prima, founded by emperor 
Justinian I (527-565) near to the village (Taurision) where he was born. The intention of the Emperor 
— attested in Novel 11 of the Code of Justinian -- to transfer of the seat of the Praetorian Perfect 
of Thessaloniki to Justiniana Prima did not happened, because of intrusions of Gepids, Kutrigurs 
and especially the Slavs; Justiniana Prima remained primarily religious administrative center of 
Dacian diocese and the military city. According to the latest minted coin finding, Caricin grad was 
abandoned c. 615 or shortly afterwards. In favor of it, from the historical records Justiniana Prima 
disappeared after the pontificate of Gregory the Great (590-604). 


The urban layout of the city reflects classical traditions and early Byzantine specifics; the urban 
area is divided into several fortified quarters, each with its own closed plan of buildings: Acropolis - a 
sacral complex with cathedral, baptistery and administrative buildings; Upper City - seat of military 
administration; Lower City - residential quarter with public facilities (cistern, basilicas and baths), craft 
workshops, and private buildings (Bavant et Ivanišević 2006; Ivanišević 2010). On the slopes around 
the city walls a spacious suburb was formed, surrounded by defensive ditches, earth ramparts, drystone 
walls and wooden palisades. Workshop area was situated at a foothill, on the banks of the rivers. 
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Pottery production in Caricin grad - analyses of vessel attributes 


Because of the clearly defined context, with chronology that encompasses around 80 years, 
and number of vessels, pottery from Caricin Grad has become an important landmark assemblage 
in the study of early Byzantine pottery (Bjelajac 1990; Bikić forthcoming). It gives an impression of 
uniformity, in color, fabric, dimensions and shapes, in spite of variations which reflect the function of 
vessels. All pottery classes have been made of similar raw material that compositionally corresponds 
to lithological units of the local area, strongly indicating production that has been organized in the city 
area. Relatively fine fabric with fine sand and mica admixtures is characteristic for all classes, while 
the firing procedures are different, and closely related with vessel function (Damjanović et al. 2014). 


Pottery from Caricin Grad can be defined as standardized, regarding both in technological 
and formal properties. Its specific technological style follows the common trends of the early 
Byzantine pottery, but the overall character is regional, with selection of cooking pots and glazed 
jugs that represent it. The reconstruction of pottery production process clearly shows the intentional 
standardization, consciously controlled by craftsmen. It is reflected in particular raw materials 
for specific purpose, composition and techniques used to form vessels, application of glazes and 
procedures of firing, as well as in morphology, which is related to the function and size of vessels, 
and type of decoration and motifs in some cases. 


Caricin grad on pottery distribution map 


The amount of vessels that comes via complex exchange mechanisms is significantly higher than 
on other sites in the region, about 3% of total pottery findings. It is about the two functional classes 
of products: containers for transporting food - amphorae, and tableware. (Bikić and Ivanišević 
2012). Among amphorae, the North African spatheion and LRA 2 are far more numerous than 
other types, and those are LRA 1 and LRA 4; it indicates wine as main content, i.e. main commodity 
of trade. In addition, only a few types of fine tableware are continuously commissioned - African 
red slip ware and, significantly less, Late Roman C from Asia Minor. For the Early Byzantine period 
these very products represent landmarks of trade, therefore it can be concluded that the Caricin 
grad was completely incorporated into the state system of supply (annona militaris); they were 
reaching consumers in Caricin grad via an extensive local road network. 


Socio-economic context of pottery 


Bearing in mind the overtly large role of the state administration in all spheres of daily life 
during the early Byzantine period, certain sociopolitical consequences and contexts can be assumed 
by reading the indicators of pottery production and consumption (cf. Sinopoli 2003; Costin 2005). 
Сагіёіп grad/Justiniana Prima is a reference polygon for testing that aspect; due to the political and 
economic background of its founding, as well as to its overall character, it is considered as an urban 
model of the late antique period. In another words, the state control, which is expressed not only 
in the administrative sphere, through the annona militaris, is also expresed through the production 
of vessels. Consequently, vessels exhibit high degree of formal and technological standardization. 


On the other hand, the pottery produced and used again actualized the issue of social structure 
of the city (Sodini 2003). In this regard, Caricin grad reflects a very modest environment in which 
luxury objects are very rare. Pots for daily use are strictly functional, including large containers for 
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grain storage (pythoi) and for transport wine and oil (amphorae). The number of glazed vessels 
emphasizes the production trend of late antiquity. In addition, bowls and plates from the class of red 
slip ware show the extreme uniformity. 


The spatial distribution of the pottery gives certain guidelines in regard of exploring social 
differences in the city. Although there is an observation regarding use of certain types of cooking 
pots in different spatial units (Upper City vs Lower City), differences registered so far can indicate 
the social groups only indirectly, through the function of vessels i.e. eating habits, and perhaps their 
chronology. Also, the clusters of amphorae and pithoi in the areas around the Acropolis and the 
Upper City (Bjelajac 2010) confirm the firm organization of activities related to the supply, storage 
and distribution of strategic food; in such context, the presence of luxurious dishes can beexpected 
too. However, distribution of red slip ware on the urban plan points to social differentiation within 
residential quarters. Thus, a complex of buildings with an atrium in the Lower City, where about 30 
African red-slipped plates and number of amphorae have been found, is presumed to be a residence 
of a wealthy trader (Bikić and Ivanišević 2012). 


Closing remarks 


Briefly presented data on pottery make Caricin Grad/ Justiniana Prima one of the key sites for 
the establishing of a model of production and consumption behavior in an Early Byzantine city. As 
extraordinary administrative stronghold, it shows the patterns of production and trade that also can 
be observed in other, smaller settlements in Illyricum and beyond. Production trend shows a high 
level of pottery standardization, which is reflected both in the technological choices (the composition 
of raw materials, techniques and procedures) and a small number of forms in all functional classes 
(cooking, storage, transport and table wares). This refers to the pottery specialists; they are under 
“control” of state administration (which employs them and who is their main consumer) and, at 
the same time, they are controlling themselves (in the aspect of specialization, daily demands, and 
volume of production), thus creating a dynamic pottery market. The exchange and trade, which 
includes ceramic containers, should be considered in the same context (Laiou and Morrison 2007). 
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Consuming Copper in Early Byzantine Crete 


Cities are traditionally regarded as the primary centres of production and distribution base 
metal - including copper and copper alloy - artefacts (Bouras 2002, 518 with references). They were 
also presumably the main consumption centres of these materials. The archaeological record, which 
consists primarily of small utilitarian objects like those catalogued in publications of ‘minor objects’ 
or instrumenta domestica (see for example Davidson 1952 for Corinth, Waldbaum 1983 for Sardis, 
and Dieudonné-Glad et al. 2013 for Zeugma), illustrates the wide range of copper and copper alloy 
objects that were available in cities and met the domestic, professional, and devotional needs of 
their citizens: architectural and structural fittings, domestic implements, vessels, lighting devices, 
jewellery and dress accessories, weighing equipment, tools, weapons, horse trappings, etc. Inevitably 
such finds raise a number of questions: what part of a building’s original equipment do copper 
and copper alloy objects represent, what do the copper equivalents of objects usually available in 
cheaper materials (pottery, glass, or wood) tell us of a city’s economy (industry, trade) and social 
fabric (purchasing power, aspirations, taste, etiquette) (Mundell Mango 2009, 230-233; Drandaki 
2013), who were these objects intended for (in other words, who among city dwellers would choose 
to invest in copper and copper alloy implements and utensils and under what circumstances; for a 
recent discussion on the consumers of copper and copper alloy objects see Sanders, in press), what 
can copper scrap and slag, which represent a considerable yet underexploited quantity of excavated 
metal, tell us on metal production in urban environments (other than that it existed). 


In this presentation I focus on copper and copper alloy consumption in the cities of 
Early Byzantine Crete (65-91 c.). Located at the heart of the maritime network that Africa to 
Constantinople (until the Arab conquest of Alexandria in 642) and the Eastern Mediterranean to 
the Black Sea and the West, largely self-sufficient, isolated from the population movements and 
wars in the Balkans and the East, Crete was a microcosm of relative stability if not prosperity right 
up to the early 8" с. (Tsigonaki 2007, 263-4; Tsigonaki 2012, 77; Zanini 2013, 181, 182). It was also 
one of the Empire’s most urbanized provinces throughout the Early Byzantine period and until the 
Arab conquest of 827-8 (Tsigonaki 2007, 263; Tsigonaki 2012, 77-8). With its capital Gortyn and 
plethora of peripheral cities and harbours, Crete was a major regional consumption centre and 
trading hub for goods produced locally and originating from long distance trade (the latter included 
architectural sculpture, tablewares, and foodstuffs attested by amphorae). Whether imported or 
locally manufactured (on the possibility of local production at Gortyn and elsewhere see Brokalakis 
2005, 48, n. 30-31 with earlier references and Poulou-Papadimitriou 2011, 439), the copper and 
copper alloy finds from the systematic excavations in cities such as Gortyn and Eleutherna and 
rescue excavations in several others (Kisamos, Chania-Kydonia, Knossos, Herakleion) corroborate 
the picture painted by other archaeological materials: that of a wide range of products available to 
city dwellers throughout the island, some of which can be associated with specific groups of high- 
end consumers. 
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One of the most characteristic elements of this range of products is the belt buckle. The cities 
of Gortyn, Knossos, Herakleion, Eleutherna, Kydonia, and modern Agios Nikolaos have all yielded 
examples of these small, highly standardized ornaments, which became fashionable from the 
mid-7" to the late 8"/early 9" century, probably because of new trends in male dress (originally 
attributed to ‘barbarians’ and soldiers, they are now believed to reflect the adoption of the ‘barbaric 
trousers or vrakia by part of the Byzantine population). The Cretan specimens have been dealt with 
extensively by Natalia Poulou-Papadimitriou (Poulou-Papadimitriou 2004; Poulou-Papadimitriou 
2005; Poulou-Papadimitriou 2011, 431-3), who associates the more distinctive types with high- 
end consumers, possibly administration or military officers, stationed in or moving through the 
island right up to the Arab conquest (Poulou-Papadimitriou 2005, 703 and Poulou-Papadimitriou 
2011, 432: Poulou associates the specimen from the rural complex at Pseira with such a user). Of 
particular interest is a gilded copper alloy belt buckle from the Eleutherna acropolis, the city’s last 
Early Byzantine administrative centre and habitation nucleus (Tsigonaki 2007, 282). This simple belt 
buckle features a trapezoidal chape, integral ovoid frame, and basic linear decoration. I do not know 
parallels for this shape in Crete or elsewhere (there is nothing to suggest that it was not produced 
in Crete), and the areas disturbed stratigraphy cannot provide a secure date. Although not quite as 
precious as the more elaborate gold belt buckle from Kasteli Selinou (Poulou-Papadimitriou 2005, 
697-8, fig. 11), it belonged to someone with a sufficiently elevated status to be able to acquire such 
a ‘precious’ object either as a gift or purchase. A mid-7"-c. or later context in Eleutherna’s ‘lower 
city (Late Roman/Early Byzantine nucleus) yielded another interesting specimen, a purse buckle of 
a type that is rather rare in Greece (Tsivikis 2012, 65, fig. 6.4: a cross between Sina Uenzes ‘Gatér’ 
and ‘Emling types = Schulze-Dórrlamms RGZM D37 type) and whose context of manufacture 
— Byzantine, or ‘barbaric, or both - is still debated (Poulou-Papadimitriou 2002, 129; Tsivikis 
2012, 66-7). This and the other buckles from Eleutherna reflect an interest in and access to current 
consumer trends even in this remote Cretan city. 


Eleutherna also yielded a number of copper and copper alloy utensils. These include (a) a 
hammered copper piriform jug with splaying foot, engraved decoration and cast copper alloy 
handle from a 7° с. domestic assemblage in the room south of the basilica annex in Eleutherna’s 
lower city (Themelis 2004, 59, 101, fig. 78); (b) a hammered copper cylindrical flask with conical 
neck and iron handle and neck strap from a 7/85 c. context on the acropolis (Tsigonaki 2012, 
98, fig. 9; a possible lid for a jug of this type comes from the same area: Stampolidis 2004, 217, no. 
186; see Pitarakis 2005 for this type of jug); (c) two censers, a (cast?) hemispherical tripod censer 
from the same context as the piriform jug mentioned above (Themelis 2004, 60, 102, fig. 79) anda 
fragmentary cast copper alloy hexagonal censer from the final phase (6"-7" c.) of the lower city’s 
Small Bathhouse (Brokalakis 2005, 44-5, figs. 14, 15); and (d) the lid with baluster knob of a cast 
copper alloy nozzled lamp also from the same domestic context as the aforementioned piriform jug 
and censer (Themelis 2004, 60, 102, fig. 80). Similar utensils are known from other sites: for example 
a hemispherical, three-footed censer from а 7"-c. urban domestic context at Kisamos (Fantakis 2010, 
733, fig. 10) and a hemispherical censer with circular foot from а 7?-c. suburban church at Регата 
Mylopotamou, a short distance from Eleutherna to the north (Fraidaki 2010, 533, fig. 2a). All of 
these items correspond to standardized, widely distributed types of utensils, normally associated 
with a relatively affluent standard of living and the tastes and aspirations of urban consumers. 
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The variety, however, of types and quality of copper and copper alloy products available in 
Cretan cities is best illustrated by two hoards from Gortyn and Eleutherna, the two cities at the top 
and bottom of the hierarchy of Cretan bishoprics. Both hoards consist of church furnishings. The 
Eleutherna hoard comes from the Early Byzantine church on the acropolis, which was the main 
church of the city’s final phase, probably built in the 7^ c. upon an earlier tetraconch (Tsigonaki 
2015, 396). The hoard, which consisted of copper alloy suspension devices for lamps or polykandela 
and marble liturgical sculpture, was buried in the building’s south apse probably after the building 
was abandoned sometime in the 8" c. (Tsigonaki 2015, 396). The copper alloy objects included two 
complete tripartite holders (Stampolidis 2004, 222, nos. 212-213) and part of another, one complete 
(Stampolidis 2004, 222, nos. 214) and one fragmentary chrism with attached chain, and a fragment 
of a cross or chrism with chain. The objects are fairly generic, common throughout the Empire 
(including Crete: see a tripartite holder from Mitropolis, Gortyn in AD, Chronika, 24, 1969, pl. 
460ү), attested in urban and rural, domestic and liturgical contexts alike from the 5" to 7'/8" с. 
(Xanthopoulou 2010, 54-5 [groups c and 4], 56) - i.e. nothing out of the ordinary. 


The Gortyn hoard (Xanthopoulou 1998), on the other hand, is the exact opposite as far as 
copper is concerned. Excavated in the church known as Hagios Titos, this large group of high 
quality copper and copper alloy vessels and implements (77 objects in total) is worthy of a provincial 
capital and a sophisticated urban church with an important role to play, particularly after Gortyn’s 
metropolitan church was damaged in the 670 earthquake. The hoard’s deposition date is problematic 
(Baldini 2009, 645, 660, argues that it was buried before the Arab conquest), as neither the context 
nor any of the objects can be precisely dated. Its content may have accumulated over a long time 
period, possibly from as early the buildings first inauguration in the late 6% с. (Baldini 2009, 659) 
to the Middle Byzantine period (Xanthopoulou 1998, 107-8: date attributed to several objects on 
stylistic grounds), during which the church continued to function as suggested by architectural 
sculpture dating to this period (information provided by Chr. Tsigonaki). 


One of the hoard’s three polykandela (Xanthopoulou 1998, 108-9, figs. 29-32; Xanthopoulou 
2010, 298-9, no. LU 4.027, 303, LU 5.008, 312, LU 6.013) features a cruciform monogram, which 
Stefanos Xanthoudidis read as Theoktistou (or Theopemptou), a name attested in a funerary 
inscription from Mitropolis, Gortyn mentioning a bishop or metropolitan Theoktistos from 
Herakleion (Baldini 2009, 640, п. 7, 644: possibly 5-6" с.) and on the seal of a Cretan archbishop 
of the first half of the 9% с. (Baldini et al. 2012, 252 mentions Touratsoglou et al. 2006, 51, no. 3). 
Alternatively, the inscription could be read as an invocation to the Virgin (Xanthopoulou 2010, 
72: Theotoke boethei [...]tou), to whom the church was probably originally dedicated (Baldini et al. 
2012, 277). Either way, the polykandelon was a reasonably expensive item, which was personalized 
at the time of manufacture and so could be local. A hammered copper conical chalice foot with the 
relief votive inscription Hyper euchés Andreas (sic) from a late 7" c./early 8" c. context (an annex 
of the city’s largely ruined metropolitan church, see Baldini et al. 2012, 264, fig. 15) could have also 
been produced or at least personalized locally. Despite the inscription’s poor grammar, it is tempting 
to associate it with Gortyn’s early 8"-c. metropolitan Andreas, who is known to have donated 
new vessels to the city’s churches (Baldini et al. 2012, 252). Most of the hoard’s remaining objects 
form a homogenous group of heavy, well-crafted, cast copper alloy artefacts, the finest in their 
respective categories: 24 openwork discs with foliate designs, one large rayed (?manoualion) disc, a 
hemispherical censer with engraved decoration and cast baluster chains, a ?processional cross, an 
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almost identical cross designed to interlock with a series of six bars and two discs to form one or 
more suspension ‘chains, a tripartite lamp holder consisting of similar but smaller interlocking bars 
and discs, four icon stands, and various fragments of cast lampstands or candlesticks, calyx-shaped 
prickets, and tubular supports, possibly for large candles (Xanthopoulou 1998, 105-8, 109-11). Two 
hammered copper utensils, a patera with moulded rim and a piriform jug (the handle is missing), 
complete the assemblage (Xanthopoulou 1998, 103-4). Such high quality objects call for a high- 
end patron, and Andreas, whose ambitious early 8%-с. restoration program probably included the 
refurbishment of this church (Baldini 2009, 666), is a possible candidate. Whether it belongs to the 
8" c. or later, this group probably represents the finest in copper alloy products available to urban 
consumers in Byzantine Crete. 
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Production and Consumption in Crete from the Mid 7" to 10^ C. AD: 
The Archaeological Evidence 


In the present study we will investigate how bigger or smaller cities and small-sized settlements 
in Crete participated in the commercial network which was under development in the Byzantine 
Empire. More specifically, we will be particularly concerned with the contacts of Crete with the 
islands of the Aegean. 


It is well-known that there was an exchange of goods among the cities of the Empire. Over 
the last thirty years, archaeological research on the island has yielded important evidence, which 
throws enough light to the period under study. 


Crete, an important province of the Byzantine Empire, had, on account of the Arab conquest 
in 827/828, rather different turning points in its history comparing to the Aegean islands. The First 
Byzantine era (4" c. - 827/28), the period of the Arab occupation (827/28 - 961) and the Second 
Byzantine era (961-1210/11) left heir traces on the archaeological remains. The period that we will 
focus on, concerns the late 7° to the late 10% century and it is particularly interesting because it 
contains both the transitional period of Byzantium and the period of the Arab occupation. 


In order to detect the productive activities, the existence of commerce and of imports and 
through them the consumption of goods in cities or in small-scale settlements in Crete, we will 
examine the material culture objects recovered in different sites of the island. Pottery and the 
amphorae, in specific, provide evidence about the production and transfer of goods. At the same 
time painted ware and glazed ware also constitute important evidence for the production and 
consumption in the Byzantine cities. In order to facilitate the study we have included metallic 
objects and some jewelry examples as well. 


Research in cities and large or small-scale settlements reveals that the human activity does 
not cease in the middle or, in cases, the end of 7^ century, but it is continuous, in the majority of 
cases, throughout the 8" and at least the early decades of the 9 century. Although parts of the cities 
are being fortified, activity persists extra muros as well. The findings coming from coastal areas 
or islets are highly important; dating these settlements in the 8^ and, occasionally, in the 9% c., а 
period of intense Arab danger, allows us to assume that central administration, perhaps in view of 
that danger, chooses to strengthen the defense and to create safe conditions for the commerce and 
the harboring of ships in cases of emergency. Several of these coastal settlements retain activity 
in the Second Byzantine period as well. There is significant evidence on the existence of pottery 
production centers in the same period. 


The archaeometrical research has shown that the production of ceramics continues in several 
places of the island. The fact that, during the second Byzantine period, local production has been 
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identified in places where production existed before the Arab conquest is very significant. The 
production of amphorae suggests the existence of agricultural production in Crete. At the same time, 
the imports of agricultural products from all the Aegean regions continue, whereas the first glazed 
wares are imported from Constantinople. The types of transport vessels that are produced on the 
island are identical to the ones produced in the production centres in various regions of the Empire. 


The publications on metallic objects are not numerous, but the recovery of some bonze belt 
buckles is important, because they demonstrate the existence of dignitaries during the 7", 8% and 9" с. 


As far as the period of Arab occupation is concerned, there is little material witness evidence. It 
is well known that the Andalusian Arabs conquer Crete between 827/828. The fact this scarce material 
witness comes from Heraklion corroborates the hypothesis that the Andalusian Arabs inhabited the 
city of Al-Khandag; at the same time, life must have continued without serious alterations in all of the 
cities that have survived the Arab conquest as well as in rural or small-scale settlements. 


The sources refer to abundance in agricultural production during the period of Arab conquest. 
What is surprising, though, is the absence of common pottery among the findings dated during 
this period. Research has led us to the conclusion that apart from the small amount of imported 
pottery, the products must have been transferred in vessels that were produced in Crete. This local 
pottery production was not differentiated and probably followed local tradition as formed during 
the 8" and the 9% century. At the same time, аз has been already proposed, a great number of Early 
Byzantine period settlements must have survived during the Arab occupation. We suppose that 
there was not serious differentiation in the activities of these settlements, consequently, the pottery 
production must have continued. 


Small artifacts dated safely in this period are limited. Valuable witness for this period is a 
group of golden earrings, part of a treasure found in Messonisi (Rethymno). Pointing to the hybrid 
character of their decoration, closely related to both Byzantine and Fatimid traditions, it is suggested 
that these earrings were manufactured in 10"-century Crete for Islamic residents, probably before 
the Byzantine re-conquest of 961. 


What is most distinguishing about Crete in the whole Second Byzantine period is its close contact 
with the center, Constantinople. Chandax is a city with significant commercial activity, while the 
percentage of agricultural production rises all over the island. It is interesting to note that in some of 
the regions with confirmed activity during the last centuries of the Early Byzantine period we observe 
a continuation of this activity throughout the Second Byzantine period too. The function of pottery 
workshops in the same or similar areas as those in the First Byzantine period has already been pointed 
out. The hypothesis about the function of metallic objects workshops is considered realistic. 


In conclusion, I would like to stress out that throughout the whole Byzantine period Crete 
had contacts with many of the Empires regions, even though its prevailing space was the Aegean 
and the Eastern Mediterranean in general. Only after the Venetian occupation, Crete, among other 
substantial differentiations, will open to the West as well, while the bulk of its imports in everyday 
or luxury goods will thereafter be coming from there. 
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Geographies of Consumption in Byzantine Epirus ‘Urban’ Spaces 
and Practices from the Seventh to the Twelfth Century 


Located on the western frontier the province of Epirus was both a vital asset and strategic 
apparatus for the Byzantine empire between the seventh and the twelfth centuries. This was 
concluded in many ways by the investigation of several kinds of material culture, either still in situ 
or part of museum collections, during an archaeological extensive-survey project, within the years 
2000-2007 (Veikou 2012). Based on the results of that investigation, this paper will focus on the 
geographies of consumption in this province, from the seventh to the twelfth century, with special 
interest on spaces and practices which can be considered as part of ‘urban’ environments in that 
particular context. 


The discussion will be based on a comparative consideration of archaeological evidence from 
such environments (ceramics, metal- and glass artefacts, art, coins, sculptures) and Byzantine texts 
referring to them, towards an effort to answer three main questions: 


1. How can we define the notion of consumption in the Epirote Middle-Byzantine ‘urban 
environments? 


2. Can we discern place-, region- or province-specific consumption patterns? 


3. What do consumption geographies offer in this particular context? 


This paper aims to contribute to the Round Table by proposing the following issues for discussion: 
e Different approaches towards our definition of the notion of consumption in Byzantine cultures. 


e Ideas for our optimal use of consumption geographies in the investigation of Byzantine cultures. 


1.Consumption in Epirote Byzantine ‘urban’ environments 


The definition of ‘Middle-Byzantine urban environments’ in Southern Epirus on the basis of 
the settlements’ form and planning is an unproductive task. Despite the indisputable uninterrupted 
existence of a provincial capital ‘city’ at Nafpaktos and the short-lived ‘town’-formations at Lefkada 
(7%-12% c.), Nikopolis (7^-11* c.), Vonitsa (913-123 с.) and Arta (125 century), settlement patterns 
in this specific region and period of time mostly allowed for more flexible and hybrid formations 
that eventually worked out as ‘urban’ environments (Veikou 2010; 2012, 273-303). Such hybrid 
formations (rather dispersed or with multinucleate) can be traced all over the area (Veikou 2012, 
282-295, 350-357): 

- around Arta and Rogoi from the 10" to the 12" century, 
- in the upper deltaic area of Acheloos River from the 9" to the 12" century, 


- between the lower deltaic area of Acheloos River and Varassova Mountain from the 9" to the 
12" century, 


- onthe West coast of Acarnania from the 7" to the 12° century. 
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A comparative investigation of consumption practices in all aforementioned sites may offer 
further criteria for the overall evaluation of settlement in respect to the question of urban features 
and its meaning. My analysis will compare and contrast the production and supply of all kinds 
of goods for the consumptive demands of population in all these sites. I will discuss evidence of 
consumption goods ranging over the entire spectrum of durable goods (e.g. tools, ornaments) to 
non-durable goods (e.g. food, perishable objects) as well as to services (work done by one person 
or a group that benefited others) and symbolic goods (cultural ones, which are certainly attested in 
all material culture but they are perhaps more eloquent in artisanal production, monumental art, 
sculptures, and inscriptions). 


So, what exactly was consumed and where? (Tables 1-2) To begin with the area of Nafpaktos, 
people seem to have been consuming a wide range of goods which were either produced in the city 
and its hinterland or imported from neighbouring regions (mainly Boeotia and the Peloponnese) 
during the entire period in question. Its population also enjoyed services such as administration, 
secular- and religious-building construction, water-supply, artisanal production, monumental art 
as well as intellectual production (attested only through the building inscriptions, unfortunately). 
The area of Mt Varassova and the southern part of Aetolia (especially along the Northern coast 
of the Patraic Gulf and the lower deltaic area of Acheloos River) must be accounted for as part of 
Nafpaktos’ organic hinterland and as a typical ‘dispersed urban environment’ These areas, first of all, 
were supplying several industrial products for consumption: ceramics, metalwork and probably silk 
textiles judging from the huge amount of loom weights and the neighbouring industrial network 
(Dunn 2006); secondly, they offered nodes for communication with Northern Peloponnese towards 
an even wider circulation of goods. The ceramic products, which were locally produced and 
consumed in the entire hinterland of Nafpaktos between the 7" and the 12" century, consisted 
of: 1) pottery (plain and glazed coarse wares for food preparation, serving and storage), 2) a great 
variety of loom weights, and 3) tiles. The metal artefacts consisted of nails and belt buckles, made of 
iron. The same region (Nafpaktia and Southern Aetolia) seems to have also produced sculptures for 
local consumption from the 10" to the 12" century. As far as the consumption of non-local goods 
is concerned, people showed a preference for selected goods which were principally produced by 
reknown Peloponnesian workshops (such as a bread stamp from Patras and plentiful Corinthian 
pottery, metal dressing accessories and glass vessels). 


Another wide center of consumption is observed around the Northern and Southwest coasts 
of the Ambracian Gulf. The earlier city of Nikopolis seems to have broken down in several smaller 
nuclei forming another ‘dispersed urban environment’ (Kefalos and perhaps also Korakonissa, 
Drymos, and Koulmos in Lefkada) from the late 6" century until the 10% century. Eventually, new 
dense concentrations of population emerged (Rogoi, Arta, Vonitsa) consisting of urban settings 
that functioned within a multinucleate hinterland, between the 10% and the 12" century. In the 
7 century, Nikopolis and its neighboring nuclei continued to consume all goods typical of a late 
antique provincial capital (ceramics, glass and metal artefacts, sculptures, building construction) 
and they also ‘consumed’ coins by hoarding them. This consumption seems to drop dramatically 
during the 8 century and slowly restart from the 9% century onwards. Its peak is visible in 12^- 
century Arta which shows again a consumption of goods similar to that of late antique Nikopolis: of 
non-durable goods (such as foods and beverages) and their respective vessels, of durable goods (such 
as jewellery and utensils), as well as of services (such as administration and building construction). 
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Cultural goods seem to have been very important in this region: this is evident in decorative artisanal 
production part of which seems to have been systematically imported. Many of the consumed goods 
in this region were local (e.g. pottery). Others were imported from neighbouring areas currently 
in modern central and Western Greece, Albania and Italy (e.g. pottery, jewellery and perhaps also 
glass, imported from Corinth, Boeotia, Italy and elsewhere). Some goods were local manufactures 
of imported raw materials (e.g. produce of the glass workshop in Nikopolis) or local products made 
through imported expertise or workmanship (e.g. sculpture in the area of Arta). 


Alongside these ‘urban’ environments, smaller yet substantial centres of consumption existed 
as well. Two important ones were located: a) along the Western coast of Acarnania from the 7" to the 
12" century, and b) around the upper deltaic area of Acheloos River from the 9" to the 12" century. 
In these areas, consumption seems to have been diachronically more focused on a) domestic goods 
(e.g. the domestic type of coarse pottery), and b) a traditional interest in monumental art (several 
frescoes of provincial style). Otherwise, both areas demonstrate a rather moderate consumption 
of durable and non-durable goods and of services; however, archaeological research of many sites 
(especially along the Acarnanian coast) is still limited. 


On the basis of all this evidence, how can we define the notion of consumption in the Epirote 
Middle-Byzantine ‘urban’ environments? (Open for discussion) 


2. Place-, Region- or Province-Specific Consumption Patterns 


A comparison of consumption among the afore-mentioned - nucleate or multinucleate 
— urban environments reveals a number of province-, region- and place-specific phenomena. 
First of all, the geographic location obviously affected the patterns of consumption. For example, 
people in Nafpaktia and Southern Aetolia seem principally orientated towards Peloponnese and 
Boeotia, while people living around the Ambracian Gulf seem to have been more cosmopolitan, 
when economy allowed them. This is evident in their choices for either local or imported artefacts 
(pottery and metawork), services and symbolic goods and their preferences for specific imports 
(from Peloponnese and Boeotia in Nafpaktos and hinterland - from Italy, Albania, central Greece 
and Peloponnese in the Ambracian Gulf). The same is especially evident in peoples preferences for 
symbolic goods, as seen in the heterogeneity of sculptures. Sculptures around Arta stand out as having 
the greatest quantity, variety of motifs and highest level of artistic and technical sophistication and 
present analogies with contemporary ones from central Greek mainland and Peloponnese. Imports 
of expertise or craftmanship can be here discerned (Vanderheyde 2005). On the contrary, people 
in Nafpaktos seem to have prefered locally-made sculptures. However, even the local sculptures 
present a common point of artistic reference relating them with contemporary workshops in 
Thesprotia, Boeotia and Peloponnese. All these connections signify cultural movements and flows 
from one space to another in the Middle-Byzantine western provinces. 


Secondly, a preference for iron, in arefacts that were commonly made of copper alloys, must 
be considered as a province-specific practice refering to a particular cultural context (Veikou 2015). 


Thirdly, the circulation (and probably the production) of domestic pottery wares is observed 
in the poorest areas – yet not necessarily remote or secluded from the rest - such as in Western 
Acarnania and Northern-Central Aetolia. This confirms A. Dunn’s observation of “sustainable 
combinations of agriculture, pastoralism and artisanal production across a variable but broad 
‘front 


2>> 


within rural environments (Dunn 2007, 103). 
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3. Geographies of Consumption in Middle Byzantine Epirus 


Consumption geographies allow a variety of research approaches not only onto Middle 
Byzantine Epirus but also on the rest of the Byzantine empire. 


First of all, consumers’ preferences can be related with: 
- economic aspects such as their personal consumption expenditures and the price systems, 


- the existing cultural movements and flows from one space to another, depending on 
communication access, contact and connectedness, 


- the dynamics of power in society, since judgments of taste are related to social position, or 
more precisely, are themselves acts of social positioning (Bourdieu 1993). 


Furthermore, based on the investigation of consumption patterns in respect to all kinds of 
goods (durable, non-durable, symbolic and services), one can look closely at the numerous different 
ways in which culture is consumed -- used up, made sense of, embraced, and explored. 
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Table 1. Evidence of Local Production and Supply of Goods 








Centuries 


7th gth gth 


I. SYMBOLIC GOODS 


Inscriptions, 
painted 


Inscriptions, carved 


Opus sectile and 
mosaics 


Frescoes 


Sculptures 


Mytikas, Ag. 

Sophia 

Mastro, 

Episkopi 
Stamna, Ag. 
Theodoroi 


Kandila, Mytikas, Ag. Sophia 


Skala, 
Metamorfosi 
Sotiros 


Plissioi, Ag. Dimitrios Katsouris 


Aetoliko, 


Finikia basilica Mt Arakynthos, Panagia Trimitou 


Kandila, Mytikas, Ag. Sophia 


Kefalos 


Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill 


Gavrolimni, Panagia Panaxiotissa 


105 Tea 

Mt Arakynthos, 

Ag. Nikolaos 

Kremastos 

Mt Arakynthos, 

Panagia 

Trimitou 

Agrinio, Gavrolimni, 

Mavrikas, Ag. | Panagia 

Triada Panaxiotissa 
Nea 
Kerassounda, 
Kastro ton 
Rogon 


Varassova N-E, Ag. Pateres 


Arakynthos, Ag. Nikolaos 
Kremastos 


125 


Mt Arakynthos, 
Ag. Nikolaos 
Kremastos 


Efpalio, 
Varnakova 
Monastery 


Louros, Ag. 
Varnavas 


Nafpaktos, 
castle 


Efpalio, 
Varnakova 
Monastery 


Agrinio, 
Mavrikas, Ag. 
Triada 


Kandila, 
Mytikas, Ag. 
Eleousa 


Myrtia, Myrtia 
Monastery 


Mt Arakynthos, 
Ag. Nikolaos 
Kremastos 


Lefkada, Vurnikas, Ag. Ioannis 


Karavias 


Skala, 
Metamorfosi 
Sotiros 


Arta, Ag. 
Vasileios stin 
Gefyra 


Vomvokou, 
Ag. Ioannis 
Prodromos 
Monastery 


Mastro, 
Episkopi 


Plissioi, Ag. Dimitrios Katsouris 


Kandila, 
Mytikas, Agia 
Eleoussa 


Efpalio, Varnakova Monastery 


Kirkizates, Ag. 
Nikolaos Tis 
Rodias 


Arta, Kato Panagia 
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Centuries 


Sculptures 


II. SERVICES 


Ceramic Tiles 
production 


Pottery production 


Textile industry 


Metal industry 


Glass 
(windowpanes?) 
workshop 
Sculpture 
craftmanship 


7th gth gth 


Arta, Ag. Vassilios 


Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill 


Kefalos 


Stefani, Ag. 
Varvara 


Mastro, Episkopi 

Nortwestern and Western Acarnania 
Central and Southern Aetolia 

Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill 


Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill 


Nikopolis 


Ш. DURABLE GOODS 


Loom weights 


Nails (iron) 


Tools, utensils 
(copper alloy)? 


Vessels (copper 
alloy)? 


Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill 
Kefalos 
Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill 


Kefalos 


105 


Arta, town 


Varassova S, 
Ag. Nikolaos 


Nafpaktos, city 


Vlacherna, Vlachernai Monastery 


Skala 


Mastro, Episkopi 


Nafpaktos 


Пе 


Aetoliko, 
Panagia Finikia 


a 


Agios Georgios 
(Evinochori), 
Agios Georgios 


Koronissia, 
Genethlio tis 
Theotokou 


Mt Kordovitza, Loutra Tryfou 


Monastiraki, Metamorfosi Sotiros 


Nea 
Kerassounda, 
Kastro ton 
Rogon 


Macheras, Vristiana? 


Nea 
Sampsounda, 
Agiolitharo, 
Agioi Apostoloi 


Oropos, Ag. 
Dimitrios 


Arta 
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Centuries 


Pendant cross, 
simple (copper 
alloy)? 


Pendant cross, 
reliquary (copper 
alloy)? 


Weight (iron) 


Buckle, plain 
8-shaped (iron) 


Buckle, simple 
square (copper 


alloy) 
Jewellery (copper Arta 
alloy)? 

li 
Money hoards ce 


(Nafpaktos) 





ΠΠ. NON DURABLE GOODS 


Domestic Ware, 
coarse (cooking-, Monastiraki 
serving-, storage-) 
wares, plain / 
glazed 


Local Ware, coarse, 
plain / glazed 


“Slavic Ware” 


Varassova, Ag. 
Nikolaos 


Plain Glazed Wares 


Glass (tesseare / 
vessels) 
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Table 2. Evidence of a Local Supply of Imported Goods 








Centuries 
I. SYMBOLIC GOODS 


Sculpture craftmanship 
(Peloponnese, central 
Greek mainland, 

W. Macedonia) 


II. DURABLE GOODS 


Fibula, copper alloy 
(Corinth) 


Buckle, rectangular, 
copper alloy (Corinth) 


7h 8 th 


Arta 


Kato Vassiliki, 
Ag. Triada Hill 


Drymos 


Ш. NON DURABLE GOODS 


ΓΑΙ amphorae 


LR2 amphorae 


LR13 amphorae 


Stamped dish (Phocean 
Ware?) 


ARS lamp 


Red Slip Ware (lamps) 


Bread stamp (Patras) 


Amphorae Gunsenin 
Typel 


Amphorae Gunsenin 
Type 2 (Riley type 13) 


Otranto I amphora 


Amphorae Gunsenin 
Type2 or 3 


Coarse unglazed ware 
(Boeotia) 


Glazed White Ware II 


Fine-sgraffito wares 


Fine-sgraffito (Central 
& Northern Albania) 


Kefalos 
Kryoneri 


Kefalos 


Kato Vassiliki, 
Ag. Triada Hill 


Kefalos 


Drymos 


Kato Vassiliki, 
Ag. Triada Hill 


Kefalos 


Nafpaktos 


Lefkada, Koulmos 


108 Πα 12: 


Varassova, Ag. Dimitrios 


Skala, Monastiraki 
Kefalos 


Kefalos 
Trigardo 


Kefalos 


Lefkada, Koulmos 


Kato Vassiliki, Ag. Triada Hill 


Nafpaktos 


Arta 












Painted Fine-sgraffito 
wares 


Slip-painted Wares 
Painted glazed wares 


Slip painted ‘dotted or 
Oyster/Spotted Style’ 


Fine-Sgraffito ‘Spiral 
Style’ (Corinth) 


Arta 

















Green and Brown 


Painted Ware Nafpaktos 
Megali Chora 

Sgraffito (Corinth) Arta 

Incised Sgraffito 

“Medallion Style’ Arta 

(Corinth) 

Monochrome Green en 

Glazed Ware 

Glazed Green Painted Megali Chora 

Red Ware Angelokastro 


Glazed & coarse wares 
(Italy) 





Arta 


Glass Vessels (Corinth?) 


Buckle, rectangular, 
copper alloy (Corinth) 
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How Picky Were the Byzantines? 
Ceramic Evidence from North-Eastern Bulgaria (Late 10?-Early 11% Century AD) 


When at the end of the 6" century AD the First Bulgarian state was formed, the lands to the 
north of Haemus were no longer under Byzantine influence and a new material culture appeared. 
In terms of ceramics, a different technology for making pots was used. Local pottery was either 
hand-made or produced using a hand-powered pottery wheel. The latter had relief signs on their 
bottoms - a mark left by the wooden support that helped fix the pot firmly on the pottery wheel. The 
diversity in shapes was also limited, in comparison to the previous period. Closed-ones prevailed 
over ореп-опез. 


Pots were the most commonly used and two distinct groups among them can be differentiated. 
The first group is formed of pots with high conical bodies, where the maximum diameter was placed 
in the upper half of the vessel. The rim was more or less turned outwards and the rim profiles 
differed - from thinned and pointy to thickened and comma-shaped. The fabric was quite coarse, 
since the clay was mixed with considerable amount of sand. After firing it turned to an uneven 
brown-black color. Decoration covered the shoulders and the body of the vessels and consisted 
mostly of incised, closely set horizontal or wavy lines. These vessels were used as cooking pots, since 
most of them have traces of fire exposure. The pots in the second group were with spherical bodies 
and the maximum diameter was at their middle. The diameter of the bottom was almost equal to 
the diameter of the rim and the vessels looked more thickset. The rim was thickened, also turned 
outwards and comma-shaped. Some had two small ring-shaped handles on the neck. The fabric 
was well-refined, mixed with fine sand, and well-fired. The color after firing turned from pale grey 
to grayish-black. The decoration consisted of one or few incised horizontal lines on the shoulders 
while the rest of the body was covered with vertical or crisscrossed burnished lines. These pots were 
always made on a hand-powered pottery wheel. 


Hand-made, flat-bottomed baking dishes with small vertical ridge were used for preparing bread. 


The tableware consisted of jugs. All of them were thrown on a hand-powered pottery wheel. 
The shape, the decoration and the fabric of the majority were similar to the second group of pots. 
The thickset, spherical, flat-bottomed body had its maximum diameter either in the middle or the 
lower part of the body. The tall neck was cylindrical ending in a trefoil rim. The body was decorated 
with burnished lines between two bands of horizontal incised lines. A single handle connected the 
neck and the shoulders of the vessel. The fabric was well-purified, mixed with fine sand, with grey 
or grayish-black, but also pale yellow color after firing. There are only a few examples outside this 
group. They were made either of yellow clay and were covered with dark red slip or the fabric turned 
orange-red after firing and no slip or decoration was present. 


The two-handled pitchers were another type of vessels destined for liquids. They were also 
made using the hand-powered pottery wheel. Like the jugs, a great variety of shapes existed and 
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there are rarely two identical specimens. They were all flat-bottomed. The two handles linked the 
neck and shoulders. Some were made of well-purified fabric that turned to grey, black or pale yellow 
color and were decorated with incised single lines and burnished decoration, while others were 
covered with a dark red slip. 


Bowls and cups were very rare. A small-sized pots or small conical flatt-bottomed vessels were 
used as such. 


From the second half of the 105 and the early 11" century AD noticeable changes in the 
characteristics of pottery from Northeastern Bulgaria can be detected in the technology, the shapes 
and the larger variety of forms. Although locally-produced pots on hand-powered pottery wheel 
decorated with incised horizontal and wavy lines, and bearing relief signs on the bottom were still 
produced, by the second quarter and the middle of the 11" century AD the vessels thrown on a 
kick wheel become predominant. Again, the largest share was held by the pots. They were thin- 
walled, with ovoid bodies where the maximum diameter was still in the upper part of the vessel with 
tendency to reach to the middle part. The rim was turned outwards, obliquely cut or rounded. Quite 
often on the inside of the lip there was a ridge, marking the bed for a conical lid. Contrary to the 
earlier period and the local pottery, pots with one or two handles with flattened ovoid cross-section 
and longitudinal grooves become frequent. The decoration was simple and scarce. It consisted 
usually of few spaced incised lines on the shoulder or shallow grooves covering the entire body. 
Single wavy lines or incised dots were rather the exception. The fabric was well purified, mixed with 
fine sand and turned to orange-red after firing. 


Although still small in number, a new type of bowls appeared. Besides the flat-bottomed 
conical ones, semi-spherical bowls on a hollow ring-shaped foot can be seen. The fabric was well 
purified, mixed with very fine sand and mica, and turned orange-red after firing. The vessels were 
covered with green glaze or remained unglazed. 


A bigger variety of pitchers was registered. The ones made on hand-powered pottery wheel 
coexisted with the thrown on a kick-wheel until the second quarter of the 11" century. The first 
were flat-bottomed or on a short foot, with elongated bodies and funnel-shaped necks. The fabric 
turned to red-brown color after firing. They were covered with yellowish-green glaze, sometimes 
with bands of white slip underneath. The latter were very thin-walled, well-fired, and orange-red in 
color. The profiling of the rim and the bottom was diverse. The handles were vertical, with grooves 
and fingerprints at the place of attachment to the body. The decoration consisted of combination 
of single incised lines and circles forming geometric shapes, relief bands and buttons, relief animal 
and human shapes. The outer surface was covered directly with a brownish-green glaze. Unglazed 
pitchers were small in number. 


What was said about the pitchers thrown on kick-wheel can also be said about the jugs. They 
were also covered with brownish-green glaze and possessed all kinds of relief decoration. 


Not found during the previous period were the large flat-bottomed storage jars that reach up 
to 70 cm in height. They were thrown on a kick-wheel and had ovoid bodies with the maximum 
diameter in the middle of it. The short cylindrical neck ended with a lip that was turned outwards 
and profiled. The decoration consisted of horizontal relief bands that divided the outer surface into 
sectors. The upper ones were often decorated with incised single horizontal, wavy or arc-shaped 
repetitive motifs. The fabric was mixed with fine sand and turned to brown-red after firing. 
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A great quantity of amphorae was recorded at almost every site. There were two basic shapes 
- the Günsenin I and II types. Both were thrown on a kick-wheel. While there is uniformity with 
respect to the Günsenin I amphorae - sphero-conical bodies, rounded bottom, medium-high neck, 
small arch-like handles not going above the rim level, well purified fabric mixed with fine sand and 
large quantity of mica, and creamish-slip covering the outer surface, the Giinsenin II vessels show 
variety in shapes and fabrics that suggest several different production centers. 


A very peculiar vessel, used for drawing liquids from amphorae (syphon), was part of the 
pottery thrown on a kick-wheel. It had a flat bottom and ovoid body. There was no neck and rim. 
The upper part was closed with a lid-like ending, possessing a small hole on top. A tube started 
from the upper part, curved and ended at the bottom level with a large opening. These vessels were 
mostly undecorated and unglazed, but there were some that had a very exquisite relief decoration 
and were covered with greenish glaze. 


The two sets of pottery described above point out to similarities, but also to some differences 
in food consumption. Since pots with traces of direct fire exposure were predominant during the 
Medieval Bulgarian state, one may conclude that stews and porridges were cooked, together with 
home-made bread, baked on clay pans. The presence of a few small-sized bowls suggests that 
aliments were served individually. The absence of more ceramic bowls may be due to the fact that 
most vessels were made of wood or bark - a perishable material that did not last. The absence of 
plateaus and dishes may be because the food usually served in them was not commonly eaten and 
that eating from one common dish was not habitual for the inhabitants of the First Bulgarian state. 
With respect to the drinking habits, pitchers and jugs show that liquids accompanied the dining. 
Again, individual consumption may have been the rule, since few cups were documented. Most 
likely small pots or vessels made of wood were used. Still, drinking straight from the pitcher or jug 
may not be excluded. 


With respect to the kick-wheel thrown pottery from the late 10^ to mid-11* century AD, 
cooking pots were again predominant, thus stews and porridges were usually cooked. Individual 
consumption is again documented, but especially made ceramic bowls, some of them glazed, show 
that eaters were more sophisticated. No sharing of food is recorded since dishes and plateaus were 
absent. Drinks were served in pitchers and jugs and portions were poured in individual cups. 


So far we have described the similarities. Differences concern the scale and organization of the 
production of ceramics. While during the First Bulgarian state some professional potters existed, 
pottery production was rather small- to medium-scale and was not so much oriented towards the 
market. It aimed mainly to satisfy the needs of a limited circle of people or small communities. 
Even in some villages pots were produced non-professionally in the confines of the household by 
its inhabitants, thus the diversity and variety of forms was very limited. The pottery from the late 
10" to the mid-11° century AD was thrown on a kick wheel - a new technology introduced from 
Byzantium. The shapes were standardized and soon influenced local ceramics. Professionals potters 
were producing an excess that could be marketed and tended to create a large-scale production. 
Variety and specification of forms were present and point out to more refined consumption habits. 


The fact that the whole specter of kick thrown pottery (coarse, table, storage and transport 
ware) appeared exactly at the same time and was found in the exactly same archaeological contexts 
in all sites in North-eastern Bulgaria can be correlated with certainty with the Byzantine occupation 
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of these lands. Pottery thrown on a kick-wheel was introduced there and did not appear as result 
of evolution. It looks like that when the Byzantines came to conquer these lands they did not rely 
neither on local supply for food, nor on using local ceramics for dining. Even though since the 
mid-9" century AD Medieval Bulgaria was converted to Christianity and the Bulgarian aristocrats 
and culture were strongly influenced by Byzantium and were no longer considered barbaric, the 
Byzantines brought with them everything -- from the wine and oil in the amphorae to the pots for 
cooking their daily meal and the bowls, pitchers and jugs to serve it. They brought along even the 
potters to produce them. It is still difficult to stay if this was because they were used to different 
meals that could not be found in the new lands or they just could not trust the local supplies, but it 
looks like that Byzantines were kind of a picky. 
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The Middle Byzantine City as a Consumption Centre: The Numismatic Evidence 


On his way back from the palace of Blachernai, John of Poutza, the twelfth-century megas 
logariastes, saw some female street vendors selling pickled vegetables. Despite the fact that his own 
dinner was approaching, he decided to satisfy his craving. He greedily grabbed a dishful of them, 
gulped down the juice and devoured the vegetables. He then took out from his purse a copper 
coin (stateran chalkeon) and gave it to one of his attendants with orders for it to be changed down 
into four smaller coins (oboloi), of which two were to be handed over to the vendor and two to be 
returned to him immediately. Although the episode is related by Niketas Choniates as a proof of 
John’s gluttony and low manners, it represents one of the rare cases where an everyday transaction 
in petty coinage is recorded. 


Unfortunately, most mentions of transactions in coinage for the middle Byzantine period 
can be found in the surviving monastic archives. They thus involve important sums of money, are 
usually relevant to taxation and land purchase, and refer mainly to rural areas. More information 
regarding urban activities can be deduced from the commercial contracts of the Italian merchant 
cities (Venice, Pisa, Genoa), but in this case too it is unclear whether the city mentioned as the 
final destination of a maritime voyage is also the final destination of the merchandise or just a 
distribution point. 


Indirect literary evidence, however, points to the need for availability in coinage - both 
precious metal and petty coinage — in the marketplace. It refers to the role of money changers, who, 
in the case of Byzantium, were primarily in charge of providing small change to private individuals 
in order to proceed to purchases and, conversely, to exchange the copper coins accumulated by the 
shopkeepers for gold specimens. Their seminal role in everyday transactions is illustrated by the 
location of their establishments. Information comes from Constantinople where the existence of 
money changers’ shops and iron tables in the commercial zone of the Mese is attested from the early 
tenth to the beginning of the thirteenth century. Thus the tenth-century Book of the Eparch precises 
that the establishments of the argyroprattai - and this was probably the case for the trapezitai, as 
well - had to be located on the Mese. In 1161, it was in that same area that the money changers 
moked the Seljuk sultan Kilic Arslan by hammering on their iron change tables. And just before the 
Latin conquest of the City by the Fourth crusade, according to the testimony of Robert of Clari, the 
cangeeurs with piles of gold coins and precious stones in front of them were to be found near the 
Forum of Constantine. The Book of the Eparch is very strict regarding the requirements that had to 
be fulfilled in order to enter the profession, but by the twelfth century one only had to buy the place 
for a changing table (trapezotopion). 


Moreover, the Book of the Eparch strictly forbids any money changing outside the Mese 
and encourages licensed money changers to expose the sakkoularioi, that is people exercising the 
profession illicitly, walking around and carrying their coins in a bag rather than exhibiting them 
on a stationary table. This clause underlines the existence of unlicensed money changers all over 
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the capital and stresses the need for readily available petty currency in its remote areas. These 
restrictions do not seem to apply in the twelfth century, as we can deduce from the episode of John 
of Poutza, where recurrence to a money changer is implied. Although Choniates does not reveal the 
location in which the event took place, it is probable that this was near the Blachernae palace from 
which John was returning. Similar evidence is offered by the existence of money changers’ tables 
(katallaktikai trapezai, trapezotopia) in the Italian quarters of the city during the twelfth century: at 
least ten changing tables in the Venetian quarter, nine in the Pisan quarter and one in the Genoese 
quarter. In this case, it is logical to assume that the exchange of foreign currencies was also part of 
their activities. 


Should we assume the existence of similar services in provincial cities, as well? The evidence 
is scanty, while differences in the circumstances reigning within the middle Byzantine period in 
different areas of the empire should be taken into account. For example, we know that Mesembria was 
until the early ninth century a specific station of trade between the Byzantines and the Bulgarians. 
When the city was taken by Krum in 812, it was found with much gold and silver. Given, however, 
the fact that the Bulgarians at that time did not have coinage, we should assume that trade in the 
city was at least partly carried out in barter, a situation that continued with the Bulgarians until the 
tenth century. Complementary to that, unminted gold and silver (in ingots?) could also have been 
used. This, however, is a case in a marginal Byzantine area at a time characterized by the well-known 
particularities of coin circulation during the transitional period. 


For later periods, written evidence refers only to local fairs and markets, mainly in rural areas. 
In a brilliant article, Michael Hendy was able to demonstrate that the Gornoslav hoard, whose 
concealment was caused by the Third Crusade, belonged to the monastery of Petritzos in Backovo, 
Bulgaria. The hoard included also the sum of 24 gold coins, destined, according to the typikon of 
Pakourianos, to be distributed to the monks and the poor during the monastery’s panegyris. It 
included also an extra gold coin that, according to Hendy, was the moneychanger’s commission, 
since for the purpose of distribution the gold specimens had to be changed down to petty coins. 


If moneychangers were present in fairs organized in rural areas, we can assume with certainty 
their presence in fairs taking place in an urban context, such as the panegyris of Saint Demetrios 
in Thessaloniki, as it has been recorded in the twelfth century by Pseudo-Loukianos. Despite 
the absence of specific evidence, for large cities, such as Thessaloniki, it is logical to assume that 
money changers must have been present throughout the year in the marketplace and possibly in 
other areas of the city, as well. Nevertheless, the testimony of the Crusaders implies that this was 
not necessarily the case elsewhere. Byzantine emperors took special measures during the Second 
and Third Crusade in order to guarantee the iustum cambium of the Crusaders currencies and 
the existence of markets with sufficient supplies where the exchanged coins were destined to be 
used. However, as Odo of Deuil informs us, during the Second Crusade the exchange rates differed 
significantly between Constantinople (one stamenon for less than two pennies) and the Balkans (one 
stamenon for five pennies) or Asia Minor (one stamenon for five or six pennies). These differences 
illustrate the problems that provincial cities faced in supplying a large army with exchange, a fact 
that rendered Byzantine coinage more expensive. Be that as it may, it should be stressed that the 
Crusades presented an exceptional situation. 
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Besides purchases and transactions, coinage in Byzantium was used mainly for taxation. Although 
at first sight there does not seem to be a connection between fiscal obligations and consumption, this is 
not the case. A significant change in the nature of taxes, which occurred during the middle Byzantine 
period, had an impact also on the role of the city as a consumption centre. I am referring to the shift 
from the collection of taxes in kind to the monetization of taxation. Although no general consensus 
has been reached regarding the date of this shift, whenever it happened, it must have had an impact, 
since it forced the peasants to search for coinage in order to pay their land taxes. In other words, at 
least once a year peasants would have been obliged to sell their products either in the local fair or in 
the nearest city and obtain the necessary gold coins for their fiscal obligations. 


If we now turn to the archaeological evidence on the use of coinage in cities, the conclusions 
that can be deduced from it are rather disappointing. Coin finds are telling with regard to the 
monetization level of a given site, but usually do not offer information as to the specific purpose 
for which they were used - trade, taxation, payment for services – unless this is specified by other 
kinds of archaeological evidence. However, comparisons of coin circulation between urban and 
rural areas demonstrate the clear difference that existed between them. Even during a period of high 
monetization, as was the period from the tenth to the twelfth century, rural areas seem to be less 
monetized than urban centres. The phenomenon has been observed in different parts of the empire 
(the Peloponnese, the area south of the Danube, western Thrace etc.). Certainly self-sufficiency in 
food and clothing, the lack of services and the absence from rural areas of a taste for luxury that had 
developed in the cities are to be accounted for. 
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Ihe Collapse of Urban Consumption in Middle Byzantine Anatolia. 
Marble Carvings, Miletus, and Ruralisation 


Marble carvings for churches and other buildings were employed throughout the Byzantine 
period, and their production and distribution in town and countryside seems to reflect the 
settlement pattern and how it changed over time. The early Byzantine period was dominated by 
three supra-regional quarries that had been trend-setting already during the Roman period and 
continued to set the example for various local workshops: Docimium in Phrygia for the central 
Anatolian High Plateau, Proconnesus/Constantinople for the Mediterranean Basin, and Sivec 
near Prilep in Macedonia II for the central Balkan region. In addition, numerous local workshops 
followed distinct regional traditions, for example special ambos in Macedonia I and in Caria. The 
early Byzantine output was driven by urban consumption, notwithstanding many rural settlements 
and buildings that were also decorated with marble carvings. 


In contrast, the middle Byzantine production was not characterised by major centres and 
regional traditions but by countless different local workshops. Their products are as often found 
at remote rural locations as at ancient city sites. The numbers of middle Byzantine finds per site 
are often low because new marble carvings were used sparingly and were often restricted to repair 
work and spare parts rather than complete outfits. The difference between the early and the middle 
Byzantine pattern may be explained by a collapse of urban consumption, as has become apparent at 
Miletus on the west coast of Asia Minor. New excavation results show that Miletus was deserted in 
the middle Byzantine period, and settlement instead gravitated to rural locations, including a site 
on the outskirts of the ancient city. A similar decline of urban centres in favour of rural sites appears 
to have been common throughout middle Byzantine Anatolia, and this paper asks whether genres 
other than marble carving also experienced a (temporary) ruralisation of consumption patterns. 
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Cities of Central Greece in the Middle and the Late Byzantine Periods: 
Changing Patterns of Ceramic Production and Consumption in Thebes and Chalcis 


In Middle Byzantine times Thebes and Chalcis were among the principal centres of Central 
Greece. Thebes, being the administrative and military capital of the Theme of Hellas from the 9% 
century onwards, developed into the largest population centre of the area. The prosperity and rise 
of population was partly due to the exploitation of its rich agricultural hinterland, combined with 
a large output of manufactured products. It is reflected in the notable building activity not only on 
the old nucleus of the Kadmeia, but also in a number of suburbs that developed on the foothills 
around its walls by the 11% century. The population comprised civilian, military and ecclesiastic 
administrators, members of the local land aristocracy, various merchants and craftsmen, including 
those involved in the production of silk textiles and architectural sculpture, as well as a considerable 
Jewish community. 


Chalcis on the other hand, is much less documented during the Middle Byzantine period. 
It seems that the city (then known as Euripos) was relocated in the 9" c. from its ancient position 
to the area next to the Channel, in order to better serve the strategic interests of the Empire. It 
therefore acquired a certain standing, and became the main harbor in the Aegean for Thebes. From 
the late 11% c. onwards the historical and archaeological evidence points to an increasing economic 
and demographic growth, based mainly on its flourishing commercial activity. The image provided 
by rescue excavations is that of a dense fortified settlement, with houses, streets and churches, the 
earliest of which have been dated to the 9-11" century. 


After the Fourth Crusade and the political fragmentation of the Aegean, Thebes and Chalcis 
became seats of two distinct Latin states. Thebes became the capital of the Duchy of Athens and seat 
of a Latin archbishop. The city remained prosperous throughout the 13% century, with a flourishing 
industry, including the manufacture of silk and metal products. However, the 14° century was а 
period of political upheavals and crisis, due to the Catalan and later Florentine conquest of Boeotia. 
Despite plagues, raids and wars, the area seems to have recovered during the late 15" century, when 
it passed to the Ottomans. 


Chalcis’s history was equally eventful. From being the seat of a lesser feudal lordship in the 
early 13^ c., it passed gradually under Venetian influence until 1390, when Venice assumed direct 
control of the entire island. Being ideally located for the Serenissima’s maritime interests, the city 
(now called Negroponte) became a major commercial and naval crossroads of the Venetian empire, 
located on the routes connecting the Black Sea and Constantinople with South Greece and Venice. 


Within this general historical framework, the scope of my paper is to present the testimony 
of the ceramics, which may not exactly coincide with that of the historic accounts. In this way, 
ceramics may help us get a better understanding of social and economic circumstances, production 
models and consumption patterns. 
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9" - 11" century 


During this period the excavated deposits from both cities provide a similar picture of ceramic 
use. A considerable number of high-quality polychrome and other whiteware variants were imported 
from the area of Constantinople. These were not randomly brought and isolated pieces, but they 
rather represent a steady flow of commodities sold for local consumption. They circulated alongside 
various other probably local wares, with the class of unglazed incised ceramics standing out. 


When it comes to the amphorae for the storage and transport of agricultural products, such 
as oil and wine, we find a similar picture. Large quantities of amphorae have been found in 10-11"- 
century contexts, which obviously contained the produce of countryside. Agricultural products must 
have been brought to the cities and destined either for local consumption or for more distant market. 
There is therefore a production pattern which we can be encountered in a few other important 
agricultural regions of the Empire, such as Ganos in the Sea of Marmara. An agricultural surplus is 
combined with the availability of good clay deposits (in the case of Chalcis, these are situated in the 
Lelantine plain), as well as with the accessibility of markets through maritime networks. 


12" century 


The 12% century emerges as a period of great prosperity for both cities. At the same time, 
there seems to exist a remarkable uniformity in the pottery used throughout the Empire, which was 
now mainly confined around the Aegean and adjacent coastal sites. The same decorative styles and 
forms of tablewares are constantly found, particularly in harbors and urban centres, reflecting a 
unified cultural and economic sphere with shared consuming needs and dining habits. 


Chalcis has been recently identified as a main manufacturer of what we called “Middle 
Byzantine Production" (ог MBP). MBP included a variety of glazed types, such as ‘Slip-Painted, 
‘Green and Brown Painted; ‘Fine Sgraffito, ‘Painted Sgraffito, ‘Champlevé and ‘Incised Sgraffito or 
‘Aegean Ware. Although it is possible that other cities, such as Corinth, manufactured similar wares 
as well, Chalcis appears to have been a major provider of MBP ceramics. This large-scale produced 
commodity was mainly intended for the markets of the Empire and beyond. 


The abundance of MBP ceramics not only in Thebes and Chalcis, but also in rural sites of 
Boeotia and Euboea, may reflect the availability and accessibility of these wares to a large part of the 
local population beyond the urban society. 


Simultaneously, the abudance of amphorae, particularly of the type known as ‘Giinsenin Ш, 
may point to a large agricultural surplus that covered local needs, and probably was also exported 
through the same maritime network as tablewares. The maritime route departed from Chalcis 
towards the Southern Euboean Gulf and the open Aegean Sea, and extended around the Eastern 
Mediterranean, as it can be traced through finds in coastal sites and shipwrecks. 


13" century 


The production and distribution of MBP ceramics continued on a large-scale well into the 13" 
century despite the political upheaval after the Fourth Crusade. This indicates that the new political 
conditions did not result in sudden and radical changes, at least in everyday life and food consumption. 
In addition, the use of Günsenin Ш amphorae during the 13° century suggests continuity in the 
transportation and trade of local agricultural products. For example, in 1214 Nikolaos Mesarites being 
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on a diplomatic mission in the Latin Patriarachate of Constantinople was offered a pungent wine 
from Euboea. An interesting case of reciprocal relations with the area of Constantinople could be the 
presence of a few examples of “Zeuxippus ware” in both Chalcis and Thebes. 


It seems, therefore, that despite the new conditions, the pre-existing organized system of 
production and distribution of goods continued to function to a certain degree, with the port of 
Chalcis remaining a focal point of international commerce. 


The second half of the 13% century, marked the beginning of significant and wider changes 
in pottery production and consumption. There appeared new pottery types and new forms, which 
however were produced uniformly around the Aegean by a multitude of, often newly-founded, 
local workshops. This could be seen as the result of the territorial fragmentation of the Aegean to 
various political entities, and the increasing commercial supremacy of the Italians, predominantly 
the Venetians, in the trade of ceramics. 


Negroponte remained a vital producer of ceramics, yet Thebes acquired its own workshops. 
They both followed the trend of the period, producing wares similar in form and decoration. These 
included mainly deep and small glazed bowls, which replaced the large wide-open dishes of the 
Middle Byzantine period and have been considered as indicators of changes in diet and dining 
habits under Western influence. At the same time, the production of Thebes and Chalcis included 
decorated bowls of the distinctive 'Sgraffito with Concentric Circles’ type (also known as "Zeuxippus 
ware family, imitations, derivatives or subtypes’), which was also manufactured in many places, such 
as Constantinople, various centres in Northern Greece, Asia Minor, and probably also in Sparta and 
even in Northern Italy. Within this framework, the production of Thebes and Chalcis seems to have 
been mainly destined for local demand, rather than for export. 


In the second half of the 13" c., the markets in these two cities also witness the first imports of 
southern and northern Italian wares, such as Protomaiolica from the Salento in Apulia, and Veneto/ 
Roulette Ware from the area of Venice. 


14" and 15" centuries 


From the beginning of the 14% century and until their Ottoman conquest in the second half 
of the 155 century, Thebes and Chalcis followed very different historic courses. Local production 
of Thebes may have been temporarily affected during the upheavals caused during the Catalan rule 
of Boeotia in the 14% century. Chalcis on the other hand became an international trading post and 
a hub of the Venetian maritime network. Local manufacturers in the city continued to produce a 
variety of ceramic types following the contemporary Byzantine styles. 


At the same time, both cities witness a multitude of imports originating from various centres 
in the north Aegean (such as Thessalonica and Serres wares), North and South Italy (RMR, Archaic 
Maiolica, Sgraffito of the Po Valley), Spain, and mamluk Eastern Mediterranean. At the end of this 
period, also Venetian Renaissance Sgraffito wares make their appearance in the local markets. 


As far as amphorae are concerned, although the evidence for their use remains presently 
unclear, it is assumed that Negroponte both exported local or regional products, such as wine, 
honey and grain, and also acted as a warehouse for the concentration, diffusion, and transshipment 
of various commodities traded between the Eastern Mediterranean and Italy. 
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The image emanating from the study of the ceramics in the two cities points to the fact that, 
despite being under Latin rule, the use of western pottery remained limited throughout the 13-15" 
century, as opposed to what is witnessed in the Frankish Peloponnese. 


Conclusion 


From the 9" to the 15° century, the two main centres of Central Greece, witnessed changing 
patterns of consumption and production, influenced to a certain degree by the general and regional 
political changes. 


During the Middle Byzantine period the two cities were clearly connected and functioned 
complementary to one another. Thebes was the administrative capital and major urban centre. 
Chalcis served as its port for the export of local products and the connection to the other centres 
of the Byzantine Empire, while it housed the ceramic workshops for both markets. Large quantities 
were destined for export, either as commodities or as containers. 


Under Latin rule, this connection was gradually lost due to historic reasons. Thebes was 
restricted to its local role, while Chalcis was turned into an international post. Both cities had their 
own ceramic production, which was now destined for local or regional use. In their markets one 
could find next to their own, also a variety of imported wares from other centres. 


What is remarkable about the ceramics for the six centuries under discussion is that both 
Thebes and Chalcis constantly share the same pottery categories, despite the changing political and 
economic conditions. 


Throughout the Middle Byzantine period and until at least the mid 135 century, locally 
manufactured pottery dominates their market. Especially MBP ceramics were widely popular and 
distributed, along with agricultural products, around the Mediterranean. From the late 13" century 
onwards, despite the appearance of a multitude of imported wares in both cities, their inhabitants 
continued to show a notable preference for locally produced ceramics. Apparently, the imported 
pottery had to compete with the products of the local workshops, which remained abundant and 
covered sufficiently the needs and demands of the population. 


For the period of Latin occupation, a question that usually arises is whether we can assign 
ceramic wares to particular ethnic groups of population; should we see for example Italian products 
consumed only by Westerners? Our evidence, coming from excavations in all parts of both cities, 
including the Venetian quarter of Chalcis or the Catalan centre of Thebes, shows a uniform pattern 
of ceramic use: wares of traditional Byzantine style are predominant, with random western imports. 
We may assume, therefore, that all ethic groups, including Greeks, Westerners and Jews, used more 
or less the same ceramics. 


Perhaps it is this common consumption by a mixed population that brought forth two very 
interesting features. The first is that of common shapes, a subject matter which has already been 
addressed adequately. Another one is attested in the decoration of the ceramics: similar decorative 
patterns are encountered in both local and imported wares, only rendered in different techniques. 
These observations may indicate that during this period two previously distinct worlds, Byzantium 
and the West, tended to produce and consume similar wares, possibly as a result of a long process of 
commercial exchanges and cultural contacts, interrelations and co-existence. And this may either 
be confirmed or rejected by future research. 
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Cities of Central Greece in the Middle and the Late Byzantine Period: 
Remains of a Luxurious Life in Thebes and Chalcis 


Having discussed the evidence for the ceramics of these two Central Greek cities during the 
Middle and the Late Byzantine period, we can now move to another aspect of material culture: that 
of the luxury products either produced or consumed by the inhabitants. These constituted another 
important factor, linked to the social standing and the identity of their owners. Having an adequate 
sample, coming from rescue excavations both of urban structures and cemeteries, we can safely 
assume that they are representative of the local population. Whether they were locally made or 
imported, remains a matter of discussion. However, for a major category of precious products, that 
of the silk textiles, we have few if any surviving artefacts. 


In this paper, we will initially present briefly three large categories of luxurious objects which 
played a vital role in the social life and the economy of Thebes and Chalcis. The first one includes the 
silk textiles mentioned above. The second incorporates an array of minor objects: religious amulets, 
dress accessories, jewels and jewel boxes, whose sole common point of reference is the relative 
value of their material and the significance they held for their owners, since many of them come 
from burial grounds. The third category is composed of exceptional and precious objects, some of 
them even unique, obviously belonging to local magnates, both under Byzantine as well as Frankish 
Rule. Following these, we will concentrate on questions concerning the production patterns, socio- 
economic relations, and consumption networks within the civic communities of Central Greece, as 
reflected through luxurious objects. 


Silk Textiles 


Discussion on the silk industry relies greatly on the work of David Jacoby. During the 11" and 
12" centuries, Thebes was the major silk weaving center of Western Byzantium, and the same was also 
true in a lesser degree for Chalcis (then known as Euripos). The local silk production was destined 
for the imperial court, the domestic free market (the elites of the various centers of the empire), and 
foreign customers both in the West and in Islamic Asia Minor. Production and circulation of the 
high quality silks were closely controlled by imperial authorities, as was the case in Constantinople. 
Especially those dyed with murex purpurea (purple) were called kekolymena, that is prohibited 
for private use, sale or export. The production of shellfish purple, the most expensive colorant, 
was restricted to the coloring of these silks destined for the imperial court. Large concentrations 
of shellfish remains were located on the outskirts of the village of Thisvi, which is identified with 
the middle Byzantine Kastorion. They originated from the nearby harbor of Ag. Ioannis and were 
obviously destined for the silk textile industry of Thebes. A terminus ante quem for this find is 1204, 
since their use in silk production ceased in Byzantium at that time for lack of funds. 


This lucrative production prompted King Roger II of Sicily in the mid-12" century to capture 
Thebes and to deport its silk workers to his capital Palermo, where they were ordered to teach their 
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crafts to local workers. Some have even gone as far as to say that the so called Roger’s Coronation 
Mantle is in fact a product of those workers and their pupils. 


The production of silk textiles in Thebes and in the island of Euboea continued after the Latin 
conquest. However, they now faced a fierce competition in the silk textiles imported from Lucca and 
the Islamic countries. It is assumed that because local manufacture did no adapt to new fashions, 
it gradually declined and was restricted to the export of raw material for Italian silk manufacturers. 


In the area of the city, rescue excavation investigated a workshop installation which has been 
interpreted as a dye shop (for textiles or leathers?) operating roughly during the period of silk 
production, from the late 11% to the early 14% century. 


Jewelry and Accessories 


The second category of luxury objects includes minor artefacts destined mainly for personal 
adornment. They were made of materials that were obviously valuable; yet they were not precious 
and there lies the main distinction from the third category. An important point is that both for the 
Byzantine and Frankish period there is uniformity in the two cities, as to the forms and decorations 
of the recovered objects. Furthermore, when compared with rural sites, it is extremely interesting to 
observe that similar objects were used and accompanied the people of the countryside in their final rest. 


The Middle Byzantine period saw a variety of objects, destined mainly for personal use. 
Rings were made of bronze, brass, base silver or glass. Many of them are inscribed with linear 
motifs, invocations or schematic figures that could have an apotropaic and magical function. Some 
examples are decorated with glass paste and granules. 


Earrings come in a number of different shapes, all falling under known types popular 
throughout Byzantine Greece: Circular rings are decorated with glass beads, spiral wire, metal 
beads or pending crosses. Lunate-type earrings are usually hollow in the form of Kolti, with an 
opening that is supposed to have been reserved for perfumed tissues. Some are decorated with 
enamel motifs; most of them however have simple inscribed decoration. 


Pendants are usually religious in character. Crosses are made of bronze, silver alloys, lead or 
iron. They are either solid, or hollow, functioning as reliquaries. They can be plain or engraved with 
crucifixion motives. We also encounter a small steatite icon with a mounted warrior saint, as well as 
a circular bronze pendant with a lion. 


Jewels include also bracelets, made of glass or bronze, as well as glass beads from necklaces. 


Dress accessories included a number of pins made of bone, obviously used for holding 
together loose garments, according to contemporary fashion. These are either plain or decorated 
with linear motives. Bronze buckles were obviously coming from belts, though it is impossible to 
discern whether they were destined for male or female costumes. 


Finally, we can mention a number of incised bone plaques, obviously coming from the casing 
of small jewelry boxes, as well as a bronze mount with enamel decoration from Thebes, pertaining 
perhaps to a Gospel cover. 


Similar objects come, as mentioned above, from a number of excavated village cemeteries, 
in the countryside of both Boeotia and Euboea. In the case of Xeronomi (Boeotia) we encounter 
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steatite and iron pendant crosses; a glass bracelet; bronze and silver rings, some with glass paste; 
bronze earrings, of the circular and basket type; glass or faience beads probably from necklaces. 
In Afrati and Eretria (Euboea) excavation revealed bronze circular (either plain or with beads and 
spirals) and lunette earrings; bronze rings; pendant crosses. 


For the period of Latin rule, we witness the same categories persisting in both cities. There 
has been no clear cut from the previous Byzantine era, as indicated from the excavation sequences. 
Personal jewels include, once more, bronze rings, and earrings, these latter now smaller and 
belonging to versions of the ‘clover’ type. 


A number of features, however, point to the changes brought by as a result either of evolution 
or of the arrival of Latin settlers. A new feature of the period is the use of tight fit garments, a feature 
that gradually came forth during the 13" century. Linked to it, we witness the appearance of buttons 
and clasps, which we find both in urban communities and the countryside. All buttons are made of 
bronze, half sphere blanks, which were soldered together to a globular form. 


In Thebes, we witness a number of minor objects related to the function of the city as the 
administrative center of the Burgundian duchy and the Latin church hierarchy, as well as the home 
of a large number of western settlers. Being the seat of a rather active mint, the city apparently 
drew together a number of specialized craftsmen. A metal workshop, unearthed in the city center, 
produced dress accessories and other accoutrements, and had the ability to manufacture precious 
objects, as indicated by the discovery of Lydian stones used for checking metal alloys. A number 
of artifacts are connected to the Latin cathedral, such as a pair of tongs for stamping Eucharist 
wafers, tweezers with relief decoration, a bronze object with a repousse scene of Annunciation, and 
a stamp bearing a Latin inscription around a cross. Finally, a kit-shaped bronze disc destined for the 
decoration of horse bridles, is connected with the presence of the western mounted knights. 


Precious Objects 


Exceptional objects may reflect the presence of upper class members, who would have owned 
and cherished them. Few of them come from the middle Byzantine period, with a large hoard 
attributed to the final centuries of Latin rule. 


A silver bowl of the late 8 century is the only currently known stamped object dated after the 
mid 7" century, when we thought that the whole Byzantine system of metal control had collapsed. 
It was found in 2004 at a rescue excavation in Thebes within a complex whose use continued up 
to the Frankish period. It is a shallow silver plate hammered and chased with high-quality linear 
and vegetal motifs on its inner side. On the underside it preserves two stamps, one bearing the bust 
and the monogram of Empress Irene the Athenian (780-802) and the second containing a four-line 
inscription of a certain imperial administrator, called Ioannes. 


Few personal accessories, made of precious materials, indicate the high level of luxury in the 
everyday life of the upper classes. To them we can ascribe a gold earring of the lunate/kotli type, 
as well as a gold ring with a gem, both coming from Thebes. An ivory comb dated to the 10-11" 
century is an exceptional find from Chalcis. It is decorated with relief representations of lions on the 
one side, and peacocks drinking from a fountain on the other. Its quality material and art bespeak 
of a highly valuable object. 
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The most impressive assemblage in this category is a large treasure of jewelry, concealed in the 
foundations of an old city house of Chalcis, on the eve of the Ottoman conquest in 1470. Some 630 
items are presently accounted for. 


The objects that have always attracted scholarly attention were the rings: decorative items were 
adorned with precious stones and pearls; personal rings were engraved with western coat-of-arms 
and Latin inscriptions, obviously belonging to noblemen; others were inscribed with verses of the 
famous 14" century poet, Manuel Philes, and their origin has been traced to the imperial workshops 
of Constantinople. Next to them, we find a number of earrings, again some belonging to the Byzantine 
cultural sphere and others to a wider European style that cannot be easily pinpointed. The treasure also 
holds the silver gilt parts from five belts, whose decoration and techniques show various influences 
and provenances. Some bear inscriptions in Latin and Hebrew, a range of coat-of-arms, a helmeted 
head copying after ancient coins, gothic architectural settings and mythical animals. 


The truly remarkable feature of this hoard is that it contains 340 silver gilt buttons in various 
forms and sizes, which -- to our knowledge- is one of the largest group of such objects preserved 
throughout Europe. We may also point out two cloak fasteners decorated with the symbol of Venice, 
the Lion of St. Mark. Furthermore, a precious silver plate thanks to its seals, can be attributed to the 
production of Napoli, South Italy, in the early 1400s and surely before 1420. 


Discussion 


Each category of objects gives us hints for the social groups that were involved in their 
production, distribution and consumption. Through their study we may approach the socio- 
economic conditions of the Middle and Late Byzantine urban societies. 


The exceptional objects of the Middle Byzantine Period, despite their small number, may point 
to their owners higher social standing and economic capacity. The early dating of the silver bowl 
and the ivory comb, prove that both cities had already by the 9-10" century acquired a diverse 
social structure and economic growth. 


The silk production, which flourished particularly in the 11"-12" century, offers the 
opportunity to investigate the involvement and interrelations between multiple groups of local 
population. Jacoby put forward the idea that there must have been a circuit, that of production, 
starting with a network of countryside peasants who reared the cocoons and reeled the silk; then 
a series of workshops with silk weavers and craftsmen who produced the textiles. To them we can 
add those who fished the murem purpurea and extracted the precious dye, along with those who 
dyed the textiles. Then came a second circuit, that of distribution, with merchants and ship owners 
who took these products to the markets of the empire and beyond; also the imperial envoys that 
commissioned and regulated the products destined for the court. 


Those directing the first circuit and addressing the needs of the second were the local elite 
members, the Archontes who acted as entrepreneurs, providing capitalsand commissions to peasants 
and craftsmen, finished products to merchants and markets. Venetian and Genoese merchants were 
added to this equation before 1204. 


The category of minor objects (jewels and accessories), gives an insight into another aspect of 
everyday life. The majority of these artefacts were obviously produced locally, since their low relative 
value would not justify imports. We should envisage a network of metal extraction and supply ofraw 
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materials through commerce, as well as the presence of goldsmith workshops producing affordable 
jewelry for local consumption. The strong uniformity in object types, styles and materials, observed 
between Thebes and Chalcis, between these cities and their countryside, as well as between Central 
Greece and other regions of the Empire, points to continuous contacts, economic relations and 
interactions. 


During the period 13-15" century, Thebes and Chalcis followed very different historic 
courses, and this is amply evident in the material record. Thebes, after an era of prosperity in the 
13% century, was immersed into a series of wars, which only ended with the Ottoman conquest in 
1460. Chalcis, on the other hand, came gradually under Venetian control and profited from its place 
in the maritime network of the Eastern Mediterranean, becoming an international port of call. This 
was reflected in the diverse and mobile population, with people differentiated ethnically, financially 
and socially. 


Within this framework, luxury objects may show a number of continuities and changes in the 
local market. 


In the silk industry of Thebes, the previous system of production continued throughout the 
13% century. In this period, however Venetian merchants along with Frankish feudal lords replaced 
the Byzantine Archontes, and were directly involved in the production process, commissioning 
either fabrics or raw materials which they transferred to Italian manufacturers and markets. These 
luxurious fabrics also covered the local demand, mentioned especially in the official occasions of 
the ducal court in Thebes. The social group of Latin officials, either secular or ecclesiastic, also used 
a number of minor objects, which are representative of their distinct identity. 


The political upheavals in Boeotia during the 14" century, is not currently reflected in the 
preserved artifacts. We can only assume that these conditions contributed also to the decay of local 
silk production which was eventually limited to the supply of raw materials. 


On the other hand, the Chalcis Treasure highlights a civic society that resembles strongly 
those emerging throughout Europe at the end of the Middle Ages. For these objects we should 
look to a number of affluent and adventurous individuals who, along with landowning aristocracy, 
struggled to find their place in a fluctuating social hierarchy, next to secular and religious rulers. 
Taking as example the burghers of the Italian cities, large-scale merchants, bankers and successful 
professionals shot to attain social status in an increasingly monetary society confined within city 
walls. Silver tableware, jewelry and dress accessories, especially when displayed, promoted the 
standing of each family. The Chalcis objects present a unique case, at least in the former Byzantine 
territories, where such high quality objects survived. 


Luxury objects, silk textiles, jewelry and accessories, may contribute greatly to our understanding 
of production, distribution and consumption patterns in Central Greece, especially when envisaged 
over a long period of time. Furthermore, they constitute a direct evidence for the social identity and 
standing of their owners. Through them we can investigate a number of socio-economic factors, 
which otherwise would have gone undetected. In this way, we can supplement the poorly documented 
conditions of provincial civic societies, which developed away from major political centers, and yet 
functioned, at least in terms of production and consumption, along similar patterns. 
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In What Terms Can We Talk about the Byzantine City as a Consumption Centre? 
The Case-Studies of Athens and Corinth 


The word ‘consumption’ has become common in modern, and especially contemporary 
times, simultaneously with the appearance of ‘consumerism’ and ‘over-consumption It is therefore 
linked to a certain economic model, which is prevalent today. This paper presents some thoughts 
about the meaning of the term ‘consumptior in correlation with Byzantine cities, towns, and their 
surrounding countryside. Questions under discussion are the following: 


In what terms can we talk about the Byzantine city as a consumption centre? 


Using the term ‘consumption’ in the study of pre-industrial cultures entails methodological 
pitfalls. Residents of Byzantine towns of medium size were, perhaps in their majority, peasants, 
that it, agricultural producers, as well as consumers. At the same time, a considerable part of the 
Byzantine elite resided, or at least was active, also in the countryside. It becomes clear, therefore, 
that consumption over subsistence level was an economic habit which was not linked exclusively to 
urban settlements. 


What do we define as ‘consumptior in the Byzantine world? 


Consumption in urban settlements was linked not only to the elite, but also (and, perhaps, more 
prominently) to the poor. The lower social strata of cities consumed goods which were provisioned 
to the city from a surrounding countryside. Provisioning, therefore, held a decidedly special place 
in the urban economy as a whole. 


After presenting this theoretical framework, the paper presents some examples of consumption 
habits from Byzantine Athens and Corinth. In Athens, ceramic material of the 12-13" centuries from 
the urban centre (Agora Excavations) is compared with contemporary pottery from the surrounding 
countryside. At Corinth, the discussion about trends in dining habits has started already a few 
decades ago. This discussion is summarized and is juxtaposed with the situation in Athens. Do the 
two urban centres appear as similar regarding contemporary trends in dining habits, food storage, 
and cooking? Under which presuppositions can the emerging differences be interpreted as different 
consumption trends? Finally, what kind of archaeological evidence can draw the countryside into 
the discussion of consumption, which at the moment appears as linked exclusively to urban centres? 
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The Christians of Sicily between Byzantium and Islam (9"-11" С.): 
State of the Art and New Perspectives 


In recent years there has been an extraordinary increase in the number of studies and research 
around the subject of medieval Sicily, understood particularly in its multicultural sense, a field of 
study that is considered as a story on its own, almost an anomaly defined by exoticism, at the margins 
of more general European history and on the periphery of mainstream academic disciplines. 


From its ancient beginnings, Sicily has been a land of myth, represented as being beyond space 
and time where past and present, East and West, live side by side and dissolve in a reality that is 
described and imagined without apparent contradiction. Approaching the study of the island means, 
then, in the first place, analysing its myths and symbols, revealing the complex and multi-layered 
processes of their development and dissemination, which go beyond rhetoric, however persuasive. 
In other words, studying Sicily means giving a historical dimension to an island in the middle of the 
sea that, undoubtedly, is not at the centre of the world, whilst being fully aware that Sicily is neither 
a universal paradigm of insularity, nor a performative model for other historical realities. Sicily is 
an island that is anything but uniform and unchanging. It is characterised by asymmetry, and the 
main “constant” of its history and its identity can be found perhaps in its having been, at certain 
historical moments, a space between cultures, a third space, a meeting point for different languages, 
societies, and cultures that mixed together, giving life to processes of transculturation and original 
practices. Sicily then, as an object of study, lends itself well to observation and analysis, a place of 
encounters but also of conflict, crucial within the polycentric dynamics that lay at the foundations 
of the current historiographical debate and, in a broader sense, of the same reflection on European 
cultural identities. 


This paper aims to present the state of the art on the Christians of Sicily under Islamic rule, 
opening new perspectives; the Christians of Sicily, as well as those living in Arab-Islamic world 
in general, have always suffered from a persistent form of prejudice in terms of narrative and 
scholarship. While medieval Muslim authors regarded them as allies of the enemy, Byzantium, and 
a sort of fifth column within the dar al-Islam, modern ones dismissed them because of the strong 
anti-clerical ideals inspired by the Risorgimento, which in the Sicilian case, are plainly evident in 
Michele Amaris Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, an invaluable work that now needs to be updated 
and revised. Apart from evidences that Amari was unaware of (i.e. Cairo Geniza, etc.), his frames 
of reference focus more on establishing and interpreting events, rather than say the socio-cultural 
movements and formations at the margins, so that he overlooks certain groups like Arabicized 
Christians and Jews, bilateral operators who are at their most important during times of transition. 


According to the surviving testimonies, few but not inexistent, Christian communities living in 
Sicily during the Islamic period appear to be dynamic enough and not lacking in permeability. The 
official response of the Italo-Greek ecclesiastical hierarchy to religious pressure in Sicily was flight 
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to Calabria and the peninsular territories controlled by the two empires (Byzantine and Franco- 
German) and the Church of Rome, or more broadly turning to the larger “Roman-Byzantine” world. 
Nevertheless, among the many possible responses to Islamicization there are also other forms of 
“resistance” such as the formation of new social entities within the island’s Islamic society: the 
musha'midhün/* meshummadhün, “the apostates”, who are for good reason considered a dangerous 
anomaly in contemporary Arab-Islamic sources. As opposed to fear of Islamicization (which 
practically meant conversion to the Islamic religion), linguistic and cultural Arabicization did not 
worry the Christians of Sicily, who apparently chose functional diglossia as well as other forms of 
"mixed" cultural and religious accommodation. It is also probable that Arabicization played a role 
in the social advancement of individuals or elite groups. These became part of the Islamic State 
machinery of the island and as such this was not perceived as negative development, despite the 
discrimination that must have been the lot of the island's Christians during the Islamic period. 


The apparent absence of Arabic texts composed by Sicilian Christians during the Islamic 
period could lead to the conclusion that the latter did not enjoy a high cultural level, lacked the 
means or the communal structure that would have enabled them to produce a literature written 
in the Arabic language that might have indicated a process of linguistic and cultural Arabicization 
of the island. But this is clearly a false assumption that portrays the Christians of Sicily who were 
living under Muslim rule as “subalterns”, a state of things that is obviously incorrect in this case and 
one that attempts to force the Sicilian case into a mold formed in totally different cultural contexts. 
There is no doubt, as shown above, that hagiography and hymnography, the preferred literary 
genres produced by the Christians of Sicily and southern Italy, were predominantly written in Greek 
before, during and after the Islamic period. This state of things constitutes a clear and sure indicator 
for the process of Arabicization and Islamicization of the Christian communities living in Sicily and 
it is explained by a growing progressive functional diglossia where Greek serves as the high literary 
language and has a crucial function in the consolidation of self identity, closely connected to the 
religious and cultural sphere of the Christian community, while Arabic is used as a vehicle for daily 
contact, and also as a useful instrument for social climbing within the newly formed Islamic society 
of the 10% and 11" centuries. 
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From Gortyn to Heraklion? 
A Case of Redefinition of the Cretan Urbanism during the Eighth Century 


Recent archaeological research on Gortyn identified the decades between the late seventh and 
early eighth century as the period in which the cityscape of late antique origin changed radically. 
From this time the area of the Praetorium lost its role as a political space of the city by transforming 
itself into a zone with a marked artisanal and agricultural vocation (as it had happened since the 
second half of the fifth century in quarter of the so-called “Byzantine houses”). The episcopal 
district, Mitropolis, continued its existence until the Muslim conquest, while the settlement around 
St. Titus experienced perhaps a little demographic enhancement, for it was the focus of the urban 
interventions promoted by Andrew of Crete in the mid-720s. The acropolis was certainly revitalized 
and refortified between the second half of the 7^ and early 83 century. Overall, even in the 8" 
century, the lower part of the city seems to continue its existence without suffering an absorption of 
its residential area by the higher city. 


Simultaneously to the changes undergone by the urban fabric of Gortyn in the 8" century 
sigillographic documentation testifies to institutional change in the island’s government. It is now 
entrusted to an official qualified as βασιλικὸς σπαθάριος καὶ ἄρχων Κρήτης. Information about his 
functions is meagre and it is not clear where his residence was. It has been argued that he moved his 
seat on the acropolis, according to a process of strengthening of top-hill sites well documented in the 
whole empire in “dark ages” This hypothesis – which is based essentially on the discovery in situ of 
the seals of Antiochos koubikoularios kai basilikos chartoularios (dating back to the seventh century) 
— is in itself plausible, but has at least two highly contradictory elements. First, none of the seals that 
bears witness to the office of archon was found on St Johns hill, having come for the most part from 
the antiques market of Istanbul. Second, an episode from the life of St. Stephen the Younger, written 
in the mid-8" century, contains the mention of a praetörion that seems to be sited not in Gortyn, but 
in Heraklion (ἐν τῷ λεγομένῳ πραιτωρίῳ τοῦ Ηρακλείου). In former scholarship such information 
had been interpreted in reference to a residence built by emperor Heraclius in Gortyn. But today 
while archaeological research has indeed identified a phase of restructuring of the residence of the 
Cretan governor during the reign of Heraclius, on the other hand it has shown that when the bios of 
St. Stephan the Younger was drawn up this complex had definitely ceased to function. 


The paper shall analyse, then, the evidence concerning Heraklion in late antiquity and its very 
controversial elevation to episcopal see during the 8 century. From the analysis it seems possible 
to conclude that the demographic and economic development of Heraklion predated the Muslim 
conquest of the island. It was part of a broader process of enhancement of the northern coastal sites 
of Crete faced the southern ones in their relationships with Constantinople. It is in such a context 
of redefinition of the urban Cretan network, in place between the second half of the 7° and the first 
half of the 8% century, that the moving of the residence of the archon from Gortyn to Heraklion (or 
Knossos) may have occurred. 
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Cretan Connections: 
An Islands Sigillographic Links to Byzantium 


In this paper I will use the lead seals struck by state and Church officials based on Crete, and 
those seals found at Cretan sites, to examine island’s relationship to, and status within, the wider 
Byzantine Empire. The seals found on and inscribed with the name of Crete will be assessed in 
two ways, by comparison with seals discovered in other provinces, and with the general corpus 
of published seals. The seals found on Crete are an important and rare resource in the world of 
sigillography as they form one of only a small number of groups of seals with a secure provincial 
provenance. They are thus comparable to a small number of collections from elsewhere, notably 
Bulgaria and Cyprus. Seals with the name of Crete in their inscription form a separate, but obviously 
linked, group, which generally come from further afield, with the majority residing in the world’s 
major collections. By examining the similarities and differences between the seals of Crete and 
other areas within the empire as a whole group we will begin to explore the administrative and 
social ties that bound the island to Byzantium, and their changing nature over time. 


For the first Byzantine period, leading up to the Arab conquest in the early ninth century, the 
obvious points of comparison come from the other eastern islands under Byzantine rule, namely 
Cretes Aegean neighbours and Cyprus. Comparing and contrasting the seals of office holders from 
multiple islands, alongside those belonging to Byzantines with court titles, will help to reveal the 
level at which Crete operated in the Byzantine system, and perhaps contribute to the conversation 
about the relationship between the provinces and the capital in the early empire. The early 
administrative history of Crete has been the subject of much debate. It is hoped that the proposed 
study will contribute to this ongoing discussion. Particularly interesting here are questions arising 
from the presence or absence of place names on the seals associated with Crete. I will explore this 
phenomenon and what it can tell us about the administration of the island in light of work being 
carried out on the unpublished sections of the collection at Dumbarton Oaks. 


For the second Byzantine period, from the recovery of the island by Nikephoros Phokas in 
961 to the Venetian conquest of 1210/11, Cyprus, reconquered in 965 forms an interesting case for 
comparison, as do the lands of southern Greece, the Peloponnese, and Epiros. Although these latter 
regions were recovered by the empire at the beginning of the ninth century a comparison with the 
seals from these themata with those of Crete will offer an interesting insight into the process of 
the reestablishment and maintenance of imperial authority on the island. Also interesting in this 
light are the seals of Bulgaria, reincorporated into the empire a generation after Crete, which, like 
the seals from Crete, form a distinct group with find spots for which at least some information is 
known. In Crete we have a provincial administration that had not evolved, but was established anew 
in 961. Thus, although the seals from the second period are far less numerous than the first, they will 
helps shed light on the evolution of the Middle Byzantine provincial administration. 
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An Island in Transition: 
Cyprus between the Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages 


Research on early Medieval Cyprus has always lingered on a chronological tri-partition, which 
focuses on the Late Antique “golden age” (late fourth-early fifth to seventh century) and the so- 
called Byzantine “reconquista” (post 965 A.D.) while overlooking the period in between, labeled as 
the “Condominium era”. Supposedly, this phase was characterized by the division of the sovereignty 
between the Umayyads and the Byzantines (alternatively defined as condominium, buffer-zone 
or no-mans land) bringing about repeated destructions, the end of urban life, a relocation of the 
Cypriots to the inland settlements with fundamental changes in land-use patterns, a ruralization of 
the economic life and the social and demographic dislocation of both the elites, the ecclesiastical 
hierarchies and the rest population of the island. But under the tranquil mantle of this long- 
established historiographical approach, one can sense a mounting inadequacy at grasping the 
historical development of Cyprus in the period under consideration (vis-a-vis the impact of the 
new cross-disciplinary analysis of different archaeological materials') and the passion still stirred by 
the peculiar present political and social situation of the island. 


As with the latter, one could quote Hegel who in the Phenomenology of Spirit states that the 
standard by means of which we measure the situation and establish that it is problematic is itself part 
of the problem and should be abandoned: the so-called Cyprus problem (that is the division of the 
island after the 1974 war) has often impinged into and loomed over an objective interpretation of 
the transitional period under consideration. To be sure, scholars like Dikigoropoulos Kyrris, Megaw, 
Papageorgiou, and more recently Metcalf, Papacostas, Stewart, Parani and Michaeilides have provided 
admirable syntheses of the history of Cyprus, but I believe that a review of their conclusions about the 
effects of the Umayyad invasions is in order. The archaeological evidence, in my opinion, points to a 
less violent and disruptive phase in the island's history than is presented in traditional interpretations. 
My paper indeed aims at rejecting “the usual standards” to propose a complex but coherent picture of 
the fate of Cyprus between the late sixth and the early ninth centuries. 


Moving away from the fourth and fifth century Cyprus, with its splendid pre-Christian 
basilicas and its artistic high achievements (like the famous mosaics to be found in Salamis or 
Paphos), the paper starts from the period of political calm and economic prosperity associated with 
the reign of Justinian I, to move to the strategic role Cyprus played in events such as the Heraclian 
revolt (608-10 A.D.) and the Persian war (as mirrored in the literary and numismatic sources). This 
should allow me to pierce the barrier between Late Antiquity and the early Middle Ages as defined 
by the gap between two prosperous “trade cycles”? and to propose a model of eastern Mediterranean 
regional, sub-regional and inter-regional connectivity’. 





1 Walmsley, Coinage and Economy, p.21. 
2 Wickham, The Mediterranean. 
3 Horden-Purcell, The Corrupting Sea. 
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The picture of Cyprus from the mid-seventh to the beginning of the ninth century will be 
drawn as a story of continuities and slow transformations in the economic aspect, which in turns 
mirrored into the coherent institutional and fiscal (state) order, in the vitality of the commercial 
exchange (as linked with the Levant, Egypt and Southern Asia Minor as well as Constantinople and 
the Aegean), in the persistence of the importance of the local clergy and the Archbishopric (also 
as reference point along the pilgrimage routes of the eastern Mediterranean) and in the resistance 
of the local elites (military and civic), yet experiencing the political pull of the Constantinopolitan 
court to affirm their social status and cultural self-identity. 


As a consequence, the long-standing questions of the notorious treaty between the Umayyads 
and the Byzantines or the political status of Cyprus (as no man’s land or buffer zone ante litteram) will 
become less prominent by fully grasping the similarities with the “smooth transition”* experienced 
by contemporary Syria and Palestine in terms of political structures and, above all material culture 
in the transition from the Byzantine to the Umayyad domination. 


Here, like in Cyprus, we are facing the unresolved puzzling dichotomy between the many know 
types and frequencies of transitional coins known through the antiquities market and the lower 
numbers recovered through archaeological work? Here, like in Cyprus, we have been suffering 
from practical limitations (poorly excavated material and neglecting of publication), which initially 
lessened the knowledge of seventh and eighth century ceramic chronology or typology. Here, 
eventually, these obstacles have been faced and overcome, something which has just begun to 
happen in Cyprus where the full effect of a revised chronology of local ceramic productions allowed 
to demonstrate that an empty landscape after seventh century was not a realistic state of affairs and 
that long-reaching exchange commercial networks included the island.* 
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Redefining a Byzantine Island: 
Ritual and Fortifications in the Cypriot Countryside 


In 965, Byzantium restored its rule over Cyprus. Nicephoros Phocas’ victorious campaign 
against the Arabs in the Eastern Mediterranean ended a long period of uncertainty and political 
volatility in the island. Reclaiming control of Cyprus was a complex process that required investment 
as well as strategic planning in order to manage the changing geopolitical landscape of the broader 
region. Responding to these challenges, Byzantium turned to the organization and development of 
the island’s hinterland using fortification networks and monastic institutions to redefine its authority 
over this insular outpost of its contested realm. 


Compared to the socioeconomic realities of Late Antiquity when coastline cities remained 
the focus of development, in the period after 965 until the end of Byzantine rule in Cyprus in 
1187, the rural hinterland experienced greater attention and development. Recent scholarship 
has shown that besides the revival of cities and towns, the growth of rural communities points 
to organizational models and strategies that focused on a more sustainable development between 
cities and countryside. Indicative of this scheme is the economic development of mountainous areas 
like the Troodos where village communities engaged in activities that exploited the fertile ravines 
and the natural resources of the mountain. 


The growth of rural settlements was complemented by the proliferation of monastic 
foundations. Monasteries served multiple roles that helped to sustain Byzantine rule and influence 
over the Cypriot countryside and especially in the mountainous areas of Mount Troodos and the 
Pentadaktylos range. More importantly, they contributed to economic life and served as points of 
cultural and religious reference for local populations caught in the midst of political volatility. The 
foundation of numerous monasteries on the slopes of the Troodos during the period that followed 
the restoration of Byzantine rule, mirrors the increased importance of the region. Examples such 
as the major monasteries of Kykkos and Machairas as well as smaller establishments such as the 
monastery of Saint John Lambadistis near Kalopanayiotis, the Virgin Phorbiotissa in Asinou and 
Saint Nicholas of the Roof near Kakopetria are indicative of the investment in their diverse role 
and cultural significance. On the Pentadaktylos, monastic institutions such as Saint Chrysostomos 
at Koutsoventis, the Virgin Apsinthiotissa and Saint Hilarion served similar roles securing strong 
cultural ties with local societies. At the same time they contributed to the establishment of networks 
of defense and communication. Overall, the successful growth of monasticism on the mountainous 
slopes of Troodos and the Pentadaktylos during this period relied on the direct engagement of 
Byzantine state and church officials as well as on the work of monastic founders. 


Ascetic practice, ritual and tradition were an integral part of the founding process as proven 
by the existence of numerous hermitages associated with the cult of local saints and often directly 
related to organized monastic institutions. These traditions were embedded in the cultural landscapes 
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of the Cypriot countryside; many of them were active before 965. In this respect, they prepared 
the way for the island’s return to Byzantine rule and order. The attested arrival of Athanasios of 
Athos in Cyprus in 963 was not a timely coincidence but points to the importance of the island 
in the framework of Phocas’ campaigns against the Arabs. The role of such monastic leaders was 
further strengthened in the following centuries. Monastic founders such as Neophytos the Recluse 
withdrew into the hinterland accompanied by a great awareness of historical precedents and careful 
strategy. Leading by example they inspired followers, gained the respect of local populations and 
won the support of patrons as they laid the roots for flourishing monastic institutions. In turn, 
these monasteries exerted influence that helped Byzantium to redefine and sustain its control over 
Cyprus. The resiliency of these monastic foundations is shown by their survival and growth through 
the subsequent centuries of Latin and Ottoman rule. 


Byzantine efforts to reclaim and reorganize Cyprus were also supported by networks of 
fortifications. Although mostly known for their Crusader and Lusignan phases, the fortresses of 
Saint Hilarion, Buffavento and Kantara on the Pentadaktylos range provide the best preserved 
example of middle Byzantine military architecture and planning on the island. The three castles 
were part of a broader defensive system that included towers as well as monastic institutions and 
provided control of the mountain range that physically separates the central part of the island and 
the fertile plain of Mesaoria from the northern coastline of Kerynia. This defensive network aimed 
at providing control of the natural passages of the Pentadaktylos while offering exceptional visual 
control and early warning. 


Recent studies and new evidence have provided a more nuanced understanding of the historical 
realities of Byzantine Cyprus. In addition, the archaeological, artistic and architectural legacy of 
the last centuries of Byzantine rule demonstrates a growing sensibility to the changing geopolitical 
landscape of the broader region of the Eastern Mediterranean. The key geographic position and 
role of Cyprus as a Byzantine insular outpost were increasingly important, especially after the 
late eleventh century Seljuk conquest of Asia Minor, the ensuing capture of Antioch in 1084 and 
the subsequent foundation of Crusader States along the Levantine coast. Learning from the past 
and being aware of the vulnerable location of the island, Byzantiums focus moved beyond strict 
military means and unrealistic strategies that aimed to control access to the island. The insertion of 
networks of fortifications on the inaccessible peaks of the Pentadaktylos reflects long-term planning 
and confidence in the futile nature of an incursion due to the allegiance of the local population. 
In this context, Cyprus was redefined as an integral Byzantine island through investment in the 
socioeconomic growth of its hinterland and by strengthening the cultural identity of rural societies. 
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The Status of Balearic Islands in the 8% and the 9% Century and Byzantium: 
Towards a Periodization in the Context of Western Mediterranean Affairs 


Archaeological finds in the last decade allow us to draw a more detailed picture of the political 
status of the Balearic Islands during the so-called dark centuries that begin with the Muslim invasion 
of the Visigothic kingdom in 711 (or, alternatively, with the failed expedition of ‘Abd Allah ibn Musa 
in summer of 708 against Mallorca) and end with the conquest of the island by ‘Isam al-Jawlani for 
the Spanish Umayyads at the very end of the 9% century. Taking into account all the extant evidence 
and the changing Mediterranean context I shall propose a periodisation in four phases for these two 
centuries, which could perhaps serve as a basis for future research. 


1. First period (708-754): the archontate of Mallorca 


The Balearics were never conquered by the Visigoths and remained linked to the Byzantine 
Empire at least during the first half of the 8 century, beyond control of the Muslim rulers in the 
Iberian peninsula. They had their own archontes or representatives of the Empire, who had surely 
connexions with the neighbouring island of Sardinia. Thus, amongst the lead seals recently found 
in the Santueri castle in Mallorca, we find a Sergios doux, a John hypatos and, most importantly, a 
Theodotos hypatos kai doux Sardinias. Of the seal of a Georgios ἀπὸ ἐπάρχων (praefectorius), to be 
dated to the beginning of the 8% century according to Werner Seibt, one exemplar has been found in 
Ciutadella (Menorca) and other two, significantly enough, in Sardinia. On the other hand, a further 
seal found in Ciutadella belonged (according to the reading of Werner Seibt) to Iordanes archon 
Maiourikos ([ПОРАДА]МТ AP[X]ONTI M/AIOYPI/KOI), confirming that at least this island along 
with Mallorca were still directly controlled by Constantinople, which either sent governors to the 
archipielago or appointed them from amongst local potentates. Byzantine coins dating of the first 
half of the 8 century (until the reign of Constantine V) have also been found in the islands, also 
confirming the economic connexions with the Empire. Accordingly, even admitting that they paid 
tribute to Cordova after the expedition of 708 by ‘Abd Allah ibn Musa, the islands remained under 
the suzerainty of Byzantium, although we must be very careful about the nature of this control. 
Constantinople did not necessarily send troops from the East, but could have simply relied on local 
forces as a more flexible and expedient way of assuring the fidelity of the islanders to the Byzantine 
‘Commonwealth; as shown by the parallel cases of other peripheral territories (mainly Sardinia, but 
also Greek-speaking Cyprus). 


2. Second period (754-829): the rise of the Carolingians and Muslim piracy in the Western 
Basin of the Mediterranean. 


Neither Byzantine seals nor coins have been found on the islands from the end of the 9^ century 
until the regency of Theodora, but this does not necessarily mean that the links with Byzantium were 
broken, as Islamic coins are also unattested in this period. Apparently, a serious demographic crisis in 
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the Balearics took place and, with it, a settlement of the population in fortresses (the so called castells 
roquers), away from the old urban areas of Late Antiquity (Malta provides a good parallel). Since 
these settlements, as for instance Alarò in northern Mallorca, are for the most part unexcavated, no 
solid conclusion can be made concerning the political status of the islands. The change of settlement 
pattern in the Balearics may not have been the same for all four major islands; but in any case it 
could have been influenced by Muslim pirate raids in the area, if not by the settlement of Muslim 
pirates on one of the Balearics (unattested until now, but not improbable), following the model of 
Fraxinetum or Mount Garigliano. This would explain the intervention of the Carolingians in the 
area, attested by the same Carolingian sources which inform us of the activities of Muslim pirates 
in the Western Mediterranean. We cannot exclude a temporary alliance of the Balearic Christians 
with the Carolingians. A Frankish source speaks of submission of the islands to the Western Empire 
(‘nobis se dediderunt), but the evidence is too thin and too tendentious to conclude that the islands 
were subsequently controlled by the Franks. In fact, the situation could have been more fluid and 
unstable than we presume. Whereas Corsica entered the orbit of the Carolingians, the Balearics 
probably continued to be connected to Sardinia, which was clearly related to Byzantine South Italy. 
The still mighty Byzantine fleet is recorded (even in Carolingian sources) to have intervened in 
Sicily during this period in order to ward off Muslim invaders from Africa. Moreover, contacts 
between Byzantium and the Idrisids in Northwest Africa are attested; and despite the fact that the 
Balearics are not mentioned in Uspenskijs Taktikon (to be dated according to Zivkovié to 812-813), 
we have no evidence of the islands being conquered by any of the surrounding powers. 


3. Third period (829-867): Theophilos, Michael III and the emir ‘Abd al-Rahman II 


The diplomatic actions of Theophilos in the west, following the defeat at Amorion in 838, 
brought him into contact with the then reigning Andalusian emir ‘Abd al-Rahman II, whose reply 
to the reigning emperor has been preserved in Arabic. No alliance was established, but the fact that 
the Balearics are not mentioned in the correspondence of the two rulers, whose common hatred 
to the Abassids and the Andalusian pirates ravaging Crete is stressed in the letter, points rather to 
an uncontested statu quo for the archipielago. The naval expedition of the emir against the islands 
after Theophilos’ death in 848 is justified precisely because the islanders had broken a previous pact 
and attacked Muslim ships. The inhabitants of the Balearics sued the emir for an agreement and the 
previous pact and tribute were renewed. Although we do not know the terms, it is to be presumed 
that the Balearics did not lose the connexion to Sardinia, which perhaps now controlled the islands 
directly, if we believe Ibn Jurradadbih. In any case, in contrast to the lack of evidence for period 2, 
some Byzantine coins (of the empress Theodora) appear to have been found in the islands. Other 
objects of material culture related to Byzantium (such as а much debated σαλτζάριον found in the 
forum of Pollentia and dated to the 9° century) are more difficult to interpret. 


4. Fourth period (867-903): Muslim conquest and its aftermath 


After the conquest of Malta in 870 and Syracuse in 878, Byzantium’s presence in the western 
Mediterranean relied in practice on its control of the Strait of Mesina (Taormina, Aci and Rometta 
remained in Byzantine hands until 962) and its alliance with Sardinia. But we might posit the 
vanishing presence of the Byzantines in the waters west of Sardinia as the reason for the efforts of 
Servusdei, the bishop of Girona, to obtain direct control of the sees of Mallorca and Minorca (letters 
to the Popes in 892 and 897) as well as for the invasion plans of the Muslim authorities of Cordova, 
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which materialised at the very end of the 9% century (exact date debated) after fierce resistance of 
some 'Rums for ten years in the fortress of Alaró in northern Mallorca. Thereafter, in the first half 
of the 10% century, Cordova proved to be a good ally to the Byzantines in western Europe against 
the rise of the Fatimids. 
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Introduction 





The year 2018 marks the millennium of Michael Psellos’ birth and the present round table 
seeks to explore his writings in view of this anniversary. 


The study of a single author offers a number of fixed points, especially if there are numerous 
surviving works. In the case of Psellos, more than one thousand texts are associated with his name, 
making him one of the most prolific authors of Constantinople. The wide ranging nature and 
peculiarity of his vision point to him as an important author in order to appreciate Byzantine taste 
and mentality. 
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Michael Psellos on Art and Aesthetics 


Within the extensive and rich corpus of Michael Psellos’s writings, there are numerous and 
important discussions of images. These reflections are found in letters, in commentaries and 
paraphrases of philosophical works, in hagiographic, judicial, rhetorical, as well as historical studies. 
While the sources are varied, they nonetheless provide an opportunity for us to examine how Psellos 
discusses works of art and also whether it is possible to identify the construction of an aesthetic 
attitude to art in the work of this crucial Byzantine philosopher. Of course, any discussion of “art” 
or “aesthetics” begs questions regarding the appropriateness of these terms for the visual culture of 
Byzantium. Rather than addressing this broad and complex issue in this brief essay, I will here focus 
on how these terms (or rather their Greek equivalents) make their appearance in Pselloss writings. 


Psellos’s aesthetic response to works of art betrays both a profound interest and pleasure in 
the physical and sensible qualities of things, as well as an intellectual indifference towards and a 
desire to overcome these very qualities. It is a primarily visual aesthetic, one that is rooted in both 
Christian and Neoplatonic assumptions. As such, it is bound to the differences that inhere to the 
divisions that distinguish the sensible from the intelligible, the material from the spiritual, and 
the human from the divine. As we shall see this aesthetic disposition leads Psellos to develop a 
consistent and hierarchal aesthetic that even as it delights in human creativity, privileges a beauty 
and a subject that precedes and overwhelms the work of art. 


The key concerns in Psellos’s visual aesthetics are summarized in a letter addressed to an 
unknown recipient that reports on an encounter with a miraculous icon of the Mother of God in 
the monastery Ta Kathara. Let me begin by quoting this letter as a whole, before then unpacking 
the themes presented here in light of other works: 


I am a most fastidious viewer of icons; but one astonished me by its indescribable 
beauty and like a bolt of lightning it disabled my senses and deprived me of my power 
of judgment in this matter. It has the Mother of God as its model and has been painted 
in her likeness. Whether it is similar to her (that supernatural image of beauty), I do 
not quite know. I know this much and just this much, that the corporal nature has been 
faithfully imitated by means of the mixing of colors. Yet the form is incomprehensible to 
me and is sometimes apprehended visually and sometimes conceptually. 


I do not therefore write about what I have beheld, but what I have experienced. For it seems 
that having completely exchanged its nature, it was transformed in to divine-like beauty and 
surpassed visual perception. Yet, because of this, she neither looks stern nor is she again 
decked out in a singular beauty; rather she is beyond both these measures and descends into 
knowledge only so much that, while her shape is not known, she astounds the viewer. 
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She has been depicted interceding with the Son and eliciting mercy for men, as is customary 
in both truth and images. Moreover, she entertains no doubts in her supplication nor 
does it appear that she laments over her request; rather, she calmly extends her hands in 
anticipation of receiving His grace and is confident in her prayer. The bolts from her eyes 
are miraculous in every direction. For she is divided between heaven and earth so that 
she might have both: both the one (i.e. Christ) whom she approaches, and the people for 
whom she supplicates. 


At any rate this is what I grasped seeing the icon for the first time. After that, having 
astounded me, it surpassed my ability to see. Because of it, the monastery of ta Kathara 
is fortunate; more so than the earth is fortunate because of Edem. 


This letter is brief, but it nonetheless presents a consistent account of Pselloss aesthetics. It tells 
us that Psellos claims to be a “most fastidious,” perhaps exacting viewer of icons. Having introduced 
his perceptual engagement with the image, Psellos then leads us towards the necessity of this “visual 
sense” being surpassed. For the beauty that has here astonished Psellos does not come from his 
perception of the shape presented by the icon, which is a faithful imitation in color of the Mother 
of God’s corporal nature, rather this “indescribable beauty” has disoriented Psellos, leading him to 
understand that beauty is not rendered by the visual and material shape found in the icon alone, 
but also requires a conceptual knowledge of the form that lies behind the shape. This knowledge 
becomes known thanks to the miraculous activity of the Mother of God. She changes the nature 
of the icon, so that “divine-like beauty” can become visible there. Psellos thus leads us from an 
aesthetic or sensible perception of beauty, to one that surpasses human visual perception and that 
is orchestrated by the subject of the work of art. As such, it is an aesthetics that offers a model that 
differs distinctly from our modernist and representational modes of describing and responding to 
works of art. It is a perceptual mode that is governed by surprise and astonishment, as the normal 
condition of the thing seen has been miraculously overwhelmed by the subject of re-presentation. 


This is an aesthetics that is rooted in the differential play of intelligible beauty and sensible 
perception. A framework for our understanding of how this play unfolds in Psellos’s thought can 
be found in his On Perception and Perceptibles, his On Beauty and his On Intelligible Beauty. These 
reveal a debt to both the Aristotelian and the Platonic traditions that is found throughout Psellos’s 
writings and that betrays his adherence to a Late Antique conception of intellectual formation. These 
texts show Psellos deploying both an Aristotelian account of the senses and Plotinian accounts of 
beauty to address aspects of human perception and intellection. Although very different in their 
perspectives, these essays establish themes that recur throughout Psellos's discussion of works 
of art. For example, in On Perception and Perceptibles Psellos follows Aristotle and Alexander of 
Aphrodisias in rendering a non-tactile account of human vision. As such, sight finds its cause in 
the subject of vision. It is the thing seen that moves the transparent medium (air) and that becomes 
manifest as a color impression upon the transparent and watery medium that is the eye. It is this 
emphasis upon the thing seen, on movement, change, and color that echoes throughout Psellos’s 
other texts and that underpins his accounts of human vision. In contrast, Psellos’s discussions of 
Plotinuss notions of beauty allow him to construct a non-sensible account of an intelligible beauty. 
In these essays, Psellos examines the supernatural Beauty that descends from Intellect. His concern 
is, therefore, with that beauty that may reside in things but that, ultimately, has its origin in Intellect. 
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It is a beauty that is not of this world, even if it may descend and become manifest in this world. 
An echo of this is to be found in the Ta Kathara letter, where the Mother of the God: “descends into 
knowledge only so much that, while her shape is not known, she astounds the viewer.’ As such, 
Psellos grants control over the descent into knowledge to the Mother of God herself. It is she who 
polices how she is to be perceived, only becoming wholly manifest when a miraculous event that she 
determines temporarily overcomes the division between heaven and earth, the intelligible and the 
sensible. Psellos thus shows an engagement with quite distinct aesthetic legacies, one determined 
by a human perceptual horizon, the other open to a Beauty that, strictly speaking, surpasses the 
aesthetic. Psellos embraces this double ground when he tells us that: “I do not therefore write about 
what I have beheld, but what I have experienced.” For him, the limits of human vision need to be 
overcome in order for the experience of divine things to take place. 


The potential for conflict between these two perceptual modes, the intellectual and the 
sensible, recurs throughout Psellos’s works. It is perhaps most beautifully rendered in his account 
of a Crucifixion icon, where we find Psellos grappling with the problem of what can and cannot 
be seen in an icon. He begins by establishing the icons clarity and accuracy in rendering Christ's 
human body. This is achieved by emphasizing the naturalistic quality of the painting and using a 
lengthy and specific evocation of Christs body to reiterate the precise and tangible qualities of the 
representation. Hence: 


But there is something more here, or rather this is a very work of nature, so that the 
picture seems to be the product not of art but of nature. For the belly protrudes a bit 
from the rest of the body, and its colors make it appear not level with the chest, but it has 
distended as is reasonable. For the organs within it force out the belly, and the skin itself 
has been stretched at the navel. The heart, liver and whatever naturally branches from 
there, namely blood vessels and the <membranes> containing the lung or rather both 
lungs are concealed from the viewer. But if the entry point of the wound in his side had 
not already closed, we would perhaps have observed through it what I mentioned as if 
through a dilator. 


This passage’s forensic quality serves to underline the point that one is being invited to see 
Christ's actual body in the painting. It is a proposition that assumes the possibility of an accurate 
representation. 


Although Psellos is at pains in his writings on art to establish the accuracy of any given 
rendering, he also always qualifies this understanding by offering doubts regarding the adequacy 
of such a rendering for a divine or holy subject. In this way, Psellos indicates that a complete 
presentation of the subject of the painting remains beyond painting’s grasp. For while the icon 
can present the visual aspects of this subject, other aspects of this subject can only be grasped by 
means other than the painting, whose material constraints need to be overcome. ‘This familiar 
dualism is developed in an extraordinary and beautiful passage in the Crucifixion ekphrasis, which 
speaks of the impossibility of an adequate representation of Christ. Here, Psellos tells us that the: 
“whole image seems to be living,’ and that: “But, just as beauty exists as a result of the opposition 
and harmony of limbs and parts, and yet often a woman is extraordinarily radiant as a result of 
entirely different causes, so it is in this case,” and that: “while this living painting exists as a result of 
component parts combined most felicitously, the entire living form seems to be beyond this, so that 
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life exists in the image from two sources, from art which makes a likeness and from grace which 
does not liken to anything else” Psellos, while clearly attentive to the play and variety of the parts in 
the image, argues that these in themselves do not produce the living quality in the painting. Rather, 
this quality depends upon an understanding of the whole subject. 


Given Pselloss doubts regarding arts adequate representation of its subject, he needs to examine 
ways in which these limits may be overcome. In the Crucifixion ekphrasis this is introduced by way of 
the concept of living painting. This was a quality that did not come from the craft of painting, rather: 


God inspires with his grace not only creatures who possess reason but also images which 
lack life; an indication of this fact is the likenesses which often move, speak and behave 
with the power of reason towards those who observe them. These likenesses seem to be 
the product of the human hand, but God actually fashions them without our knowing it, 
if I may put it thus, and presents them in visible form by using the hand of the craftsman 
as his vehicle for the picture. 


Clearly, then it is God’s grace that endows an image with this quality. For, it is thanks to God’s 
guiding the human hand that these images can become animate. This point is returned to at the end 
of the ekphrasis when Psellos remarks upon the accuracy of the painting and then attributes this 
quality to an: “oversight that is beyond the painter's hand and that this overseeing mind had returned 
that painting to its prototype” The introduction of this further origin for the work of art allows 
Psellos to explain the uniqueness of this icon when, in the lengthy passage quoted above, he says: “Yet 
I would not compare this painting to any other paintings, neither those set up by past hands or that 
represented the archetype accurately, nor those from our own time or from a little before that had 
made some innovations in form.” Thus, for Psellos, this painting, thanks to divine intervention, has 
escaped both the claims of tradition and the inventiveness of contemporary painters. Furthermore, 
the presence of this “overseeing mind” helps Psellos to account for his doubled understanding of 
the icon, one that draws attention to both the seen and the unseen possibilities in painting. This 
doubled quality is found in Psellos’s movement away from the claims to clarity on the part of the 
icon and towards an altogether more ambiguous account of the image: 


Although this suffering brings him [Christ] in due course to death, the power that moves 
the hand of the artist also animates the body that has breathed its last. Thus he has been 
distinguished from those living among the dead, and from the dead who live among the 
living. For his veiled limbs are somewhat ambiguous, and the visible parts are no less 
doubtful. Just as art shrouds it also discloses both the lifeless and the living. This is true 
of his bloody garments, whether light or dark, as well as of the living dead presented on 
the cross and clearly suffering an excessive death, now living because of the accuracy of 
imitation - or rather, then and now in both manners. But there his life is beyond nature and 
his death is beyond pain. Here both are beyond the art and the grace that has shaped the art. 


It seems, then, that even with divine intervention, the image can only offer a partial account of 
its subject. The icon may allow us to see an accurately rendered subject, but it will also permit us to 
know that we cannot grasp the whole in the work of art itself. 


Psellos’s concern for the visibility of the painting’s subject extended beyond the question of its 
making. He was also very interested in the perception of the work. Once again, he was to argue 
that the viewer needed assistance in order truly to see the subject of the work of art. The problem 
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of perception can be found throughout the Ta Kathara letter. Even though this letter begins 
by remarking the fastidious quality of Psellos’s viewing, the limitations of this activity are soon 
revealed. This begins when the Marian icon astounds him with its beauty, threatening to disable 
his senses and his power of judgment. For while her shape is discernible in the icon, her “form is 
incomprehensible to me and is sometimes apprehended visually and sometimes conceptually.” Given 
this, Psellos chooses not to write of what he has beheld, but of what he has experienced. He thus tells 
us that he most overcome the sense of sight in order to see more fully. This is not an argument for 
widening the sensory horizon, it is rather an argument for surpassing this. The experience beyond 
mere beholding appears to have been one marked by a complete change in the object of vision and 
thus in the possibilities for vision. Thus Psellos writes: “having completely exchanged its nature, it 
was transformed into the divine-like beauty and surpassed visual perception.” The changing quality 
of the object of vision is crucial for Psellos. We have already noted that Psellos followed Alexander 
of Aphrodisiass commentary on Aristotle's De Sensu in identifying an affective model of vision, in 
which the thing seen changes the medium of sight. Similarly, for a divine or holy subject to be truly 
seen the medium that permits them to be seen also needs to change. Material representation by 
a human artist could depict the corporal nature of its subject, but it could not, where appropriate, 
convey the invisible quality of holiness or divinity. For this to become possible, the icon needed to 
change. This is what occurs in the icon contemplated by Nikolaos of the Beautiful Source, where 
the icon is transformed into the Mother of God’s “entire fleshly nature.” Similarly, the Empress 
Zoes Christ Antiphonetes icon changes color. Perhaps most crucially, Psellos is our only witness 
to a change in the miraculous Marian icon at Blachernae that signals the authentic presence of the 
Mother of God, thus validating the judicial process and decision brought before her. 


An ethical aspect to viewing is a consistent presence in Psellos's writings on art. He is interested, 
in particular, in the beholder’s preparedness to see. While this could be an intellectual preparation, 
it could also be understood in more broadly ethical terms. Hence, when writing his Blachernae 
discourse, Psellos notes that an illiterate woman in the crowd could still see the vision, even if 
she did not know the words of the hymns. Psellos returns elsewhere to the preparation of the one 
looking. This point is reiterated in a letter to John Xiphilinos: 


They [i.e. the ancient philosophers] attach the intelligible beauty to the souls based on the 
beauty around us; since the former is neither visible nor known in itself, they represent 
the prototype to us by way of likenesses. Ifit is then necessary to ascend to that prototype 
by means of knowledge, let us despise corporal beauty as the faintest echo of the perfect 
and close to matter; let good pursuits and good deeds and good words raise us up to the 
first Beauty. 


Psellos also insists upon an ethical preparation for looking at icons themselves. Thus in another 
letter, Psellos warns his correspondent that a true vision of the Mother of God will not come to those 
who make frequent visits to the icon, but to those who “first and foremost [succeed] in modeling 
themselves upon the virtue of the higher ones.” This point is enlarged upon in his account of Nikolaos 
of the Beautiful Source, where the abbot is presented as a model of virtue. Psellos’s interest in the 
ethical spectator is in part a product of his model of ascent and descent. Ultimately, it is a model that 
exceeds the limits of painting itself, a fact that Psellos both recognizes and engages. For the icon, 
as a human product, can be a beautiful thing, appreciated for the skill of its manufacture, and even 
collected. Yet, for all these qualities, the icon remains limited. As the record of a human perception 
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of the visible world, it cannot embrace the invisible or the supernatural and therefore struggles to 
provide an adequate description of a divine or holy subject. This might lead Psellos to abandon 
the work of art as a lowly medium. But, he does not. Rather, he embraces the icon as a necessary 
point of exchange between man and God. The icon remains valuable as an expression of what man 
might know and as the site for encountering the astounding manner in which divinity, in its excess, 
can become present and visible in the work of art. It allows him to speak of the preparation of this 
viewer, but it does not lead Psellos to guarantee that such preparation will lead to a vision. This 
remains in the gift of the subject seen in and through the painting. 


Given the above considerations, it is possible to argue that it is appropriate to speak of both 
art and aesthetics in regard to Psellos’s writings on images. Neither term should be read in terms of 
their modern usage. Rather both should be read out of Pselloss texts. There, art is to be understood 
as an instance of rational human making that is, in these examples, manifest in painted icons. This 
is a very broad understanding that falls in line with ancient thought. The specific work of these 
products is to translate human visual perception into artifacts that memorialize this perception 
by means of imitation. It is in this regard that we can then speak of an aesthetic. This is not the 
systematic or disciplinary study of art as an autonomous object of enquiry. Rather, it is а proposition 
that we can better understand Psellos’s conception of art by drawing this close to his understanding 
of the senses. This then leads us to a Plotinian legacy in his account of beauty. For there is a beauty 
in the work of art itself, but this beauty is but a shadow of the intelligible beauty that exceeds both 
the work of art and the senses themselves. It would be wrong to interpret Psellos’s discussions of 
art and aesthetics in light of modern conceptions of these terms, but it would be equally wrong to 
deny the play of these terms in his texts and thereby ignore the possibility of this author’s discourse 
on both art and aesthetics. 
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Psellos - Participant of the Anti-Latin Polemics of 1054? 


It has been suggested recently (Lauritzen Е Psello - discepolo di Stetato? In: Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 101, 2. 2008. $. 715—725; Idem. Stethatos’ Paradise in the Ekphrasis of Mt. Olympos 
by Psellos (Orat. Min. 36 Littlewood)? In: Византийский Временник, 70. 2011. P. 139-150) that 
Michael Psellos was a “true follower” (“un seguace fedele”) of his elder contemporary Niketas 
Stethatos. This point of view has been substantiated in the first line by the similarity between the 
opinions of Psellos and Stethatos in three questions: both of them argued that the human soul is 
being separated from the body immediately after death, that God limits all things without being 
limited by anything and that the evil doesn’t have its own substance. Е. Lauritzen opposes the ideas 
of both authors on these subjects to the corresponding opinions of John Italos. The researcher notes 
also that Psellos described the mount Olympos in Bithynia in terms similar to these employed 
by Stethatos in his treatise about Eden - as a point of meeting of heaven and earth, as a place of 
spiritual pleasure and as an imperial palace. 


Without entering here into a closer examination of the proofs produced by Е Lauritzen, Га 
like to take into consideration another piece of evidence which, to my mind, could shed some 
light on the relationship between Psellos and Stethatos. I mean the treatise “On the Last Supper, 
that it happened one day before the Passover of the Law, i.e. on the 13 day of moon”. This writing 
has drawn attention of P. Gautier when he was studying the manuscript Vat. gr. 2220, datable to 
1304-1305. The researcher noticed that the treatise on the f. 30v.-32, wich didn't bear any indication 
of its author in the title, was there among different writings of Michael Psellos. P. Gautier observed 
also that this treatise as the neighbouring writing “How the souls of just men and sinners are being 
alloted after death” on the f. 36-36v. dwell on the subjects which have been studied by Psellos in 
his great cosmological work “De omnifaria doctrina" Basing on this evidence, the researcher drew 
conclusion that the treatise “On the Last Supper” had been written by Michael Psellos (Gautier Р 
Un second traité contre les latins attribué a Théophylacte de Bulgarie. In: Θεολογία.1977. T. 48. P. 
547-548). 


These considerations gave reason to P. Moore to include the writing in his list of the works 
of Psellos. Soon afterwards the new catalog of the manuscripts of the library of the oecumenical 
patriarchate confirmed this attribution: the manuscript Panaghia 64 of the end of the 13" century 
contains the same treatise bearing the name of Psellos in its title (Moore P Iter Psellianum. A 
Detailed Listing of Manuscript Sources for All Works Attributed to Michael Psellos. Toronto, 2005. 
Р. 228; Catalogue des manuscrits conservés dans la Bibliothèque du Patriarcat oecuménique. Vol. 1 / 
Ed. М. Kouroupou et P. Géhin. Istanbul. P., 2008. P. 200). 


The author of the writing argues that the Last Supper happened not on the 14* day of month, 
but on the 13" i.e. on the eve of the Jewish Passover. This chronology is based in the first place on the 
testimony of the Gospel according to John who affirms that the Jews were going to eat the Passover 
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on the day of the crucifixion of Christ. Psellos also remembers the Old Testament prohibition of 
eating anything cooked at the Passover meal. To his mind, the dish which the Savior dipped a sop in 
on the Last Supper (Joh 13, 26) was containing some cooked food (like a sauce), and in this case the 
supper couldn't have been the Passover meal. The author adduces the Old Testament prescription 
to eat the Passover meal with loins girded, with shoes on feet and with staff in hands (Ex 12, 11). 
He concludes that all the participants had to do it while they were standing; Psellos opposes this 
prescription to the fact that Christ and his disciples were lying on the Last Supper (Mat 26, 20). 


Then the author diverts his attention from the question of the chronology of the Last Supper 
and looks into eclipse during the crucifixion of Christ — an event mentioned in the Gospel according 
to Lucas (Luk 23, 44). Psellos mentions the description of this eclipse in the letter to Policarpos of 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, who believed that the moon had then changed its course and 
gone backwards. The author refers to the same work when he is reasoning how God stopped the 
sun by the prayer of Joshua (Joshua 10, 12-13) and how God made it go back eastwards at the time 
of Hezekiah (Isaiah 38, 8). In the first two cases (eclipse during the crucifixion and the miracle of 
Joshua) Psellos reproduces the exact words of Maximus the Confessor in his commentary on the 
Areopagite. In the last case (the miracle at the time of Hezekiah) Psellos to some extent disagrees 
with Maximus because the “fifth turn” (τροπή) of the Sun’s course means for him the late autumn 
(μετόπωρον), and for Maximus that meant its miraculous course backwards. 


Another source to Psellos was the treatise by John Philoponos “That the Last Supper of the 
Lord happened on the 135 day of moon one day before the Passover of the Law and that Christ 
with his disciples didn’t eat then the lamb” Not only the titles of both writings indicate to their 
common character, but also their first lines where the Passover of the “Law and Figure” (τὸ νομικὸν 
καὶ τυπικὸν πάσχα) is opposed to the “true Easter”(tò ἀληθινὸν πάσχα). The Gospels are quoted 
practically in the same order in both treatises -- initially Mat 5, 17, then Luk 22, 19-20, Joh 18, 28, 
Mat 26, 2, Joh 13, 1. From these citations the same conclusions are drawn, the same arguments are 
adduced and their wordy expressions are often the same. 


The question of the date of the Last Supper got importance in the middle ofthe 11" century with 
the beginning of the Byzantine polemics against the use of the unleavened bread in the Armenian 
and Latin liturgy. In fact, if the Last Supper was not a Jewish Passover meal, there should have 
been used an ordinary leavened bread and not an azyme for the first Eucharist. Thus the Byzantine 
liturgical use of leavened bread in the liturgy gained a serious advantage over the Armenian and 
Latin use of azymes. 


One of the first writings to discuss the problem of liturgical bread was the first letter of Leon of 
Ohrid to John of Trani, and there are some parallels between this treatise and the Psellos’ work. So, 
the beginning of the latter with an assertion that the Lord fulfilled and abrogated the Law of Moses 
remembers the words of Leon of Ohrid: “With the fulfillment of the Law ... the azymes must be 
abrogated”. Psellos writes about a “shadow” (σκιά), i.e. the preliminary drawing which disappears 
when the final image in colors is painted; the same word is used by Leon of Ohrid when he asserts 
in his first letter to John of Trani that the Jews “dwell in shadow” and likens the Law of Moses to the 
shadow in his second letter. 


But these parallels are scarce and the differences between both writings are more remarkable. 
Psellos doesn't assert directly that Christ used the leavened bread on the Last Supper; he abstains 
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from direct polemics as he doesn't mention the liturgical use of Latins. The two authors date the Last 
Supper differently, as Leon believes that it began as a Jewish Passover meal on the 14^ day of month. 
As the Psellos’ dating of the Last Supper fitted the Byzantine polemical goals better than the Leon’s 
point of view, it is not surprising that it got assumed by the later Byzantine polemists. 


More clear are parallels between the Psellos’ treatise (namely its second part) and the two 
polemical works of Niketas Stethatos - his fifth anti-Armenian treatise and the first redaction of 
his anti-Latin work “On the azymes”. According to both Stethatos’ writings, the Lord didn't allow in 
miraculous way the full moon to occur on the 14% day of month which happened then on Thursday. 
In this way Christ prevented Jews from eating their Passover meal in due time. It is remarkable that 
this passage contradicts the dating sustained by Stethatos in both his writings little above where he 
affirms that the Last Supper happened on the 13" day of month. Obviously, it were this contradiction 
and poor evidence in favor of a “miraculous” interpretation of events which later forced Stethatos to 
give up this argument in the second, abridged redaction of his anti-Latin writing. 


The arguments of Psellos and Stethatos differ not only textually - the first affirms only that the 
solar eclipse during the crucifixion of Christ had an extraordinary character and the latter writes 
that the full moon had been postponed by God for one day. At the same time, both authors are 
united in their desire to make a tie between the chronology of the Last Supper and the supernatural 
action of the Lord. It seems quite probable that one of them had been influenced in this question by 
other. In this case, who exerted influence and who was influenced? 


As it has been noted above, Е. Lauritzen assumes that it were the writings of the elder (Stethatos) 
who served as a source of ideas and images to the younger (Psellos). In fact, the latter could be borne 
about 20 years after the first. But if one diverts his attention from this difference in age between the 
two authors and regards their texts, other conclusions could seem appropriate. 


First of all, there isn't any intrinsic tie between the two parts of Psellos’ writing -- the first 
one where the date of the Last Supper is discussed in plain terms and the second where the author 
dwells on supernatural events in the planets’ course -- topics which are very distantly related to 
the main subject of the treatise. These supernatural events are brought into consideration because 
the evangelist Lucas had mentioned the solar eclipse during the crucifixion of Christ and Pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite afterwards had explained it as a consequence of an extraordinary course 
of the moon. Thus all this account seems to be for Psellos not so much an argument in favor of his 
dating of the Last Supper as a casual appendix to his writing. Quite differently looks the attitude 
of Stethatos who is so carried away by the idea of a supernatural force exerted on the course of the 
moon that he even doesnt take notice of the contradiction between two dates of the Last Supper he 
espouses in the same writings. 


Then, it was not Stethatos but Psellos who indulged in astronomy as it is evident from his 
relatively extensive work "On the course of the year, cycles of son and moon, their eclipses and 
computing of the Easter. Among other things, Psellos disagrees in this work with those who 
believe that the darkness during the crucifixion of Christ happened from an "occasional" - i.e. not 
supernatural - eclipse. This point of view conforms very well with one expressed in the treatise “On 
the Last Supper" and is substantiated by the fact that the crucifixion occurred at the Jewish Passover 
- consequently, at the time of the full moon when both moon and sun were in directly opposed 
parts of the firmament. It is true that Psellos writes here about only four “great turns" (трола!) of the 
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sun - spring, summer, autumn and winter, - whereas in the treatise “On the Last Supper” he counts 
five “turns of the year”. But this difference in numbers comes from the mentioned dependence of 
Psellos’ writing on the commentary of Maximus the Confessor who also counted five “turns” Оп 
the other hand, Psellos means under “fifth turn” not the miraculous course of the sun backwards 
as Maximus did, but late autumn; he changes in this way an assertion of his predecessor according 
to his own views. All these physical problems were far remote from the interests of a theologian as 
Stethatos was. 


To my mind, this evidence makes sense to believe that it was the Psellos’ treatise “On the Last 
Supper” which suggested Stethatos the idea to use an argument of a supernatural interference in the 
course of the moon in his reasonings about the date of the Last Supper. If that is true, the Psellos 
treatise should have been written not after the second half of 1053, because Stethatos should have 
had enough time for the subsequent preparation of his “Fifth treatise against Armenians” and his 
both anti-Latin writings. This dating conforms to the possible influence on Psellos from the first 
letter of Leon of Ohrid which has been composed not later than in 1053 when a response to it 
has been written by pope Leon IX or in his name. It is also possible that the common traits in the 
writings of Psellos and Leon of Ohrid go back to the patristic heritage – e.g., to the treatises “Against 
Jews” of John Chrysostomos. 


It is difficult to tell if Psellos writing aimed polemics against Armenians, or Latins, or both 
Armenians and Latins. As one can conclude from existing sources, the oral polemics against Latins 
began in 1051 when the katepan of the Southern Italy Argyros came on a visit to Constantinople; 
the anti-Armenian writings should have appeared in 1049-1053, when the catholicos Petros I 
dwelt there. Probably, the question didn’t seem very important to Psellos as he mentioned only 
the question of Filioque on a proper occasion later in his praise to the late patriarch Keroullarios 
and passed over in silence other points of disagreement, including the azymes. The succinctness 
of the treatise and the silence over liturgical differences with other Christians make one think that 
religious polemics of the time didn't interest Psellos very much - even if he consented to take part in 
them indirectly. Being obviously much more interested in astronomy, he found the way to draw it to 
the subject of the dating of the Last Supper. Seemingly, his reasonings on this occasion about cases 
of divine interference in the planets’ course suggested to Stethatos the idea of divine interference in 
the course of the moon at the time of Christ’s passion. 
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The Place of Poetry in Psellos Literary Production 


Psellos definitely wrote texts in verse, but is he a poet? The question is not as absurd as it 
first appears. As is well known, on many occasions Psellos provided his readers with explanations, 
justifications, and clarifications on the style, aims and intellectual programme of his writings. 
Through his works, we meet Psellos in various roles: Psellos the polyvalent teacher, Psellos the earnest 
historiographer, Psellos the skilled orator, and of course the most cherished self-representation of 
all, Psellos the philosopher. But Psellos the poet is conspicuously absent. Psellos never describes 
himself as a poet, he never compares his works with those of other poets, past or contemporary, and 
he nowhere reflects specifically on the poems he wrote. 


Instead of the distinction between poetry and prose, Psellos’ mental landscape is dominated 
by the opposition between rhetoric and philosophy, which not only corresponds to a distinction 
between disciplines of knowledge, but also between different types of discourse and even different 
lifestyles and cultural and social ideals. Poetry cannot claim to embody one of these. 


In accounts of his own education, Psellos either totally ignores poetry (in his Chronographia), 
or states that he was impatient to leave the subject of poetry behind and to move on to the more 
attractive subject of rhetoric (in the Encomium for his mother). When talking about the competing 
teachers in contemporary Constantinople (in the Funeral oration for Xiphilinos), he reserves the 
Platonic derisory term pandemos (“vulgar”) for chairs of poetry. We have to clarify here that Psellos 
is referring to the education of poetry at school, comprising the reading and interpretation of Homer 
and the knowledge of ancient meters, which were parts of the grammatical curriculum. However, 
one cannot escape the impression that the reputation of poetry as a whole was influenced by this 
image of juvenility and lack of seriousness. 


And yet, a corpus of several thousands of verses is transmitted under Psellos name. Michaelis 
Psellis poemata is the title of a hefty Teubner volume, edited by Leendert Gerrit Westerink. But 
the title is somewhat misleading. Half of the texts of that volume are marked as “spuria”. They 
are transmitted under the name of Psellos in the manuscripts, but Westerink dismissed Psellos’ 
authorship of these poems on several grounds. Sometimes the manuscripts with an attribution to 
Psellos are clearly in the minority and are also otherwise not to be trusted in matters of author 
identification. Sometimes, a defective metrical technique excludes Psellian authorship. In other 
cases, Westerink pointed to incompatibilities with what we know of Psellos’ biography. 


The fact that there were so many spuria is interesting in itself. Michael Psellos seems to have 
become a household name for especially didactic poetry, but also for entertaining intellectual invective. 


Perhaps Westerink’s firm distinction between “authentic” and “spurious” is not very helpful. 
Many of the poems considered authentic by Westerink, especially some shorter ones, are dubious 
themselves, as Psellos name is only transmitted by a limited number of testimonies (sometimes just 
one), which are not always that trustworthy. 
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But this does not affect the core of Psellos’ poetry. This consists, first, of some exceptionally 
long didactic poems: on the titles of the psalms, the Song of Songs, medicine and law. A group 
of shorter didactic poems forms a cycle, as Hörandner observed, ostensibly offered to the young 
imperial prince Michael. Subjects of these poems are grammar, dogmas, church councils, and 
canon law. A poem on rhetoric perhaps also belonged to this cycle. All of the major didactic poems 
except the one on medicine are written in politikos stichos. Furthermore, there are two poems 
dedicated to Isaac Komnenos, which, although not ranked among the “didactica”, have a didactic 
undertone as well. Rather well-known is the long funeral poem for Maria Skleraina, mistress of 
Constantine IX Monomachos. Psellos also wrote two remarkable invectives, a celebratory officium 
for Symeon Metaphrastes, and a paraphrase of Kosmas’ canon on Holy Thursday. Iambic trimeter, 
or dodecasyllable, is the preferred meter for these poems, but, remarkably, Psellos also wrote two 
poems in the form of the canon. 


This poetic oeuvre reflects many roles and occupations of Psellos: as a courtier, as a combative 
intellectual, and, predominantly, as a teacher. Trying to cover all these genres and purposes would 
inhibit me from going into any detail, so I will focus henceforth on his didactic poetry, forming the 
bulk of his corpus in verse. 


Westerink’s impressive apparatus fontium shows how Psellos in each didactic poem closely 
follows an existing source. His dependence on a single text is spectacularly, and perhaps even 
embarrassingly, discernible in the poem on the Song of Songs, as Luciano Bossina has shown. 
Psellos not only duly takes over the interpretations and even the wordings, of Gregory of Nyssa’s 
exegesis, but he also breaks off his own commentary at exactly the same place where also Gregory’s 
exegesis stops, flatly announcing that the Song of Songs has come to an end, while a significant part 
is in fact left uncovered. Psellos also fails to comment on the first four verses, which is due to some 
particularities in the transmission of Gregory’s text. 


Psellos’ didactic poems can thus legitimately be described as metrical paraphrases, but they 
also clearly belong to the genre of didactic literature. The first person singular speaks as a teacher 
addressing a pupil, who is, with one exception, emperor or son of the emperor. At frequent intervals 
in the text, Psellos addresses this pupil, often exhorting him with imperatives such as “know’, “learn’, 
“hear”. He also anticipates questions from him, responds to his supposed amazement, and draws his 
attention to remarkable points. 


But unlike the didactic poetry we know from Antiquity, Psellos’ poems cannot be seen as literary 
re-elaborations of their subject. They do not narrate, embellish, or amplify. They are in essence lists 
of explanatory glosses to difficult terms, lemmas, or textual passages that need interpretation. The 
only significant discursive operations, apart from providing a didactic setting, are: selecting and 
summarizing the existing material, and versifying it. In fact, these two operations are interrelated. 


Psellos himself reflects on the purposes of his didactic poetry in the poem on medicine. 
Perhaps he felt a need to do so because at this point he had been explaining at length the colors 
and odors of urine. He states, with a traditional topos, that he wanted his colleague intellectuals to 
gain knowledge of the subject while being attracted by the charis of the meter. We are left with the 
question what this charis means exactly to Psellos and his public. 


The politikoi stichoi poems also advertise their own qualities. Clarity and conciseness are the 
two most important. Combined, they result in the quality of “synoptical”: that is, enabling to have 
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at a glance an overview of the subject. The terms synopsis, synoptikos and synopsizein frequently 
occur in the poems, and synopsis is also found in the titles above poem 8 on law, and above the cycle 
beginning with the poem on grammar (poem 6). In the poem on law, this “synoptical” feature is 
also connected to the quality of eutheratos, “easy to catch”. The impression Psellos wants to give, is 
that his poems provide concise summaries, where you can easily find the answer you are looking for. 


In the poem on rhetoric, he brags that he has summarized the whole discipline of rhetoric 
in one small roll. The sheer material aspect may indeed have played a role in the motivation to 
write in verse. After all, in poetry, the text is laid out line by line. Therefore, these poems are also 
visually structured as lists, dividing knowledge in small entries, vertically aligned. The metrical 
pattern moreover ensures that each of this entries is of equal length. One can easily imagine how 
this enhances the “synopticality” (“surveyability”) of the subject matter. 


But the rhythm of the politikos stichos was of course mainly there to be heard. When we want 
to imagine the attraction of rhythm, the transfixing power that it could have on its listener, then 
we only need to turn to some of Psellos’ statements about the effects of his own eloquence. In one 
letter (Sathas 189), he describes how people dance, applaud, and are transported by his words, and 
notably by their enchanting rhythms. While all this can apply to prose as well, in this letter Psellos 
specifies that these musical qualities can be found in both prose and poetry. 


Another letter (Sathas 187) reiterates the conceit of mixing philosophical thoughts with 
rhetorical charm. Psellos specifies that he “labours on rhythm in my words, and on metron? In 
contrast to rhythm, metron refers more unambiguously to poetry. Also the context of this letter is 
interesting. Psellos is actually giving advice to a teacher about how to initiate a pupil into philosophy. 
Rhythm, and, as it seems, poetry specifically, can be engaged to make subject matter attractive, not 
just to a general public, but to an audience of students. 


This brings us back to charis. In Psellos’ metadiscursive statements, charis refers to rhetorical 
charm, resulting in a pleasurable, and indeed sensual, reading experience, as Stratis Papaioannou 
has shown. Melody, harmony, and rhythm come up very frequently in connection with charis. To be 
sure, the kind of elegantly phrased, sophisticated prose also exhibits these features. But in Psellian 
discourse, the boundaries between poetry and prose collapse: poetic discourse is, essentially, a 
rhetorical pattern of rhythmical cola taken to the extreme. This eminently applies to the politikos 
stichos, the first widely used stichic meter solely based on accentual rhythm and not on arcane 
prosody. This meter does not satisfy the classicizing standards of the intellect, but the sensory 
experience of the ear. 


One text gives us a surprising clue to understand Psellos’ reticence about his poetry and the 
expectations of his milieu towards politikoi stichoi and didactic poetry. This is a fragment from his 
funeral oration for Xiphilinos, at a point when Psellos portrays his friend’s rhetorical talents. 


In contrast to what most orators thought necessary, he did not divide rhetoric into different 
parts, nor did he compress its infinite power by turning it into something like a synoptic work, 
in similar fashion to those who separate the sea from the great waters; instead, he discovered all 
its effects and principles, and adopted these in his work, not by making a synopsis of its wealth 
for common people or lazy and indolent emperors, but by demonstrating its whole amplitude. 


Psellos praises Xiphilinos for not doing what he very obviously has done himself: making 
selective summaries for emperors. Even the vocabulary is remarkably reminiscent of the terms that 
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occur in Psellos’ didactic poems. The word synopsis, used twice in this fragment, was explicitly the 
quality his poems strive after. This gives us an idea of the criticism potentially leveled at Psellos 
didactic poems, which he here perhaps wanted to atone for. Compressing knowledge in synopseis 
is seen as a rejectable kneefall for the ordinary tastes and intellectual laziness of non-elite people. 


This brings us to the imperial dedications of the didactic poems in politikoi stichoi. These are 
not straightforward, since the lemmata above the poems in the manuscripts disagree as to which 
emperor the poems are dedicated to. Most poems are dedicated to either Constantine Monomachos 
or Michael Doukas, depending on the manuscript, and poem 2, according to one manuscript, was 
even written for Nikephoros Botaneiates. One lemma, above poem 6, gives more circumstantial 
evidence: it specifies that Constantine X Doukas had ordered Psellos to write a synopsis of all 
sciences, for the benefit of his son, soon to become Michael УП Doukas. As Wolfram Hörandner 
has shown, the title pertains not only to poem 6, but to a cycle of didactic poems also comprising 
poems 3, 4, and 5, on dogmas, church councils, canon law. All these poems were also dedicated to 
Constantine Monomachos according to a significant number of manuscripts; one manuscript of 
poem 5 even mentions Psellos’ first name Constantine, which he had before he became monk. It 
thus seems that Psellos simply repackaged some poems initially written for Monomachos, in order 
to suit the wishes of the Doukas family. 


One may wonder whether that wasnt a little inconvenient. But then we perhaps overestimate 
the importance that emperors attached to the didactic poetry made by their court poets. When in 
his Chronographia, Psellos himself recounts his teaching to imperial pupils, he mentions how he 
enticed Monomachos with his learning, but if Monomachos’ interest would have gone beyond a 
short-lived infatuation, as it now appears, Psellos would certainly have mentioned this. His portrait 
of Michael VII Doukas, while otherwise full of panegyric praise, is rather disparaging about the 
scope of learning addressed by teacher and imperial student, when it comes to details. Michael only 
dabbled with average success in the writing of... poetry. 


Are the didactic poems in fact written with an imperial audience in mind? The first poem, on the 
titles of psalms, has an interesting sublayer. One branch of manuscript has no imperial dedications, and 
also the addresses to the emperor in the poem itself are left out or replaced by addresses to philologoi. 
This may seem the work of a later redactor, so Westerink did not adopt those readings, but he was 
not aware of one remarkable manuscript. This is the Clarke 15, a splendid small psalter, preceded by 
some poems of a certain Mark the Monk, and also by a fragment taken from the end of Psellos’ poem 
1. The readings in that fragment correspond exactly to the branch of manuscript concerned here. 
Importantly, Clarke 15 is dated to 1078, which would mean that the branch of manuscripts without 
imperial dedication goes back to a version still made during Psellos lifetime. 


We should thus not be led astray by the dedications. It seems obvious that the poems were already 
consumed by a non-imperial audience during Psellos’ life. I would suggest that he used them, with 
or without clear traces of imperial dedication, for his teaching of “normal” students as well. It is no 
coincidence that later compilers and readers avidly took to Psellos’ poems as convenient summaries of 
knowledge, even though they duly copied the imperial dedications. These added prestige to the author, 
but would certainly not inhibit the demand of a broader audience for metrical summaries of this kind. 


The question of dedicatees cannot be seen separated from the question of meter. This is obvious 
enough when we think that the only poem not sporting any imperial dedication is also the only 
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poem written in dodecasyllables rather than politikos stichos. This is the poem on medicine, which, 
as Psellos clarifies, was written for friends, that is, grammaticians, rhetors and philosophers, in sum, 
members of the intellectual elite. 


For them, the use of politikos stichos would be unacceptable. In these circles, it was not seen 
as a meter at all. Contemporary metrical treatises or manuals do not deign to treat the politikos 
stichos. Mauropous, teacher of Psellos, attacks someone who had written verse without meter, that 
is, ametron metron, undoubtedly intending politikos stichos. Niketas Stethatos uses the same phrase 
to describe the poetry of Symeon the New Theologian, purely accentual poetry neglecting prosody. 


In front of his imperial patrons, however, Psellos vaunted the attractions of the meter and the 
simpler register that it entailed. It is in fact logical that Psellos, in his funeral oration for Xiphilinos, 
had put lazy and indolent emperors оп а par with common people. Their literary tastes were the same. 


It has often been conveniently overlooked that the didactic poems of Psellos form the first 
extensive corpus of politikoi stichoi, and contain the very first reference to the term politikos stichos 
in the poems themselves (namely at the end of poem on the Song of Songs). The attributes “popular”, 
“vernacular”, and the idea that politikos stichos is close to the rhythmical heartbeat of the real people, 
sit rather unwell with Psellos image of an elitist, disingenuous writer. 


And, as the fragment from the funeral oration to Xiphilinos shows, they also rather sit unwell 
with the self-image Psellos himself wanted to impart. The poem on medicine was a first attempt to 
present knowledge in a respectable meter, but, as the failing beginning and end of the poem show, 
he probably never got round to completing a final version of the text. 


The poems in politikos stichos, by contrast, are all finalized products. Packaging these poems as 
a gift was a viable strategy to gain favor at the court, and for the public at large, enhanced his image 
of imperial preceptor. They satisfied a very broad demand for simplified, summarized knowledge 
that used simpler language and could be performed orally in a rhythm that really entices the ear 
instead of trying to accommodate fossilized prosodic structures. 


But in the careful construction of his self-image elsewhere, there was no need to draw the 
attention once more to the writing of summaries for indolent emperors, in a meter that commanded 
no respect in intellectual circles. For all of the thousands of verses that Psellos has written, he was 
still not, nor did he wish to be, a poet. 
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Michel Psellos, administrateur 


Michel Psellos fut simultanément le grand intellectuel du XI° siècle, mais aussi un homme 
daction. П accomplit une magnifique carriére politique, certes en connaissant des moments de 
disgrace. Il eut tout de méme le temps de travailler au sein de l'administration impériale, comme 
un fonctionnaire ordinaire. Cest cet aspect des activités de Psellos que je vais examiner sous deux 
points de vue : Psellos gérant ses propres biens et Psellos au service de l'Etat. Pour en juger, nous 
ne disposons que de textes provenant de la main de Psellos et chacun sait que ce dernier avait une 
tendance marquée à l'autosatisfaction. 


La gestion par Psellos de ses biens personnels ne fut pas toujours, semble-t-il, une réussite. 
N'ayant pas hérité d'une fortune familiale substantielle, sa richesse lui fut octroyée par les empereurs 
dont il fut l'ami. Il obtint un palais en viager et une grosse quantité de nomismata, mais il subit au 
cours de sa vie des pertes considérables. Un voleur lui déroba une importante somme en liquide, 
300 nomismata, destinés à acheter une propriété, le laissant dans une « pauvreté philosophique ». Il 
fut également dépossédé d'une partie de sa fortune à la suite d'un procés perdu, lorsqu'il dut offrir 
une compensation financière à Elpidios Kenchrés, fiancé de sa fille, lorsque les fiançailles furent 
ensuite rompues sous le prétexte de l'inconduite du jeune homme. 


En revanche, Psellos eut plus de succés avec la série de monastéres qu'il avait obtenus des 
souverains en charisticariat. D'aprés sa correspondance, il sest soucié d'investir intelligemment 
pour procurer des revenus à ces établissements. Ses placements avaient l'inconvénient de se porter 
sur des propriétés possédées à titre viager et cela explique peut-étre que, sous Alexis Comnéne, un 
petit-fils de Psellos en était réduit à faire appel a la charité d'un $ membre de la famille Kamatéros, 
par l'intermédiaire de Théophylacte d'Achrida. 


Psellos fut aussi chargé de la gestion des biens d'autrui, comme épitrope de Théodore Alópos, 
un proche collégue. Ce dernier était originaire de Rhodes et Psellos, aprés sa mort, écrivit au juge 
des Cibyrrhéotes pour que les enfants du défunt, sans doute mineurs, se voient restituer les terres et 
les animaux dont les voisins sétaient illégalement emparés. 


Psellos commenga sa carriére publique comme grammatikos de lempereur Constantin 
Monomaque. Ses qualités le firent remarquer et progresser au sein de l'administration. Il avait été 
trés tót initié au métier de fonctionnaire thématique, en entrant dans la suite d'un juge, lui-méme 
issu d'une illustre famille de fonctionnaires civils, un Kataphlóros. Psellos fut juge du théme des 
Bucellaires, qui nétait pas le plus prestigieux de l'Empire, mais nétait pas trop éloigné de la capitale. 
On ignore à quel moment de sa vie se situe cet épisode et plusieurs hypothéses sont possibles. Il fut 
sans doute aussi juge des Thracésiens, poste plus glorieux. De ses activités de juge, Psellos retient 
que Môrocharzanès, l'un de ses successeurs comme juge des Bucellaires, па pas pu dénoncer un 
jugement que lui-même avait rendu après enquête, car Mórocharzanés n'avait pas sa compétence. 
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Il se montre également très sensible à l'excellent accueil que lui auraient fait les habitants de 
Philadelphie, lorsqu'il était revenu dans ce theme après y avoir un temps exercé la fonction de juge. 
Certains habitants se souvenaient de lui et lentourérent en lembrassant, avant de lui présenter une 
demande d'intercession pour un allégement fiscal. 


Rien dans loeuvre de Psellos, notamment dans ses lettres, ne nous informe sur son activité de 
juge, les décisions qu'il a prises. En fait, Psellos ехегса peu de temps en province. La majeure partie 
de sa vie, à l'exception de son retrait temporaire dans un monastere bithynien, il resta à la cour de 
Constantinople, oü il se transforma en lobbyiste. C'est la facette de Psellos que nous connaissons le 
mieux, car la majeure partie de ses lettres concerne ses interventions en faveur de ses amis auprès de 
juges qu'il connait, et en faveur des fonctionnaires envoyés en province qui, craignant les calomnies 
de cour, redoutent de perdre la faveur impériale, source d'avancement et de richesses. 


Il fut aussi appelé à rédiger des chrysobulles diplomatiques qui exigeaient, outre la connaissance 
du protocole, le sens de la mesure et de la précision à propos des clauses concrètes. Nous n'avons pas 
conservé les chrysobulles que Psellos écrivit pour le calife fatimide pour le compte de Constantin 
Monomaque, mais, avec sa modestie habituelle, le rédacteur se vante, dans la Chronographie, d'avoir 
corrigé les formules trop humbles que lempereur adressait au calife. En revanche, nous pouvons 
encore apprécier le talent de Psellos lorsqu'il rédigea le chrysobulle en faveur de Robert Guiscard, 
au nom de Michel VII Doukas. 


Psellos fut assurément un meilleur spécialiste des affaires publiques que de la gestion de ses 
biens personnels. 
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Michael Psellos’ Concise History 


“The Concise History is such a problematic work that its attribution to Psellos has been 
challenged, but ascribing it to someone else would create even more problems than accepting Psellos 
as its author. “ With this sentence Warren Treadgold opened the chapter about Psellos’ Concise History 
in his book Middle Byzantine Historians. The question of authorship of Concise History is difficult to 
avoid, since it had emerged even before the work itself was published in 1990, and it is undoubtedly 
prevailing question in the whole scholarship on it. There is no need here to present again the history 
of this question in detail. It is enough to note that the editor of the text himself W. J. Aerts was the 
first who expressed the opinion that Psellos was not the real author of this work. In spite of Jakov 
Ljubarskij persuasive arguments in favour of Psellos authorship, Aerts’ position was accepted by 
many scholars. Thus, in influential general works such as Lexikon der Mittelalters and Βυζαντινοί 
ιστορικοί και χρονογράφοι Бу A. Karpozelos we read that Psellos is not the real author of the Concise 
History. However, attribution to Psellos gradually has been gaining ground since the article of J. Duffy 
and S. Pappagioannou, completely devoted to the question of authorship of the Concise History, was 
published in 2003. It seems that the profound analysis of the vocabulary given in this article left little 
room for doubt. 


Regardless of who is its real author, the Historia Syntomos is an unusual piece of Byzantine 
Historiography that raises some interesting questions. Although it covers a long historical period 
as traditional Byzantine chronicles do as well, it is odd in the sense that it deals exclusively with 
Roman and Byzantine history, from the legendary foundation of Rome by Romulus and Remus 
to the reign of Emperor Basil II. Nevertheless, in regard to its interest for the Roman history, the 
Historia Syntomos is by no means isolated piece of Byzantine historiographical production. In the 
sixth century, Petros Patrikios wrote a historiographical work that Souda is referred to as Historiai, 
which has been transmitted to us only fragmentary, mostly through two works by Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetos (De Sentetiis and De legationibus). This work covered the period from Julius 
Caesar to Konstantios II, who died in 361. His main goal was to collect and present material for 
Roman History, while by far less space is devoted to the history of New Rome. The reason for this 
one should probably search in the fact that no one had been writing about Roman history, at least 
in Greek, since the third century author Dion Cassius, who was Petros’ main source, while histories 
of the period from Julian Apostate to Justinian in Greek already existed (e. g. those of Eunappios of 
Sardis, Priskos, Zosimos etc.). 


In this context one should also recall the work Περὶ ἀρχῶν τῆς Ῥωμαίων πολιτείας by John 
Lydos, a contemporary of Petros Patrikios. This work is not a history, but still it shows some 
historiographical features and very much deals with the Roman past. As Michael Maas pointed 
out, this Lydus’ work is organized around the idea of continuity of the Roman state institutions, 
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sometimes from Romulus up to the age of Justinian. Did Psellos also have in mind the idea of 
continuity between Old and New Rome while he was writing the Historia Syntomos? The answer 
cannot be simple, because on the one hand it is not clearly stated anywhere, but on the other hand 
there are some points that indicate such intention. First of all, such intention could be seen in the 
idea of writing a history that deals exclusively with Roman and Byzantine past, but also in some 
details. We are told, for example, that the emperor Konstas (ruled 641-668|) who wanted to return 
the capital from Constantinople back to Rome, used to say that “one should rather honor mothers 
than their daughters”. 


The interest for the Roman past reappeared in the middle Byzantine period, particularly in the 
tenth century in various writings of Constantine Porphyrogennetos (De Sentetiis, De Legationibus, 
Excerpta). In the eleventh century, apart from Historia Syntomos, Roman History, a work compiled by 
nomophylax John Xiphilinos, the nephew of the homonymous patriarch, is also concerned with the 
Roman past. This interest for the Roman past in Byzantium from the ninth to the eleventh centuries 
was situated in a wider context by Professor A. Markopoulos in his plenary paper presented in London 
ten years ago. 


But, if one wishes to understand the literary context in which Historia Syntomos appeared, 
they should take into consideration the so-called imperial βραχέα χρονικά ог Kaiserchroniken. The 
Kaiserchroniken list emperors, for each giving duration of his reign-time, and usually adding other 
pieces of information, such as the way of accession to or overthrow from the throne, or moral 
characteristics of the emperor. For example, according to one Imperial Short Chronicle published 
by Peter Schreiner Theodosios the Great was εὐσεβέστατος καὶ μισοπόνηρος, Theodosios the 
Younger εὐσεβέστατος, φιλάγαθος and καλλιγράφος, and Justin II δικαιότατος (р. 133). I think 
that the Historia Syntomos basically corresponds with this kind of historical writings in the sense 
that it also lists the emperors and provides a similar kind of information, and sometimes even in 
a similar way. That is why I argue that Psellos probably used one of many existing short imperial 
chronicles, extracting main information from it, especially the chronology. The structure of most 
chapters of the Historia Syntomos is as following: after the name of the emperor it is usually given 
his characterization in one short sentence; at the end of the chapter it is given duration of his rule, 
and sometimes how he died or was overthrown. The room in between is sometimes filled in with 
very short descriptions of important events, but we usually read about the character of the emperor. 
Actually, descriptions of events undoubtedly should help to achieve a persuasive depiction of the 
emperor' character. And this is exactly what makes a difference between the Historia Syntomos 
and βραχέα χρονικά, and what at the same time is reminiscence of Psellos. What particularly is 
reminiscence of Psellos is that many emperors were not simply good or bad ones, but they showed 
a mixture of good and bad characteristics and deeds. One such case is the emperor Justinian, who 
was “παντοδαπῶν χρῆμα πράξεων, καλῶν τέ φημι καὶ κακῶν” 


Το conclude, the Historia Syntomos is an unusual work in regard of both its content and form, 
but it is certainly not an isolated and unlinked to other works of Byzantine historiography. In 
this paper I tried to approach the intellectual and literary context in which the Historia Syntomos 
appeared. Michael Psellos’ Historia Syntomos is the fruit of the increasing interest in the Roman past 
during the middle Byzantine period, but it also can be seen as the forerunner of Zonaras’ interest 
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in the Roman history. At least, we know that Zonaras used the Historia Syntomos as his source. The 
Historia Syntomos is linked to the so-called imperial βραχέα χρονικά. By adding short stories and 
depicting characters, he developed one very popular and extremely simple genre. The result of this 
is one piece of literature with strong personal stamp. 
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Hagiography 


Let me start by saying that I am pleased and gratified to be included in this Psellos Roundtable 
with scholars whose work I admire and have used. I would also like to thank Frederick Lauritzen 
for organizing this discussion and for inviting me to participate in it. 


To begin, I note with appreciation that our organizer has compiled and circulated over the years 
a list of publications on Psellos, including critical editions and interpretations of his hagiographical 
writings. I do not therefore intend to attempt a bibliographical survey of that topic. Instead, I will 
examine the scholarly resources and directions for new research that have emerged and developed 
since I produced my own critical edition of Psellos hagiographical essays, Michaelis Pselli Orationes 
hagiographicae (Teubner 1994). What I have to say reflects my own experience but will also apply to 
other editors not only of Psellos’ hagiographical texts but also of other categories of Psellos immense 
literary output. 


The Teubner series aimed to provide a comprehensive publication of Psellos’ innumerable 
works in distinct categories like hagiography, philosophy, poetry, funerary orations, forensic 
compositions, etc. The collection of Psellos’ hagiographical orations as conceptualized by L. G. 
Westerink includes eight logoi on various holy subjects. Only the vita of Auxentios and the encomion 
of Symeon Metaphrastes represent traditional hagiographical compositions, i.e. biographies of 
men and women who lived extraordinarily holy lives, although additional vitae and encomia may 
await identification and publication. For example, G. Makris recently edited an encomion of St. 
Panteleemon preserved in two 11"-century manuscripts and argued that Psellos authored that 
encomion as well as unpublished vitae of Sts. Kallinikos, Laurentios, and Prokopios (Kotzabassi and 
Mavromatis 2009). Thus Psellos’ traditional hagiographical compositions represent two separate 
genres (the vita and the encomion) and also present the challenge of attributing anonymous works 
that resemble Psellos’ compositions to Psellos himself. Makris used now classic studies of Psellos’ 
literary style (Renauld [1920], Böhlig [1956], Sevcenko [1981], and Ljubarskij [1978 and 2004]) 
as well as Kaldellis’ recent stylistic assessment (2006) in order to provide parallels for passages 
from the unattributed encomion of Panteleemon. It is difficult to provide definitive proof of 
such a stylistic attribution; Paschalides considers the encomion of Pantaleemon “securely” Psellos’ 
(Efthymiades 2011), while Kaltsogianni (BMCR 2010.06.07) is less certain. Because the Thesaurus 
Linguae Graecae has expanded to include medieval texts, the prospect of assessing an anonymous 
work in terms of an authors unconscious stylistic habits has become at least possible, based on 
solid philological evidence. Patterns of favored word usage and habitual word collocations can be 
examined and tested with the aid of the TLG. However, formulating productive searches for this 
rich resource is a significant challenge. 


The remaining six hagiographical logoi in the Teubner hagiography collection illustrate 
Westerink’s recognition that the category “holy subjects” extends beyond saints’ lives and into 
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broader areas of Psellos’ thinking, such as reflections upon events celebrated in feasts of the Church. 
Four orations commemorate scriptural and liturgical events, i.e. the Presentation of the Theotokos 
in the Temple, the Annunciation, the Beheading of John the Baptist, and the Crucifixion, while 
an unusual historical oration describes the miraculous intervention of the Archangel Michael 
during Heraclius’ Persian campaign. This oration testifies to the power of holy individuals to affect 
historical events and to leave physical evidence (the immovable military cross in the Archangel's 
church) as evidence of their supernatural activity. The Blachernae Oration is also an unusual item 
among hagiographical logoi. In it Psellos turns his attention to the functioning of the Byzantine 
court system and proposes a new method to decide vexed legal cases using a miracle in place of the 
normal and corruptible system of Byzantine courts and judges with special jurisdictions. The oration 
becomes in effect a detailed discussion of contemporary Byzantine legal practice and theory, which 
Psellos accomplishes by quoting and explicating fifteen separate Basilics related to legal procedure 
and jurisdiction of courts (Oration 4. 498-603). Twice Psellos interrupts his catalogue of relevant 
laws to quote his own legal writings verbatim—On Divination by Shoulder Bones and Bird Flight 
(Philol. 8, 1853) at 522-24 and On the Division of Legal Actions (Weiss 1973) at 579-83. The oration 
demonstrates either that Psellos had near total recall for laws and his own legal writings or that these 
texts stood near his writing table as he worked. Psellos’ famous description in this oration of the 
miraculous lifting of the Virgins veil at the Blachernae Church, so well known to art historians, is 
incidental to Psellos’ primary purpose (Fisher 2012). 


In short, Westerink’s rather elastic category “Orations on Holy Subjects” reflects his recognition 
that the Byzantines admitted spiritual reasoning into areas we consider secular, i.e. military history 
and legal theory. Teubner’s division of Psellos’ writings into volumes classified by generic subject 
matter is a useful organizational method, but it does not represent Byzantine categories of thought. 
For example, Hinterberger recognizes hagiographical elements in Psellos’ funeral oration for the 
abbot Nicholas and notes strong affinities between Psellos biography of his mother and a traditional 
hagiographical vita (Efthymiades 2014). Kaldellis moreover sees an ironic comment on the genre 
of hagiography in Psellos’ Chronographia. Although the rather eccentric Chronographia belongs to 
the genre of history, in it Psellos praises the notoriously self-indulgent Constantine IX Monomachos 
as holy or “divine” (theios); in Kaldellis view, Psellos may be subtly questioning the concept of a 
saint and warning his Byzantine audience to read with a skeptical eye his own heavily rhetorical 
hagiographical essays (Kaldellis 1999). Similarly, in a much admired analysis of Psellos Vita 
Auxentii Kazhdan (1983) noted the striking and even amusing parallels Psellos inserted to make 
the saint resemble the hagiographer himself (e.g., both loved to sing). 


Despite Teubner’s rather procrustean classification system, critical editions of Psellos’ works 
are essential to our field, and Teubner makes editions available not only in individual volumes but 
also in a complete online set that may be purchased at awe-inspiring cost. For libraries reluctant 
to sacrifice shelf space and readers without ready access to a scholarly library, the online collection 
is a great step forward. Time will tell where it leads us. An emerging online venue for Byzantine 
texts and translations is the stable URL, where length is not a consideration and additions and 
corrections are easy for an author to make once a text is uploaded. Harvard’s Center for Hellenic 
Studies has given an electronic home to a few Byzantine texts, such as my own heavily annotated 
translations of Psellos’ encomion for Symeon Metaphrastes and of his oration on the Blachernae 
miracle (http://chs.harvard.edu/CHS/article/display/5584). A Google search yields the site readily, 
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where the translation is available in full at no cost to readers and without restriction on the author 
regarding subsequent print publication. In fact, in addition to publication on the Center’s site, these 
two orations will be included in a volume of translations forthcoming from Notre Dame University 
Press and dedicated to Psellos writings on literature and art (ed. Barber and Papaioannou). Due to 
the constraints of publishing hard copy, readers of the Notre Dame translations will be referred to 
the notes in the online publication for the Greek text of passages that are discussed in detail in the 
print publication. 


I have also found that online publication offers an editor or translator useful opportunities 
unavailable once a text is published in hard copy. The Center for Hellenic Studies allowed me to 
make a few changes to my translation and to include as a frontispiece on the site a high quality 
digital image of Psellos accompanied by his eye-rolling student Michael VII Doukas who requested 
the oration (Wikimedia Commons under Public Domain Mark 1.0). The image cost nothing either 
to me or to the online publisher but adds a visually arresting imperial context for Psellos’ work. 


Online publication also provides resources that assist scholars greatly in producing a critical 
edition. Online manuscript catalogues are searchable, and manuscripts themselves are gradually 
coming online. Thus the tasks of locating and collating manuscripts is becoming easier, more 
efficient, and available to more scholars. Also, the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae has expedited 
immeasurably the task of compiling a corpus fontium, as I have experienced in the course of editing, 
annotating, and translating Psellos’ texts on the Blachernae miracle and on Symeon the Metaphrast. 
When I began editing these texts for Teubner, the TLG was available only in its very early stages, 
and a search of the full corpus could take hours. Nevertheless, pure gold was to be found. One 
of my fellow Teubner editors, for instance, was astonished to learn that the TLG had enabled me 
to identify the phrase “nets of <rhetorical> delights” (Symeon Metaphrastes lines 262-63) as a 
reference to Longinus’ fragmentary Ars rhetorica. Without the TLG, an editor relied upon verbal 
memory to identify references like this. However excellent, human memory is not a resource able 
to match the limitless potential of the TLG. As classical works first entered the TLG canon, we 
recognized the broad range of authors read and quoted by learned Byzantine authors like Psellos; 
with the addition of medieval texts, we continue to learn what Byzantine authors were familiar 
to Psellos and his contemporaries. For example, in the encomion to Symeon Metaphrastes (line 
272) Psellos displays his own wide reading and vast command of obscure vocabulary by using the 
previously hapax prosembibazein, a rare word evidently coined by the patriarch Nicolaus I Mysticus 
in his correspondence to Pope Anastasius III (Ep. 32, on the fourth marriage of Leo VI). The future 
promises further revelations, as editions of Byzantine theological writings become available and 
enter the TLG database. 


Although Google Scholar enables scholars to locate editions and translations rapidly and 
Google Books makes sections of valuable texts available online, we have not solved the problem of 
simultaneous labor on the same text by two scholars unknown to one another. The online registry of 
editions and translations in progress maintained by Alexandra Bucossi is an attempt to address this 
frustrating and wasteful situation, provided that individual scholars make use of it (greek.editions. 
translations@gmail.com). A stable URL as home for Bucossi' valuable initiative is highly desirable. 


Finally, I would like to outline the direction of my own current research in the hagiographical 
writings of Psellos. As an extraordinary intellectual and accomplished rhetorician, Psellos is not a 
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typical hagiographer, although Paschalides notes that he shares interests and qualities with other 
11?-century scholars like Xiphilinos, Theophylact of Ohrid, and Mauropous, and further that both 
Psellos and Mauropous entered the lively controversy that denied the possibility of recognizing new, 
i.e. contemporary, saints (Efthymiades 2011). Psellos contested this view by composing not only 
an encomion of Symeon the Metaphrast but also a canon for the Metaphrast, thus creating a sort 
of festal resource for celebrating a new saint. Was this aspect of Psellos hagiographical activity an 
initiative to gain sainthood for Symeon Metaphrastes, a scholar like Psellos himself? Since there 
was no formal route of canonization in Byzantium, this question has brought me to examine what 
process enabled the Byzantine Church to recognize a new saint. In the case of St. Symeon the 
Metaphrast, the process begun by Psellos took several centuries and very nearly foundered. 


Michel Kaplan (1990) has sketched the qualities that characterize a saint by analyzing some ten 
saints of the Middle Byzantine period; I have relied upon his detailed and insightful work in order to 
compile a tentative list of qualifications for Byzantine sainthood. At this point in my research, the 
list is subject to reconsideration and revision. 


First, a saint was a man or woman considered to be the recipient of extraordinary gifts 
from God and therefore the object of attention from followers; among these followers was an 
associate who recorded the events and miracles occurring during the saints virtuous life and 
even after his or her blessed death. Second, a public tradition honored and venerated the saintly 
person persistently through time by such means as the formation of a cult, pilgrimage to the holy 
gravesite, or commemoration during the celebration of the liturgy. Third and finally, the status of 
a saint merited the establishment of a special day of commemoration recognized in the liturgy of 
the Church and recorded in one of three forms of chronological records that contained material 
associated with the saints—the menologion, or collection of saints’ lives; the menaion or collection 
of liturgical texts used in celebrating individual saints’ feast days; and finally and definitively, the 
Synaxarion of Constantinople that consisted of a series of short notices describing the subject of 
each feast celebrated in the Great Church of St. Sophia. It must be noted that some figures achieved 
extraordinary status near to sainthood but never received that final elevation into the Synaxarion 
of Constantinople. The martyred 10"-century emperor Nikephoros II Phokas (963-69) is such 
a figure. Although the day of his death was commemorated for a time with a special office or 
akolouthia, his cult gained no official recognition in the Orthodox Church and soon disappeared 
(Dagron 2005). Although Psellos’ encomion and canon provided the faithful with a liturgical means 
to honor Symeon Metaphrastes, the two works did not survive together in the manuscript tradition. 


The encomion apparently achieved some limited popularity, surviving in two manuscripts 
of the 13% century, one of the 14^ and one of the 15%. However, Psellos’ canon for the Metaphrast 
barely survived at all, preserved only in a single manuscript of the late 13" or early 14" century 
as a part of an akolouthia for the Metaphrast. My current project seeks to determine whether the 
akolouthia incorporating Psellos canon was a composition of the Palaeologan period and effectively 
augmented Psellos’ compositions in order to provide a more robust resource for celebrating a feast in 
honor of Symeon the Metaphrast. The process of gaining holy status for the secular scholar Symeon 
Metaphrastes extended into the mid 15% century, when Mark Eugenikos composed the entry for 
St. Symeon Metaphrastes (November 28) in the Synaxarion of Constantinople and established in 
the calendar of the Great Church a feast honoring the “new” saint presented by Psellos some four 
centuries earlier. 
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The Letters of Michael Psellos and Their Function 
in Byzantine Epistolary Culture 


Letters are normally preserved as coherent selections or larger collections in manuscripts. 
Modern editions mostly follow the classical approach of text editions that try to establish an 
archetypus. They often create the impression of a definitive and complete collection of one letter- 
writer; different stages of transmissions and variants in the wording of letters are abandoned into 
the apparatus criticus. 


Although letters were originally exchanged they turned into literature; after being copied and 
stored by a learned audience they started a second life and sometimes they became model letters or 
were reused with slight modifications (Griinbart 2015). 


New philology and digital edition techniques put special emphasis on textual variants and 
multi-faceted transmission. Scribes are no longer been seen as mechanically copying a text, but 
actively “reworking” and recycling it (Cerquiglini 1999 and Nichols 1990, 8). Variance is an inherent 
characteristic of medieval literature (Nichols 1990, 8-9). Cerquiglini and Nichols argue that each 
manuscript witness (“Textzeuge”) has to be treated as an equally important manifestation of medieval 
writing and as a characteristic usage of a certain piece of text. Both render traditional editorial 
methods unsuitable for these texts. Reading Byzantine letters the importance of variants become 
apparent because they are indicators of re-modelling and second-hand usage (see below). Another 
important issue of digital edition technique is that editors now deal with “documents” rather than 
“works” (Robinson 2013, 107), a premise that can perfectly adapted to Byzantine epistolography as 
well. A letter preserved in a manuscript is a unique document with an individual context. 


In a project dealing with the Byzantine epistolary tradition in toto the ways of arranging 
collections and organizing letters in a single manuscript will be investigated. It should lead to a better 
understanding of Byzantine epistolary culture and the place of letter-writing in the educational system. 


Problems of transmission become apparent in various cases. One of the most prominent 
examples is the correspondence of Michael Psellos. He belongs to the most prolific Byzantine letter- 
writers, his letters are preserved in many manuscripts (Papaioannou 1998 and 2013) and their new 
edition is expected eagerly (Papaioannou forthcoming). 515 letters are attributed to the scholar 
and politician (copied in 19 principals mss, and another25 mss with individual pieces Papaioannou 
2012, 301). 


In an instructive article Stratis Papaioannou discussed the transmission of Byzantine letters 
(asking both how many manuscripts contain letters of a certain letter-writer and how many letter- 
writers are known by just a single manuscript, Papaioannou 2012, 291-295) and put special emphasis 
on collections of Michael Psellos (Papaioannou 2012). 
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The oeuvre of Psellos has turned into a classic some decades after the death of its composer 
(for Psellos’ Wirkungsgeschichte see Emmanuel Kriaras in Paulys Realencyclopadie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft $ XI, 1968, 1176—1179). This can be proven by theoretical statements of 
Byzantine scholars and by examples of reception or mimesis in the oeuvre of certain epistolographers. 
The grammarian Gregory of Corinth recommends a couple of models for letter-writings: Besides 
the canon of epistolographers flourishing in late antiquity he specifies and recommends Michael 
Psellos (Komines 1960, 128-129). The statement of Gregory can be confirmed by John Tzetzes, who 
discussion about him (Duffy 1998, Agiotis 2013) or by the praise of Michael Choniates who casts 
Psellos’ name together with Cato, Cicero, Arrian and Themistios (letter nr. 28 Kolovou). 


But the works of the hypatos ton philosophon were not only venerated per se; there was also active 
involvement with them as they were both copied and reused. The anonymous excerpts and adaptations 
of Psellos’ Omnifaria doctrina in the famous Barocc. gr. 131 form a neat example (Pontikos 1992). It 
goes without saying that Psellos left traces in other genres like epistolography as well. 


In the corpus of Euthymios Malaces, who belonged to the learned circle of Eustathios of 
Thessalonica, several letters are preserved that were taken from other letter-writers. The second 
letter in Bones’ edition is in fact a letter of Synesios with some minor changes, nevertheless the 
editor included it in the collection (Bones 1937). Letter 4 in the same edition can be identified as 
original Psellian or Ps.-Psellian composition. Malakes seems to appropriate an archetype for his 
own use (Gautier 1977, 105 nr. 13). The letter provides a classification: Δεητική. οἴκτου δεόμενος 
(“a letter of request; a person who requires compassion”). It seems that Malakes’ version does not 
depend on an archetype (the Psellian piece being the second witness), but is in fact a reworked 
version of the original (the Psellian piece). Forms of address, lexicographic inventory and syntax 
have been altered, but the common material is striking (Griinbart 2003, 36-37). Paul Gautier noted 
the similarity between those two letters, but he revoked Psellos’ authorship. 


Another example can be found in the sphere of Michael Choniates. 21 prooimia of letters 
have been published at the end of the edition of his epistles (Kolovou 2001, 288-291). Most of 
these pieces preserved in a Florentine manuscript. are borrowed from John Chrysostom, but one 
seems to have its roots in a Psellian original (Kolovou 2001, 289, |. 35-45, no notification of the 
similarity or provenance of the passage in the edition). It is a lengthy text comprising more than a 
prooimion of a letter. But exact reading shows small differences between these two versions while a 
further manuscript, not used by its editors Kurtz and Drexl, makes it clear that their edition did not 
base on the most reliable testimony. The manuscript nr. 508 of the Rumanian Academy of Sciences 
containing much unpublished material as the collection of the monk Hierotheos has not been taken 
into consideration. The Romanian and the Florentine manuscript (cod. Laur. Plut. 59,12) are more 
suitable for understanding the letter -- the documents are presented in three columns: 
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Michael Psellos ep. 2 
Kurtz- Drexl 


Ἐδεξάμην εἰς χεῖρας, λαμπρότατε ἢ 
καὶ ὑπέρλαμπρε, τὴν γλυκεῖαν ἐμοὶ 
καὶ ποθεινήν σου γραφήν: ἐδεξάμην, 
καὶ αὐτὰς ἐνόμισα τὰς Μούσας 
εἰληφέναι ἢ τὰς Χάριτας διαὐτῆς, 
δι᾿ ὧν αὐτὴν κατεκόσµησας καὶ θαυ- 
μασίαν οἷον ἀπειργάσω καὶ ἡδονῆς 
γέμουσαν. 


Τί γὰρ οὐκ εἶχεν ἐπαγωγὸν καὶ 
θελκτήριον; μᾶλλον δέ, τίνι τὸν 
ἀναγινώσκοντα ὥσπερ μάγος τις 
ἐφελκομένη τοὺς ἀναγινώσκοντας, 
τοῦτο μὲν τῇ γλυκύτητι τῶν λέξεων, 
τοῦτο δὲ τῇ συνθήκῃ τῶν συλλαβῶν; 


πλέον δὲ μᾶλλον ἔτερπεν, ὅτι τὴν 
σὴν ὑγείαν εὐηγγελίζετο, ἣν ἐγὼ 
προτιμοτέραν τοῦ παντὸς τίθεμαι 
καὶ ἧς προκριτικωτέρους οὐδὲ 
τοὺς Κροίσου θησαυροὺς ἐκείνους, 
οἵτινές ποτε ἦσαν, τίθεμαι. 


ἀλλ᾽ ὑγιαίνοις, ὦ θεία καὶ θαυμασία 
κεφαλή, φωτὸς ὄντως ἀξία καὶ 
θαύματος: ὑγιαίνοις καὶ στέλλοις 
γράμματα, καὶ λαμβάνοις παρ) 
ἡμῶν τὰ αὐτά. Τί γὰρ ἡμῖν ἄλλο 
τερπνὸν ἢ σὰς συλλαβὰς ἀναγι- 
νώσκειν καὶ δέχεσθαι καὶ διὰ τῶν 
αὐτῶν δεξιοῦσθαί σε ἔῤῥωσο ἐν μέςῳ 
πολλῶν πραγμάτων ἀτάραχος καὶ 
ἀκύμαντος ἅμα περιφυλαττόµενος. 


Michael Choniates 
Epist. Init. р. 289,35ff. Kolovou 


Ἐδεξάμην εἰς χεῖρας, αὐθέντα pov, 


τὴν γλυκεῖαν καὶ ἐμοὶ ποθεινοτάτην 
σου γραφὴν καὶ αὐτὰς ἐνόμισας τὰς 
Μούσας εἰληφέναι À τὰς Χάριτας, 
δι ὧν αὐτὴν κατεκόσμησας καὶ 
θαυμασίαν οἵαν εἰργάσω καὶ ἡδονῆς 
γέμουσαν. 


τί γὰρ οὐκ εἶχεν ἐπαγωγὸν καὶ 
θελκτήριον, μᾶλλον δὲ τίνι οὐκ 
ἐφείλκετο τὸν ἀναγινώσκοντα 
ὥσπερ μαγνῆτις σίδηρον. λειμὼν γὰρ 
ἦν σχεδὸν ὡραιότατος, παντοίοις 
ἀγαθοῖς βρίθουσά τε καὶ θάλλουσα, 
ἄλλοτε ἀλλῷ ἐφελκομένη τὸν ἀνα- 
γινώσκοντα. τοῦτο μὲν τῇ γλυκύτητι 
τῶν λέξεων, τοῦτο δὲ τῇ συνθέσει τῶν 
συλλαβῶν, πλέον δὲ μᾶλλον ἔτερπεν 
ὅτιτὴν σὴν ὑγείαν εὐηγγελίζετο, 
ἣν ἐγὼ προτιμοτέραν τοῦ παντὸς 
τίθεμαι καὶ ἧς οὐδὲ τοὺς Κροίσου θη- 
σαυροὺς ἐκείνους, οἵτινές ποτε ἦσαν 
τίθεμαι. ἀλλ᾽ ὑγιαίνοις καὶ στέλλοις. 


Hierotheos 106 (125 
Darrouzés; ed. Grünbart) 


Ἐδεξάμην εἰς χεῖρας, λαμπρότατέ 


μοι αὐθέντα, τὴν γλυκεῖαν καὶ ἐμοὶ 
ποθεινοτάτην σου γραφὴν καὶ αὐτὰς 
ἐνόμισα τὰς Μούσας εἰληφέναι ἢ τὰς 
χάριτας, δι ὧν αὐτὴν κατεκόσµησας 
καὶ θαυμασίαν οἵαν εἰργάσω καὶ 
ἡδονῆς γέμουσαν. 


τί γὰρ οὐκ εἶχεν ἐπαγωγὸν καὶ θελκ- 
τήριον; μᾶλλον δὲ τίνι οὐκ ἐφείλκετο 
τὸν ἀναγινώσκοντα ὥσπερ μαγνῆτις 
τὸν σίδηρον; λειμὼν γὰρ ἦν ἄντικρυς 
ὡραιότητος παντοίοις ἀγαθοῖς βρί- 
θουσά τε καὶ θάλλουσα καὶ ἄλλοτε 
ἄλλου ἐφελκομένη τὸν ἀναγινώσ- 
κοντα. τοῦτο μὲν τῇ γλυκύτητι τῶν 
λέξεων, τοῦτο δὲ τῇ συνθέσει τῶν 
συλλαβῶν. 


πλέον δὲ μᾶλλον ἔτερπεν, ὅτι τὴν σὴν 
ὑγείαν εὐηγγελίζετο, ἣν ἐγὼ προτι- 
μοτέραν τοῦ παντὸς τίθεμαι καὶ ἧς 
προκριτώτερον οὐδὲ τοὺς Κροίσου 
θησαυροὺς ἐκείνους, οἵτινές ποτε 
ἦσαν, τίθεμαι. 


ἀλλ᾽ ὑγιαίνοις, ὦ θεία κεφαλὴ φωτὸς 
ὄντως ἀξία καὶ θαύματος. ὑγιαί- 
νοις καὶ στέλλοις γράμματα καὶ 
λαμβάνοις παρ᾽ ἡμῶν τὰ αὐτά. τί γὰρ 
ἡμῖν ἄλλο τερπνὸν ἢ σὰς συλλαβὰς 
ἀναγινώσκειν καὶ δέχεσθαι καὶ διὰ 
τῶν αὐτῶν δεξιοῦσθαι σε; ἔρρωσο ἐν 
μέσῳ πολλῶν πραγμάτων ἀτάραχος 
καὶ ἀκίνδυνος ἅμα καὶ ἀπερίτρεπτος. 


It becomes apparent that the letter of Psellos served as model that was copied and slightly 


revised - the pieces are three documents used in different contexts. Psellos was kept as a model in 


the collection of prooimia attributed to Michael Choniates (the last paragraph is missing). And it 


seems that the monk Hierotheos (3" quarter of the 12^ century; Grünbart forthcoming) re-used the 


Psellian piece with minor changes. 


It becomes apparent that Byzantine epistolary culture was a vivid process of copying, 


remodelling and adapting predecessors letters into a new context. Traces of this habit can be found 


in the oeuvre of almost every Byzantine epistolographer. If we treat letters as documents and do 


not search exclusively for the original appearance of a message, that process can be visualized in a 


formidable manner. Michael Psellos will serve as prominent model. 
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Michael Psellos on Rhetoric 


The following investigation is focused on Psellos’ letters, in link with some of his discourses 
or opuscula directly relevant to the topic (such as his technical treatises, stylistic commentaries, 
or encomia of people endowed with special proficiency in rhetoric). The large corpus of Psellos’ 
correspondence offers indeed valuable material for the study of his views on rhetoric and the way 
he constructs his own image as an expert on the subject. 


Quite a number of Psellos’ letters picture him as a rhetor active at the imperial court. In 
letters sent to various emperors, he presents himself as a demegoros, ready to compose encomia 
celebrating the virtues and high deeds of the emperor (KD 5 and S 3 to Romanos Diogenes, KD 29 
to Konstantinos Doukas). He also repeatedly describes himself in the role of a lobbyist making use 
of his rhetorical skills to praise his addressees or support their cause in front of the emperor or other 
powerful personalities, sometimes successfully (he then congratulates himself on the efficiency of 
his eloquence: KD 48, $ 8, $ 156), sometimes vainly (he then complains about the inadequacy of 
circumstances and/or the deafness of the recipients of his discourses: KD 37, KD 49). 


Psellos also appears as a teacher of rhetoric in some letters thus offering additional information 
to the autobiographical statements included in the Enkomion for his mother, the Letter to Michael 
Keroularios, epitaphioi for former pupils (Anastasios Lizix, or the referendarius Romanos), and 
in a series of oratoria minora (n° 18-25) or theologica addressed by Psellos ad discipulos. Psellos 
sometimes alludes to his work as a teacher, for instance in a letter to his fellow-student Romanos, 
where he speaks of two well-gifted (φύσει δεξιοί) students with a passion for σχέδη : they have 
got through all the exercises Psellos had prepared for them and are asking for new ones, so that 
Psellos calls Romanos for help as a ταμεῖον σχεδῶν καὶ σίμβλον (KD 16). On the contrary, in a letter 
addressed to Aristenos, whose son was one of his students, he complains about the latters’ excessive 
fondness for Hermogenes, and pictures himself as a determined supporter of “ancient rhetoric’, that 
is a kind of rhetoric which Plato would not have dismissed, for it is “political, genuine, and little 
concerned with artificial beauty” (KD 224). We also possess some letters addressed by Psellos to 
present or former students, notably those written to a certain Kyritzes (KD 27 and 28, perhaps one 
and the same letter, and KD 210), characterized by their rather aggressive, polemical tone: Psellos is 
indeed discontent with Kyritzes’ attacks against philosophy and rhetoric and his preference for law 
studies, so that his letters offer a mix of reproaches, advice, and passionate advocacy of true rhetoric. 


Psellos’ letters also include a rich amount of comments about his correspondents’ and his 
own style. The abundance of such descriptive material is partly due to the self-referential character 
typical of the epistolary genre, but it is a result as well of Psellos’ special concern with logoi - a 
concern testified by the place imparted in the Chronographia to remarks on the rhetorical capacities 
of all the actors of history. It is no surprise that Psellos, when complimenting his correspondents, 
regularly underlines the sweetness (γλυκύτης) of their style, its grace (χάρις), and enchanting power 
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(θελκτήριον, θέλγητρον), in line with the theory of the epistolary genre, which valued the very 
same features. More interestingly, in his stylistic comments, Psellos often makes use of technical 
terms, thus parading his expertise in rhetorical matters, for instance in KD 4, where he enumerates 
enthusiastically the various qualities of a friend’s letter (τὸν νοῦν, τὸ κάλλος, τὴν συνθήκην τῶν 
λέξεων, τὸν τῶν νοημάτων ῥυθμόν, τὴν τῶν γραμμάτων ὡραιότητα, τὴν τῶν στίχων ἰσότητα, τὴν 
ἀστειότητα τῶν συλλαβῶν, τὴν γλυκύτητα); similarly, in a letter to John Doukas, evoking the latter’s 
praise of his own style, Psellos underlines the careful attention paid by John to every element of 
style, ἔννοια, λέξις, σχῆμα, μέθοδος, ἁρμονία, ῥυθμός, ἀνάπαυσις (С 5). Some letters even contain 
elaborate discussions on rhetorical questions, for instance KD 123 (to the krites of Aigaion), 
where Psellos, exploring the links between παρρησία and τέχνη, speaks highly of oblique, indirect 
(πλάγιος) logos, maintaining that, as far as discourse is concerned, straight blows are less efficient 
than oblique ones, inflicted with art (τέχνῃ). In S 174, in response to Nikephoros, nephew of the 
patriarch Keroularios, who had complained of the difficulty of his philosophical writings, Psellos 
vaunts the merits of ἀσάφεια, quoting as an example Aristotle and the Christian “philosophy”. In 
KD 45 (to John Mauropous) and $ 11 (to Leon Paraspondylos), he develops considerations about 
the rules of the epistolary genre and the specificity of exchange through letters, whose aim (reflect 
the inner disposition of the writers) requires a minimum amount of art (the souls’ union, he says to 
Mauropous, is κατάτεχνος). Discussions of the kind are prominent in letters addressed to recipients 
with a professional interest in rhetoric: Mauropous, who had been Psellos teacher and is repeatedly 
called the father of his eloquence (KD 45, S 183), is a special partner for in depth exchanges about 
ῥητορικὴ τέχνη (cf. KD 34, KD 105), and the three letters to a maistor of the rhetors published by 
Gautier (n° 18, 19, and 20) offer another striking example of rhetorical display, by means of which 
Psellos voices his intellectual complicity with the addressee. 


Hermogenes was a cornerstone for the teaching of rhetoric in the Byzantine education system, 
and Psellos was inevitably familiar with his theories (in KD 31 he presents the “rhetorical method’, 
ῥητορικὴν μέθοδον, as his “hobbies”, τὰ ἐμὰ παιδικά). He epitomized Hermogenes treatise On forms 
of style, and composed a didactic poem long of ca. 500 lines, offering a synthesis of four major works 
of the Hermogenian corpus, On issues, On invention, On forms, and the Pseudo-Hermogenian 
treatise On the method of force. But he also wrote epitomes of other ancient technical works by 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos and Longinos. He makes explicit references to these three theoreticians 
in several letters and/or other writings: Hermogenes is mentioned at least eight times (Chron. 6, 
197 bis, Or. for. 3, Or. min. 8, Theol. 1, 19 and I, 27, Poem. 7 and 68 [spur.], $ 174, KD 20 [dub.], KD 
224); Longinos is quoted seven times (Or. min. 8, Theol. 1, 56, I, 75 and I, 98, Char. Theol., Rhet., KD 
28), and Dionysios five times (twice in Theol. 1, 98 and Char. Theol., once in Theol. П, 16). Isolated 
references to other more or less famous τεχνικοί include Thrasymakos and Hegesias (Theol. I, 25), 
Nikagoras and Priskos (KD 28), Hadrianos of Tyr and Sopatros (Or. min. 8). 


Psellos’ explicit allusions to Hermogenes testify his familiarity with both the latter’s biography 
(Chron. 6, 197 bis) and his rhetorical theories: he twice underlines the centrality of Demosthenes to 
the Hermogenian doctrine (Or. for. 3, Theol. I, 19) and also rightly comments upon Hermogenes’ 
high regard for clarity (S 174). In the above mentioned letters to a maistor of the rhetors, he makes 
repeated use of technical terms borrowed from Hermogenes’ On issues and On invention, speaking 
of κατάστασις (exposition) and προκατάστασις (pre-exposition), ἀνθορισμός (counter-definition) 
and συλλογισμός (assimilation); he quotes the Hermogenian definitions of ἐπιφώνημα, περίοδος 
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and ἐπιχειρήματα, and successively paraphrases the incipit of the treatises On issues, On invention 
and On forms, by way of playful connivance with his correspondent. Most conspicuous is the 
influence of Hermogenes theory of forms (ἰδεαί) on Psellos' stylistic judgments, heavily indebted to 
the Hermogenian terminology. 


But the part played by Dionysios of Halikarnassos on Psellos’ aesthetic conceptions seems 
considerable too. His frequent use of musical images to describe rhetorical performances (e.g. KD 
86, S 156, S 176, G 10), his many references to harmony (KD 222, KD 231, S 110...) may be a 
result of his close reading of Dionysios’ treatises, for Dionysios’ aesthetics is characterized by the 
importance given to the sonority of words: auditory impression is central in his appreciation of 
literary works, and he even defines the “science of political eloquence” as “a sort of music” (Comp. 
11, 13). Dionysios’ contrasting description (Comp. 21, 3) of an “austere harmony” (αὐστηρά) and 
a “smooth one” (γλαφυρά) is recognizable in KD 45, where Psellos says to Mauropous that “the 
pursuit of smooth words" (ἡ θήρα τῶν γλαφυρῶν λέξεων) is undesirable in epistolary exchange, ог 
in S 125, where he apologizes for the plain style of his letter, on the pretext that, living in a rustic 
environment, he has lost “any talent for smoothing” (... tt γλαφυρόν). Another image frequently 
used in Psellos’ letters and other texts dealing with rhetoric may have been inspired by his reading of 
Dionysios: that of a “theatrical” oratory, exuberant and vulgar, Psellos opposes to more decent and 
philosophical modes of expression (S 110: τῆς δημώδους ταύτης ῥητορικῆς... τῆς πολυτελοῦς τε καὶ 
θεατρικῆς // τῆς ἀφελοῦς καὶ λιτῆς καὶ σεμνοτάτης φιλοσοφίας; S 174: τὴν πάνδημον ῥητορικήν... 
τὴν θεατρικὴν καὶ ἀκόλαστον // τὴν οἰκουρόν τε καὶ σώφρονα). In Dionysios treatises the word 
θεατρικός is indeed often applied to smooth harmony, whereas it is completely lacking in the 
Hermogenian corpus. Similarly, Psellos’ frequent use of the adjective φυσικός to characterize simple 
style (KD 45, KD 135, KD 159) is probably reminiscent of Dionysios, where φυσικός appears quite 
often with the same meaning. 


Considerations about kinds of style often interfere in Psellos’ letters with remarks about levels 
of style. In quite a number of passages, Psellos incites his correspondents, supposedly impressed 
and reduced to silence by his high rhetorical skills, to write him in the most simple style: the motif 
occurs prominently in letters addressed to ecclesiastics (KD 88 and KD 135, to the patriarch of 
Antioch; KD 267 and S 27, to monks), but also in letters to supplicants (KD 158), or friends (KD 
136, KD 147, KD 264). In these letters Psellos urges his correspondents to write as plainly as they 
speak (KD 88); he often associates plain language with high spirituality (KD 88, KD 267, S 27), but 
also links disregard for the beauty of words with philosophical ethos (KD 158) or with old age’s 
disinterest in stylistic embellishments (KD 88). Other letters present a reversed picture, with Psellos 
apologizing for his use of low style in letters to correspondents some of whose are described as 
prominent intellectuals (KD 25, $ 125): to explain his choice of a low register, Psellos puts to the 
fore his closeness to the addressee (KD 25, to his fellow-student George), special kairos making 
rhetoric undeserved or impossible ($ 102, $ 25, S 186) or, with typical Constantinopolitan snobbery, 
the deleterious influence of a rustic/barbarian environment (S 125, G 11). When exploiting such 
a “discourse of modesty”, Psellos sometimes recurs to a typically self-referential play of words by 
introducing the verb ψελλίζειν (“falter in speech”) or its compounds (ὑποψελλίζειν, παραψελλίζειν) 
as a pretence of simplicity/self-deprecating (S 3, S 152, KD 105). 


In the various letters dealing with levels of style, the contrast between highbrow and lowbrow 
expression is often expressed through references to "Atticism meant to design learned Greek, 
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that is a language understandable only to the small part of educated Byzantines. Psellos contrasts 
ἀττικίζειν with ἁπλῶς λέγειν ($ 11) and with κοινολεκτεῖν (KD 91), he opposes “Attic language” 
(ἀττικῇ τῇ γλώσσῃ) to “sincere and unelaborate” diction (ἁπλῶς Kai ἀκατασκεύως), “simple 
expression” (ἀφελῆ) to “honey of the Hymettos” ($ 125). He regularly parades his ability to practise 
Atticism (see 5 145, where he boasts of twisting a crown ἐξ Ἀττικῶν συνηρμοσμένον λειμώνων for 
Andronikos Doukas). In G 15, alluding to his international reputation as a teacher, he ironizes with 
feigned modesty upon the exaggerations of his correspondents (Aemilianos, patriarch of Antioch), 
according to whom he teaches the “Attic language” even to the Arabs! 


In a letter to a (perhaps different) patriarch of Antioch (KD 135), Psellos equates his Atticism 
with “Platonic” style, he opposes to the “evangelic sincerity” of his addressee. In KD 27, it is no 
longer Plato, but Demosthenes who is quoted as an example of Atticism, and contrasted with three 
sophists of the classical times, Gorgias, Hippias and Polos. Gorgias and Polos are similarly associated 
in Theol. I, 98, where Psellos explains to students admiring philosophy alone why he is interested in 
rhetoric too, and in which kind of rhetoric: he does not intend imitating Gorgias, Polos and their 
kind, but authors practising philosophical rhetoric, like Dio of Prusa. Another reference to a similar 
sophistic triad should perhaps be assumed in S 174, where Psellos opposes a vulgar, theatrical form 
of rhetoric to a modest one, and curses Λυσίαι καὶ Πῶλοι καὶ Καλλικλεῖς, as representatives of the 
first style. The combination, in the present form of the text, of Lysias’ name with Polos’ and Callicles’ 
seems indeed quite surprising, all the more so since Psellos usually cites the Athenian logographos 
as an example of a simple, natural mode of expression, in line with the rhetorical tradition, which 
considered Lysias as a model of clarity: it seems therefore rather tempting to suppose that, at some 
stage in the transmission of the text, the name of Lysias inadvertently substituted for that of Gorgias, 
better fitted in the context. 


Nevertheless, one must remark that Psellos’ view of “sophistic” is somewhat fluctuating, for he 
twice quotes Gorgias’ name in a positive way, in Theol. П, 6 where, presenting Gregory of Nazianzus 
as a rhetor and a philosopher, he describes him ἐν πολλοῖς Γοργιάζων καὶ τρυφῶν τῷ πλούτῳ καὶ 
τῷ κάλλει τῶν λέξεων, and again in letter S 182 where, boasting of his own rhetorical skills, he 
compares his style with Gorgias’ “grandiloquence” (µεγαλοφωνία). Psellos use of terms such as 
σοφίζεσθαι, σόφισμα, σοφιστικός is characterised by its ambivalence. To be sure, we can find quite 
a number of passages where he employs these words in a critical way, to describe stylistic affectation, 
often in contrast with plain, unpretentious style (KD 136, KD 264), and he occasionally associates 
sophistic with a liking for dissimulation (cf. KD 185, where he puts τῶν σοφισμάτων on a par with 
τῷ παραλογισμῷ and τῶν ἐν λόγοις μεταμορφώσεων). But he more often uses the term “sophistic” 
to mean what we would call the “science of language”, when he wants to insist on the technical aspect 
of rhetoric (see in $ 42 the equation between σοφιστική and τέχνη on the one hand, φιλοσοφία and 
ἐπιστήμη on the other hand). Consequently, Psellos does not hesitate to mention his “sophistic” 
formation (τὴν γλῶτταν ταῖς σοφιστικαῖς τέχναις ἐκάθηρα), when he sums up his intellectual 
career in his famous letter to Michael Keroularios ; he calls his chair of rhetoric in Constantinople 
a sophistikos thronos (S 189); and he also prides himself on his ability to combine philosophy and 
“sophistic” (S 42). 


If Psellos once compares himself to the sophist Gorgias, he also identifies with other orators 
of the classical times, Lysias (Chron. 7a, 26), Aeschines (KD 27), and of course Demosthenes, 
praised by all the ancient theoreticians for his unsurpassable δεινότης: Psellos even appropriates 
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several of the latter’s sayings, drawn from his speech Against Midias (S 139) and from his celebrated 
self-referential discourse On the crown (Or. min. 8 and 9). Such a role play mirrors Psellos well 
known versatility, for he successively endorses the persona of authors endowed with rather different 
rhetorical profiles, thus claiming his ability to succeed in every kind of eloquence. He often parades 
his stylistic flexibility, and describes himself ready to fit any of his correspondents’ capacities and 
expectations, in exploiting the whole range of the literary spectrum, from the most sophisticated 
style to the most humble, from the most purist Greek to the most colloquial, even Barbarian 
language ! Prone to identify with Proteus, he also compares himself to the titmouse (αἰγίθαλος), 
which imitates the voice of every bird it encounters (KD 135). 


Psellos’ adoption of a multiplicity of rhetorical models may be explained by his proclaimed 
dissatisfaction with any of them. Indeed, none of the orators of the classical Greece escapes Psellos’ 
criticism. In S 102, he blames Isocrates for resorting to stylistic embellishments right in the middle of 
difficult circumstances, regardless of the constraints of kairos. In his Encomium for John Mauropous, 
he finds fault with Lysias’ meanness, he scornfully contrasts with the grandeur of Mauropous style. 
In Theol. I, 98, Demosthenes in his turn is criticized for his uneveness, and proclaimed inferior to 
Gregory of Nazianzus, who is able to handle all forms of style, and thus outshines the ancient orator, 
as an eagle outshines a jay. 


In adopting a polemical stance, Psellos aims at putting forward his independence of mind and 
advertising his own originality. Such a pretence appears clearly in the various passages where he 
disparages the ancient theoreticians of rhetoric, and boasts he will be able to complete, correct, or 
improve their doctrines (Or. for. 3, Or. min. 8, Theol. 1, 98). It shows as well through the reluctance 
he sometimes expresses in following intellectual fashions (KD 224), and conforming to norms, 
especially in one of his encomia for Constantine Monomachos (Or. pan. 5), where he proclaims 
he does not want to imitate the orators who praise the emperor according to the rules of rhetoric 
(τεχνικῶς), for the observance of usual standards is in that case ἄτεχνον, inasmuch as the virtues 
of the laudendus are far above any standard. Psellos therefore professes to prove τεχνικώτερος by 
transgressing the rules of art (τοὺς τῆς τέχνης κανόνας). 
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Psellos Philosophical Works 


One may consider an open question whether Psellos was a philosopher or not. Indeed it more 
or less depends on the definition one gives to the term philosopher in order to make him fit in 
it or to exclude him. What is certain is that Psellos was nominated consul of the philosophers, 
probably in 1047 (Lefort 1976). Even the term ὕπατος τῶν φιλοσόφων is not very clear ог how long 
he actually held such a position. Nevertheless John Duffy and Dominic O’Meara have rendered a 
great service providing two editions of his Philosophica Minora published by Teubner (Duffy 1992 
and O’Meara 1989). These two volumes combine into more than five hundred pages of Greek text 
of Psellos’ philosophical works. Paul Moore in his Iter Psellianum of 2003 lists 171 philosophical 
works associated with Psellos. He divides them into four different sections according to their topics: 
a) general and logical b) physics and meteorology c) miscellaneous and allegorical d) psychological 
theological and demonological works. Of these 171 essays and treatises, 103 can be found in the two 
Teubner editions. This makes a very handy and useful situation. It is therefore possible to obtain an 
overview of his ideas through what is published without having to turn constantly to manuscripts. 
Psellos’ main eccentricity seems to be his interest in the Neoplatonist Proclus, as he explicitly states 
in the Chronographia 6.38. He prefers him over other Neoplatonists which are now more fashionable, 
such as Plotinus or Porphyry and his references to Iamblichus and Damascius are quite rare. Such 
a characteristic is useful to detect if works are spurious or not, with the proviso that not every text 
which mentions Proclus is necessarily by Psellos (one may think, for instance, that Symeon Seth 
mentions the Chaldean oracles and Proclus). 


The two issues mentioned, whether Psellos is a philosopher or not and the authenticity of some 
of his work depends on the interpretation of his philosophical works. With the help of Paul Moore’s 
Iter Psellianum of 2003 one may indicate some points: there are 171 philosophical treatises. Of these 
96 essays do not have a single article written about them. That is ca 56%. If one takes away the essays 
that only have one article written about them, that leaves 133 essays which have one article or none. 
That is 77% of essays. These articles frequently do not present discussions about the content, but only 
bibliographical notices which discuss questions of transmission, such as manuscripts. Therefore one 
may safely say that three quarters of Psellos’ philosophical works still need something written about 
their content from a philosophical point of view. Before focusing on what is missing one should 
turn to what has interested researchers until now. 


The focus has been on essays discussing divination and esoteric readings (Phil. Min. 1.32- 
36 Duffy), allegorical interpretation (Phil Min 1.42-48 Duffy), Chaldean Oracles (Phil. Min П.38 
O’Meara), the question of the soul described in the Timaeus of Plato according to Proclus (Phil. 
Min. II.4,6,29 O'Meara). These four topics reveal an interest of using Psellos texts as sources to study 
other authors. He is an important source for Porphyry’s allegorical readings of ancient myths. He 
is the main source for the text of the Chaldean Oracles; he preserves discussions on divination and 
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esoteric readings which probably derive from lost neoplatonic texts and finally he seems familiar with 
Proclus’ psychology. Moreover all these topics are discussed in other texts of Psellos. For example, 
in the text of the prosecution against patriarch Cerularios (Dennis 1994), there is much material 
on the Chaldean oracles which has not been employed to disentangle Psellos understanding of 
the topic. Westerink had used another essay of Psellos to establish the existence and content of a 
commentary of Proclus on the Enneads of Plotinus (Westerink 1959). This famous article however 
dismissed Psellos’ letters claiming that there could be no real interest in philosophy and therefore 
his letters on philosophical topics were ‘pure fiction. This antiquarian interest in Psellos’ writings 
with the sole aim of finding fragments of ancient thinkers seems to have guided some of the critical 
literature. Thus it appears that the interest in Psellos is driven by what he may yield as information 
about ancient philosophy. In a nutshell: quellenforschung and codicology have been a priority. 


If one turns to Philosophica Minora 1 (Duffy 1992), such a tendency may explain why the 
essays on meteorological phenomena have no articles (Phil Min. I.20-29). Or his interest in the 
Prior Analytics of Aristotle (Phil. Min. I.8-15), or his interest in dreams (Phil. Min. I. 38) or Hades 
(Phil. Min I. 39-40). Surprising is the lack of interest in the logical question of the five voices (Phil. 
Min. 1.51). This debate seems to be essential both in Psellos and Italos who discuss the topic and 
specifically the meaning of being and existence in relation to the five voices. The lack of study 
of these subjects may be because they are not interesting. However these are precisely the topics 
which are found in other authors of the time. The question of natural phenomena, in general about 
physiology, is clearly important to thinkers such as Symeon Seth and Italos, as well as religious 
writers. Logical questions are not only discussed extensively by Italos, but also by the Anonymous 
Heiberg in 1007 (Heiberg 1928). The status of Hades or Hell appears in other contemporary authors 
as well. Therefore it becomes clear that those texts which allow Psellos to fit in the intellectual milieu 
of his contemporaries are those which are left aside and may support the impression that he was 
unusually original compared to his contemporaries. 


In the Philosophica Minora II (О’Меага 1989) edited by O’Meara, thirty one essays had no 
articles in Moore's bibliography. It is striking that in this volume there are numerous treatises on the 
soul and especially on the connection between body and soul. Of 31 essays dedicated to this topic 
only 4 have articles, illustrating the lack of interest in Psellos psychology. The main recent exception 
being the study on the pneumatic body (Delli 2007). Of course his three essays on the Chaldean 
Oracles have been studied (Phil. Min. 11.38-40) (most recently Seng 2013). However an essay on 
Assyrian wisdom (Phil. Min. П.41) has been left aside, as well as his study on sacrifice (Phil. Min. 
II.42) and on demons (Phil. Min. П.45) as well as the future (Phil. Min. П.46). The lack of interest 
in Psellos studies on the soul is striking since this can also place him better in the context of the 
eleventh century. If one thinks of the writings of Symeon the New Theologian and Niketas Stethatos, 
the question of the soul is important. Also the tale of Barlaam and Ioasaph deals with the soul. 
Moreover Psellos’ demonology needs more detailed study (see also Larionov 2011). One should not 
forget that Marsilio Ficino in the 15" century translated the De Daemonibus of Psellos into Latin 
and Coleridge quoted Psellos’ demonology in his Rime of the Ancient Mariner of 1797. 


Therefore it appears that despite the edition of Duffy 1992 and О’Меага 1989 Psellos is 
somehow considered a repository of quotations of other writers. His interest in logic, psychology 
and demonology are left aside in favour of his preservation of Poprhyry’s allegorical readings or 
the transmission of the Chaldean Oracles. Thus it is difficult to detect what is genuinely by Psellos 
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or not. In this context arose the debate around Psellos commentary to the Physics of Aristotle 
(Phi. 27 Moore 2003) published by Benakis in 2008. Golitzis (2007) argued that the commentary 
was by Pachymeres. The debate is important and interesting and reveals the need to study Psellos’ 
perception of Aristotle as well as his interest in physiology which seems to become prominent in 
the 1060s. 


The question of ethics needs to be addressed as well. This brings one to the matter of a 
neoplatonic ethics versus an Aristotelian one. There is a doctoral dissertation on the question 
carried out by Denis Walter. It seems to be rather a central question in view of study of the various 
ethics in the 12 century but especially for the philosophical interpretation of the Chronographia 
which appears to be a study in peoples behaviour. It seems that studies in Psellos ethics are just 
beginning. Nevertheless the Chronographia has been a central focus for broader philosophical 
questions. It gave rise to the idea that Psellos had a secret humanist agenda (Kaldellis 1999) or even 
a neopagan idea of philosophy. On the other side Zervos (1920) had argued that Psellos fits within 
an orthodox framework. This is based on the modern notion of honesty or dissimulation in his 
official behaviour. There is also the question of his secret agenda, a view supported by his study of 
the Chaldean oracles, interpreted as an esoteric text. These questions are inextricably tied to Psellos’ 
orthodoxy and view of religion. On the surface, he does not seem to see any particular problem 
either with pagan philosophy or Christian theology and he often mixes the two and combines them 
in ways which are recognizable and typical of his taste. In terms of future research it may be useful to 
search for Christian religious questions in philosophical texts and philosophical discussions within 
Christian theology. 


To conclude one may offer some questions pointing to possible avenues of research: 
What interest does Psellos have in Proclus? 

What does Psellos know about Aristotelian logic? 

What does esoteric mean for Psellos? 


Does Psellos distinguish between Christianity and paganism? And if so, at what level and to 
what extent? 


Is Psellos interested in ethics? 
Does he have an opinion about predestination, fate and time? 
These are some of the topics which he seems to address in his essays in Philosophica Minora 


I and II. The question underlying them is whether he has an antiquarian interest or he is part of a 
philosophical debate with his contemporaries. 
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Die Chronographia des Michael Psellos als Werk miindlicher Prosa 


Soweit ich sehe, hat Herbert Hunger als erster in ,,Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der 
Byzantiner“, darauf hingewiesen, wenn auch nur beiläufig, dass Psellos seine Chronographia wie 
auch andere seiner Werke nicht eigenhandig geschrieben, sondern diktiert hat. Hunger schreibt, 
dass Psellos „beim Diktieren seiner Werke die Umgangssprache mit einbezog“. Hunger hat auch die 
entscheidende Stelle zitiert, an welcher Psellos das expressis verbis sagt (Chronogr. VI 73,10-11). Er 
habe, so Psellos, bei seiner Darstellung vieles weggelassen, was die Verfasser von Geschichtswerken 
üblicherweise mitzuteilen pflegen, vor allem Einzelheiten militärischer Ereignisse, er habe seine 
ἱστορία auch nicht nach Olympiaden oder Jahreszeiten wie Ihukydides organisiert, sondern sich 
auf das beschränkt, was er für das Wesentliche hielt: ἁπλῶς οὑτωσὶ τὰ ἐπικαιρότατα ταύτης (sc. τῆς 
ἱστορίας) ὑπαγορεύσας. 

ὑπαγορεύω bedeutet hier und an den anderen Stellen, an denen Psellos das Wort gebraucht, 
ohne Zweifel „diktieren“. Mehrere dieser Diktat-Situationen werden in der Chronographia unter 
Gebrauch des Wortes ὑπαγορεύω beschrieben: Basileios II. diktierte (ὑπηγόρευε) den Schreibern 
kaiserlicher Urkunden, was ihm gerade auf die Zunge kam. Konstantin VIII. diktierte (ὑπηγόρευεν) 
die kaiserlichen Schreiben mit einer solchen Geschwindigkeit des Diktierten (τῶν ὑπηγορευμένωγ), 
dass seine ὀξυγράφοι zu stenographischen Zeichen Zuflucht nehmen mussten. Der Volksaufstand 
gegen Michael V. traf Psellos selbst an, wie er gerade als Hypogrammateus kaiserliche Schreiben 
diktierte (ὑπαγορεύοντα). Konstantin IX. diktierte (ὑπηγόρευεν) aus Misstrauen gegen seinen 
Sekretàr Psellos seine Briefe an den Kalifen selbst. Die Gesandten, die Michael VI. zum Usurpator 
Isaak Komnenos geschickt hatte, trafen diesen an, wie er gerade ein Schreiben an den Kaiser diktierte 
(ὑπαγορεύοντα). 


Im Umkreis der Regierungsspitze in Konstantinopel ist das Vorhandensein von Schreibern, 
denen man diktiert, eine Selbstverstandlichkeit, und Psellos hatte wohl immer, seit seiner Stellung 
als ὑπογραμματεύς, Schreiber zur Verfügung, denen er diktierte und von denen er sich vorlesen 
ließ, so auch, nachdem Michael УП. ein literarisches Selbstportrait verfasst hatte, welches er Psellos 
zur Verwendung in dessen Darstellung zusandte. Da las der ὑπογραφεύς Psellos das Elaborat vor, 
und Psellos hörte dem ἀνάγνωσμα zu (VII 175). 


Herbert Hunger ist bis in neueste Zeit der einzige geblieben, der auf den Umstand hingewiesen 
hat, dass die Chronographia von ihrem Autor diktiert worden ist. Ljubarskij, der den oben zitierten 
Passus der Chronographia ausführlich zitiert und kommentiert, äußert sich nicht zu diesem 
ὑπαγορεύσας, ebensowenig wie es andere getan haben (z.B. Krumbacher, Karpozelos, Pietsch, 
Kaldellis). Allein Warren Treadgold ist in seinen „Middle Byzantine Historians“ näher darauf 
eingegangen und hat damit vor allem auch strukturelle Eigentümlichkeiten der Chronographia in 
Verbindung gebracht. 
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Die Unstimmigkeiten und „Fehler“, die Treadgold mit der spontanen Diktiersituation 
erklart, sind allerdings nicht unbedingt einleuchtend, z.B. was die Abstammung von Basileios 
Parakoimomenos betrifft, die Psellos wohl eher absichtlich hinaufstilisiert hat, idem er behauptet (I 3), 
der Parakoimomenos stamme vom selben Vater ab wie Basileios II. und Konstantin VIII. Die vielen 
Text-Irrtümer im codex unicus gehen sicher nicht auf das Konto des diktierenden Autors oder seines 
Schreibers (für die phonetischen Fehler hatte man das schon vorher als Möglichkeit angenommen), 
sondern auf das Konto der Überlieferung und des inneren Diktats der Kopisten. Zweifellos richtig 
aber ist, dass „the organization of the Chronography is loose and episodic ... like a series of stories told 
from memory“ (5. 298). So erklärt sich auch (von Treadgold in diesem Zusammenhang angeführt) die 
doppelte Erzählung von der Thronbesteigung Konstantins X. Dukas, deren zweite Fassung einerseits 
ein ganz anderes Bild von der Rolle vermittelt, die Psellos dabei gespielt hat, aber andererseits z.B. 
einen Vergleich Konstantins mit Achilleus bis in Einzelheiten der Formulierung hinein wiederholt, 
was bei einer Revision des Diktierten so niemals stehengeblieben wäre. 


Schon Walter Ong hat in seinem Klassiker „Orality and Literacy“ von 1982 allgemein darauf 
hingewiesen, dass die Diktat-Situation auch orale Strukturen eines Textes begünstigt. Auf die Seite 
der oralen Strukturen gehören in der Chronographia die außerordentlich zahlreichen Rückverweise 
innerhalb des Textes. Ein typisches Beispielliegtin VI 151 vor: Dort spricht Psellos von der Alanischen 
Prinzessin, die sich Konstantin IX. nach dem Tod der Maria Skleraina als Konkubine genommen 
hatte mit dem Rückverweis ὥς pot кой ἄνω που τοῦ λόγου λέλεκται. Dieses ἄνω που liegt gerade 
einmal 6 Kapitel zurück, wo Psellos mit identischen oder ganz ähnlichen Wendungen dieselbe 
Person und ihr Verhältnis zum Kaiser beschrieben hatte. Dort lesen wir auch den entsprechenden 
Vorverweis. Andere Vorverweise sind blind, so in IV 8, wo von der natürlichen Begabung Michaels 
IV. die Rede ist, in Rechtsfällen die richtige Entscheidung zu treffen, das ἀλλ᾽ οὕπω περὶ τούτων 
aber nicht eingelöst wird, oder in VI 43,11-12, wo Psellos ankündigt, von seiner unentgeltlichen 
Lehrtätigkeit zu sprechen, was er dann ebenfalls nicht tut. Typisch ist für die Vorverweise die 
àvapervatw-Formel, die Psellos auch in anderen seiner Werke und in der Chronographia vier Mal 
gebraucht: Ein bestimmtes Teilthema soll noch etwas warten. In dieselbe Kategorie gehören auch 
andere Überleitungen, die wie diese typisch für mündliche Genera wie z.B. das Märchen sind: In VI 
65 sagt Psellos, er wolle noch etwas über die Kaiserin Zoe sprechen, solange (in seiner Erzählung) 
der Kaiser bei der Skleraina ruhe; das nimmt er VI 68 wieder auf: „Nachdem wir nun unsere 
Erzählung bis hierhin haben gelangen lassen, wollen wir sie wieder zur Sebaste und zum Autokrator 
zurückrufen und die beiden, wenn es denn gefällt, aufwecken und voneinander trennen.“ Das ist 
der leichte Ton des souveränen Märchenerzählers, der sich auch in überleitenden Wendungen wie 
εἶτα τί γίνεται oder eita γίνεταί τι τοιοῦτον niederschlägt. 


Spontan unterbricht sich der Erzahler an einigen Stellen mit der Bemerkung, er habe etwas 
vergessen: In den Ausführungen über Konstantin IX. möchte er über die Krankheit des Kaisers 
sprechen und schickt dem die Bemerkung voraus: ,,Was ich aber vor allem anderen vergessen habe 
zu schildern“. In Bezug auf Konstantin X. Dukas sagt er (VII 110): „Was ich jedoch oben vergessen 
habe zu berichten, das will ich jetzt, da ich mich daran erinnere, erzählen.“ Im Bericht über die 
Schlacht von Mantzikert (VII 141) hat die Formel „was ich vergessen habe zu sagen‘, da sie nicht 
als solche erkannt und falsch interpretiert wurde, zum Missverständnis geführt, Psellos habe an 
diesem Feldzug persönlich teilgenommen. Dort heißt es 6 δέ µε διέλαθεν: ἔλαθε τοῦτον αὐτὸς 
δὴ ὁ σουλτὰν ... συνὼν τῷ στρατεύματι („Was ich vergessen habe [zu sagen]: Ihm [sc. Romanos 
Diogenes] war verborgen geblieben, dass der Sultan in eigener Person ... bei seinem Heer war.“). 
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Da die Herausgeber des Textes nicht verstanden haben, dass es sich bei 6 δέ µε διέλαθεν um die 
Ebene des Erzahlers und nicht des Erzahlten handelt, hat Renauld (gefolgt von Impellizzeri) vor 
διέλαθεν ein «οὐ» konjiziert, und alle Übersetzer (mit der einzigen Ausnahme von Ljubarskij, 
richtig verstanden hatte die Stelle auch Sykutris) haben übersetzt im Sinne von „was mir nicht, 
wohl aber ihm entgangen war“, und Eva De Vries-van der Velden hat dann ausführlich über Psellos‘ 
angebliche Teilnahme am Desaster von Mantzikert gehandelt. 


Die orale Produktion des Textes durch den Autor Psellos korrespondiert mit den weitgehend 
mündlichen Quellen, auf welche Psellos dort zurückgreift, wo er nicht ohnehin selbst als Augen- und 
Ohrenzeuge seine eigene Quelle ist. Psellos ist wie in der Antike Herodot, Thukydides, Xenophon, 
Polybios und andere sowie in Frühbyzanz Prokop ein oraler Historiker, der sich fast ausschließlich 
auf sein eigenes Erleben und auf mündliche Quellen stützt. Er ist damit der erste byzantinische 
Historiker, der dies nach Prokop tut; nach Psellos ist es wieder fast die Regel, von Nikephoros 
Bryennios bis hin zu Dukas und Kritobulos von Imbros. 


Psellos selbst wird nicht müde, auf seine mündlichen Gewährsleute hinzuweisen. Meistens 
geschieht das durch generelle Angaben wie ὡς ὁ λόγος ἔχει (über den Charakter Basileios‘ Π.),λόγος 
ἐστὶν (über die Gründe für den vorzeitigen Tod Romanos Ш.), ὡς ὁ τῶν πολλῶν λόγος (über die 
Liebschaften Romanos Ш.), φασὶ γοῦν οἱ καὶ τἄλλα πρὸς τοῦτο συνείροντες (über die Ermordung 
Romanos Ш.), φασὶ γοῦν τινὲς τῶν μὴ πάνυ πρὸς τὸ ἐκείνου γένος εὐμενῶς ἐχόντων (über Michael 
IV., er sei den Einflüsterungen von Zauberern gefolgt), φασὶ γοῦν (über die jugendlichen Kräfte des 
Monomachos), ἀκούομεν (über die Schönheit des jugendlichen Monomachos), ὡς δὲ ἐγὼ πολλῶν 
ἤκουσα (iber die tapfere Taten des Romanos Diogenes bei Mantzikert) und Ahnliches. An nicht 
wenigen Stellen benennt Psellos seine Gewahrsleute auch konkret: So habe ihm, dem πατὴρ τοῦ 
λόγου, der bulgarische Prinz Alusianos selbst erzählt, dass Psellos ihm in Konstantinopel mehrfach 
begegnet sei, ihn aber in seiner Verkleidung nicht erkannt habe. Von der pathetischen Klagerede 
der von Michael V. verbannten Zoe hätten ihm später die Leute berichtet, die damit beauftragt 
waren, sie auf die Insel Prinkipos zu bringen. Für die Liebesaffäre zwischen Zoe und dem späteren 
Kaiser Michael IV. konnte sich Psellos, wie er sagt, auf die Informationen eines im Palast ein- und 
ausgehenden Mannes stützen, der die ganze Geschichte kannte und ihm, Psellos, den Stoff für 
seine Darstellung geliefert habe (ἅπασαν τῆς βασιλίδος τὴν ἐρωτικὴν εἰδότος ὑπόθεσιν κἀμοὶ τὰς 
ἀφορμὰς τῆς ἱστορίας διδόντος). 


Nur an einer einzigen Stelle erwahnt Psellos schriftliche Quellen, dort namlich, wo es um die 
Jugendzeit Basileios‘ II. geht: ὡς δὲ ἐγὼ τῶν ἀρχαιολογούντων περὶ αὐτὸν ξυγγραφέων ἤκουσα. Für 
den späteren Basileios konnte er dann bereits wieder auf die mündlichen Einschätzungen seines 
Charakters derjenigen zurückgreifen, ὅσοι τῶν καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς τεθέανται τὸν βασιλέα Βασίλειον. Zu 
Beginn des dritten Buches, wo mit der Herrschaft Romanos‘ Ш. Psellos‘ persönliche Kenntnis einsetzt, 
spricht er rückblickend auf Basileios II. und Konstantin VIII. nicht speziell von schriftlichen Quellen, 
sondern nur davon, dass er Romanos skizziert, ohne sich auf Dritte zu stützen, während er sich für 
seine Ausführungen über dessen beide Vorgänger auf fremde Quellen stützen musste (περὶ ἐκείνων 
μὲν ἐξ ἑτέρων τὰς ἀφορμὰς εἰληφὼς εἴρηκα: τοῦτον δὲ αὐτὸς ὑπογράφω, οὐ παρ᾽ ἑτέρων μεμαθηκώς). 


Falls es ein vom Redaktor spater entferntes Anfangskapitel mit dem Tod des Ioannes Tzimiskes 
gegeben hat, wofür vieles spricht, kommen auch dafür schriftliche Quellen in Frage, natürlich in 
erster Linie Leon Diakonos, möglicherweise (aber nicht zwingend) gab es auch eine schriftliche 
Quelle für den Feldzug Romanos III. gegen Aleppo. 
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Uberhaupt nicht auf irgendwelche Quellen, weder miindlicher noch schriftlicher Art (obwohl 
alle Übersetzer es so verstanden haben), bezieht sich Psellos‘ Bemerkung zu Beginn von II 2: τοῦτον 
τὸν ἄνδρα (sc. Konstantin VIII.) ὑπογράφων ὁ λόγος τοιοῦτον δηλοῖ. Hier bezeichnet ὁ λόγος, 
wie an vielen anderen Stellen der Chronographia ebenfalls, den Logos (die Rede, das Werk) des 
Autors Psellos, welcher ein Bild des Kaisers skizziert. ὑπογράφων ist natürlich auf Aöyog bezogenes 
Partizip, nicht etwa nach Meinung Treadgolds (291 n. 97) ein genetivus pluralis, der dann die 
Writers" meinen könnte, die hier als Quellen für Konstantins Chrakter genannt würden. 


Eine mündliche Quelle, die bis in die Lebenszeit Basileios‘ II. zurückreicht, ist auch Isaak 
Komnenos. Am Abend vor der krisenhaften Zuspitzung seiner Krankheit, so berichtet Psellos (VII 
76), schien es Isaak besser zu gehen, er war in euphorischer Stimmung, erzählte viel und unterhielt 
diejenigen, die bei ihm waren, mit Bonmots, die er sicherlich nicht selbst (geboren ca. 1007) aus 
dem Mund von Basileios gehört hatte, sondern seinerseits aus mündlicher Tradition kannte. Zu 
diesen ἀποφθέγματα des Basileios, die von Isaak erzählt wurden, gehörte eventuell auch das, was er, 
wie auch von Skylitzes bestätigt, gesagt haben soll, als man den Rebellen Bardas Skleros nach dessen 
Kapitulation, vom Alter gebeugt und auf beiden Seiten gestützt, vor ihn führte (127): „Sieh da, den 
ich gefürchtet hatte, der kommt auf fremde Hände gestützt schutzflehend zu mir.“ 


Andere solcher Apophthegmata hat Psellos selbst gesammelt; von Konstantin X. Dukas hat er 
einen ganzen Cluster überliefert (VII 121). 


Mündlichkeit, die sich in der Chronographia als Dialog präsentiert, hat Psellos hingegen, 
sofern er nicht selbst als Dialogpartner oder Ohrenzeuge beteiligt war, aus der geschilderten 
Situation heraus erfunden. Ein Charakteristikum dieses historischen Werkes besteht ja darin, dass 
in ihm die großen Reden, besonders die Feldherrnreden in der Tradition des Thukydides, fehlen. 
Farbe und Unmittelbarkeit gewinnt die Darstellung wie die seines literarischen Vorbildes Plutarch 
durch die Apophthegmata und eben die Dialoge, die Psellos auch dort einfügt, wo sie ihm keine 
fremde Quelle übermitteln konnte, wie z.B. die lange und lebhafte geheime Unterredung zwischen 
dem Orphanotrophos Ioannes und seinem Bruder, Kaiser Michael IV. (IV 20-22). Hier konnte es 
schlechterdings keinen Ohrenzeugen geben, und doch gibt Psellos das Gespräch so lebendig wieder, 
als sei er selbst dabeigewesen. 


Eine einzige große Rede ist Gegenstand der Erzählung in der Chronographia, die große 
Gesandtschaftsrede, die Psellos selbst als Abgesandter Kaiser Michaels VI. Stratiotikos vor dem 
Usurpator Isaak Komnenos und dessen Garden im Feldherrnzelt Isaaks in Kleinasien gehalten hat 
(VII 26-31). Diese Rede aber gibt Psellos nicht als zusammenhängenden Wortlaut wieder; er gibt 
vor, wegen des tumultartigen Lärms, der sich an vielen Stellen seiner Ausführungen erhoben hatte, 
sich nicht mehr an die genauen Sätze und Formulierungen erinnern zu können. Daher referiert er 
einzelne Stellen, teils in indirekter, teils in direkter Rede, kommentiert diese mit dem technischen 
Vokabular der Rhetoriklehre, berichtet über die Reaktionen der Umstehenden und führt die 
lebhaften Dialogpartien zwischen ihnen und ihm sowie zwischen dem Kaiser und ihm an. Die Rede 
ist auf diese Weise in viele kürzere Einzelpartien aufgespalten und somit dem allgemeinen Duktus 
der Erzähleinheiten innerhalb der Chronographia angepasst. 


In allen solchen Erzähleinheiten, die Psellos selbst an vielen Stellen διήγησις bzw. διήγημα 
nennt (ebenso gebraucht er oft das Verbum διηγοῦμαι) dominiert die mündliche Situation, und 
das wird auch dadurch deutlich, dass er seine Rezipienten niemals als ἀναγνῶσται, sondern als 
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ἀκροαταί apostrophiert, so z.B. VI 170: Dort leitet Psellos die Erzählung von einem Prozess gegen 
einen Beamten wegen Unterschlagung von Geldern, die einen lebhaften Dialog zwischen dem 
Angeklagten und Kaiser Konstantin IX. enthält, mit folger Bemerkung ein: „Doch will ich als Beleg 
für diese schöne Eigenschaft von ihm (sc. des Kaisers) dem geneigten Hörer (τοῖς φιληκόοις) auch 
eine kleine Geschichte erzählen.“ Auch an anderen Stellen spricht Psellos in der Chronographia von 
der φιλήκοος ἀκοή seiner Rezipienten (VI 21), von den τῶν πολλῶν ἀκοαί, denen er seine Erzählung 
anvertraut (VI 175), und das oft gebrauchte Verbum ἀναγινώσκω bedeutet in der Vorstellung des 
Autors, dass der Leser durch lautes Lesen die akustische Gestalt des Textes wiederherstellt. Dass 
Psellos, als er sein Werk diktierte, sich vorgestellt hat, dass seine zukünftigen Leser dem von seinem 
Schreiber fixierten Text wieder mündliches Leben geben würde, ist selbstverständlich. 


Für uns ist diese mündliche Praxis weitgehend verloren, aber nicht ganz, wissen wir doch 
ziemlich genau, wie die griechischen Schriftzeichen der byzantinischen Zeit in Laute umzusetzen 
sind, und für den Satzrhythmus haben wir zumindest für die Zeit ab dem 9. Jahrhundert die 
Vorgaben der Akzentuierung und der Interpunktion, vorausgesetzt sie finden so, wie sie überliefert 
sind, auch Eingang in unsere modernen Editionen. 


Die Chronographia des Michael Psellos ist in besonderem Maße der zeitgeschichtliche 
Vermittlungspunkt zwischen der Oralität der Quellen einerseits und der Auralität des rezipierenden 
Publikums andererseits. Die fast auschließlich mündlichen Quellen sind durch das Diktat des 
Autors zu einem Aöyog verarbeitet, der durch den oder die Schreiber mit Hilfe von Buchstaben, 
Akzenten und Interpunktionszeichen festgehalten wurde, damit er als akustischer Akt wiederbelebt 
und wahrgenommen werden kann, gleichgültig ob sich das im sozialen Kontext eines θέατρον 
abspielt, oder ob die Stimme des Lesers nur an die eigenen Ohren dringt. 
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Thessaloniki as Self- Administrated City 
in the Byzantine Empire during the 11-12" Centuries 


It is many times repeated in the Greek - Byzantine sources of the 14% century that basileus 
saves the cities of the empire or else that it is the first and foremost duty of basileus to save the 
cities of the empire. Hence it seems that the people of the 14% century conceived the empire as an 
entirety of cities, which was undoubtedly a true perception of the civic system of the towns in this 
century; it was then that the cities in Byzantine Empire had won to some extent self-rule having 
their own institutions of government, namely an assembly comprised through election of the rich 
landowning aristocracy who dwelt in Thessaloniki or “rentiers” from the upper class. The president 
of this assembly might have been the governor of the city, namely an imperial delegate. Byzantine 
center authority accepts the function of this assembly only under the rule of the emperor. Manuel 
II Palaeologus designated this assembly as «syllogos» or «vouleuterion». The later meant not only 
the meeting of this body but also the room where the meeting took place. Then it is clear that in 
Thessaloniki in the 14" century there was an institution of self-government that functioned in the 
framework of the centrifugal Byzantine quasi-feudal system. A similar situation is discernible in 
other cities of the empire in Serres, Adrianople, Monemvasia, and so on. 


The existence and function of collective municipal institutions have not been a novelty of 
the 14" century. As it is accepted and has been described by the scholars, the towns of the Late 
Antiquity had preserved their self- government system during the first centuries of the Byzantine 
era till the 6 century or according to other views the self- rule system in the towns survived until 
the end of the 7" or yet the 8^ century. As far as Thessaloniki is concerned municipal institutions, 
namely the curia and its members the curiales operated in the town during the 6" century (538-540 
AD), as it is mentioned in Vita of Hosios David. Moreover, according to some scholars’ views based 
on hagiologic sources, namely Saint Demetrios’ miracles, the collective organ of the towns, the so- 
called decemprimi or dekaprotoi, although it is dwindled, it had survived in Thessaloniki until the 
end of the 7 century. In the same source, what is found is the information that in the same period 
of the 7™ century there was official communication among the local authorities of Thessaloniki and 
the central government of the empire. The last information of decemprimi’ survivor in Thessaloniki 
is mentioned in the 8% century, when Theodor Sudites had visited the town. 


During the “Dark Age” crisis the cities existed as (kastra) fortresses, mainly a center of 
consumption and resident of a bishop and his clergy together with the military commander sent 
from Constantinople and his staff, and the local “powerful” or archontes. 


However at the first decade of the 12^ (1112AD) century, the first signs of a collective 
responsibility of the citizens for their own affairs emerge in the sources. This sign is found in a 
document of Iviron monastery. It is about the affair of a certain Eudokia, daughter of a patrikios 
and wife of a protospatharios, who requested permission from Andronikos Doucas the doux and 
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praitor of Thessaloniki and Serres to sell part of her dowry. The affair has been traced and explicitly 
commented by Mrs. Chatziantoniou in her paper regarding the administrative role of the doux of 
Thessaloniki in this round table. A body of fifteen assessors (synedroi), consisting of local aristocrats 
and the superior of a monastery took part in the investigation of Eudokia's sale-affair accompanying 
the commissioned official, the logariastes of the doux. Hence, the commissioned official consulted 
or co-opted the local archontes of Thessaloniki in judicial decisions. Further information about 
meetings which took place in unoccupied sites in the Thessaloniki is found in the work of the 
arch-bishop Eustathios in the 12" century. Eustathios delivered his speech «Contra injuriarum 
memoriam» in the open air before the concentrated Thessalonians. The fact implies a collective spirit 
dominating in the town undoubtedly holding the local tradition. More of it is found in the work of 
the same arch-bishop; we are able to discern important social units, i.e. trade guilds, landowners, 
and rentiers, who without doubt were members of the municipal institution agora and vouleuterion, 
which also mentions the arch-bishop in his work. 


Yet, it is worthwhile to notice an important case in the life of Thessaloniki, which implies 
the function of municipal authorities in the town. The case took place in a critical moment when 
the city was threatened by capture and sack by Boniface of Momferrat in 1204. The fact is well 
known. The inhabitants of Thessaloniki decided to surrender their city to Boniface, provided that he 
will preserve their institutions and customs, which they had been granted by the emperor. Niketas 
Choniates refers to one of these institutions and customs granted by the emperor. It was the tax 
exemption for the whole of the city. In comparison with the tax exemptions granted to Monemvasia 
and the privileged status of the town where the Venetian merchants had not been entitled with free 
transporting of their goods together with the fact that there was no reference to Venetian installation 
in Thessaloniki, we could assume the free regime of the two towns. 


Evidently, it is an open question whether the Byzantine provincial towns did manage to evolve an 
autonomous institutional identity during the 11° or 12 century or are we really facing an exceptional 
case with Thessaloniki and Monemvasia. The former seems more possible. It should be more realistic to 
believe that the big city of Thessaloniki based on its privileges, its flourishing trade and manufacturing 
economy and its productive hinterland had gained a certain self-rule. In consequence, we could claim 
that during the late Byzantine period big cities surviving a tradition of the Late Antiquity and their 
Greek-roman past may be included in the framework of the Byzantine Empire as self-administration 
entities, the whole of which is found under the imperial control and supervision. 


Thessaloniki played an important role as the second city of the Byzantine Empire and a major 
urban center of the Aimos’ peninsula. In order to interpret the city's role during the 115-125 
centuries in the light of the excavation data and the information of the written sources, the social 
networks of the city and the trends of the urban society in the 12" century, the role of its port, the 
economic development and the administrative changes, the typology of the town, its structured 
space, its monasteries, churches and ecclesiastical institutions, as well as the issue of the sponsorship 
of religious institutions in Thessaloniki are going to be presented. 
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The Involvement and Institutional Role of the Doux of Thessalonike 
in the Civil Administration (The Second Half of the 11-12" Centuries) 


During the Komnenian times, a reform period was launched concerning military and civil 
administrative structures and institutions, both in Constantinople and the provinces. One such reform 
was the assignment of administrative duties to the doux, the military commander of the province 
(thema). Thessalonike is an interesting case study that allows us to investigate these institutional 
developments - taking into account, of course, that there were special political or war conditions in 
some geographical areas and, therefore, administrative particularities. It is a fortunate fact that fairly 
rich documentary material is preserved in the Athonite archives, especially until the early 12" century. 
Combining evidence from this material with testimonies from other sources, we can study the role of 
the doux of Thessalonike in the administration of the province in the second half of the 11% century 
and his subsequent evolution to a governor with mixed - civil and military - functions. 


We should first mention that, since the early 11% century, the civil administration was in 
the hands of the provincial judge, the krites/praitor of the triple thema Boleron, Strymon and 
Thessalonike. The krites/praitor supervised all civil officials, especially the anagrapheis, the praktores, 
the kommekiarioi, etc. sent from Constantinople to execute the fiscal duties in the province. Also, he 
often combined the office of anagrapheus or praktor. The strategos, doux, or katepano of Thessalonike 
exercised the military power in the district of Boleron, Strymon and Thessalonike (i.e. between 
Axios and Nestos – occasionally, even beyond) and did not assume civil administrative authority. 
Of course, he remained the supreme official in the province as commander of the military forces. 
However, his hierarchical superiority in relation to the civil authorities did not entail him supervising 
or reviewing their operations. Interestingly, among the nearly sixty preserved or attested documents 
issued by officials of Boleron, Strymon and Thessalonike, we come across only five occasions in 
which the doux of Thessalonike was involved in the administration of justice and none regarding 
the fiscal administration of the province. 


As for the small number of judicial cases heard by the doux, they should be divided into two 
categories: those in which the litigants appealed to the doux for case review, and those in which the 
engagement of the doux was due to an imperial order. 


The first group includes two disputes, both reexamined by the doux Nikephoros Botaneiates 
(1061-1062). On the one occasion, the legal affair had been settled by a krites/praitor before the 
litigants sought the doux’ judgment. In the other case, Botaneiates is cited to have reconsidered 
and affirmed a decision that had been executed by a krites/praitor, but, in fact, pronounced by an 
imperial decree (lysis). Theoretically, the first legal case should have been appealed to the courts of 
the capital. However, a party that was not satisfied with a previous decision would often resort to 
the court of a succeeding krites/praitor. In rare occasions (as it appears), they would seek a review 
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of their case by the supreme dignitary of the province, the doux. Once, it is also attested that the 
litigants even turned to the kouropalates and megas doux pases Dyseos loannes Komnenos (ca. 1057), 
apparently due to his chief military position in the western provinces and his personal prestige as 
the emperor's brother. Indeed, a feature of the Byzantine administrative system was flexibility, which 
resulted in a faster, more convenient or effective arrangement of issues. Thus, the review of the first 
case by Botaneiates should not lead us to the conclusion that the doukes had already assumed a 
regular judicial role, i.e. hearing appeals of kritai/praitores’ decisions. Neither does the second case 
permit such an inference. Here, the doux’ involvement was clearly over his powers, as the emperor’s 
decision is not to be reconsidered by any official. Apparently, Botaneiates dynamic personality must 
have led him to such an irregular interference. 


The cases in the second group are different from those above, as the involvement of the doukes 
of Thessalonike was preceded by an imperial order. As we know, it was at the emperor's discretion 
to commission the settlement of a dispute or the execution of his decision to any official of the 
central or provincial administration (even of different responsibilities), especially when they were 
prominent and enjoyed the imperial trust. Such mandates were given most often regarding important 
or protracted litigations or affairs that had attracted the emperor's attention for some reason. These 
features distinguish the two disputes that Konstantinos X Doukas assigned to be settled by the 
aforementioned doux, Nikephoros Botaneiates. The same holds true regarding a third affair which 
was eventually settled by Konstantinos Doukas. The emperor notified the doux of Thessalonike, 
Theodoros Dalassenos (1062-1063) about his decision, evidently so that the latter would provide 
his help with its implementation. It is noteworthy that all cases involved long-standing litigations 
to which the emperor wished to give a definite solution. Obviously, he chose to address the doukes 
as the supreme officials in the thema, also taking into account their high prestige and imposing 
personalities. Moreover, the fact that all three cases concerned the Iveron monastery does not 
seem coincidental. It must have been related to Konstantinos Doukas’ further consideration for 
this foundation, which is attested in other circumstances, as well. His solicitude should perhaps be 
associated with the fact that Byzantium and the kingdom of Georgia sought closer ties at that time. 


Nikephoros Botaneiates, who later acceded to the throne, demonstrated a similar concern 
for the monastery of Iveron. Besides, his wife was the Georgian princess, Maria of Alania, 
commemorated in the foundation’s Synodikon as a patroness, who had often pleaded the emperor 
in its favour. We should make a special reference to Botaneiates’ chrysoboullos logos, promulgated 
for Iveron in 1079. Along with the other concessions that he granted to the monastery, the emperor 
declared that the Iveritai’s judicial affairs would only be settled by the katepano/doux of Thessalonike 
and not by the provincial judge (i.e. krites/praitor), or the fiscal, or any other official in the province. 
The phrasing is rather ambiguous. One can understand the stipulation as restricting the authority 
of the civil officials regarding the Iveron monastery. Alternatively, it can be interpreted as expanding 
the jurisdiction of the katepano/doux so that the Iveritai would enjoy yet another privilege. In our 
opinion, the provision confirms that, until the late 11™century, the military leader of Thessalonike 
had not regularly assumed judicial powers, since his hearing of lawsuits is presented as an exceptional 
treatment of the Iveritai because of their foreign origin and language. At any rate, the date of 1079 
can be regarded as a secure starting point regarding the katepano/doux’ official jurisdiction over 
civil affairs — at least as regards to a special group of litigants. 
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From the late 11" century, evolutions in the provincial administration (initially in Asia Minor 
and then in the Balkans) brought the civil power into the hands of the military commander, the 
doux. In the province of Boleron, Strymon and Thessalonike, this change was slow to implement, 
probably because Alexios Komnenos had ceded Thessalonike (or only the right to collect public 
revenues from its district?) to kaisar Nikephoros Melissenos (1081-1104). The latter is attested as 
having heard a court case concerning estates in the west of the river Strymon, 1.6. in the thema 
of Thessalonike. Simultaneously, there were concessions of fiscal sub-districts to the emperor’s 
brothers, the sebastokrator Isaakios Komnenos (enoria and episkepsis of Revenikeia and Hierissos) 
and the pansebastos, protosebastos Adrianos Komnenos (Kassandra peninsula). At the same time, 
the kritai/praitores and/or anagrapheis of Boleron, Strymon and Thessalonike performed their 
judicial and/or fiscal duties in the triple thema. Also, in the late 11" century, kritai and anagrapheis 
tes Dyseos operated in a wider region, certainly including the themata of Thrace, Macedonia, 
Boleron, Strymon, Thessalonike (and others?). The pansebastos, sebastos Ioannes Taronites, who 
is attested as praitor and anagrapheus of the aforementioned themata in 1102, should probably 
be considered as one of these dignitaries. Finally, in 1107/1108, Alexios I Komnenos ordered his 
nephew (by marriage), Michael, the logothetes ton sekreton, to carry out the measuring (geodaisia) 
of the whole region of Thessalonike. In other words, there appears to have been an administrative 
pluralism in the district of Thessalonike. 


The doukes of Thessalonike appear in the sources from 1112 onwards. They belonged to the 
upper aristocracy, most of them being related by blood or marriage to the imperial families. It 
is interesting to observe that the sebastos Andronikos Doukas is referred to as praitor and doux 
of Thessalonike (or doux and praitor of Boleron, Strymon and Thessalonike) in 1112, whereas 
Konstantinos Doukas is mentioned as doux and praktor of Boleron, Strymon and Thessalonike 
in 1118. Of course, the administrators were usually designated only as doux. Apparently, in this 
transitional phase, the addition of judicial or fiscal dignity to their title was intended to underline 
the administrative duties they had assumed by that time. Indeed, as we shall see, the doukes of 
Thessalonike regularly exercised the judicial tasks in the province of Boleron, Strymon and 
Thessalonike. Also, one of their primary subordinates was a fiscal official, the logariastes, which 
confirms that they had responsibilities of that nature. 


However, in contrast to the previous period, the 12"-century documentary material in the 
monastic archives of Mount Athos is rather scanty -- especially from the reign of John II Komnenos 
onwards. Thus, we are not able to reconstruct a precise picture of the bureau for land registration and 
tax collection which, as a rule, had to be staffed by anagrapheis, energountes, praktores, paradotai of 
pronoiai, etc. On these issues, we are better informed concerning other provinces. We must assume 
that a similar situation applied in the case of Boleron, Strymon and Thessalonikes district. Even so, 
from the few documents preserved or attested, we can draw some interesting information about the 
administrative and bureaucratic practices of the period. 


First, we shall refer to a sale document (praterion eggraphon) from 1112, preserved in 
the archives of the Docheiariou monastery. In this, it is stated that Eudokia, the daughter of a 
patrikios epi tou pantheou and wife of a protospatharios, requested special permission from the 
aforementioned doux and praitor of Thessalonike and Serres, Andronikos Doukas, to sell part of 
her dowry estate for poverty reasons. The approval was necessary, as the law prohibited sales of 
such properties. Since this was a legal issue, it refers to the judicial authority of Andronikos Doukas. 
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The doux commissioned the protoproedros and logariastes Elpidios Chandrenos to examine the 
truth of the allegations. From Eudokias’ petition (deesis), which is inserted in our document, it 
appears that it was rather common for the logariastes to have a role in juristic procedures. It is 
also interesting to observe that he was accompanied in the investigation of the case by a body of 
fifteen assessors (synedroi), consisting of local aristocrats and the superior of a monastery. In fact, 
he mandated them to question the woman and submit her written testimony to him. This is one 
of the earliest pieces of evidence for the participation of distinguished inhabitants (both secular 
and ecclesiastical) in legal proceedings - a phenomenon which occurred mainly from the 13" 
century onwards. Eventually, Eudokia was allowed to proceed with the sale. We are informed that, 
apart from the act of transmission of the estate (paradosis), she also had to provide the buyer (i.e., 
the monastery of Docheiariou) with an official copy of its registration to the provincial bureau 
(isokodikon). These documents could function as property titles. It is stated that the copy would 
be issued by the doux - a clear indication that he was in charge of the fiscal record. 


We should also mention a judicial decision (semeioma) from 1162, which settled the dispute 
that had arisen between the monastery of Lavra and some pronoiarioi for an estate in the region 
of Langada. In relation to that issue, the document recalls a previous dispute with former holders 
of the same pronoia, whose paroikoi had trespassed on the monastery’s property. That case was 
tried in 1118 by the doux and praktor Konstantinos Doukas, mentioned above. To help with the 
reconciliation of the parties at that time, the doux ordered his logariastes to grant the pronoiarioi 
some nearby public land for their paroikoi to be settled. This information indicates that Konstantinos 
Doukas also had the management of the public lands. Clearly, he combined judicial and fiscal 
authority in the province. 


Almost forty years later, Lavra faced problems with its neighbours anew. This time, the monks 
submitted a petition (deesis) to the emperor, who issued a relevant decree (lysis). According 
to it, the doux of Thessalonike, Ioannes Kontostephanos, was ordered to rectify their property 
rights so long as their claims were confirmed. It is noteworthy that the doux, in fact, assigned 
the chartophylax and hypomnematographos of the archbishopric of Thessalonike to carry out an 
investigation in situ and resolve the matter on his behalf. This commission shows the involvement 
of ecclesiastic officials in administrative procedures even before the fateful events of 1204 and the 
consequent confusion in the central and provincial administration. In this case, of course, the 
produced document was verified by the doux. It is also noticeable that the execution of the decision 
was entrusted to Heliopolos, a subordinate (anthropos) of the doux. This choice may be attributed 
to the fact that the decision also involved the transfer of the litigants’ paroikoi. Evidently, a forceful 
intervention had to be applied to achieve the relocation. 


In a document from 1142, it is mentioned that the nomophylax Alexios Aristenos assigned his 
subordinate, the protoproedros Nikolaos Machetares, to confiscate (schideusai) a village in the district 
of Serres. The document (praktikon), drafted by his anthropos, was being kept in the local fiscal 
record. The exact capacity in which Aristenos acted is not defined. However, a letter of Theodoros 
Prodromos verifies that he was appointed to carry out judicial (and fiscal?) activities in the district 
of Thessalonike (i.e. Boleron, Strymon and Thessalonike). According to J. Darrouzès, perhaps in the 
context of a broader mission, Aristenos continued to operate in the thema of Hellas. In any case, it 
appears that, to some extent, the administrative pluralism, mentioned above as a feature of the late 
11% - early 12" centuries, is also traceable in the following decades. 
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Further information about the officials who were or could be operating in the province of 
Boleron, Strymon and Thessalonike are also drawn from the chrysoboullon sigillion of Alexios Ш 
Angelos, promulgated for the Chilandar monastery in 1199. It designated that the monastery’s 
ship of 1000 modioi of tonnage would enjoy total tax exemption. Those who could have imposed 
burdens on Chilandar for its maritime activities are enumerated as follows: the energountes doukes 
(the reference to strategoi or katepano is evidently anachronistic), the kommerkiarioi, the topoteretai, 
or anyone else who operated in the coastal parts of the triple thema on behalf of the fisc. Here, the 
doux is clearly mentioned as a tax collector in his district. However, we cannot define his precise 
relationship with the kommerkiarioi and other officials levying the commercial tax and maritime 
charges (dekateia, limeniatikon, skaliatikon, etc.). It is plausible to assume that the latter had to 
present to him the imperial order assigning their duties, and that they would have been under his 
high supervision while executing their commission. Apparently, the same presumption goes for 
the vestiarites Leon Pepagomenos (1198), in whose presence the bishop of Hierissos handed over 
to Vatopedi the properties of the abandoned monastery of Chilandar on Athos, and the vestiarites 
Leon Sinaites (1199), who conveyed the above and other monastic properties to monk Sabas, 
founder of the Serbian monastery. 


In closing, we should note that apart from the fiscal and judicial duties described above, the 
doux apparently had many other administrative tasks as the governor of Thessalonike. For instance, 
when archbishop Eustathios describes the Normans attack in 1185 and the fatally neglectful attitude 
of the doux David Komnenos, he mentions that the doux was responsible for the city’s provisioning 
in wheat as well as for the maintenance projects concerning the water supply system in the acropolis. 
Of course, these tasks were referred in relation to his supreme duty to ensure the protection of the 
city. Besides, we should not forget that the doux preserved his military functions, and although the 
forces he commanded could only serve constabulary and defensive purposes, he was expected by 
the emperor and certainly by the citizens to act accordingly. 
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Thessalonike in the Centre of Economic Developments under Komnenoi 
and Angeloi: Privileged Grants after 1081 


The ascend to the throne of Alexios I Komnenos, following the bloodless overthrow of his 
predecessor, marks a point of continuity for the Komneni and, at the same time, the beginning of 
a new dynasty. The new emperor bears from the start the burden of responsibility to change many 
aspects of the state; but his reign is particularly sealed with the desirable stop of the descending 
economic course of the empire or, at least, the lacking state financial balance, when in fact there is 
dire need of facing foreign hostilities. 


His successors, John II and Manuel I, distinguished as heroes on the battlefield, attempt 
simultaneously to cope with the financial demands of the time, while the bloody demise of the last 
Komnenian emperor is bound to unfulfilled financial promises. 


The rest of the 12" century is dominated by the dynasty of the Angeloi, reprehensible in every 
way according to Byzantine historiography, both scholarly or popularized. The economic factor is 
prominent throughout the reign of the seemingly promising Isaakios П and his successors, during 
the consecutive changes to the throne until 1204, and even affects decisively the international 
relations of the empire. 


Thessaloniki, as the second most important city in the Eastern Roman empire, and its 
surrounding region, as the closest to Mount Athos, do not just feature prominently in the incidents 
during the rule of the Komnenoi and the Angeloi, but are often found in the epicenter of important 
events and their consequences, as well as financial changes and developments. 


In regard to the financial developments, which often coincide with, if not provoked by, historical 
circumstances, in this region of the empire as well as the rest of the Byzantine area, the implementation 
and evolution of institutions directly connected to the fiscal policies and social layering plays a key role 
among the parameters that constitute the financial reality of the period 1081 to 1204. It is mostly about 
the two primary socio-economic institutions of the late Byzantine period, which concern the grant of 
tax exemptions or the bestowal of assuming tax revenues, the terms respectively known in Byzantine 
sources before 1204 ας ἐξκουσσεία (exkusseia) and πρόνοια (pronoia). 


Of particular interest related with these institutions is the reign of Alexios I, for under his 
administration, as has been pointed out either in a positive or a negative manner, privileges in the form 
of economic benefits were widely granted. So, in the late 11%-еапу 12" century, while other institutions 
that grant personal privileges are lead to decline and extinction - I refer mainly to the χαριστική δωρεά 
(charistike dorea) - the already known exkusseia appears to be thriving much more and at the same 
time we can discern the introduction and consolidation of a new institution, the pronoia. 


The circumstances regarding the institutions, while the Normans or other enemies are warded 
off and state finances cause Alexios to take critical and sometimes painful decisions and choices, 
lead to some interesting thoughts about potential grant of such privileges in Thessaloniki and the 
surrounding area after 1081. 
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Indicative testimonies come from cases like Leon Kefalas, Adrianos and Isaakios Komnenos, 
Constantine Vourtzis, Nikephoros Melissenos. 


The real data concerning grants to the aforementioned persons come from the surviving (in the 
Athonite archives) documents of the time in which the relationship or, at times, the negative effect 
to similar rights for monasteries is mentioned. We can trace the aftermath or rather the projection 
of this data within the relevant historical context in historiography, mainly in the work of Anna 
Komnene. However, the references to ‘donations’ in Alexias have probably a more broad sense of 
imperial grants, while the absence of familiar technical terms doesn't confirm the nature of certain 
privileges like the ones discussed above. 


The instances already discussed serve as confirmation that the grant of exkousseia to the 
extended area of Thessaloniki under Alexios I comes more to the advantage of laymen than 
ecclesiastical foundations. Obviously, everyone wishes to secure such a grant, but the emperor, 
unlike his predecessors and his successors, sparingly gives that privilege to the Athonite convents, 
except for the Lavra monastery. 


On the other hand, while searching for similarities with the later known and widely implemented 
institution of pronoia, we can find some characteristics still evolving, but yet not grouped in one 
single grant so that one or all the aforementioned can be considered as early specimens of this 
institution. The recall of the grant, the praktikon of paradosis that succeeds the emperor's prostagma 
of the grant (Kefalas), the collection of predefined tax sums from the beneficiary instead of the tax 
collectors (Adrianos), are not sufficient to characterize those grants as pronoia, when at the same 
time the perpetual and full possession is stated or the beneficiary himself gives part of the granted 
privileges to other laymen (Nikephoros Melissenos). 


It is rather obvious that I dealt with cases suggesting tendencies toward the evolution of politics 
of privilege (the earlier in Alexios I reign), possibly even an early occurrence of a new institution 
(later in his reign), as afterward matters are consolidated and we are no longer referring to a financial 
change, but to a constant implementation of exkousseia and to the first period of the institution of 
pronoia (under John II and Manuel I Komneni and the Angeloi). 


It is possible, however, to conclude that during the entire period of the Komnenoi and the 
Angeloi, the canvas woven because of financial difficulties and the rather necessary restriction in the 
use of state money, is completed with the grant of state tax revenues as personal privileges to laymen. 
Under Alexios I, in particular, in the context of wider financial politics, including the nea logarike 
and the second debasement of the gold coin, even the sell of ecclesiastical valuables and vessels, 
great elective privileges were granted to serve the need of rewarding officials or distinguishing 
individuals important to the state. The area of Thessalonike offered sufficient examples of this 
particular imperial choice. 
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Les réseaux dans la société thessalonicienne du XII° siècle 


Nous avons analysé les différents réseaux dans lesquels s'inscrit Thessalonique au XIF siècle. 


Tout d’abord, Thessalonique, seconde ville de lempire, était souvent le siege Фипе résidence 
impériale prolongée lors des campagnes militaires, ainsi Alexis I* Comnène et son épouse Irène 
Doukaina passaient quelques jours ou un mois ou méme plus quand une campagne était lancée 
contre les Normands : en septembre 1105, l'empereur y établit son quartier général et l'impératrice 
l'avait suivie, de méme en novembre 1107. Il nest donc pas étonnant que Thessalonique puisse 
méme à l'occasion être le siège de rencontre entre souverains comme il en fut lors des pourparlers 
diplomatiques entre Manuel I* Comnène et Conrad à son retour de croisade en automne 1148. 
Que la ville fût symboliquement une étape vers la conquête de l'empire, en témoigne Basilakios, 
duc de Dyrrachion, qui dans sa révolte contre Nicéphore Botaneiatès en 1078 s'y retrancha avec son 
armée. Autre témoignage à la fois de l'importance que représentait Thessalonique politiquement et 
économiquement est la cession en pronoia par Alexis en 1081 de Thessalonique et sa région à son 
beau -frére Nicéphore Mélissènos qui briguait l'empire. 


Les hautes fonctions administratives étaient de fait dévolues à la grande aristocratie impériale, 
issue des familles constantinopolitaines qui y tissaient leurs réseaux de parentèles. Nous pouvons 
mentionner Jean Comnéne, sébaste, neveu d'Alexis I*, Jean Kontostéphanos, neveu de Manuel I* 
Comnene, David Comnène, petit-fils d'Anne Comnéne, et son frère Andronic Comnene. D'autres, de 
moins haute extraction, étaient néanmoins des personnages qui comptaient dans le gouvernement 
de l'empire : cétaient les hommes (anthröpoi) de l'empereur. En ce qui concerne les archevéques, une 
étude minutieuse montre que le plus souvent ils sont issus de l'administration patriarcale, qu'ils sont 
des personnages connus notamment sur le plan de lérudition et de la théologie. Eux aussi pouvaient 
à l'occasion faire de Thessalonique une ville de rencontre entre les représentant de l'Église orthodoxe 
et les légats romains. Néanmoins, il pouvait arriver que soit nommé un trés important ministre, 
comme le fut Constantin Mésopotamitès, devenu opportunément diacre, puis promu archevêque, 
dont la carriére sous les Anges ne cesse détonner. 


Les réseaux de patronage étaient naturellement issus des réseaux aristocratiques qui nés à 
Constantinople perduraient à Thessalonique. Eustathe de Thessalonique en est le plus remarquable 
exemple. Sa correspondance témoigne de ses liens permanents avec ses patrons d'hier : le Patriarche 
lui-même, mais aussi à ses collègues et amis comme Euthyme Malakès ou le grand hétériarque Jean 
Doukas Kamatéros auquel il avait dédié son Commentaire sur Dionysios le Périégète et qui tenta de 
désamorcer le conflit qui opposait Eustathe à ses ouailles. À ce réseau appartenaient aussi ses anciens 
élèves et d'autres encore jusqu'à Serrès. On peut se demander par ailleurs si un personnage haut 
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placé n'aurait pas été à la tête de la commande du Timarion qui témoigne à la fois d'une connaissance 
approfondie de Thessalonique et Фип milieu constantinopolitain, et quel auteur connu aurait eu des 
liens à l'époque considérée avec la ville. 


Il faut également, au delà des réseaux des élites aristocratiques, tenter d'analyser les réseaux de 
la petite aristocratie notamment militaire, relever les stratiotes pronoiaires еп tentant de dater leur 
établissement, ainsi que les dignitaires de la classe inférieure, qui passaient plus inaperçus que les 
ducs ou les archevêques, mais nen tissaient pas moins un réseau local. Il convient de se demander 
quelles étaient leurs relations avec les gens des corporations qui eux aussi étaient possessionnés dans 
la ville et avaient parfois de belles maisons. 


Un dernier aspect est consacré aux moines et aux réseaux monastiques du XII° siècle et leur 
implication dans la vie sociale et politique. 
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Le lieux publics de Thessalonique 


Dans son livre Thessalonique au quatorziéme siècle, publié en 1913, О. Tafrali mentionne 
l'existence d'un Βουλευτήριον dans cette ville, en s'appuyant sur une mention faite par Manuel П 
Paléologue dans son «Oraison adressée aux Thessaloniciens, quand ils étaient assiégés”. Dès lors 
plusieures études parlent de ce Βουλευτήριον, sans pour autant préciser où il se situait dans la ville. 


Mon but nest pas de chercher le lieu exact où se tenait le Βουλευτήριον, qui me semble d'ailleurs 
étre une allusion plutòt archaisante employée par un empereur lettré. Ce que je me propose cest 
d'examiner les lieux publics de Thessalonique lies à la vie politique de ses habitants. 


Étant donné que l'espace urbain et son organisation se forment à partir des besoins de ces 
habitants tout en étant au nombre des facteurs identitaires et en méme temps il est parmi les facteurs 
qui les definissent, je veux analyser le dialogue noué entre l'espace urbain et les thessaloniciens 
qui exercent des fonctions politiques, c.à.d. les aristocrates et les mésoi. Dans ce cas, les lieux dont 
chacun de ces deux groupes sapproprie expriment la nature de son pouvoir au sein de la ville. 
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Urban Monasteries and Ecclesiastical Institutions 
in the Middle Byzantine Thessaloniki 


The subject matter of the paper examines the phenomenon of the development of the urban 
monasticism in the middle byzantine Thessaloniki, or the urbanization of the monasticism. The 
topic is mainly based on the results of a research program that has been led in the Department 
of History and Archaeology during the years 2013-2014 under the title “Ihe documentation of 
the Middle Byzantine Thessaloniki and the understanding of the urban development based on the 
archaeological remains and on the archives’ information” The responsible of the program is the 
undersigned author and the working team comprised the lecturer Anastasios Tantsis and three 
postgraduade students of our Department. The program has been divided in two sections: 


a. the forming of an electronic data base comprising 244 registered archaeological sites linked to 
the middle byzantine period 


b. the iconic representation of the urban development of the middle byzantine city through 9 
electronic maps comprising all the categories of buildings, remains and any written information 
that concern this period. 


Thus the data base and the maps provide information concerning the general urban planning 
of Thessaloniki with the streets, the markets, the fora, the sections, the regions and neighborhoods 
of the city, the fortifications, the ecclesiastical and monastic institutions, the workshops and 
marketplaces, the hydraulic installations, the private houses and the cemeteries within the walls. 


The registrations and the map, on which we will focus, represent the category of the ecclesiastical 
and monastic buildings regarding the topic of their considerable growth and their location in the 
most prominent sites of the city. 


For the needs of our research we have focused on specific paradigms known either from the 
previous research or based on the results of the numerous salvage excavations, re-examined and 
re-approached under a different point of view. Through the virtual reconstruction of the city a new 
proposal for the middle byzantine topography is attempted by examining the development of the 
neighborhoods and especially of the region of Katafygi, the most renowned of all, which seemed to 
concentrate a considerable number of monastic establishments. 


The flourishing of the monasticism in this period is a consequence of the end of Iconoclasm. 
Especially for Thessaloniki, a main factor was the neighborhood with the Holy Mountain and the close 
interrelations between them and the city that caused the establishment of monastic dependencies. In 
addition to that, many citizens used to dedicate their properties to the monasteries of the city, regarding 
them as a safe destination of their means of living. This phenomenon was based on ideological and 
practical principles of the proto-byzantine period, when the monasticism was gradually augmented. 
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From 95.101! centuries onwards we regard the phenomenon, according to which non 
residential sites of public or any secular use are transformed into monasteries. The most illustrious 
evidence comes from Panagia ton Chalkeon, that has been erected “on a previous profane place”. 
Especially, public spaces in the centre of the city around the main road, the ‘Leoforos’, are occupied 
by important monastic buildings. Fifty-three churches and monastic establishments function, 
either as new-ones or as previous that had been innovated during the “macedonian renaissance”. 
From those above-mentioned twenty-nine are conserved either integrated or in ruins as excavation 
results, though twenty-four are known only from the written sources. 


Among them the most renowned, as the Monastery of Akapniou is, erected in the beginning of 
the 11% c. by Photios from Thessaly under the auspice of Basil the 2", hasn't been identified yet. The 
proposed identification supported by the late Papazotos with the Prophet Helija hasn't been proved 
satisfactory. Since most of the monastic property of Akapniou is cited in the centre of the city and 
due to the supported by the later research correlation to the Rotunda in the second millennium, 1 
would rather stand for a central position of it. Moreover the illustrious monastery of Philokallou, 
linked to the Serbian family of Nemanja from the late 12" century, still remains unidentified. The 
written sources mention churches as “Nea Ekklisia” in the last decade of the 11 century, the church 
“tou Kyrtou” or Saint Nicolaos Palaiofavas among the mostly renowned. 


From the abovementioned institutions only Saint Nicolaos Palaiofavas could be identified with 
the place of its post byzantine transformation, the Saint Nicolaos “о Tranos” that has been destroyed 
by the great fire of 1917. Its place on the northeast corner of the previous Ancient Agora and near 
the road that led to the basilica of Saint Demetrius shows its prominent location. 


From Ioannis Cameniatis, who describes his agonized pursuit by the Saracens in 904, we extract 
the unique registrations for a couple of monasteries and churches, as the nunnery of Akroulliou 
situated to the western part of the upper city and the church of Saint Andreas, situated close to the 
northwestern part of the city and nearby the walls. Its identification with a newly excavated cross in 
square middle byzantine monastic church with graves, in the upper town, seems uncertain. 


In a most central part of the city has been estimated the location of the Prodromou monastery, 
mentioned in 946 from a chrysoboullon of the Iviron monastery. Its foundation is attributed to 
Constantinos Porfyrogennitos. The archaeological evidence identifies the Prodromou monastery to 
the ruins of a church with a burial chapel and aneiconic mural decoration, the so-called “iconoclastic 
church” of Thessaloniki. Its central place nearby the Leoforos caused the rapid conversion of the monastic 
catholicon to a mosque simultaneously with Panagia Acheiropoietos, namely in 1430. The contact of the 
Prodromou monastery to the everyday urban centre and life is testified not only by its location close to 
the Leoforos but also by the owning and handling of profane properties nearby, as houses and taverns 
which were facing on the main public road, according to the Iviron ms. no 52 of 1104. 


Another enigmatical and non-identified -though mostly studied- institution is the “Katafygi”, 
which is mentioned in texts from 1100 onwards. The name is attributed to an ecclesiastical 
institution and thanks to its importance all the neighborhood has been named after as Katafygi and 
especially as “geitonia” or “regeona” according to the Constantinopolitan city division. As Katafyri 
occupied all the area of the ancient Agora and of the Christian Megaloforos, it should be the most 
important region in the centre of the city nearby the “Leoforos” or “Mesi odos”. Otherwise, at least 
four ecclesiastic institutions have been erected all around. 
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From the same period there are written references for a 12^ century monastery complex 
dedicated to the Mother of God and attributed to Ilarion Mastounis. The proposed identification of 
its location with the site of the post byzantine church of Megali or Trani Panagia near the southeastern 
walls, seems plausible. The church functions until today under the name of Nea Panagia. 


Two other central monasteries that were functioned from the ninth century onwards were 
Agios Lucas and the nunnery of Agia Theodora. The first is mentioned in the Life of Agia Theodora 
in 818 and was located next to the Kassandreotiki Gate, eastwards and nearby the Leoforos and the 
“agora” «ὁ δὴ πλησίον τῆς ἀγορᾶς τῆς ἐπὶ τὴν Κασσανδρεωτικὴν ἰούσης πύλην διάκειται». 


Concerning Agia Theodora the information is much richer and it is supported by the excavation 
data. Located on the same horizontal axis of the metropolitan church of Agia Sophia, the nunnery 
of Agios Stefanos already existed in the first decades of the 9% century during the iconoclastic 
period and was later renamed as Agia Theodora, honoring the first myrrh-spouted female saint of 
Thessaloniki. The small three-aisled middle byzantine basilica keeps the characteristics of a small 
catholicon with a synthronon and a south aisled destined for burial purposes. The incorporation 
of the monastery into the urban life of Thessaloniki is testified by its everyday functions. In this 
institution the newly appeared phenomenon of myrrh-spouting is inaugurated in Thessaloniki, thus 
transforming the location into a sanctified urban place of pilgrimage. Moreover, the everyday life 
of Saint Theodora informs us about her responsibilities for providing all the necessaries for the 
nunnery from the marketplace: «ἐπὶ τὴν ἀγορὰν ἐξιοῦσα ... διὰ τὴν τῶν ὠνίων εὐθηνίαν. Kai μέγα 
φορτίον ξύλων ἤ τινων ἄλλων ἐπὶ τοῖς ὤμοις φέρουσα διὰ τῆς ἀγορᾶς μέσον ἐβάδιζεν.» 


A number of small monastic institutions have been excavated in the recent years. Among them 
we discern the anonymous church on Vyzantos street in the upper town, a small catholicon of the 
11% century with a cross formed burial crypt. 


For the most prominent of the church institution in Thessaloniki, the church of Panagia ton 
Chalkeon (1028) of the protospatharios and katepano Lagouvardias Christoforos, we support that it 
functioned as the catholicon of an urban monastery complex. It is located in the middle of the lower 
part of the Byzantine city, near the main road, very close to the ancient forum and the byzantine 
“Megalophoros” and integrated in the famous region of “Katafygi” The cross-in-square type with 
the condensed dimensions, the strong architectural similarities with renowned middle byzantine 
constantinopolitan monasteries and the private character of the building allude to relevant burial 
and monastic institutions in Constantinople, founded by supreme officials and used from their 
owners as private places for burial and monastic purposes, deprived of any public or parish use. 


The Middle Byzantine church of Christophoros is the result of a substantial donation on behalf 
of an imperial official, who imitated the imperial dignitaries of Constantinople, during an epoch of 
prosperity. The stable status-quo lead to the realization of big public works in Thessaloniki, such as 
the renovation of the fortifications and the erection of private monasteries founded by illustrious 
donors. Panagia ton Chalkeon, as part of the so-called “Macedonian Renaissance,’ functioned 
without interruption for four centuries and enjoyed renovations that only a large independent 
monastery, in a predominant position in the city, could have had. 


Consequently the middle byzantine urban scenery of the city gives a very dense covering with 
ecclesiastical establishments and monasteries incorporated to the urban life either in the low or in 
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the upper city. Very revealing is the same picture that we gain from the medieval Constantinople 
as well, where new monastic establishments of the middle byzantine period occupy central sites 
correlated to the administrative and commercial life of the city. As a matter of fact the combination 
and the parallel development of the two big byzantine cities are obvious. 


The abovementioned features constitute strong elements for the exaltation of the monastic 
activity within Thessaloniki, as it is otherwise proved by the texts of Kameniatis and Eustathios 
archbishop of Thessaloniki, and also by sporadic mentions in the saints Lifes of Theodoros Stouditis, 
Sainte Theodora and Saint Gregorios Dekapolitis, who reveal us the image of a city plentiful of 
monasteries in the most frequented and prominent locations parallel to the commercial urban life. 
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Sponsorship of Religious Institutions in Thessaloniki and Its Periphery 
during the 11% and 12" C.: A Synthetic Approach 


The last years of the Macedonian dynasty witnessed an increase of interest from the court's 
part for sponsoring new monastic foundations especially within Constantinople. We get a glimpse 
of this activity following the deeds of Romanos Argyros and Constantine Monomachos, both 
husbands of the infamous Zoe, niece of Basil II. 


Whereas Basil II is known for his austerity and the fact that few ecclesiastic foundations could 
be connected to his benevolence, Zoe’s husbands founded two of the most famous middle Byzantine 
institutions in the Capital. Although the buildings only survive in ruins, what we know from the 
historic record is enough to inform of the grandeur endowed to them by their sponsors. Romanos 
founded the Perivleptos monastery while Constantines foundation was the Mangana Monastery 
dedicated to St. George. 


It is precisely this emphasis to the overall size and lavishness of the institutions that makes the 
study of these cases of court patronage so important for the development of the institution in later 
periods. From what survives we get that the katholika in both institutions were quite large. In fact, it 
seems that these churches were domed but not of the cross-in-square typology which limits the overall 
size. They were domed structures raised in platforms, an indication for the desire to create institutions 
that secured visibility and through them also for the sponsors’ activity of piety and benevolence. 


Both churches have been cited as possible models for the roughly contemporary Hosios Lukas’ 
main church which fortunately survives almost intact albeit with no clue to a secure dating or possible 
sponsor connection. Hosios Lukas has been credited among others to Monomachos. His patronage of 
religious architecture got quite infamous and he is credited with trying to overcome the achievements 
of Justinian, at the time considered one of history greatest patrons especially of churches. 


When Psellos accuses Manomachos for trying to outdo Justinian, he is referring both to the 
size and the lavishness of his foundations. Monomachos is associated through fact or legend with 
the construction of the Nea Moni Katholikon in Chios, a fact that tells more about his legend and 
the way religious sponsorship was viewed in the periphery and less about the actual connections 
and political activity of its founder. 


Interestingly though this church is characterized by the alteration of a cross-in-square design 
in a way as to get a far larger dome. Visibility and size go hand in hand and can account for the 
need to create a bigger building associated with imperial patronage with political overtones. After 
all the church has an octagonal base which provides the missing link between Hosios Lukas and 
Constantinopolitan architecture. 
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Monomachos’ patronage extended to the Holy land and especially Jerusalem matching thus 
Justinian’s activity in Palestine. It seems that both Constantine and Romanos followed the example 
of imperial patronage as a means for strengthening their political position. 


Following the end of the Macedonian dynasty, their affinity for religious patronage was 
continued both by the Komnenos and the Doukas family that struggled between them for domination 
of politics at court and the throne. Key political figures of the period appear as sponsors of religious 
institutions and whatever might have been their motives the result is a completely altered landscape 
of ecclesiastical institutions and buildings in the Capital. 


Indeed, it is mainly the churches of the last part of the 11% and the 12" c. that still dominate 
Constantinople, proving the flourishing of ecclesiastic patronage of the time. Most of them have 
been identified with known institutions from the historic record. Others remain obscure, yet they 
feature prominently due to their size and apparent importance. Many more are known from the 
sources but apparently no longer exist or no remnants of them have been found. 


The core of the Katholikon of the Chora Monastery was constructed for Maria Doukaina, 
mother-in-law of Alexios I, while the church identified with the Katholikon of Christ Pantepoptes 
is what is left from the institution founded by Alexios’ mother Maria Dalassena. It has been already 
noted that both women used their monasteries as a safe setting far from the men-guarded-palace 
to develop their plotting and intrigues that brought their favorite Alexios to the throne. Most of the 
Komnenoi are known to have sponsored monasteries in the Capital, some of them fairly prominent 
like the Evergetes and the Pantokrator. Ecclesiastic institutions founded in the capital became a 
very prominent habit of the court until Manuel Komnenos degreed that none of his relatives should 
practice it again, an act that proves the political importance of this activity. 


In Constantinople, apart from the known institutions, or the ones that have been securely 
identified, there are others that have been dated to the 12" c. through archaeological investigation 
either through their inscriptions or stylistically. These include the church known as Kalenderhane 
Camii, the Kilise Camii, the Gül Camii and the main church of the Pammakaristos monastery, also 
linked to the Komnenoi through epigraphic evidence. 


Far from the capital there are some churches linked to sponsorship from the court like Isaac 
Komnenos foundation of the Kosmosoteira in Thrace and the small church of Saint Panteleimon in 
Nerezi (near modern Skopje) also linked to a Komnenian patron. These help illustrate the way this 
activity appeared in the periphery. 


In the rest of Macedonia several churches could be ascribed to the 12" c. although this is far 
from certain. They include the metropolis of Serres, several smaller churches in or around Kastoria 
and the wider area of northwestern Macedonia (including the area around Florina, Prespes and 
Aiani). Similarly, some of the churches of Mount Athos could be dated to the same period. Further 
to the north in present-day Bulgaria and Serbia several churches are dated to the same period, none 
of them as big or lavish as those in Constantinople. 


It is thus very peculiar to find that in Thessaloniki the record for church buildings for the 11" 
and 12° c. is surprisingly small with only one church, the Panagia Chalkeon, dating to the 11% с. There 
are other small churches found through rescue excavations and dated inconclusively to this period 
but far from being certain they are of little architectural importance too. Another church linked to 
Thessaloniki is the one found today in Chortiates that has been dated to the 12° c. for stylistic reasons. 
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Therefore, we can only wonder on the difference in the situation found between the Capital 
and Thessaloniki. Does this have to do with the development of urban monasticism and the way this 
was implemented? Another of this round tables papers deals with this issue in Thessaloniki. It seems 
that there is no record of important monastic foundations in Thessaloniki apart for the famous 
Monastery of Akapniou linked to Basill II. Of course there were other monasteries in Thessaloniki 
at the period, but what was their place in the urban tissue, what was their size and prominence 
is a question yet unanswered. And since Panagia Chalkeon represents the only securely recorded 
aristocratic foundation one wonders if it was an exceptional case both with regard of its placing to 
the city’s center and its prominence. But is this all there was? 


The lack of clear indications for religious institutions of the 11% and the 12" с. is all the more 
mysterious when compared to the abundance of conspicuous evidence for the Palaiologan period. 
Thessaloniki’s cityscape is still dominated by 13% and 14% c. churches. Although most of them are 
unidentified the historic record points to prominent individuals and members of the court who 
resided in Thessaloniki at the time and most probably acted as sponsors for them. This could well 
mean a change of status quo for Thessaloniki between the Komnenian and the Palaiologan period 
but this seems only natural given the dramatic changes brought about by the first part of the 13" c. 
and the view we get from the sources. 


The absence of church architecture from Thessaloniki dating to the 12" с. is yet more puzzling 
if we take a look at central Greece and the Peloponnese. The catalogue of churches dated to the 
11° and mainly to 12'c. is more than impressive both for the cities and the countryside in central 
Greece and the Peloponnese. In Athens and Attica alone there are around 40 churches that have 
been ascribed in modern scholarship to this period, some of them quite impressive like the Sotera 
Lykodemou, the Kapnikarea, the Hagioi Apostoloi of Agora etc. The same is true for the Peloponnese 
where impressive churches like Areia Mone in Nafplion, the so-called Hagia Sofia in Monemvasia 
and the church at Christianoi in Messenia have been dated to the 12" c. 


Since the study of church architecture has developed more or less following art-historical 
methodologies and rarely taking into account issues of historic context (social-economic- 
institutional etc.) it is not surprising to find such great differences that have not been addressed 
either by archaeologists or historians. Moreover, we lack a synthetic view of the 12" c. that would 
explore aspects of material culture and social history juxtaposing the capital against the peripheries. 


Returning to Thessaloniki we know from the sources that there was already a prominent 
athonite presence in the city mainly through acquisition of numerous properties (houses, orchards 
and workshops) by Mt Athos’ monasteries. Unfortunately, we know little of their actual extend and 
if there were other monastic dependencies connected to them including church buildings. 


Therefore, compared to Constantinople, Thessaloniki’s urban image with regards to church 
architecture offers a far more intriguing aspect between the two distinct periods. During the 11" 
and 128 с. Constantinople’s prominence as а place for imperial and aristocratic religious patronage 
is unmatched by Thessaloniki's record. On the contrary during the 13" and the 14% с. this statement 
is reversed. Thessaloniki becomes a city of monastic institutions whose presence is apparent through 
the high level of church architecture still surviving to prove that. Not that Constantinople lacks 
Palaiologan religious patronage but it extends mainly to already existing institutions and not new 
buildings like in Thessaloniki. 
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Religious patronage is an activity that requires funds that will produce no economic outcome. 
The 12" c. in Constantinople leaves the impression of an aristocracy both willing and able to sustain 
such projects. The image we gain from the historic record for a vibrant economy relates well with 
this picture. It also points to a surplus of assets gathered at the hands of aristocratic landowning 
families including the imperial family who could afford such lavish extravagances. This doesnt 
mean that Thessaloniki was a poor city at the time. It is probably the reflection of a different socio- 
economic structure reflected in the absence of prominent religious patronage. 


On the other hand, turning back to the state of research regarding south Greece this image 
informs our knowledge of the status of Thessaloniki differently. Apparently south Greece, especially 
Attica and the larger region including Boeotia and Corinth, had a flourishing economy during 
the 11% and the 12" c. Yet it is far from certain that any of the surplus created from production, 
processing and trade of goods remained in the hands of locals or was absorbed through heavy 
taxation towards the capital and the hands of the court. 


It is much more probable that the peripheries of the Byzantine state were heavily exploited 
through taxation during the 11% and the 12" c., a fact that is reflected in the period's sources coming 
from these areas. On the other hand, if we turn our attention to imperial or aristocratic patronage 
in the provinces during this period, from Thessalonikis Panagia Chalkeon to the Kosmosoteira 
in Thrace, Saint Panteleimon in Nerezi, the Nea Moni in Chios, the Katholikon of the Patmos 
monastery or churches built in Cyprus, most of them are not as impressive and monumental as 
those ascribed to the same period in central and southern Greece, where usually they are credited 
to local initiative. 


From the above brief survey of religious sponsorship in the 11% and the 12% c. we can deduce 
that it was a favorite practice for the aristocracy and the court and in rare cases it reached to the 
periphery. Thessalonikis mysterious lack of prominent church institutions dated to this period 
reflects the situation of a highly centralized economy exploiting any surplus created by local 
economies through heavy taxation from the Capital. This is reflected in the lavishness of church 
architecture of the 12" c. created there. 


Ontheother hand, the point observed for 11% and 12% c. Thessaloniki help us rethink the situation 
of church architecture in central and southern Greece where a great number of ecclesiastic institutions 
(some rivaling those in Constantinople) have been ascribe for stylistic reasons to this period. 


It seems we are in need ofa different approach in order to asses better the period's architectural 
production. Sponsorship and study of its sources offer an excellent starting point. 
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Retour au port de Thessalonique 


Il faut toujours semer derrière soi un prétexte pour revenir, quand on part 
(Alessandro Baricco, Océan mer) 


Au cours de l'été 1185, vers la fin de la période comnène, une expédition militaire attaque 
la ville : les Normands lassiegent par terre et par mer. Enfin, ce sera par les remparts orientaux 
qu'ils pénétreront en ville. Mais ils avaient aussi essayé d'attaquer par le côté Sud, en portant leurs 
navires au plus près des fortifications maritimes. Voici ce que nous dit Eustathe : « Du còté de la 
mer il пу avait pas de lutte : le secteur près de la muraille nétait pas rempli d'eau, car on était en été, 
la mer narrivait pas jusquaux murs et il пу avait pas deau profonde a proximité des fortifications ». 
Pendant l'été donc la mer nétait pas assez haute pour atteindre les fortifications maritimes, et il ne 
s'agissait pas de marées, mais de la vase qui sétait déposée, d'autant plus que la base de ces murs 
avait été rongée par la mer ; en effet la situation nétait pas la méme au début du X° siècle : lorsque les 
pirates sarrasins sen prirent a la ville le 29 juillet 904 (encore pendant lete), ils parvinrent avec leurs 
bateaux près des murailles : en construisant une sorte de pont suspendu avec les màts et les rames 
des bateaux, ils se hissèrent à hauteur des murs et pénétrèrent en ville. Le stratège avait essayé de les 
empêcher de sapprocher des fortifications en jetant en mer des sarcophages, ce qui voulait dire que 
le niveau de l'eau nétait pas très élevé, mais la navigation devait toujours étre possible. En mars 1430, 
les Vénitiens, maîtres de Thessalonique, fuirent la ville siégée par les Ottomans, en passant par le 
tzerembolon pour atteindre leur navire. C'est justement le tzérembolon qui nous interpelle. 


La fausse hypothèse selon laquelle le tzérembolon était une jetée se prolongeant dans la mer 
avec la forme d'un coude n'aurait pas mérité dêtre discutée, si un récent article parlant du port de 
Thessalonique пу avait fait référence. Eustathe de Thessalonique, dans son Commentaire à l’Iliade, 
nous dit clairement que le tzérembolon était un collecteur portant les eaux usagées dans la mer, et 
que les Thessaloniciens l'appelaient de la sorte, au lieu de ovpryyéupoAov : le mot était écorché par les 
κοινολεκτοῦσι dans la forme συρέμπολον / τζυρέμβολον. D'ailleurs le mot désigne un ὑπόνομος qui 
porte les eaux usagées hors des forteresses, et les Actes du monastère Saint-Jean-Prodrome sur le Mont 
Ménécée mentionnent un tzérembolon dans le kastron de Zichna. L'identification entre le tzérembolon 
et le διατείχισμα par lequel (selon Jean Anagnostes) les Vénitiens fuirent la ville en 1430, est le fruit d'une 
mauvaise interprétation : cest justement par le tout-à-l'égout que les superbes Vénitiens se sauvent, tels 
des rats. l'existence d'un collecteur débouchant à proximité du port est d'ailleurs confirmée par le 
récit de Camitiatès : la population captive amassée près du port souffrit de la soif à un point tel que 
certains buvaient l'eau sortant des égouts : « nous étions tous accablés par la soif ; nous priâmes alors 
ceux qui nous surveillaient de nous laisser boire au moins de leau qui coulait à cet endroit ... cette eau, 
qui provenait des latrines de toute la ville, était capable de tuer sans mal ceux qui la buvaient ». 
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Mais au-dela de la question onomastique, reste avant tout a déterminer si une jetée existait et 
quelle était sa forme. Le plan dressé par A. Strucken 1905, suivi par tous les chercheurs, présente 
une jetée en forme de coude, qui sétend vers la mer, à partir de l'angle SO du port. Mais aucune 
trace physique ne nous permet d'affirmer sa présence, à l'exception d'un bout de mur, qui a été 
mis a jour dans l'angle SO du port. Faute de fouilles archéologiques et avec le triste constat que la 
muraille maritime fut détruite en 1870, nous ne pouvons donc que proposer des images virtuelles, 
en essayant de respecter ce que les sources nous disent. 


Peu nombreuses sont les certitudes sur lesquelles nous pouvons fonder nos réflexions. Le port 
avait été construit au IV° siècle par Constantin, lequel voulut у placer une flotte imposante lors de 
sa guerre contre Licinius. On dit que Constantin avait « creusé » le port, méme si nous pouvons 
imaginer qu'au lieu d'effectuer cette opération compliquée, il aurait pu faire remblayer la côte, de 
façon à ce que le port se trouvat à l’intérieur par rapport au rivage. Tout au long de la mer il y avait 
des fortifications, et deux tours surgissaient de part et d’autre de l'entrée du port. Ces fortifications 
nétaient pas si imposantes, ou tout au moins étaient-elles en mauvais état au début du ІХ“ siècle, lors 
de l'attaque des pirates sarrasins. D'ailleurs, déjà en 619, lors du siège par les Slaves, l'accès au port 
nétait pas protégé, ce qui obligea les habitants à construire des défenses provisoires. 


Nous disposons également d'une description rapide du port dans le récit sur la prise de 
Thessalonique par les pirates en 904 : Caminiatès nous dit que sa forme est carrée : « Un port 
remarquable de forme courbe a été creusé, qui offre une entrée profonde aux navires : le port nest pas 





troublé par le remous que provoquent les vents et le mouillage est à l'abri des vagues. Un architecte a 


séparé le port du reste de la mer : par le biais d'une digue, il а contrarié l'impétuosité des flots … la mer 


... Sélance vers la terre ferme, mais elle est arrêtée par cette digue ... l'eau fait un cercle magnifique, 





et le courant est poussé de part et dautre vers la ville ... Le port est carré et présente quatre coins ». 





Bien que les écrivains mélangent souvent des images rhétoriques à la réalité, les renseignements 
fournis par Caminitès sont très précis et correspondent à la topographie du port au début du Хе 
siècle, avec une forme arrondie (au Nord), tout en présentant une physionomie rendue carrée par 
ses quatre coins, et une digue artificielle qui empêche la déferlante des vagues. 


Comme il est fort peu probable que des travaux aient été entrepris dans la période qui précède 
le X° siècle, au vu du contexte économique et en raison du fait que les murailles maritimes, selon le 
même Caminiatès, se trouvaient en mauvais état, nous pouvons imaginer que le port avait la même 
forme au VIF siècle, époque du Recueil des Miracles de Saint Démétrius, lequel nous parle du siège 
que les Slaves infligèrent à Thessalonique. 


Les Slaves se servirent des monoxyla, petites embarcations par lesquelles ils essayèrent de 
pénétrer dans le port et de débarquer sur les quais, au cœur même de la ville. Les habitants avaient 
construit des remparts de fortune en bois, et fixé sur terre des pièges pour empêcher les ennemis de 
s'approcher. Les Slaves se partagèrent en deux groupes, l'un attaquant près de l'ekklésiastike skala, 
l'autre se dirigeant vers le port. Or, le probléme est que nous ne savons pas où se trouvait l’ekklésiastikè 
skala : il est possible que celui-ci était un petit port secondaire situé dans la partie est du rivage de 
la ville, en correspondance et en relation avec l'ancien palais impérial, ou bien un endroit du « port 
de Constantin », donc sis dans l'angle Quest de la ville. Je serais plutôt de l'opinion selon laquelle la 
première solution est la bonne. Les deux groupes de Slaves connurent un sort différent : les monoxyla 
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des premiers sentrechoquérent dans le remous de la bataille et coulérent en entrainant la perte des 
hommes qui se trouvaient a leur bord. Quant au deuxième groupe, qui se dirigeait vers le port pour 
entrer directement dans la ville, « à cause du grand élan les navires débouchèrent à l'extérieur (du 
port : ἀποστομωσάντων) en séchouant a lextérieur sur la plage, car les Slaves ne parvinrent pas a 
les retenir ». Il me semble que le mot utilisé indique bien que les monoxyla « débouchent », qu'ils 
sortent d’un canal ou de la bouche d’un canal, vers l'extérieur, avant de terminer leur course sur la 
plage, ой ils sont rattrapés par les citoyens sortis des fortifications, et tués. 


Cela nous donne l'image d'un port devant lequel se trouvait une digue (comme nous le dit 
Caméniatès), digue dessinant une sorte de canal entre la mer, le port et le rivage. Les Slaves, qui vinrent 
avec leurs chaloupes de la partie orientale de la ville (comme le texte nous le précise précédemment), 
senfilérent dans ce canal ou bras de mer artificiel et au lieu de virer sur la droite pour entrer dans 
le port - dont lentrée était rendue difficile par la présence de bateaux dobstruction disposés par 
les Thessaloniciens - ou sur la gauche pour reprendre le large, ils allérent tout droit, séchouant sur 
la plage qui se trouvait à l'Ouest. Par conséquent, la digue était parallèle au port et éventuellement 
aux fortifications maritimes ; elle devait avoir deux entrées, l'une orientale et l'une occidentale. Mais 
jusquoü cette digue allait-elle vers l'Est ? Est-ce quelle arrivait jusqu'à la tour orientale, à lemplacement 
dot surgit aujourd'hui la Tour blanche ? Je le soupconne, mais seules des fouilles pourraient nous le 
dire. Enfin, de quelle largeur était le canal se trouvant entre la digue et les murs ? 


Imaginer la présence d'un canal qui séparait la mer des murs maritimes permet de mieux 
comprendre certains indices présents dans les sources, comme par exemple lexpression de 
Caminiatès « la тег... est arrêtée par cette digue ... l'eau fait un cercle magnifique, et le courant est 
poussé de part et dautre vers la ville » ; ou encore le fait que, lors de l'attaque des pirates en 904, les 
Grecs essayérent dempécher les navires ennemis de sapprocher de la ville en jetant des sarcophages : 
ils les jetérent dans le canal, car la mer arrivait jusquaux murailles. Ce canal pourrait avoir été 
envahi par la vase au cours des siécles, et à lépoque comnéne, comme nous le dit Eustathe, il nétait 
plus navigable pendant l'été. En 1430 il ne devait pas être accessible, car les Vénitiens passèrent par 
les égouts avant de rejoindre leurs navires, lesquels devaient mouiller au-delà de la digue. 


П y a encore un détail qui mérite d'être présenté. Dans le ХГУ θαῦμα du plus ancien recueil 
des Miracles de saint Démétrius, les Slaves attaquent encore une fois du cóté de la mer pour entrer 
dans le port. Voici le texte : « les machines les plus puissantes et en grand nombre y furent transportées 
par les ennemis ... ils envisagérent de poser sur la mer la plate-forme de bois (τὴν ξύλινον γῆν), grace 
à laquelle ils pensaient pouvoir pénétrer dans le port de la ville, et qui fut rejetée à la mer et détruite 
par un artifice de Dieu seul, et non d'un homme ». L'auteur sadresse à un public qui connaissait 
probablement les événements. Mais lorsqu'il parle de la plate-forme de bois, fait-il référence à 
une invention des ennemis, à une machine de guerre qu'ils avaient porté jusqu'au port et dont les 
habitants impressionné se souvenaient, ou bien d'une plate-forme qui se trouvait déjà sur place et 
que les Slaves détachérent de son point d'ancrage pour la pousser vers le port ? Certes, le fait que 
les ennemis aient pu emporter des machines de guerre nous fait pencher pour la première lecture. 
Cependant, il se peut que la « terre de bois » ait été une plate-forme déjà présente sur-place, ce qui 
nous donnerait une idée des aménagements du port devant permettre le transport des marchandises 
entre la jetée, les quais et les navires mouillant à l'intérieur. 
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en TERI _ ΜΕΑΦΕΞΟΝΦΥΟΝ _- 


rune MA PCA ER = 


Plan du port de Thessalonique, lors du siège par les Slaves. Le plan a été élaboré dans P. 
Odorico «Το βυζαντινὸ λιμάνι της Θεσσαλονίκης », à partir du plan de la ville de С. Vélénis, Τα 
τείχη της Θεσσαλονίκης. cit. 


Le port de Thessalonique joua un röle essentiel durant toute l’histoire de la ville byzantine, mais 
il demandait des entretiens constants. Faute de moyens, la vase le rendit peu praticable, puisquà 
l'époque comnène il apparaît à sec pendant l'été. Après les Byzantins, les Ottomans enterrèrent 
le port, et à sa place fut construit un quartier, aujourd’hui τά λαδάδικα, seul quartier construit a 
l'extérieur de la ville jusqu'à la fin du XIX" siècle. 
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City and Society in The Capture of Thessaloniki by Eustathios: 
Realism of the “Earlier Renaissance” versus Idealization 


The Treaty of Eustathios, Metropolitan of Thessaloniki, on the capture of Thessaloniki by the 
Normans of Sicily in 1185 has been discussed for the literary genre to which it belonged and has 
been evaluated in the context of the rest of Eustathios’ works for the new literary and aesthetic 
style it displays. Various literary genres have been detected in the work. Elements of the threnos or 
of an epitaphios logos for the city’s sufferings have been discerned; similarities with an enkomion 
have been detected; characteristics of an invective (psogos) can be recognized in the attacks to the 
emperor Andronikos I Komnenos (1183-1185) and to David Komnenos, son of Manuel Komnenos, 
the military commander during the siege; and also the genre of apologia has been proposed (Angold, 
Odorico) with which Eustathios attempted to dissociate himself from Andronikos and David, after 
Andronikos deposition and death in disgrace. In this case, Eustathios would have been primarily 
concerned with his own future in the new dynasty. The emphasis of the apologetic tone of the text 
could be explained partly by Eustathios’ need to declare his distance from Andronikos in order to 
favorably approach the new emperor, and partly to avert any renewal of hostile actions by his flock 
in Thessaloniki, caused in the past by his attempted reforms of the Church. The latter explanation is 
based on the epilogue of the text. 


In the preface of his Treaty Eustathios explains his goal in writing the account of the capture 
of Thessaloniki. He distinguishes his work from narratives of city captures written by historians 
(πόλεων ἁλώσεις ἱστορούμεναι) who were not eye witnesses of the events, and who occasionally 
display a theological point of view, embellish the style with ekphraseis of places and monuments, 
and whose account is not accurate. He, as eyewitness, will incorporate all these stylistic elements 
to a lesser degree, and he will focus on the catastrophe (μόνῳ πλεονάζειν ὀφείλων τῷ πάθει). Thus 
he will produce an emotional text. Since clergymen reduce the mourning for catastrophic events, 
consequently, he will adjust the language of his text accordingly. Being a clergyman he will use 
other narrative techniques (συγγραφικὰ εἴδη) with restraint and of course he will not use rumors. 
The account will begin with the description of the catastrophe because the nature of the event itself 
requires a treatment in a tragic fashion (τραγικεύσασθαι). Then, when the pain is relieved and 
the author of this disaster is condemned, Eustathios will narrate the events in a style sometimes 
simple and sometimes polished. At the end Eustathios will conclude as a historian by presenting 
the sins which caused these disasters (κατὰ μέθοδον διδασκαλικὴν). This treatment of his subject 
is appropriate to the time the treaty was read and published, namely the holy days of fasting. Thus, 
the text will end in a kind of ecclesiastical instruction (ὡς αποτελευτᾶν τὸν λόγον εἰς διδασκαλίαν 
ἐκκλησιαστικὴν) appropriate to an ecclesiastical author. 


Indeed, the work displays various narrative techniques, some fully and others less developed. 
The refined style of the author adheres only partly to the rhetorical tradition, for the dominant 
feeling is passion, expressed in various ways in the text. The term pathos is recurring. The work will 
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necessarily start from the disaster (ἄρξεται δὲ ὁ ὑποτεταγμένος λόγος ἀναγκαίως ἐξ αὐτοῦ πάθους). 
Strong images of human sufferings illustrate the degree of the catastrophe and give a tragic tone to 
the narrative. One such example is the description of people caught by a gate, crushed by it, with 
their bodies half in and half out of the gate. The scenes of the pillage of the city by the Latins and the 
sufferings of the citizens are realistic, tragic and detailed. It is surprising that in tragic descriptions 
of human sufferings Eustathios intentionally inserts fanny scenes to ridicule individuals and also 
to offer a moment of relief from the intense emotions aroused by the tragic narrative. He explains 
that he chooses to mix a little sweetness with a bitter sequence of the account. For example, David’s 
behavior is characterized as ridiculous (γελοῖον) when he is compared to a bucket going down a 
well on a cord, to a barnyard fowl at feeding time, and to a woman. 


Eustathios reveals the causes of the capture of Thessaloniki: the bad administration at 
Constantinople and at Thessaloniki, the emperor Andronikos and the military commander David, 
whose destructive acts affected the inhabitants of Thessaloniki. David is depicted as idle, and 
preferring to perish together with Thessaloniki for fear of Andronikos. For this reason, in a lengthy 
account, Eustathios relates the conspiracy after the death of Manuel Komnenos and the ascent of 
Andronikos to the throne, and his changed behavior once he became emperor. 


Although Eustathios was a conservative ecclesiastic, he expresses a new spirit by recognizing 
“novelty’, which was unacceptable in the Byzantine political ideology. In the description of the mob 
of Constantinople the leaders of the mob are condemned as wicked men, eager for revolution, and 
popular demagogues. Yet the concept of “novelty” is appreciated as a natural inclination of human 
nature. People are fond of novelty (φιλόκαινος) desiring new events (καινῶν ξυμβάντων) and expecting 
that time will revive people by a new stimulus after another (ἐγκαινίζειν). Although in all his works 
Eustathios appears a devoted man of the Church and promoted strict monastic rules in a changing 
society, his view on human nature and historical development were very “progressive”. He is the first 
to praise the political system of Venice as the closest to the “mixed constitution” of the Roman Empire, 
and in an oration (1180) in praise of the public banquets on the occasion of Emperor Manuels son 
betrothal, Eustathios promotes the idea that innovation and progress are necessary. 


When the enemy surrounded Thessaloniki and the fleet entered the harbor, it was clear that 
there was no way out of the siege. Eustathios admits his personal weakness because of the fear he 
felt; he wanted to leave the city and save himself. But he held back and decided to stay because the 
military commander did not want Eustathios to be saved, and because the people declared that they 
would not stay should the metropolitan decided to leave. Personal feelings caused by the fearful and 
agonizing events are intertwined with an attack against David and his obligations to his flock. 


Eustathios offers very perceptive images of Thessaloniki social classes. The upper class was 
concerned for its own safety, while the lower class was left to defend the city. The behavior of members 
of the upper class is criticized: the wealthy citizens left the city, hired common people and took them 
with them, thus depriving the city of its defenders. Similar is the behavior of Constantinoples wealthy 
inhabitants during the siege by the Crusaders in 1204. Those who remained in Thessaloniki to fight were 
not people of the upper and middle classes, but thieves and brutes full of savagery. Their passion for their 
city became uncontrollable as they were thirsty for battle and hungry for barbarian flesh. The role of the 
social classes in defending the city is reversed. Eustathios draws an image of a society in crisis. 
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Eustathios inserts in his account detailed descriptions of cloths, a trend known from other 
authors in the 11° and 12™ centuries, when cities were developing and the middle class begun to 
prosper. Appearance played of course important role in investing the members of the upper class 
with prestige, and dignity. Eustathios descriptions of clothes are used as a means to ridicule. David 
wore breeches and sandals of the last fashion and a strange red hat. This hat was of Iberian fashion 
with many folds and fitting closely in the lower part except for the front where it broadened to 
protect him from the sun. This description undermines David's military ability. Also the detailed 
description of the Latins with short hair and shaved, and with different dresses and impressive hats, 
aimed at ridiculing them in the eyes of the Byzantines. 


In the description of the siege and its aftermath the social order is eloquently subverted with 
strong images of destruction, death and sacrilege mingled with hilarious scenes. 


The Treaty on the capture of Thessaloniki offers information on the city’s topography: the 
acropolis entrance, the eastern tower, gates, the gate of the Asomatoi, the Golden Gate, a tower over 
a gate, the lower city, a cistern on the acropolis, a building Zavareion, the church of St. Nicholas, a 
house in which it was believed that St. Demetrios lived, the “brotherhood of the Myrobletes” which 
organized a litany of the Virgin’s icon and defined the stations, the agora, the hippodrome, dirt 
roads, description of the house in which Eustathios was kept captive (two storey, with a garden and 
a small bath), church bells, a hostel of the Church. 


The central theme of the work being the military events during the siege and the city’s 
capture, their description is detailed and passionate. It also reveals the behavior of specific groups 
(military units, wealthy citizens, common people, and clergymen). Lastly, it includes the personal 
views, behavior and feelings of Eustathios. The wealth of Thessaloniki and its power is stressed 
in the narrative: golden and silver items with double or multiple layers of gold and silver, books, 
fine, silk and flimsy fabrics, aromatic and sophisticated products. Such accounts give Eustathios 
the opportunity not only to mourn for the lost wealth and beauty of the city, but also to contrast 
Thessaloniki’s urban life with that of the invaders. Eustathios comments that all these fine products 
which Thessalonikis urban population enjoyed were not appreciated by the Latins who, being 
barbarians, valued only iron objects. 


Eustathios ends his account with an epilogue, as in tragedies and for his didactic purpose defines 
the sins which caused Thessaloniki’ pillage: the oldest sin envy, arrogance, slander, big lies, avarice, 
slander in the courts, high interest for small loans, ephemeral friendship, hard punishment for those 
who committed small errors, disrespect and mockery of the sacred things, and perjury when contracts 
were annulled. In this list of sins, most of which are found in other ecclesiastical works, one can easily 
discern reference to Eustathios personal concerns and bitter feelings because of his flocks hostility in 
the past. The tragedy of Thessaloniki has been artfully turned into a personal issue; the didactic message 
at the end of the work became a reminder of his personal sufferings by his flock and the sufferings 
of the inhabitants a punishment by God. It has been suggested (Angold) that the reason of the clash 
between Eustathios and his flock was his mission, upon arriving from Constantinople, to impede 
trends of independence from the central administration, a phenomenon well known in other cities 
of the empire, as well as attempts of the metropolitan to impose on the city’s life an ecclesiastical view 
instead of the very secular festivals and communal activities. It is important to note that in Eustathios’ 
works is found reference to the “assembly” (ἀγορὰ) or council-chamber (βουλευτήριον), the council 
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(βουλὴ), and of men who manipulated these urban bodies to take power in the cities. This is a unique 
reference in the sources of this period. Eustathios not only had discerned this development but he was 
innovative in pointing to it and did not stick to the traditional views of Byzantine society. 


In Eustathios Treaty we discern passionate images of the city, full of realism as projected 
through the personal experience of the author. The narrative of the text tracks the direction of the 
social and economic change of Byzantine Thessaloniki in the 12" century which resembles that of 
Italian “Earlier Renaissance” texts. Some of the main characteristics of this period are the following: 
political cynicism emerges, political ferocity rules; religious language and morality explain the 
historical events and assess political action by the standards of sin and virtue; the power and effect 
of money are expressed in a cold and direct way, revealing new perceptions of a new rising class of 
merchants; personal relations and feelings are depicted in public settings, and are marked by a sense 
of absence of barriers between private and public life; the discourse is marked by personal allusions 
and personal invective in a climate of distrust and passion; humor and laughter drain anxiety. 


Overall the text displays realism instead of idealization, which is dominant in traditional 
rhetorical works of city captures. Therefore the text expresses the trends of the new society in the 
12* century, marked by a great development of the urban communities and tendencies of self 
determination, by the ideas and taste of the emerging class of merchants, and by the commercial 
contacts with the Latins. 
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Thessalonike during the 11" Century 


Thessalonike, along with the rest of the Byzantine Empire, experienced great changes during 
the 11" century, which resulted to the glorious era of the Komnenoi. Unhappily, very few traces 
of the economic growth and the artistic activity of the town have survived that could allow safe 
considerations. Therefore, an overview of the artistic production of the region will be offered on the 
basis of the existing data and the textual evidence. 


Taking as a starting point the only surviving monument of the 11% century in town, the church 
of Panagia Chalkeon (1028), which offers a safe chronological basis, it will be attempted a review 
of several matters related to the political and religious changes. It is about a monument that, due 
to its exact dating and the attested political and social identity of the donor, offers useful tools for 
the attempted study. Moreover, its function and the conditions of its erection foreshadow several 
significant features of the Middle-Byzantine architecture. Besides the reasoning of the construction, 
and the use of the church, the importance of its wall paintings and its architectural features, the 
presentation will discuss the role and the office of the donor, let alone his relation to Italy and 
Constantinople. 


After all, Panagia Chalkeon illuminates several important factors of the historic evolution of 
the 11" century Thessalonike, which have not yet been entirely studied. 
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Reapproaching Iconoclasm. New Perspectives and Material 


The issue of Iconoclasm re-appeared intense in the last fifteen years on the foreground on the 
occasion of cultural destruction and devastation of figural representations by paramilitary forces 
in Afghanistan (March 2001) or by the ISIS explosion of the burial place of the prophet Jonah 
(Sunni mosque of Yunus, 25/7/2014) and the destruction of Palmyra (August 2015). In these cases 
vandalism appeared as a secular Iconoclasm!. 


Iconoclasm in the Byzantine Empire remains in several aspects a puzzling issue. Therefore new 
conferences, modern studies, new archaeological material and new proposals intend to offer more 
satisfactory explanations of such a crucial controversy spread inside and outside of the Byzantine Empire. 


New Conferences and Studies: During the last fifteen years a new boost was given to a better 
comprehension of Iconoclasm through related organized symposia’ and the new studies, which 
were published’. The publications were concentrated in two main branches: the relevant Sources“ 
and new aniconic Monuments’. 


The Sources: Most of the sources regarding Iconoclasm derive from Iconoclasm opponents 
and final winners of the dispute, while information in several hagiological texts was proven to be 
either inventions and legends, or later interpolations and embroideries attached by iconophile/ 
post-iconoclast writers. The critical edition of such texts provides today the researcher with new 
tools in order to investigate and conclude the reasons of birth and spread of Iconoclasm in the 
Byzantine Empire. On the ground of hagiographical texts, as the Vita of St. Steven the Younger 





1 J. Noyes, “Twentieth-century warfare and iconoclasm’, in: Striking Images, Iconoclasms Past and Present (eds St. Boldrick, 
L. Brubaker and R. Clay), Burlington 2013. 


2 See for example: Iconoclasm from Antiquity to Modernity. Conference held in 2009 at the University of Oslo; 17 an- 
iconisme dans l'art religieux byzantine. Colloque de Genève (1-3 Octobre 2009); Iconoclasm and Text Destruction in the An- 
cient Near East and Beyond (8-9 April 2011) University of Chicago; “Icons and Iconoclasm” at the University of Virgin- 
ia, Biannual Forum for Interdisciplinary Dialogue, Sept. 17 and 18, 2010. https://oi.uchicago.edu/research/symposia/ 
iconoclasm-and-text-destruction-ancient-near-east-and-beyond-0 


3 For example: G. Dagron, Decrire et peindre, Paris 2007; Iconoclasm and Iconoclash (eds. Wil. Asselt, P. Geest, Dan. Müller, 
Th. Salemink) Leiden 2007; Noble, Images, Iconoclasm, and the Carolingians, Philadelphia 2009; B. Brenk, The Apse, the Image and 
the Icon, Wiesbaden 2010; Iconoclasm From Antiquity to Modernity (ed. Kr. Kolrud, M. Prusac), Farnham 2014; Striking Images, Icon- 
oclasms Past and Present (eds Stacy Boldrick, Leslie Brubaker and Richard Clay), Burlington 2013; L’ aniconisme dans l'art religieux 
byzantine. Actes de colloque de Genève (1-3 Octobre 2009) (ed. M. Campagnolo, P. Magdalino, M. Martiniani-Reber, A-L. Rey), 
Geneva 2014. 

4 I. Brubaker, J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era (c. 680-850): The Sources: an annotated survey, Aldershot 2001. 

51. Brubaker, J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Ета с. 680-850: А History, Cambridge 2011; Selected Book-Reviews: Ch. 
Chotzakoglou, in Cypriot Studies 75 (2011) 537-548; Ath. Markopoulos, in BZ 105 (2012) 842ff; В. Ceulemans Byzantion 82 (2012) 
528-9; D. Krausmuller, in English Historical Review 127 (2012) 1182-4; El. Boek, in Speculum 88/3 (2013) 767-770; A. Louth, in Jour- 
nal of Theological Studies 64.1 (2013) 2898: К. Knaapi, in Arctos 47 (2013) 347-8; J. Herrin, in The Journal of Ecclesiastical History 6 
(2014) 857-866. 
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several theories were constructed and places, as Cyprus? and Crimea were falsely considered in the 
international bibliography as iconoclastic shelters, even after the publication of the critical edition 
of hagiographical texts’ and relevant studies’. 


A considerable work has to be done towards the non-Christian sources mainly of the East 
(Arab, Persian etc.) and their related information, where many remain unpublished, as well as 
critical editions of the already known Islamic sources. Characteristic case offers one of the often 
cited iconoclastic Edicts, the one issued and attributed to caliph Yazid II. of 721, which some 
scholars today consider it as an anti Islamic invention of later Christian writers of the last quarter 
of the eighth century’. 


The Monuments: Further archaeological material mainly from the Greek islands (Crete, 
Naxos”, Cyprus), Asia Minor! and Cappadocia! was published in the last years revealing more 
churches with aniconic decoration. As considerable obstacle for their dating to the period of 
Iconoclasm remained an article of the late Greek Prof. Demetrios Pallas in the 23 volume (1974) 
of the Jahrbuch der österreichischen Byzantinistik. In that study a monument of vital importance was 
published, namely the chapel of St. Paul in Akamatra on the island of Ikaria. The aniconic interior of 
the church was dated due to its three inscriptions at the beginning of the 12" century, according to 
Pallas. This monument became the cornerstone of his theory, which was interpreted as an aniconic 
painting trend in the Byzantine Empire during the 11" and 12" centuries. The international echo of 
Pallas’ theory turned his view into an established rule, according to, several aniconic decorations of 
byzantine churches were dated in that period. Some years ago this well established theory of Pallas 
was revised by Klimis Aslanidis and the palaiographer Agamemnon Tselikas"’, as it was proven that 
what Pallas had interpreted as a 12% century inscription was actually a misreading of a 17^ century 
inscription. Consequently all monuments with aniconic decoration, which were dated in the 12" 
century on the ground of Pallas’ theory, need to be redated. 





6 A. Wharton Epstein, “The ‘iconoclast” churches of Cappadocia” in: Iconoclasm (ed. A. Bryer, J. Herrin), Birmingham 1977, 
103-111 and spec. 103; C. Cameron, "Cyprus at the Time ofthe Arab conquests" Epeteris tes Kypriakes Hetaireias Historikon Spoudon 
1 (1992) 27-50. 


7 La Vie d'Étienne le Jeune par Étienne le Diacre (ed. M.-F. Auzépy), Aldershot 1997. 


8 Revision of this approach by Ch. Chotzakoglou, “The cultural network of Cyprus-Constantinople-Euxeinos Pontos during 
the Iconoclasm Era’, in: Proceedings of the Symposion City Ports from the Aegean to the Black Sea (ed. Fl. Karagianni, Uf. Kocabas), 
Istanbul 2015, 191-201 with the previous bibliography. 


IR Schick, Christian Communities in Palestine from Byzantine to Islamic Rule, Princeton N.J. 1995 215-7; L. Brubaker, “Rep- 
resentation c. 800: Arab, Byzantine, Carolingian” Transactions of the Royal Historic Society 19 (2009) 37-55 and spec. 54. 


10 Ch. Pennas, “Reassessing the non-iconic decoration in the Byzantine Cyclades? in: Г aniconisme dans l'art religieux byzan- 
tine. Actes de colloque de Genéve (1-3 Octobre 2009) (ed. M. Campagnolo, P. Magdalino, M. Martiniani-Reber, A-L. Rey), Geneva 
2014, 171-174. 

П See for example the aniconic decoration in recently published monuments of Ephesus: N. Zimmerman, “Die spätantike 
und byzantinische Malerei in Ephesos’, in: Byzanz, das Römerreich im Mittelalter (ed. Е Daim, J. Drauschke), Mainz 2010, Part II., 
615-622 and spec. 631-2, fig. 15 with previous bibliography. 

mg Jolivet-Lévy, "De l'aniconisme en Cappadoce: quelques reflections à la lumière de découvertes récentes”, in: Г anico- 
nisme dans lart religieux byzantine. Actes de colloque de Genéve (1-3 Octobre 2009) (ed. M. Campagnolo, P. Magdalino, M. Marti- 
niani-Reber, A-L. Rey), Geneva 2014, 127-139. 

13 ΚΙ. Aslanidis, «H χρονολόγηση του ναού tov Αγίου Παύλου στην Ακαμάτρα Ικαρίας» XAE, Περιλήψεις 33” Συμποσίου 
Βυζαντινής και Μεταβυζαντινής Αρχαιολογίας και Τέχνης, Αθήνα 2013, 27-28. 
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Crimea and Cyprus were two remote territories of the Byzantine Empire, which mainly due to 
forged hagiographical sources were believed that Iconoclasm never reached them. Research projects 
and new studies demonstrated that the historical and archaeological material in these places delivered 
several arguments, which actually confirm that Iconoclasm reached and remained dominant in these 
border places of Byzantium. The Crimea-project!* of the Rómisch-Germanischen Zentralmuseum in 
Mainz offered new material and reexamined older references confirming the stable byzantine exercise 
of power in that region during Iconoclasm”. The publication of new aniconic material from Cyprus 
and the interpretation of the older theories’ motivation! display the iconoclastic image of Cyprus. 


Churches in Cappadocia with aniconic decoration, which were dated by some scholars after 
Iconoclasm on the ground of the above mentioned study of D. Pallas need now to be revised". On the 
other hand discovered cases of church decorations with two layers, where the older one was adorned 
with geometric crosses and then was covered by figurative scenes (e.g. St. Barbara in Когата/Сӧгете!*, 
Tokali II. church”, chapel in Koron?) need more convincing argumentation, if someone does not want 
to connect them with Iconoclasm. It is not easy to accept the argument, in order to reject their dating 
during the Iconoclastic era- that the aniconic decoration of cave churches in Cappadocia was made 
due to the low costs to paint crosses instead of figures and because "minimally trained painters might 
well favor crosses and geometric ornament". If it was so, why such a phenomenon would occur only 
in Cappadocia, especially when the most of the painters of that era were the monks themselves? And 
how these poor painted churches afforded such a rich sculptured decoration, which acquired much 
more skilled masons? And why the supposed poverty of these churches stopped just after Iconoclasm, 
when they were decorated with figures? How can we compare the small crosses of the masons on 
the wall of the churches for protective reasons?, with a whole iconographic program with geometric 
crosses decorated with precious stones and long inscriptions? And what happened in Cappadocia 
during Iconoclasm? Didn t this controversy reach Cappadocia, although the bishops of the area were 
elected and stayed under the jurisdiction of the Iconoclast bishop of Ephesus??? From these questions 





14 st. Albrecht, “Die Krim und Cherson: Byzantinischer Vorposten im Norden des Schwarzen Meeres” in: Die Héhensiedlun- 
gen im Bergland der Krim (ed. St. Albrecht, F. Daim, М. Herdick), Mainz 2013, 447-470. 

15 Chotzakoglou, “The cultural network of Cyprus-Constantinople-Euxeinos Pontos” (note 8) 195-6. 

16 Ch. Chotzakoglou, “Iconoclasm (726-787 and 813-843) and Art in Cyprus and its theoretical basis: a critical approach 
according to the Sources and to the monuments of the island”, in: Κυπριακὴ Ἁγιολογία. Πρακτικὰ А’ Διεθνοῦς Συνεδρίου (ed. Th. 
Giagkou, Rev. Chr. Nasses), Hagia Napa-Paralimni 2015, 527-566 (in Greek). 


17 Epstein, “The ‘iconoclast’ churches” (note 6) 105. The argumentation of Epstein is followed even in details by Jolivet-Lévy, 
"De l'aniconisme en Cappadoce" (note 12) although many arguments of Epstein have been revised by the modern state of research, 
as e.g. the interpolations in the Vita of St. Stephen the Younger regarding Cyprus and Crimea, the issue of veneration of relics during 
Constantine V. or the theory of Pallas. See Brubaker-Haldon, Byzantium (note 5) 89-90, 211, 227-8; 234-9, 300-302; Aslanidis, «H 
χρονολόγηση» (note 13); La Vie d’Etienne le Jeune (note 7); Chotzakoglou, “Iconoclasm” (note 16). 

18 N. Thierry, La Cappadoce de l'Antiquité au Moyen Age, Turnhout 2002, 198. 

19 Jolivet-Lévy, "De l'aniconisme en Cappadoce” (note 12) 130-131. 

20 М. Thierry, “Portraits funéraires inédits de deux officiers byzantins morts au combat sur les frontiers de la Cappadoce” 
DChaE 30 (2009) 169-176 and spec. 170-1, fig. 2, 5. 

A Jolivet-Lévy, "De l'aniconisme en Cappadoce” (note 12) 129 repeats the arguments of Epstein, “The ‘iconoclast’ churches" 
(note 6) 105. 

22 Jolivet-Lévy, "De l'aniconisme en Cappadoce” (note 12) 131 repeats the arguments of Epstein, “The ‘iconoclast’ churches” 
(note 6) 106. 

23 El. Kountoura-Galake, O βυζαντινὸς κλῆρος καὶ ἡ κοινωνία τῶν «σκοτεινῶν αἰώνων», Athens 1996, 121-5, 128-132; Rev. 
Panteleimon Tsormpatzoglou, «Н φύση καὶ προοπτικὴ τῆς Εικονομαχίας» Theologia 66 (1995) 681-738 and spec. 696-7. 
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it is clear that we need to give more satisfactory answers regarding the monuments in Cappadocia 
or even to explain, why Cappadocia did not obey to the imperial iconoclastic policy, if we insist to 
disconnect their aniconic decoration from the iconoclastic movement. 


Old questions and New Perspectives: On the occasion of the recent publications of monuments 
situated mainly in the Near East we have to acknowledge, that the present interpretations are not 
satisfactory for several cases. If we accept the theories of a non iconoclastic Cappadocia we need to 
explain why geometric crosses were overpainted by images (e.g. chapel near Koron)”. If we accept 
the iconoclastic feelings of the Muslim Arabs in Syria, Jordan and Palestine we need to explain 
on the one side the defaced ancient statues e.g. in Petra and on the other hand the preserved 
half-naked images of the painted monuments (e.g. Qusayr Amra) of the Jordan desert”. The late 
father Piccirillo”, as well as other scholars" used the term “iconophobia”, in order to explain, 
what happened to figural mosaic presentations mostly in Jordan. The defaced presentations were 
explained by several scholars as the work of local Christian artists? triggered by an external source 
in an iconoclastic environment of Byzantines, Melchites? and Umayyads”. 


But what about the factor of Sunni and Shia in the court of the Umayyads, Abbasids and their 
successors? Did the gradually formation of these main strands of Islam towards images played a role? 
It is the same question repeated in the Seljuk Empire of the late byzantine period, where anyone has 
the impression that no Islamic prohibition towards images was existing. If someone tries to interpret 
the Islamic beliefs of the 8^ and 9" centuries on aniconism with the argumentation, that: “the real 
evil was not imagery рег se, but representations of living creatures, including human beings” how 
can we explain the Umayyad coinage of the 7° century, with figural representations of the Caliph 
himself??? What caused the fluctuation of the Sassanian figurative iconography on the Islamic art? Did 
Iconoclasm in the Muslim Arabs begun as a mean in order to differentiate them from the Byzantines 
and ended up gradually as a component of a new Arabic identity of the Near East? 


Regarding Iconoclasm in the Byzantine Empire many of the issues were lately rephrased: what 
was questioned was not the existence of images during the eighth and ninth centuries, but rather 
if they were allowed to be venerated”. Another point is whether the adoration of images existed 





24 Thierry, “Portraits funéraires” (note 20) 170-1. 

25 CI. Vibert-Guigue et al, Les peintures de Qusayr Amra: un bain omeyyade dans la “bädiya” jordanienne, Beirut 2007. 
26 M. Piccirillo, The Mosaics of Jordan, Amman 1992, 196-201. 

27 $. Ognibene, Umm al-Rasas: la chiesa di Santo Stefano ed it “problema iconofobico”, Rome 2002. 


28 s. Griffith, “What has Constantinople to do with Jerusalem? Palestine in the Ninth Century: Byzantine Orthodoxy in the 
World of Islam’, in: Byzantium in the Ninth Century: Dead or Alive? (ed. L. Brubaker), Aldershot 1998, 181-194. 

29 J. Signes Codoñer, “Theodore Studites and the Melchite Patriarchs on Icon Worship’, in: Г aniconisme dans l'art religieux 
byzantine. Actes de colloque de Genève (1-3 Octobre 2009) (ed. М. Campagnolo, P. Magdalino, М Martiniani-Reber, A-L. Rey), Ge- 
neva 2014, 95-103. 

30 G. W. Bowersock, Mosaics as History, The Near East from late Antiquity to Islam, London 2006, 5-7. 

311, Brubaker, “Representation c. 800: Arab, Byzantine, Carolingian” Transactions of the Royal Historic Society 19 (2009) 37- 
55 and spec. 39. 

32 E.g. the first Umayyad coins and the new dinar was struck by the Umayyad caliph Abd al Malik (693) with his portrait. 
The same caliph struck further dinars in 697, where all traces of figurative representation were disappeared: Wijdan Ali, The Arab 
contribution to Islamic Art from the 7" to 15" centuries, Jordan 1999. 

33 M.-F. Auzépy, “Liconodoulie: défence de l'image ou de la devotion à l'image?" in: Nicée II. 787: Douze siècles d'images reli- 
gieuses (ed. F. Boespflug, N. Lossky), Paris 1987, 157-165. 
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before around 700°, where opinions are divided’. Were Paulicians, Monophysites and Armenians 
iconoclasts? Different opinions have been also supported*. 


In the frame of the Round Table “Re-approching Iconoclasm. New perspectives and new 
material” the re-evaluation of the written and material evidence related to the period of Byzantine 
Iconoclasm will be considered. New material (metalwork, textiles and frescoes) will be presented (Ch. 
Chotzakoglou, Fl. Karagianni, M. Martiniani-Reber). The contribution and the role of the Church 
(high clergy and monks) (El. Kountoura-Galake, J. Haldon), Theology and the role of the audience (L. 
Brubaker) will be examined. The nature and motivation of Iconoclasm as an imperial policy of Leo Ш. 
and its impact will be discussed (Rev. Panteleinon Tsormpatsoglou), while the issue on the effects of 
the imperial policy to the Byzantine Court and the society will be also investigated (J. Haldon). 





34 p Speck, “Wunderheilige und Bilder. Zur Frage des Beginn der Bildverehrung” Varia Ш. Ποκίλα Byzantina 11 (1991) 163- 
247; Brubaker-Haldon, Byzantium (note 5) 51-2. 


35 Er, Kitzinger, “The cult of images in the age before Iconoclasm’ DOP 8 (1954) 83-150; Er. Lamberz, “Studien zur Uberlie- 
ferung der Akten des VII. ökumenischen Konzils: Der Brief Hadrians I. an Konstantin VI. und Irene” Deutsches Archiv für die Erfor- 
schung des Mittelalters 53 (1997) 1-43; R. Price, “Icons before and during Iconoclasm”. 

36 н. Maguire, “They worshipped the creature rather than the Creator. Animals in 8" century art and polemic’, in: Г ani- 
conisme dans l'art religieux byzantine. Actes de colloque de Genève (1-3 Octobre 2009) (ed. М. Campagnolo, P. Magdalino, М Mar- 
tiniani-Reber, A-L. Rey), Geneva 2014, 141-147 and spec. 143; Jolivet-Lévy, "De l'aniconisme en Cappadoce” (note 12) 128; different 
views by Tsormpatzoglou, «Н φύση καὶ προοπτικὴ» (note 23) 681-738. 
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La question des textiles de luxe à l'époque iconoclaste 


Si un corpus de textiles dépoque iconoclaste a pu étre suggéré parmi les soieries de luxe 
conservées dans les trésors des églises d'Occident des 1966, il nen demeure pas moins que de 
nombreux points restent a élucider. П reste а déterminer si les artisans du textile ont créé a cette 
période des ornements adaptés a la doctrine iconoclaste et le cas échéant quelle place ont pris ces 
motifs qui ont peut-étre survécu aux époques suivantes. Les raisons qui permettent d’attribuer ces 
tissus à l'époque iconoclaste sont des données historiques se rattachant, soit à la date de leur arrivée 
dans léglise qui les abrite, soit à celle de la cérémonie durant laquelle ils ont pu étre utilisés. Ces 
données doivent étre percues comme des points d'ancrage d'une chronologie de l'art textile byzantin 
qui reste cependant encore incertaine. 


Le corpus des soieries attribuables à la période iconoclaste 


Dés 1966, en effet, Donald King publie un article dans lequel il énumére et classe les tissus 
proche-orientaux arrivés à lépoque carolingienne en Europe occidentale ой ils sont toujours 
conservés. Il y distingue trois groupes dont seuls les deux premiers intéressent notre propos, le 
troisiéme étant composé de soies post-sassanides qui ont été jadis attribuées à l'Asie centrale (région 
de Boukhara), mais dont la production a dü étre présente sur un territoire islamique bien plus large. 
Les soieries dorigine byzantine sont distinguées par la couleur de leur fond rouge ou bleu foncé. 
Pour cette étude, nous avons préféré mettre l'accent sur les motifs iconographique des soieries. 


L'influence orientale sur le décor textile byzantin est visibles dans de nombreux exemples qui se 
distinguent cependant des soieries post-sassanides. Ces derniéres ont été parfois incluses dans la pro- 
duction iconoclaste alors quelles ont été réalisées hors de l'Empire byzantin. Toutefois, il est vrai quelles 
sont arrivées en Occident à cette période, peut-étre par le biais du commerce avec Byzance. On sait 
qu'un siécle plus tard, la vente de tissus islamiques est attestée à Constantinople par le Livre du Préfet, 
de méme que la connaissance précise de ces textiles lest par les enluminures du Ménologe de Basile II. 


Létude de Donald King reste toujours d'actualité, méme si le corpus qu'il a établi sest étoffé de 
nouvelles trouvailles. Cet ensemble augmenté servira de base à notre étude des soieries dépoque 
iconoclaste. 


Les scénes de chasse 


Une série de soieries est ornée de cavaliers-chasseurs de fauves, autrefois désignés comme des 
amazones ; on en connait de nombreuses variantes différant par le style ou par la nature de la proie. 
Certaines sont polychromes, tandis que d'autres plus simples sont bicolores. Quelques-unes ont 
formé le décor appliqué de tuniques trouvées à Achmim, en Égypte. Certaines peuvent étre datées 
par des indices historiques aux VIII-IX" siècles et l'une dentre elles, conservée au Metropolitan 
Museum of Art à New York, offre méme une inscription arabe en caractéres coufiques, révélant la 
concurrence entre artisans byzantins et arabes. On ne connaît guère le mode de diffusion des décors 
qui pouvait se faire au moyen de dessins colorés. 
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La célèbre soierie trouvée dans le reliquaire de saint Austremoine à l'abbaye de Mozac montre 
la version à la fois la plus simple et la plus aboutie de ces scénes de chasse. Sa composition dans 
laquelle prédominent les lignes verticales soppose à celle des soies « aux amazones », beaucoup plus 
dynamique, à base de diagonales. l'empereur chevauchant un cheval qui s'apparente davantage à 
celui d'une statue équestre quà un véritable animal, soumet un lion de sa lance. Selon la tradition, 
cette soierie aurait été offerte à l'abbaye de Mozac, en 761, par Pépin le Bref qui l'aurait lui-méme 
recu de Constantin V, empereur iconoclaste. Cette datation nest cependant nullement assurée, 
et André Grabar la contesta d’après des critères stylistiques, attribuant cette soierie à la période 
macédonienne dans un article publié en 1956. 


Un groupe de soieries à fond bleu foncé montre la chasse dite de Bahram Gour oü lon voit un 
cavalier chasseur casqué tirant sur un lion attaquant un onagre. L'histoire du souverain sassanide 
auquel est attribué cet exploit apparait dans la Chronique de Tabari au IX* siécle, l'auteur indique 
que le roi fit représenter cette scene dans un de ses appartements. Cest précisément au ІХ“ siècle que 
sont reliées les nombreuses versions connues de ces soieries. Le suaire de saint Calais, conservé dans 
la ville éponyme, a sans doute été utilisé lors de la translation de ses reliques par Francon II (816-832) 
ou en 837 lorsque des moines dissidents de l'abbaye voisine d'Anisole emportérent à Saint-Calais 
les objets les plus précieux. Une autre version doublait l'autel dor de Volvinius à Saint-Ambroise de 
Milan, réalisé vers 835 ; au trésor de la cathédrale de Sens, un fragment est associé aux reliques de 
saint Philibert, sans doute apportés là au moment de la construction de Saint-Philibert de Tournus. 
À la bibliothéque de Saint-Gall, dans la reliure d'un manuscrit carolingien furent découverts des 
fragments d'une étoffe semblable. Tous les indices de datation portent à attribuer ces soieries à la 
période iconoclaste. La question de la région de leur production demeure méme si la majorité des 
spécialistes tendent à la situer à Byzance plutót quen terre islamique. 


Des représentations de chasses à pied peuvent étre attribuées à période iconoclaste. L'une 
provient de la reliure de lévangile de Santa Maria Lata attribué au dernier quart du ΙΧ’ siècle; 
comme Laura d'Adamo l'a déjà noté, les neuf fragments qui constituaient la doublure d'une reliure 
dévangéliaire sont vraisemblablement une réutilisation et ont donc connu un premier usage. IIs sont 
ainsi antérieurs à la reliure. Ils montrent chacun, sur un fond bleu, un chasseur à pied s’attaquant 
à un fauve dressé. L'incertitude due aux lacunes de la soierie quant à lexistence d'un diadéme sur 
Ја tête de ce personnage ne permet pas de l'identifier à l'empereur, à la difference de l'autre soie 
conservée au Vatican qui, elle, montre bien deux figures impériales redoublées coiffées du stemma 
surmonté d'une petite croix. 


Ce grand fragment offre bien, inscrit à l'intérieur de grands médaillons, une chasse à pied 
impériale double composée de deux empereurs byzantins de chaque cóté d'un arbre de vie en forme 
de palmier dattier ; armés d'une lance, ils attaquent l'un un lion, l'autre un fauve ocellé. Oiseaux et 
chiens completent la scéne. Il a servi de couverture de coussin dans le reliquaire des « sandales de 
notre Seigneur », rattaché au pontificat de Pascal 1* (817-824) autrefois au Sancta Sanctorum. 


Les autres représentations impériales 


Un portrait impérial du trésor de la cathédrale de Sens, fond vert, décor rouge (actuellement 
présenté sur l'envers pour une meilleure lecture), pourrait appartenir à la période iconoclaste. Ce 
serait dans ce cas un unicum, car si la chasuble de saint Ulrich qui présente également un portrait 
impérial en samit de soie incisée semble plus récente, elle est datée du milieu du X* siécle 
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Divers tissus montrent la victoire symbolique à l'hippodrome comme celui de la chasse de 
Charlemagne a Aix-la-Chapelle, actuellement partagé entre le trésor de la cathédrale de cette ville 
et le Musée national du Moyen Age et des thermes de Cluny. Certaines étoffes du trésor d’Aix-la- 
Chapelle auraient appartenu a Charlemagne et ce suaire pourrait avoir été place des son décès еп 814. 
Un autre tissu de ce type vient de la chasse de sainte Landrade et de saint Amour de Miinsterbilsen, 
actuellement au Musée du Cinquantenaire de Bruxelles, tandis qu'au Victoria and Albert Museum se 
trouvent deux autres variantes, l'une venant de la chasse d'un évêque de Verdun, l'autre du reliquaire 
de saint Hippolyte à Sainte-Ursule de Cologne dont les reliques furent rapportées de Rome au IX* 
siècle. Le fragment de Verdun pourrait étre rattaché à l'un des événements les plus remarquables de 
l'histoire de la cathédrale de cette ville, l'incendie qui la détruisit en 740, sous le pontificat de saint 
Maldavée. Aprés avoir lancé la reconstruction de lédifice, Maldavée part à Rome, puis à Jérusalem 
pour se procurer de nouvelles reliques destinées à sa nouvelle cathédrale. Il revient à Verdun en 754 
et trouve celle-ci presque achevée. 


La soierie aux Dioscures provient de léglise Saint-Servais de Maastricht ; son iconographie 
unique dans le décor textile la rattache aux courses de l'hippodrome, lieu où était disposée leur 
statue. On a pu relier létoffe à la translation des reliques de saint Servais qui eut lieu en 726 qui 
semblerait ainsi la dater du début de la période iconoclaste. 


Diverses représentations 


Un petit fragment de la cathédrale de Toul offre probablement une image d'Europe et de 
Pasiphaé sur un fond rouge qui serait accompagné du buste de Zeus en médaillon. Il provient de la 
chásse de saint Amon de Toul dont les reliques firent l'objet d'une translation en 820. 


Des chevaux ailés richement ornementés et cravatés figurent sur une soie ayant été utilisée pour 
couvrir le coussin de la croix du pape Pascal 1* (817-824). La composition en registres horizontaux 
superposés, alternativement dirigés vers la droite ou vers la gauche rappelle étroitement l'art textile 
sassanide. Seules la variété et la vivacité des couleurs, l'importance des espaces ides qui mettent en 
valeur le fond rouge, ainsi que le caractère trés décoratif de l'ensemble, notamment les fleurons et les 
palmettes du corps des animaux permettent de conclure à une production byzantine. 


Toutes les soieries examinées proposent une iconographie non chrétienne, composée de figures 
impériales, de chasseurs, de victoires à l'hippodrome ou encore d'animaux. Il convient donc de se 
poser la question de la place des scénes de l'Annonciation-Nativité qui leur sont contemporaines, 
appartenant au groupe des soies fond rouge déterminé par Donald King. Elles proviennent toutes 
deux du Sancta Sanctorum. Ces deux fragments sont de deux tissus différents bien que semblables, 
l'un fond rouge teint au kermés (Annonciation), l'autre (Nativité) à la cochenille polonaise. On a 
pu démontrer qu'un fragment appartenant au trésor de l'abbaye de Baume-les-Messieurs présente 
aussi une Annonciation. Ce tissu a pu étre rapproché des reliques de saint Florence, parvenues 
à Baume depuis Évreux au IX* siécle, faisant partie de cette translation, ou ajouté lors de la 
cérémonie accompagnant la translation à Baume. Ces représentations religieuses sur des tissus qui 
appartiennent au groupe des soieries à fond rouge déterminé par Donald King et daté des VIII‘ ІХ“ 
siécles sont sans doute explicables par une production ayant eu lieu entre 775 et 813, période de 


retour aux images. 
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Les sources historiques occidentales et orientales 


Les sources byzantines sont toutes postérieures et en conséquence iconodoules. De plus, 
elles sont peu disertes sur la nature des textiles, se contentant souvent de mentionner la présence 
dor. Les sources islamiques contemporaines sont rares et pas plus précises a cet égard. Un auteur 
contemporain, Ibn al-Farra insiste sur la valeur marchande et reste muet sur les ornements textiles. 
Il témoigne de l'arrivée d'un ambassadeur envoyé par Théophile (829-842) au calife al-Mu‘tasim 
(833-842), accompagné de présents dont quarante étoffes brodées d'or, chacune longue de 40 
coudées et large de 20 coudées. Apparemment ces étoffes devaient être des laizes. 


La source principale est occidentale ; le Liber Pontificalis, cite de nombreuses étoffes comportant 
des représentations chrétiennes à l'époque iconoclaste, en particulier sous le pontificat de Léon III 
(795-816). Le texte témoigne aussi sous le même pontificat de l'emploi de griffons et déléphants 
et autres motifs zoomorphes inscrits à l'intérieur de médaillons circulaires. Ce sont bien là des 
décors textiles précurseurs de ceux qui prédomineront à la période macédonienne. Sous Grégoire 
IV (827-844), le Liber Pontificalis mentionne des ornementations mêlant animaux et iconographie 
religieuse, lions et Résurrection, griffons et Nativité. Les images religieuses étaient sans doute 
brodées ou appliquées. À la même époque sont mentionnés des hommes et des chevaux qui sont 
certainement des scènes de chasse. 


On ne doit cependant pas perdre de vue la possibilité qu'une partie des représentations 
chrétiennes a pu être rajoutée en Occident, et même à Rome, par broderie ou par application et 
que les animaux ou scènes de chasse constituaient peut-être seulement le décor du fonds sur lequel 
étaient cousus des panneaux brodés. 


Le Liber comporte de nombreuses mentions détoffes brodées ou tissées d'or dont on peut avoir 
une idée par des témoignages conservés, mais plus tardifs. Ces derniers tirent-ils leur origine de ces 
soies dépoque iconoclaste ? on peut citer des soieries brodées d'inspiration byzantine conservées en 
Italie : la chape de Boniface VIII (1294-1305) à Anagni, et celle en soie ornée de perroquets de la 
cathédrale de Vicenza, offerte en 1259 par Louis IX. Toutes deux sont des soies rouge vif brodées dor. 


Comparaisons des décors textiles des VIII-IX" siècles 
à des ornements peints aniconiques 


Une étude sur la relation entre les textiles et les décors aniconiques publiée en 2015 a permis de 
de comparer des décors ornementaux, médaillons, rosaces, à des motifs textiles, parfois antérieurs 
à l'iconoclasme, comme les feuilles garnies de festons, connues des les VI°-VII* siècles. Certains 
ornements peints sont similaires, offrant des dispositions identiques à l’intérieur de médaillons 
parfois entrelacés. Les coloris employés reprennent ceux des soieries, sans doute grâce à des modèles 
communs, alors que les pigments minéraux des peintures murales sont par nature différents des 
teintures végétales et animales des textiles. Ce sont des décors relevés sur les peintures murales 
à Saint-Jean d’Adisarou, Saint-Artemios de Sagri, et Sainte-Kyriaki d’Apiranthos, attribuées a la 
période iconoclaste qui fournissent les comparaisons les plus pertinentes. Des motifs analogues 
sont également présents dans plusieurs églises de Cappadoce, en Grèce, à Saint-Procope dans le 
Magne, à Saint-Nicolas de Mirambello, en Crète, ou encore à Episcopi en Eurytanie. 
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Conclusion 


On pourrait presque parler de témoignages de l'absence a propos des textiles iconoclastes, 
puisquà la difference des autres périodes de l'art byzantin, nous n'avons pas de représentations 
figurées qui documenteraient leurs décors en les replaçant dans leur contexte. Seuls les fragments 
conservés en Occident et datés par des mentions de cérémonies, ou autres événements qui leur 
sont rattachés, ainsi que les sources écrites sont en mesure de nous livrer des informations. Or, 
nous avons vu que les textes byzantins et arabes contemporains mentionnent majoritairement des 
soieries comportant des fils dor pourtant absents des soieries que nous avons conservées. 


Si tous les exemples du corpus présentés dans cet exposé appartiennent certainement aux 
VIII- IX" siècles, on ne peut garantir qu'ils aient tous été fabriqués sous le règne des iconoclastes, des 
soieries comme celles l'Annonciation et de la Nativité nen faisant sans doute pas partie. Néanmoins, 
on constate dans ce corpus un accent mis sur la personne de l'empereur et de ses victoires symboliques 
à la chasse ou à Phippodrome. Les rares images religieuses restent concises à la différence des cycles 
des époques précédentes. Nous apprenons aussi des descriptions du Liber Pontificalis que des motifs 
devenus emblématiques sous les Macédonienne, sont déjà bien présents durant l'iconoclasme ; sans 
doute, cette époque a été déterminante dans la gestation des décors textiles. 
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Monastic Politics and Vested Interests in the Inter-Iconoclastic Years: 
Myths and Realities 


While it is generally assumed that there was a solid and obdurate monastic opposition to 
imperial iconoclasm during the eighth century, until we get to the period of the council of Nicaea in 
787 there is not much evidence to support this contention. There certainly was a core of opposition 
to Eirene’s and Tarasios’ policy, although it was both limited in numbers and in effect, and it was 
the iconophile hagiographical and historiographical tradition that lay behind the established view 
of a much longer-term monastic opposition. There is no evidence for any monastic opposition to 
the synod of 754, or to the policies of Constantine V in general, before the events of 765/766, when 
the monk Stephen was killed and a number of higher-ranking military personnel were executed 
for plotting against the emperor. In spite of his later reputation, monks were numbered among 
Constantine V’s entourage and supporters; many are supposed to have abandoned their vows in 
return for state positions and titles and the accompanying emoluments; and his ‘persecution’ of 
monks seems to have been both limited and directed at particular individuals or groups. Needless 
to say, we can debate the fragile evidential basis for most views of Constantine” attitude to monks 
and monasteries, but the absence of anything other than broad generalizations about persecutions 
does not speak well for the veracity of the iconophile interpretation. 


More importantly for this forum, there was no unified monastic ‘party. As soon as we read 
through the acts of the council of 787 we can see that there were at least three loose groupings or 
factions before the council: a group of hardliners who refused to attend the council; those who 
wished to bring about a change in imperial religious policy, but who would accept the readmission 
to the church of former ‘iconoclasts’; and those who would make no compromise at all. Apart from 
these - the great majority from the metropolitan region - there may also have been monks who 
were either active supporters of established imperial policy, or relatively apathetic with regard to 
images, about whom we know nothing. 


While there is evidence to suggest that there were a number of committed iconoclasts among 
the higher clergy, there is little convincing evidence that there was any particular group explicitly 
opposed to imperial iconoclasm, at least until the months preceding the holding of the abortive 
council of 786 and the more successful gathering of 787. Only when the empress Eirene had made 
her positon clear did the iconoclast clergy waver, and the acts of 787 show that the great majority 
of iconoclasts rapidly adapted themselves to the new situation. Iconoclasm was and remained 
throughout its history an entirely imperial phenomenon, with few roots in popular opinion and 
with only the vested interests of those dependent upon the emperor or unreflectively loyal to the 
ruler (although this must often have been the great majority) as the basis for its continued existence. 
But so long as it remained the official policy of the government and of the emperors, it retained the 
loyalty, passive or not, of the great majority of the empires subjects. 
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So in thinking about the issue of who was iconoclast or not, and why, it is worth examining 
briefly the issue of the effects the imperial policy had on relations between the various elements 
involved, in particular of the relations between emperor and court, on the one hand, and society 
at large on the other. ‘The response of the clergy at large, and the response of certain monastic 
circles, is especially relevant, as is the response of the wider world - the church in Rome and the 
other patriarchates in particular. So far, it would appear that both support for and opposition 
to iconoclasm depended very much on closeness to the court and the emperors themselves. It 
reflected, in other words, the degree of dependency of those who were willing to support iconoclast 
notions upon the emperors and their court. But why did individuals or groups oppose or publicly 
object to iconoclasm? Until now, it has generally been seen as a question of conscience - those 
who opposed imperial policy did so because they had a particular view of, or understanding of, 
sacred images, and they saw iconoclast ideas as a fundamental challenge to their understanding of 
orthodox belief. 


I want to suggest some other, or at least, additional, motives that may have been at play. After 
all, if many of those who were most loyal to imperial policy acted as they did because of their 
relationship to the emperors, might it not be equally true that those who opposed imperial policy 
were also motivated by reasons other than the purely theological? 


Was an individuals choice in taking up the monastic vocation, and more importantly, in 
taking up a position of authority and leadership in metropolitan monastic circles, also one way 
of facilitating real influence upon, or opposition to, imperial policy, whether in terms of religious 
issues strictly speaking or in respect of policy issues more broadly? Courtiers and state officials in 
the army or other aspects of the administration depended for rank, function and position moreor- 
less directly upon the emperor, and were thus entirely bound to support imperial policy, at peril of 
losing their jobs, or their heads. Bishops were almost as closely bound to the imperial court, through 
the patriarchate, and could offer little opposition (or could not hope to get away with it, as the plots 
of 765-766 illustrate). In contrast, monastic communities had a greater degree of freedom and 
were protected or shielded to a degree at least by convention and popular piety. It is certainly very 
clear from the council of 787 that the monks had no intention of sitting quietly until matters were 
resolved; yet although they had an overtly ‘political’ agenda, insofar as they wanted the question of 
readmission of iconoclast bishops to be at the top of the list for discussion, they were tolerated by 
Eirene (even though she excluded them from the final meeting in the Magnaura), perhaps because 
they had dissolved into factions, which could easily be separated and dealt with - as indeed events, 
as steered by Tarasios, demonstrated. The sudden decision to enter a monastery on the part of 
such a high-ranking fiscal official as Plato of Sakkoudion, for example, and that of his equally well- 
placed nephew Theodore shortly afterwards, may well be a little more complex than has usually 
been assumed. 
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Purity, Power and Audience 


The Byzantine image struggle - Iconomachy - was about many things, most directly whether 
or not religious portraiture was legitimate in a Christian context. There were also, however, two 
very strong sub-texts to Iconomachy. The first concerned religious purity: the need to be orthodox, 
to regain favour as God's chosen people. This formed the basis of arguments (though, obviously, 
different vantage points) by both Iconoclasts and Iconophiles. The second sub-text was, however, 
more one-sided, and centred on issues of control and power: should ecclesiastical authorities control 
access to God? The iconoclast position that the only true image of Christ was the eucharist, and that 
scripture was to be valued over icons as a route to God, removed power and control from ordinary 
people while strengthening the authority of the priesthood. 


These two sub-texts are very clearly expressed in the Horos (definition) ofthe iconoclast council 
of 754, which repeatedly stressed the importance of the church as an institution. The churchmen's 
desire to take control of spiritual leadership - to remove people’s personal relationship with saints, 
channelled through relics and icons, and instead to insist that people used the clergy as their 
intermediaries -- is reiterated throughout the document as we can reconstruct it today. The 754 
council evidently wanted to move from a bottom-up theology, in which priests were not necessarily 
the central figures, to a top-down theology, in which the church controlled peoples access to the 
sacred. Hence the council rejected all sources of spiritual authority outside the church (including 
images as sites of the ‘real presence’ of saints) and decreed that the clergy were the only authoritative 
intermediaries between the sacred and humanity. As a corollary to the rejection of images and the 
promotion of the clergy, the council stressed the importance of the spoken or chanted word, in 
other words the liturgy. 


One important consequence of the ways that both of these sub-texts played out in the iconoclast 
literature was that the pro-image faction, too, needed to up its theological game to ensure that the 
purity and orthodoxy of its own positions was inviolable. Because the cult of images was, in itself, 
driven by practice (we hear about, or have archaeological evidence of, the practice of venerating 
icons much earlier than any theological justification of that practice) rather than by theology, the 
churchmen’s official pronouncements -- for or against the veneration of icons -- inevitably had only 
limited relevance to the devotional practices of ordinary people. 


The tension that this situation created is evident from, for example, the writings of Theodore of 
Stoudion, who both insisted on the materiality of an icon (the worshipper prays not to the wood but 
to the saint), which detached the image from its prototype, and, in another famous text, praised the 
selection of an icon of St Demetrios as a child’s godfather. I would argue that this is a tension of our 
own, modern, making, and that we need to remember that theory and practice -- like images and texts 
- do not need to be, and indeed cannot be, purveyors of identical concepts to identical audiences. 
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Remarks on the Iconography of Metal Works of Art 
and Coins of the Iconoclasm Period 


As very often is pointed out, the Iconoclastic controversy influenced dramatically the 
evolution of byzantine art of the 7-9" centuries since on one hand it caused the changing of the 
iconographical types and on the other hand it is combined with a reduction in the production 
of works of art. The cross, as symbol, has been identified with the Christian faith and became 
dominant sign and motive in Christian art, even from the early Christian era. Due to the extra role 
it undertook during the Iconoclasm period, it could be expected that the number of crosses, either 
pectoral or processional, would be increased. On the contrary, the existed material shows that the 
number is very limited, especially compared with the enormous widespread of analogous crosses 
and mainly of the reliquary-crosses type during the middle byzantine period (10"-12'c.). 


Among the few examples of the iconoclasm period, and definitely between the most interesting 
and important pectoral crosses attributed to the iconoclasm period, is a cross which belongs to a 
private collection (Collection of G. Pilichos - Athens). It presents a unique synthesis of medallions with 
emperors depicted at the four edges of the arms of the cross. Although no inscription accompanies 
them, there is no doubt that the presented figures are emperors because of their depiction with 
diadems of the characteristic Isaurian type which consists of two curved dotted lines close together 
and surmounted by a frontal cross. Furthermore, the figure on the right wears diadem with pendilia 
and holds a scepter with a cross on the top whereas the one on the top wears a helmet indicating 
his military identity. In the centre of the cross no scene, neither the Crucifixion is depicted. There is 
only a special formation of a smaller cross which initially included some additional holy material or 
more likely, a precious stone in its interior. 


There are undoubtedly a lot of questions regarding the iconography and the use of the specific 
copper cross, in which no holy figure is depicted. This “holy” absence and the depiction of imperial 
figures instead, indicate the iconoclasm period. Due to the lack of analogous works of art, the only 
comparison can be made with similar depictions in coins. The study of the iconoclasm coins has 
shown that Leo III Isaur, like Heracleius, in an effort to restore political stability exercised a strong 
dynastic policy, which is also reflected in the coinage of the rest of Isauroi. Under the influence of 
this policy, the members of the imperial family and the co-emperors are depicted often on both sides 
of the coins, or combined with crosses. Probably the specific cross expresses exactly this creeping 
struggle between the emperor and the church about throne-sharing with God, and imprints the 
official policy of exclusion of portraits of holy people in worship and in art. 
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Ἰδεολογικές προὐποθέσεις τῆς Εἰκονομαχίας 


H προϊστορία και τα περιστατικά της αναρρήσεως στον θρόνο του Λέοντος Γ΄ (717) δεν 
φωτίζουν το ιδεολογικό του παρελθόν. H ανάμειξή του στα θρησκευτικά πράγματα δεν συνιστά 
πρωτοτυπία, διότι πολύ πριν απὀ την εποχή του είχε γίνει αποδεκτό ο αυτοκράτορας να έχει 
πρωτεύοντα λόγο στην διαµόρφωση της εκκλησιαστικής πολιτικής του κράτους. 


Οι πληροφορίες ало τους συγχρόνους καταδεικνύουν ότι εντελώς αναίτια και σε ανύποπτο 
χρόνο εκδηλώθηκε ως εικονοµάχος ο Λέων. Οι θεολογικές απόψεις του ήταν πολύ απλοϊκές και 
φιλόδοξες συνάμα, νόμιζε ότι ήταν ο νέος Οζίας που εξέβαλε µετά από 800 χρόνια το χάλκινο φίδι 
amo τον Ναό του Σολομώντος (Βασιλ. Δ΄ 18, 4). 


Οι σύγχρονοι κατενόησαν και αντιμετώπισαν την Εικονομαχία ως µία καινοτομία του 
Λέοντος θεολογικού χαρακτήρα. Οι όποιες επιδράσεις στην Εικονοµμαχία είναι φαινομενολογικές, 
διότι οι διαφορές που χώριζαν τον Χριστιανισμό από τον Ιουδαϊσμό και το Ισλάμ ήταν οντολογικές. 


Н άποψη ott η Εικονομαχία είχε σκοπό να αποτελέσει το όχηµα µιας απλούστερης θεολογίας 
προκειµένου να προσεγγισθούν οι οµάδες των αιρετικών της Ανατολής όσο και αν φαίνεται 
γοητευτική, τόσο δεν στηρίζεται στα γεγονότα. Διότι το Ισλάμ ζούσε µε την εμμονή του τζιχάντ: οι 
Αρμένιοι δεν ήταν εικονομάχοι: ot Παυλικιανοί εκτός των εικόνων απέρριπταν και τον σταυρό και 
οι Μονοφυσίτες δεν ήταν εικονομάχοι. 


Η ιστορία της Εικονομαχίας απὀ την γένεσή της έως της εκπνοής της συνδέεται µε τα 
ανάκτορα και την αυτοκρατορική πρωτοβουλία. O Λέων Γ΄ είχε µία απλή σκέψη, να επιβάλλει την 
«Ορθοδοξία» όπως αυτός την κατανοούσε. Ας µη ξεχνούμε τις πρωτοβουλίες, του Ηρακλείου, του 
Βαρδάνη -Φιλιππικού. 
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“Golden Necklaces”: The Participation of Cypriot Bishops 
in the Seventh Oecumenical Council (787) 


Constantine Archbishop of Constantia of Cyprus took part in the Seventh Oecumenical 
Council held in Nicaea in 787. He was accompanied by five more Cypriot bishops. Archbishop 
Constantine maintained a prominent position throughout the proceedings of the Council, as per 
ecclesiastical hierarchy due to its autocephalous status. Constantine of Constantia was taking the 
floor immediately after the Patriarch of Constantinople Tarasios who presided over the Council. He 
constantly agreed and repeated exactly what the previous speaker had said in order to advocate the 
restoration of the cult of icons and reject Iconoclasm. The presence of Cypriot bishops in the Second 
Council of Nicaea was highly appreciated by eminent personalities of the Byzantine Church, who 
were the vigorous promoters of the iconophile issue by fostering Orthodoxy. Patriarch Nikephoros 
(806815) who was a close collaborator of Patriarch Tarasios (784-806) and as imperial commissioner 
had an active role in the Council referred to the piety of “the old and new churchmen” from Cyprus. 
Theophanes, in all probability another participant of the same Council, in his Chronography 
speaking about the contemporary Patriarch Paul (780-784) of Cypriot origin, characterised him 
as “eminent due to his immanent rationality and conduct”. As religious controversies in Byzantium 
often included political process the aim of this paper is to examine the reasons that the Cypriot 
bishops were called the “golden necklaces” of the Church. The focus will be on their role in the 
formation of Orthodox percept formulated by the second Council of Nicaea in which the delegation 
from the eastern Patriarchates was quite limited. 
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Introduction 


In the study of the art and material culture of the Latin states in the southern Greek mainland 
and the islands the view prevailed, until very recently, that the presence of Westerners only marginally 
influenced the artistic activity of these regions. This perception played a crucial role in shaping 
the research interests and perspectives of scholars. Thus, for example, the few surviving Crusader 
architectural works were approached merely as examples of the western architectural tradition and 
studied in isolation from all other buildings of the same period in the region. On the other hand, 
Romanesque or Gothic elements adopted in the local ecclesiastical architecture, were characterized 
simply as “western influences” and considered to be limited only to specific morphological details 
that did not alter the “purity” of the Byzantine architectural forms. 


Similarly, in the case of monumental painting contact with the art of the West was identified 
only in minor details, usually iconographical themes of a pragmatic nature, that did not affect the 
“Orthodox” character of Byzantine iconography and style. Any iconographical element that was 
"different “novel” or “foreign” in the pictorial production of these areas was considered as the 
result of the contact with Western art, without any specific historical analysis or comprehension of 
its sources. The obvious explanation of Western domination was enough to interpret these pictorial 
details that escaped from the norm and were described generally as “Western influences”. 


This approach has been revised and recent studies view the artistic production of these regions 
as an entity. Thus, Olga Gratziou in her book on the ecclesiastical architecture in Venetian Crete (H 
Κρήτη στήν ύστερη μεσαιωνική εποχή. H μαρτυρία τής εκκλησιαστικής αρχιτεκτονικής, Herakleio 
2010) investigates both Venetian buildings and Byzantine churches; she examines the co-existence 
of these two communities differing doctrines and tries to trace the mechanisms that lead to the 
emergence of the new composite world in the Latin East. 


A similar turning point has taken place in the study of the Frankish Peloponnese, especially/ 
primarily in its northwestern part, where the Latin presence was dominant. The recent excavations 
in the castle of Glarentza, the research and restoration works at the castle of Chlemoutzi, the doctoral 
dissertations of Demetrios Athanasoulis on the ecclesiastical monuments of Elis (H vaodopia στήν 
Επισκοπή Ωλένης κατά την µέση και ύστερη βυζαντινή περίοδο, University of Thessaloniki, 2006) 
and of Eleni Barmparitsa on the finds of the excavations at the St Francis basilica in Glarentza, the 
castle of Chlemoutzi and other Latin-held sites of Elis (Н μαρτυρία των μεταλλικών αντικειμένων 
από τα κάστρα Χλεμούτσι, Γλαρέντζα και άλλες θέσεις της φραγκικής Ηλείας. Όψεις τής ζωής των 
Φράγκων του πριγκιπάτου τής Αχαΐας, University of Athens 2014), have brought to light rich new 
material and offered a holistic view of the material remains of the region. In their contributions in 
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the present round table the above-mentioned researchers continue to investigate these problems 
along the same lines. Olga Gratziou presents the first results of a corpus of sculptures from Venetian 
Crete, Demetrios Athanasoulis focuses on hybrid forms of the ecclesiastical architecture in Argolis 
and Corinthia, while Eleni Barmparitsa examines further material from the Peloponnese, focusing 
on issues illustrating where local traditions meet those of the Latin newcomers. 


New material has come to light through excavation and restoration works in Messenia in 
the southwestern Peloponnese. In his present paper Michalis Kappas re-examines three Orthodox 
monasteries and discusses the evidence of Latin patronage in their 13?-century wall decoration, 
offering new interpretations and shedding light on a region, where the integration of the two 
cultures was gradually taking place. 


In the round table we will also examine the policies of the Latin religious orders, which were 
activated in the East in the aftermath of the Fourth Crusade, as is well known from past research. 
Nickiphoros Tsougarakis’ present contribution sheds new light on the orders’ activities in Frankish 
Greece in relation to papal policy, which seems to have been more tolerant in the thirteenth century 
than was previously assumed. The author argues, however, that the Latin religious orders did 
not pursue a single policy and that certain of their members seem to have followed an agenda of 
confrontation towards the Greek rite. 


Art production played an essential role in the missionary activities of the religious orders. 
Echoes of their preaching, and more generally of the teaching of the Latin doctrine have already 
been traced in the iconography of Byzantine monumental art, sometimes as confrontation, reaction 
and response, sometimes as acceptance and parallel development. The contributions of Sophia 
Kalopissi-Verti and Anastasia Drandaki shed light on these two different aspects of the dialogue 
between Byzantine painting and Latin doctrine. 


Vicky Foskolou assembles and studies the scattered and fragmentarily preserved samples of 
wall paintings of Latin patronage, focusing on issues of identity, political agenda and social status of 
the Latins in southern Greece. 


Since our approach to the artistic production and the interrelationship between Byzantines 
and Latins is based not only on the political circumstances but also on social conditions, as well as 
on financial and trade activities, the discussion will not be limited only to the Latin-held regions 
of Greece, but will also be extended to the Byzantine state of Epiros. Based on a diverse set of 
visual evidence, from coins and objects of the minor arts to church architecture, sculpture, and 
mural painting, Leonela Fundié aims in her paper to investigate the conditions under which artistic 
interrelations between the Byzantine State of Epiros and the Latins occurred. 


We hope that the contributions of our round table, based on the archaeological, artistic and 
textual evidence, will shed light on different aspects of the co-existence between Byzantines and 
Latins on the Greek mainland and the islands in the 13-15" centuries and will contribute to our 
better understanding of the various manifestations of the interrelationship between the two different 
ethnicities and cultures. 
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Church Architecture in Argolid and Corinthia after 1204 


Abstract: The paper focuses on a group of churches erected in the Argolid and Corinthia which 
display Byzantine architectural types combined with Gothic morphological features. Morphological 
characteristics and the quality of construction vary within this group depending on the availability 
of materials and the donors’ financial status. 


A large number of noteworthy monuments were erected in Corinthia and the Argolid during 
the crusader period. The Panagia church founded by the Latin archbishop of Corinth Willhelm von 
Meerbeke in the plain of Argos is undoubtedly the most important. A group of small churches with 
common characteristics might be regarded not so much as the work of a single workshop, but as 
belonging to the same idiom that developed after the mid-thirteenth century. 


These buildings display three types of ground plans: the two-column cross-in-square (six 
examples), the peculiar compressed cross-in-square with arms of different width (four examples), 
and the cross-vaulted (4 examples). The four two-columned churches feature unusual half-barrel 
vaults over the west corner bays. 


The north-eastern Peloponnesian idiom incorporates sporadically Gothic morphological 
characteristics, such as capitals and sculptural reliefs. Moreover, it is strongly influenced by 
contemporary Gothic monuments of the Peloponnese, with features such as the wide use of 
ashlar masonry or the door and window frames carved onto the ashlar masonry. The monolithic 
lunettes with their carved dentil courses of the Koimesis and Taxiarches churches at Sophiko are 
most characteristic in this respect. The half-columns cut into the masonry on the corners of the 
eight-sided domes of Taxiarches at Larisi and the Transfiguration at Tarsina should be attributed 
to the very same tradition. The churches that illustrate this local idiom share several other features: 
the glazed bowls are imbedded not in the masonry, but in cavities carved into the ashlar blocks; 
the arched window openings have a recessed solid lunette that limits the height of the rectangular 
window below. 


At the same time, morphological features and the quality of construction vary within 
this group depending on the availability of materials and the donor's financial means. Thus the 
churches of the Hypapanti at Sophiko and Hagios Georgios at Berbati have semi-circular apses and 
cylindrical domes. In fact, the Berbati building strongly resembles Middle Byzantine examples of 
the conservative style. 


In general, however, Late Byzantine Peloponnesian architecture favours experimentation and 
innovation. The highly original dome with its eight-concave-sided drum, invented by the master 
builder of the Hagios Nikolaos church at Malagari, Corinthia, is undoubtedly the product of such 
circumstances. 
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Aspects of Everyday Life in the Frankish States of Greece 


Abstract: In the Greek urban centres under Latin rule a sort of hybrid civilisation developed 
during the late Middle Ages, characterised by mutual cultural exchanges which resulted from 
the coexistence of different ethnic groups. Everyday life was marked by the preparations for war, 
business activities, consumption habits, particularly of those belonging to the upper classes, as well 
as burial practices. 


Medieval culture, as it is known in Western Europe, is generally considered to have been 
introduced into Greece by the Franks, in 1204. The Franks took advantage of the governmental 
structure of the Greek territories and the local population in their attempt to support the standard 
of living had been accustomed in their places of origin. The establishment of mutually beneficial 
relationships between the conquerors and the conquered and the economic growth resulted from 
the long-term integration of the two cultures. 


The standard of living in Frankish urban centers is co-examined through the archaeological finds, 
the iconography and the written sources. Therefore, the research is focused on the customs and the 
way of life of the upper social strata, whether Latins or natives, as the lifestyle of the productive classes 
in the base of the social pyramid is only occasionally reflected. In the context of this presentation, we 
will attempt to underline certain features that can be interpreted as the results of coexistence. 


In the urban centers of the Latin states there lived Frankish lords, merchants and craftsmen, 
ordinary people and soldiers. Land property and agricultural production was the basic source of 
wealth and status for the Frankish invaders who sought to preserve a racial, linguistic and territorial 
diversification from the indigenous population. The castles served as the conquerors’ control 
bases. Operating as administrative and military centers, storehouses and supply stations, they were 
symbols of status around which the life of the feudal lord and his vassals was organized. 


War was a vital part of everyday life in the Middle Ages and the chivalric ideals were diffused 
by the Crusades as a way of social behavior. The conquerors of former Byzantine lands had a sense 
of military supremacy, which seems to have affected the way the native population perceived their 
presence. The knightly status of the ruling class of the principality of Achaia underlines a set of 
twelve high-quality spurs, which were probably imported from Western Europe and were unearthed 
from the burial levels of the Glarentza cathedral. 


In the Frankish states of Greece, Western knights and their followers were well aware of 
European developments in military equipment. Italian records reflect the economic and political 
ties with neighboring Italy -the Kingdom of Naples, Genoa, Florence and especially Venice- 
which contributed to the relative stability of imports of arms, warhorses, pack animals and riding 
equipment in Greece, during the 13" and early 14% century. 


The Franks of the Fourth Crusade wore chain mail, with variations in terms of length and slits, 
and a sleeveless surcoat bearing their coat of arms. They held triangular shields and wore helmets 
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of various types over a chain mail hood (coif). The chain armor was flexible but vulnerable to blows 
from spears and arrowheads. As a result, the warriors gradually added new elements to their chain 
mail for extra protection. From 1250 until 1410, a sort of hybrid armor was used in which the chain 
mail was covered with leather or metal plates and mainly protected the vital parts of the body. 


Swords and spears were the main weapons of knights. Daggers and maces completed the war 
gear, while bows and war axes were used by knights and even more so, by the lower military units. 
During the 13" and 14% centuries, the typology of the knightly sword in Europe and the eastern 
Mediterranean shared common characteristics, despite the numerous variations and sub-types. 
It consists of a heavy, tapering blade, a generally straight cross, circular in section and widening 
at the ends, and a circular or spherical pommel. The swords with the ‘wheel’ pommel gradually 
prevailed in Europe from 1100 to 1500/1550. During the 14% and 15° centuries, the dagger became 
an important item of the warrior’s gear. It was used both by soldiers and citizens and was fabricated 
in a variety of types (from simple knives to miniature swords). During the Crusades, the lance 
was mainly used to perform sudden attacks on equestrian units using the high-impact strength 
of the couched-lance technique (lance couchée). From the 13" century onwards, in the eastern 
Mediterranean, the spears of the lances became smaller, elongated and more acute-pointed. The 
bow and crossbow gradually became more important for the outcome of a battle. Written sources 
show how the military attitude of the Latins evolved, gradually adopting the practices of the Eastern 
armies, and preferring sudden attacks by equestrian archers positioned in passages, which had a 
low cost and could strike an effective blow against enemy forces. Equestrian or pedestrian groups of 
skilled archers are mentioned more often than not in the Chronicle of Morea, while the increasing 
use of the crossbow was mainly connected with the guarding of castles. 


Knightly war games were important elements of the medieval military and social life. Joust 
and tournament, and the exercises which prepared for them, were the most serious occupation of 
knightly people when they were not engaged in hunting and hawking. They were suitable occasions 
for social interaction, education of young knights and equipment demonstrations. 


War preparations presupposed financial prosperity. The economy of the Latin states of Greece 
was organized in conjunction with the commercial interests of Italian maritime cities. Written 
sources, mainly Italian archives and archaeological finds (ceramic imports and numismatic data) 
suggest that the Frankish urban centers were actively involved in eastern Mediterranean trading 
activities as suppliers of services to trade and shipping operations. Both foreign and local merchants 
increasingly viewed Latin Romania as a source of foodstuffs, especially grain, pastoral products, 
wine, and salt, as well as industrial raw materials such as silk and colorants for the industries of the 
West. In addition, the region was also a market for Western goods. The agricultural and livestock 
production was in the hands of the indigenous population. The internal distribution of production, 
as well as the gathering of a large amount of products for export, was organized through annual fairs, 
although in territories under Venetian rule, goods brought for sale to the city had to be weighed or 
measured at the Communes official station located in the marketplace. 


Large urban centers (such as Coron, Modon, Negroponte, Candia, Glarentza) provided facilities 
for the conduct of commercial activities: markets, storehouses, shipyards, arsenals, hostels and hospitals. 
Repeated improvements in harbors also took place. Storage and transshipment, supply of provisions, 
ship maintenance and repairs, as well as money changing and banking, provided substantial infusions 
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of cash. All these activities generated profits which were reinvested in Latin Romanias own economy, 
whether in the rural, trade or transportation sector. In the medieval centers there was professional 
specialization, with streets inhabited entirely by artisans engaged in a particular craft (blacksmiths, 
carpenters, tailors, glassmakers), as was the case in Corinth and Candia. 


Economic growth created a taste for luxury fabrics which evolved into symbols of social 
superiority as well as into forms of financial investment. The emergence of the upper classes and 
bourgeois provides an excellent opportunity to study the coexistence of two different cultures. 


During the 13^ and early 14" century, two different trends are distinguished in terms of dress. 
The indigenous population continued to wear the traditional ample and long-sleeved Byzantine 
tunic while the Franks followed the sartorial habits of their places of origin which included clothes 
made from fine fabrics that folded into pleats and fastened at the waist with belts. 


In Western Europe, the simple and ample lines that were predominant in the 13% century gave 
way to a trend for more close-fitting and elegant clothes in the next century. From the mid-14* 
century onwards, the dress appearance of various ethnic groups adopted common features. The 
typical female outer garment, the so-called cotta, worn with or without a belt, came in the form of 
a tunic which was tighter in the torso area and wider in the hips, with narrow sleeves and a variety 
of necklines. The end of the century saw the appearance of a corset-style female garment, with a low 
V-shaped neckline, which reflected the influence of French fashion. The corset-style dress is depicted 
in a donor representation from Hagios Fanourios of Rhodes as well as in the archaeological remains 
of a young noblewomans clothing from Mistra. Copper-alloy lace chapes are indirect evidence 
that the women of the ruling class in Glarentza also worn external garments with a low V-shaped 
neckline fastened with cords. Linen headscarves, usually light-colored, covered the woman head 
and neck both in the Byzantium and in the West. The scarves that encircled the neck and the head 
(barbette) and the little round hats (crespines) show a Western influence. 


The male attire in the Greek regions under Latin rule probably underwent influence from the 
West to a greater extent. The adaptation of Western male garments by the indigenous population 
has recently been interpreted as an indicator of the social and economic standing of those men who 
often came into contact with the ruling Latin class. Traditional robes from the 145 century gradually 
shortened, reaching the middle of the calf and closing just at mid-length with buttons. The ample male 
tunics that fastened with a series of small buttons on the shoulder were considered to be a Western 
influence and were depicted in donor representations in Crete and Cyprus. During the 14" century, 
the belt, on which the scarf, the pouch and the dagger were fastened, was loosely tied just below 
the waist and was typical of the appearance of noblemen both in the Byzantium and in the West. 
In a mural painting from Lippomanos chapel in the church of Hagia Paraskevi at Chalcis, dating 
c.1398, the basic features of the Latin ruling classs attire can be discerned. All men wear trousers as 
underpants and boots. Their upper garments have tight sleeves, reach just above the knee and are 
fastened around the waist with a girdle, which in one case holds a purse. Comparing the painting 
with representations of male members of the Greek elite in the mural paintings of Mistra, we come 
across a sharp contradiction. Despite the well-documented presence of people of Western descent in 
the court of Mistra, and their close economic and political ties with Italy and the Frankish principality 
of Morea, the attire of the Greek donors follows the codes of the current Byzantine court robe, whose 
entire length is fastened with buttons. Only in a much later date, c.1445, Manuel Laskaris Chatzikes, 
in his funerary portrait, is dressed in a robe and mantle that echo western, possibly Italian fashions. 
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In the late Middle Ages, and especially from the beginning of the 14% century, the range of 
household equipment grew as a result of the prosperity brought about by the development of trade. 
In urban centers, members of the ruling class, merchants and craftsmen were investing their surplus 
in furniture, textiles and tableware. In the trade centers, from the first half of the 13% century, local 
families, whether Greek or Frankish, were able to obtain a few pieces of pottery from Italy. Inside 
the houses, the furniture was solid and consisted of massive planks. The essential pieces of furniture 
were the bed, a folding table and a long chest. The chest held clothing and textiles, herbs, spices, 
tools, as well as important family documents, icons and money in a leather purse. Money and jewels 
were often kept in a casket bound with iron and carefully locked. Lamps, usually made of clay 
or metal for the affluent classes, candles, which facilitated the diffusion of light, candlesticks and 
lanterns, covered the needs of households and public buildings. Throughout the medieval period, 
wax was costly and candlesticks were used only in churches and on formal occasions. Fireplaces 
were used for lighting and heating purposes. 


The excavations carried out by the American School of Archaeology in Corinth suggest that a 
change in the shape of cooking pots took place in the 1260s and 1270s as a result of the new demands 
in cooking. The globular shape of Byzantine cooking pots with a low, heavy rim, used in the 12" and 
the first half of the 13% century, was probably designed for the simmering of beans and legumes. The 
shape had a quick evolution under the Franks into a globular-bodied pot with tall neck and vertical 
rim. This change in shape was probably caused by a new taste in cooking preferences that demanded 
a change in preparation, possibly so that one could deal better with meat stews and with boiling 
rather than with simmering. By the end of the 13% century, the consumption of rice and pasta was 
spread throughout the Greek territories, most likely under the influence of Italian cuisine. Although 
general deductions about dietary habits may be obtainable, detailed conclusions are harder to come 
by, for it must be remembered that any specific group may have had its special dietary or may have 
been limited by different economic constraints. Given the difficulty of transportation, it is clear 
that every area consumed mostly local produce. Therefore, the Latin inhabitants would have been 
willing to adapt to the raw materials available locally. 


The banquet depictions in the art of the late Middle Ages suggest the use of fingers for taking 
portions of food from a common dish, the sharing of knives and the absence of forks. Moreover, a 
distinct trend towards individualization is discerned, most probably in the search for luxury. It can 
be seen in the use of individual glass beakers. Bowls were sizeable and deep enough to hold food 
for several people. They could also be wide and shallow, perhaps to hold pieces of food or fruit. The 
increasing amount of deep bowls of smaller dimensions (found for instance in the excavations of 
Corinth and Glarentza) suggests the sharing of food by a smaller group of guests or the consumption 
of liquid dishes probably under the influence of the Frankish dietary habits. 


The circle of life is ultimately marked by the fact of death. Excavations carried out in a significant 
number of graves and cemeteries of the late Middle Ages, showed similar burial practices between 
the Byzantines and the Latins. Burial within a religious institution was an honorable and costly 
action and a constant desire of the members of the upper classes. It presupposed a payment for the 
grave and a sort of bequest to the church to ensure that the name of the deceased donor would be 
mentioned in defined rites. In addition, the burial of people of both sexes in the same church, and 
even in the same tomb, was common, despite the legal obstacles. 
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The typology of the graves (built quadrilateral graves and burial pits), the construction 
materials and the burial practices, are nearly identical to the late Byzantine and Latin cemeteries. 
In the Latin states of the eastern Mediterranean, the floors of the churches were largely covered by 
funerary slabs, the placement and morphology of which was a matter of cost and a personal choice. 
The use of wooden coffins was an expensive option and became somewhat widespread among the 
upper classes of the Latin and Byzantine territories during the late Middle Ages. Iron nails found in 
burial levels in Glarentza, Rhodos, Crete and Thessaloniki are generally the only evidence to suggest 
the use of wooden coffins. 


The primary burials were extended on their backs, generally facing east. The arms were either 
extended at the sides of the body or folded over the chest or the abdomen. The head was frequently 
propped up by stones on either side. Sometimes a roof tile piece was placed under the head as a sign 
of respect. Placements of reburied bones, especially skulls and long bones, within primary graves 
are usually, but not always, found over the lower legs and feet. The number of reburied individuals 
in a single grave can vary from one to as many as five, and is quite common throughout the Greek 
territory. 


The study of the costume worn by the deceased is of great interest from an anthropological 
and sociological perspective. In most cases, because of the decomposition of the fabrics, it can be 
observed through the metal dress accessories and the jewelry. The members of the upper classes 
were most probably buried in formal attire indicative of their social rank. Plain copper jewels are 
generally thought to be representative of the lower classes. The excavations at the Glarentza cathedral 
demonstrate the widespread custom of offering copper coins during the burial. Finally, the senior 
members of the Western aristocracy were often buried along with their military equipment, which is 
a sign of a costly burial and emphasizes the military nature of the Frankish states of the Greek area. 


In conclusion, the coexistence of Franks and indigenous population gradually led to financial 
development of the urban centers, where a mixed society was created characterized by economic 
and social contacts, flexibility to changes and cultural interactions. The new political situation didn't 
seem to affect the living conditions of the lower social strata of peasants and it didn't have a deeper 
impact to the religious and ethnic identity of people. 
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Politics and painting in Venetian Crete 


Abstract: In my paper I will discuss religious paintings made by Cretan workshops in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, in which the studied amalgamation of Palaiologan and Italian late Gothic elements shapes a new 
pictorial language that serves specific theological and devotional needs. In these works of pronounced hybrid 
character, multifarious iconographic subjects in the same composition are conveyed with surprising stylistic 
diversity, often backed up by some equally distinctive technical solutions. Thus the various components retain 
intact their dual origin, yet the painting as a whole acquires a unified character thanks to the uniform treatment 
of the background and landscape, and above all the faces of the holy figures that are always in keeping with the 
Byzantine tradition. I will explore the motives behind the patrons’ choice of such hybrid ensembles. The careful 
stitching together of elements from different artistic and religious traditions becomes meaningful only when 
examined against the complex historical background of Venetian Crete. And this is all the more true at a time of 
intense debate over the burning issue of the union of the churches. Aspects of that debate, which sharply divided 
the Orthodox population, can be discerned in religious paintings from other parts of the Byzantine world. In the 
Venetian colony of Crete, however, this phenomenon takes on a distinctive local flavor, determined by the long 
term coexistence, struggles and interaction between Latins and Greeks on the island. 


Н συμβολή µου στο θέµα της τράπεζας θα εστιάσει σε ζωγραφικά σύνολαπου δημιουργήθηκαν 
στην Κρήτη στο πρώτο μισό του 15° αιώνα, τα οποία παρουσιάζουν μεικτό καλλιτεχνικό 
χαρακτήρα, ενσωματώνοντας στοιχεία and τη βυζαντινή και την ιταλική παράδοση προκειµένου 
να διατυπώσουν ένα νέο ζωγραφικό ιδίωμα. Αναλύοντας την εικονογραφική και στυλιστική 
δομή των έργων µέσα στα πολιτικά και θεολογικά συμφραζόμενα της εποχής θέλω να εντοπίσω 
τους συγκεκριμένους λόγους που οδήγησαν παραγγελιοδότες και καλλιτέχνες στην επιλογή και 
συναρμογή των συγκεκριμένων πολυσυλλεκτικών προτύπων και να αναδείξω τη σημασία αυτών 
των έργων για την κοινωνία της Βενετοκρατούμενης Κρήτης. 


To πρώτο παράδειγµα που θα εξετάσω είναι ένα διαλυμένο σήµερα πολύπτυχο που τα σωζόμενα 
τμήματά του έχουν διαµοιραστεί σε μουσεία και συλλογές ανά τον κόσμο. Н αρχική του µορφή 
δεν µπορεί να αποκατασταθεί µε βεβαιότητα, καθώς λανθάνει µεγάλο µέρος του συνόλου, αλλά 
αποτελούσε οπωσδήποτε πολύπτυχο, του οποίου µόνο δύο δίζωνα, αμφιπρόσωπα φύλλα έχουν 
σωθεί. Τη δεκαετία του 1960, κάθε φύλλο τεμαχίστηκε βάρβαρα, ώστε να δημιουργηθούν οκτώ 
λεπτά, μικρά εικονίδια τα οποία διακινήθηκαν αυτοτελώς στην αγορά αρχαιοτήτων και έχουν πλέον 
όλα εντοπιστεί σε συλλογές και μουσεία ανά τον κόσµο. To πολύπτυχο αποτέλεσε πριν λίγα χρόνια 
το αντικείµενο παράλληλης μελέτης της Μαρίας Καζανάκη-Λάππα και της Eva Haustein-Bartsch, 
οι οποίες εστίασαν κυρίως στα δύο εικονίδια της συλλογής Λάτση και σε Eva του Recklinghausen 
αντιστοίχως. Και οι δύο μελετήτριες κατέληξαν σε κοινά συμπεράσματα σχετικά µε τη χρονολόγηση 
και απόδοση του έργου. Επιχειρηματολόγησαν πειστικά ότι το σύνολο ήταν δημιουργία εξαίρετου 
κρητικού εργαστηρίου του πρώιμου 15% αιώνα το οποίο επιδεικνύει ώριμη ικανότητα να συνταιριάζει 
την παράδοση της παλαιολόγειας ζωγραφικής µε τις κατακτήσεις του διεθνούς γοτθικού στυλ, στην 
ιταλικήτου εκδοχή. Πράγματι, οιεπιµέρουςσκηνέςτουπολυπτύχουπαρουσιάζουν µία μελετημένη μίξη 
των δύο παραδόσεων που ὀχι μόνο τεκμηριώνει την καλλιτεχνική διγλωσσία του εργαστηρίου, αλλά 
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κυρίως αποκαλύπτει τις προθέσεις кои τα ενδιαφέροντα Tov παραγγελιοδότη. Δύο πολυπρόσωπες 
σκηνές του συνόλου εκπροσωπούν τις τελευταίες εξελίξεις στην παλαιολόγεια ζωγραφική, ενώ η 
τρίτη είναι μία γνήσια ιταλική δημιουργία στην παράδοση του Duccio. Εξίσου μικτού ύφους είναι και 
τα πορτραίτα των αγίων στα υπόλοιπα διάχωρα του συνόλου. 


Η σχεδίαση των φύλλων του πολυπτύχου, µε τη δίζωνη οργάνωση, παραπέμπει σε σύνθετα 
παλαιολόγεια πολύπτυχα, όπως αυτά που φυλάσσονται στη μονή Σινά. Ωστόσο, παρεμφερούς 
σχεδίασης πολύπτυχα απαντούν βεβαίως και στη Δύση τον 14° αιώνα, ως πετάσµατα βωμών. Και σε 
αυτά τα παραδείγματα το εικονογραφικό πρόγραμμα παρουσιάζει µία συνεχή αφηγηματική ροή, είτε 
µε διαδοχικές σκηνές απὀ την Καινή και την Παλαιά Διαθήκη, είτε µε συνδυασμό Χριστολογικών 
σκηνών µε πορτραίτα αγίων. Ανάλογη αυτών των σύνθετων έργων θα πρέπει να ήταν και η αρχική 
μορφή του πολυπτύχου που εξετάζουμε. Σε κάθε περίπτωση, η μικρή κλίμακα του έργου, µε τη 
µικρογραφική απόδοση των σκηνών και τις κομψές λόγιες επιγραφές υποδεικνύουν μάλλον έργο 
ιδιωτικής ευλάβειας, παρά σύνολο δημόσιας λατρείας. 


Αν ωστόσο η αρχική σύνθετη µορφή του έργου µπορεί µε σχετική βεβαιότητα να ταυτιστεί 
μέ γνωστά σύνολα του 14” αιώνα and το Βυζάντιο και τη Δύση, οι λόγοι που οδήγησαν τον 
παραγγελιοδότη να επιλέξει τα ποικίλης προέλευσης πρότυπα που χρησιμοποίησε στις επιµέρους 
σκηνές και τη συνύπαρξή τους σε ένα σύνολο, προκαλούν μεγαλύτερα ερωτήματα. Διαπιστώνεται 
ότι η εκλεκτική συνύπαρξη εικονογραφικών θεμάτων βυζαντινής και ιταλικής προέλευσης στο 
πολύπτυχο αντλεί τα πρὀτυπά της απὀ έργα που φαίνεται ότι αποτελούσαν σηµεία αναφοράς 
στην κρητική ζωγραφική. Ο παραγγελιοδότης επέλεξε να συνδυάσει καθιερωμένα εικονογραφικά 
σχήματα, των οποίων η προέλευση θα πρέπει να αναζητηθεί στα λατρευτικά έργα που κοσμούσαν 
κεντρικές εκκλησίες του Χάνδακα. Καθώς αυτά τα έργα εἶναι χαμένα, η υπόθεση αυτή µόνο 
έμμεσα µπορεί να επιβεβαιωθεί, опо τη µακροβιότητα και την επανάληψη των ίδιων παραστάσεων, 
ξανά και ξανά, σε έργα μάλιστα που δεν είναι μαζικής παραγωγής, αλλά αποτελούν παραγγελίες 
αξιώσεων. Στο πολύπτυχο συνυπάρχουν αβίαστα και µε ενότητα ύφους, παρά τις διαφορετικές 
καταβολές, πρότυπα δανεισµένα από δυτικά και βυζαντινά λατρευτικά έργα. Φαίνεται λοιπόν, ότι 
ήδη στις αρχές του 15” αιώνα οι σεβάσμιες εικόνες του νησιού, προερχόμενες оло καθολικούς και 
από βυζαντινούς ναούς, είχαν ήδη διαμορφώσει µία ενιαία παρακαταθήκη λατρευτικών προτύπων 
από την οποία παραγγελιοδότες και καλλιτέχνες αντλούσαν και τα συνδύαζαν κατά περίπτωση. 


Το δεύτερο παράδειγµα στο οποίο θα αναφερθώ δεν είναι ένα έργο. Είναι µία θεολογική 
κατασκευή και η εικαστική αποτύπωσή της σε ένα σύνολο παραγγελιών µε προγραμματικούς 
στόχους και ενότητα ύφους, για τα οποία γνωρίζουμε τον εμπνευστή, то χώρο, το χρόνο και τους 
καλλιτέχνες. Αναφέρομαι στη λατρεία του αγίου Φανουρίου, η οποία, όπως έδειξαν ot μελέτες 
της Μαρίας Βασιλάκη και πιο πρόσφατα της Όλγας Γκράτζιου, διαμορφώθηκε στην Κρήτη στο 
πρώτο μισό του 15° αιώνα, µε έμπνευση και πρωτοβουλία του λόγιου και εφευρετικού ηγούμενου 
της Μονής Βαλσαμόνερου, Iwva Παλαμά. Γύρω ало έναν άγνωστο μέχρι εκείνη τη στιγµή άγιο, 
συντάχθηκε ένας βίος µε θαύματα και λαμπρές µεσιτικές ικανότητες, χτίστηκε ένα, τουλάχιστον, 
παρεκκλήσι που αποτέλεσε κέντρο λατρείας και προσκύνημα, διαμορφώθηκε ένας φυσιογνωμικός 
τύπος και ο αντίστοιχος εικονογραφικός κύκλος, τα οποία φιλοτεχνήθηκαν στις τοιχογραφίες που 
κόσμησαν το παρεκκλήσι και σε φορητές λατρευτικές εικόνες. 


Το μοναστήρι, αφιερωμένο αρχικά στην Παναγία, γνώρισε σειρά επεκτάσεων στο πρώτο 
μισό του 15° αιώνα, οι οποίες μελετήθηκαν and την Όλγα Γκράτζιου στο πρόσφατο βιβλίο της 
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για την εκκλησιαστική αρχιτεκτονική της Κρήτης κατά tov Ύστερο μεσαίωνα. О Μανόλης 
Μπορμπουδάκης, μελετώντας τις επιγραφές του μνημείου, ξεκαθάρισε τη διαδοχική χρονολόγηση 
των κλιτών. То 1407, στο μονόχωρο ναό της Παναγίας, προστέθηκε στα νότια, Eva μικρότερο 
κλίτος που αφιερώθηκε στον Πρόδρομο. Τα δύο κλίτη διατήρησαν λειτουργική αυτονομία, δηλαδή 
τα ιερά τους σχεδιάστηκαν ώστε να εξυπηρετούν ανεξάρτητες θείες λειτουργίες, πιθανότατα για 
εκκλησίασµα και των δύο δογμάτων, καθολικών και ορθοδόξων, κάτι που η Γκράτζιου έχει προτείνει 
για την πλειοψηφία των δίκλιτων και διπλών ναών της Κρήτης. 


Λίγο αργότερα,το 1426, etinyovpeviag tov Iwvä Παλαμά, προστέθηκε ένας ενιαίος νάρθηκας, 
το νότιο τµήµα του οποίου διαμορφώθηκε σε παρεκκλήσι του Αγίου Φανουρίου, και το 1431 ένας 
δεύτερος νάρθηκας. Όλα та κλίτη του μοναστηριού είναι τοιχογραφηµένα σε διαδοχικές φάσεις, 
µε χρονολογημένες επιγραφές. Το μόνο που θα µας απασχολήσει εδώ είναι ο νάρθηκας του 1426, 
που ο Ιωνάς Παλαμάς ανέγειρε και αφιέρωσε otov νεόκοπο άγιο Φανούριο. Για την τοιχογράφηση 
του νέου λατρευτικού κέντρου, ο Παλαμάς συνεργάστηκε το 1430 µε έναν καλό ζωγράφο του 
Χάνδακα, τον Κωνσταντίνο Ειρηνικό, τον οποίον δεν γνωρίζουμε από άλλο έργο. Ωστόσο, ало ένα 
νοταριακό έγγραφο μαθαίνουμε ότι ανέθεσε σε έναν χτίστη την ανέγερση ενός μεγάλου σπιτιού 
µε δύο δωμάτια και χώρο υποδοχής, ало όπου συμπεραίνουμε ότι ο Ειρηνικός ήταν ένας εὐπορος 
αστός, όπως και ο σύγχρονος συνάδελφός του Άγγελος Ακοτάντος. 


Στο πλαίσιο της συζήτησης θα εξεταστεί διεξοδικά το πρόγραμμα της αψίδας του 
παρεκκλησίου και θα ερμηνευτεί η εικονογραφία του, η οποία δανείζεται στοιχεία τόσο ало το 
δυτικό, 600 και ало το βυζαντινό ρεπερτόριο, συναρμόζοντάς τα σε µία νέα σύνθεση που υπηρετεί 
τους προγραμματικούς στόχους τῆς νέας λατρείας του αγίου Φανουρίου. Το υπόλοιπο πρόγραμμα 
του Αγίου Φανουρίου περιλαμβάνει μεταξύ άλλων, ἐξι σκηνές θαυμάτων του Χριστού, pe Tic οποίες 
προσδίδεται, кат’ αναλογία, κύρος και υπόσταση στον κύκλο των θαυμάτων του αγίου Φανουρίου, 
που ο Κωνσταντίνος Ειρηνικός φιλοτέχνησε σύμφωνα µε τον νεοπαγή βίο, προφανώς, κατά τις 
υποδείξεις του Παλαμά. Εκτός ало τις σκηνές θαυμάτων, όπου ο άγιος εικονίζεται µε αυλική 
ενδυμασία, Eva µεγάλο πορτραίτο, τον αποδίδει ολόσωµο ως στρατιωτικό άγιο δρακοντοκτόνο, σε 
µία παράσταση лоо да γίνειεµβληµατική γιατις πολυάριθµες σύγχρονες και μεταγενέστερες εικόνες 
του Φανουρίου. Τη σωτηριολογική σημασία της λατρείας του αγίου Φανουρίου υπογραμμίζει η 
σκηνή της Δευτέρας Παρουσίας που συμπληρώνει την εικονογράφηση του παρεκκλησίου. 


Όπως ήταν αναμενόμενο, ο Iovác Παλαμάς, μαζί µε την ανέγερση και τοιχογράφηση του 
προσκυνήματος, το προίκισε και µε τις απαραίτητες λατρευτικές εικόνες. Αυτές όµως δεν τις 
φιλοτέχνησε ο ζωγράφος των τοιχογραφιών του παρεκκλησίου, ο Ειρηνικός, αλλά ο Παλαμάς τις 
ανέθεσε στον πιο γνωστό ζωγράφο φορητών εικόνων του Χάνδακα, τον Άγγελο Ακοτάντο. Στη 
μονή βρίσκονται δύο εικόνες που αναμφίβολα προορίζονταν για το κλίτος του αγίου Φανουρίου 
και µία ακόµη, σύγχρονη, µε τον Χριστό Άμπελο. H εικόνα, µε τον άγιο Φανούριο ένθρονο δεν 
διατηρεί υπογραφή, αλλά έχει αποδοθεί στον Άγγελο. Πιθανώς προοριζόταν για το τέμπλο του 
κλίτους. Н κύρια λατρευτική εικόνα του προσκυνήµατος, αμφιπρόσωπη, ара και λιτανευτική, φέρει 
την υπογραφή του Αγγέλου, όπως και η Άμπελος. 


Οι εικόνες του Αγγέλου, όπως και οι τοιχογραφίες του Ειρηνικού για τον ἰδιο ναό, 
παρουσιάζουν μελετημένη σύζευξη στοιχείων ало τις δύο παραδόσεις, η οποία θα αναλυθεί ως 
προς τις ποικίλες εικονογραφικές και τεχνοτροπικές παρακαταθήκες απὀ τις οποίες αντλεί και 
θα διερευνηθούν οι ιδεολογικές προεκτάσεις που αποκαλύπτονται µέσα ало τις συγκεκριμένες 
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επιλογές παραγγελιοδότη και καλλιτέχνη. Н ίδια προσεγμένη συνύπαρξη στοιχείων χαρακτηρίζει 
και άλλες σύγχρονες εικόνες του αγίου Φανουρίου, όπως η υπογεγραμμένη ало τον Άγγελο 
εικόνα στην Πάτμο, που επαναλαμβάνει το λατρευτικό πρότυπο του Βαλσαμόνερου, και οι δύο 
ανυπόγραφες εικόνες της Μονής Οδηγήτριας που έχουν αποδοθεί στο idto ζωγράφο. Ειδικά η 
δίζωνη εικόνα της Μονής Οδηγήτριας, µε το Μη Mov Άπτου και το θαύμα του Αγίου Φανουρίου, 
προσφέρεται κυριολεκτικά για πραγματεία πάνω στην διαµόρφωση ενός νέου εικαστικού 
ιδιώματος ало τους πρωτοπόρους ζωγράφους της εποχής, καθώς το μελετημένο παιχνίδι ιταλικών 
και παλαιολόγειων στοιχείων, εκφράζεται εδώ µε µία άψογα διατυπωµένη θεολογική και εικαστική 
ισορροπία. Στην προσέγγιση των εικόνων αυτών θα αξιοποιηθούν στοιχεία απὀ τις τεχνικές 
αναλύσεις που πραγματοποίησε το εργαστήριο Συντήρησης του Μουσείου Μπενάκη, προκειµένου 
να διερευνηθούν τα τεχνικά µέσα που επιστρατεύει о ζωγράφος ώστε να υπηρετήσει καλύτερα τη 
σύνθετη και απαιτητική παραγγελία του Iwvä Παλαμά. 


Н τοιχογράφηση του νέου προσκυνήµατος και οι εικόνες που συνόδεψαν την εισαγωγή της 
λατρείας του Αγίου Φανουρίου προσφέρουν ερεθίσµατα και βρίθουν συνδυασµένων αναφορών 
τόσο στην ορθόδοξη παράδοση και τους βυζαντινούς εικαστικούς τρόπους, 600 και στην λατινική 
παρακαταθήκη και την αποτὐπωσή της στην ιταλική ζωγραφική. Πίσω από тоу μελετημένα 
υβριδικό χαρακτήρα της ζωγραφικής, διαπιστώνεται µε σαφήνεια η πρόθεση του εμπνευστή της 
λατρείας να διαμορφώσει ένα θρησκευτικό πλαίσιο φιλόξενο τόσο για τους καθολικούς, όσο και 
για τους ορθόδοξους της Κρήτης. Н μεικτή καλλιτεχνική γλώσσα που υιοθετείται δεν συνιστά µία 
τυχαία συρραφή βυζαντινών και ιταλικών στοιχείων, οὐτε µία ουδέτερη δυτική επίδραση. Αποτελεί 
αντιθέτως, Eva μελετημένο στιςλεπτομέρειέςτου εικαστικό ιδίωμα pe TO οποίο προπαγανδίζεται µε 
τον καλύτερο τρόπο µία πολιτική προσέγγισης και συνύπαρξης των δύο θρησκευτικών κοινοτήτων 
του νησιού στα πλαίσια ενός κοινού χώρου λατρείας. Αναμφίβολα η πολιτική αυτή wg τµήµα της 
στρατηγικής του Παλαμά για προώθηση και διάδοση της νέας λατρείας είχε ένα πολύ πρακτικό 
στόχο: την προσέλκυση του μεγαλύτερου δυνατού αριθμού προσκυνητών. Ωστόσο, αν εξετάσουμε 
το σύνολο των ζωγραφικών έργων που παρήγγειλε για την ανάδειξη του νέου αγίου στα πλαίσια 
των πολιτικών εξελίξεων της περιόδου, στις παραμονές της συνόδου Φεράρας-Φλωρεντίας, 
τότε οι παραγγελίες αυτές, εντάσσονται σε μία καλά ενορχηστρωμένη προσπάθεια προώθησης 
φιλενωτικής πολιτικής απὀ την πλευρά λόγιων κύκλων του νησιού, στους οποίους ανήκε τόσο о 
Παλαμάς ὁσο και o Άγγελος Ακοτάντος. 
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Monumental Painting in Latin Religious Foundations 
of the Southern Greek Mainland and the Islands (13%- 15% Centuries) 


Abstract: My paper will concentrate on monumental paintings in ecclesiastical buildings commissioned by 
Latins settled in former Byzantine territories. Focusing mostly on the architectural history of Venetian Crete and 
the Frankish Morea, scholars studying this period located recently a significant number of monuments attributed 
to Latin commissioners and addressing also to a catholic congregation. Several such monuments retain their 
interior decoration that has been only haphazardly studied. The primary aim of my research is to record all 
surviving pictorial evidence documenting the Latin presence in the Byzantine world, particularly within the 
boundaries of modern Greece. Apart from documenting and analysing their specific iconographic and stylistic 
features, my intension is to explore these works of art as historical testimonies and expressions of religious 
identity, political agendas and social status of the Latin patrons settled in these lands. Last, but not least, I wish 
to study the individual characteristics of these monuments against those commissioned by Greek patrons in the 
same areas, but also in the wider context of contemporary Latin monuments in the Eastern Mediterranean. 


О χαρακτήρας της καλλιτεχνικής έκφρασης που διαμορφώνεται στις λατινοκρατούμενες 
περιοχές της Ανατολικής Μεσογείου παραμένει μέχρι σήμερα ένα πεδίο γόνιµων επιστημονικών 
αντιπαραθέσεων. Αυτό αποκαλύπτουν µε ενάργεια OL όροι που κατά καιρούς έχουν χρησιμοποιηθεί 
σε διάφορες περιστάσεις για να ορίσουν τις διαφορετικές εκφάνσεις ενός υβριδικού στυλ, το οποίο 
συνδυάζει στοιχεία της βυζαντινής παράδοσης και της ρομανικής και αργότερα γοτθικής δύσης 
και συχνά εντοπίζεται σε αυτές τις περιοχές: σταυροφορική τέχνη, maniera cypria και lingua 
franca, «φραγκοβυζαντινό» για την εκκλησιαστική αρχιτεκτονική. Ορισμοί και προσεγγίσεις 
βασίστηκαν αρχικά στην έννοια της επίδρασης and τη µία εθνοτική και θρησκευτική οµάδα στην 
άλλη και στη συνέχεια, µέσα από µια «πολιτικά ορθή» οπτική, σε αυτή του συγκρητισµού και της 
αλληλο-ανταλλαγής, για να καταλήξουμε πρόσφατα σε όρους όπως douwon ἡ ακόµη και ανάμειξη 
(entanglement) πολιτισμών και θρησκειών που λαμβάνει χώρα σε αυτές της περιοχές. 


Και µε την µια ή την άλλη οπτική, τα αναλυτικά µας εργαλεία περιλαμβάνουν δύο διακριτές 
κατηγορίες: «δυτικο-ευρωπαίος καιλατίνος» και «έλληνας καιορθόδοξος» χωρίς άλλες αποχρώσεις. 
Επομένως, ot ιστορικοί της τέχνης έχουμε συνηθίσει να τοποθετούμε оло την ἴδια πλευρά τον 
φράγκο πρίγκηπα kat Tic βενετικές αρχές, τον λομβαρδό ή βουργούνδιο ιππότη της Πελοποννήσου 
και τον βενετό φεουδάρχη της Κρήτης, τη λατινική εκκλησία και τα δυτικά µοναστικά τάγματα 
και από την άλλη πλευρά τους έλληνες ορθόδοξους, είτε κατοίκους των χωριών και τους παπάδες 
τους, μοναχούς ή μικρούς γαιοκτήμονες της υπαίθρου και κατοίκους των αστικών κέντρων. 
Καταγράφοντας µε αυτό τον τρόπο τα ιστορικά υποκείμενα ало τα οποία προέρχονται και στα 
οποία απευθύνονται αυτά τα έργα γίνεται φανερό πόσο ανομοιογενής είναι κάθε ша оло τις 
αναλυτικές µας κατηγορίες. Προσεγγίζοντας, δηλαδή, την τέχνη αυτών των περιοχών μόνον μέσα 
ало το πρίσμα ша εθνοτικής και θρησκευτικής ταυτότητας, ερωτήµατα όπως η κοινωνική και 
οικονομική θέση, οι πολιτικές προθέσεις, η παιδεία και οι αισθητικές αντιλήψεις, ή ακόµη και η 
διάθεση για νεωτερισμούς και ο θαυμασμός για το διαφορετικό, παραγγελιοδοτών και κοινού των 
έργων τέχνης αυτών των περιοχών βρίσκονται εκτός του πεδίου των αναζητήσεών μας. 
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Στη συγκεκριμένη παρουσίαση θα επικεντρωθώ σε τεκμήρια μνημειακής ζωγραφικής σε 
εκκλησιαστικά κτήρια που ανεγέρθηκαν απὀ Λατίνους σε περιοχές του νότιου ελλαδικού χώρου. 
Πρωταρχικός στόχοςτηςἑρευνάς μου είναινα συγκεντρωθούν xat va καταγραφούν dda та σωζόμενα 
εικονογραφικά σύνολα που µε σχετική βεβαιότητα αποδίδονται σε χορηγία ή συνδέονται στενά µε 
Δυτικούς στις παραπάνω περιοχές. Εκτός ало την τεκμηρίωση και την ανάλυση εικονογραφικών 
και τεχνοτροπικών χαρακτηριστικών τους, η πρόθεσή µου είναι να αναζητήσω σε αυτά τα έργα 
τέχνης τρόπους έκφρασης τῆς θρησκευτικής ταυτότητας και εθνικής καταγωγής, διατύπωσης της 
πολιτικής ατζέντας, κοινωνικής θέσης αλλά και του γούστου των Δυτικών που εγκαταστάθηκαν 
σε αυτά τα εδάφη. 


Είναι γεγονός πως το σχετικό γνωστό υλικό είναι πολύ λίγο και ιδιαίτερα αποσπασµατικὀ. 
Ωστόσο,τατελευταία χρόνιαέχειαρχίσεινα αυξάνεται. Αυτό οφείλεταικυρίωςστανέαενδιαφέροντα 
των ιστορικών της τέχνης που ασχολήθηκαν µε την αρχιτεκτονική του λατινοκρατούμενου 
ελλαδικού χώρου. Εστιάζοντας κυρίως στην εκκλησιαστική αρχιτεκτονική ιστορία της βενετικής 
Κρήτης και του φραγκικού Μοριά, νεώτεροι ερευνητές παρουσίασαν διεξοδικά ένα σηµαντικό 
αριθµό μνημείων που θα μπορούσαν να αποδοθούν σε ενέργειες δυτικών, απευθύνονταν σε ένα 
λατινικού ή ακόµη και μεικτού δόγματος εκκλησίασµα. Κάποια ало αυτά τα μνημεία διατηρούν την 
εσωτερική διακόσμηση τους, η οποία έχει σποραδικά μελετηθεί. 


Στην περιοχή της Πελοποννήσου στις πολύ γνωστές στην Epevva τοιχογραφίες στην Πύλη της 
Ακροναυπλίας θα πρέπει να προστεθούν τα σπαράγµατα τοιχογραφιών που πρόσφατα βρέθηκαν 
ανασκαφικά στο ναό του Ay. Φραγκίσκου στη Γλαρέντζα, όπως επίσης το σύνολο που διακοσµεί 
τον ναό της Παναγίας του Μέρμπακα, κοντά στο Άργος και ot τοιχογραφίες στο ναό του Ay. 
Γεωργίου στο Γεράκι, κτήρια που η ανέγερση ή ανακαίνισή τους σύμφωνα µε τις νεώτερες απόψεις 
της ἐρευνας συνδέονται µε ενέργειες δυτικών. Από την περιοχή του Δουκάτου των Αθηνών οι 
τοιχογραφίες στο ναό του Αγ. Γεωργίου στην Καρδίτσα (αρχ. Ακραίφνιο) της Βοιωτίας (1311), о 
οποίος σύμφωνα µε την κτητορική επιγραφή ανακαινίσθηκε ало τον φλαμανδό ιππότη Antoine de 
Flamenc, και η μνημειακή παράσταση της γνωστής ως Παναγίας των Καταλανών ало την Αθήνα 
(µέσα 15° αι.) θα πρέπει επίσης να συμπεριληφθούν σε αυτή την έρευνα. Οι τοιχογραφίες στο 
λεγόμενο παρεκκλήσι Lippomano στο ναό της Ay. Παρασκευής στη Χαλκίδα (περ. 1400), που έχει 
ταυτιστεί µε τον µοναστηριακό ναό των Δομινικανών στο βενετικὀ Negroponte, αποτελούν ένα 
ακόµη σύνολο που εντάσσεται στην παραπάνω κατηγορία. 


Στην ιπποτοκρατούµενη Ρόδο έχουν επίσης εντοπιστεί ναοί που διατηρούν τον τοιχογραφικό 
τους διάκοσμο και οφείλονται σε ενέργειες λατίνων χορηγών. Εκτός ало την πολύ γνωστή 
περίπτωση της Παναγίας του Κάστρου που µετά το 1322 αποτέλεσε τον λατινικό καθεδρικό ναό 
του νησιού και διασώζει κάποιες παραστάσεις αγίων μορφών, στην πόλη αλλά και στην ύπαιθρο 
της Ρόδου εντοπίζονται ζωγραφικά σύνολα που σχετίζονται µε το τάγμα των Ιωαννιτών ιπποτών, 
όπως στο ναό του Αγίου Γεωργίου στο Κολλάκιο, στον ομώνυμο ναό στη Φιλέρημο και στους 
ναούς του Προφήτη Αββακούμ και της Υπαπαντής στο Παραδείσι. 


Τέλος, προνομιακό πεδίο για τη σχετική έρευνα φαίνεται πως µπορεί να αποτελέσει η βενετική 
Κρήτη, καθώς η µελέτη της εκκλησιαστικής αρχιτεκτονικής της περιόδου σε συνδυασμό µε τις 
γραπτές πηγές έρχεται να προσθέσει μερικά ακόµη σηµαντικά τεκμήρια λατινικής χορηγίας στον 
τοµέα της εκκλησιαστικής μνημειακής ζωγραφικής στο νότιο ελλαδικό χώρο. 
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The Art of Epeiros and the West 
in the Thirteenth and Early Fourteenth Centuries 


Abstract: The aim of the present paper is to shed some light on Western influences on the artistic production 
in the Byzantine State of Epeiros, one of the Greek successor states that emerged from the wreckage of 1204. In 
order to determine the extent of these influences, my examination will be based on a diverse set of visual evidence 
from coins and objects of the minor arts to church architecture, sculpture, and fresco decoration. Since during 
the thirteenth century Epeiros was fully under Greek dominion and the Latins never succeeded in establishing 
themselves or their monasteries in this territory, my aim is to investigate the circumstances under which artistic 
interrelations between the Epeirotes and the Latins occurred. 


The partition treaty of the Byzantine Empire (Partitio Romaniae) from 1204 declared that 
Western Greece, including Epeiros and the Ionian Islands, should be governed by the Venetians. The 
Venetians were certainly not as interested in the hinterland, as they were in major ports, like Durrés, 
and the Ionian Islands, especially Corfu. As a result, the State of Epeiros was established in the 
territory between Durrés (Albania) and Arta, including Western Greece as far south as Nafpaktos. 
The Epeirotes attempted to maintain their Byzantine identity with an ultimate goal to re-conquer 
the imperial capital, Constantinople, and restore the former Byzantine Empire. However, Michael 
I Doukas as the first Epeirote ruler, although a pious defender of Orthodoxy, did not immediately 
engage in warfare against Crusaders, but rather forged alliances with them. When John X Kamateros, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, refused to recognise Michael as a legitimate successor of the Byzantine 
throne, he turned to the Pope Innocent III for recognition. In addition, he submitted to the Latin 
Empire by giving his daughter as wife to Henry of Flanders’s brother Eustace in 1209 and offering 
one-third of his territory as a dowry. Michael I Doukas was also a “vassal” of the Venetians, with 
obligation to fight against their enemies and pay a certain amount of money as an annual fee. 


Two other Epeirote rulers, Michael II Komenos Doukas (1230-1266/68) and Nikephoros 
(1267-1296), also forged alliances with Western leaders in order to protect Epeiros independence 
against threats that came from both the West and Nicaea. Part of this web of alliances included 
three dynastic marriages: Michael gave his daughter Helena as wife to Manfred of Hohenstaufen, 
king of Sicily, and the other daughter, Anna (later known as Agne), to the prince of Achaia, William 
II Villehardouin. In 1294, Nikephoros gave his daughter Thamar to the son of Charles Π of Anjou. 


Despite the continued existence of close links with the West and alliances with Latin leaders, the 
presence of Western elements in the art of Epeiros was never very strong. The Latins never succeeded 
in establishing monasteries in Epeiros. The situation was quite different in Attica, Peloponnesos, and 
a number of Greek islands, where the Latins managed to establish themselves on a permanent basis, 
organising the administration on Western models, where they also built important monuments of 
Gothic architecture. In those regions many Byzantine churches were under Western influence as well. 


Nevertheless, the above mentioned political and territorial connections, which included 
frequent movement of merchants, pilgrims and goods between Epeiros and the West, led to some 
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artistic interactions as well. The best example from the second or third decades of the thirteenth 
century, worthy of closer consideration, are the coins of Theodore Doukas (1215-1230) with the 
motif of triple Western-style castles from German and Italian coinage, especially known on Frederic 
IIS royal seal. Similar castles are found on contemporaneous Frankish coins minted in Morea. 


In the Epeirote architecture in the first half of thirteenth century it is possible to discern certain 
Frankish elements. It has been proposed that a new architectural type of cross-vaulted churches, 
which made its appearance in the thirteenth century, primarily in mainland Greece, is of Western 
origin and can be related to Norman churches of Sicily. The three-aisled variant of this type is 
encountered mainly in Epeiros. Among the oldest examples are the churches of Panagia tou Vryoni 
(1238) and Kato Panagia near Arta. Their architectural plan may have been influenced by the basic 
design of Gothic or Romanesque cathedrals in Italy, as, for instance, Trani Cathedral in Apulia, the 
church of St. Nicholas in Bari, and the cathedrals in Cefalù and Monreale, which are essentially 
three-aisled basilicas with a narrow transept in front of the sanctuary. The presence of transept in 
Western architecture can be traced from the time of Constantine the Great onwards, but it seems 
that the specific way in which this architectural element was integrated in large Norman buildings 
of Southern Italy and Sicily was also applied in Epeiros. 


Another important foundation of Michael II, dated to the mid-thirteenth century, is the church 
dedicated to the Saviour near Galaxeidi. According to the Greek chronicle, known as Χρονικόν του 
Γαλαξειδίου, the church was built by the chief architect Nicolo Carouli, an Italian master craftsman. 


Western influences, although fairly subtle, can clearly be discerned in the wall decoration of 
Epeiros’ churches. Depictions of equestrian military saints may serve as a good illustration. For 
example, a military saint on horseback is depicted in the church of the Old Metropolis in Beroia 
on the south face of the fourth pillar on the northern side of the nave. Another characteristic 
example is found in the church of St. Basil in Arta with St. Demetrios and St. Georgios represented 
as equestrian saints on the west wall and the St. Eustace (Placidus) on the north wall. Military 
equestrian saints, who were occasionally depicted in Orthodox Churches in border regions and in 
areas under Crusader control such as Cyprus and the Holy Land, began to appear in Greece from 
the thirteenth century onwards. Sharon Gerstel has pointed out that in Orthodox churches along 
the borders of Frankish Morea, the shift from standing to equestrian military saints took place 
during the period of Latin rule. This demonstrates “Frankish chivalric customs and reveals a certain 
degree of cultural emulation and symbiosis.” (S. Gerstel, “Art and Identity in the Medieval Morea’, in 
A. Laiou and R. P. Mottahedeh, eds, The Crusadesfrom the Perspective of Byzantium and the Muslim 
World, Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 2001, 269-280, at 271). 


Several other representations in monumental painting, undoubtedly inspired by Crusaders, 
deserve to be mentioned as well. One example is an unusual depiction of the struggle of a knight 
on horseback with a centaur-archer from the church of St. Theodora in Arta. Similar figures of 
centaurs are found in sculpture and on ceramic wares in Peloponnesos and dated to the thirteenth 
century. Another noteworthy representation is the Mocking of Christ in the church of St. John in 
Eupalio Doridos (Aitolia), in which Jews are dressed according to Western Medieval fashion. Their 
attire, which includes wide long dresses and large hats on their heads, is completely unknown to 
the Byzantine tradition. The Influence of Crusaders can also be seen in representations of military 
costumes and equipment, as, for instance, in the depiction of Roman soldiers in the scene of the 
Marys at the Tomb in the Church of St. George at Dhivré, Sarandé, and in the Mocking of Christ 
from the Blacherna monastery in Arta. 
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In the last three decades of the thirteenth century, during the reign of the Despot Nikephoros 
(1267-1296), the number of Frankish elements in the artistic production of Epiros increased. The 
Komnenos-Doukas dynastic church, the catholicon of the Paregoretissa in Arta, abounds with 
western architectural elements, reminiscent of late medieval Italian palaces. As we have already seen 
in the case of the Epeirote cross barrel-vaulted churches, it is obvious that the builders attempted 
to maintain their Byzantine building tradition using as their models churches from north Greece, 
Thessaloniki and Constantinople. At the same time, we can also observe the presence of different 
Western elements. As a result, the builders were able to produce an idiosyncratic architectural style. 


Furthermore, the technique and iconographic themes of the Paregoretissas decorative sculpture 
does not follow Byzantine sculptural traditions. Rather, it is of Western origin with obvious links to 
Western France and Southern Italy. For example, on the apex of the west arch a cross-nimbed Lamb 
holding a Latin cross is depicted. Representing Christ as a Lamb was expressly forbidden in Byzantium 
by Canon 82 of the Quinisext Council (692), but this iconography was preserved in the Latin West. 
Its presence in a dynastic church of an Orthodox medieval state is notable, especially so in the period 
after the Second Council of Lyon (1274), whose main opponent was the Principality of Epeiros. 


It is very likely that the Despot Nikephoros wanted to express his allegiance to his Latin allies in 
visual terms, through works of art. In the Paregoretissa, the dedicatory inscription with the names of 
the Despot Nikephoros, his spouse Anna and their son Thomas is situated in the crown of the arch 
of the sculpted lintel. Around their names, the arch is decorated with double-headed eagles, a symbol 
of the Byzantines, while the lower band of the arch is decorated with lilies, an emblem of the house 
of Anjou. Apart from the double-headed eagles, the arch is decorated with heraldic lions as well. This 
decoration was also widespread in the West as well as in the Byzantine territories conquered by the 
Latins, as, for example, in Mystra. In a similar way, the wedding gift of Thamar, Nikephoross daughter, 
to her husband Philip, was a lily-shaped gilded enamelled casket, with double-headed eagles depicted 
on it. This wedding gift most likely symbolised the union of the two cultures in the same way that we 
can see in the architecture and decoration of the church of the Paregoretissa. 


Nikephoross edifice is not the only monument in Epeiros with Frankish elements (Western 
elements). A comparable example is provided by the Pantanassa monastery in Philippias, erected 
by Michael II and renovated by Nikephoros. The church had an architectural plan of a large domed 
cross-in-square with two chapels and an ambulatory apparently added during the last building 
phase. Two entrances, the one to the south and the other to the north, that lead from this ambulatory 
to the main church had pairs of colonnettes which clearly formed Gothic-style porches. 


It is also worth mentioning an outer pi-shaped stoa added to the church of Saint Theodora in 
Arta, covered with Gothic-style pointed ribbed groin vaults. The exact date of this construction is 
unknown, but it is certainly from the second half of the thirteenth-century. 


Despite the strict orientation of the Epeirotes towards Orthodox Christianity and their 
attempts to maintain their Byzantine identity, we can conclude that many of the artistic works of 
Epeiros were produced under evident Western influences. These influences occurred primarily due 
to both the geographical proximity and close political relations between the Epeirote ruling elite 
and the Latins, and not because of Crusader activity, as in the case of the rest of the Greek mainland 
and the islands. The richness and complexity of the impacts of Frankish elements on the Epeirote 
art of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries still remain to be fully explored. An analysis of the 
Epeirote artistic production in a broader context of its interaction with Western art will certainly 
open new horizons for its better understanding. 
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Imported Plans, Local Skills: 
The Development of Stone Carving and Sculpture in Crete 
During the First Centuries of Venetian Domination 


Abstract: The establishment of Venetian rule in Crete was a matter of considerable importance. The location and 
size of the island and the fact that Venetian suzerainty lasted so long (1211-1669), meant that local and imported 
cultural traditions, existing side by side in the unequal circumstances of foreign rule, resulted in a great variety 
of interaction in art and craftsmanship. In my contribution I discuss the evidence of sculpture. A large part of the 
new architecture developed on Crete after the Venetian conquest is marked by the interdependent relationship 
between imported plans and local craftsmanship. This interaction, combined with the new requirements, 
brought about important changes in construction technology and contributed to the development of a new type 
of sculptural decoration. Next to it, material evidence shows also the persistence of local traditions as well as the 
ability of both sides to adapt new forms and habits. 


Την εγκατάσταση των Βενετών στην Κρήτη στις αρχές του 1300 αιώνα ακολούθησε 
οικοδοµικός οργασμός αρχικά στο Χάνδακα, έπειτα και στο υπόλοιπο νησί. Н επισκευή οχυρώσεων 
και η δημιουργία υποδομών για τον ελλιμενισμό και την τροφοδοσία των πλοίων, οι ανάγκες 
για κτήρια αποθηκών, για τη στέγαση των υπηρεσιών και των εποίκων είχαν ως αποτέλεσµα τη 
συνεχή οικοδόμηση στις πόλεις. Н ταυτόχρονη εγκατάσταση των θεσμών της λατινικής Εκκλησίας 
απαιτούσε την ανέγερση εκκλησιαστικών κτιρίων που ήταν απαραίτητο να διαφέρουν απὀ τα 
υπάρχοντα της βυζαντινής αρχιτεκτονικής, ώστε να είναι οικεία στους εποίκους και επιπλέον να 
προβάλλουν τη διαφορά του δόγματος των νεοφερμένων απὀ εκείνο των αυτοχθόνων. 


Ta έργα αυτά έγιναν προφανώς µε τοπικά οικοδομικά υλικά, την άφθονη ντόπια πέτρα, και την 
τεχνογνωσία στη λιθοδομή των κρητικών συνεργείων. Όμως για µερικά ало τα κτίρια της πρώτης ήδη 
εποχής έπρεπε να εφαρμοστούν αρχιτεκτονικά σχέδια πρωτόγνωρα στους τοπικούς τεχνίτες. Αυτό 
ήταν ασφαλώς τεχνολογική πρόκληση που καλλιέργησε την προσαρµοστικότητα τόσο των ξένων 
μηχανικών 600 και των κρητικών οικοδόµων. Δυστυχώς τα κτίρια της πρώτης εποχής δεν σώθηκαν. 


Χάρη στην εκτεταμένη ανοικοδόμηση τα τοπικά συνεργεία εξοικειώθηκαν µε την κατασκευή 
οξυκόρυφων θόλων και οξυκόρυφων τόξων, που εἶχαν εν τω μεταξύ εξαπλωθεί σε όλη την Ευρώπη. 
Οιλιθοξόοι βρέθηκαν στην ανάγκη να λαξεύουν ποικίλα αρχιτεκτονικά µέλη σύμφωνα µε εισηγµένα 
σχέδια: κίονες και κιονίσκους, επίκρανα και κιονόκρανα, διακοσμημένα λαξευτά πλαίσια θυρών και 
παραθύρων. Κάποια από αυτά σώζονται in situ, αλλά µεγάλο μέρος του υλικού αυτού περισυλλέχτηκε 
σεσπαράγµατα κατά τη διάρκεια του 2000 αιώνα στο Ηράκλειο,το Ρέθυμνο kai ta Χανιά. Μελετήθηκε 
ало то Πρόγραμμα Καταγραφής της Γλυπτικής της Βενετικής Περιόδου που έγινε σε συνεργασία του 
Ινστιτούτου Μεσογειακών Σπουδών και των Εφορειών Αρχαιοτήτων της Κρήτης. O Κατάλογόςτους 
ετοιμάζεται για έκδοση. Η παρούσα ανακοίνωση στηρίζεται στο σύνολο των ευρημάτων. 


Χαρακτηριστικό παράδειγµα για την αποσπασµατικότητα των σωζόμενων καταλοίπων 
αλλά και για την ποιότητά της αρχιτεκτονικής γλυπτικής της παλαιότερης περιόδου εἶναι ένα 
μαρμάρινο κιονόκρανο από το Ηράκλειο. Του έχει αφαιρεθεί -προφανώς για άλλη χρήση- µια ζώνη 
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στο ανώτερο τµήµα, όπου θα αναπτυσσόταν η περιέλιξη των λογχοφόρων φύλλων, των οποίων 
οι πλατύφυλλες άκρες κατεβαίνοντας απλώνονται στο σώµα του κιονοκράνου. Από το μέγεθος 
(ύψος 50 εκ.), το σπάνιο υλικό και την καλή ποιότητα του αναγλύφου εικάζεται ότιθα έστεφε κίονα 
μεγάλου και λαμπρού οικοδομήματος. Αυτός ο τύπος του κιονοκράνου, άγνωστος προηγουμένως 
στην Κρήτη, ήταν συνήθης στη Βενετία τον 13ου και 140v αιώνα. Ιταλικό σχέδιο εφαρµόζεται και 
σε βάση κίονα που εντοπίστηκε, επίσης εκτός συμφραζοµένων, στο Ηράκλειο. Έχει κοιλόκυρτη 
διατομή και συμφυή πλίνθο. Στις γωνίες απλωνόταν πάνω στην πλίνθο φυτικό κόσμημα. Είναι 
πιθανόν OTL τόσο το κιονόκρανο, 600 και η βάση λαξεύτηκαν ало τεχνίτη που είχε εκπαιδευτεί σε 
εργαστήριο της Δύσης. Στο συνεργείο όµως που κατασκευάστηκαν αυτά τα µέλη, και άλλα ὁμοιά 
τους, εξοικειώθηκαν µε αυτού του είδους την εργασία ντόπιοι μαθητευόµενοι και βοηθοί, amd το 
πλήθος των χειρωνακτών που θα συνέρρεαν στην πόλη για να εργαστούν στον κατασκευαστικό 
τοµέα, µια τώρα πια σηµαντική οικονομική δραστηριότητα. 


Ἡ εκπαίδευση των τεχνιτών ήταν πρακτική και γινόταν στο συνεργείο. Μαζί µε την 
κατεργασία της πέτρας οι νεαροί τεχνίτες μάθαιναν και τα σχέδια. Στο τέλος της μαθητείας τους 
αποκτούσαν τα εργαλεία και τα αντίστοιχα υποδείγματα (χνάρια). Τα εργοτάξια των πόλεων, όπου 
κυρίως εφαρµόζονταν τα νέα σχέδια, έγιναν επομένως τόποι μαθητείας της νέας αρχιτεκτονικής 
και κυρίως του γλυπτού διακόσµου της. Θραύσματα µελών που διασώθηκαν, κατασκευασμένα ало 
τον τοπικό ασβεστόλιθο, άλλα καλύτερης κατασκευής και άλλα όχι, αποδεικνύουν τη διάχυση των 
σχεδίων και του δυτικότροπου διακόσµου σε κτίρια που δεν άφησαν άλλα (xvn. 


Από то σύνολο τέτοιων αρχαιολογικών τεκμηρίων διαπιστώνουμε ότι η αυξημένη οικοδομική 
δραστηριότητα συνετέλεσε στο να αναβαθμιστεί ποιοτικά η κατεργασία του λίθου. Σωζόμενοι 
λατινικοί ναοί δίνουν µιαιδέα yia To norec ήταν οι νέες ανάγκες. Mia πλάγια θύρα στην Παναγία των 
Σταυροφόρων (Crociferi) στο Ηράκλειο διασώζει το αρχικό της λίθινο πλαίσιο. Έχει συναρμοστεί 
ало καλολαξευμένους λίθους που φέρουν στη µια γωνία διακόσμηση κοιλόκυρτης διατομής. Στο 
ύφος η κατασκευή ταιριάζει µε τους κανόνες για λιτή διακόσμηση που τηρούσαν στους ναούς τους 
τα νεοπαγή λατινικά τάγματα. Ανάλογο διάκοσμο βρίσκουμε σε πλαίσιο τρίλοβης οξυκόρυφης 
κόγχης που ενδεχομένως περιέβαλε λατρευτική παράσταση στο παρεκκλήσι της οικογένειας 
Peviép στα Χανιά, το οποίο από έμμεσες ενδείξεις χρονολογείται στον 150 αιώνα. Παρόμοια 
πλαίσια ανοιγμάτων µε Верую σκαλισμένα σε επάλληλους λίθους απαντούν σε πλήθος μικρών 
ναών στις αγροτικές περιοχές της Κρήτης. Περιβάλλουν θύρες µε οξυκόρυφα ανακουφιστικά τόξα 
από τον 140 έως και τις αρχές του 16ου αιώνα. Σε πολλές περιπτώσεις οι απλές κοιλόκυρτες ζώνες 
συνοδεύονται από περίτεχνες λαξεύσεις, µε διαφόρων ειδών οδοντώσεις, σχοινιά και κόμβους. 
Ἠδη o Gerola είχε εντυπωσιαστεί ало τη µεγάλη διάδοσή τους στην Κρητική ὑπαιθρο και είχε 
αναγνωρίσει σε αυτά τον απόηχο оло βενετσιάνικα θυρώματα -- τον βενετσιάνικο γοτθικό ρυθμό, 
όπως τον ονόμασε. Н βενετική καταγωγή του γενικού σχεδιασμού και των επιµέρους μοτίβων εἰναι 
αναμφισβήτητη. Όμως η διάδοσή τους στα επαρχιακά συνεργεία που έχτιζαν ταπεινές εκκλησίες 
σε καθόλου φιλόδοξα σχέδια τεκμηριώνει την ανάπτυξη της λιθοξοϊκής ως διακριτής οικοδομικής 
τεχνικής και αποκαλύπτει έμμεσα τη διάχυση του επαγγέλματος απὀ τις πόλεις προς την ὑπαιθρο. 
Н διάχυση αυτή ήταν δυνατή γιατί ήδη η µεγάλη οικοδομική δραστηριότητα και η εφαρµογή των 
νέων σχεδίων συνετέλεσε στη δημιουργία του ξεχωριστού επαγγέλματος του λιθοξόου. 


Μια εύγλωττη ένδειξη για τη συμμετοχή ικανών λιθοξόων στα οικοδομικά συνεργεία δίνει ένα 
τυχαίο εύρημα: ένας бошкос λίθος στη µια πλευρά του οποίου έχει λαξευτεί γονατιστή γυναικεία 
μορφή µε φωτοστέφανο. Από τη στάση και το ένδυμα αναγνωρίζεται Παναγία ало παράσταση 
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Ευαγγελισμού δυτικού τύπου. O άγγελος θα eixe λαξευτεί σε διπλανό λίθο. О λίθος αυτός, ύψους 
27 £K., Ba πρέπει να ήταν χτισμένος σε εξωτερικό τοίχο οικοδομήματος: η παράσταση απευθυνόταν 
στην ευσέβεια των διαβατών. Παράσταση γενειοφόρου προφήτη ακόµη in situ σε γωνία σπιτιού 
στο Ἡράκλειο είχε φωτογραφήσει ο Τζερόλα. Γλυπτές μορφές αγίων σε σταυροδρόµια είναι 
γνωστές και ало αλλού στη Βενετική επικράτεια. Εκεί όµως συνήθως πρόκειται για ανάγλυφες 
πλάκες που έχουν εντοιχιστεί και ὀχι για ανάγλυφα πάνω στους ίδιους τους δομικούς λίθους. Ta 
κρητικά παραδείγματα πιστοποιούν OTL τα οικοδομικά συνεργεία είχαν τη δυνατότητα να εκτελούν 
παρόμοιες εργασίες γλυπτικής. 


H τέχνη του λιθοξόου ήταν περιζήτητη και για την κατασκευή ενός είδους αναγλύφου 
που σχετιζόταν μόνον έμμεσα µε την αρχιτεκτονική. Διακριτικό γνώρισμα της νεοφερµένης 
αριστοκρατίας ήταν ot θυρεοί. Σκαλισμένοι στην πέτρα, evowpatwvovtav σε κάθε εἰδους 
κατασκευές επιδεικνύοντας ταυτότητες και κυριότητες. Н χρήση τους ήταν πολλαπλή. Ἐπεσήμαινε 
τη συμβολή αξιωματούχων σε δημόσια έργα, ταύτιζε τον ιδιοκτήτη και ένοικο σε ιδιωτικές οικίες, 
ταύτιζε τον κτήτορα ναών ἡ τον Βενετό κάτοχο του φέουδου (ιδιοκτήτη της γης), µε την άδεια του 
οποίου χτιζόταν µια εκκλησία ή ένα κοινωφελές έργο, συνόδευε τον κάτοχο του εμβλήματος στην 
τελευταία του κατοικία, καμιά φορά υποκαθιστώντας ακόµη και επιτάφιες επιγραφές. Οι κάτοχοι 
οικοσήμων έκαναν εκτεταμένη χρήση των συμβόλων τους σε όλα τα μέσα. Στο βαθµό που οι 
ιδιοκτησίες πολλών ало αυτούς ήταν μεγάλες, η οικονομική και κοινωνική δράση τους έντονη και о 
οικογενειακός τους κλάδος πολυμελής, είχαν επανειλημμένα ανάγκη να εντοιχίζουν πανομοιότυπα 
εμβλήματα σε περισσότερες θέσεις. Εκτός ало οικόσηµα, σύντομα ανάλογα εμβλήματα απέκτησαν 
και επαγγελματικές ή θρησκευτικές συσσωματώσεις που τα χρησιμοποιούσαν µε παρόμοιους 
τρόπους. Ανάμεσά στα πολλά εμβλήματα τα λιοντάρια του Αγίου Μάρκου ως σύμβολα της κρατικής 
εξουσίας είχαν πρωτεύουσα θέση: σηματοδοτούσαν δημόσια έργα και δημόσια κτίρια, αλλά και 
δήλωναν τη νομιμοφροσύνη των κρατικών υπαλλήλων. Αν και ίσως αρχικά το κρατικό έμβλημα 
ερχόταν λαξευμένο από τη Βενετία, σύντομα η συχνή του χρήση οδήγησε σε τοπική παραγωγή. 
Н ζήτηση επομένως για ανάγλυφα εμβλήματα σε πέτρα ήταν συνεχής και έδινε διαρκώς δουλειά 
στα εργαστήρια γλυπτικής. Н σχηµατικότητα του είδους διευκόλυνε τους λιγότερο έμπειρους 
τεχνίτες να ανταποκριθούν στην κατασκευή τους, αλλά σύντομα η ποσότητα και ο ανταγωνισμός 
οδήγησε σε άνοδο της ποιότητας. Από τα διάσπαρτα σε όλη την Κρήτη ευρήματα, αρκετά απὀ та 
οποία βρίσκονται ακόµη κατά χώραν, διαπιστώνουμε ποιοτική ποικιλία που αποδεικνύει OTL πολλά 
εργαστήρια σε όλο το νησί καταπιάστηκαν µε την κατασκευή τους. 


Τα περίτεχνα λίθινα θυρώματα, οι ενδομηµένες στα σταυροδρόµια παραστάσεις και ot 
εντοιχισµένοι θυρεοί δείχνουν πώς εισηγμένες συνήθειες και σχέδια μεταφέρθηκαν στην Κρήτη 
και άρχισαν να κατασκευάζονται µε προσαρμογές και παραλλαγές σύμφωνες µε τους τρόπους 
της τοπικής τεχνολογίας. Τα σωζόμενα αντικείμενα παρέχουν σαφή μαρτυρία για τη διάδοση της 
γλυπτικής σε ολόκληρο το νησί και, ἐστω και σε σπαράγματα, επιτρέπουν να φανταστούμε αμυδρά 
τις οδούς του βενετσιάνικου Χάνδακα. 


Μιλώντας ωστόσο για γλυπτική, περιμένει κανείς να δει έργα εικονιστικά, τουλάχιστον 
παραστάσεις θρησκευτικής θεματολογίας, κατά τις παραδόσεις της Λατινικής Εκκλησίας. 
Εντοπίστηκαν εν τούτοις μόνον λιγοστά δείγματα παραστατικής γλυπτικής. Αυτό οφείλεται 
ασφαλώς στο ότι οι λατινικοί κυρίως ναοί έχασαν ολοσχερώς τον εξοπλισμό τους καθώς άλλαξαν 
χρήσεις κατά τους επόμενους αιώνες. Δύσκολα ωστόσο το κατεστραμμένο λίθινο υλικό χάνεται 
χωρίς να αφήσει ίχνη. Εντοπίστηκαν κάποια σπαράγματα, πάντα εκτός συμφραζομένων, που δίνουν 
περιορισμένη αλλά ενδεικτική εικόνα της εικονιστικής γλυπτικής. 
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Δύο κεφαλές μετωπικών ανδρικών γενειοφόρων μορφών από το Ηράκλειο, ша σε μάρμαρο 
και µία σε τοπικό εὐθρυπτο ασβεστόλιθο είναι ολόγλυφες, αλλά η πίσω πλευρά τους δεν είναι 
λαξευμένη στις λεπτομέρειες. Επομένως προορίζονταν να τοποθετηθούν σε κόγχη ἡ σε επαφή µε 
τοίχο. Αν ανήκαν σε ολόσωµα αγάλματα, θα είχαν περίπου φυσικό μέγεθος. Εικονίζουν προφανώς 
ιερά πρόσωπα, Χριστό ἡ Προφήτη το πώρινο, προφήτη ή Απόστολο το царибриуо. To πώρινοκεφάλι 
φέρει συγκρατηµένα γοτθικά χαρακτηριστικά, μακρινό απόηχο ало λαμπρά δυτικά έργα του 13ου 
αιώνα. Το δεύτερο κεφάλι είναι άριστης ποιότητας γλυπτό σε λευκό μάρμαρο, υλικό σπάνιο στην 
Κρήτη. Οι πλατειές καθαρές επιφάνειες πλάθονται έτσι που να δίνουν την αίσθηση της σάρκας: то 
σοβαρό βλέμμα είναι ζωηρό και η ρυθμική σχηµατοποίηση γενειάδας και κόμης δεν εξασθενίζει την 
εκφραστική δύναμη του έργου αλλά μάλλον την υπογραμμίζει. Το χρονολογούμε στον 140 αιώνα. 
Πρέπει να αποδοθεί σε καλό γλύπτη εκπαιδευμένο στην Ιταλία. Μπορούμε άραγε να υποθέσουμε 
ότι το έργο είναι εισηγµένο στην Κρήτη ή ότι ο γλύπτης του δούλεψε στο νησί µε εισηγµένο ή και 
ανακυκλωμένο υλικό; Δεν διαθέτουμε άλλες ενδείξεις που να μπορούν να υποστηρίζουν το ένα 
ἡ το άλλο ενδεχόμενο. Όμως το πώρινο κεφάλι σκαλισµένο στην τοπική κακής ποιότητας πέτρα 
δείχνει ότι γλύπτες εκπαιδευμένοι σε δυτικά εργαστήρια εργάστηκαν στην Κρήτη. 


Μια σειρά ало ανάγλυφα που εντοπίστηκαν σε Ηράκλειο, Χανιά kat Ρέθυμνο δείχνουν ποικιλία 
στην ποιότητα επομένως και προέλευση απὀ διαφορετικά εργαστήρια. Ολόγλυφα απουσιάζουν, 
τουλάχιστον στο υλικό που χρονολογείται µέχρι και τον 150 αιώνα. Τα θέµατα είναι θρησκευτικά. 
Τα περισσότερα παραπέμπουν σε δυτική εικονογραφία ἡ λατινική χρήση. 


Ένας бошкос λίθος ало τα Χανιά φέρει ανάγλυφη παράσταση στην κύρια όψη. Το ανάγλυφο 
παριστά τµήµα ανδρικής µορφής σε πλάγια όψη. Φορεί χιτώνα µε φαρδιά μανίκια και κρατεί 
αναπεπταμένο ειλητό. Απλή ταινία την πλαισιώνει στη µια πλευρά, ενώ στην άλλη το ανάγλυφο 
φτάνει ως την άκρη του λίθου του οποίου η ακριβώς διπλανή όψη είναι προσεκτικά λειασμένη 
και προοριζόταν να είναι ορατή. Н σχηµατικότητα της λάξευσης οδηγεί προς то 140 αιώνα. To 
μέλος μοιάζει µε παραστάδα που εικόνιζε απόστολο ἡ προφήτη και θα μπορούσε να είναι τμήμα 
διακόσμου ало είσοδο ναού. Αν η ερμηνεία αυτή ευσταθεί, έχουµε ένα μοναδικό δείγµα ало την 
Κρήτη απὀ µια συνήθη πρακτική σελατινικές εκκλησίες της Δύσης. Η συνήθεια δεν φαίνεται να είχε 
διάδοση στην Κρήτη, όπου οι σημαντικότεροι λατινικοί ναοί ήταν κυρίως εκκλησίες των ταγμάτων 
που δεν ευνοούσαν τέτοιο διάκοσμο. Μια μαρτυρία για εικονιστικὀ διάκοσμο στο υπέρθυρο του 
Αγίου Φραγκίσκου στο Ηράκλειο διέσωσε ο Τζερόλα: αυτόπτες μιλούσαν για παράσταση του 
Σωτήρα που περιτριγυριζόταν апо Αποστόλους και πλούσιο φυτικό διάκοσμο. Κανένα ἴχνος του 
συμπλέγματος αυτού δεν σώθηκε. Παρά την επιφύλαξη για την αξιοπιστία της μαρτυρίας, ένα 
ανάγλυφο άγνωστης προέλευσης µε παράσταση Παλαιού των Ημερών оло το Ηράκλειο δίνει µια 
ιδέα για το τι θα μπορούσε να είναι αυτός ο διάκοσμος. Είναι δυτικότροπο γλυπτό που πάντως 
δεν φτάνει σε ποιότητα την ιταλική γλυπτική του 15ου ή 16ου αιώνα, όπως θα μπορούσαμε 
να το χρονολογήσουμε. Τελικά µόνο η παραστάδα από τα Χανιά μαρτυρεί τη δυτική συνήθεια 
ιστορηµένων εισόδων και τη δυνατότητα επαρχιακών συνεργείων va την υπηρετήσουν. 


Ένα γλυπτό оло το Ρέθυμνο µε παράσταση αγίου μοναχού δίνει την αίσθηση αγαλµματίου.Έχει 
ωστόσο λαξευτεί ως ανάγλυφο, µόνο στην κύρια όψη, σε επαναχρησιμοποιηµένο μάρμαρο, ίσως 
ало παλαιότερο κίονα. Apa δεν ήταν περίοπτο. Τα επάλληλα ενδύματα και η υψωμένη καλύπτρα 
της κεφαλής που ελάχιστα σώζεται στη µια πλευρά της και τα διακριτικά του, ραβδί µε λαβή σε 
σχήμα Tav και ευμέγεθες κουδούνι, τον ταυτίζουν µε τον Άγιο Αντώνιο της Ερήμου, όπως συνήθως 
απαντά στη δυτική εικονογραφία. Είναι µετωπικός και έχει ορθάνοιχτα τα αδέξια διαμορφωμένα 
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μάτια. Όμως τα ενδύματα, παρά τη σχηµατική πραγµάτευση, δίνουν την αίσθηση του μαλακού 
υφάσματος. Σε σύγκριση µε άγαλµα του ἰδιου αγίου, µε συγγενική εικονογραφία, που κοσμεί κάτω 
ало τοξωτό πλαίσιο εξωτερική γωνία αρχοντικής οικίας του 1394 στο Σπλιτ της Δαλματίας то 
κρητικό γλυπτό υστερεί σε πλαστικές αξίες και εν γένει σε ποιότητα. Αναγνωρίζεται ωστόσο ο ίδιος 
τύπος, ανάλογη µετωπικότητα και ύφος, και χρονολογικά θα πρέπει να βρίσκονται επίσης κοντά. 


Καιένα άλλο ανάγλυφο από τα Χανιά δίνει την εντύπωση ολογλύφου, χωρίς να είναι. Εικονίζει 
ανδρική µορφή µε χιτώνα και ιμάτιο και σώζεται ало τη µέση και κάτω. Τα γυμνά πόδια πατούν σε 
πλίνθο. Την αμυδρή κίνηση και тоу χιασμό της στάσης παρακολουθεί o κυματισμός του ιματίου, και 
τα πόδια δηλώνονται µε αἰσθηση της προοπτικής, χαρακτηριστικά που επιτρέπουν τη χρονολόγηση 
στον 150 αιώνα. Το ιδιαίτερο στοιχείο εδώ είναι ότι η ανάγλυφη µορφή έχει προσεκτικά ξακριστεί, 
και μόνο η πλίνθος, στην οποία προβάλλονται τα πόδια μαρτυρεί OTL πρόκειται για ανάγλυφη 
πλάκα. Το γλυπτό προφανώς προοριζόταν να πακτωθεί σε άλλη κατασκευή. О γλύπτης ήταν 
επιδέξιος, αλλά δεν ήταν στις προθέσεις του µια τρισδιάστατη µορφή. 


Μερικά ακόµη εικονιστικά ανάγλυφα, όλα σε κακή κατάσταση και αδιάγνωστο θρησκευτικό 
θέµα, που μπορούν va χρονολογηθούν στον 140 και 150 αιώνα, δείχνουν την ποικιλία στην ποιότητα 
από χέρι σε χέρι και τεκμηριώνουν την ύπαρξη εργαστηρίων γλυπτικής τόσο στο Ηράκλειο, όσο 
και στα Χανιά και το Ρέθυμνο. Όλα είναι αναμφισβήτητα έργα τοπικών εργαστηρίων, και δεν 
αντέχουν στη σύγκριση µε σὐγχρονά τους ιταλικά. О δισταγµός και η επιφυλακτικότητα απέναντι 
στο έργα πλαστικής είναι τελικά ορατός σε όλα τα εικονιστικά γλυπτά. Μαρτυρίες για τον πλούτο 
του εξοπλισμού των λατινικών ναών µας πληροφορούν κυρίως για την ποσότητα, αλλά δεν είναι 
δυνατόν να μεταδώσουν στοιχεία για την ποιότητα. Ало τα υλικά κατάλοιπα συνάγουµε ότι στην 
Κρήτη των πρώτων Βενετικών αιώνων αναπτύχθηκε µια τοπική γλυπτική που βασιζόταν στη δυτική 
παράδοση, χωρίς βυζαντινές αναμνήσεις. Είχε ιδιαίτερα τοπικά χαρακτηριστικά, µε κυριότερο την 
περιορισμένη πλαστικότητα και τον δισταγμό προς την τρίτη διάσταση. 


Όσο και αν υπήρξε μεγάλος о αριθµός των έργων που καταστράφηκαν, η σπάνις ολογλύφων 
και το ύφος των σωζόμενων, έστω και σε θραύσματα, εικονιστικών αναγλύφων φανερώνουν τους 
περιορισμούς του καλλιτεχνικού μέσου. Οι περιορισμοί αυτοί δεν µπορεί να εἰναι ἀσχετοι µε τις 
παραδόσεις του τόπου: την απουσία παλαιότερης τοπικής παραστατικής γλυπτικής και τη βαθιά 
ριζωμένη συνήθεια ότι το θρησκευτικό εικαστικό έργο είναι ζωγραφικό. Αντίθετα η παραστατική 
γλυπτική ήταν φορτισμένη µε συνδηλώσεις σχετικές µε το λατινικό δόγμα. Από την άλλη µεριά το 
δημοφιλές και πολύ χαρακτηριστικό τοπικό είδος λατρευτικών παραστάσεων, οι φορητές σε ξύλο 
ζωγραφικές εικόνες, έγιναν αποδεκτές τόσο από την επίσημη λατινική εκκλησία кои та τάγµατά της 
όσο και απὀ την ιδιωτική ευλάβεια καθολικών βενετοκρητικών, όπως τεκμηριώνεται απὀ πολλές 
πηγές. Διαπιστώνουμε τελικά OTLOTHV Κρήτη οι ανταλλαγές ανάµεσα στις πολιτισμικές παραδόσεις 
Ανατολής και Δύσης 600 ισχυρές και αν ήταν, δεν βρισκόταν σε αντιστοιχία, δεν ήταν ισοβαρείς και 
ισότιµες, αφού άλλωστε οὐτε η συνάντησή των δύο κόσμων έγινε µε ὀρους ισοτιμίας. 
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Byzantine Responses to the Challenges of the Latin Church after 1204: 

The Evidence of Iconography 

Abstract: The present contribution aims to examine iconographic choices in late Byzantine churches that can be 
interpreted as reactions or responses to the Latin doctrine. More specifically, it focuses on iconographic themes 
related to the apostles, who are regarded as founders of the Church since the very early Christian times. Scenes of 
the apostles preaching the gospel and baptizing (Hagia Sophia in Trebizond), the new composition of the Synaxis of 
the Seventy Apostles (Aphentiko and Panatanassa in Mistra), the scene of the Mission and isolated representations 
of the apostles depicted in churches found in regions under or neighboring Latin- and Venetian-held lands will be 
examined and interpreted within their historical, geographical and religious context. Certain of these scenes can be 
regarded as a response of the Byzantines to the missionary activities of the Latin religious orders in lands formerly 
belonging to Byzantium. The Byzantines respond to the challenges of the Latin Church by going back to the roots 
of their tradition and by displaying the beginnings of the foundation of the apostolic church and the local churches 
all over the oikoumene, thanks to the preaching of the apostles. Moreover, the special emphasis given to the scene of 
the Pentecost, preferably depicted in the sanctuary, has been related to the Orthodox liturgical rite and regarded as 
a reaction to the rite of the Latin Church. Characteristic in this period is, additionally, the emergence of local cults 
in honor of certain apostles (e.g. St. Philemon, one of the Seventy Apostles, in Rhodes). 


To κεντρικὀ ερώτημα που θα µας απασχολήσει στην παρούσα ανακοίνωση εἰναι κατά 
πόσο μπορούμε να ανιχνεύσουμε στην εικονογραφία των βυζαντινών ναών, μετά την Τέταρτη 
Σταυροφορία, τυχόν αντιδράσεις ἡ «απαντήσεις» των Βυζαντινών στο δόγµα και το λειτουργικό 
τυπικό της λατινικής εκκλησίας. 


Ασφαλώς οι αντιπαραθέσεις μεταξύ των δύο εκκλησιών δεν είναι κάτι πρωτόγνωρο кои о 
αντἰκτυπόςτους στην τέχνη διαπιστώνεται ήδη από την παλαιοχριστιανική περίοδο. Εικονογραφικά 
θέματα εμπνευσμένα απὀ τη διαχρονική αυτή αντιπαράθεση έχουν παρουσιαστεί συνοπτικά σε 
άρθρο του М. Γκιολέ. Το λειτουργικό θέµα του Μελισμού, η κατ’ εξοχήν εικαστική αποτύπωση της 
θείας ευχαριστίας, που εµφανίζεται то 120 αιώνα στην αψίδα των ναών στον απόηχο χριστολογικών 
ερίδων στους κόλπους της βυζαντινής εκκλησίας, και το οποίο θα γνωρίσει ιδιαίτερη ανάπτυξη 
μετά то 1204, φανερώνοντας την αντίδραση ἡ τους προβληματισμούς των Βυζαντινών σε σχέση 
ue το δόγμα r| τη λειτουργική πρακτική της παπικής εκκλησίας, έχει μελετηθεί σε βάθος ало τη X. 
Κωνσταντινίδη. Ένα άλλο θέµα που αποκαλύπτει τους προβληματισμούς των Βυζαντινών κατά 
την υστεροβυζαντινή περίοδο σχετικά µε τη δυτική διδασκαλία εἶναι οι πειραματισμοί ως προς 
την απεικόνιση της Αγίας Τριάδας (Bogevska). Τελευταία μελετήθηκαν ano τη Βίκυ Φωσκόλου µε 
αφορμή την εικονογραφία και την έξαρση της λατρείας της Μαγδαληνής στη Δύση οι «απαντήσεις» 
των Βυζαντινών. Στην παρούσα ανακοίνωση θα επικεντρωθώ στις παραστάσεις των αποστόλων 
κατά την υστεροβυζαντινή περίοδο πουπιστεύω ὀτικρύβουν μηνύματαπρος αυτήν την κατεύθυνση. 


Στον μεταξωτό πέπλο που δώρισε о Μιχαήλ Η΄ στον Πάπα Γρηγόριο Г’ απεικονίζονταν ot 
απόστολοι να διδάσκουν και να βαπτίζουν και ο πάπας να παρουσιάζει τον Μιχαήλ στον ἁγιο 
Πέτρο. Το θέµα των Αποστόλων εδώ φαίνεται να εκφράζει τις ενωτικές απόψεις της συνόδου της 
Λυών του 1274 кои n παρουσίαση του Μιχαήλ στον άγιο Πέτρο περιέχει σαφείς νύξεις αναγνώρισης 
της εκκλησίας της Ρώμης και των παπικών πρωτείων. Οι δίγλωσσες επιγραφές φαίνεται επίσης 
να απηχούν το εγχείρημα της ένωσης των εκκλησιών. Ωστόσο εικονογραφικά θέµατα στα οποία 
εμπλέκονται οι απόστολοι στη βυζαντινή τέχνη έχουν πάντα χαρακτήρα φιλοενωτικό; 
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О προβληματισμός γύρω and το ρόλο των αποστόλων στη διάδοση της χριστιανικής 
διδασκαλίας και στην ίδρυση των τοπικών επισκοπών απασχόλησε ало πολύ νωρίς τους 
Βυζαντινούς. О ρόλος τους μάλιστα τονίστηκε σε εποχές έντονης ιεραποστολικής δραστηριότητας, 
για παράδειγµα στο δεύτερο шоо του 90v και ото 100 αιώνα (εκχριστιανισµός Σλάβων, Βουλγάρων, 
Ρώσων). Στην εικονογραφία εκφράστηκε µε τις παραστάσεις των ἰδιων των αποστόλων, µε τις 
απεικονίσεις σκηνών µε τη διδασκαλία τους και τη βάπτιση των αλλοθρήσκων, µε τη σκηνή του 
Πορευθέντες μαθητεύσατε και βεβαίως µε την παράσταση της Πεντηκοστής. Χαρακτηριστικό 
είναι το χειρόγραφο pe τις Ομιλίες του Γρηγορίου Ναζιανζηνού αρ. 510 της Εθνικής Βιβλιοθήκης 
του Παρισιού, παραγγελία του πατριάρχη Φωτίου για τον Βασίλειο А’, περί το 880. Н παράσταση 
της Πεντηκοστής (φ. 301a) και η ολοσέλιδη μικρογραφία του φ. 426β, όπου απεικονίζεται πάνω то 
Πορευθέντες και από κάτω 12 μικρές σκηνές µε τους αποστόλους βαπτίζοντες, έχουν συνδεθεί ало 
την Leslie Brubaker µε την ευρύτατη επιχείρηση εκχριστιανισμού των Σλάβων και Βουλγάρων etti 
Βασιλείου А’. Αντίστοιχες ερμηνείες έχουν δεχτεί οι παραστάσεις του Πορευθέντες σε ναούς του 
10ου αιώνα στην Καππαδοκία. 


Από το 130 αιώνα η έµφαση στο διδασκαλικὀ ρόλο των αποστόλων γίνεται εντονότερη και 
νομίζω ott θα μπορούσε να συσχετιστεί µε τις στενές επαφές του Βυζαντίου µε τη Δύση αποτελώντας 
ένα είδος απάντησης στην ιεραποστολική δράση των επαιτικών ταγμάτων στην Ανατολή μετά το 1204. 


Στην Αγία Σοφία Τραπεζούντας, καθίδρυμα του Μανουήλ A ' Μεγάλου Κομνηνού (1238-1263), 
ο ρόλος των αποστόλων εξαίρεται µε πολλούς τρόπους, όπως παρατηρεί ο Anthony Eastmond. Ο 
κύκλος των σκηνών μετά την Ανάσταση, όπου σηµαντικό ρόλο παίζουν οι απόστολοι τοποθετείται 
στο ανατολικό τµήµα του ναού. Η Πεντηκοστή, σήμερα πολύ κατεστραμμένη, καταλαμβάνει 
ολόκληρη την ανατολική καμάρα, σε εντυπωσιακή κλίµακα, αφού ουσιαστικά εἶναι τέσσερις φορές 
μεγαλύτερη απὀ τις χριστολογικές σκηνές της αντίστοιχης δυτικής καμάρας. Το Πορευθέντες 
μαθητεύσατε, μαζί µε τρείς άλλες σκηνές μετά την Ανάσταση, τοποθετούνται στους τοίχους 
του βήματος. Η ασυνήθιστη αυτή τοποθέτηση στο ιερό βήμα, όπου τελείται η θεία ευχαριστία, 
φανερώνει συσχετισμό των αποστόλων µε τη λειτουργική πράξη. Επίσης χαρακτηριστικό 
στις παραστάσεις αυτές είναι το γεγονός ότι о Χριστός τοποθετείται εκτός κεντρικού άξονα 
µε αποτέλεσµα va εξαίρονται ιδιαιτέρως οι μορφές των αποστόλων. О κύκλος των αποστόλων 
συνεχίζεται στο βόρειο προστώο. Στο δυτικό τοίχο παριστάνονται ο Χριστός µε ανοικτό ευαγγέλιο, 
οιτέσσερις ευαγγελιστές να διδάσκουν και οκτώ απόστολοι να βαπτίζουν. Οι σκηνές αυτές φαίνεται 
να απηχούν, όπως επισημαίνει o Anthony Eastmond, τον ιεραποστολικό ζήλο του Μανουήλ Α΄ και 
τη διάθεσή του να εμφανιστεί η αυτοκρατορία της Τραπεζούντας ως υπερασπιστής της Ορθοδοξίας 
κατά αιρετικών και απίστων και ως διάδοχος των αποστόλων. Δεν είναι τυχαίος και ο συνδυασμός 
µετην παράσταση της Αγίας Τριάδας, µε την παραδοσιακή µορφή της Φιλοξενίας του Αβραάμ, που 
απεικονίζεται απέναντι στο νότιο τοίχο του προστώου. 


Στον ελλαδικό χώρο και συγκεκριµένα στην Πελοπόννησο, όπου οι αγώνες για την κυριαρχία 
μεταξύ Βυζαντινών και Λατίνων είναι συνεχείς, τα μνημεία-κλειδιά βρίσκονται στο Μυστρά, όπου 
απηχείται άµεσα η επίσημη εκκλησιαστική πολιτική της Κωνσταντινούπολης. Στη Μητρόπολη, στη 
φάση που έχει χρονολογηθεί περί το 1290 με υπεύθυνο τον μητροπολίτη Λακεδαιμονίας Νικηφόρο 
Μοσχόπουλο, παριστάνονται στο νότιο τοίχο οι 12 απόστολοι και στην πρόθεση ορισμένοι ало 
τους Εβδομήκοντα. Τόσο οι δράσεις και διασυνδέσεις του Νικηφόρου ὁσο και η προοδευτική για 
την εποχή τεχνοτροπία δείχνουν σχέση µε την επίσημη πολιτική. 
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Ιδιαίτερα ενδιαφέρουσα είναι η εικονογραφία στο ναό της Παναγίας Οδηγήτριας της μονής 
Βροντοχίου (περ. 1310-1322). Όπως αναλυτικά έχει επισημάνει η Ροδονίκη Ετζέογλου, στα υπερώα 
παριστάνονται οι Εβδομήκοντα απόστολοι φορώντας ωμοφόριο πάνω ало το χιτώνα και ιμάτιο. 
Απεικονίζονται δηλαδή ως απόστολοι αλλά και ως επίσκοποι και συνοδεύονται απὀ επιγραφές µε 
το ὀνομά τους και pe την ονομασία της επισκοπής που ίδρυσαν. Οιπερισσότεροι κρατούν ευαγγέλιο 
και σηκώνουν το δεξί χέρι σε χειρονομία ομιλίας / διδασκαλίας. Επιπλέον σε ένα ξεχωριστό κλειστό 
χώρο στο ΝΔ τµήµα του υπερώου απεικονίζονται οι 12 απόστολοι. Πάνω απὀ την είσοδο στο 
χώρο αυτό παριστάνεται η σκηνή της Πεντηκοστής. Τα επιλεγμένα εικονογραφικά θέµατα της 
Οδηγήτριας (αλλά και η αρχιτεκτονική µορφή του ναού καθώς και η καλλιτεχνική ποιότητα και η 
τεχνοτροπία του ζωγραφικού διακόσμου) δείχνουν τις στενές διασυνδέσεις του Παχωμίου µε την 
Κωνσταντινούπολη και ειδικά µετον Ανδρόνικο Β΄ καιτις πολιτικο-θρησκευτικές του επιλογές. Οι 
ερευνητές του μνημείου έχουν τονίσει τις άμεσες σχέσεις της εικονογραφίας του νάρθηκα ре TO ναό 
της Ζωοδόχου Πηγής στην Κωνσταντινούπολη (Ετζέογλου) και του νότιου παρεκκλησίου µε τους 
ναούς των Βλαχερνών και των Χαλκοπρατείων (Παπαμαστοράκης). Νομίζω ότι αυτή η έµφαση 
στους αποστόλους που κρατούν ευαγγέλιο και φορούν ωμοφόριο τονίζουν το ρόλο τους στη 
διδασκαλία και στη διάδοση του ευαγγελίου και στην ίδρυση των τοπικών εκκλησιών σε όλη την 
οικουμένη και ότι αυτό, µέσα στο κλίμα της εποχής, µπορεί να θεωρηθεί ως ένα είδος απάντησης 
στην ιεραποστολική δράση των θρησκευτικών ταγμάτων στην Ανατολή, κυρίωςτων Φραγκισκανών 
και των Δομινικανών, που ανέπτυξαν μεγάλη δραστηριότητα τόσο στην Κωνσταντινούπολη όσο 
και στον ελλαδικό χώρο (Tsougarakis). Είναι χαρακτηριστικό ότι στις σωζόμενες παραστάσεις 
Φραγκισκανών και Δομηνικανών στην Ανατολή, οι δυτικοί μοναχοί απεικονίζονται κρατώντας 
ευαγγέλιο στο χέρι, όπως ο άγιος Φραγκίσκος στο παρεκκλήσι των Φραγκισκανών στο ναό της 
Παναγίας Κυριώτισσας στην Κωνσταντινούπολη (Kalenderhane Camii, περ. µέσα 130v αι.) καθώς 
και οι δυτικοί μοναχοί στην Όμορφη Εκκλησιά στο Ταλάτσι (περ. 1300). 


Στην Παντάνασσα του Μυστρά, καθίδρυµα του πρωτοστράτορα Ιωάννη Φραγκόπουλου 
(1428-1443), παριστάνονται οι Εβδομήκοντα Απόστολοι στα υπερώα. Н Πεντηκοστή απεικονίζεται 
στην ανατολική καμάρα στο ιερό βήμα, κάτω ало την Ανάληψη. Μάλιστα το κάθε пихорю 
χωρίζεται στα δύο ало το βόρειο και νότιο τοξωτό παράθυρο των υπερώων, όπου απεικονίζονται ot 
Εβδομήκοντα. Ἐπομένως n Πεντηκοστή φαίνεται να αποτελεί την αφετηρία, ало όπου ξεκινούν και 
αναπτύσσονται οι παραστάσεις των Εβδομήκοντα. Πρόκειται για αντιγραφή του εικονογραφικού 
σχήµατος που απαντά στο Αφεντικό ή η εικονογραφική αυτή επιλογή στην Παντάνασσα µπορεί 
να συσχετιστεί µε το κλίμα των θεολογικών και πολιτικών προβληματισμών τις παραμονές της 
Συνόδου της Φερράρας (1439): 


Αυτό που εμφανίζεται στο Μυστρά, ολοκληρωμένα και κατευθυνόμενα -όπως πιστεύω- ало 
την Κωνσταντινούπολη, φαίνεται να απηχείται και σε επαρχιακά μνημεία είτε µε παραστάσεις 
μεμονωμένων αποστόλων eite µε απεικονίσεις του Πορευθέντες n της Πεντηκοστής είτε και µε 
αφιερώσεις ναών σε αποστόλους. 


Ιδιαίτερο ενδιαφέρον παρουσιάζει το παρεκκλήσι της Όμορφης Εκκλησιάς στο Ταλάτσι, 
µιας απὀ τις πιο προβληματικές εκκλησίες της Φραγκοκρατίας ως προς την προέλευση των 
παραγγελιοδοτών. Εδώ απεικονίζεται στο ανατολικό τµήµα του νότιου παρεκκλησίου η σκηνή 
tov Πορευθέντες καθώς και μορφές αποστόλων, µε χιτώνα και ιμάτιο, που κρατούν ευαγγέλιο. 
Н εικονογραφία αυτή φαίνεται ως «απάντηση» στο εικονογραφικό πρόγραμμα του νάρθηκα, 
όπου απεικονίζονται δυτικοί μοναχοί κρατώντας ευαγγέλιο. Στην ιεραποστολική δράση των 
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εκπροσώπων των δυτικών θρησκευτικών ταγμάτων η Ορθόδοξη πλευρά φαίνεται να απαντά µε 
την επιστροφή στις ρίζες του χριστιανισμού, υπογραμμίζοντας την πρωταρχικό ιεραποστολικό 
ρόλο των αποστόλων kad’ υπόδειξη του ίδιου του Χριστού. Πρόκειται για αντιπαράθεση ἡ διάλογο 
και προσπάθεια προσέγγισης των δύο δογμάτων µέσα στον ίδιο ναό; Το προβληματικό μνημείο 
κρύβει ακόµα τα μυστικά των δωρητών του και των προθέσεών τους. 


Προς τα τέλη του 13ου αιώνα εμφανίζεται στη Ρόδο τοπική λατρεία του αγίου Φιλήμονος, ενός 
από τους Εβδομήκοντα Αποστόλους, όπως εύστοχα έχει αναδείξει η Κωνσταντία Κεφαλά. Μαθητής 
του Παύλου, υπήρξε πρώτος επίσκοπος Γάζας. Κέντρο της λατρείας του στη Ρόδο ήταν ένα шкро 
μοναστήρι στην Αρνίθα στα νότια του νησιού, όπου σήµερα σώζεται ένας μικρός μεταβυζαντινός 
ναός και η λατρευτική εικόνα του αγίου αναγόµενη μάλλον τον 14ο αιώνα. Στο ναΐσκο φυλάσσονται 
μάλιστα λείψανα του τιμώμενου αγίου. Ιδιαίτερο ενδιαφέρον έχει η σωζόμενη απεικόνιση του αγίου 
Φιλήμονα, µε τα χαρακτηριστικά ενδύματα των αποστόλων, χιτώνα και ιμάτιο, και επιπλέον το 
ωμοφόριο του επισκόπου, στο δυτικό τοίχο του ναού του Αγίου Γεωργίου στην Απολακκιά (1289), 
κοντά στο προαναφερθέν μοναστήρι. Κρατάει στο ένα χέρι ευαγγέλιο και µε το άλλο ευλογεί. Πώς 
και γιατί όµως αναπτύσσεται η λατρεία του αγίου στη Ρόδο αυτή την εποχή και оло που μεταφέρονται 
λείψανά του στο νησί; Έχει κάποια σχέση pe τις τύχες της Γάζας, όπου δίδαξε και ἱδρυσε επισκοπή о 
Φιλήμων, олоо όμως dev μαρτυρείται vadc tov; H μήπωςη λατρεία vov ήρθε μέσω Κωνσταντινούπολης, 
όπου καταγράφονται δύο ναοί του αγίου χωρίς όµως να αναφέρονται λείψανα; Me όποιον τρόπο και 
να έφτασε η λατρεία του και λείψανά του στη Ρόδο (και ίσως και στην Κύπρο, όπου μαρτυρείται 
λατρεία του στο Τρόοδος), είναι χαρακτηριστική και σύμφωνη pe TO πνεύμα της εποχής η ανάπτυξη 
τῆς τιµής ενός αποστόλου εκ των Εβδομήκοντα σε µία περίοδο που δίνεται ιδιαίτερη έµφαση στην 
ορθή πίστη, όπως την δίδαξαν οι απόστολοι. Δεν είναι τυχαίο ότι στην κτητορική επιγραφή του Αγίου 
Γεωργίου Βάρδα στη Ρόδο αναφέρεται ο Ανδρόνικος Β΄ που κατεξοχήν υποστήριξε την Ορθοδοξία 
και αποκήρυξε την ένωση των εκκλησιών, επομένως ο κτήτορας του μικρού ναού θα πρέπει να ήταν 
οπαδός της θρησκευτικής πολιτικής του αυτοκράτορα. 


Н µεγάλη βιογραφική εικόνα του Αγίου Φιλίππου στην Κύπρο συνδέεται επίσης µε λατρευτικὀ 
κέντρο του αποστόλου στο χωριό Αρσός της επαρχίας Λεμεσού κατά το 130 αιώνα. 


Н Πεντηκοστή, éva θέμα άµεσα σχετιζόµενο µε το ρόλο των αποστόλων ως πρώτων 
διδασκάλων της χριστιανικής πίστης και ιδρυτών της εκκλησίας αποκτά ιδιαίτερη σημασία στο 
εικονογραφικό πρόγραµµα των υστεροβυζαντινών ναών. Τοποθετείται όλο και συχνότερα στην 
ανατολική κεραία του σταυρού ή µέσα ото ιερὀ βήμα. Με την τοποθέτηση αυτή δίνεται ιδιαίτερη 
έµφαση στο ορθόδοξο λειτουργικό τυπικό της θείας ευχαριστίας και τη μετατροπή των Τιμίων 
Δώρων σε αίμα και σώμα του Χριστού µε την επενέργεια του Αγίου Πνεύματος, επίκληση που 
δεν γίνεται αποδεκτή από τους Λατίνους συνιστώντας μία amd τις βασικές διαφορές μεταξύ 
ορθόδοξου και καθολικού λειτουργικού τυπικού (Γκιολές). Δεν είναι επίσης τυχαία η τοποθέτηση 
της παράστασης της Πεντηκοστής στην υπερυψωμένη εγκάρσια καμάρα των σταυρεπίστεγων 
ναών σε περιοχές υπό λατινική ἡ βενετική κατοχή, ενός αρχιτεκτονικού τύπου που θα γνωρίσει 
πολύ μεγάλη διάδοση στον ελλαδικό χώρο оло то 1300 αιώνα και αργότερα. 


Ενδιαφέρον, τέλος, παρουσιάζει η θεματολογία του γραπτού διακόσμου στο ΒΑ παρεκκλήσι, 
που προσαρτήθηκε στη βασιλική της Αγίας Παρασκευής στη Χαλκίδα лері τα τέλη του 14ου 
αιώνα και μελετήθηκε απὀ τον Niko Κοντογιάννη. Η τρίκλιτη βασιλική έχει ταυτιστεί µε τον 
µοναστηριακό ναό που έκτισαν οι Δομηνικανοί και αφιέρωσαν στη Θεοτόκο και тоу Άγιο Δομήνικο 
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στα µέσα του 13ου αιώνα στο Negroponte. Στο γραπτό του διάκοσμο, που έχει χρονολογηθεί 
περί το 1400, περιλαμβάνονται σκηνές τῆς διδασκαλίας των αποστόλων µε λατινικές επιγραφές. 
Οι σκηνές αυτές θα μπορούσαν να συνδεθούν µε τον Pietro Lippomano (+1397), του οποίου ο 
τάφος περιλαμβάνεται στο παρεκκλήσι, ενός πλούσιου Εβραίου που ασπάστηκε τον καθολικισμό, 
εξυπηρέτησετα συμφέροντα тоу Βενετών καιαπέκτησε ανώτατα αξιώµαταστη Βενετία. Να απηχούν 
οι σκηνές των αποστόλων που περιλαμβάνονται στο πρόγραµµα του νεκρικού παρεκκλησίου τον 
προσωπικό προσηλυτισμό του Lippomano στην καθολική εκκλησία; Είναι πιθανόν. Αλλά εκείνο 
που έχει σημασία για την επιχειρηµατολογία αυτής της μελέτης είναι το γεγονός ότι τα θέµατα 
που σχετίζονται µε τη διδασκαλία του Ευαγγελίου από τους αποστόλους απασχολούν τόσο την 
ανατολική 600 και τη δυτική εκκλησία που φαίνεται να βρίσκονται σε ένα συνεχή διάλογο δίνοντας 
η κάθε πλευρά στις ίδιες παραστάσεις τη δική της ερμηνεία. 


Συνοψίζοντας: 


Στο διάκοσμο τωνυστεροβυζαντινών ναών διαπιστώνονταιεικονογραφικἀ θέµαταπου μπορούν 
να θεωρηθούν ως «απαντήσεις» των Βυζαντινών στους προβληματισμούς που προέκυψαν από τη 
στενή και καταναγκαστική επαφή των Ορθοδόξων µε τους Λατίνους µετά το 1204. Н ανακοίνωση 
επικεντρώθηκε στην επιλογή εικονογραφικών θεμάτων που σχετίζονται µε τους αποστόλους ως 
θεμελιωτές της εκκλησίας: σκηνές διδασκαλίας του ευαγγελίου και βάπτισης, παραστάσεις των 
Εβδομήκοντα και του Πορευθέντες, ιδιαίτερη έµφαση στη σκηνή της Πεντηκοστής, ανάπτυξη 
τοπικής λατρείας αποστόλων. Οι Βυζαντινοί αντιμετωπίζοντας την καινοφανή ιεραποστολική δράση 
των δυτικών θρησκευτικών ταγμάτων φαίνεται να «απαντούν» µε την επιστροφή στις ρίζες της 
παράδοσης και την ανάδειξη των απαρχών της θεμελίωσης της αποστολικής εκκλησίας, της διάδοσης 
δηλαδή του χριστιανισμού και της ἰδρυσης των κατά τόπους εκκλησιών ανά την οικουμένη χάρη 
στην ευαγγελική διδασκαλία των αποστόλων. Συγχρόνως, µε την τοποθέτηση της Πεντηκοστής στο 
χώρο του ιερού βήματος, τονίζουν τη σύνδεση της αποστολικής δράσης µε την επιφοίτηση του Αγίου 
Πνεύματος και µε το Ορθόδοξο λατρευτικό τυπικό. 
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Cultural Interactions between East and West: 
The Testimony of Three Orthodox Monasteries 
in the Thirteenth-Century Frankish Messenia 


Abstract: The present paper re-examines the scholarship on the frescoes in three Orthodox monastic foundations 
of Frankish Messenia and raises new questions of concern for current and future research. Central to the discussion 
are the paintings of Andromonastiro, one of the most important Orthodox monasteries in the Frankish Morea. 
The frescoes of the katholikon have recently undergone meticulous conservation and can now be dated to the 
second quarter of the 13% century on stylistic grounds. Some details in the design of decorative ornaments betray 
western influence, while the discovery of a painted fleur de lys in the scene of the Pentecost provides evidence for 
the involvement of the ruling Villehardouin family in the commission of the decoration. 


The discussion continues with the church of Zoodochos Pege (Samarina), close to the village 
Ellenoekklesia (Samari). Recent conservation in the narthex has revealed paintings of ca. 1260 that 
are clearly Italianate in style. As for the involvement of the Villehardouins in this case, a thirteenth- 
century dedication in a sumptuous manuscript of the tenth century may illuminate this relationship. 
According to this, Anna, princess of Achaia, the wife of William II of Villehardouin, presented 
this manuscript in 1277 to the church of Hagia Marina, which she had restored. The church of 
Zoodochos Pege still preserves the name Samarina, which seems to derive from the homophone in 
French Sainte-Marine. Based on the new dating of the narthex frescoes, it seems that this is the very 
church with which Anna was involved. 


Western elements can also be detected in the decoration of the third most important monastic 
church of Messenia, the katholikon of the Ellenika monastery nearby Ancient Thouria, where the 
trapezoidal capitals are painted on each face with a scene from the Life of Christ, in imitation of 
carved capitals in Western churches of the period. 


A fresh examination of painting in Messenia demonstrates that contrasting terms like “Western” 
and “Eastern” may not be adequate in the description of art created in a region where the integration 
of two different cultures was gradually taking place. What is more, the presence and patronage of the 
Latin rulers encouraged changes in painting style and iconography even in monastic foundations of 
the Orthodox rite. The newly discovered murals indicate that cultural interactions between “East” 
and “West” were much deeper and stronger than previously thought and that artists, working for 
both Orthodox and Latin patrons, could adapt subject-matter and style to fit specific commissions. 


Н Μεσσηνία υπήρξε αναπόσπαστο τµήµα του πριγκιπάτου της Αχαΐας amd τις απαρχές της 
ἱδρυσής του, έως και την οριστική διάλυσή Tov ало τους Βυζαντινούς στα µέσα της δεύτερης 
δεκαετίας του 15° αιώνα. Φράγκοι ιππότες, Βενετοί έμποροι, Ισπανοί στρατιώτες, Λατίνοι 
LEPOUÉVOL έρχονται σε επαφή µε τον ελληνικό πληθυσμό, που παραμένει προσηλωμένος στο 
ορθόδοξο δόγμα, ενώ παράλληλα τα µέλη της τοπικής βυζαντινής αριστοκρατίας φαίνεται ότι 
βαθμιαία ενσωματώνονται στις νέες διοικητικές δοµές. Πολύτιμη μαρτυρία για το πολυπολιτισµικὀ 
περιβάλλον που σταδιακά διαμορφώνεται στην περιοχή παρέχουν τα εκατοντάδες μνημεία 
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της συγκεκριμένης περιόδου. Παρόλο που ήδη ало τη δεκαετία του 1960 κορυφαίοι ερευνητές 
εἶχαν επισημάνει και σχολιάσει τη σταδιακή διείσδυση δυτικών επιρροών στην εκκλησιαστική 
αρχιτεκτονική της Μεσσηνίας, ανάλογες σχέσεις παρέμειναν άγνωστες στη μνημειακή ζωγραφική. 


Οι εκτεταμένες αναστηλωτικές εργασίες που πραγµατοποιήθηκαν τα τελευταία χρόνια ало 
την Εφορεία Αρχαιοτήτων Μεσσηνίας αποκάλυψαν άγνωστα σύνολα µνηµειακής ζωγραφικής και 
οδήγησαν στην αναχρονολόγηση ορισμένων κομβικών μνημείων. Στην παρούσα ανακοίνωση θα 
παρουσιαστούν οι τοιχογραφίες των τριών σημαντικότερων μοναστηριακών συγκροτημάτων της 
µεσσηνιακής υπαίθρου, του καθολικού του Ανδρομονάστηρου, του νάρθηκα της Σαμαρίνας και 
του καθολικού της μονής Ελληνικών κοντά στην Αρχαία Θουρία. Αν και τα τρία αυτά σύνολα 
είχαν χρονολογηθεί παλιότερα στα τέλη του 1200 αιώνα, τα νεότερα στοιχεία υποδεικνύουν τη 
μετάθεση της χρονολόγησής τους εντός της δέκατης τρίτης εκατονταετίας. 


То Ανδρομονάστηρο, ало τα εντυπωσιακότερα μοναστήρια της Πελοποννήσου, είναι 
κτισμένο σε μία εύφορη ρεματιά πολύ κοντά στην Αρχαία Μεσσήνη. Στα νοτιοανατολικά του 
συγκροτήματος δεσπόζει το καθολικό της μονής, αφιερωμένο στη Μεταμόρφωση του Σωτήρος. 
Πρόκειται για τρουλαίο σταυροειδή εγγεγραμμένο ναό, της παραλλαγής του ημισύνθετου 
τετρακιόνιου, µε νάρθηκα στα δυτικά, ευρέως μετασκευασμένο κατά τη μεταβυζαντινή περίοδο. 


Οι τοιχογραφίες του είχαν καλυφθεί, σχεδόν στο σύνολό τους, απὀ επάλληλα στρώματα 
ασβεστώματος. Μετά την ολοκλήρωση των εργασιών αποκατάστασης αποκαλύφθηκαν τρία κύρια 
στρώματα ζωγραφικής. Н πρώτη φάση ιστόρησης διατηρείται αποσπασματικά στον τρούλο, στις 
καμάρες των σταυρικών σκελῶν και στα φουρνικά και τις καμάρες των γωνιακών διαμερισμάτων. 
Στο ημισφαίριο του τρούλου αποκαλύφθηκε σε μετάλλιο η στηθαία µορφή του Χριστού 
Παντοκράτορα, πλαισιωμένη and ζώνη αγγελικών δυνάμεων. Χαμηλότερα στα σφαιρικά τρίγωνα, 
παριστάνονται οι ευαγγελιστές, ало τους οποίους καλύτερα διατηρείται ο Μάρκος. Ot καµάρες 
των σταυρικών σκελών κοσμούνται µε μνημειακές παραστάσεις ало τον κύκλο του Δωδεκαόρτου, 
που αναπτύσσονται µε δεξιόστροφη φορά. To διακονικό επείχε θέση παρεκκλησίου αφιερωμένου 
στον επίσκοπο Μύρων Νικόλαο, όπως μαρτυρεί o ζωγραφικός του διάκοσμος. Στην καμάρα της 
πρόθεσης απεικονίζονται σκηνές Οικουµενικών Συνόδων. Παρά τις κομνήνειες αναμνήσεις ot 
αρχικές τοιχογραφίες του Ανδρομονάστηρου μπορούν να χρονολογηθούν, βάσει εικονογραφικών 
και τεχνοτροπικών κριτηρίων, στο δεύτερο τέταρτο του 135) αιώνα. 


Ηαπουσίαεπιγραφικών μαρτυριών adá kain σιωπήτων πηγών δυσχεραίνουντην ανασύνθεση 
του ιστορικού πλαισίου, εντός του οποίου εγγράφεται o ζωγραφικός διάκοσμος του μεσσηνιακού 
μοναστηριακού καθιδρύματος. Πρίγκιπας της Αχαΐας στα χρόνια που πιθανώς φιλοτεχνήθηκαν ot 
τοιχογραφίες της µεσσηνιακής μονής είναι ο δευτερότοκος γιος Tov Γοδεφρείδου Βιλλεαρδουίνου, 
Γουλιέλμος (1242-1277). Γεννημένος στην Καλαμάτα, µε τα προσωπικά του φέουδα να εκτείνονται 
από τον µεσσηνιακό κόλπο έως και την περιοχή της Κυπαρισσίας, υπήρξε ο κύριος πρωταγωνιστής 
του Χρονικού του Μορέως, ενώ στα χρόνια του το Πριγκιπάτο γνώρισε την ύψιστη ακμή του. Σε 
θέματα εκκλησιαστικής διοίκησης ο Γουλιέλμος επέδειξε αξιοσημείωτη διαλλακτικότητα έναντι 
του ελληνικού κλήρου. Пара τη μέχρι σήμερα απουσία οποιασδήποτε σχετικής επιγραφικής 
μαρτυρίας, η ρητή αναφορά στο Χρονικό του Μορέως ότι «τὰ μοναστήρια τῶν Φραγκῶν ὁμοίως 
καὶ τῶν Ρωμαίων, τὰ ἔποικεν κι ἀνάστησεν διὰ νὰ παρακαλοῦσιν, τὸν Βασιλέα τῶν οὐρανῶν διὰ 
τὴν χριστιανωσύνην» (στχ. 7778-7780) δεν αφήνει καμία αμφιβολία για την ανάμειξη του ἰδιου του 
πρίγκιπα στην ανέγερση ή τη διακόσμηση оҳ: μόνο λατινικών αλλά και ορθόδοξων εκκλησιών και 
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μονών. Τίθεται λοιπόν επιτακτικά TO ερώτημα: που βρίσκονταν αυτά τα μοναστήρια; Ορισμένες 
εικονογραφικές λεπτομέρειες στις τοιχογραφίες του Ανδρομονάστηρου φαίνεται να βοηθούν στην 
απάντηση του συγκεκριμένου ερωτήματος. 


Στο τριγωνικό αέτωµα του κτηρίου που ορίζει το δεξιό άκρο της σκηνής της Πεντηκοστής 
δεσπόζει Eva εντυπωσιακό χρυσό κρινάνθεµο οριοθετηµένο µε έντονο μαύρο περίγραμμα. To 
συγκεκριµένο σύμβολο αποτελεί το κυριότερο διακοσμητικό θέµα στα οικόσηµα του γαλλικού 
βασιλικού οίκου, ενώ φαίνεται ότι αξιοποιήθηκε, λόγω του συμβολισμού του, και ало την ἴδια 
την οικογένεια των Βιλλεαρδουίνων, που πρωταγωνιστεί στη διοίκηση του Πριγκιπάτου καθ’ όλη 
τη διάρκεια του 13° αιώνα. H προβολή του κρινάνθεµου σε σημαίνουσα θέση στις τοιχογραφίες 
του Ανδροµονάστηρου, αλλά και ο τρόπος απεικόνισής του µε χρυσό χρώμα, σύμφωνα δηλαδή 
µε τους κωδικοποιηµένους κανόνες της εραλδικής, παραμένουν χωρίς παράλληλο στη βυζαντινή 
μνημειακή ζωγραφική. Θα μπορούσε η συγκεκριμένη εικονογραφική λεπτομέρεια να συνιστά 
έναν έμμεσο υπαινιγµό για τη συμμετοχή του φημισμένου Φράγκου ηγεμόνα στη διακόσμηση του 
Ανδρομονάστηρου; Παρά την έλλειψη πρόσθετων στοιχείων µια θετική απάντηση στο ερώτημα 
αυτό dev θα μπορούσε να αποκλειστεί. 


To Ανδροµονάστηρο συνιστά το σημαντικότερο ορθόδοξο μοναστήρι της Μεσσηνίας κατά 
την περίοδο της Λατινικής επικυριαρχίας, ενώ βρίσκεται εντός της περιοχής που εκτείνονταν 
τα οικογενειακά φέουδα των Βιλλεαρδουίνων. Σύμφωνα μάλιστα µε την αραγωνική εκδοχή του 
Χρονικού του Μορέως, µε πρωτοβουλία του ἰδιου του Γουλιέλμου αναδιοργανώνεται διοικητικά η 
κεντρική Μεσσηνία, ενώ για τον αποτελεσµατικότερο έλεγχό της, ιδρύεται περί τα µέσα του 13% 
αιώνα, σε απόσταση μερικών μόνο χιλιομέτρων оло το Ανδροµονάστηρο, µια νέα πόλη-κάστρο, 
από τις σημαντικότερες του Μοριά, αυτή της Ανδρούσας, πού έµελε να παίξει σηµαντικό ρόλο στη 
διοίκηση του Πριγκιπάτου. 


Н εκκλησία της Σαμαρίνας, αφιερωμένη σήµερα στη Ζωοδόχο Πηγή, βρίσκεται στο µέσο 
περίπου της απόστασης μεταξύ Ανδρομονάστηρου και Ανδρούσας. Χρονολογείται στα τέλη του 12° 
αιώνα και συνιστά µια απὀ τις σημαντικότερες δημιουργίες της ώριμης κομνήνειας αρχιτεκτονικής 
στον ελλαδικό χώρο, µε μοναδικής ποιότητας ζωγραφικό διάκοσμο και αρχιτεκτονικά γλυπτά. 
Πρόσφατα οι τοιχογραφίες του ναού καθαρίστηκαν και συντηρήθηκαν αποκαλύπτοντας νέα στοιχεία 
που επιβάλλουν την επανεξέτασή τους. Οι εργασίες κατέδειξαν ша εμφανή διαφοροποίηση, τόσο 
τεχνοτροπική όσο και εικονογραφική, μεταξύ των τοιχογραφιών του νάρθηκα και του σταυροειδούς 
πυρήνα. О τρόπος απόδοσης ορισμένων προσώπων σε σκηνές όπως η Προσευχή στο Όρος των Ελαιών 
και η Απόνιψη των χειρών του Πιλάτου στον νάρθηκα, µε την κυριαρχία του πράσινου χρώματος 
στους προπλασμούς, θυμίζει έντονα έργα ιταλικής ζωγραφικής των μέσων του 13° αιώνα. Επιπλέον, 
ορισμένες εικονογραφικές λεπτομέρειες του συγκεκριμένου συνόλου δεν βρίσκουν παράλληλα στη 
βυζαντινή εικαστική παράδοση. Στη σκηνή λ.χ. της Απόνιψης, εικονίζεται η σύζυγος του Πιλάτου 
να tov νουθετεί στο αυτί, εικονογραφική λεπτομέρεια που οφείλεται σε δυτικά πρότυπα. Ta μαλλιά 
της, μαζεμένα προς τα πάνω, αλλά και το πράσινο ἐνδυμά της, ενισχύουν την αφομοίωση δυτικών 
επιρροών. Φαίνεται λοιπόν ότι η διακόσμηση του σημαντικότερου υστεροκομνήνειου μνημείου 
της Μεσσηνίας παρέμεινε ημιτελής, ενδεχομένως και λόγω τον κοσμοϊστορικών εξελίξεων που 
έλαβαν χώρα µετά την κατάληψη της Κωνσταντινούπολης απὀ τους Σταυροφόρους της τέταρτης 
σταυροφορίας τον Απρίλιο του 1204. Πιθανότατα, οι τοιχογραφίες του νάρθηκα ολοκληρώθηκαν λίγο 
µετά τα µέσα του 13?" αιώνα, την εποχή δηλαδή που η περιοχή βρίσκεται κάτω από την επικυριαρχία 
των Βιλλεαρδουίνων του Πριγκιπάτου της Αχαΐας. 
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To ενδεχόμενο va έχει επηρεαστεί τεχνοτροπικά о ζωγράφος που εργάστηκε στον νάρθηκα 
της Ζωοδόχου Πηγής ало δυτικά έργα προσδίδει στο µεσσηνιακό σύνολο πρόσθετο ενδιαφέρον. 
Αξίζει να σημειωθεί ότι κατά τον 13° αιώνα οι δυτικές επιρροές σε τοιχογραφίες πελοποννησιακών 
μνημείων περιορίζονται συνήθως σε δευτερεύουσας σημασίας εικονογραφικές λεπτομέρειες, 
όπως λ.χ. στις εξαρτύσεις των στρατιωτών ή στη διακόσμηση των φωτοστεφάνων. Ακόμη και στο 
παράδειγµα του εντοίχιου ζωγραφικού διακόσµου στην πύλη της Ακροναυπλίας, όπου εικονίζονται 
τα οικόσηµα των Φράγκων πριγκίπων και οι συνοδευτικές επιγραφές εἰναι γραμμένες στη λατινική 
γλώσσα, το έργο ακολουθεί τεχνοτροπικά τις επαρχιακές τάσεις της βυζαντινής ζωγραφικής κατά 
τον ὀψιμο 13° αιώνα. Είναι πολύ σπάνιες οι περιπτώσεις олоо η διείσδυση της δυτικής τέχνης 
ανιχνεύεται και στο πεδίο της τεχνοτροπίας, µε αντιπροσωπευτικότερο ίσως παράδειγµα τις 
αδηµοσίευτες τοιχογραφίες του Ταξιάρχη στη Γκοριτσά Λακωνίας. 


Αναφορικά δε µε την ενδεχόμενη συμμετοχή των Βιλλεαρδουίνων στην ολοκλήρωση της 
διακόσμησης της ωραιότερης εκκλησίας εντός των οικογενειακών τους φέουδων, µια αφιέρωση 
σε ένα πολυτελές χειρόγραφο του 10” αιώνα, που σήµερα φυλάσσεται στη Μόσχα, προσφέρει 
µια ιδιαιτέρως πολύτιμη πληροφορία. Σύμφωνα µε αυτήν, η σύζυγος του Γουλιέλμου Άννα, κόρη 
του ηγεμόνα της Ηπείρου Μιχαήλ Β΄, αφιέρωσε το συγκεκριµένο χειρόγραφο στη μονή της Αγίας 
Μαρίνας που η ἴδια ανακαίνισε. Στην αναφορά δεν σημειώνεται η ακριβής θέση του μνημείου. Н 
εκκλησία της Ζωοδόχου Πηγής, ωστόσο, είναι έως σήμερα γνωστή στην περιοχή µε την επωνυμία 
Σαμαρίνα, ονομασία που φαίνεται να προέρχεται ало то ομόηχο στα Γαλλικά Sainte Marine. Н 
αναχρονολόγηση των τοιχογραφιών του νάρθηκα της Ζωοδόχου Πηγής υποστηρίζει την πιθανή 
ταύτιση του μνημείου µε την εκκλησία που ανακαίνισε η πριγκίπισσα Άννα. 


Το τελευταίο παράδειγμα μιας ασυνήθιστης αφομοίωσης δυτικών επιρροών που θα μας 
απασχολήσει, βρίσκεται στις βόρειες παρυφές της µεσσηνιακής πεδιάδας, πολύ κοντά στην 
Καλαμάτα, εντός του ερειπιώνα της Αρχαίας Θουρίας. Πρόκειται για το καθολικό της µονής 
Παλαιοκάστρου ή Ελληνικών, αφιερωμένο στη θεοµητορική εορτή της Κοιμήσεως της Θεοτόκου. 
Οιλιγοστές σωζόμενες τοιχογραφίες του, έργο του τελευταίου τετάρτου του 13° αιώνα, συνιστούν 
ένα ало τα καλύτερα δείγματα της πρώιμης παλαιολόγειας ζωγραφικής στην Πελοπόννησο. Σε 
καλύτερη κατάσταση διατηρούνται στον νότιο τοίχο του νοτιοδυτικού γωνιακού διαμερίσματος οι 
άγιοι Θεόδωροι, Τήρων και Στρατηλάτης, καθώς και п αγία Άννα, που κρατά στα χέρια της τη µικρή 
Θεοτόκο. Н διακόσμηση των τόξων που πλαισιώνουν τους δύο εντυπωσιακούς στρατιωτικούς 
αγίους αποµιµείται µμαρμαροθέτηµα, θυμίζοντας την τεχνική των λεγόμενων cosmati, γνωστή σε 
αρχιτεκτονικά γλυπτά και δάπεδα του 13° αιώνα απὀ την Ιταλία και τη Σικελία. 


To лю ενδιαφέρον τµήµα της αρχικής τοιχογράφησης στο καθολικό της μονής Παλαιοκάστρου 
εντοπίζεται στην ανατολική OWN του πεσσόκρανου που στέφει τον νοτιοδυτικό πεσσό. Εδώ, σε μία 
τραπεζιόσχημη επιφάνεια µε ύψος και πλάτος ελαφρώς μικρότερα του μισού μέτρου, εικονίζεται 
η πολυπρόσωπη σκηνή του Μυστικού Δείπνου. Οι δειγµατοληπτικές εργασίες καθαρισμού ало 
συντηρητές της Εφορείας Αρχαιοτήτων Μεσσηνίας κατέδειξαν ότι και οι υπόλοιπες πλευρές του 
πεσσόκρανου διακοσμούνταν µε ευαγγελικές παραστάσεις, εκ των οποίων έχει αποκαλυφθεί τμήμα 
ало τη σκηνή του Νιπτήρα στη νότια Own. Πρόκειται για τοιχογραφίες σπάνιας εκφραστικής 
δύναμης, εκτελεσμένες µε ιδιαίτερη δεξιοτεχνία and έναν ταλαντούχο ζωγράφο. Τα πλησιέστερα 
εικονογραφικά και τεχνοτροπικά παράλληλά τους εντοπίζονται στις εξαιρετικής ποιότητας 
μικρογραφίες µιας περιορισμένης ομάδας δίγλωσσων χειρογράφων του τρίτου τέταρτου του 13° 
αιώνα (Ιβήρων 5, Par. Gr. 54). Τα χειρόγραφα αυτά φαίνεται ότι φιλοτεχνήθηκαν στα αυτοκρατορικά 
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σκριπτόρια της Κωνσταντινούπολης στα χρόνια της βασιλείας του Μιχαήλ Η΄ Παλαιολόγου και 
προορίζονταν πιθανώς να αποσταλούν ως δώρα σε ηγεμόνες της Δυτικής Ευρώπης. 


Αξιοσημείωτη στις τοιχογραφίες του μεσσηνιακού μνημείου είναι η χρήση lapis lazuli για την 
απόδοση του φωτεινού γαλάζιου χρώματος στα ενδύματα του Χριστού και της αγίας Άννας. H 
διακόσμηση των πεσσόκρανων µε πολυπρόσωπες ευαγγελικές σκηνές, αντί για τα συνήθη ένζωδα 
ή φυτικά θέµατα, συνιστά unicum στη βυζαντινή τέχνη. Н συγκεκριμένη αισθητική επιλογή 
οφείλεται προφανώς σε έμμεση επίδραση της τέχνης της Δύσης, όπου πολύ συχνά, ήδη από Tov 11° 
αιώνα, σκαλίζονταν σε αρχιτεκτονικά µέλη σκηνές εμπνευσμένες από ευαγγελικά αναγνώσματα. 
Н συγκεκριμένη πρακτική δεν έμεινε ολότελα άγνωστη στη Σταυροφορική Ανατολή, όπως 
υποδεικνύει το μαρμάρινο κιονόκρανο που εντοπίστηκε πριν ало µερικά χρόνια στη Θήβα, 
και που προφανώς προέρχεται ало ένα δυτικής έμπνευσης κτήριο του σηµαντικότατου αυτού 
σταυροφορικού διοικητικού κέντρου. Ἡ ολοκλήρωση των εργασιών καθαρισμού και συντήρησης 
στο καθολικό της μονής Παλαιοκάστρου θα βοηθήσει στην καλύτερη κατανόηση του συνόλου, 
προσφέροντας περισσότερα στοιχεία για την ακριβέστερη χρονική και καλλιτεχνική του ένταξη, 
ενώ αξίζει να σημειωθεί ότι σε απόσταση μερικών εκατοντάδων µέτρων από τη μονή, στις παρυφές 
του μικρού οικισμού της Αίπειας, σώζονται δύο από τις σημαντικότερες εκκλησίες της Μεσσηνίας 
µε αφομοιωμένες δυτικές επιδράσεις, ο Άγιος Γεώργιος και ο Άγιος Νικόλαος. 


Κατά την περίοδο της Φραγκοκρατίας η µεσσηνιακή πεδιάδα µε τις εύφορες καλλιεργήσιμες 
EKTÜOELG TNG Kat TOUG απέραντους ελαιώνες συνέχισε va εξασφαλίζει πλούτο, ὀχιμόνο στους Φράγκους 
εποίκους αλλά και στους γηγενείς κατοίκους. H επιβολή μάλιστα του φεουδαλικού συστήµατος σε 
συνδυασμό µε την αναδιοργάνωση των εμπορικών δρόμων ευνόησε, καθώς φαίνεται, την οικονομική 
ανάπτυξη της περιοχής, συμβάλλοντας στη δημιουργία συνθηκών ευημερίας. Η ζωγραφική των 
τριών εκκλησιαστικών μνημείων που µας απασχόλησε απηχεί την καλλιτεχνική δραστηριότητα 
που σημειώθηκε κατά την ιστορική αυτή περίοδο, υποδεικνύοντας επιπλέον OTL οι χορηγίες των 
Φράγκων ηγεμόνων του Πριγκιπάτου της Αχαΐας δεν περιορίστηκαν σε µοναστικά καθιδρύματα 
του λατινικού δόγματος, αλλά επεκτάθηκαν και στη διακόσμηση ορθόδοξων μονών, προκαλώντας 
ενδιαφέρουσες αλληλεπιδράσεις στο πεδίο της τεχνοτροπίας και της εικονογραφίας. Ως εκ τούτου, 
η µονοδιάστατη χρήση των όρων «Δυτικός» και «Ανατολικός» δεν ανταποκρίνεται πάντα µε την 
ίδια ακρίβεια στις προσπάθειες ερμηνείας και ομαδοποίησης έργων µνηµειακής ζωγραφικής, ειδικά 
όταν αυτά έχουν φιλοτεχνηθεί σε περιοχές µε πολυπολιτισµικό υπόβαθρο. Οι καλλιτεχνικές ζυμώσεις 
μεταξύ Δύσης και Ανατολής υπήρξαν πολύ πιο σύνθετες кои περίπλοκες ало ότι είχε εκτιμηθεί στο 
παρελθόν, ενώ οι ζωγράφοι που εργάζονται στην περιοχή για κτήτορες τόσο του ορθόδοξου όσο και 
του καθολικού δόγματος, φαίνεται ότι µε αξιοσημείωτη ευελιξία προσαρμόζουν την τεχνοτροπία και 
TO εικονογραφικό τους θεµατολόγιο ανάλογα µε την περίσταση. 
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Papal Policy and the Latin Religious Orders in Frankish Greece 


Abstract: The present contribution aims to summarise some of the recent advances made in the field of papal 
relations with, and policy towards, the Greeks in the aftermath of the Fourth Crusade and to outline the 
implications of these advances for our view of Latin monasticism in Frankish Greece. Papal policy towards the 
Greeks within Latin dominions is shown to be more tolerant and flexible in the 13" century than was once 
assumed, yet this is also the period which sees the first crusading calls against Greek enemies outside of the Latin 
Empire. Given the conciliatory attitude of 13"-century popes towards the Greeks within the Latin dominions, 
it is argued that the Latin religious orders in Greece should not be seen as papal missionaries. It is recognised, 
however, that the orders’ activity cannot be reduced to a single model and that certain members of the religious 
orders seem to have pursued a confrontational agenda towards the Greek rite. 


The field of study of Greco-Latin relations in the aftermath of the Fourth Crusade has 
undergone extensive revision in recent years, to the point that the older historiographical view 
of two ethno-religious groups set in almost permanent confrontation has been rejected almost 
wholesale by most historians of Frankish Greece. This revision has ranged from the microcosm of 
the home and everyday social interactions (McKee) to the macrocosm of diplomacy, government 
and Church relations. The present contribution aims to outline some of the advances made in the 
field of papal policy towards the Greek rite in the aftermath of 1204 and examine the implications 
that these revisions raise for Latin monasticism in Frankish Greece. 


Older historiography, especially Byzantine historiography, saw papal attitudes towards the 
Greek Church in the aftermath of the Fourth Crusade as uncompromisingly hostile, its primary aim 
being to subjugate the Greek Church under the Roman one. According to this interpretation the 
Greeks were identified in the eyes of the papacy predominantly by their religious difference and papal 
policy, from the time of Innocent Ш onwards, aimed at ending the schism by subjecting the Greek 
Church to the Roman one, both administratively and doctrinally and ritualistically. This policy was 
supposedly made manifest in the Latin states of Greece through the almost complete substitution 
of the Greek episcopacy by a Latin one, the spoliation of Church lands by the Latins (secular and 
religious) and the installation of monastic and mendicant orders, which -Бу this model- were seen 
either as Roman missionaries to the Greeks or at least as enforcers of papal primacy over the Church 
in Romania. To put it simply, the Greek Church became the victim of papal universalist ambitions 
and laboured under Roman oppression for the following several centuries, which in turn created 
an insurmountable obstacle in the relations of the two rites. Certain elements of this picture cannot 
be doubted. It is true for instance that the schism becomes much more prominent in papal rhetoric 
from the 13° century onwards -much more so than it had been at any time before 1204- and is now 
routinely invoked to promote papal policy in the East. It is also of course true that the Greek Church 
was subjected jurisdictionally to the Latin one, though, as Bernard Hamilton pointed out long ago 
in relation to similar developments in the Holy Land, this should be seen as evidence of the papacy’s 
belief in the essential unity of the two rites, rather than the opposite. 
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Other elements of this picture, however, have been significantly revised in more recent years. 
Filip Van Tricht, for instance has argued that a significant number of Greek bishops and archbishops 
-perhaps even the majority- remained in place in the heartland of the Latin Empire in the years 
immediately following the conquest. This would suggest that, for whatever reason (practical self- 
interest? Conviction? Dedication to their flock?) many more Greek prelates than was once assumed 
were prepared to take the oath of obedience to the papacy and retain their position. This was entirely 
consistent with Innocent III’s intentions, whose registers make it perfectly clear that he had hoped 
that the Greek bishops would submit to Roman authority and remain in place especially in the 
territories with an overwhelmingly Greek population. Evidence of this religious accommodation 
can be seen elsewhere too. Brendan McGuire, for instance has recently re-examined two liturgical 
texts issuing from early 13'*-century Constantinople, which reproduce parts of the Roman mass, 
but written in a Greek alphabet with interlinear Greek translation. The original editors of the texts 
(Papadopoulos-Kerameus and Heisenberg) had interpreted these texts as evidence of the Latin 
Church's attempt to impose the Latin rite on the Greeks in the aftermath of the conquest. McGuire's 
careful textual analysis, however, proves that the texts must be seen as spontaneous attempts by the 
Greek clergy to adapt the Latin rite, so that it might be performed (in Latin) by Greek priests with no 
knowledge of Latin. The picture that emerges from this kind of evidence is one that acknowledges 
the tensions that resulted from the conquest but doesn't see religious difference as the prime (or 
only) factor in relations between Greeks and Latins. 


As far as the papacy’s policies towards the Greek Church are concerned, the most systematic 
revision of the old view in recent years has been undertaken by Chris Schabel, through the careful 
examination of the papal registers of early 13"-century popes. Schabels view, expressed in a 
multitude of publications, can be summarised thus: the early 13*-century papacy (taking its cue 
from Innocent III and Lateran IV) adopted a consistent, pragmatic and reasonably tolerant policy 
towards the Greek rite in areas under Latin control. The oath of obedience was required from Greek 
bishops, if they were to maintain their position, but this was predominantly a jurisdictional matter, 
not one that aimed to impose the Latin rite and doctrine over the Greek Church. In fact, in purely 
religious matters the early 13%-century popes were willing to accept tacitly all Greek practices as 
valid, except where the Greeks expressly opposed the Latin rite (e.g. by washing their altars after 
they had been used by Latins or by calling the Latins heretics). The popes therefore actively avoided 
placing undue emphasis on the Greeks’ religious otherness, since they themselves remained 
steadfast in the opinion that the union had been achieved de facto with the conquest. This fact is 
amply reflected (according to Schabel) in the registers of Honorius III who carefully distinguishes 
between obedient Greeks who are part of the Roman Church, i.e. those within the Latin dominions, 
and schismatic Greeks, i.e. the rulers of Epirus and Nicaea along with their subjects. The implication 
of this is that, for the Roman Church, the schism was not just simply a matter of jurisdiction (rather 
than doctrine) but moreover one that was intimately connected with political allegiance. In a recent 
article for Traditio Schabel applies these views also to the installation of the Cistercians in Greece 
and seeks to disprove Brenda Bolton assertion that the Cistercian involvement in the Latin Empire 
was essentially a Latin mission to the Greeks. 


Though Schabel is undoubtedly correct both on his assessment of the papacy’s precise use of 
the rhetoric of schism and on the nature of Cistercian involvement in Romania, the practicalities 
of Greco-Latin religious interaction on the ground of the Latin states remain hard to detect, as 
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does the effect of the papal rhetoric of schism. It may well be the case that the popes only applied 
the term ‘schismatics’ to the representatives of the Byzantine successor states, but (as N. Chrissis 
has discussed) this coincides with the first crusades (under Honorius) that explicitly targeted 
Greeks, who were also described as enemies of God and the Church. By the reign of Gregory IX 
the crusading calls against the Greeks or Greek-rite enemies of the Latin Empire employed not only 
the rhetoric of schism but also the justification of removing the protectors of heresy, in the same 
way that this justification had been used during the Albigensian Crusade. Moreover the papacy’s 
tendency to oscillate between crusading calls and unionist negotiations in this period can be seen 
as emphasising the religious difference of the Greeks, even if, technically, the crusades were called 
not against all Greeks but only against certain enemies of the Latin Empire who happened to be 
Greek. It is no surprise then to detect in the 13% century a ‘hardening of attitudes between Latins 
and Greeks on account of the crusade’ (Chrissis), despite papal efforts at appeasement of the Greeks 
under Latin rule. 


Whether this hardening of attitudes is reflected in the religious interactions of the two groups 
and in the activities of the religious orders in the Latin states of the Peloponnese, mainland Greece 
and the islands is hard to answer with conviction. But it is surely important to note that in those areas 
Innocent’s policy of appeasement was unsuccessful for there is no doubt that most of the high-ranking 
Greek clergy abandoned their positions there. In explaining this, we have to remember that papal policy 
was reactive and not pro-active. In most of these territories, the pope found himself confronted with 
a fait accompli, whereby much of the Greek clergy was expelled from its sees, monasteries and lands 
to make room for the new Latin lay and ecclesiastical lords. Under these conditions the papacy’s high- 
minded ideals about the relations between the two rites were surely less important than the popular 
attitudes towards the Greeks and their Church among the crusading armies and their clergy. And we 
know that they were inclined to see the Greeks as schismatics in need of coercion and replacement, 
because that is precisely the justification that they put forward for the conquest of Constantinople, 
even before the papacy started using the schism in its crusading rhetoric. 


So is it possible to comment on the role of the religious orders in Greece within this general 
framework of papal policy? The task is made harder because we lack clear statements by the orders 
themselves on their ambitions in the Latin Empire. Nevertheless, Schabel is certainly right in stating 
that the Cistercians had no missionary role in Greece. My own research has found no evidence of 
interaction between the Greeks and the Cistercians, whose main function was ministering to the 
spiritual needs of the Latins, just as they would have done in Western Europe. The situation becomes 
more complicated with the advent of the mendicants, who had an avowed interest in preaching and 
missionizing. Indeed, both the Franciscans and the Dominicans played an active role in the papacy’s 
unionist activity in Greece. Yet again, however, their unionist efforts seem to have been directed 
towards the Greeks outside of the Latin dominions, in accordance with the papacy’s distinction between 
obedient and disobedient Greeks. The talks at Nicaea/Nymphaeum in 1234 and again in 1249-54, the 
negotiations with Michael VIII Palaeologus leading to the union of Lyon, and later the close relations 
of the Dominicans with segments of the Constantinopolitan intelligentsia and the union of Florence- 
Ferrara, were all ‘missionary’ efforts directed at the Greeks outside of the Latin domains. 


Within the Latin states, it is harder to see how the mendicants interacted with the Greek 
population. It would appear that their establishment followed the pattern of the Cistercian 
installation, in that their houses were founded at the invitation of the local Latin nobility (St 
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Peter the Martyr of Candia for example having been founded following a donation by the Cretan 
government) -- though it is certainly possible that these orders saw Greece as a land of mission, as 
is suggested by the existence of the Dominican missionary organisation of the Society of Pilgrim 
Brothers for Christ in the Genoese dominions of Greece from the end of the 13 century onwards. 
Still, on balance the evidence suggests that the mendicants’ involvement in the Latin domains was 
geared mostly towards ministry to the Latins rather than missionizing to the Greeks. One notable 
exception was the Dominican friary of Constantinople, which already in the early 13 century was 
actively involved in the above-mentioned unionist efforts. It was at this house that the influential 
tract Contra errores Graecorum was composed in 1252, which was later used by Albertus Magnus 
and Thomas Aquinas for their own polemical tracts against the Greeks and it is probable that one of 
the Dominican friars of Constantinople participated in the Nicaea/Nymphaeum delegation of 1234. 


There exist of course other exceptions which suggest meaningful, if ambiguous interactions 
between the mendicants and the Greeks, especially in the 155 century. The depiction of St Francis 
in the Greek church of Kritsa (14° с.) and the ill-fated attempt by friar Marcus Sclavo to allow the 
Greeks to celebrate the mass in Greek in St Franciss friary of Candia on the saints feast are oft- 
cited examples; but it is hard to know how common such instances of ‘spontaneous’ rapprochement 
really were. 15"-century Crete also saw of course the Dominican efforts to promote the Filioque 
with the writings of Maximus Chrysoberges and the publication of papal decrees on the matter by 
Simon of Candia. Yet even in this period, the foundation of new mendicant houses in Crete was not 
accompanied by any statement regarding missionary or unionist activity towards the Greeks, as is 
shown by two letters of Martin V in 1424, authorising the foundation of new Franciscan friaries. By 
the end of the 15° century one can also find evidence of tension between the mendicants and the 
Greeks of Crete. The German Dominican pilgrim Felix Fabri, for instance reports that the Greeks 
vandalised the Augustinian friary of the Holy Saviour, though it is possible that this report reflects 
Felix’s intense dislike for the Greeks more than the actual relations between the Greeks and the 
friars on the island. 


The most bizarre instance of tension between the mendicants and the Greeks (and one of the 
strangest instances of Greco-Latin interaction) comes from the beginning of the 14% century and 
is reported by George Pachymeres: according to the historian, in 1308, the friars of Negroponte 
had the Greek patriarch of Alexandria, Athanasius (who was passing through the island) arrested 
and questioned on the matters dividing the two rites. Because the patriarch refused to answer the 
friars threatened him with burning at the stake and actually came close to executing him, before 
apparently deciding that it would be a bad idea. The incident bears some similarity to the burning 
of the Cypriot monks of Kantarain 1231 for denouncing the Latin rite as heretical. A friar had been 
the driving force of those prosecutions as well, though on that occasion the course of action had 
been approved by Gregory IX. 


It is evidently impossible to reduce the interactions between Greeks and the Latin religious 
orders to a single formula. Though the early 13'*-century papacy chose to see the Greeks under 
Latin rule as obedient, its toleration had limits and though the religious orders seem to have been 
mostly interested in ministering to the Latins, cases such as the above show that some of their 
members pursued a confrontational agenda. For the historian, the problem lies in the absence 
of local sources from many areas which forces us to rely almost exclusively on the fragmentary 
information in the papal registers, which are themselves incomplete and mostly unpublished 
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from the 14^ century onwards. I think the point is well illustrated by the example of Our Lady 
of Camina in the Peloponnese, which I recently researched with Chris Schabel. Here we have a 
princely foundation of the Villehardouins, which seems to have changed hands thrice (first from 
the Greeks to the Benedictines, then to the Poor Clares and finally to the Cistercians of Daphni), 
whose monks appear to have been involved in a major controversy resulting in the burning of some 
of them, and which may have also been one of the longest lasting Cistercian houses in Greece and 
the last Cistercian abbey to be founded in the East. Yet we cannot be sure of its location, and we 
can say nothing about what its monks did, nor are there any traces left of its interactions with its 
mother-house of Daphni, much less with the Greek population. All we have to go on are three rather 
cryptic papal letters from between 1291 and 1306 followed by a few lines in a register of tithes from 
the 14^C and then a papal letter of appointment addressed to Camina’s abbot in 1363. Thus this 
apparently important foundation remains shrouded in obscurity. 


The written evidence for the activity of the Latin monks on the ground, therefore, tends to be 
anecdotal and with a strong bias towards the instances when something went wrong or something 
out of the ordinary happened. Moreover the chronological and geographical disparity of the 
surviving evidence does not help paint a coherent picture of Latin monasticism in Greece and may 
in fact encourage historians to generalise from isolated examples which confirm their own views 
on Greco-Latin relations. These limitations of our sources make the contributions of archaeologists 
and art historians all the more significant, for it is largely through their efforts over the last couple 
of decades that our view of two implacably hostile communities set against each other has been 
overturned, in favour of a much more nuanced model of a Franco-Byzantine hybrid society sharing 
many characteristics across the Eastern Mediterranean world, where religious difference is only one 
of several factors that might influence the interactions between the two ethnic groups. 
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Introduction 


Byzantine hymnographic traditions offer a significant but understudied body of literature. 
Keying their works to lectionaries and liturgical calendars, Christian and Jewish liturgical poets 
offered biblical exegesis in metrical form and enhanced religious rites with affective performances 
and theological reflection. This roundtable discussion assesses the literary efforts of liturgical poets 
in shaping Syrian and Greek Orthodoxy and Byzantine Judaism. Papers consider late antique 
madrashe, kontakia, and piyyutim, including works by Ephrem and Romanos the Melodist; and the 
rise of the kanon hymn in Palestine and Constantinople. Attention will be given not only to questions 
of literary invention and tradition, but also to performance practices and contexts. We offer close 
readings of single texts; methodological reflections on the relationship among texts, performance, 
and audiences—both original and subsequent; and explore the reception and preservation of 
liturgical literature in manuscripts. 
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Romanos in Manuscript: Some Observations on the Patmos Kontakarion 


A two-volume kontakarion at the Monastery of St. John the Theologian on Patmos is the most 
important witness to the works of Romanos the Melodist, the great sixth-century hymnographer. 
The kontakarion, executed by a single Middle Byzantine scribe, consists oftwo codices, Patmos 212 
(P) and 213 (Q), which contained a repertoire of kontakia for the entire liturgical year. The first 
volume (288 folios) assigns hymns to the cycle of fixed feasts; the second (153 folios), hymns for the 
moveable cycle, covering the same period as the Middle Byzantine Triodion and Pentekostarion. 
Because of missing leaves, P lacks the period from 1 September to 6 October and from 6 to 31 
August; and Q begins with Apokreos Sunday and ends on the Tuesday of Pentecost. 


The last philologist to have worked extensively on the manuscript seems to have been José 
Grosdidier de Matons in the 1960%. He dated P and О to the eleventh century and proposed that 
they were either written in Constantinople or in the monastic settlements on Mt. Latros in Bythinia 
in Asia Minor. The latter assumption accords with the fact that Christodoulos Latrinos (d. 1093), 
who founded the Patmos monastery in 1088, had been abbot of the Laura tou Stylou on Mt. Latros 
before he came to the island, and that P includes a commemoration of St. Paul of Latros, who died in 
955 (Grosdidier de Matons 1977: 70). In another manuscript, Paris. gr. 598 ofthe mid-tenth century, 
there is a note by a later hand that the abbot ofthe Laura tou Stylou on Mt. Latros, Christodoulos, fled 
to Patmos carrying with him as many books as he could. More importantly, Christodoulos himself 
says that he built the Patmos library from books he sent via Constantinople (see Papaioannou 2015: 
266-70). Based on a comparison with other manuscripts ascribed to Bythinia, the paleographer 
Nadezhda Kavrus-Hoffmann has proposed to us that the manuscript was executed in the second 
half of the tenth century, not in Constantinople, but in a provincial monastery, perhaps in Bythinia. 
Thus Mt. Latros, being closely connected to Constantinople, is not an unlikely place of origin. We 
shall proceed following Kavrus-Hoffmanns judgment. 


The manuscript is one ofa small number of manuscripts (8 by our count) dating from the tenth 
to twelfth century attesting a similar arrangement of hymns over the liturgical calendar (Mass and 
Trypanis, Cantica, xxvi-xxvii; Grosdidier de Matons, Hymnes 1:24-32). This would suggest that the 
Kontakarion was a service book necessary for the performance of some form of Middle Byzantine 
service, to which P and Q are the richest witness. The importance of the Patmos kontakarion for 
our knowledge of Romanos is stark. Among surviving kontakaria, it is not only one of the earliest; 
it is also the most comprehensive one. In total, P and Q contain some 379 compositions, mostly 
complete, although some are fragmentary. The manuscript also includes 4 preludes without 
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additional stanzas (Grosdidier de Matons 1977: 70). When it comes to Romanos, these two codices 
include the most complete collection of hymns attributed to the Melodist, both those regarded by 
scholars as genuine and those whose authorship has been doubted. More than half (56%) of the 
kontakia in Q are attributed to Romanos; his name dominates the moveable cycle. Of the 59 kontakia 
regard by P. Mass and С. A. Trypanis as genuine, 56 are extant in P and О. Of these, 23 are found 
only in this manuscript. This means that the critical editions of nearly 40% of Romanos’s undisputed 
compositions are entirely based on what we can read in P and Q. Seven additional full kontakia from 
P and Qare found only in truncated versions in other manuscripts, making the Patmos manuscript 
the only witness to these hymns in their complete form. Were it not for P and Q, in other words, 
half of the corpus of Romanos would be completely unknown to us. Only three undisputed hymns 
are lacking in P and Q—On the Nativity of the Virgin (35), On the Beheading of John (38), and On All 
Martyrs (59) (according to the numbering and the judgment in the Oxford edition). Their absence 
can be explained by the fact that the first and last parts of the codices are missing. Furthermore, 
of the thirty or so poems regarded as dubia by Maas and Trypanis, the Patmos codices contain 24. 
Three of these are attested only here. For another 15, only Patmos contains most or all of the hymn. 


The kontakion was originally a poem of one prelude (or prooimion, called koukoulion in the 
manuscript, e.g. О f. 93r) and a set of usually between 15 and 25 stanzas (called oikoi, Q f. 32v). 
Many were later truncated, often to between three and eight stanzas. We do not know the details of 
this development, but the process of truncation had apparently already begun when a scribe wrote 
the Patmos kontakarion, as he included some kontakia in truncated versions. Other kontakaria, 
such as Sinai 925 of the tenth century, contain mostly truncated versions. In a separate development 
kontakia were truncated more severely, to their prelude and the first stanza, to be intercalated 
between the sixth and seventh odes of the kanon hymn during the Morning Prayer (orthros) in the 
later Byzantine rite. Overall, about 740 kontakia survive from the Byzantine period, if we count also 
those that have survived in a truncated form. This means that about half of all the kontakia we know 
of from the Byzantine world are included in these two Patmos volumes, many of them in their most 
extensive forms. 


Given the significance of P and Q for Romanos studies and for the study of the kontakion 
as a genre, we traveled to Patmos in October of 2015 to examine the manuscript. We sought to 
understand what the manuscript could tell us about the transmission, presentation, and performance 
of Romanoss poems some 400 years after they had been composed. We wondered about their 
inclusion and arrangement in a service book. Was the kontakarion intended to provide liturgical 
pieces for a Middle Byzantine ritual office? To what extent can the kontakarion be taken as a witness 
to such an office? Our observations here are preliminary. We hope to publish a more complete study 
in the future. 


The Presentation of the Hymns in the Manuscript 


A number of features of the visual presentation of the hymns in the manuscript merit remark. 
The treatment of Romanos’s hymn On the Nativity I (1; P f. 121r and ff.) is typical. A heading gives 
the date, 25 December. Indeed running heads throughout the manuscript indicate the date or feast 
for the hymn beginning on any particular page. This makes it easy for a reader to navigate in the 
book and find the right page in the course of the liturgical year. On the Nativity I’s beginning is 
articulated by a narrow horizontal geometric pattern with vegetable leaves, perhaps ivy, at its ends. 
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After an ornamental asterisk, the scribe gives the “title” of the hymn, or rather an indication of 
what the hymn is about or what feast it is for, in open majuscules filled in with red, using some 
conventional abbreviations: “Kontakion of the Holy and Most Sacred Nativity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ? The following line, in regular uncials, supplies the acrostic (“bearing the асгоѕііс..?), which 
contains the author's name, followed by an indication of the musical mode (echos). In most cases, 
these are followed by an indication either that the hymn has its own melody (idiomelon, e.g. P f. 
123v) or is to be sung to a preexisting tune, which is indicated by its opening words. The latter is 
most common. There is no other musical notation. In this the kontakarion resembles Triodion 
manuscripts of the same era such as Sinai gr. 734 and 735. 


The prelude and subsequent stanzas are written in paragraphs, not colometrically by verse. This 
is normal in Byzantine liturgical manuscripts. The divisions between kola are indicated with a raised 
dot. The grouping of paired kola into verses of two or three kola each is an invention of modern 
editors and not evident in the manuscript. The refrain is usually indicated by the combination of signs 
similar to a modern colon and a dash, both before and after it. Thus the metrical units and the shape 
of the stanza would be clear to an experienced performer. The refrain does not begin on a new line 
of text, but appears in uncials, slightly more spaced apart in most instances. Any left over space after 
the refrain is not filled with text, but simply ornamented, in this case with three crosses, to fill out the 
line. (Elsewhere the scribe prefers clusters of four dots and or a horizontal tilde-like dash. [See P f. 
287r.]) The subsequent stanzas are indicated with large initial letters in open majuscule (usually filled 
in with color) that protrude into the left margin. In this manner, the acrostic comprising the initial 
letters of each stanza is clearly visible on the page. Further out in the margin, to the left of these letters, 
the stanzas are numbered. In contrast to the prelude and refrain, the text of the stanzas appears in a 
legible cursive. When the refrain returns, the scribe uses uncials once again. As the poem progresses, 
the refrains are often abbreviated. The scribe uses all the space left on the line, sometimes extending 
into the right margin, but never using a new line to continue the refrain text. 


Yellow highlighting inconsistently decorates the capital letters of the prelude’s opening and the 
acrostic, and occasionally the stanza numbers. Some capitals are filled in in red (see P £.187r). In 
many cases the yellow highlighting extends to the title, musical indication, and refrain (loc. cit.). It 
is our impression that the use of color increases for some more important festivals, but this is in no 
way systematic. Easter, for example, receives no special treatment. 


The system, consistent in P and Q, for distinguishing the prelude and the refrain in uncials 
while the rest of the hymn is written in cursive is obviously a Middle Byzantine innovation, a 
method of articulating the structure of the poetry with varied lettering styles dependent on the 
ninth-century invention of cursive script. That said, the Vienna papyrus fragment of the hymn On 
the Three Children (46.5), Pap. Gr. Vind. 29430 dated 600-650, transmits the poem with similar dots 
to indicate rhythmical units (kola), and employs a comma to set the refrain off from the rest of the 
stanza. It also abbreviates the refrain (Zuntz 1965). Another papyrus, containing the prelude and 
part of the first stanza of On the Nativity II, P. Amst. I 24 of the sixth or seventh century, also runs 
the metrical units together (Brunner 1993). The use of uncials and cursive in the Patmos manuscript 
articulates the structure of the poem, particularly in cuing the refrain. The uncials probably indicate 
that refrains were sung by the whole congregation. The use of uncials in the prelude, however, 
probably does not suggest congregational or choral performance of these parts of the text. 
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Romanoss On Mary at the Cross (19; О f. 95v-98r) is an important Holy Week kontakion, a 
dialogue between Christ and his Mother at the cross. In the Patmos manuscript the hymn receives 
a distinctive and unique treatment: Q bestows alone on this kontakion markings in the margins 
signaling who speaks, either the mother (Theotokos) or the son (Despotes). These character names 
appear in the same ink as the main text; they may have been written by the same scribe in a different 
moment. Although a great many kontakia composed by Romanos depend on dialogue between 
biblical or mythic characters, only this one contains such explicit visual indication of alternating 
voice. It is unclear what this might tell us about performance, whether in this one instance the 
kontakion was to be sung by alternating cantors, or whether a single cantor was to modulate the 
voice—a technique which would have been useful also in any number of other hymns. 


One poem not by Romanos that receives special adornment is the lengthy acrostic hymn 
which today is normally named the Akathistos for the Mother of God. In the manuscript it is 
simply labeled “a kontakion for the Annunciation,’ and it is assigned to 25 March. Romanoss On 
the Annunciation comes after it, and is referred to as “another kontakion on the Annunciation.” 
The manuscripts designation of the Akathistos as a kontakion presents challenges for wide-spread 
scholarly conception of the kontakion as a genre, since it is not in the same poetic form as most of 
the hymns of Romanos. The initial capitals on the first folio of the Akathistos receive non-figural 
illumination in red and blue, with yellow wash (P f. 209r). It is quite clear from the manuscript folia 
that the Akathistos has been used more than Romanos’s Annunciation hymn (P f. 212r-214v). It is 
darkened and has several stains and marks, while the margins of the hymn by Romanos are blank 
and clean. So while the manuscripts P and Q do not show evidence of heavy use, this is one obvious 
exception. The increased wear may reflect liturgical practices according to the later Byzantine rite, 
where this is the only kontakion read in its entirety during the normal liturgical year. Was this 
practice already emerging in the years after the manuscript was copied? It is possible that P and Q 
sat in Patmoss library largely unused? 


Between Monastery and the Sung Office: Romanos and the Liturgy of the Kontakarion 


It is clear, however, that the kontakarion was compiled in order to be used. Rubrics indicate 
that the kontakia should be sung. Many include the words ἀδόμενον ог ψαλλόμενον (e.g. О ff. 15r, 
26r, 68v, 80r, 98r). The kontakia are organized according to the liturgical calendar, with the feast 
or date indicated on the top of the page. The kontakia were collected and presented for liturgical 
performance. Some communities in the tenth century must have needed a complete cycle of kontakia 
for their services. It remains unclear, however, what kind of service the Kontakarions scribes (in its 
various manuscript witnesses) intended it for. 


Lingas (1995) has demonstrated that the kontakion continued to be an integral part of the 
asmatike akolouthia, the “sung office,’ of the urban cathedral rite in Constantinople through the twelfth 
century. Constantinople seems to have been bi-ritual in centuries before the twelfth century. The 
hagiopolitis rite, with its roots in Jerusalem, may have entered the churches of the capital as early as the 
sixth century. For years the two rites existed side by side until the synthesis known as the Byzantine rite 
gradually emerged. While the kontakion was written for the Constantinopolitan rite, the kanon hymn 
has traditionally been thought to belong to the hagiopolitis rite (Froyshov 2013). Earlier scholarship 
has connected the hagiopolitis rite to monasteries and the efforts by the Stoudios Monastery to create 
more comprehensive hymn collections in the ninth century. The strict dichotomy, however, between a 
monastic rite with kanon hymns on one hand and a popular cathedral rite with kontakia on the other is 
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increasingly being questioned by scholars. Were these two rites really kept as separate as we have been 
used to thinking? In other words, were the kontakaria written down for use in the cathedral rite alone, 
or may they also have been used in the hagiopolitis rite at this time? How else could truncated kontakia 
have ended up, eventually, as a part of Orthros, or Morning Prayer, in the middle of the kanon? 


The Kontakarion as a service book is an anthology of hymns by a great many authors. What 
struck us about the Patmos kontakarion was the vastness of the genre. Only about 20% of the 
compositions are attributed to Romanos, the majority of these in Q, dedicated to the moveable 
cycle. Scholars have generally assumed that the hymns on various saints reflect later efforts to fill out 
the liturgical calendar, including the so-called dubia of Romanos, which Maas and Trypanis (1970: 
186ff) determined lacked poetic quality. In any event, many of the kontakia are most certainly 
later works. Kontakion composition continued at least into the ninth century, and the Patmos 
manuscripts attest to the thriving vivacity of the genre. 


The later kontakia, largely dedicated to feasts of saints, are characterized by the use of 
acclamation rather than the dialogues most frequent in Romanos, suggesting a development of the 
genre as liturgical tastes changed (Grosdidier de Matons 1980: 263). To some extent this stylistic 
choice assimilates the direct address to the saint in a kontakion to similar trends in the development 
of the kanon hymn. An important aspect of kontakion composition in this period is that more 
authors have a monastic background, and we know that some of them were also composing kanons. 
It is puzzling that a full collection of kontakia, such as the Patmos kontakarion, seems to have been 
penned in one monastery and apparently used and kept in another. While the Stoudite reform- 
if such a thing ever existed-did not necessarily monastisize the Kontakarion’s rite itself, monks 
were increasingly involved in the process of editing and composing hymnography. The presence of 
kontakia by the great monastic leader Theodore the Stoudite in the corpus of hymns in the Patmos 
(and other) manuscripts suggests that the formation of the kontakarion as a service book containing 
a complete liturgical sequence of hymns for the entire year may have taken place in Constantinople, 
under the supervision of the Stoudites (cf. Lingas 1995: 53). This was also, of course, the century 
when the monks of Stoudios were compiling the Triodion, with kanons and stichera for the period 
of Lent, and Joseph the Hymnographer, who also had a monastic background, was composing 
enormous numbers of kanon hymns to fill out the Menaia. The Patmos kontakarion seems to have 
been executed around the same time as Symeon Metaphrastes was generating his Menologion 
(Sevéenko 1998). The creation of the Kontakarion as a type of service book thus coordinates with 
other efforts to canonize a liturgical cycle of hymns and readings for the calendar of saints. 


The kontakarions ordering of Romanoss hymns on biblical themes reflects the placement of 
the relevant pericopes in the emerging middle Byzantine lectionary cycle in Constantinople, as 
reflected in the ninth-tenth century Typikon of the Great Church. We do not have firm evidence for 
lectionary assignments in Romanos’ own era, thus while some of the hymns, especially those for 
major Christological and Marian feasts, are almost certainly assigned to the same days that Romanos 
intended, others may have been moved to accommodate the structure of the later lectionary. Some 
assignments seem odd, so that a hymn whose original liturgical occasion—if any—is unclear has 
been assigned somewhat arbitrarily. A case in point would be On Earthquakes and Fires (54), which 
appears in its entirely only in the Patmos kontakarion and is assigned to Wednesday of the third 
week of Lent. (Another manuscript, Sinai gr. 927, copied at Sinai in 1285, is peculiarly arranged and 
contains only one stanza of the hymn without assignment [Grosdidier de Matons 1977: 72]). 
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When we compare the Patmos tomes with other extant kontakaria (Grosdidier de Matons 1977: 
74-93), we note that some of Котапоѕѕ hymns are assigned uniformly in a number of witnesses, 
especially for the major feasts of Christ and Mary. But the kontakarion tradition as a whole includes 
a great deal of variation, particularly for minor, and in some cases more recent feasts, and for saints’ 
days (Grosdidier de Matons 1977: 93-4). In fact, the variety of hymns assigned is comparable to the 
variation among extant Middle Byzantine Triodion manuscripts, suggesting that while there were 
some efforts at standardization, Middle Byzantine hymnals in general, including the Kontakarion, 
were essentially open traditions, receptive to local variation, and occasionally providing multiple 
options for any given observance. For example, Q provides three possibilities for the lection of 
the Sinful Woman on Holy Wednesday, suggesting that those using the manuscript were invited 
to choose. In very rare cases in the Patmos volumes, a kontakion is given with two preludes. For 
Котапоѕѕ On Peters Denial (18; О f. 84v) and On the Passion (20; О f. 93r) a second prelude is 
presented as an alternative with the words ἄλλο κουκούλιον, “another prelude,’ again suggesting 
some discretion on the part of a performer. 


If we see the Kontakarion as part of a ninth- and tenth-century drive to organize and 
systematize liturgical time, then these service books played an important part in liturgical life. The 
continued composition of kontakia and the performer’s freedom to choose between different texts 
for the same liturgical event point in the direction of a vital liturgical genre. It remains an open 
question, however, what liturgical context the kontakia were performed in during the tenth century 
and later. A few of the kontakia in the Patmos manuscript are truncated-and we know that they are 
not just short, because in some cases the scribe gives the whole of the original acrostic in the title, 
even though a number of stanzas are lacking (see e.g. On St. Basil, P f. 208r)-but most are not. The 
majority of the hymns are given in their full length. 


Even if the hymns of Romanos first served for the urban lay night vigil (Lingas 1995; Grosdidier 
1973:255; Koder 1997-99; Koder 2003), as has been now generally accepted, the Kontakarion itself 
does not appear to have been designed for this service alone-the Typikon of the Great Church 
shows no trace of such a developed use of the kontakion (see, however, Mateos 1963: 301). The 
service book governing the office had come under monastic editorial control. Thus the nature of the 
service at which a Kontakarion would function still remains unclear, but may have been common 
to lay and monastic congregations alike. Why did the monastic compilers, perhaps at the Stoudios 
Monastery, create the archetype? It was not integrated with other service books (such as a Triodion 
or Pentekostarion), used largely at Morning Prayer. Thus it appears that this collection was intended 
for a distinct office, most likely a vigil, now greatly expanded in use from Romanos’ original festal 
cycle. Despite Lingas’s work, the Patmos manuscript itself is not direct evidence for the Middle 
Byzantine lay cathedral vigil. 


Moreover, it remains unclear how and when kontakia as a genre made their transition from 
being part of a lay Night Vigil, as attested in the sixth and seventh centuries, into a service book 
reflecting concerns about semi-daily celebrations by the end of the ninth century. Did this happen 
simultaneously with the truncation of the kontakion to a prelude and (usually) a single stanza to be 
intercalated in the midst of the kanon hymn at Orthros? Or were these developments independent 
of each other, as monastic communities assimilated—or participated in—the singing of a kontakion 
in its entirety during a vigil service? Did the merging into the Byzantine rite synthesis involve 
assimilating important materials in their entirety from the cathedral office into a hagiopolitis 
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service? This revisiting of the tenth-century kontakarion does suggest that the relation between 
the two rites in Constantinople were more flexible and open in this period. The production of a 
Kontakarion manuscript in one Middle Byzantine monastic library, probably Mt. Latros, and its 
preservation in another, namely Patmos, suggests that a service book containing a complete cycle 
of kontakia was deemed necessary for the liturgical functioning of a monastic community—at least 
one founded from Constantinople with imperial patronage. 


The authors thank the Monastery of St. John the Theologian on Patmos and especially its 
librarian, Ioannes Melianos. We are grateful to Nadezhda Kavrus-Hoffman for her invaluable 
insights about the manuscripts paleography and ornamentation. 
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Congregation as Crowd in Котапоѕѕ Lenten Kontakia 


In late antiquity, Christians and Jews alike gravitated to new forms of liturgical poetry 
in which congregations retold sacred stories from the perspectives of individual biblical and 
parabiblical characters. These sung sermons were known by various names and forms: piyyutim 
were performed in Aramaic-speaking synagogues; kontakia were sung in Greek churches around 
Constantinople, and Syriac Christians learned from biblical exemplars who came to life in dialogue 
poems (sogyatha) [Munz-Manor, McGuckin, Brock (2008)]. Biblical figures who were marginal or 
underspoken spoke their piece; and new interlocutors shed light on the doubts, desires, and distress 
of key biblical figures, through the device of invented speech [Amato, Kennedy]. 


These monologues and dialogues invited Christian audiences to witness the leper’s abjection, 
the apostle Thomas’s puzzlement, Mary's lament, and even Satans distress. Moreover, these genres 
allowed pointed exchanges between Sarah and Abraham, Elijah and the widow of Sarepta, Satan 
and Death, and Adam and Eve, to name a few [Harvey; Brock (2012)]. Yet, one hymnographer, 
Romanos the Melodist, also took interest in the collective speech of groups. Much like the chorus in 
Greek tragedy [Segal]., Romanos’s groups engaged biblical protagonists in dialogue. Herod debated 
his own army on whether to murder defenseless newborns; Noah contemplated the cries of the 
drowned; and the disciples supplicated Jesus. These groups served as both exemplars and counter- 
exemplars Юг Romanoss congregations. As Derek Krueger [10-11, 43-51] has demonstrated, 
Romanos generated a remarkable gallery of individual portraits by which to shape an emerging 
interiority and penitential subjectivity in Byzantine Christianity. In addition, Romanos could also 
look beyond individuals for moral exemplars and object lessons. In his portrayal of both named and 
anonymous groups, Romanos provided his congregations with models of collective emotions and 
appropriate responses to biblical events. 


How this collective self emerged over the course of the liturgical year merits closer examination. 
This liturgical framework reveals how Romanoss portrayal of these groups served two important 
roles: within the biblical drama they offered a foil to various protagonists. On a performative level, 
such collectives modeled for congregations whom to imitate and, no less, whom to repudiate. I 
assume that lay Christians joined in the refrain to these stanzas [Hunger, cf. Moriarty, Page 31, 95, 
100, 156]. That participation through repetition gave them access to a collective subjectivity presented 
in these hymns [cf. Harvey, Krueger, Reklis]. Romanos both loved and feared groups. Some groups 
he portrayed as bold and wise, whereas others he cast as savage mobs. Yet, with notable exceptions, 
he endowed his groups with powerful speech. In bringing forth the voices of these crowds, the 
Melodist positioned the congregation in relation to them: some groups elicited solidarity, others 
identification, and yet others, outright rebuke and mockery. These relational dynamics may reveal 
what Romanoss crowds meant for the formation of early Byzantine lay experience. 
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Romanos’s Kontakia 


Romanos the Melodist was active in Constantinople in the middle of the sixth century. He 
composed hymns comprising a prologue and roughly 18-24 stanzas, each with a refrain. These 
hymns, or kontakia, as they later came to be called, were composed for the night vigils on the eve of 
liturgical feast days in the Christian calendar. Of the 80 surviving that bear his name, at least 60 are 
confidently ascribed to Romanos. We have no firm indication of their original melodies, and those 
performance directions that do survive in later manuscripts may not be original [Rasted]. Still, 
some performative cues linger in the words themselves. For instance, refrains are often preceded by 
a verb of shouting (e.g., βοάω; ἀναβοάω, κρἀζω) or speaking. 


Romanoss retellings featured individual biblical figures alone or in dialogue. Yet, he also 
portrayed groups of more than two figures who sing in unison. Their words would be sung by a 
soloist, but completed with the congregation at the refrain. Groups consisted of a fixed number 
of named individuals: Joseph' brothers sang in unison, as did the three youths from the Book of 
Daniel, and Jesus’ disciples. Other groups comprised anonymous crowds of an unspecified number: 
the drowned from the great deluge, the Ninevites from the Book of Jonah, the Chaldeans who 
tormented the three youths from the Book of Daniel, Herod’s soldiers, and the ten virgins of the 
parables (Matt 25:1-13). Whether named or unnamed, these groups appeared throughout the 
liturgical year with their collective song: from the week before Christmas, when the faithful sang 
with the three youths in the fiery furnace (Dan 3:19 - 31), to Pentecost, when they supplicated God. 
Such crowds were also connected across the year through common rhythms and possibly common 
tunes. As editor José Grosdidier de Maton has observed, the rhythm sung for Noah during Lent was 
reused in other kontakia, such as the Massacre of the Infants, for the feast of the Forty Martyrs of 
Sebasteia, and at the Ascension (all of which feature groups). [SC 99:99, 283:133]. That is to say, a 
familiar rhythm reappeared not just annually, but at various intervals within the year. 


Even if the melodies no longer survive, the words of some kontakia provide a glimpse of the 
heightened emotions congregations experienced singing together at the evening vigil. The “Man 
Possessed by Demons,’ a kontakion composed on Wednesday during the fifth week after Easter, 
devotes no less than three stanzas to describing the congregation before it turns to the gospel story 
of the occasion: 


The people of Christ, loyal in their love, have gathered 
to keep a night-long vigil with psalms and songs. 
The congregation can never sing too many hymns to God. 
So now that the Psalms of David have been sung 
and we are blessed by the clear reading of Scripture, 
let raise an anthem to Christ and an anathema to Satan. ... 
he is the master of the Universe. 
It is wonderful to sing psalms and hymns to God, 
and to scourge the demons with reproaches [22.1-2] 


These opening stanzas provide modern interpreters with one of the clearest pictures of the night 
vigil’s order, its abundance of song, including hymns, psalms and anthems, and its emotional range. 
One might sing and rejoice in one verse, while take special glee in cursing Satan or reproaching 
demons in another. It is easy to imagine that emotions ran high and in all directions at such vigils. 
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Each refrain would harness the congregation’s acclamation. Whereas Romanos quotes the demons 
response (“My name is Legion”) [22.21], it is the disciples who speak in unison. “Moved to pity; they 
appealed to Christ on the demoniac’s behalf [22.11-12]. Thus, the kontakion closes with another rare 
glimpse of the congregations role in the ritualized retelling of this exorcism: 


Devotees of Christ, all of us always love 
to assemble and sing his glory. 
We have just led the devil on a march of shame [22.25] 


These closing lines remind the congregation that as a group they have the power to glorify 
Christ and publically humiliate Satan. Such mixed emotions of glory and contempt are kept in 
tension by congregational singing and the return to the refrain. The words, by and large, remain the 
same, yet the affective tone shifts. For instance, the refrain "the Master of the Universe" could be 
uttered to assert Gods control, however much Satan struggled to touch humans, or humans nearly 
fell victim to the enemies’ plots, or the “band of demons" who failed to recognize Christ's divinity 
[22.2-4]. Whatever horror the stanza evoked, the refrain assured release from its grip. And whatever 
joy true knowledge ensured, was sealed by the refrain. 


By what means did Romanos connect his audiences to these biblical individuals and groups? 
In addition to the refrain, often marked by a cue to shout or cry out, Romanos situated his audiences 
temporally in biblical time through a variety of liturgical expressions. His use of the present tense and 
the word "today [σήμερον |” in a prelude or opening stanza invited audiences to experience biblical 
events as if there were here and now [Krueger 75, 78]. In the opening stanza of several kontakia, 
Romanos also situated the congregation by the word deute (now, or come). “Come (δεῦτε) let us 
rush to the hospital of repentance" [SC 99.nin.1]. By this focalizing command, Romanos summons 
together as well as leads the congregation to the earthly and celestial places of the sacred drama. 


Collective Song in Lent: The Ninevites and Noah 


Romanoss kontakion on the Ninevites offers one of his most unusual depictions of crowds, 
as they are central to the story, but never speak. Jonah makes a fleeting appearance in this hymn, 
as Romanos focuses on the Ninevites acts of repentance. Although “they are the topic (hypothésis) 
of this hymn;' they do not speak in unison, except when "each cried out unceasingly to the Lord" 
[nin.4, 12]. Instead of portraying their words of repentance, the Melodist focuses on the power of 
their acts of contrition: their "streams of tears cleansed the filth from the city; their prayers adorned 
the metropolis" [nin.5]. The entire city--even the herds in the pastures-- fasted, and the people 
abstained from sex, and young and old performed prayers, processions, fasts and good works 
[nin. 7, 11; cf. SC 99:421, n. 2]. Yet, throughout the congregation sings what the Ninevites do not, 
when they utter the refrain, an appeal to God to “cherish (with me) their/ our repentance.” Thus, 
the closing stanza calls upon God to “deliver from judgment those who sing your praise" [nin. 
17]. Although the congregation presumably sang the refrain, they have reason to fear. In the final 
refrain, the singer admits in the final verses, "I know how to sing; I don't know to act" [ibid.] This 
confession provides a reverse image of the Ninevites, who know how to act, but do not join in song. 
No surprise then that the final refrain breaks from the litany of collective repentance (“our/their”) 
to a more solitary plea: “Deliver me, you who cherish my repentance [ibid.]. 
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In the Noah kontakion, Romanos recasts the story of the flood and its aftermath according to 
a series of crowds: the congregation who hears the tale, the recalcitrant people (laos), the animals, 
incorporeal celestial beings, and Noah' family. In the course of the telling each group constitutes 
a chorus in the telling of the tale. The structure of this kontakion is very tightly organized. With 
the exception of the first and final stanzas the intervening 19 stanzas close with the refrain, (Ῥῦσαι 
πάντας “redeem [us] all”). The soloist exhorts the congregation to enter the drama yet avoid the fate 
of the drowned when the time of final judgment comes [2.1]. Yet, the sinful remain silent in their 
unrepentance. Noah implores them to weep bitterly and cry out to God, rusai pantas! But his words 
fall on deaf ears and prompt no response. God, however, hears Noahs prayer and assembles a crowd 
of beasts, wild, but capable of fearing the wrath of God [2.5-7]. Thus, this menagerie both mimics 
and at the same time shames the people’s unresponsiveness. Although speechless, the animals 
project a vision of the final days, as wolves and sheep stand side by side, and serpents mix with birds. 
Yet, even this silent chorus does not move those endowed with speech to utter their repentance, or 
cry, “redeem us all” Giving up on the unrepentant, Noah and his family board the boat along with 
all the animals. Upon God's sealing of the vessel, Noah voice alone utters the refrain, “redeem us 
all” having given up on those who refuse [2.11]. This refrain persists as it punctuates the description 
of the deluge, how the waves overtook the unrepentant, who did not cry out “redeem us all? 


Much as the animals serve as a counter crowd, the incorporeal celestial beings also serve as a 
counter crowd, to cry out, “Now, let the righteous take hold of the ends of the earth” [2.16; cf. Ps 36 
(37):29]. And as they await the return of the crow Noah sent out, his family assumes the singing of 
the refrain. Their collective voice underscores the silence of the drowned, who did not cry out the 
refrain when they could and now it is too late to cry out. As if to reinforce God's favor upon those 
who speak, Romanos mentions God's delight in seeing those in his image again, the elect rescued 
from the ravages of the storm, and capable of crying out the refrain, “redeem us all.” Just ark is a type 
of the church, the voices of the faithful enact the voices of the saved. 


From a performative standpoint, the congregation provides the words that the unrepententant 
refuse to utter, “redeem usall.” The congregration fills the void left by the silent (and eventually silenced) 
crowd. They join with Noah's lone voice and ironically, sing counterfactually. By counterfactual, 
I mean simply that the damned could have spoken these words and saved themselves. That the 
chorus sustains the song should not come as a surprise. For the chorus stands for the “children of 
the kolumbéthra,” the word for baptismal font, or pool [сЁ John 5:2-9]. And the kontakion bears 
several echoes of their baptismal experience: there's the term for pool to connote the font, the ark 
is described in language reminiscent of death and rebirth imagery associated with baptism: it is a 
womb (ἐκ μήτρας) and a tomb (ἐκ τάφου; τοῦ μνήματος), all of which call to mind the congregation's 
baptisms [2.10, 17]. Thus, Romanos constructs a kontakion which mobilizes the congregation to 
sing when the unrepentant fall silent, join their collective voice to the solitary exemplar, and speak 
with the saved. The congregation furnishes the voices of the lost. And the refrain here serves as the 
key to salvation, even if those who need it most are incapable of uttering it. 


The refrain, then, serves in this kontakion as the force that holds things together. As all the world 
returns to its primordial state, formless and void, the refrain infuses order in the narrative world. 
Put differently, it “territorializes,’ insofar as it gives a place to stand throughout the watery chaos of 
destruction. As philosophers Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari have noted of the refrains stabilizing 
power, “sometimes chaos is an immense black hole, in which one eandeavors to fix a fragile point 
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as a center” [Deleuze -- Guattari, 311-12, 326-27, esp. 312]. The saved (here, the baptized) utter the 
refrain. Yet even when the unrepentant in the story cannot utter it -and even if they did, Noah 
refuses to listen for it--their silence does not hinder the refrain’s arrival at each stanza. How better to 
differentiate the saved from the damned in a kontakion on divine judgment past and future than to 
provide a “sonorous” home for the elect? The refrain instills order even as the voices of the damned 
gurgle down into the depths. 


Thus, Lent began with wholesale destruction and mass repentance, as described by the silenced 
and the saved. Through these voices congregations saw the rifts that separated humanity from God 
and from each other. The refrain was instrumental for repairing that breach, as congregations sang 
from both sides of that chasm. They affirmed as others denied. They spoke where others fell silent. 


Emotional Contagion and Collective Song 


As Susan Harvey has noted of Syriac liturgies, congregations were hardly passive [23-24, 66]. 
They engaged the whole range of sensory experiences, from the sounds of the hymns, to the smell 
of the incense, the touch and taste of the eucharist, and the spectacle of the processions. As in 
the soghyatha (dialogue hymns), the kontakia involved the congregation in singing the refrain that 
punctuated each stanza. 


What set Romanos apart from other dialogue hymns and invented speech, however, was 
the frequency with which he endowed groups with a collective voice. Romanoss groups varied 
in size and definition. Some were named, but most were anonymous. Some were small as three, 
but mobs also spoke up. Some engaged fully in the refrain, whereas others were kept away from 
that collective acclamation. Through these groups audiences found not only individual exemplars, 
but also communal ones, groups that could model a collective voice and engagement in events of 
the biblical past. As these examples have suggested, singing in--and also as—a group shaped how 
congregations navigated a collective identity [cf. Hatfield]. They shared in emotional shifts, and 
learned, above all, to understand sudden, and even counterintuitive shifts in emotion, whether from 
sorrow to joy, or to speak when others in the story fell silent. Over the course of the liturgical year, 
that collective subjectivity was most salient in Lent, a time for introspection, but also a time, as 
these examples suggest, for collective discovery. As musicologist Christopher Page notes, early on 
Christian's tapped into music’s ritualizing propensity, not only to define roles, but also to dissolve 
distinctions between the speaker and the interlocutor in speech [Page 39-40]. The sung refrains 
of Romanoss kontakia illustrate this chameleon-like vocality he afforded congregations, whether 
they sang with the protagonist or sang over the tormentors. Romanoss kontakia, when read for 
these affective, gestural, postural, sonic, and verbal cues, then guided lay Christians into the spaces 
and moments of the biblical past and confronted them with other singing groups whose voice they 
could either join or reject. 
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Hymnography and Narratology 


In this paper, I argue that narratology is a relevant and powerful tool in the analysis of the 
stories told in Byzantine hymns and homilies. Applying narratology to the study of these texts will 
entail important shifts in perspective and terminology. It will also make serious contributions to the 
history of Byzantine homiletics and hymnography, to the history of Byzantine literature, as well as 
to narratology as a discipline, providing it with a much needed diachronic perspective. 


From ethopoeia and dialogue to diegesis 


In recent years, much attention has been paid to the use of ethopoeia in Byzantine literature 
in general and in homilies and hymns in particular. This is highly understandable as dialogue and 
monologue spoken by biblical characters are striking features of Byzantine homilies and hymns. The 
interest in ethopoeia and dialogue has led to a focus on who speaks, how and why. In other words, a 
focus on characters as they are presented by the homilist or hymnographer. Yet these characters are 
also most often part of a larger narrative, a re-telling of a biblical episode, in which their speeches 
are but one way of narrating what happened. Often the Progymnasmata are referred to in order to 
analyse and explain the use of dialogue or description in the fashion “the author uses this technique 
as he was taught to do so in the rhetorical schools”. Yet, the use of exercises other than ethopoeia and 
ekphrasis is seldom analysed. One of the most important of these other exercises is the diegesis or 
narrative (I use diegesis, narrative and story synonymously). This exercise was crucial for the public 
speaker as the diegesis is the part of a speech in which facts and actions for discussion are presented 
(Lausberg 1960, 534-6). Likewise, as stated by Aelius Theon in his Progymnasmata, diegesis as an 
exercise was necessary for writers of any kind in composing a wide range of genres: historiography, 
epics, dramas, forensic speeches. Furthermore, ethopoeia and ekphrasis could be integrated as parts 
of the diegesis (Theon, preface; Kennedy 2003, 4). 


But we should go beyond the rhetorical handbooks which were aimed at students at the 
beginners level if we want to study poetry by skilled and admired authors - especially if we want 
to compare similar or different ways of telling stories in hymns and homilies synchronically or 
diachronically. The discipline known today as narratology is especially devoted to the study of 
narratives and therefore quite apt when studying story telling in hymns and homilies. 


Narratology - “jargon” and “fiction”? 


There are nevertheless two sceptical questions often raised against the use of modern 
narratology: first, that the discipline is loaded with complex technical “jargon”; second, that it is a 
discipline developed in order to study modern and post modern fiction and thus is less appropriate 
for studying histocial texts in their proper contexts. 


Concerning the complex and technical “jargon’, the narratological terminology should 
actually not surprise classicists and students of rhetoric. Even though the term narratology wasn't 
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coined before the late 196055, similar approaches to studying narrative have been around since 
Plato and Aristotle. In fact, as Irene de Jong and Ingela Nilsson have argued, one can speak of a 
“proto-narratology” found already in Plato, Aristotle, the Progymnasmata, the rhetorical treatises 
of Hermogenes and not least in the scholia on Homer’s epics and the ancient tragedies (de Jong 
2014; Nilsson, forthcoming). Rene Niinlist has convincingly shown how much of the modern 
narratological terminology is similar to concepts found already in these ancient sources and how 
authors and readers were well aware of a wide range of literary techniques to use when telling stories 
(Niinlist 2009). So in a certain sense, narratology is nothing but a continuation of this tradition, 
however with influence from modern semiotics and linguistics and therefore with a more refined 
and elaborate terminology. The aim of narratology is universalistic in the sense that the methods and 
analytical tools can and should be used when analysing any type of narrative in any given historical 
or cultural context, including early Christian and Jewish hymnography. Of course, only to the extent 
that we can identify something as a story told in these texts is the application of narratology relevant. 


Defining a story or a narrative pertains to the second sceptical question raised before. With 
Jim Phelan and Peter Rabinowitz, I define a narrative as: “somebody telling somebody else, on some 
occasion, and for some purposes, that something happened to someone or something” (Herman 
et al. 2012, 3). Furthermore, with David Herman, I define one of the main purposes of narrative as 
creating “storyworlds” through which experience is mediated (ibid., 14-15). The first definition is 
rhetorical and puts emphasis on narrative as a social act rather than as a genre, whereas the second 
definition is grounded in cognitive theory and examines how narrative is used as a basic human 
sense-making strategy. These two definitions are not confined to any genre or dependent on whether 
or not a narrative is fictitious. Rather, story telling is defined as a speech act with specific purposes 
and occasions, just as the act of describing, exhorting, praying, and so on. The act produces an 
utterance that may in fact be a combination of several other speech acts. In modern rhetorical genre 
theory one would call each of these speech acts “micro genres” (Larsen 2015, 17-18). The dominant 
genres, the purpose and the occasion would then define the overall genre of a certain utterance, for 
instance a hymn or a homily. Such a definition allows for a broader range of types of a certain genre 
as a combination of several genres, rather than trying to squeeze texts into categories and boxes, as 
is the case when defining a kontakion as a “metrical homily” or a “sung sermon” (see Barkhuizen 
2012, 5 and 9-13). This of course also goes for narrative. In some types of utterances, for instance a 
novel, narrative would be the dominant genre, rather than explaining or praying. 


So to sum up this far, I would define narrative in hymnography as follows: the hymnographer 
telling his audience during his song that something happened (most often an event in the Bible) with the 
overall purpose of creating a story world in which the experience of meeting God is mediated. There are 
several other purposes as well: for instance to instruct, to exhort, to explain, to entertain, etc. How these 
narratives are told and why can be analysed with clarity and precision by applying narrative method. 


From rhetoric to narratology - new perspectives and terminology 


Shifting the focus from the use of dialogue and ethopoeia to diegesis in hymns and homilies 
would entail at least the following five changes in perspective and terminology: 


1) Studying the use of narrative in stead of dialogue and ethopoeia would indicate a move away 
from the theatrical and dramatic connotations found in earlier scholarship (see White 2015). 
Even though narratives might be highly dramatic in terms of the emotional impact of the 
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experiences and events they tell of, we avoid the confusion of using a term like drama which 
is notoriously ambiguous. Likewise with the theatrical connotation: by stressing that the 
dialogues appear in a narrative framed by the hymnographer-as-narrator's overall reporting 
and evaluating voice, a real-life theatrical performance with more than one actor impersonating 
the characters seems less obvious. 


2) In an article on Severian of Gabalas homilies, Karl-Heinz Uthemann has stressed the need for 


3) 


4) 


a history of the development of the homily in late antiquity and early Byzantium, especially 
focused on what he sees as a gradual evolution in style from the use of the diatribe in early 
Christian preaching to the full fledged dramatic dialogues in the 6" century homilies and hymns 
(Uthemann 1998, 171-175, esp. n. 63). I suggest that such a history should also include the use 
of narrative in which dialogue is but one element. Such an examination would include a larger 
material of especially homilies that do not contain dialogue or ethopoeia but retell the biblical 
stories in longer or shorter passages. 


Following Uthemann, Mary Cunningham has suggested distinguishing between intra- 
and extratextual dialogue. Intratextual dialogue is between characters in a story, whereas 
extratextual dialogue is between the preacher and his audience (Cunningham 2003, 102-103). 
I acknowledge that this distinction is illuminating, but I suggest to adapt the narratological 
distinction between intra- and extradiegetic levels in stead. This distinction is more precise 
as it denotes what belongs to the storyworld in the diegesis/narrative and what belongs to the 
world in which it is told. Strictly speaking, we cannot study the extratextual level, as we only 
deal with texts. But we can study all the rhetorical elements in the texts that mimic a dialogue 
or conversation with an extratextual audience: the diatribe, rhetorical questions, prokatalepsis, 
fictitious interlocutors, apostrophe, and in the case of the kontakia the refrain. The distinction 
between intra- and extradiegetic also allows us to describe the interplay or relation between 
the two levels. In the kontakia, there are at least three kinds of relations: a metaphoric, a 
metonymic and a metaleptic. The metaphoric relation establishes the characters and events 
in the story as examples to imitate by the audience, or is found in cases where the storyworld 
resembles or mimics the world in which it is told (or vice versa); the metonymic relationship 
establishes a causal link between the story and the world in which it is told and provides 
identification between past and present and future; and the metaleptic relationship is rather 
a collapse between the levels where the worlds conflate into one world. It is often described 
how for instance Romanos the Melodist tells his stories in such a way that the audience is 
invited to enter into the stories. The narratological concept of metalepsis — the conflation of 
the extra- and intradiegetic level - makes it possible to describe this entrance more precisely 
and to distinguish between different kinds of entrances for the narrator and his audience - 
as witnesses, as bystandes, as co-narrators or as participants -- but also exits in the opposite 
direction when characters such as the Hades (SC 42) or the Mother of God (SC 18) step out of 
the narrative to speak directly to the narrator and his audience. 


As a narrative is the act of telling somebody that something happened to somebody or 
something, the content matter of “what happened” has been the primary focus of analysis 
among narratologists ever since Aristotle. In a narrative there are four constituent elements: 
events, characters, time and space. How these actions and events are ordered forms the plot of 
a narrative. In her analysis of late antique and early Byzantine homilies, Judit Kecskeméti noted 
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that recognition plays an important role in these texts (Kecskemeti 1993, 60). Characters in 
the stories go through a process of recognizing or failing to recognize Christ as fully man and 
fully God. In the classical tradition from Aristotle, recognition, anagnorisis, is one of the two 
most important elements of a plot. The other is the reversal, peripeteia, where an action has a 
result opposite to what a character expects (Ar., Poet. 10). In my dissertation, I have pointed 
out several instances of recognitions and reversals in the kontakia of Romanos (Eriksen 2013). 
The recognition motif is also frequently found in the Bible, most prominently in the Gospel 
of John (Larsen 2008). It is closely linked with acts of concealing and revealing, and one 
might even argue that in Christian storytelling recognition, or revelation, is the fundamental 
plot. Storytelling in the Christian context, especially in a liturgical setting, is thus a way of 
mediating or even doing theology. A focus on recognition, reversal, plots, characters and their 
experiences might prove to be a fruitful way to compare hymns and homilies from different 
areas and periods to see how they mediate theology by re-telling well known biblical stories. 
Such an analysis would also entail a move away from the classical Quellenforschung to a study 
of how sources are received and transformed in each new re-telling of a well known biblical 
story. The narratological field of transtextuality (Genette 1997) — how texts are received and 
transformed into new texts - is very promising for studying literary history, and it is obvious 
that such an approach must be applied to the Canons which are conscious adaptations of the 
nine biblical odes and the texts pertaining to a certain feast during the liturgical year. 


5) Finally, besides contributing with a method and tools to conduct close readings of hymns and 
homilies and do comparative analysis across centuries in order to contribute to the yet unwritten 
history of Byzantine liturgical storytelling, the application of narratology will also contribute to 
the discipline itself. It is true that narratology has mostly been used in order to study modern 
and post modern fiction, but early on, biblical scholars applied methods and theories from 
narratology to study the narratives in the Old and the New Testament. Recently, narratology has 
convincingly been applied to classical texts including all literary genres from epics to speeches 
and letters (de Jong 2014). However, Byzantine texts have not yet been studied in great detail 
with the use of narratology, although Ingela Nilsson has done some much needed pioneering 
work on the Byzantine novels (Nilsson 2001). Right now, she and I and a group of scholars from 
Uppsala and Paris are working together in the project “Text and Narrative in Byzantium” with 
the intention of making contributions to this new field of Byzantine literary history, but also to 
provide narratology with a much needed diachronic perspective. 


Conlusion 


Providing these, in my view, promising and important shifts in perspective, I should emphasize 
that all is not said and done with narratological readings of homilies and hymns. My interest lies 
in storytelling and especially storytelling in a liturgical context. All the parts of a homily or hymn 
that are not, strictly speaking, narrative, should of course be studied with other approaches, be it 
for example discourse analysis, gender theory, rhetoric, and with different kinds of interests. I will, 
however, conclude with the bold claim that one of the lasting effects of especially the kontakia 
which make them transcend the time and context in which they were written and performed, lie 
precisely in the stories they tell and how they are told, in their storytelling. Narratology will help us 
understand in more detail how these stories are constructed and how they were effective means of 
persuasive Christian oratory in the late antique and early Byzantine periods. 
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The Sinful Woman in Homilies and Hymns 


The Byzantine liturgical services for Holy Week contain an abundance of riches, as each day 
centers upon a particular theme leading up to the celebration of Pascha. Wednesday of Holy Week, for 
instance, focuses on the woman who anoints Jesus in preparation for his burial. The Gospels present 4 
different accounts of a woman who anoints Jesus. Matthew and Mark’s accounts are quite similar, with 
the setting of Bethany, in the house of Simon the Leper (Matthew 26:6-13; Mark 14:3-9). An unnamed 
woman enters in and anoints Jesus’ head. Some of the disciples are bothered by the waste, but Jesus 
says that she has done this for his burial. John’s account sets up the scene differently and with a different 
cast of characters. In John it is six days before the Passover, in Bethany, but this time Lazarus, Martha, 
& Mary are with Jesus and it is Mary who anoints his feet (John 12:1-8). Luke's account is the only to 
define the woman as a sinner (ἁμαρτωλός). She enters into the house of Simon, but now it is Simon the 
Pharisee. In Lukes Gospel we are also given a parable about a creditor and two debtors. Luke makes 
no mention of this having a connection to Jesus’ death and burial (Luke 7:36-50). These narrative 
accounts, however, take on a different shape as they are incorporated into the Byzantine liturgical 
cycle; while the account from St. Matthew is appointed for Wednesday of Holy Week, details from the 
other Gospels are present in the liturgical services for this day. In the services for Holy Wednesday, the 
woman is specifically the Sinful Woman, drawing on Luke's account; however, the context is clearly the 
time leading up to the Crucifixion, more in line with the other Gospel accounts. 


Of particular interest here is how narrative elements outside the Gospel accounts—especially 
the story of how the Sinful Woman acquired the myrrh— find their way into the hymns for this 
day. Among the many hymns on the Sinful Woman that make up the liturgical services for Holy 
Wednesday, there is something curious; a figure absent in the Gospel accounts is present. In the 
morning service of Orthros, one of the stichera at the Lauds introduces a non-Biblical character. 
The sticheron following the singing of Glory (doxasticon), according to the printed Greek Triodion, 
refers to a narrative element not found in the Gospel: “the sinful woman ran to buy the myrrh, a 
myrrh of great price, to anoint with myrrh the Benefactor, and she cried our to the myrrh-seller: 
(H ἁμαρτωλὸς 
ἔδραμε πρὸς τὸ μύρον πριάσασθαι, πολύτιμον μύρον, τοῦ μυρίσαι τὸν Εὐεργέτην, καὶ τῷ μυρεψῷ 
ἐβόα: Δός pot τὸ μύρον, ἵνα ἀλείψω κἀγὼ τὸν ἐξαλείψαντά μου πάσας τὰς ἁμαρτίας. Triodion, 
2004). Here the language draws upon Luke and John’s account, where a form of the same verb is 
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‘Give me the myrrh, that I may anoint the One who has blotted out all my sins 


used for anointing (ἤλειφε Luke 7:36; ἤλειψε John 12:3), but there are other elements not found in 
any Gospel. First of all, the woman runs to the myrrh-seller, highlighting her eagerness and haste; 
but more noticeably, it is the person she runs to, the myrrh-seller, that is unexpected. 


The obvious question then concerns this myrrh-seller: where does this narrative element come 
from? The Gospel accounts are silent concerning the woman backstory and give no details about 
where she acquired the myrrh. This sticheron does not provide a narrative but instead depends 
upon a narrative as it reflects upon the details provided in the narrative. The stichera as a hymn-type 
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depend upon other texts, which can be seen in the structure of stichera as they are interlaced with 
Biblical verses (in the Lauds, they are interlaced with Psalms 148 & 149). In general, Scriptural 
readings provide the narrative, and these are supplemented by homilies; the work of hymns is to 
reflect and meditate upon details of the narrative. Therefore, it is necessary to uncover what narrative 
this sticheron draws upon and uncover who the myrrh-seller is. This paper argues that what is 
missing is a homily on the Sinful Woman, attributed to St. Ephrem the Syrian but surviving in Greek 
(part of the corpus of Ephrem Graecus), which was assigned as a reading for Holy Wednesday; over 
time this reading fell out of practice, and thus we are left with the mention of the myrrh-seller, but 
no narrative providing the details about the myrrh-seller. Furthermore, this highlights the need to 
examine liturgical texts in context, since an individual homily or hymn takes on new meaning when 
approached alongside the other readings and hymns associated with the liturgical setting. 


Before investigating how homilies and hymns work together, it is important to note what 
readings and hymns were coming together during the crucial period of the 9 and 10% centuries 
(Cunningham 2011). This period is crucial because it is during this time that patristic homilies are 
collected into liturgical books and assigned a fixed place in the typika, while, at the same time, the 
Lenten Triodion is taking shape at the Studite Monastery in Constantinople. In this process, the 
homily of Ephrem is assigned for Holy Wednesday alongside a multitude of hymns— kontakia, 
stichera, kanons— that all focus on this story of the Sinful Woman. It should be noted, however, 
that “fixed” should be used loosely; while certain things are fixed early on, there is great variation in 
which hymns are used in the manuscript Triodia. So we are dealing with something more fluid that 
the fixed rubrics found in the printed Triodion. 


What were the various pieces coming together at this time to make up the liturgical readings 
and hymns for Holy Wednesday? These various components represent different liturgical traditions 
coming from different areas, reflecting both the Cathedral rite and the Monastic rite, and so there 
may have been differences and variations; but among the possibilities we can say for certain that the 
following existed: 


1) the Gospel reading from St. Matthew (26:3-16) of the woman who anoints Jesus. Evidence 
exists for this reading already in the early 5" century (Renoux, 1969). It is likewise appointed 
for Holy Wednesday in the 10" century Typicon of the Great Church (Mateos, 1963). 


2) Romanos’ kontakion on the Sinful Woman (Maas and Trypanis #10; Grosdidier de Matons 
#21). While the manuscripts of Romanos indicate this kontakion was appointed for Holy 
Wednesday, it is not clear how long this practice continued, especially since the earliest 
manuscript of the Triodion (MS Sinai 734-735) contains a different, truncated kontakion and 
oikos. 


3) Ephrem Graecus’ homily (Sermo in mulierem peccatricem CPG 3952) was appointed to be read 
at Orthros on Holy Wednesday, during the kathisma. This homily appears in a number of 10- 
11% century collections of liturgical homilies. Assemani's edition (1732-1746) cites manuscript 
evidence assigning the homily for Holy Wednesday. Although the reading ceases to appear in 
the Greek typikon, the standard Slavonic typikon (which reflects a very conservative liturgical 
tradition) still contains a reading from St. Ephrem on the sinful woman for Holy Wednesday; 
in the pre-Nikonian typikon Oko Tserkovnoe the incipit is also given, firmly demonstrating 
that it is the same homily as the Greek version. 
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4) various stichera, including Kassia’s hymn. The earliest manuscript of the Triodion (MS Sinai 
Graecus 734-735, 10% century), where the hymns are arranged by genre with alternates 
provided, rather than fixing the verses to particular points in the service, shows a rather 
developed interweaving of texts on the Sinful Woman for this day (Krueger 2014). 


5) the kanon, attributed to St. Kosmas in the Triodion. The earliest manuscript (MS Sinai Graecus 
734-735) also contains a second kanon. 


While there is not time here to investigate all of these texts, let us follow one thread and see 
how the narrative of the myrrh-seller develops across these various texts. It is not uncommon for 
homilies and hymns to give new life through imagined speeches to otherwise silent and peripheral 
characters in the Bible, and this is especially true in Syriac and Greek homilies and hymns of the 
4° to 65 centuries. The story of the woman who anoints Jesus’ feet caught the attention of many 
homilists and hymnodists. Part of the motivation to develop a backstory for this woman might have 
been an attempt to reconcile the different Gospel accounts. Another motivation, though, might 
have been her silence. None of the Gospel accounts record any words from her, which leads one to 
wonder: what might she have said, or what might she have thought as she entered in uninvited and 
anointed Jesus with costly myrrh? 


The earliest expansion upon the story of the Sinful Woman — and also one of the most 
influential— is the Syriac memre (narrative poem) attributed to Ephrem the Syrian. Most concur 
that the poem is late fourth century and from the “school of Ephrem,’ and so it is called the 
“ephremic” memre. In this text, new plot elements are developed which provide the template for 
later narrative expansions. In the Ephremic memre, the Sinful woman hears that Jesus is at the 
house of Simeon (following Lukes account) and decides she will approach him with repentance 
(Brock 2012). After divesting herself of her prostitute’s clothes and make-up, she approaches the 
myrrh-seller with haste. The myrrh-seller, who is perplexed by her now humble attire, argues with 
her. He cannot comprehend why she is dressed in such a way and yet asking for such a precious oil. 
The tone is confrontational between the woman and the myrrh-seller. All told, the exchange is not 
overly long— about 70 lines— and this obstacle is but one of many she faces (after this she faces 
Satan in the guise of a former lover). 


Following and expanding upon this narrative development is the Greek homily of Ephrem 
Graecus. This homily forms part of the massive but important corpus known as the works of Ephrem 
Graecus. Only a few at most of these Greek texts appear to be translations of Syriac texts, but for 
the Byzantine world these Greek texts were the Ephrem they knew, and many of the translations 
into other ancient languages came via the Greek versions. The homily on the Sinful Woman is 
found in volume 7 of Phrantzoles’ edition (1998). Phrantzoles’ edition is less than ideal because it 
mostly reprints texts from the older editions published by Thwaites (1709) and Assemani (1732- 
1746). The first thing to notice about his treatment of the myrrh-seller is how long and developed 
this encounter is. In Ephrem Graecus the woman runs with great eagerness to the myrrh-seller 
(δραμοῦσα ἀπίει ἐν πολλῇ θερμότητι πρός τινα τῶν μυρεψῶν 94)—a narrative element that reoccurs 
in the sticheron where she runs (ἔδραμε) and cries out to the myrrh-seller (καὶ τῷ μυρεψῷ ἐβόα). 
She begins the dialogue and urges the myrrh-seller to sell her the best he has. The myrrh-seller, 
while not as confrontational as in the Syriac memra, nonetheless wants to know more before he 
sells anything. He wants to know whom the myrrh is for. Since she has asked for myrrh fit for a king 
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(μύρον βασιλικὸν 95), the myrrh-seller then goes on to ask if her new lover is someone of royal 
stock and asks if her lover surpasses even King David? This gives the woman an occasion to display 
her Biblical knowledge. She gives a tour de force of Biblical citation, but it has the unintended 
consequence of causing the myrrh-seller to be even more curious. Then we encounter a distinctive 
moment: in this homily she suggests that the myrrh-seller may be converted as well and she becomes 
a preacher of repentance. 


The homily of Ephrem Graecus takes the narrative expansion of the encounter with the myrrh- 
seller and runs with it. In similar fashion, the kontakion of Romanos— also appointed for Holy 
Wednesday— presents a narrative, though one that is less fully developed. In this narrative hymn, 
the myrrh-seller is likewise curious and wants to know more. In Romanos’ kontakion the sinful 
woman again begins the dialogue and insists that the myrrh-seller not argue with her. After a brief 
question from the myrrh-seller about the identity of her new love, the sinful woman displays a deep 
Biblical knowledge, though she proves it here with one example— comparing herself to Michal who 
once saw David— rather than the excessive display in Ephrem Graecus. And then the kontakion 
moves on; the scene with the myrrh-seller only takes 3 strophes. Here we see a difference in what 
different literary forms can accomplish; the kontakion, limited to a certain number of strophes, 
needs to be more economical, whereas the homily has the space to be expansive. The homily allows 
certain things, whereas the form of a hymn presents certain restraints by virtue of its poetic form. 


While there is undoubtedly lots of overlap in how homilies and kontakia are constructed— 
leading some to call the kontakia a homily in verse— there are key differences. Even with these 
differences, though, themes in one can work together with similar themes in the other, creating 
a kind of liturgical composite. In the homily, the narrator imagines the sinful woman thinking to 
herself: “Many I submerged in the filth of sin, and on account of that multitude I had no knowledge 
of the God of salvation” (92). Ephrem Graecus uses the word ВорВорос, a word meaning ‘filth’ or 
‘mire’? Romanos also uses the word ВорВорос, but in a different context. In Romanos’ kontakion, 
the word forms part of the refrain: “the filth of my deeds” (τοῦ βορβόρου τῶν ἔργων µου). In usual 
fashion in the kontakia of Romanos, the words of the refrain are taken up by different speakers 
and introduced by different initial phrases. So at first the ^T" of the kontakion implores Christ God 
to deliver me “from the filth of my deeds”; in oikos 1 ὃς 2 it is likewise the “Τ᾽, the speaker/singer 
who remains in the “filth of my deeds.” From there the refrain is then used by the sinful woman as 
the narrator imagines what she said or thought. At the final oikos the refrain returns again to the 
speaker/singer. As many have observed, this is one of the marks of Romanos’ brilliance, since he 
so fluidly adapts the language so that the refrain is taken up by different speakers and employed in 
these various ways. 


But the formation of this liturgical composite can also work by placing texts alongside one 
another; in so doing, themes not otherwise apparent in an individual text come to the forefront 
through the conjunction of these various elements. Take for example Judas. The Gospel of John 
is the only one to mention Judas in regard to the anointing scene— but this Gospel is read on the 
previous Sunday, not on Holy Wednesday itself. In the homily of Ephrem Graecus, there is no 
mention of Judas. Yet as these various texts come together for services of Holy Wednesday, hymns 
on Judas are placed alongside hymns on the Sinful Woman, or even within a sticheron, and this is 
especially true with the various stichera appointed for the day. Thus in the stichera sung at the Lauds 
in Orthros, the costly and precious myrrh of the Sinful Woman is contrasted with Judas’ concern 
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with money: “when the sinful woman offered myrrh, then the disciple made an agreement with the 
lawless. The one rejoiced as she emptied out something of great price, while the other hurried to sell 
the One beyond price" (3% sticheron at Lauds; transl. Lash). Judas is depicted as hastening to sell 
Jesus (ἔσπευδε πωλῆσαι), in contrast to the sinful woman running to buy the myrrh, as described 
in the sticheron discussed earlier. Thus Judas becomes a counterpoint to the Sinful Woman, as 
these stichera highlight the one who out of love for Christ purchased the costly myrrh (πολύτιμον) 
compared to the one who sold him who is beyond price (ἀτίμητον). 


In conclusion, we see how the sticheron’s mention of the myrrh-seller relies upon the narrative 
developments given either in Ephrem’s homily of the full narrative kontakion of Romanos; without 
the homily or the full kontakion, one is left wondering: what myrrh-seller? As the homilies and 
hymns come together in their liturgical context, a composite develops, where themes and motifs 
from one text hearken back to another text. This interweaving provides a more nuanced and 
complete picture than any one of these texts could provide. Therefore, it is not just the individual 
hymn or homily that shows how silent Biblical characters were brought to life, but rather it is the 
interweaving of homilies and hymns within the liturgical context that presents the Sinful Woman a 
model of repentance. 
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The Parable of the Lame and the Blind 
in Epiphanius and Its Relation to Jewish Liturgical Poems 


I. Introduction 


In Panarion (64.70) Epiphanius discusses the shared responsibility of body and soul to human 
sins and brings a parable in support ofhis claim. According to the parable (that Epiphanius attributes 
to a certain Ezekiel): ‘A king had made soldiers of everyone in his kingdom and had no civilians 
but two, one lame and one blind... And the blind man said: "Let's go into the garden and ruin the 
plants there? But the lame man said, “And how can I, when I’m lame and cant [even] crawl?” And 
the blind man said, “Can I do anything myself, when I can’t see where I’m going? But lets figure 
something out”... By so doing they got into the garden, and whether they did it any danger 
or not, their tracks were there to be seen in the garden afterwards. And the merry-makers who 
entered the garden on leaving the wedding were surprised to see the tracks in the garden... What 
did the righteous judge do? Seeing how the two had been put together he put the lame man on the 
blind man and examined them both under the lash, and they couldn't deny the charge. ]Trans. 
Frank Williams, pp. 208-9[. Epiphanius concludes the parable by stating that the body and soul are 
inseparable and that they are responsible for the good or evil that they have done. 


A similar parable in rabbinic literature appears in the Mekhilta derabbi Shimon bar Yochai, 
a set of homilies on the book of Exodus, that dates to the third century of the Common Era. The 
Mekhiltas version describes an encounter between a Roman “emperor”, Antoninus, and Judah the 
Prince. Antoninus asks Judah about the final judgment of body and soul and the Jewish patriarch 
uses the parable of the lame and the blind in order to illustrate that both are responsible, similar to 
Epiphanius’ claim. Marc Bregman who studied the relationship between the texts and concluded 
that despite Epiphanius’ attribution of the parable to Ezekiel its source can not be the so-called 
Apocryphon of Ezekiel. Rather, according to Bregman the parable in the Panarion echoes a rabbinic 
homiletical midrash that builds upon the parable as it appears in the Mekhilta. In his words: ‘It 
therefore seems most likely that the author of the passage quoted by Epiphanius was a Christian who 
borrowed and reworked homiletical traditions current in the cultural milieu of rabbinic Judaism? 
(p.137) Bregman based his conclusions primarily on rabbinical Midrash, namely homiletical and 
exegetical texts written in prose. However, in recent years new Hebrew liturgical poems were 
discovered in the Cairo Genizah and among them poems that contain the parable of the lame and 
the blind in the context of a dispute between body and soul concerning the responsibility for sins. 
These liturgical poems shed new light on the subject matter and enhance our understanding of the 
literary interactions between Judaism and Christianity in the late antique Near East. 


II. Liturgical Poems Concerning the Dispute Between Body and Soul 


Theological discussions concerning the relationship between body and soul abound in patristic 
and rabbinic writings from Late Antiquity. Most of these discussions have a distinct scholarly 
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nature and were intended for a limited audience, consisting primarily of learned men. In contrast, 
presentations of the relationship between body and soul in contemporary liturgical compositions, 
written mainly in verse, were aimed at a much more diverse audience and overall were less scholarly. 
In the context of liturgy the theological concern was presented many times by means of a dispute 
poem that portrays a debate between body and soul, each of whom tries to convict the other of 
responsibility for persons sins. Each side in the dispute addresses its opponent - and at times also 
God - and bring proofs and arguments that exemplify its own innocence and the others guilt. The 
poems, Jewish and Christian alike, share the same verdict - both body and soul are responsible for 
sins and both should be punished. Scholars of eastern Christianity are well aware of Syriac dispute 
poems, including disputes between body and soul, but interestingly similar texts are also known 
from contemporary Jewish liturgical poetry, a fact that went almost completely unnoticed. Some 
of the Jewish poetic disputes between body and soul were known for years while new texts were 
reconstructed in recent years from manuscripts of the Cairo Genizah and these findings shed new 
light on the subject matter. 


The parable of the lame and the blind appears in several Hebrew liturgical poems from Late 
Antiquity that juxtapose the debate between body and soul and the parable. The earliest Hebrew 
dispute dates to the fifth century C.E. and was recited on the Day of Atonement. Below are the 
opening and concluding couplets from the poem: 


When You set forth judgment, You call to the heavens to render the soul, 

Thus also the earth You call from below to raise up the flesh. 

When they are examined, “Who sinned unto Me?” You say, and each other they 
reprove. 


The soul is Yours and the body Your making, Have mercy on your creatures! 


He from on high at them mocks for the deception they harbor. 
The one with the other, exchanging arguments to be saved from judgment. 
Summoned one against another, they place hand on mouth for there is naught to answer. 


The soul is Yours and the body Your making, Have mercy on your creatures! 


They are likened to a pair, the lame and the blind, guardians of a king’s orchard. 
The fruits were stolen by the efforts of both, but they deceived in the admission. 
The king hastened to expose their deception in the court, so he combined and 
convicted them. 


The soul is Yours and the body Your making, Have mercy on your creatures! 


[Yahalom, The World of Grief and Mourning, 2005] 


The poet uses here more than one word to refer to body and soul: in the refrain he uses the 
words 37751 and 39 and in the couplets 250 and 279 (literally, flesh). This does not seem to bear 
any theological significance, rather it is used to contribute to the poem’s richness and beauty. We 
can also discern here the use of "1 (in a verbal form in the last verse: 710) and the mention of the 
king, here, primarily the earthly one from the parable although it quite clearly also relates to God. 
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Thematically we see that the poem opens with an interesting allusion to Psalms 50:4: “He calls 
to the heavens above and to the earth, that he may judge his people” The poet modifies the verse 
as if indicating that God summons the soul and the body from the heavens and from the earth 
respectively. Another remarkable feature of the poem is the use of the refrain, which involves the 
entire congregation in the performance of the poem. It is noteworthy that the refrain reaffirms the 
unity of body and soul and conclude with a plea for mercy. 


In the overall context of this paper the concluding couplets is most interesting as it alludes to 
the parable of the lame and the blind even if in a concise version. The major elements in the parable 
are all here, as they are in the text from the Mekhilta and in Epiphanius, namely the figures of the 
lame and the blind, the judgment by the king and lastly the sin and punishment. It seems probable 
that the author of the poem was familiar with the version of the parable as it appears in the Mekhilta 
derabbi Shimon bar Yochai since both texts are of Palestinian provenance and the Mekhilta, was 
edited in the third century, namely some two hundred years before the composition of the poem. 
Both the poem and the Mekhilta (both written in Hebrew) use №97 and М} for soul and body 
and in both we also find the use of the root "1. Moreover, the parable in the Mekhilta ends with a 
quotation of Psalms 50:4 and it is the same verse that opens the poem. 


As mentioned above the relation between the Mekhilta, other rabbinic sources and Epiphanius 
was throughly studied by Bregman that concluded that the author of the parable as quoted in 
the Panarion was a Christian who reworked texts current in Rabbinic culture. In what follows I 
discuss two Hebrew liturgical poems that were published recently and shed interesting light on the 
connections between Epiphanius and Jewish sources. 


III. The New Poetic Versions of the Parable and Epiphanius’ Version 


In his discussion of the relationship between Epiphanius version and rabbinic Midrash Bregman 
singled out one main conclusion. He argued that Epiphanius’ version of the parable is based on an 
early (and now lost) rabbinic version of the parable that was linked to the lectionary reading from 
Leviticus 4:1 (“If a soul shall sin”) and Ezekiel 18:4 (“The soul that sins, it shall die”). According to 
Bregman the liturgical reading from the book of Ezekiel probably mislead the author of the passage 
quoted by Epiphanius and therefore the attribution to the Apocryphon of Ezekiel is doubtful. Without 
having to decide whether Bregman is correct in his assertion concerning the attribution to Ezekiel it 
is curious to find the exact association between the lectionary readings and the parable in a Hebrew 
liturgical poem by Yannai, the sixth century Palestinian poet. Yannai composed a poetic cycle for the 
entire triennial lectionary according to the Palestinian rite. For the reading of Leviticus 4 that begins: 
“Ifa soul shall sin” he wrote a beautiful poem that combines the debate between body and soul and the 
parable of the lame and the blind. Curiously, at first Yannai stresses the responsibility of the soul alone: 


So being from a place of justice and a place of judgment 
and a place of Law, the soul is submitted to judgment 
Hence when it sins it will give a reckoning 

when You pass [...] on the day of reckoning. 

If the body sins it’s from a place of sin. 

But how can the soul sin, as it’s from a place of no sin. 
And so the soul gives reckoning alone 

[...] like sin and iniquity. 
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Yannaïs presentation of the soul as responsible for sins relates undoubtedly to the liturgical 
context of the poem, namely the lectionary reading of Leviticus 4:1 and Ezekiel 18:4 that stress both 
the sole responsibility of the soul (interestingly, this is what Origen claims and the reason Epiphanius 
discusses the matter to begin with). Yannai also continues to use the common vocabulary of the 
theme of body and soul discussed above of 315, 150 and ΤΊ. However, Yannai did not dismiss the 
body altogether and in the next section of the poem he introduces a dispute between the two and 
the conclusion is that both are guilty. In his presentation Yannai incorporates the parable of the lame 
and the blind as well: 


The soul will say, “The flesh brought me to sin” 

And the flesh will retort, “The soul brought me to sin” 
The Judge of their deeds will laugh at them, 

for He is their Maker and knows their make. 

The two together are like a lame one and blind, 

who had their abode in the king’s garden. 

They ruined the fruit as one hoisted another. 

The king will judge them hoisted on one another. 


[Loeffler, 2002] 


Unfortunately only fragments have survived from this poem hence it is difficult to asses Yannaïs 
treatment of the entire subject matter but at any rate his poem corroborates Bregman assertion that 
until now was based on a much later text that could not have been dated with precision. On the 
other hand, Yannai was still writing some two hundred years after Epiphanius wrote his Panarion 
and therefore we are still missing a Jewish text from before the days of Epiphanius to connect the 
lectionary readings and the parable as Bregman has it. 


In the second Hebrew dispute poem from the sixth or seventh centuries the parable is presented 
in an expanded version and with additional interesting correspondences with Epiphanius version: 


A fanciful parable about vineyard keepers - a lame one and a blind: 
The lame one holds speech with the blind proposing a scheme. 
The blind one retorts reprimanding his fellow, the lame one and his plot. 


The soul is Yours / and the body Your creature. / Your works cry “Mercy!” 


The lame one replied, “How does the lame gird on a sword?” 
I am lame, come bear me and ГИ fill my garment’s bosom. 
The two were joined and between them took all their hearts desire. 


The soul is Yours / and the body Your creature. / Your works cry “Mercy!” 


A wayfarer stood, saw the burden and cried out to the king. 
Their lord saw that the fruit was gone and said to them thus: 
Branches and tree!Who wrecked them, and who took the fruit? 


The soul is Yours / and the body Your creature. / Your works cry “Mercy!” 


[Minz-Manor, 2014] 
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In the second couplet the lame describes himself as someone who can not carry a sword, namely 
that he is not a soldier. This notion, that does not appear in any of the other dispute poems (or any 
other prose version of the parable) is found in Epiphanius’ version (“A king had made soldiers of 
everyone in his kingdom and had no civilians but two, one lame and one blind”). Bregman suggested 
that the appearance of the soldier image in Epiphanius version relates to a different parable adjacent 
to the parable of the lame and the blind in a late midrashic compilation, however the evidence from 
the liturgical poem shows that the soldier motif was an inherent part of the lame and blind parable 
and therefore already known in a Jewish text from the sixth or seventh centuries. 


A second interesting feature in the poem is the figure of the wayfarer that discovers the mischief 
of the lame and the blind, again a motif that appears only in Epiphanius (“And the merry-makers 
who entered the garden on leaving the wedding were surprised to see the tracks in the garden”). 
Again, this detail is only known from Epiphanius’ version and once again the complex nature of the 
relationship between his version and the Jewish versions is revealed. It is also worthwhile noting that 
this poem features another intriguing details, namely the blind person reacting angrily at first to the 
lames suggestion. This details is neither attested in any other Jewish version of the parable in verse or 
prose nor in the Panarion and perhaps further investigations and finding hopefully will shed light on 
this detail as well. In the spirit of Bregman’s study one could speculate that this poem reflects an early 
Jewish text that stood in front of the author of the text quoted by Epiphanius. However, one could 
argue conversely, namely that the author of the liturgical poem was aware of the version in Epiphanius 
in this form or the other. However this sort of genealogy should be taken with a grain of salt: the 
connections between the Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic and Syriac are based in part on the great linguistic 
affinity of these traditions. In contrast the connections between the Hebrew texts discussed here and 
Epiphanius Greek Panarion is less straightforward even if possible as Bregman demonstrated. 


IV. Conclusions 


The new poetic materials that feature the parable of the lame and the blind complicates the 
question concerning the relationship between the rabbinic versions of the parable and the version 
in the Panarion. On the one hand, the newly discovered liturgical poem of Yannai corroborates 
Bregman assertion that there existed an inner Jewish tradition that associated the lectionary 
reading of Leviticus 4:1, Ezekiel 18:4 and the parable of the lame and the blind. On the other hand, 
the anonymous Hebrew poem dated to the sixth or seventh centuries seems to be dependant on 
Epiphanius version or at the very least on some of its features. From a bird’s-eye view the following 
chronologic picture emerges: in the Jewish and Christian traditions the parable is first attested in a 
rabbinic prose work dated to the third century. Epiphanius’ version is dated to the fourth century 
and the first Hebrew liturgical poem to present it is from the fifth century. It then appears twice in 
additional liturgical poems in the sixth and seventh centuries as well as in other rabbinic sources 
in prose some of them from later rabbinic compilation. Given that textual complexity it is almost 
impossible to offer a feasible reconstruction of the actual interactions between the Jewish and 
Christian texts in verse or prose. Furthermore, the notion that the parable of the lame and the 
blind derives from the so-called Apocryphon of Ezekiel complicates things further as this would 
push the tradition back to the first century C.E. This textual complexity is not unusual in early 
Christian and Jewish literature and it might be more useful to examine such textual complexities in 
light of the theoretical concept of Narrative Dialogue developed by Galit Hasan-Rokem. According 
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to Hasan-Rokem “the narrative dialogue is an analytical tool devised to explore the transport of 
cultural goods in terms that stretch the linear and dichotomous models of thought lying behind the 
concept of influence.” [Hasan-Rokem, 2003] 


Furthermore, the discussion in this paper singles out the great importance of the study of 
contemporary liturgical poetry in treatments of rabbinic and patristic writings. Histories of religion 
in Late Antiquity have often underplayed the role of liturgical texts. In the context of theology and 
exegesis, liturgy is usually regarded as a versified version of rabbinic or patristic discourse. However, 
liturgy, and liturgical poetry in particular, played a significant and independent role in the formation 
and transmission of theological concepts, especially for lay or unlettered audiences. Therefore, the 
incorporation of liturgical poetry to the study of religion in the late antique and early medieval periods 
offers a more comprehensive and nuanced consideration of Christian and Jewish theology. 
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“Now Womankind Rejoices... 
Theklas Kanon оп the Theotokos and the Female Voice 
of Klement the Hymnographer 


Abbreviations: AHG = Analecta Hymnica Graeca. 13 vols. Rome 1966-83; ETh = S. 
Eustratiades, Theotokarion. Paris 1931; Kazhdan, “An Oxymoron” = A. Kazhdan, “An Oxymoron: 
Individual Features of a Byzantine Hymnographer” RSBN n.s. 29 (1992): 19-58; id., History = A 
History of Byzantine Literature (650-850). Athens 1999; Pétridès, “Office” = 5. Pétridès, “Office 
inédit de saint Clément, hymnographe, BZ 12 (1903): 571-81; Synaxarium = Synaxarium ecclesiae 
Constantinopolitanae, ed. H. Delehaye. Brussels 1902. 


Given that Byzantine women’s writing has left only few, scattered traces in the surviving record, 
eighth and ninth-century liturgical poetry provides a comparatively rich corpus of texts authored by 
women, with the works of three female hymnographers known by name (Thekla, Kassia, Theodosia), 
and perhaps more remaining undetected among the many anonymous or pseudepigraphic hymns. 
Among these texts, Theklas kanon on the Theotokos (ЕЛИ 166-68) is remarkable for its content, 
compositional structure and complex dialogue with the work of other hymnographers. 


The only source Юг Theklas identity is the kanon she composed. The third troparion of the 
ninth ode allows the conclusion that she was a nun and that the hymn was composed to be chanted 
in her convent. The lifetimes of Kosmas of Jerusalem (са.674/6-752/4) and John of Damascus 
(са.670-745), whose melodies she uses for her prosomoia, provide a terminus a quo. At the other 
end of the chronological spectrum, the ceuvre of the hymnographer Klement (ca.765-post 824/ante 
843), who added theotokia to Thekla’s kanon, can serve as a terminus ad quem. Thekla must thus 
have flourished during the second half of the eighth century. 


The kanon on the Theotokos has the usual nine-ode structure with the common omission of the 
second ode. The acrostic formed through the first letters of the first three troparia of each ode reads 
ETK[OMI]AZEI THN @EOTOKON ӨЕКЛА. The first letters of the theotokia create the acrostic 
K[A]HMENTOX, suggesting that they were composed and subsequently added by Klement. 


Each ode has a thematic focus: in the introductory ode the congregation (ἐκκλησία) offers the 
hymn as a eulogy to the Theotokos and praises her for bringing forth the Redeemer. Ode 3 traces 
the successive development from Eve's deceit vis-a-vis humankind to women’s redemption through 
the Theotokos. Ode 4 focuses on the prefiguration of the Theotokos and of the coming of the Logos 
(Jacob’s ladder, the descent of the angels). Ode 5 highlights the Theotokos’ superiority: she is more 
venerable than the Ark of the Covenant and surpasses the cherubim. Ode 6 is dedicated to the 
theme of joy (the Virgin as ἡ τοῦ κόσμου χαρά and τῆς χαρᾶς τῆς ἀλήκτου χωρίον). Ode 7 takes up 
again prefiguration with regard to the conception of Christ (Gideon's fleece and basin); it is the only 
ode that has a refrain (εὐλογημένος 6 καρπὸς τῆς σῆς κοιλίας, ἁγνή: “blessed be the fruit of your 
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womb, oh pure one”). Ode 8 praises the Theotokos as a source of salvation and eternal life. Ode 9 
concludes the hymn with personal and congregational prayers. Between the sixth and seventh odes 
a kathisma is inserted which comprises a penitential prayer of the poet to the Theotokos. 


As can be seen from this brief outline, there is no clear narrative sequence in the succession of 
the odes. Although Ode 3 treats Mary’s conception and birth, it remains the most “historical” of the 
odes, and the following ones are rather loosely grouped around various aspects of the Theotokos’ 
role in salvation history. The increasing appearance of penitential prayers and concomitant shaping 
of the authorial “I” and the congregational “we” (on which see below) give the impression of a 
gradual climax, which reaches its summit in the renewed (see Ode 1), but more emphatic offering 
of the hymn to the Theotokos, thus creating a ring composition. 


Besides this poetic macrostructure of the kanon, one can also observe a quite coherent pattern 
of compositional microstructures within each ode. Most commonly, the first troparion or stanza 
introduces the main theme of the ode and (literally and figuratively speaking) sets the tone for 
it. The second troparion then elaborates or expands the topic, while the third, building on this 
topic, deals with redemption and salvation. The theotokion usually addresses the Theotokos directly, 
offering praise and prayers. 


To give two examples of this common structure, Ode 3 begins with humankind’s alienation 
from God through Eve's deceit and its reconciliation with God through the Theotokos. The second 
troparion describes the Theotokos as “the world’s treasure of life, brought forth by Joachim. 
Troparion 3 proceeds from her birth by Anna to the King’s birth by her, and highlights the joy of 
women at the Theotokos offspring, as they are now liberated from the curse (συγχαίρουσι τῷ τόκῳ 
σου αἱ γυναῖκες λυθεῖσαι διὰ σοῦ τῆς ἀρᾶς), which refers back to the mention of Eve in the first 
troparion. The theotokion presents the unburnt bush as a prefiguration of the conception of Christ, 
thus reinforcing the odes focus on the conception and birth of both Mary and Jesus, while also 
marking the transition to the following Ode 4, which has prefiguration as its main theme. 


Ode 5 can serve as a second example: in the first troparion the congregation praises the Theotokos 
as more venerable than the Ark of the Covenant, as she carries not tablets but God. The second 
troparion exalts her as the “throne of God the Logos” on which God took seat as a mortal man, which 
rendered the Theotokos superior (ὑπερτέραν) to the cherubim. Troparion 3 is devoted to salvation 
through the Theotokos: she “liberated from bitter slavery all humankind” and honored womankind 
through her divine offspring. The theotokion picks up the theme of the last verses of the third troparion, 
highlighting women’s struggles against “the enemy” and the virtuous conduct of maidens. 


On the micro- and macrostructural levels one can thus observe the successive (if not linear) 
development of themes, but also circular figures of composition, which provide the odes and the 
hymn as a whole with cohesive, overlapping frameworks. Theklas kanon is characterized by a 
multiplicity and simultaneity of voices which find expression in the abundant usage of verbs in 
the first person singular and plural. The poets authorial "I" remains elusive in the first five odes 
of the kanon. In Odes 5 and 6 she first appears as a passive observer: in 5.2 she beholds (ὦπταί 
μοι) God sitting on the throne Theotokos; and in 6.2 she sees (ὤφθη μοι) God residing wholly 
in the Theotokos (ἐν ooi ... ὁλικῶς ἐποχούμενος). In both instances, the dativus auctoris por (“by 
me”) stands in close proximity to the communal “we” (5.2: κηρύττομεν; 6.2: ἡμῶν). It is only with 
the penitential prayer of the kathisma, placed between Odes 6 and 7, that her presence becomes 
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more palpable: she beseeches the Theotokos to “cure me of the irksome indolence of my soul and 
the obtuseness of my heart" (ῥᾳθυμίαν ψυχῆς µου τὴν χαλεπὴν καὶ καρδίας Lov πώρωσιν, μῆτερ 
Θεοῦ, ἐπινεύσασα ἴασαι), addressing her as “my only hope and comfort” (ἡ μόνη ἐλπίς µου καὶ 
παράκλησις). The apogee of the poets presence, and of her authorial agency, is reached in the last 
ode in whose first troparion Thekla offers her hymn as a gift to the Theotokos, likening herself to the 
widow of Lk 21:1-4 / Mk 12:42-44: “Bend your ear towards me, all-holy Virgin, while I am faithfully 
praising (ἀνυμνούσῃ πιστῶς) your offspring with encomiastic words (δι ἐγκωμίων λόγων); and as 
you accept the hymns from my lips as the widow's gifts (ὡς δῶρα χηριακὰ τοὺς ὕμνους τῶν χειλέων 
µου προσδεχομένη), ask for the remission of my sins”. By appropriating the poet's voice in the act of 
chanting, every individual could identify with this "T" in the performance of the hymn. 

This leads us to the communal character of Theklas kanon, as expressed in the ubiquitous 
references to “we’, “us” and “our”. These first person plurals may refer to various groups, comprising 
overlapping layers. In its broadest sense, it may denote humanity or Christendom in its entirety—in 
Thekla’s words, τὸ γένος ἅπαν (which the Theotokos liberates from slavery: 5.3); or πᾶσα ἡ Χριστοῦ 
ἐκκλησία (which is enchanted by the Theotokos’ offspring: 8.2). This communal “we” is most 
commonly expressed in the pronominal formula “we (all)” / “(all of) us” (1.3: Christ, the savior of 
“all of us”; 3.1: reconciliation of God with “us”; 4.2: the appearance of the Logos to “us”; 4.3: “we all” 
have found life through the Virgin; 6.2 and 7.2: “our” God; 7.2: “we all” have reconciled with God; 
8.1: the Theotokos appeared to “us” as the new paradise and “we all” delight in immortal life). In 
a narrower sense (which is not always clearly distinguishable from the broader meaning), the first 
person refers to the congregants of the liturgy—the ἐκκλησία which in 1.1 is presented as offering 
the hymn as an “ever-blooming crown of praise” to the Theotokos (ἐγκωμίων σοι ἀειθαλὲς διάδηµα 
νῦν ἐξυφαίνει πνεύματι ... καὶ προσάγει μελῳδῶς) and singing the Hail Mary (τὸ χαῖρε ἄδουσα). 
As is the case with Thekla’s persona, such self-references of the congregation to the act of chanting 
and praising increase with the progression of the hymn, contributing to the above-mentioned 
heightening in tone (with the exception of Klements theotokia (1.4; 4.4) first appearance in the fifth 
ode: 5.1: ἀνυμνοῦμεν; 5.2: κηρύττομεν; 6.1: χαῖρέ σοι κραυγάζοντας; 6.3: τὸ χαῖρέ σοι κραυγάζομεν; 
7.1: κραυγάζομεν; 7.2: συμψάλλομεν; 9.2: μεγαλύνομεν; 9.3: μετὰ φωνῆς αἰνέσεως δεόμεθα). 


As the masculine grammatical gender was (and in many languages continues to be) the default 
means to denote a group of people comprising both sexes, it comes as no surprise that whenever the 
poet employs participles or pronouns in reference to both Christendom as a whole and the chanting 
congregants, these participles and pronouns are masculine (1.3: τὸν σωτῆρα πάντων ἡμῶν; 4.3: ζωὴν 
πάντες εὑράμεθα; 6.1: χαῖρέ σοι κραυγάζοντας; 6.3: τῆς χαρᾶς τῆς ἀλήκτου χωρίον σε... γινώσκοντες; 
7.2: ἐν ooi κατηλλάγημεν πάντες τῷ Θεῷ; 8.1: τῆς ἀθανάτου ζωῆς τρυφῶμεν πάντες; 8.2: σώζονται 
πάντες ἁμαρτωλοὶ καὶ πτωχοὶ οἱ πόθῳ ἐν σοὶ καταφεύγοντες; 9.2: διό σε πάντες μεγαλύνομεν). 
However, just as the poets persona gradually takes a clearer shape in the course of the hymn, and 
assumes a female appearance in the process (9.1: κλῖνόν pot τὸ οὖς σου ... ἀνυμνούσῃ; ὡς δῶρα 
χηριακὰ τοὺς ὕμνους προσδεχομένη), so also the congregation appears in the last regular troparion 
of the last ode not only more narrowly as monastic, but also as female (9.3): it has evidently become 
a community of nuns who extol (ἐκθειάζουσαι) the Theotokos’ purity and chastity and entreat her to 
protect their own purity and chastity (ἐν παρθενίᾳ στήριξον καὶ ἐν ἁγνείᾳ ἡμᾶς φύλαξον). 


Although we have to wait for this gendering of the communal “we” until the hymn’s very 
last troparion, there is a noticeable presence of womanhood already in previous odes, with several 
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third-person references to “women” or “womankind”: in 3.3 Thekla has women (αἱ γυναῖκες) 
rejoice at Theotokos' offspring (συγχαίρουσι τῷ τόκῳ σου), as they have been liberated through her 
from Eves curse (λυθεῖσαι διὰ σοῦ τῆς ἀρᾶς). In 5.3 the Theotokos is praised for having honored 
womankind (τὴν φύσιν τοῦ θήλεος ἐτίμησας) through her divine offspring. Finally, Ode 8 begins 
with the juxtaposition of the “tree of death” (θανάτου τὸ ξύλον) with the “plant of life" (ζωῆς фотоу; 
i.e., Christ) which the “new paradise" (νέος παράδεισος; i.e., the Theotokos) brought forth without 
seed. This allusive evocation of Eve and Mary as symbols of woman is further elaborated in 8.3, 
where the poet claims that through the Theotokos the “first mother" (ἡ προμήτωρ; i.e., Eve) is 
exculpated (ἐλευθεροῦται καταδίκης), and points (ἰδού) to women nowadays struggling on behalf 
of Christ (viv γυναῖκες ὑπεραθλοῦσι Χριστοῦ); and therefore “womankind rejoices (χαίρει ἡ 
φύσις τοῦ θήλεος), as the first martyr and virgin Thekla demonstrates (ὡς ἡ πρωτομάρτυς βοᾷ 
παρθένος Θέκλα)”. In other words, thanks to the Theotokos, and because of the virtuous lives that 
contemporary women lead following St. Thekla’s example, womanhood has been released from the 
sinful state (or “curse”: ёра) that Eve has bequeathed to it: woman has developed from προµήτωρ 
to πρωτομάρτυς. 


While this persistent call for the redemption not only of humanity in general, but of womankind 
in particular is perhaps the most remarkable feature of the kanon, Klement’s engagement with 
Theklas composition—and especially its gendered elements—is equally noteworthy. Like Thekla, 
Klement is a rather shadowy figure about whom we know next to nothing. A brief entry in the 
Synaxarium (713.3-5), a kanon in his honor (ed. Pétridès, “Office”) and his own ceuvre of liturgical 
poetry suggest that he was an iconophile monk who was exiled for some time, probably during the 
second phase of Iconoclasm. Alexander Kazhdan, who devoted a comprehensive study to Klement's 
works (“An Oxymoron’; see also his History, 261-69), credited him with some innovations in 
liturgical poetry. According to Kazhdan, Klement introduced the “double acrostic” into the kanon, 
and was the first composer to systematically use theotokia as the last troparia of each ode and to 
“sign” them with an acrostic forming his name. Moreover, he authenticated his hymns with a closing 
formula in the last verse of the last theotokion, which includes the verb πληρῶ (or a derivative 
or synonymous verb). Based on these “signatures”, Kazhdan attributed 26 kanones on saints and 
various religious topics and occasions to him. Moreover, Klement seems to have added theotokia to 
kanones of other poets. This is suggested by a few kanones (including Theklas) the acrostic of whose 
theotokia reads K[A]HMENTO®, while the regular troparia form an acrostic bearing the name of 
another poet (see, e.g., also AHG 10: no. 19). 


Klements compositional technique in the added theotokia to Thekla’s kanon is highly interesting 
for notions of authorship in Byzantine literature. On the one hand, Klement impresses his own 
authorial thumbprint on the kanon by adding his “signature” not only in the acrostic, but also in the 
closing verse of the hymn with his mAnpa@-formula (9.4: τὴν σωτηρίαν πληρούμενος). Moreover, he 
adds а theme, which is otherwise absent from Theklas kanon, but particularly dear to him, namely 
icon veneration (see Kazhdan, “An Oxymoron’, 25-31; id., History, 262-64). Thus in 8.4 Klement 
asserts that “no one is lost the hopes of whose faith rest on you in an orthodox manner (τὰς τῆς 
πίστεως ἐλπίδας κεκτημένος ἐπὶ σοὶ ὀρθοδόξως), Virgin Mother of God” but only those (will be 
condemned) who “out of envy refuse to show reverence to the imprint of your form (προσκυνεῖν 
τῆς μορφῆς τὸν χαρακτῆρα). On the other hand, Klement adapts his theotokia to the original hymn, 
not only by following the melodic and rhythmical patterns of the heirmoi of the odes, but by further 
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developing their themes, while using vocabulary (single words or whole phrases) from the regular 
troparia. Kazhdan acknowledged this particularity of Klement' style, stating that “unity is achieved 
... by the conscious repetition of key words that bind together the separate parts of the narrative” 
(History, 268). Klement proceeds in like manner in his theotokia to Theklas hymn, and particularly 
with regard to the topic of womens redemption from Eve's curse. Thus, in the theotokion of Ode 
5 Klement turns his attention to women “daring openly the enemy” and maidens “following her 
[i.e., the Virgin] Although this can be regarded as an elaboration of the immediately preceding 
verses of 5.3 stressing the honor conferred upon womankind by the Theotokos, this theotokion also 
clearly corresponds in idea and wording with 8.3: while the first part of both troparia highlights 
womens struggles on behalf of their faith (5.4 (theotokion): εὐτολμοῦσι γυναῖκες κατὰ τοῦ ἐχθροῦ; 
8.3: γυναῖκες ὑπεραθλοῦσι Χριστοῦ), the second part focusses on the virtue of female virginity 
following the example of the Theotokos and St. Thekla respectively (5.4: ταύτῃ ἀκολουθοῦσι νεάνιδες 
παρθενίαν ἀσκοῦσαι; 8.3: χαίρει ἡ φύσις τοῦ θήλεος ὡς ἡ πρωτομάρτυς βοᾷ παρθένος Θέκλα). A 
similar compositional technique emerges from the theotokion of Ode 6, in which Klement draws on 
the contrast between grief and joy that dominates this ode (e.g., 6.1: ἡ τοῦ κόσμου χαρά, ἀειπαρθένε, 
χαῖρέ cot κραυγάζοντας... τῆς σῆς χαρᾶς ἀξίωσον καὶ τὴν λύπην ἡμῶν διασκέδασον; 6.4 (theotokion): 
νῦν ἡ φύσις τοῦ θήλεος γέγηθε, νῦν ἡ λύπη πέπαυται, χαρὰ δὲ ἤνθησεν ὅτι Μαρία ἔτεκεν τὴν χαρὰν 
τὸν σωτῆρα καὶ Κύριον). At the same time, the opening formula νῦν ἡ φύσις τοῦ θήλεος γέγηθε is 
evidently borrowed from 8.3 (νῦν ... χαίρει ἡ φύσις τοῦ θήλεος). With this adoption and application 
of basic ideas and of the style of the original hymn to his own theotokia, Klement assumes Thekla’s 
authorial persona and appropriates her gendered voice. 


These two seemingly paradoxical approaches of Klement to Theklas composition add to 
the hymn’s complex play with multiple, simultaneous voices, which are at once communal (and 
potentially transgender) and personal (and gender specific). This symphony of voices situates 
the kanon, and liturgical poetry in general, between individuality and communality: through the 
composition and performance of liturgical poetry, the authorial and performing agents seek—both 
individually and as a community (as humans, congregants, monks, nuns, women, etc. )—to establish 
communication with the heavenly sphere, and ultimately to be granted redemption. Viewed in this 
light, hymnography is paradigmatic of Byzantine literature, which oscillates between ritualized 
communality and humility on the one hand, and individuality and self-presentation on the other. 
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Assessing the Performative Context of Ephrem's Madrashe 


"The drama is the domain of the author...the script is the domain of the teacher...the theater 
is the domain of the performers; the performance is the domain of the audience.” 


- Richard Schechner, Performance Theory, 71. 


As scholars, we tend to read Ephrems madrashe as texts, as words on a page. To derive 
meaning from these texts, we parse them like we would other sophisticated texts—like a Gospel, 
a play by Shakespeare, a Platonic dialogue, or a poem by Emily Dickinson. We read the madrashe 
aloud, trying to get a feel for their Syriac rhythms. We wrestle with Ephrems occasionally obscure 
lexicon, and with his often twisting, ambiguous syntax. We may look at other texts from the period, 
comparing Ephrem’s ideas with those of other fourth-century writers. Yet, however thoroughly we 
read the madrashe, most of us read them in a way that is fundamentally different from the way 
Ephrem wrote them to be read, for Ephrem did not write the madrashe to be read at all, but to be 
heard. We can see this in the madrashe themselves. All his madrashe carry a melody and a refrain, 
two simple features that suggest two important things: they were sung, with others. These are not 
philosophical dialogues, early American poems, or Shakespearean plays. They are late antique, 
Northern Mesopotamian, communal songs. 


Using the language of Richard Schechner, in interpreting Ephrem we tend to deal with the 
"drama" and the "script" but ignore, or only allude to, the theatre and the performance. There is, 
of course, good reason for this: we know very little about how Ephrem’s madrashe were sung, who 
sung them, or in what venue(s). Indeed, from a modern text-critical perspective, all we have are the 
drama and the script. The theatre and the audience have disappeared, leaving only traces behind. 
Yet, few would claim insignificance for these traces, and the lost world they partially reveal. 


For the most part, the "theatre" and the "script" has only floated along the surface of our 
interpretation of Ephrem—a detail that establishes an ambience, but little more. The classic modern 
works on Ephrem spoke little about the performative context of the madrashe. Beck tended to their 
formal qualities; only in passing did he mention that they were sung. André de Halleux and Bernard 
Outtier, following Jerome” fifth-century report, affirmed that at a certain point the madrashe were 
introduced into the liturgy. Sebastian Brock added to this that the madrashe were "sung by soloists, 
while a fixed response was provided by a choir after each stanza.” Robert Murray and Kathleen 
McVey both emphasized as well that the madrashe were sung, and by womens choirs. Ute Possekel 
nuanced this picture slightly, suggesting that the madrashe were “mostly occasional pieces... written 
for a particular festival, to adorn the worship ceremony, or to fight a heretical belief? Intriguingly, 
she also implied that not all the madrashe had liturgical functions. With each of these scholars, 
however, these performative clues sit at the margins of their interpretations; rarely do they actually 
touch what they say about Ephrem. 
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In the last twenty-five years, however, certain scholars have begun to place Ephrem’s 
performative context at the center of their interpretation of him. Not suprisingly, it was a scholar 
who once lauded the role of the imagination in historical research that first, and most evocatively, 
brought Ephrem’s performative context to the fore. In his 1989 ground-breaking study of Christian 
asceticism, The Body and Society, Peter Brown wrote (following a section on John Chrysostom): 


Far to the East of Antioch, in Edessa and Nisibis...the Syriac hymns of Ephraim the 
Syrian...served as the equivalent of the urban rhetoric of John Chrysostom. They filled 
the basilicas of the city with chants of extraordinary poetic power. 


Peter Browns dramatic portrayal of Ephrem as an Edessan Chrysostom had legs. It surely 
echoed in the background of Christine Shepardson’s provocative study of Ephrems anti-Judaism. 
Shepardsons reading of Ephrem assumed a public context, in which Ephrem’s words did something 
to the public that heard them. She wove the data that others had set at the margins—that Ephrem’s 
madrashe were sung by women—into the center of the portrait she painted. Her Ephrem was 
decidedly public: “Ephrem’s renowned choir of Christian women sang to his congregation, warning 
of the danger that he perceived in the unleavened bread of the Jewish Passover....Ihrough their own 
voices, Ephrem...charged his church members to ‘loathe’ and ‘flee from’ the unleavened bread.” For 
both Brown and Shepardson, Ephrems performative context not only shaped their interpretation of 
him; their presentation of that context also reflected their broader historiographical questions. By 
insisting on Ephrems public persona, Brown was able to articulate the fascinating conundrum of a 
celibate man delivering songs to a married congregation. For Shepardson, the public character of 
Ephrem’s works aided her larger thesis of his life as a milestone in the “parting of the ways” between 
Judaism and Christianity on the edge of the Roman Empire. 


Other scholars, too, have affirmed the public character of Ephrem’s madrashe, and also with 
larger historiographical questions in mind. In his edition of the Life of Ephrem, Joseph Amar 
stated that Ephrem’s “liturgical compositions were public events in the church in his day” Amar’s 
identification of the public nature of Ephrems madrashe is tied up with a larger project of reclaiming 
Ephrem from the monastic re-write he received in the fifth- and sixth-century Greek and Syriac 
hagiographical sources. The monastic Ephrem—the Ephrem produced by the later hagiographical 
tradition—was a monk who only occasionally condescended to deal with the problems of the people 
in the city. The real Ephrem—the fourth-century Ephrem—lived in the city, among the people, even 
though celibate. 


Susan Ashbrook Harvey has dealt primarily with the generation just after Ephrem—that of 
Rabbula and Jacob of Sarug. But her portrait of fifth-century women’s choirs looks back partially to 
Ephrem and his madrashe. In this context, she too has emphasized the public nature of Ephrem’s 
madrashe, specifically as a way of demonastrating the formative role women played in Syriac 
Christianity. For, unlike the convent choirs of the Christian West, the Syriac Churches placed 
women at the center of civic worship when they performed the madrashe. And this is a practice that 
sat at the very beginning of Christian worship, in the madrashe of Ephrem. 


Sidney Griffith, too, has in several places implied a public context for Ephrem’s madrashe, 
though his exact stance is slightly harder to pin down. In speaking directly of the performative 
context of the madrashe, Griffith restated Jerome's report that they were sung in the liturgy. But 
Griffith’s overall reading of the madrashe seems to assume a public context. For Griffith, the goal 
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of Ephrem’s madrashe was to win “the allegiance of the Syriac-speaking populations in Osrhoene 
to the twin loyalties of the Roman Empire and Nicene orthodoxy.’ (“Clash,” 454.) These songs were 
thus sung before the people, with the goal of firming up a particular type of Christian identity in 
Edessa. They were, in short, public, popular events. 


And finally, in a slightly different vein, Gerard Rouwhorst has done an exhaustive study of 
Ephrem’s Madrashe on Pascha. Rouwhorsts concern is more with the themes of the madrashe cycle, 
and the Mesopotamian rituals of Pascha that these madrashe reveal. In this exploration, Rouwhorst 
has made the most concrete and detailed attempt to discern precisely how Ephrem’s madrashe fit 
into Mesopotamian liturgical life. His conclusion is that the Madrashe on Pascha formed a portion of 
the liturgical material which would have been performed between Holy Friday and Easter itself. But 
Rouwhorsts concern is with one cycle only, and one which is more obviously liturgical in its orientation. 


When we thus survey scholarship on Ephrem of the last fifty years with an eye towards 
establishing their performative context, we find two general camps. On the one side, there are 
those who affirm basic points about the performance of the madrashe (they were sung, by women, 
perhaps by a soloist, mostly for liturgical feasts), but whose interpretations of Ephrem are not really 
affected in any way by these points. On the other side, there are those whose interpretations of 
Ephrem depend upon their performative character. The way these scholars—Brown, Shepardson, 
Amar, Griffith, and Rouwhorst—understand the purpose of the madrashe is deeply connected to 
the role the madrashe played in fourth-century Northern Mesopotamian urban society. 


By reading Ephrem’s madrashe as a genre forged in performance, the latter group seriously 
advances our understanding of Ephrem and fourth-century Syriac Christianity. But their treatments 
of the performative context of the madrashe also raise questions. Most basic among these is simply 
definitional -- when we speak of Ephrem’s madrashe as “liturgical” what do we mean? There seems 
to be a consensus that Ephrem’s madrashe were “liturgical” (a report that began already in Jerome). 
But how should we define “liturgy”? 


The scholars who have identified Ephrem’s madrashe as “liturgical” have not really spelled 
out what they mean by this term. Nevertheless all seem to assume that “liturgical” means public, 
and communal. So, while these scholars have not defined the term, we could perhaps say that the 
term “liturgical,” when applied to Ephrem’s madrashe, connotes that these songs were performed 
publically, before the Christian community, and in connection with some ecclesial event - perhaps 
a feast (Nativity, Epiphany, and Pascha being the three that Ephrem references), a saints’ day, a 
Eucharistic or baptismal service (these specific occasions are typically not spelled out), or as part 
of the daily office. Importantly, moreover, the term “public” seems to imply a lay, non-monastic 
audience—or at least an audience composed of monastics and non-monastics alike. Thus, to speak 
of Ephrem’s madrashe as liturgical implies that they were written for public Christian services, 
attended by monastics and non-monastics alike. In this sense, Ephrem’s madrashe - even if we 
cannot always identify the specific services to which they would have been attached -- would have 
accompanied in some way the rituals of Eucharist, Baptism, the daily office, the feasts and vigils 
associated with Christmas/Epiphany and Easter, and various saints’ days. Theoretically, they could 
have actually been part of these services, or offered catechesis loosely related to these services. 


What I would like to suggest is that there is a part (perhaps a large part) of Ephrems madrashic 
corpus which does not cohere with this definition of liturgical - a large part of that corpus that does 
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not really speak of Eucharist, Baptism, Nativity, or Pascha; that does not reference any liturgical 
feast of which it is a part; that seems to assume a specialized audience. As one example of this aspect 
of the corpus, I would like to turn to Ephrem’s Madrashe on Heresies 3. 


The Madrashe against Heresies is, after the Hymns on Faith, Ephrem’s largest collection. It 
encompasses fifty-six different madrashe, and these fifty-six can be grouped into 15 smaller cycles 
which all share the same meter and melody. For the most part, all these madrashe deal with the 
teachings of Bardaisan, Mani, and Marcion, but Ephrem also occasionally criticizes subordinationist 
Christians and Jews. There is nothing special about the third madrashe in this collection. It is the third 
not only in the overall cycle, but in a smaller subset of hymns that includes the first ten madrashe (all 
of which are numbered as a distinct subset). All these madrashe consist in six line stanzas, with a meter 
of 5+5, except for the second hemistich of the fourth lines, which is always three syllables. 


All of these madrashe also carry a refrain, though it differs from poem to poem. The refrain of 
Madrashe 3 is “Blessed is the one who has refuted the sons of error with his books.” The poem never 
references its audience directly, and offers no insight into the occasion of its composition. The first 
stanza reads: 

Let’s refute the deniers like thieves, 

For the wealth they stole screams against them. (It can speak). 

They stole names and put them on a thing that is nothing. 

Again and again they have put the name of God on 

The idols of their devotion, so through [God's] titles, 

Beings that do not exist have been worshipped and named [as God]. 


According to the poem that will follow, Bar Daysan takes two nouns— God (’allähä) and 
Being (’ityà)—and applies them to two different types of things. “God” (’allaha) refers to the One 
God, while “Being” can refer to a series of quasi-divine “beings” (106). According to Ephrem, 
Bar Daysan is attracted to this solution because it allows him to affirm the unity of God, while at 
the same time positing a series of lesser deities who exert some control over the cosmos. Ephrem’s 
argument against Bar Daysan is simple: Bar Daysan has taken two nouns that refer to the One God 
as referring to two different orders of beings. 


This is the main point of Against Heresies 3. Ephrem will also wrap Mani and Marcion into 
his critique of Bar Daysan. He will then use this critique as a segue into a discussion of, first, 
subordinationist Christians (so-called “Arians”) and then Jews (whom he criticizes for accepting 
the activity of the Holy Spirit in creation, but not the activity of the Son of God). 


So much for the content of the poem. What can we discern about its performative context? We can 
begin by speaking of what the poem lacks. In its 78 lines, there is nothing that can be taken as a reference 
to a liturgical service that we know to have existed in fourth-century Mesopotamia. There is no apparent 
Eucharistic reference, and no reference to a feast day or a saint. Perhaps it could have occupied a place 
in the daily office, but there is no way to tell whether it did - no reference to the time of day, no apparent 
reference to a Psalm which it may have accompanied. ‘There is also little to suggest a scriptural lection 
which this poem may have followed. There is a vague reference to Deut. 29:29 in the tenth stanza, and 
Gn 1:2 hovers over the anti-Jewish polemic of stanzas 10-13. Ephrem does, in the concluding stanza, 
reference his own baptism—“I have been baptized triply in the name of the Holy Spirit” Perhaps this 
suggests that we have here a catechetical homily for the newly baptized, but it is difficult to know for sure. 
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Other aspects of the poem suggest a communal, and even a devotional, setting. The poem has 
a melody, indicating that it was sung, and a refrain, indicating that it was sung by more than one 
person. The first line of the poem - "Let's refute the deniers like thieves!” -- suggests the presence of 
an audience, and the final stanza of the poem is somewhat devotional in tone: “I have learned and 
acquired the faith, that you are one in your Being. / I have heard and I have affirmed that you are 
the Father in your only-begotten? And the final line of the poem hints at a communal act of praise: 
“Praises to you from all, who have become aware that your are human? 


The content of the poem is not extremely complicated, but at points its logic does become 
quite dense. In criticizing the ideas of Bar Daysan, Mani, Marcion, the Arians, and the Jews, Ephrem 
engages in a sophisticated discussion of the relationship between the nature and the names of God; 
the role of the Son and the Holy Spirit in creation; the unity and multiplicity of the one God. One 
would assume that his audience was familiar with these quite specialized debates. 


My question is this: how does a poem such as Against Heresies 3 fit within our identification of 
Ephrem's madrashe as liturgical? Among the services identified as having made up the ritual fabric 
of fourth-century Syriac liturgical life, where would this madrashe and other like it have fit? 


Here is a simple suggestion: Ephrem’s madrashe were used not only in liturgical services, 
but also in more specialized, perhaps explicitly monastic, scholastic settings. We know from later 
sources that the mimre—non-stanzaic poems, usually lacking melodies and refrains—were used in 
scholastic settings. We also know that, within school settings, “choir” was listed among the duties 
of the scholars. It seems reasonable to assume that not only Ephrem’s mimre, but also his madrashe, 
were used in such settings. To say this is not to say that the madrashe were not always liturgical. 
Rather, it is to suggest that, in the mind of fourth-century Syriac Christians, “school” and “liturgy” 
were not as far apart as we would imagine. 
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Phénoménologie et fonctions des recueils de miracles 


(No text) 
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Histoire du texte et histoire du culte : 
Remarques sur la tradition du texte des Miracles des saints Cyr et Jean 


Pour l'histoire du culte des saints, l'importance des collections de miracles a été reconnue 
depuis longtemps mais on a moins souligné l'intérét de l’histoire de leur texte. C'est ce quon tentera 
de faire ici à partir du cas des Miracles des saints Cyr et Jean par Sophrone. Cette collection, centrée 
sur le sanctuaire de Ménouthis, a été écrite en 610 ou peu après. Peu diffusée, elle est transmise 
en entier par un seul manuscrit grec (C), en partie par quatre autres. Il faut signaler aussi deux 
traductions latines : Pune, partielle, de la fin du VIF s., l'autre du dernier quart du ΙΧ’ s. Dans 
l'édition à paraître dans la Series Graeca du Corpus de Leuven, jai pu proposer le stemma suivant : 


α 


Lat 





T 


Les deux traductions latines, précieuses pour l'édition, sont révélatrices aussi de la diffusion 
du culte. L'existence de la première est connue par Anastase le Bibliothécaire qui dit ceci : «À la 
demande du primicier Théodore, défenseur de l'Église, Boniface le Conseiller, autrefois, a traduit 
douze de ces miracles, avec la préface. » Boniface est connu pour avoir participé à la traduction des 
Actes de concile de Constantinople III commencée sous le pape Léon II (682-683) et achevée sous 
Serge I° (687-701). Lexistence d'une traduction de l'œuvre de Sophrone à Rome dans le dernier tiers 
du VIF s. peut être mise en relation avec l'histoire des reliques des saints Cyr et Jean, transférées au 
VIF s. aprés la conquéte arabe, d'Égypte à Rome, ой une chapelle qui leur est dédiée est attestée sous 
Benoit II (684-685). 


La deuxiéme traduction latine a été faite en 875 ou 880 par Anastase le Bibliothécaire à la 
demande d'un prêtre de l'église romaine où étaient conservées les reliques des saints Cyr et Jean. 
Les traductions d'œuvres hagiographiques grecques par Anastase, assez nombreuses, ont répondu a 
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divers motifs, mais plusieurs sont liées au développement du culte des saints au IX* s. La traduction 
dun texte long et difficile comme l'œuvre de Sophrone montre la volonté de réactiver un culte 
autour du sanctuaire qui prendra le nom de Santa Passera. Elle est à replacer dans l'atmosphère de 
lepoque a Rome. 


Les traductions latines sont liées à des temps forts de l'histoire du culte des martyrs et a des 
lieux spéciaux. Les manuscrits grecs sont plus difficiles a faire parler. Les cinq témoins grecs des 
Miracles de Cyr et Jean se divisent en deux catégories : quatre d'entre eux contiennent un choix 
de récits (de deux à quinze) ; seul le cinquième (Vat. gr. 1607 = C) donne un texte complet. Cette 
opposition correspond aux types de recueil : C contient une collection spéciale de textes; les quatre 
autres témoins sont des ménologes de janvier. Dans ces quatre manuscrits, l'oeuvre est anonyme. 
Elle nest pas transmise comme une œuvre littéraire, couverte par le nom d'un auteur. Il sagit 
simplement d'enrichir de quelques miracles la lecture de la Passion. Nous nous écartons de l’histoire 
vivante et spécifique du culte des saints Cyr et Jean. Les deux martyrs viennent prendre une place 
modeste aux côtés d'autres membres du sanctoral byzantin et l'histoire qui se dessine est celle des 
collections hagiographiques et de leur diffusion. D’autres exemples confirment le désintérêt des 
copistes médiévaux des recueils hagiographiques normaux pour les collections de miracles : ainsi, 
pour les Miracles de saint Démétrius. Il faut toutefois rester vigilant car, même dans les manuscrits 
de ce type, on rencontre des exceptions intéressantes. 


À la différence des autres témoins, le Vat. gr. 1607 (X° s.) contient une «collection spéciale» 
de textes se rapportant aux saints Cyr et Jean. Il est originaire d'Italie du Sud. Témoin muet - sans 
colophon ni note de possession — , ce ms. exceptionnel retient l'attention. On peut le mettre en 
paralléle avec d'autres manuscrits qu'Ehrhard classe aussi parmi les représentants des «Spezial- 
sammlungen»: ainsi, le Paris. gr. 1517, seul témoin complet des deux collections anciennes des 
Miracles de S. Démétrios, ou, pour les Miracles des saints Cóme et Damien, un étonnant manuscrit 
sans doute égyptien. Il sagit là encore de témoins muets maisil en va différemment du ms. Dionysiou 
154, bien étudié par J.O. Rosenqvist: ce témoin des Miracles de S. Eugene peut étre rattaché au 
développement du culte de ce saint à Trébizonde, et à son tranfert à l'Athos par le fondateur de 
Dionysiou. De la méme facon, le Vaticanus contenant l'oeuvre par Sophrone doit étre rattaché au 
développement du culte des saints Cyr et Jean en Italie du sud: on notera en particulier, au X° s., 
l'intérét pour ce culte dont témoignent certaines ceuvres de Pierre de Parthénope. 


Le caractére exceptionnel des manuscrits contenant des collections spéciales pourrait faire 
penser qu'il sagit de manuscrits savants. C'est peut-être le cas du ms. de Dionysiou. Mais le Vaticanus 
de Sophrone, comme les autres témoins anciens, sont des lectionnaires, parfois luxueux: ainsi, pour 
S. Démétrios, le Paris. gr. 1517, ou, pour les deux Théodore, le Torin. gr. 140. Il ne fait donc pas de 
doute qu'ils se rattachent à un centre vivant du culte des saints qu'ils célèbrent. 


Létude dela tradition du texte des Miracles des saints Cyr et Jean montre ainsi deux phénoménes 
distincts. D'une part, dans les collections hagiographiques classiques, les collections de miracles, 
pour la plupart, sont peu et mal diffusées et nont pas suscité d'intérét. C'est sur ce fond que se 
distinguent certains manuscrits exceptionnels, qui doivent retenir l'attention parce qu'ils sont les 
témoins, parlants ou muets, de l'histoire d'un culte, à laquelle la tradition des collections de miracles 
est spécialement liée. 
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La fonction des miracles dans l'hagiographie serbe 


Le miracle, ainsi que des événements surnaturels qui lentourent, apparait sous une variété de 
représentations. Le róle principal du récit sur le don merveilleux, soit qu'il fasse partie constituante 
du texte hagiographique proprement dit ou se trouve incorporé dans un recueil des miracles, est 
de témoigner de la vérité divine. Nous tenterons de démontrer ici que ce récit correspond dans 
certaines circonstances aux tendances plus vastes de lordre politique et idéologique. La capacité 
thaumaturgique du saint, porteuse d'un message reconaissable, remplit diverses fonctions au sein 
dela narration hagiographique. Les miracula servent à transmettre une expérience vécue. En méme 
temps ces récits répondent au désir de l'hagiographe de conserver la mémoire d'un miracle à partir 
du témoignage direct de celui qui en a été bénéficiaire ou y assisté. Cest surtout cette qualité du 
témoignage oculaire ou attesté par les témoins, transmis dans la forme écrite, qui permet à faire 
revivre au lecteur la dynamique de lévénement tout en lui faisant percevoir la relation entre 
l'événement, son écriture sous une forme particulière et les modalités d'identification du miracle. La 
facon dont le récit construit la description du miracle dépend largement du type de texte. Ces formes 
incluent les protagonistes, les témoins, ainsi que le public, voire la place du miracle par rapport à la 
diversité des sous-genres de lécriture hagiographique (passions, vies, procés de canonisation) et par 
rapport à la sainteté individuelle. 


Les textes qui font lobjet de cette étude ont été créés dans le but de célébrer les saints serbes. 
Les vies de saints serbes se distinguent de la tradition de l'hagiographie byzantine par de nombreuses 
particularités, surtout parce quelles privilégient le type de la sainteté royale. Le fait crucial pour leur 
définition est que la canonisation dans le contexte serbe se déroulait de maniére « non-formelle », 
cest-à-dire que le culte sinstaurait progressivement grace aux moyens liturgiques. Cette absence de 
la canonisation officielle a conditionné le caractére et la fonction particuliers des récits des miracles 
au sein des vies des saints, ainsi que le choix des moyens de l'identification du miracle. En suivant les 
processus de la définition du portrait hagiographique du roi saint parmi les Serbes conformément au 
modèle du rex christianissimus, nous préterons une attention particulière au rôle qu'avaient les miracles 
des saints dans l'inclusion du « panthéon » national serbe au chœur de la sainteté chrétienne générale. 
Ce processus de Г «inclusion» est considéré comme l'entrée de la communauté entière du « peuple 
élu » dans l'Histoire sainte. Il seffectuait sous diverses formes, surtout par la propagation du culte des 
reliques et des icónes miraculeuses, ainsi que par l'adaptation des hagiographies (vies) des saints serbes 
à la grande tradition de lorthodoxie. La qualité thaumaturgique offrait le cadre indispensable pour 
cette pratique, modelant de manière décisive le type de la sainteté célébrée dans le récit. 


En nous appuyant sur le matériau hagiographique serbe, nous aborderons la question du 
miracle en tant que porteur d'un modèle spécifique de sainteté dans son rapport avec l'évolution du 
culte. C'est la chasse du martyr où les reliques sont déposées qui sert de point de départ à la diffusion 
du culte premiérement lié au sanctuaire. L'histoire du don merveilleux peut étre considérée comme 
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partie intégrante d'une multitude de rites, soit qu'il s'agisse des cérémonies opérées dans l'espace réel 
et concret du sanctuaire ou d'un témoignage écrit du miracle. Qu'il soit question du rite d'incubation, 
de la participation des fidèles à la veillée en l'honneur du saint thaumaturge (quand ils accèdent à la 
chasse pour la toucher et prendre le cérat ou le myron, instrument de la guérison), ou que, d'autre 
part, leulogie et l'icône du saint soient le vecteur de son pouvoir thaumaturgique, tous les rites 
concernant la promotion du miracle se trouvent en relation étroite avec les expériences religieuses 
et le message contenu dans le récit concret. La fonction spécifique des exploits miraculeux du saint 
est le mieux perceptible dans la diversité des stratégies narratives et les différentes façons d’insertion 
des cultes dans leur contexte social. 


Le miracle comme porteur d’un nouveau modèle de sainteté 
a) Le miracle et les stratégies narratives 


Pour construire l’image spécifique du saint local, les hagiographes serbes partaient de la topique 
traditionnelle propre a ce genre littéraire, qui entendait la reprise des clichés invétérés du récit du 
merveilleux. L'analyse des procédés de l'appropriation de ces modèles et topoi dans l'hagiographie 
serbe permet d’aboutir aux conclusions plus larges. Le choix de souligner le caractère du saint, « élu 
de Dieu » et thaumaturge, d'une façon reconnaissable aux cercles de l'élite médiévale, conditionne 
la définition du rapport envers « la mémoire commune », recourant aux parallèles bibliques. C'est 
pourquoi la première question qui se pose à propos des vies de saints serbes est de dégager les 
manières dont leurs auteurs adaptaient une image tout à fait particulière du saint aux concepts 
généraux de l'Histoire sainte. 


L'introduction de certains stéréotypes relatifs à la mémoire historique de l'époque, ainsi que des 
modèles canonisés dans la réalité imaginaire de l'hagiographie, avait pour but principal de faire revivre 
un texte saint devant les yeux des contemporains. Cette stratégie narrative visait à faire des héros de 
l'hagiographie ceux del Histoire sainte aussi, pour que leurs miracles soient reconnus à l'échelle des effets 
merveilleux du christianisme. Suivant l'idée principale de rendre le passé directement appréhensible 
dans la réalité de la narration en décrivant les miracles opérés par le héros de l'hagiographie, les 
écrivains serbes utilisaient le procédé de l'imitation du Christ pour ouvrir au public la voie directe 
vers un passé saint toujours vivant. Pour ce faire, ils placaient les hauts faits des saints locaux dans un 
contexte compréhensible aux lecteurs gráce à l'utilisation de la typologie biblique. Par cette « percée 
dans le présent » sadressant au public/ au lecteur, les auteurs des vies de saints joignaient les niveaux 
temporels différents pour « élargir la vie de saint par le récit des miracles ». 


Considérons d'abord les textes hagiographiques ayant une importance essentielle pour la 
compréhension de la nature de cet élargissement.! Le sous-texte de ces compositions, où l'auteur 





І Le dossier hagiographique que nous utilisons dans ce texte : SVETI Sava, Žitije svetog Simeona [SABAS, Vie de St. Syméon], 
dans Ip., Sabrana dela [CEuvres completes], T. Jovanovic (éd.), Belgrade 1998, p. 148-190; en serbe : р. 149-191 ; STEFAN PRVOVENCANI, 
Zitije sv. Simeona [STEFAN LE PROTOCOURONNE, La vie de saint Syméon], dans Id., Sabrana dela [Œuvres complètes], Lj. JUHAS-GEOR- 
GIEVSKA, Т. JovaNovié (éd.), Belgrade 1999; DOMENTIJAN, Zivot svetog Simeona [DOMENTIAN, Vie de Saint Syméon], dans ID., Zivot 
Svetog Simeona i Svetoga Save | Vies de Saint Syméon et Saint Sabas], D. Ὀανιόιό (éd.), Belgrade 1865, p. 1-118 ; en serbe: DOMENTIJAN, 
Zivot Svetoga Save i Zivot Svetoga Simeona [Ме de Saint Sabas et Vie de Saint Syméon], В. MARINKOVIĆ (éd.), Belgrade 1988; TEODOSIJE, 
Zitije svetog Save [THEODOSE, Vie de saint Sabas], dans DOMENTIJAN [=TEODOSHE], Zivot svetoga Save [Vie de saint Sabas], D. DANIČIĆ 
(éd.), Belgrade 1860 ; en serbe: TEODOSIJE, Zitija [THÉODOSE, Vies], D. BOGDANOVIC (éd.), Belgrade 1988; TEODOSIJE, Žitije svetog Petra 
Koriskog [THÉODOSE, Vie de Pierre de Korisa], dans I. SPADIJER, Sveti Petar Koriski u staroj srpskoj knjiZevnosti [Saint Pierre de Korisa 
dans la littérature serbe ancienne], Belgrade 2014; DANILO II, Zivoti kraljeva i arhiepiskopa srpskih [DANIEL II, Vies des rois et archevéques 
serbes], dans Životi kraljeva i arhiepiskopa srpskih [Vies des rois et archevéques serbes écrites par l'archevêque Daniel et al.], D. DANIČIĆ 
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s'adresse à ses contemporains, favorise un concept authentique de l'inclusion du héros-thaumaturge 
dans le processus de la création d'une nouvelle mémoire de la Terre Sainte. Ce procédé associe la 
narration universelle du récit biblique à lexploit concret du saint serbe. La pratique en remonte à 
l'époque des premières hagiographies de saint Sava de Serbie. Il faut surtout y remarquer la fonction 
des « miracles au voyage » produits par le saint. Il sagit d'abord de l'exemple du célèbre pèlerinage 
que Sava avait entrepris à l'instar du Christ, et par lequel il a offert l'exemple à tous ces compatriotes, 
futurs pélerins. Ce procédé, dont le moine athonite Domentian se sert dans la premiére vie de Sava, 
instaure l'identité chrétienne du « peuple élu », du « nouvel Israél ». Le pélerinage de Sava, une 
des expériences religieuses les plus édifiantes, forgeait en méme temps sa propre identité du saint ; 
confirmée par les « miracles au voyage », elle accordait à lensemble du peuple serbe louverture 
vers « la voie glorieuse de Jérusalem ». Le récit des miracles unit en effet deux motifs importants : 
le pélerinage vers la Terre Sainte et la manifestation du pouvoir thaumaturgique de saint Sava. 
Les miracles que Sava accomplit en voyage dans la Terre Sainte, ainsi que les conséquence de ce 
pélerinage, donnaient une nouvelle identité au peuple élu serbe qui se forgeait ainsi une place 
dans l'Histoire sainte. Les stratégies narratives de Domentian appuient explicitement ce dessein. 
D'abord, l'utilisation des allusions typologiques reconnaissables représentait une stratégie invétérée 
d’introduire dans le texte saint le monde monacal - aussi bien celui au sein duquel se déroule 
l'action du récit que celui auquel le récit sadresse. D'autre part, le récit des miracles avait pour 
but, tout comme les reliques ou les tombes en tant que lieux sacrés de la manifestation divine, de 
contribuer à l'efficacité de la prière. Comme les prières de Sava (ainsi que ses actions merveilleuses) 
représentaient la garantie du salut collectif du peuple que Domentian désigne de ‘nouvel Israël, il 
est évident que l'auteur cherche par cet exemple édifiant à mettre le récit des miracles au service des 
messages d'une portée plus large. 


D'autres auteurs des vies de saints serbes recourent aux mémes stratégies narratives en tant que 
moyens littéraires invétérés accentuant la capacité thaumaturgique du saint à servir d'intermédiaire 
entre Dieu et le peuple entier, une sorte denjeu du salut collectif. Les vies des premiers saints serbes, 
Syméon et Sava, tout comme la célébre hagiographie de l'anachoréte saint Pierre de Korisa, sen 
servent déjà : les auteurs incluent dans le récit la description physique des héros, surtout de leur 
visage, afin de dévoiler « les secrets cachés à l'intérieur du corps ». Inspiré principalement par la 
Vie de saint Antoine, ce procédé est repris des descriptions hagiographiques des grands ascétes que 
les pelerins fréquentaient dans le désert. La rencontre avec les saints, surtout le contact avec leur 
corps qui fait objet des descriptions minutieuses à l'instar des grands modèles bibliques, permet aux 
pelerins d'atteindre le passé saint. Le corps du saint, avec lequel le pèlerin entre en contact soit en 
touchant la tombe, soit, dans le cas des fidéles occupant une haute position sociale, par l'enterrement 
ad sanctos, sert de médiateur du miracle. En se donnant la tache dévoquer le contant du fidéle avec 
le passé saint, le récit hagiographique avait pour but de revivre un monde inaccessible au public. 





(éd.), Zagreb 1866 ; en serbe: DanıLo DRUGI, Životi kraljeva i arhiepiskopa srpskih. Službe [DANIEL SECOND, Vies des rois et archevéques 
serbes. Offices], G. MAK DANIJEL, D. PETROVIÉ (éd.), Belgrade 1988 ; GRIGORIJE CAMBLAK, Zivot kralja Stefana Dečanskog [GRÉGOIRE 
CAMBLAK, Vie du roi Stefan de Decani], dans D. Ραντονιέ (éd.), Stara srpska književnost [La littérature Serbe vieux], t. IIl, Novi Sad 
- Belgrade 1970, p. 129-167 ; KONSTANTIN FILOZOF, Život despota Stefana Lazarevića [CONSTANTIN LE PHILOSOPHE, Vie du despote 
Stefan Lazarević], dans V. ]λαιό, « Konstantin Filosof i njegov Život Stefana Lazarević despota srpskoga, po dvjema srpsko-slovenskim 
rukopisima [Constantin le Philosophe et sa Vie de Stefan Lazarević, despote de Serbie, selon deux manuscrits slavon serbes] », Glasnik 
Srpskog učenog društva XLII (1875), р. 223-328 ; en serbe : D. PAVLOVIÉ (éd.), Stara srpska književnost [La littérature serbe ancienne), t. 
Ш, Novi Sad - Belgrade 1970, р. 179-258. 
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La stratégie principale dont se servent les récits et les recueils des miracles repose sur mulation 
des miracles du Christ renvoyant au Nouveau Testament. Il représente non seulement la source dou 
les hagiographes puisent les themes et les motifs, mais également la toile de fond idéologique et 
esthétique qui est la seule a permettre la compréhension complete des textes. Le noeud liturgique 
du récit néotestamentaire sert de cadre de réception de la vie du saint, de « code » pour déchiffrer 
les messages véhiculés par celle-ci. Un bon exemple en est la pratique de l'inscription des chartes 
sur le mur des églises, surtout des chartes de remerciement pour le miracle accompli. Tout comme 
l'écriture du texte sacral de la charte sur le mur, la lecture de la Bible, des hagiographies et des offices 
des saints dans le même espace de l'église indique la fusion des plans spatio-temporels différents. 
Cest ainsi que le present actuel du fidele qui prie, temoin du miracle, est au mieux inclus au present 
éternel du texte saint. 


Chaque lecture de l'hagiographie commence par l'invocation du saint (figurant au début du 
texte) qui le « ressuscite » devant les yeux du public, rendant sa présence bien réelle. De la sorte, 
le rôle de l'auteur devient quasi liturgique, car Phagiographie revêt la valeur de relique, faisant la 
presence du saint « tangible » ici et maintenant. Lauteur du texte hagiographique se sert de divers 
procédés dans се but d’incorporer le saint au présent du public auquel le récit s'adresse. Lun d'entre 
eux est la prière au saint de lui fournir « une lueur » indispensable pour l'écriture du texte. Grâce 
a cette inspiration divine, la vie devient un exemplum, témoin éternel du pouvoir surnaturel et 
thaumaturgique du saint. Dans cette optique, la rédaction même de l’hagiographie est considérée 
comme une partie du miracle du saint, dont l'auteur sert de médiateur. C'est pourquoi l'écoute ou la 
lecture du texte sont compris comme une sorte de participation au miracle. 


Une autre pratique bien répandue est de « noter » le temoignage des événements produits a 
l'intérieur du sanctuaire par l'entremise de l'agent du merveilleux non seulement dans le catalogue 
des miracles et dans les textes hagiographiques, mais aussi en laissant des offrandes ou des 
amulettes. L'inscription des textes de remerciement en guise de chartes de donation « sur la pierre », 
cest-a-dire sur le mur méme de l'église abritant la relique miraculeuse, est à considérer dans cette 
optique. La coutume a ses origines dans les dons que les souverains offraient aux institutions 
religieuses. De tels miracles dans la piété serbe sont usuellement vus comme résultat de l'action de 
dynamis auprès de la tombe des saints. Les miracles attribués aux saints souverains de la lignée des 
Némanides, fondateurs des temples servant de scène aux manifestations miraculeuses concrètes, 
sont particulièrement importants pour notre sujet. Les textes de célébration, en plus de témoigner 
de la piété des souverains et de léterniser, revétent davantage le caractère sacral par lemphase des 
traits liturgiques. Un même événement miraculeux se trouvait au centre de tous ces textes, aussi 
bien des chartes témoignant du miracle et exprimant la gratitude pour celui-ci, que des descriptions 
du miracle au sein du texte de célébration dont on faisait la lecture dans l'église. La charte attestant 
des guérisons miraculeuses, étroitement associées aux dons offerts aux monastères, acquiert elle- 
meme une nature apotropaique grace à l'endroit de son inscription - à l'entrée méme de l'église. Ce 
témoignage écrit et public du miracle obtient donc lui aussi des qualités merveilleuses, car les dons 
importants garantissent de nouvelles guérisons. 


écriture des témoignages du miracle sur le mur de l'église, ainsi que les récits des miracles 
figurant au sein du texte hagiographique, tissent le lien nécessaire avec l'Écriture sainte, qui assure 
le miracle eucharistique au cours de la liturgie et dont la force expressive est accumulée dans les 
descriptions des miracles du Christ. Le consécration du texte hagiographique se faisait donc par un 
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lien métaphorique avec la légende néostamentaire, c'est-à-dire par les processus de l'identification 
et du transfert de la signification. Ce procédé des hagiographes serbes se trouve en parfait 
correspondance avec la tradition hagiographique byzantine. On peut en suivre les analogies a partir 
du schéma de composition des vies byzantines jusqu'aux principes de construction cruciaux pour 
la compréhension de la structure de ces récits, variant selon le contexte de l'action du thaumaturge 
par rapport à la communauté. Soit que le miracle se produise en présence d'autrui, vu comme 
lentourage social du saint (« le monde des gens en groupes »), soit qu'il résulte du rapport que le 
saint entretient avec la « nature », cest-à-dire avec son propre étre intérieur, avec Dieu et avec le 
cadre naturel au sein duquel le saint agit (« le monde de la solitude »), la facon de modeler le récit 
reposait sur les régles et schémas hagiographiques reconnaissables. Cest précisément par rapport 
à ces phénoménes qu'il faut lire et interpréter l'identité du saint en tant qu'agent du merveilleux et, 
plus largement, la fonction du récit des miracles au sein des vies. 


b) Lidentité du saint-thaumaturge 


Pour mieux élucider la question de lidentité du saint thaumaturge, cruciale pour la 
compréhension de la fonction du merveilleux au sein du récit, mais aussi parmi un collectif plus large 
ou agit le saint, il est indispensable de se pencher sur la typologie des miracles dans les hagiographies 
serbes. Sommairement parlant, on distingue les miracles du saint encore vivant d'une part, et ceux 
opérés post mortem de l’autre, que l'on peut répertorier en sous-catégories citées ci-après. 


Lanalyse des catalogues des miracles des saints serbes en dégage plusieurs types : la première 
catégorie regroupe les guérisons miraculeuses opérées soit par le toucher, lécoulement du myron, 
l'invocation du nom, soit par lentremise des objets consacrés (croix pectorale). Ces miracles ont lieu 
grace à l'action de dynamis auprès de la tombe, mais on peut y ajouter la capacité médiatrice d'un 
vivant d'inciter un saint à l'action merveilleuse - les hagiographes serbes notent cette pratique de 
l'action commune des vivants et des morts sous le nom de « chœur des saints serbes ». La deuxième 
catégorie comprend les miracles d'exorcisme et de retour à la vie. Une catégorie à part entière englobe 
les miracles dits « patriotiques » : il sagit des priéres par lesquelles les saints aident les armes serbes 
à lutter contre lennemi. Y appartiennent aussi les miracles particuliers en vue de la protection de la 
fondation religieuse du saint des ennemis extérieurs, qui sont le propre, par exemple, du catalogue 
des miracles de Stefan de Decani et de sa fondation pieuse. Le culte de Stefan de Decani est toujours 
actif, devant sa longévité tant aux effets miraculeux des reliques quà l'élargissement continuel du 
catalogue des miracles. Le contexte dans lequel se trouve actuellement le monastère - exemple unique 
de la vulnérabilité physique d'un lieu sacré sur le sol européen - ajoute un trait particulièrement 
intéressant à ces miracles. 


Les miracles de saint Sava de Serbie, le seul saint parmi les Némanides à avoir accompli les 
miracles de son vivant, ont une importance considérable pour la typologie des saints serbes. Son 
portrait hagiographique a été créé selon le modèle typique du saint-thaumaturge. Présentés selon 
les règles de la littérature hagiographique byzantine, les miracles de Sava unissent les trois éléménts 
caractéristiques pour les recueils des miracles mentionés dans l'hagiographie serbe. Doté de pouvoirs 
charismatiques et de l'autorité, Sava guérit, en premier lieu, par l'imposition des mains, par la priére, 
les larmes « brülantes » et leau sanctifiée par la Vraie Croix ; il accomplit aussi des résurrections et 
des exorcismes. Son amour envers Dieu, source d'une forme particuliére dénergie (« le feu divin »), 
est l'agent de ses miracles et de sa force surnaturelle. 
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Les manières dont les auteurs des vies de Sava définissent sa sainteté méritent attention. Il 
sagit des épithètes de « surnaturel », de « merveilleux » ou de « terrible », employés également 
pour décrire les réactions des témoins qui assistaient aux miracles. La théologie byzantine est 
profondément marquée par la catégorie du surnaturel, qui engendre une pensée théologique 
dominée par les notions d’inhabituel et de paradoxal. Enoncés narratifs particuliers que Гоп retrouve 
dans les recueils des miracles - l'inhabituel, le paradoxal, le merveilleux et le terrible - appartiennent 
aux champs sémantiques du miraculeux. Il sagit d'une sorte de systeme de dénomination servant 
de base pour que le récit du merveilleux puissent être reconnu comme porteur d'une fonction 
spécifique au sein du texte hagiographique. Lanalyse de la réécriture hagiographique, différant 
de la vita prima du saint, offre une explication évidente des raisons d'une nouvelle commande de 
lécriture, dont nous avons déjà démontré la portée politique? Cependant, quil sagisse de la vita 
prima ou de la metaphrase hagiographique, la fonction essentielle du recueil de miracles, voire 
de leffet qu'il produit dans la societé pour laquelle le récit a été crée, ne peut étre analysée que par 
rapport à l'identité thaumaturgique du saint. Une plus forte récurrence de la collection des miracles 
dans le monde byzantin apparait au début du XIV* siécle ; elle coincide avec le régne d'Andronic 
II Paléologue, restituteur de l'orthodoxie, et dans une moindre mesure avec celui de son grand-fils 
Andronic III. Les relations quentretenait la cour serbe avec ces deux empereurs étaient trés intenses. 
Elles remontent à l'entrée du roi serbe Stefan Milutin dans la famille impériale par le mariage avec 
Simonide, fille d'Andronic П, pour continuer à l'époque de lenfermement de Stefan, fils aîné du roi, 
avec sa famille pendant sept ans à Constantinople, où il tissa une relation étroite avec le vieil empereur. 
Les rapports ambivalents des deux cours se prolongent dans la période du régne du roi et empereur 
Stefan Dušan d'un côté, et d'Andronic II Paléologue, Jean VI Cantacuzène et Jean V Paléologue de 
l'autre. Qu'il s'agisse de l'hostilité directe ou des différends politiques, ils témoignent des liens serrés 
entre les deux pays, particuliérement importants pour notre sujet du fait des influences sur le plan 
des positions envers la religion et l'Église. Elles sont particuliérement saillantes dans les maniéres 
de l'expression de la piété, modelant conséquemment les regards sur le miraculeux. Surtout aprés 
la restauration de l'orthodoxie sous le vieil empereur Andronic, ces modifications deviennent 
perceptibles dans la création de nouveaux recueils des miracles, le renouvellement de l'intérét pour 
les cultes de saints existants, ainsi que pour la rédaction de nouveaux textes de célébration. 


Le renouvellement des qualités merveilleuses de certains sanctuaires de la capitale surgit aprés 
une période de l'arrét temporaire de leur effet guérisseur, coincidant avec loccupation latine de 
Constantinople. Maxim, le diacre du monastére de saints Cóme et Damien à Cosmidion, donne 
une description exhaustive de ces cas, relatant les miracles d'autrefois relatifs au monastére, ainsi 
que leur resurgissement. Une description pareille figure chez Nicéphore Calliste Xanthopoulos qui 
informe sur leffet de la source miraculeuse du monastére constantinopolitain de la Vierge de la 
Source, sa disparition, et son resurgissement. Louant les actions dAndronic II en vue du renouveau 
de lorthodoxie, Xanthopoulos souligne la multiplication des miracles à l'époque de son règne. Le 
récit des miracles anciens se voit couramment complété par les événements nouveaux, sutout ceux 
des guérisons, ajoutées au catalogue existant. 


La pratique hagiographique susmentionnée de répertorier les nouveaux miracles de la 
capitale, dont la disparition provisoire était liée aux circonstances politiques, se refléte également 





2 «La réécriture hagiographique : usages et fonctions dans la Serbie médiévale », dans Remanier, métaphraser: fonctions et 
techniques de la réécriture dans le monde byzantin, Belgrade 2011, p. 163-180. 
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dans le matériau hagiographique serbe. Nous soulignerons ici une coincidence intéressante des 
raisons que les hagiographes byzantins et serbes donnent pour la suspension des effets des sources 
miraculeuses et d'autres formes de guérisons. Le cas serbe le plus important en est la cessation de 
l'écoulement du myron miraculeux de la tombe de saint Syméon à Studenica, correspondant au 
niveau temporel à loccupation latine de Constantinople. On sait bien que le myron miraculeux 
garantissait la prospérité du royaume des successeurs de Syméon en tant que manifestation de la 
protection divine dont le jeune état serbe jouissait par l'intermédiaire des saints nationaux. Cest 
principalement le culte de saint Syméon, fondateur de la sainte lignée des Némanides, qui assurait 
ce lien direct avec la grace divine, garantissant la protection de l'au-delà. Ce culte était modelé dans 
tous les points cruciaux, entre autres au sein de la narration hagiographique, à l'instar du culte de 
saint Démétrius, ce dont témoigne l'analyse du répertoire et de la fonction de ses miracles. l'épisode 
dela suspension de la myroblitie auprés de la tombe de saint Syméon est décrit dans les deux vies de 
saint Sava par Domentian et Théodose. À cette occasion, le roi serbe actuel supplie son frére, futur 
saint Sava, « médiateur dans le miracle », d'intercéder pour la restitution de la source guérisseuse. 
Ne voulant pas quitter le Mont Athos, Sava rédige une lettre, qu'il envoie auprès de la tombe de son 
père par l'intermédiaire du moine Hillarion. L'auteur de la vie de Sava commente cet événement 
en expliquant que les reliques de Syméon ont perdu leur effet myroblite « à cause de nos péchés », 
pensant probablement à la guerre civile entre les héritiers de Nemanja. Le miracle qui sensuivit 
(le myron recommence à couler) résultait de l'action commune des deux saints, le mort Syméon et 
le vivant Sava. Cette complicité dans le miracle se déroulait d'une maniére étonnante : Sava aurait 
d'abord écrit une lettre à son feu pére (« il adressa une lettre à son pére le thaumaturge, vivant méme 
aprés la mort »). Ensuite, il instruisit son envoyé comment présider la liturgie auprés de la tombe 
de saint Syméon et lui ordonna de lire la lettre en question, aprés quoi le myron déborda à nouveau 
de la tombe et des reliques. Cet exemple illustre parfaitement le lien (perceptible aussi bien dans 
les récits des miracles) que lon trouvait entre la suspension des effets guérisseurs et miraculeux des 
reliques et les péchés actuels des compatriotes, voire les grandes catastrophes politiques. 


De cette maniére, le miracle devient un paramétre permettant de saisir le lien actif entre deux 
plans temporels, deux réalités toujours vivantes dans l'hagiographie, toutes les deux également 
importantes pour la compréhension des ressorts qui ont engendré les nouveaux recueils des miracles. 
Le premier plan temporel se réfere à la réalisation du miracle méme, tandis que le second renvoie au 
contexte social de la création de l'histoire du miracle. Cest précisément ce lien entre les deux plans, 
ainsi que le rapport du recueil envers les circonstances dans lesquelles nait un culte concret, qui 
explique la fonction des recueils des miracles, cest-à-dire les raisons de la création d'une nouvelle 
histoire du merveilleux, qu'il soit question de a) décrire un miracle connu, b) en raconter la nouvelle 
instauration, ou c) de répertorier un nouveau miracle. 
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Narrative Techniques in the Byzantine (Greek) Collections of Miracles 


Both as autonomous texts or as long sections inserted into or appended to a saints vita, 
Byzantine Greek collections of miracles make up a rather modest corpus of about thirty texts. 
Produced between the fifth and the fourteenth centuries, they are characterized by sucha remarkable 
diversity and variety that it would be fair to qualify them as unica. This characterization largely 
applies to the different narrative paths that the authors of these collections followed in order to 
assemble the constituent elements of a miracle story: the spatio-temporal setting, the identity of the 
beneficiary, the description of the ‘evil’ (usually a sore or illness), the circumstances of healing, and 
the final praise of the healing saint or healing shrine. The evident need to reproduce this standard 
framework did not result in stories cast in one and the same mould. The saint and/or the site that they 
promoted, the target group they aimed at, the period and the milieu in which they were composed, 
let alone their social status (ecclesiastic, monastic, lay), erudition, and writing skills are all critical 
parameters that one should consider in order to explain this differentiation. Aside from all these 
coordinates, one should also take into account the literary priorities of each author seen through 
the emphasis laid upon the story rather upon the hero (and vice versa), his interest in medical 
detail, his intention to captivate the reader/listener’s attention by playing with his/her expectations. 
Finally, an additional consideration is the insertion of the author into his own text, his will to assign 
an autobiographical twist to his collection, a feature that at once would reinforce the veracity of his 
account and his commitment to the cause of a saint's cult or the reputation of a healing shrine. 
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Πανταχοῦ προφθάνει 
Remarques sur les Miracles de $. Nicolas 


Dans son article fondateur sur les collections de miracles, H. Delehaye met de còté le dossier de 
S. Nicolas et, dans une étude récente, S. Efthymiadis souligne en effet sa singularité. Cette marginalité, 
jointe à la fortune exceptionnelle du culte de Nicolas à partir du IX* s., incite à reconsidérer le cas 
de ce grand thaumaturge pour voir ce qu'il enseigne sur les récits de miracles et leurs collections. 


Comme Га montré Anrich, le fait dominant, pour l'histoire des textes, est qu'il ne semble pas 
avoir existé de Vie ancienne de S. Nicolas, dont le culte était pourtant établi à Myra dès le V° s. Le 
premier texte conservé est un long récit de miracle, la Praxis de stratelatis, qui montre Nicolas, évéque 
de Myra, sauver, dans sa ville, trois innocents condamnés à mort, puis, quelque temps aprés, secourir à 
Constantinople trois stratélates injustement accusés de comploter contre l'empereur Constantin, auquel 
le saint apparait en songe et révéle la vérité. Ce récit, connu au VI° s., а circulé de facon autonome. Trés 
populaire, il est le noyau autour duquel se forment des ensembles plus complexes. 


Pour Anrich, le premier récit biographique est la Vie de S. Nicolas par Michel, du IX* s. Une 
première section, sur l'enfance et la jeunesse, est marquée par deux miracles : alors qu'il tête encore 
sa mère, Nicolas respecte le jeûne du mercredi et du vendredi ; après la mort de ses parents, maitre 
de sa fortune, il dépose secrétement trois sacs dor dans la maison d'un voisin ruiné qui peut ainsi 
marier ses trois filles, qu'il sapprétait à prostituer (Praxis de tribus filiabus). Vient ensuite le récit du 
choix et de l'ordination de Nicolas comme métropolite de Myra, puis une section consacrée à son 
activité épiscopale : destruction des temples paiens ; Praxis de stratelatis ; récit sur des marins que 
Nicolas sauve en mer (Praxis de nautis) ; récit sur l'intervention de Nicolas, qui, lors d'une famine, 
nourrit la Lycie avec le blé que lui donnent des marins convoyant l'annone (Praxis de navibus 
frumentariis). Michel signale aussi l'action de Nicolas contre les hérétiques, puis, dans une dernière 
section, raconte la mort du saint, son ensevelissement dans une tombe dot jaillit le myron, et enfin 
un miracle posthume. La Vie par Michel est donc un enchainement de récits sur les hauts faits du 
saint. Certains ont eu une existence indépendante : la Praxis de stratelatis certainement ; la Praxis 


de navibus frumentariis sans doute, puisquelle est antérieure à la conquéte arabe. 


Lecycle de saint Nicolas senrichit ensuite et, dans un élogeattribuéà Méthode de Constantinople, 
on trouve en particulier, a la fin, trois miracles posthumes, dont Рип au moins est contemporain 
de l'auteur. On voit naître, au IX* s. également, une petite collection autonome de trois miracles 
posthumes postérieurs a la conquéte arabe. Une autre collection comprend six miracles : les trois 
miracles finaux de l'éloge par Méthode, et la collection de trois miracles. Dans certains manuscrits, 
d'autres miracles viennent s'ajouter. Enfin à l'époque des Paléologues, Nicéphore Calliste compose 
en vers une collection réunissant les miracles omis par le Métaphraste. 
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Sans parler du dernier texte, qui illustre la renaissance de ce genre hagiographique a lépoque 
des Paléologues, plusieurs faits apparaissent: la frontière entre collections de miracles et Vies ou 
éloges est poreuse ; il existe des récits de miracles autonomes, qui peuvent méme jouer un röle 
moteur. De textes divers émerge le cycle des miracles du saint dont il faut souligner l'importance 
et la fonction. 


Dordinaire, cest la Passion ou la Vie qui fait le saint et qui explique déventuels miracles 
posthumes. Dans le cas de Nicolas, l'inverse se produit : les miracles font le saint. Nicolas, dans les 
textes, па guère dexistence en-dehors des hauts faits qui construisent sa sainteté. Leur registre est celui 
quon attend d'un évêque : protection contre les abus de pouvoir, les injustices, les impôts excessifs ; 
approvisionnement de la communauté menacée par la famine ; action aussi contre les païens et les 
hérétiques. De façon plus topique, Nicolas, évêque du port d’Andriake, secourt les marins еп mer. Les 
deux miracles de l'enfance ont un statut différent : le premier, sur la continence miraculeuse de Nicolas 
tétant sa mère, annonce une sainteté cléricale ; le second, la Praxis de tribus filiabus, qualifie Nicolas 
pour l'entrée dans le clergé, puis dans lépiscopat. Il s'intègre ainsi au récit mais a lui aussi un relief et 
une autonomie qui donneront à Nicolas le rôle particulier qu'il assume en Occident. 


Ainsi, le cycle des miracles de Nicolas vivant dessine sa sainteté. Il conditionne aussi pour 
l'essentiel les récits des miracles posthumes qui se développent surtout dans deux directions : le 
secours à distance des captifs ; le secours porté aux marins ou aux voyageurs en mer. Cest ce que 
montre la collection des six miracles, qui ne contient aucun miracle de guérison. 


Cette typologie particulière explique déjà qu’il пу ait pas de collection des miracles de saint 
Nicolas au sens habituel du terme, centrée autour de sa tombe. Un autre facteur d'explication 
concerne le rapport de Nicolas avec l'espace. Le récit sur les stratélates peut là encore servir de point 
de départ. Le premier haut fait de Nicolas se déroule à Myra, ой le saint délivre trois prisonniers. 
Mais lépisode saillant a pour théátre Constantinople, ой Nicolas, apparaissant à Constantin et au 
préfet Ablabios, sauve les trois stratélates. Nicolas, de son vivant déjà, agit chez lui à Myra mais aussi 
plus largement, à distance. Dans les miracles posthumes, on trouve la méme relation avec lespace. 
La tombe de saint Nicolas, à Myra, est un lieu de miracles et de pélerinage. Elle occupe une place 
notable mais nullement centrale, ni méme dominante. Sans parler des sanctuaires secondaires, 
Nicolas, à l'époque médiévale, apparait comme le saint capable de porter secours au loin à ceux 
qui l'invoquent. On le voit en particulier dans la priére sur laquelle sachévent ses Périodoi et 
qui, imitée par ailleurs des Actes de sainte Marina, commence par ces mots qui lui sont propres : 
« Seigneur Jésus Christ... si quelqu'un prend refuge en mon nom, alors qu'il a besoin de ton secours, 
accorde-lui ce que demande son coeur ; si quelqu'un, persécuté par des tyrans, prend refuge en mon 
nom, accorde lui de les vaincre. Si quelqu'un, menacé par les flots, est englouti dans la mer et qu'il 
tinvoque par mon nom, foule aux pieds les flots et sauve ceux qui t'invoquent. » Nous retrouvons 
ici les principales attributions de Nicolas, mais nous voyons surtout que, pour obtenir un miracle, 
cest le nom du saint qui est mis en avant. Aisément accessible à tous, l'invocation du nom, jointe à 
la faculté qu'a Nicolas d'agir au loin, fait de ce saint un thaumaturge disponible pour tous, partout : 
πανταχοῦ προφθάνει, « partout, il arrive à temps ». Ce motif, présent dans plusieurs textes, explique 
la diffusion générale du culte de Nicolas au Moyen Áge et sans doute aussi le fait que son culte local, 
à Myra, па pas suscité de collection 
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Les recueils de miracles de saint Eugène de Trébizonde : 
composer, compiler, réécrire 


De par sa complexité et par sa richesse, le dossier hagiographique sur Eugénios de Trébizonde 
se préte à la réflexion autour des mécanismes de composition des recueils de miracles dans le 
monde byzantin, et plus précisément à l'époque paléologue. Grâce aux travaux de J. О. Rosenqvist, 
les principales pieces du dossier sont désormais accessibles, dans une édition critique solide et une 
traduction anglaise fiable. Ces documents, qui ne sont transmis dans leur ensemble que par le ms. 
Athos, Monastère de Dionysiou, 154, sont les suivants : a) l'Encomium du saint par Constantin 
Loukités (BHG 609), b) les Miracles par Jean Xiphilin (BHG 610), c) le Logos (BHG 611) et d) la 
Synopsis (BHG 612-613) par Jean Lazaropoulos. Ces piéces constituent une mine d’informations 
et sont souvent mis à profit par les historiens dans maints domaines : l’histoire de l'empire de 
Trébizonde, le culte de saint Eugénios, marqué par une discontinuité flagrante, la culture matérielle, 
par exemple les fameuses [атрез du saint qui reviennent sans cesse, la médecine paléologue, avec 
une orientation sensiblement érudite. 


A lorigine de ce recueil, tel quon le lit dans le ms. de Dionysiou, se trouve Jean Lazaropoulos, 
metropolite de Trébizonde (1364-1367), a qui revient non seulement la rédaction des deux textes 
les plus riches du dossier (le Logos et la Synopsis) mais aussi la conception a proprement parler du 
dossier, le travail dédition et de compilation des documents. Cette entreprise est empreinte Фипе 
forte couleur politique, qui frôle la propagande : cest un recueil réuni à la gloire de l'empire de 
Trébizonde, et plus précisément, a la gloire du monastère de Saint-Eugénios. Le couronnement 
dAlexios Ш en 1349 dans ce même monastère est révélateur du rôle politique que lendroit 
serait appelé à assumer ; ce contexte constitue la toile de fond de cette compilation, dans laquelle 
Fallmerayer voyait déjà le « codex national » de lempire de Trébizonde. Par ailleurs, les recherches 
récentes sur les manuscrits et les bibliothèques de la région“ peuvent éclairer les circonstances de sa 
genèse : les liens avec le monastère de Dionysiou que son sort illustre bien, les textes qui circulaient 
a Trébizonde au ХІҮ s. dans les bibliothèques des personnages comme Constantin Loukitès et 
Andréas Libadènos, intimement liés à la confection de ce recueil. 


Le présent travail se propose de reprendre le dossier en examinant le processus éditorial, 
que sa composition impliqua. Si le travail de Rosenqvist est précieux pour les realia et les aspects 
historiques, il nous semble qu'une étude littéraire de la structure des récits de miracles reste à faire 
et que l'apparat des sources et des lieux parallèles pourrait être souvent étoffé. Nous examinerons 
surtout les deux textes composés par Lazaropoulos, afin de pénétrer dans son « atelier » de travail 





3 J O. ROSENQVIST, The Hagiographical Dossier of St Eugenios of Trebizond in Codex Athous Dionysiou 154. A critical Edition 
with Introduction, Translation, Commentary and Indexes (= Studia Byzantina Upsaliensia, 5), Uppalla, 1996. 


4 Pour un état de la question, voir В. S. STEFEC, Aspekte griechischer Buchproduktion in der Schwarzmeerregion, in Scripta 7 
(2014), p. 205-233. 
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et de voir plus clair dans la façon dont celui-ci et ses collaborateurs traitaient du matériau qu’ils 
avaient à leur disposition et dont le noyau remonte au ΓΧ s. Comme Rosenqvist le met en évidence, 
les difficultés textuelles laissent entendre que les sources étaient souvent en piétre état, ce qui ne 
facilitait pas la tache. On a parfois l'impression de se trouver face à un copier-coller maladroit qui 
nuit à la cohérence du récit : si les histoires racontées restent proches dans le temps, les personnages 
qui y défilent apparaissent parfois ex abrupto et l'unité temporelle est souvent fragile. 


Dans le dédale des sources mises à profit, Rosenqvist a bien distingué quelques-unes, parmi 
lesquelles un « sous-recueil » de miracles autour d'un certain abbé Ephraim du monastére de 
Saint-Eugénios (Synopsis : mir. 2-21). Cet ensemble, qui sert de « récit enchássé » dans loeuvre de 
Lazaropoulos est révélateur de la complexité de la circulation des récits de miracles et des aléas de 
leur remploi littéraire. En méme temps, il ne faut pas perdre de vue la fonction de l'ensemble du 
dossier, où la promotion du monastère d'Eugénios l'emporte sur toute autre intention. A la lumière 
des nouvelles recherches sur les bibliothéques de Trébizonde au XIVe, nous tacherons de voir plus 
clair dans la composition des deux recueils de miracles de Lazaropoulos, en décortiquant le récit et 
en explorant les hypotextes sous-jacents. 
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On the Transformation of the Miracles 
from the 7^ to 145 Century in a Centre of Byzantine Periphery: 
The Miracles of St. Demetrius, Theodora and Gregory Palamas 
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La Vie et les miracles de sainte Thomais de Lesbos 


Thomais est une femme mariée, née a Lesbos mais qui a vécu a Constantinople dans la premiére 
moitié du X° siècle. La plus ancienne Vie de Thomais de Lesbos (BHG 2454) aurait été écrite au 
milieu du X° siècle par un auteur anonyme et a peut-étre été révisée au XI° siècle. Elle a été éditée 
par Hippolyte Delehaye dans les Acta Sanctorum Novembris. Cette Vie est interessante d’une part 
parce quelle est une des rares vies qui retrace la sainteté d’une femme mariée laïque comme pour la 
Vie de Marie la Jeune. Mais d'autre part, la Vie et le dossier de miracles qui s'y trouve nous donne la 
possibilité de suivre les différentes étapes de la construction de la sainteté de Thomais de son vivant 
et après sa mort, ainsi que de la constitution de son «espace sacré» a Constantinople dans léglise du 
monastère de femmes «Та Mikra Römaiou» dont sa mère Kale était la supérieure. 


De son vivant la sainte circule parmi de grands sanctuaires constantinopolitains ce qui nest 
pas sans rappeler la Vie dune autre grande sainte mariée de Constantinople: Matròna de Pergé au 
V° siècle qui comme Thomais est unie à un homme méchant. Thomais subit patiemment les coups 
infligés par son mari, ce qui la connecte a la figure du martyr, mais aussi aux récits hagiographiques 
de saints fous ainsi qu'à certains récits ascétiques protobyzantins de sainte femme. Le tout premier 
miracle de guérison de la sainte consiste à oindre un possédé avec de l'huile provenant probablement 
d'une lampe de l'icône de la Vierge des Blachernes, lors d'une procession de cette dernière. Ce nest 
pas sans rappeler le premier miracle de Matrôna qui guérit lors d’une procession un aveugle en 
l'oignant de myron issu de la relique de la tête de saint Jean Baptiste. Thomais lors de ses visites aux 
sanctuaires guérit aussi bien homme, femme ou eunuque, elle nest pas spécialisée dans un genre 
spécifique. Son ouverture aux trois genres est un précieux témoignage sur la composition de la 
société constantinopolitaine au X° siècle, mais aussi offre un contraste avec les miracles opérés dans 
un grand sanctuaire constantinopolitain de guérison à la même époque comme la Théotokos de 
Pègè. La Vie fournit aussi des indications sociales remarquables puisquelle mentionne notamment 
la guérison de prostituées, ses premiers miracles concernent des personnes plutôt modestes jusqu’à 
ce qu'un puissant personnage, Eutychianos, soit guéri par la sainte. 


Après sa mort, le corps de la sainte nest pas inhumé tout de suite dans l'église, son transfert 
na lieu qu'une fois un miracle opéré. Puis un «arc» (apsida) avec des icônes est bâti au-dessus du 
tombeau en remerciement d'un autre miracle de guérison. 


Bien que les miracles à Byzance ne soient pas nécessaires pour justifier la sainteté, ceux-ci 
occupent une place essentielle dans la construction de la sainteté de Thomais telle que décrite par 
l’hagiographe. Ces miracles sont essentiellement des miracles de guérison, caractéristique certes 
traditionnelle dans l'hagiographie byzantine mais qui prennent une coloration particuliére au vu de 
l'importance des sanctuaires ой sopérent des guérisons miraculeuses à Constantinople comme la 
Théotokos de Pégé mais aussi au xenon de saint Sampson. Le mode de guérison varie notablement: 
eau de lavement de la sainte, huile sainte et surtout réve. La Vie fournit un témoignage important 
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sur le réseau et les itinéraires de la guérison à Constantinople. Elle rend compte des difficultés 
a constituer lespace sacré de la sainte comme espace de guérison concurrentiel avec les autres 
sanctuaires de guérison de la capitale alors quelle ne dispose pas d'hagiasma, qu'il ny a pas de 
myron et que [оп ne recourt pas à l'huile sainte des lampes ou à de la kérotè. 
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Alle origini della lingua dotta di epoca bizantina: innovazione e tradizione 
nell'istruzione scolastica di epoca medio- e tardo-bizantina 
(Introduzione) 


Larcaismo linguistico é considerato come uno tra gli aspetti piü caratterizzanti della realtà 
culturale dell'Impero d'Oriente. Esso trae origine dallo straordinario influsso che esercitó la produzione 
letteraria attica del V-IV sec. a. C. sulla civiltà letteraria ellenistica ed imperiale, imponendo un modello 
che successivamente, grazie al movimento della cosiddetta 'seconda sofistica, divenne imprescindibile 
parametro di riferimento linguistico per qualunque tipo di espressione letteraria. La lingua classica, 
radicatasi cosi nella scuola e consolidatasi come strumento proprio delle élites culturali e nello stesso 
tempo dell'apparato amministrativo, fu adottata anche in ambito religioso, favorita dalla necessità di 
padroneggiare il greco dei Settanta e del NT, distante nello stesso tempo da quello classico e da quello 
parlato. All'interno delle varie realtà sociali e culturali il greco colto poteva atteggiarsi differentemente, 
dislocandosi su pit livelli stilistici e su differenti piani di arcaismo - che potevano talora aprire ampi 
varchi a registri espressivi di livello più basso - ma in ogni caso questa situazione precluse alla lingua 
parlata per un tempo lunghissimo, fino al XII secolo, la possibilità di essere impiegata a scopi letterari. 
I caratteri dellevoluzione del greco parlato lungo il medioevo possono perció essere definiti a fatica, 
proprio per la mancanza di adeguata documentazione, ma certamente il confronto tra il greco dotto e 
quello volgare che dal XII secolo in poi possiamo desumere da tutta una serie di opere - prevalentemente 
poetiche - che dovrebbero darcene un quadro in un certo senso abbastanza fedele ci pone dinanzi una 
situazione di chiara diglossia. 


Tuttavia, in epoca tardo-paleologa, abbiamo testimonianze che ci indicano che questa non 
era intesa come tale, perché le caratteristiche del parlato sono descritte, da umanisti italiani che 
visitarono Costantinopoli nel “400, in termini che fanno pensare ad una ben percepibile contiguità 
tra la lingua arcaizzante e il volgare (che d'altra parte ἑ da supporre non si presentasse come un 
blocco omogeneo in tutti i territori della grecità, secondo quanto attesta anche l'umanista Francesco 
Filelfo, che distingue nettamente il greco parlato nella capitale da quello della Grecia continentale). 
Questo pone una questione che non è senza conseguenze per valutare correttamente le modalità di 
acquisizione della lingua dotta durante tutto il millennio bizantino, vale a dire se il sostrato nativo del 
greco quotidiano agevolasse - e, nel caso, in che misura - l'apprendimento della lingua arcaizzante, 
e ne garantisse, insieme con l'impegno di studio, l'impiego fluido e sicuro; e se questo sostrato 
esercitasse, come é del tutto probabile, anche su di essa una qualche forma di condizionamento 
(ai nostri occhi, tuttavia, molto difficilmente rilevabile). Laltra questione di capitale importanza 
per comprendere il successo dei letterati bizantini nel conseguire un piü o meno elevato grado di 
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padronanza del greco antico, sempre più distanziato, sia morfologicamente sia sintatticamente, dal 
parlato, concerne gli strumenti e i procedimenti che caratterizzavano i percorsi di studio. In larga 
parte i manuali adoperati dai maestri si sono conservati, ma i loro contenuti non ci mettono in grado 
di spiegare l'efficacia del processo di apprendimento della lingua, processo in cui necessariamente 
devono supporsi implicati altri fattori che consentivano di accedere a nozioni escluse dalle trattazioni 
grammaticali, come quelle inerenti alle strutture sintattiche o al sistema dei segni diacritici e alle 
regole ortografiche proprie dell'uso bizantino, che troveranno poi applicazione nel passaggio dalla 
maiuscola alla minuscola nell'uso librario. Il quadro didattico, quindi, se appare ben documentato 
per quanto concerne le opere grammaticali e i lessici che proponevano più o meno ampie trattazioni 
degli aspetti morfologici e delle risorse lessicali della lingua, si è sottratto finora alle indagini per 
quanto invece riguarda la trasmissione di un ‘sapere’ grammaticale impostato sulle metodologie 
di lettura degli auctores. I processi di apprendimento che consentirono nei secoli di raggiungere 
alti livelli di applicazione del modello linguistico antico a Bisanzio rimangono pertanto ancora un 
fenomeno non perfettamente chiarito in tutta la sua complessità, e l'analisi in parallelo di realtà 
linguistiche di altre aree geografiche e di differenti contesti sociali e culturali potrebbe offrire un 
termine di confronto utile, sia nelle differenze sia nelle somiglianze, per comprendere le dinamiche 
che instaurano una diglossia - nella quale uno dei due poli è una lingua colta non più in uso - ei 
metodi didattici che consentono di mantenerla in vita. 
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Diglossia in Byzantium 


Abstract 


The paper seeks to address the issue of the relationship between the vernacular and the learned 
written registers in the Byzantine empire, especially in its late stages. It discusses the sociolinguistic 
notion of diglossia and how it featured in the Byzantine society. Moreover, it argues that the two literary 
traditions (archaizing and vernacular) should be best viewed as belonging to a linguistic continuum, 
which could explain the partial overlap of their linguistic features. On the basis of this approach, it 
proposes that traditional assumptions regarding the merit and chronology of the vernacular texts 
should be reconsidered in favour of a more nuanced, multifactorial linguistic analysis. 


The transformations of the linguistic situation in Byzantium were constant, following 
the extraordinarily long social and political history of the empire, as expected. However, if one 
dimension of the situation can be said to have remained unaltered, this can only be the so-called 
'diglossia observed throughout the empire, especially in the latter stages of its history. 


A sociolinguistic term, ‘diglossia is used to describe a situation in a linguistic community whereby 
the ‘official’ language / the language with the higher social prestige constitutes a greatly differentiated 
variety of the dominant spoken language in the community. In fact, the differentiation can be so great 
as to prohibit (or at least substantially undermine) mutual comprehensibility. In other words, the term 
refers to effectively monolingual communities with a sharp divide between the written (or the official) 
and the spoken (or the vernacular) linguistic varieties. Modern Greek constituted a classic case of 
diglossia with a clear differentiation between the so-called ‘katharevousa; an archaizing variety used in 
official registers and dimotiki, which constituted the native variety of the majority of the population; this 
diglossic situation was eventually terminated in 1976 by the institutionalization of a ‘moderate’ dimotiki. 


The key notion that differentiates ‘diglossia from other similar sociolinguistic situations is 
undoubtedly that of the monolingual community. While it is quite common to find two (or more) 
different languages for use in discrete registers in many linguistic communities, the same cannot 
be said for the employment of two distinct varieties of the same language. Bearing this important 
observation in mind, we turn to the issue of Byzantium and ask ourselves: is the notion of ‘diglossia 
relevant for the linguistic reality of the Byzantine empire? 


It is well-known that, beginning from the 6" century and the final demise of Latin, the Byzantine 
state employed Greek as the sole official language of the administration in all its functions. Given the 
multiethnic and multilingual character of the empire at least till the 10" century, its sociolinguistic 
situation corresponds approximately to that of various modern states where minority languages are 
not given official status, which is accorded only to the socially dominant language (see for instance 
the situation in China, where Mandarin plays the role of the official language often to the detriment 
of languages spoken by smaller populations). In the later stages of the empire though, especially 
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from the 11 century onwards, the amassed territorial losses led to a relatively different society 
from a sociolinguistic point of view: Although many “foreigners” still lived in Byzantine territory 
(and especially in Constantinople), the latter essentially included areas that had been hellenized for 
centuries and, as a result, the majority of its population probably spoke Greek as its native (or at 
least its second) language, while a considerable number of Greek speakers found themselves under 
Western (mainly Frankish and Venetian) rule, giving rise to various language contact phenomena. 


But what accounted for official Greek and what for spoken Greek in the late Byzantine period 
(са. 115-155 centuries)? By definition, because of its relative fixation and consequent long-standing 
stability through the centuries, the official variety must have been increasingly differentiated from 
the spoken Greek varieties, which must have undergone a great number of linguistic changes in 
all relevant levels (i.e. phonology, morphology, syntax and semantics / lexicon). In other words, it 
is quite certain that by the 11" century (and most probably much earlier) a situation of ‘diglossia’ 
emerged in the Byzantine state, at least with regard to its Greek speakers: the official variety of 
Greek reflected -to varying degrees- the Hellenistic Koine, while the spoken varieties continued 
uninhibited their path towards ever greater differentiation. Byzantine ‘diglossia’ is manifested in the 
two types of textual sources surviving from the late stages: the one comprises of all official documents 
and literary texts written in an archaizing manner, and the other of literary texts composed in the 
so-called ‘vernacular’ a variety arguably close to the spoken registers of the period. 


The traditional scholarly literature on the subject appears to emphasize the divide between 
the two varieties of Greek. It has been re-interpreted (rather erroneously) as a divide between two 
different societies and, accordingly, the vernacular texts have been forcibly ‘extracted’ from the 
Byzantine tradition and taken to constitute the commencing of the Modern Greek language and 
literature (and perhaps Modern Greece in general?). This attitude is still extant and very much alive in 
the academic environment today, and the nature of those vernacular texts remains a highly debated 
topic. Obviously, this type of academic questions (e.g. “When does Modern Greek language start?”) 
depends as much on political and ideological considerations as on linguistic ones. Nevertheless, one 
can attempt to shed some new light on these issues by restricting ones enquiry into the linguistic 
matters that are more readily investigated and accounted for. 


Starting from the general picture, it is worth noting that ‘diglossia’ situations seldom -if ever- 
entail the complete isolation of the two (or more) differentiated varieties of the same language 
(let alone of their speakers). On the contrary, they often lead to a mixing of the two varieties, at 
least in written registers. This can be seen, for instance, in Modern Greek, since Standard Modern 
Greek has incorporated various features from the so-called ‘katharevousa while ignoring forms and 
morphological paradigms previously employed by supporters of ‘dimotiki’, despite the fact that the 
language question that plagued Modern Greece since its infancy in 1830s was supposedly resolved 
with the establishment of the ‘dimotiki variety as the official language of the state. Obviously, the 
social and political forces at work in Byzantium differed greatly from those in 20" century Greece 
and, as a consequence, no standardization of Greek ensued at the time. Nevertheless, there is enough 
evidence to suggest that the diglossia in question was much more pronounced in the case of the 
official written vs. spoken registers than in the case of the official vs. vernacular written texts. 


Let us consider the former sociolinguistic relationship, i.e. between the official archaizing 
variety and the spoken registers in late Byzantine times (11"-15" centuries). While the learned variety 
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employed in official documents, philosophical, historical, ecclesiastical and literary texts remained 
relatively stable throughout the early and late Byzantine period, the spoken registers must have diverged 
to a considerable degree, both on the social and on the areal level. Regarding the latter, it is rather safe 
to argue that by the 14-15" century most Greek speakers -especially outside the urban centers- had 
a local dialect as their native language, while the archaizing registers must have been inaccessible to 
the majority of the population (with the possible exception of ecclesiastical texts, due to the familiarity 
with the Scriptures which were read at mass). The opposition of the official and archaizing registers 
with most of the spoken varieties creates the picture of a striking diglossia; it is not far-fetched to argue 
that it would be more appropriate from a synchronic viewpoint to speak of different languages than of 
different varieties of the same language, i.e. to replace ‘diglossia’ by bilingualism. 


However, the opposition between the written registers employing the archaizing variety and 
the ones employing the vernacular does not reflect directly the situation of diglossia described above. 
It is well-known that, in modern societies, written registers exhibit their own peculiarities that set 
them apart from spoken varieties in various ways; even if the written registers belong theoretically 
speaking to different varieties (e.g. ‘katharevousa and ‘dimotiki’), they share some features because 
of the largely common literacy background of the various authors and the specific demands of 
the written medium. This must have been even more likely in the pre-modern Byzantine society, 
where no compulsory education existed, and the only means to achieve literacy was through a 
“traditional” educational system that was based on the study of Ancient Greek (and obviously not of 
any form of contemporary Greek, unless archaizing Greek is regarded as such) as linguistic hallmark. 
Consequently, it would be expected that all Byzantine authors, independently of the variety they 
used in their own works, must have been -more or less- familiar with the archaizing registers. Is this 
conclusion supported by the actual textual evidence? 


In order to fruitfully tackle this issue, one must first determine what kind of evidence one is 
looking for. The relationship between the archaizing and the vernacular registers (and their respective 
authors) could be illustrated by the presence of some ‘vernacular’ features (possibly in the levels of 
syntax and semantics) in archaizing texts or, alternatively, by the use of ‘archaizing’ features (extending 
to all levels of grammar) in vernacular texts. Concerning the former, it remains largely unknown 
whether the Byzantine texts written in the traditional, archaizing variety offer any glimpse of vernacular 
features. This is most certainly due to the way they have been hitherto approached by scholars (mostly 
Byzantinists, and philologists in general): those texts have been considered a core part of the traditional 
Byzantine culture, which supposedly made small concessions -if any- to everyday culture, and, in 
particular, to everyday language. As they were considered a priori oppositional to the vernacular 
material, they have hardly been investigated with the purpose of unearthing possible shared features 
with vernacular texts. Current linguistic scholarship seems eager to alter this viewpoint, but it is still in 
its infancy regarding the examination of archaizing texts. 


On the other hand, the language of the vernacular texts has long been extensively discussed 
and looked into, especially from a philological perspective. The initial sharp divide between the 
archaizing texts (and authors) and the vernacular ones has given way to an ameliorated evaluation 
of this relationship. It is widely accepted now that most texts in the vernacular exhibit a variety of 
archaizing features encompassing phonology, morphology, syntax as well as the lexicon: to give 
a very brief idea, consonantal clusters are found in the archaizing form (e.g. /pt/ instead of /ft/ in 
phonological pairs such as ‘ptoxos / ftoxos’ etc.), ancient morphological categories already extinct 
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by Roman times are still occasionally found (e.g. the Ancient monolectic Future Tense, the Dative 
case etc.), the Infinitive is still occasionally employed substituting for the more vernacular ‘na- 
clause, while ancient words are still utilized. The important element in the above exemplification is 
the word occasionally: the use of those and many more features belonging to the archaizing registers 
is only occasionally attested in the vernacular texts, a fact that demands an adequate explanation. 


The apparently non-systematic means of exploitation of the archaizing literature constitutes 
a feature not only of the entire vernacular corpus as such, but also of specific texts and authors in 
particular. In other words, varying degrees of ‘infiltration’ of archaizing elements can be observed 
both among the various texts comprising the vernacular literature as well as among the texts of 
the same author or belonging to the same genre. Not only that, but it is widely accepted that some 
authors (most notably Theodoros Prodromos) could very well use the two varieties in their own 
writings alternatively (consider for instance the contrast between Ptochorpodromika and Rodanthe 
and Dosikles, both arguably written by Prodromos). Obviously, for scholars such as Prodromos, the 
use of a particular linguistic variety was quite likely a matter of conscious choice between a number 
of alternatives, dictated in general by the genre of the text under consideration and the particular 
literary intentions of the author. 


Furthermore, it should be observed that the ‘vernacular’ employed by Prodromos is greatly 
‘enriched’ by numerous archaizing features, as perhaps should be expected by a scholar able to write 
with ease in both varieties. By employing the same reasoning to the other vernacular material, it can be 
assumed that the amount of archaizing elements in any vernacular text was a function of three factors: 
the education and consequent exposure of its author to the archaizing literature, the genre of the text 
as well as the authors intentions. Obviously, this leads to the assumption of a continuum, instead of 
a sharp divide between the archaizing and the vernacular registers: On the one end are the works of 
an extreme archaizing character, with a very small number -if any- of concessions to the vernacular 
registers, and on the other are the ‘extremely’ vernacular texts that exhibit only a very marginal 
familiarity with the archaizing tradition (e.g. the Chronicle of Morea or the poems of Sachlikis). With 
regard to the latter though, even in the face of near total absence of archaizing features one need not 
assume a total lack of knowledge of the archaizing tradition, since, as already mentioned, the very act 
of writing involves at least a passive familiarity with aspects of the learned Greek literature. 


Evidently, this idea of the continuum for the categorization of the Byzantine literature enables 
us to capture the complicated interplay between the different linguistic varieties employed by the 
authors at the late Byzantine period. Instead of assuming a rather bizarre divide in the Greek- 
speaking world, it is possible now to consider a much more unified Byzantine literary production and 
attempt to isolate the various factors that come into play in the linguistic choices of the authors both 
inter- and intra-textually, i.e. both among different texts and in the various parts of the very same 
text. Since the majority of the Byzantine texts and, in particular, the majority of the vernacular texts 
could be rather medially placed in the continuum, as they exhibit a variety of archaizing features, 
these texts can no longer be considered as outliers, i.e. outside the scope of the Byzantine literature 
because of the linguistic form they are written in, contrary to what was traditionally assumed. 


A word of caution is in order here: the linguistic continuum between the archaizing and 
the vernacular registers does not directly reflect cultural influences. In other words, the linguistic 
form of a work can only constitute a poor indicator concerning the cultural affiliation of the work, 
whether it is inspired by Western motives etc., although texts belonging to the archaizing part of 
the continuum tend to be more easily associated with the traditional Byzantine circle of influence. 
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Finally, the linguistic continuum of registers challenges long-held assumptions about the 
literary ‘value’ of specific works as well as the date of their original composition. To be more precise, 
the inclusion of archaizing features in a text can only partially imply the erudition of its author, since 
the use of such linguistic elements is not totally depended upon the author’s level of education, but 
is also the result of the specific genre and the author's overall linguistic choices. Accordingly, one 
needs to reconsider the scholarly tradition according to which the occurrence of archaizing features 
in an otherwise vernacular text of the late Byzantine period implies an older date of composition 
in comparison to similar works with less archaizing elements. While this may be true, it is not 
necessarily so, given the variety of factors involved in the selection of linguistic variables in those 
texts. Unfortunately, this had resulted in a vicious circle of reasoning between philologists and 
linguists: the former employed this rather flawed argument to date various texts, and the latter took 
for granted philologists’ assumptions which were based on problematic linguistic assumptions! This 
circle needs to brake and consequently, chronologies of texts relying too heavily on this linguistic 
criterion need to be reconsidered, which may lead to a partial or significant makeover of the history 
of the vernacular literature. 


To sum up, the Byzantine empire exhibited the sociolinguistic phenomenon of diglossia, 
definitely in its later stages and possibly throughout its history. This undoubtedly holds for the 
spoken registers in relation to the official Greek variety employed by the archaizing scholarship and 
administration. Nevertheless, the divide between archaizing and vernacular literature is increasingly 
likely to be regarded as much less stable and impenetrable than traditionally assumed. ‘The partial 
mixing of the two written varieties can be arguably explained by the notion of a sociolinguistic 
register continuum, where each text is placed according to its unique combination of linguistic 
elements. Accordingly, the divide between the study of the archaizing and the vernacular literature 
of Byzantium is only epiphenomenal and can only hinder a better understanding of the cultural, 
linguistic and social environment which gave it birth. 
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The ‘Language of the Script’ and the ‘Language of the King’: 
Diglossia and Traditional Education in Ethiopia 
from Late Antiquity to the Middle Ages 


Come noto, nella prima meta del IV sec. la classe dirigente del Regno di Aksum (Etiopia) 
aderi ufficialmente al cristianesimo per iniziativa di un intellettuale straniero, Frumenzio di Tiro, 
che in maniera quasi accidentale si trovò a svolgere un ruolo apostolico in quella parte del mondo 
‘pagano. Secondo il racconto di Rufino of Aquileia (Historia Ecclesiastica I, 9.10) ancora in giovane 
età Frumenzio e il coetaneo Edesio si misero al seguito di un certo Meropio, Tyrius philosphus, che 
aveva organizzato un viaggio d'istruzione nelle regioni dell’ India ulterior. Sulla via del ritorno, in un 
qualche punto della costa (da identificare con la sponda africana del Mar Rosso, nell'attuale Eritrea), la 
loro imbarcazione fu attaccata dalla popolazione locale, l'equipaggio e lo stesso Meropio furono uccisi, 
e i due giovani furono portati alla corte del re, ovvero la figura storicamente documentata di Alle 
‘Amida. Questi dette ad Edesio l’incarico di ‘coppiere’ (sibi pincernam fecit) e nominò Frumenzio ‘suo 
tesoriere e segretario (rationes suas scriniaque commisit). Tali eventi devono essersi svolti verso il 320. 
La più autorevole fonte etiopica, anonima Omelia su Frumenzio, trasmessa da due manoscritti ge'ez 
del XIV sec. e risalente certamente a fonti tardoantiche, afferma che egli fu nominato ‘amministratore 
del palazzo e ‘custode della legge, ovvero scriba di Aksum. Dopo la morte del sovrano, poiché il 
successore ‘Ezana, il cui nome è noto grazie a svariate fonti, non era ancora in età per governare, la 
regina madre chiese a Frumenzio di occuparsi della formazione dell'erede al trono; ed egli, in quella 
sua posizione di autorità, si dedicò ad organizzare e a promuovere le attività degli stranieri di fede 
cristiana già presenti nel Paese. Verso il 330, il nuovo sovrano si convertì al cristianesimo, e Frumenzio 
fu inviato ad Alessandria, dove fu consacrato vescovo dall'allora Patriarca, Atanasio I. Intorno al 356 
egli era ancora vivo perché viene menzionato in una lettera, trasmessa dallo stesso Atanasio nella sua 
Apologia ad Constantium, con la quale l’imperatore Costanzo II intimava ai sovrani di Aksum, ‘Ezana 
e Sazana, di invalidare la prima consacrazione episcopale di Frumenzio, avvenuta per mano di un 
Patriarca considerato eterodosso dal sovrano di fede ariana. 


La vicenda di Frumenzio fornisce il più antico ritratto di intellettuale cristiano attivo alla corte 
di un sovrano etiopico. La sua azione fu certamente facilitata dalla diffusa conoscenza che della 
lingua greca si aveva nel Regno di Aksum, in particolare fra i marinai e i commercianti che vivevano 
nella città portuale di Adulis e negli ambienti di cultura che gravitavano intorno alla capitale. 'Ezana 
è noto non solo come il primo re cristiano d'Etiopia, ma anche come autore di iscrizioni bilingui in 
geez e in greco. Per quanto ci è dato sapere, nessun altro sovrano di Aksum ha sentito l'esigenza di 
produrre epigrafi nelle due lingue, e ciò autorizza a riconoscere dietro questa sua attività ‘letteraria’ 
l'influenza di consiglieri e segretari di madrelingua greca, forse coordinati dallo stesso Frumenzio 
nella sue veste di ‘scriba di Aksum’ D'altra parte, testimonianze diverse – dal Periplo del Mare 
Eritreo, che riferisce di un sovrano ellenizzato della regione etio-eritrea di nome Zoskales (I sec.), 
all'iscrizione del re aksumita Sembrouthes (II-III sec.), a quella sul trono di Adulis (acefala, adespota 
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e di controversa datazione), che fu letta e copiata da Cosma Indicopleuste nella sua Topographia 
Christiana - permettono di affermare che l’uso della lingua greca nell’entourage reale e nei circoli 
colti di Aksum risale alle prime fasi della storia del regno. Questa ellenizzazione fu un fenomeno 
profondo e di lunga durata, principalmente collegato alle attività economiche e sociali di comunità 
grecofone di provenienza alessandrina impiantate ad Adulis. 


Sulla base di questi dati possiamo anche affermare che una parte almeno degli abitanti di 
Adulis e Aksum era bilingue e che il greco era considerato dalla classe dirigente del regno lingua 
di prestigio. Dopo che la corte reale ebbe adottato il cristianesimo come religione di stato, la 
circolazione di testi greci nel regno dev'essere considerevolmente aumentata, e le nuove autorità 
ecclesiastiche inaugurarono un ambizioso programma di traduzioni in ge'ez di testi liturgici. 
Contatti e interferenze tra le due lingue hanno lasciato un buon numero di tracce nel vocabolario 
del ge'ez. Finché ad Alessandria si parló greco questo vento ellenico non cessó mai di soffiare 
su Aksum, fornendo agli intellettuali etiopici tutti i modelli necessari per la costruzione di una 
letteratura religiosa nazionale. Conseguentemente, si puó dire che il processo attraverso il quale il 
ge‘ez divenne lingua letteraria fu avviato e determinato dal suo contatto con il greco scritto e parlato 
ad Adulis ed Aksum, e successivamente fu consolidato e rafforzato dal passaggio al cristianesimo 
della leadership del regno. 


Se consideriamo tutto ció che resta della letteratura aksumita di età tardoantica (testi sacri e 
patristici, apocrifi giudaici e cristiani, letteratura canonistica e agiografica, e altro ancora) e poniamo 
le iscrizioni reali a confronto con le traduzioni etiopiche dei testi greci, possiamo apprezzare una 
sensibile differenza tra due tipi di ge‘ez. In particolare, nelle iscrizioni reali registriamo la presenza di 
materiali lessicali il cui significato resta fino ad oggi oscuro. Ovviamente, si deve tener conto del fatto 
che la comprensione delle traduzioni dei testi greci è agevolata dal fatto che possiamo ancora leggere 
gli originali. Tuttavia, è riconosciuto che il vocabolario delle iscrizioni reali, particolarmente di quelle 
anteriori all'adozione del cristianesimo, mostra alcune specificità e che una parte del lessico del ge'ez 
piü antico non é confluita nel vocabolario della letteratura cristiana. Ció significa che la cesura religiosa 
e culturale costituita dall'adozione del cristianesimo si risolse in una vera e propria discontinuità 
linguistica e dette origine a una differenziazione di registri, se non a una forma di ‘diglossia. Per un 
tempo imprecisabile - e comunque non oltre la prima metà del VI sec., quando ad Aksum regnava 
il re Kaleb - nella capitale e ad Adulis il cristianesimo convisse con i culti tradizionali, e nell'ambito 
di ciascuna delle due religioni i fedeli dovettero praticare uno proprio tipo di ge'ez. Per altro, questa 
situazione ben riconoscibile rientra in uno schema generale, applicabile a tutte le situazioni storiche in 
cui in un dato contesto culturale una nuova religione impone il proprio vocabolario liturgico insieme 
al proprio credo. Si consideri, ad esempio, la chiusa di una delle iscrizioni di Ezana, RIE 188 = DAE 
10, Il. 29-30: wägäf’u ak"átetà lamah / rom zäwälädomu lähom 50 wodewa 100. Oltre al verbo qifa, 
ignoto alla letteratura etiopica successiva alla conversione di ‘Ezana (e perciò di significato incerto), 
il concetto di ak"átet ‘ringraziamento’ va inquadrato in un contesto religioso pre-cristiano, come 
espressione della gratitudine fattiva - che si concretizza in un sacrificio cruento - da parte del sovrano 
verso il dio che gli ha accordato la vittoria sui nemici in battaglia. Nella letteratura di ispirazione 
evangelica, invece, ak"átet è naturalmente l'atto di fede, il ‘riconoscimento’ che Dio è il dispensatore di 
tutti i beni, i doni, i carismi, e per questo gli è dovuto il ‘ringraziamento. Pertanto, il passo in questione 
dell iscrizione di ‘Ezana può essere tradotto con е (il re) ha immolato come sacrifico di ringraziamento 
a Mahrom, che lo ha generato, 100 buoi e 50 prigionieri’ 
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Non vi è dubbio, poi, che l'affermarsi del cristianesimo impose unesigenza elementare come 
quella di costituire una gerarchia ecclesiastica, sul modello di quella egiziana, cui dovette collegarsi 
necessariamente l'apertura di scuole religiose. La comunità cristiana aksumita, sotto la guida di un 
vescovo nominato dal Patriarca di Alessandria - e da lui considerato alla stregua di responsabile di 
una diocesi egiziana - si dotò così di un propria forma di ge'ez, che l'interferenza con il greco scritto 
e parlato contribuì per qualche secolo a modellare. Basti considerare la mole di prestiti ellenici nella 
lingua dei cristiani d'Etiopia, in massima parte foneticamente giustificabile solo se inquadrata nella 
cornice di un contatto diretto fra le due lingue in età tardoantica. 


LEtiopia aksumita e quella medievale sono separate da un intervallo cronologico lungo più di 
mezzo millennio, compreso tra gl'inizi del VII sec., quando sinnesca il declino di Aksum come centro 
economico-politico di rilevanza internazionale, e la prima metà del XII sec., allorché si registra la 
formazione del regno cristiano guidato dalla dinastia Zag"e, con un nuovo centro amministrativo e 
religioso a Lalibäla, circa 400 km a sud di Aksum, nella regione oggi denominata Wallo (distretto del 
Lasta). Di quel che è avvenuto in quei cinquecento anni о poco più non sappiamo pressoché nulla, 
se non che si produsse uno iato culturale fortissimo, che la massima parte dell'eredità aksumita andò 
perduta e che nel nuovo contesto storico non restò più alcuna traccia delle dinamiche linguistiche 
dell'epoca precedente. 


In particolare, l'uso vivo del ge'ez venne totalmente abbandonato a causa dellemergere di altre 
lingue appartenenti allo stesso ceppo linguistico, in particolare l'amarico. Tuttavia, il ge'ez conservò 
la funzione di lingua della preghiera personale, delle cerimonie liturgiche e di una imponente 
letteratura religiosa che, proprio a partire dalletà degli Zag"e (1137-1270), conobbe un lungo 
periodo di splendore durato fino agl'inizi del XVI sec. Anche in questa fase l'Egitto cristiano resto 
il punto di riferimento istituzionale e spirituale, ma quanto al modello linguistico cui guardarono 
traduttori e autori etiopici dei secc. XII-XVI esso non fu piü il greco - che subi la stessa sorte 
del ge'ez come lingua parlata, ed entró presto in disuso anche nelle prassi liturgiche e letterarie - 
ma l'arabo, introdotto in Egitto dai nuovi governanti di cultura e di confessione islamica e presto 
utilizzato anche dai cristiani che seguivano la fede di Alessandria. 


Dopo l'estinzione del geez come lingua dell'uso vivo, attraverso passaggi che restano per 
noi ignoti, il gruppo dirigente dello stato cristiano, i sovrani Zag"e tanto quanto i successori della 
dinastia Salomonide (subentrati a partire dal 1270), adottarono per la comunicazione quotidiana 
il nuovo codice linguistico fornito dall'amarico. Pur essendo anchesso un idioma semitico (senza 
essere derivato dalla lingua di Aksum), l'amarico si rivela nella sintassi e nel lessico una lingua che 
molto piü del ge'ez ha risentito del lungo contatto con parlate di tutt'altra derivazione, in particolare 
le lingue agaw appartenenti alla famiglia cuscitica. Se la sua origine - come pure le ragioni della 
sua diffusione - restano un problema aperto, é invece chiaro che fin dal XII sec. l'amarico s'impose 
come lingua di corte, cioé come codice linguistico adottato per convenzione dal gruppo dirigente 
dell'Etiopia cristiana. Nel quadro di una politica di espansione dello stato cristiano, l'amarico era 
la lingua che il sovrano parlava con i capi militari delle province che riconoscevano la sua autorità, 
anche se in molti casi essi non erano di madrelingua amarica (basti pensare agli ufficiali e ai soldati 
originari del Tigray e dell'Eritrea, le regioni più settentrionali dell Etiopia medievale, in cui era ed è 
parlato il tigrino, altra lingua semitica totalmente distinta dall'amarico). 


Anche all'interno della Chiesa era avvertito un problema di comunicazione fra ecclesiastici di 
provenienza geografica e linguistica molto diversa. L'acquisizione di nuovi territori da parte della 
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Corona si accompagnava regolarmente alla fondazione di chiese e conventi, il cui clero in massima 
parte proveniva dalle regioni di nuova conquista. Queste strutture ecclesiastiche funzionavano 
sia da centri di irradiazione religiosa, sia da regolatori nello sfruttamento delle risorse agricole, 
sia da avamposti per la difesa delle terre inglobate dallo stato cristiano. Nella loro vita quotidiana 
l'amarico s'impose non in quanto lingua di corte, ma perché vigeva la norma consuetudinaria per 
cui l'istruzione religiosa doveva essere impartita obbligatoriamente in un unico idioma in tutto 
il Paese, e cioè in amarico. Conseguentemente, monaci e preti che avevano seguito un regolare 
percorso formativo conoscevano il ge'ez, in quanto lingua letteraria, l'amarico in quanto lingua che 
era servita per la loro istruzione religiosa, e spesso anche una terza lingua, ad es. il tigrino nel 
caso di ecclesiastici originari del Tigray e dell’Eritrea. La stessa tradizione etiopica ha elaborato una 
distinzione concettuale fra gli appellativi di lingua dello scritto (lassand sahuf), con riferimento 
al geez, e ‘lingua del re (lassand nagus), ovvero Гатагісо. La prima era conosciuta e insegnata 
con finalità liturgiche e letterarie soltanto dagli ecclesiastici e da quei laici che in gioventù avevano 
comunque percorso un cammino di formazione religiosa. La seconda non aveva dignità letteraria, 
ma una specifica funzione politica, perché era il codice che l'élite militare del regno era tenuta a 
conoscere per le comunicazioni fra apparati di uno stato multietnico e multilinguistico. 


Dentro questo schema generale le occasioni di contatto e interferenza furono logicamente 
frequenti. In primo luogo, ci furono alcuni tentativi di uso letterario dell’amarico. Significativamente, 
il primo di cui si ha notizia è costituito dalla cosiddette ‘canzoni reali) composizioni di lunghezza 
variabile (da 8 a 115 versi), che celebravano le gesta dei sovrani Amdä Sayon (1314-44), Yashaq 
(1414-29/30) e Galawdewos (1540-59). Ogni verso è composto normalmente da due parole, talora 
tre, di rado quattro o più, ed è caratterizzato dalla presenza martellante di una rima ‘imperfetta, che 
più spesso si preoccupa soltanto del suono consonantico finale, indipendentemente dalla vocale che 
lo precede (ad es., -ᾱς è in rima con -as, con -us e con -os), più raramente tiene conto di tutta una 
sillaba, purché associata ad una consonante lunga (ad es., -amma è in rima con -ämma, con -amma 
e con -omma). Concepite con ogni probabilità negli stessi anni in cui i tre sovrani sedevano sul 
trono, le ‘canzoni reali ebbero in principio una circolazione orale e solo più tardi conobbero anche 
la dignità della trasmissione scritta. Sebbene la loro comprensione sia ancora parziale, esse rivelano 
che intorno alla corte ruotavano personaggi di cultura ‘alta, che si sforzavano di applicare al codice 
linguistico dell'amarico le regole della composizione letteraria in ge‘ez. Ad esempio, il meccanismo 
con cui i versi sono collegati fra loro è lo stesso che troviamo nella cosiddetta ‘prosa rimata, 
caratteristica dei proemi e delle dossologie trinitarie con cui si aprono i testi agiografici redatti nello 
'stile fiorito dei secc. XIV-XV. E nel lessico queste composizioni presentano un numero talmente 
alto di parole del vocabolario ge'ez da giustificare sia la definizione di canzoni ge'ez-amariche' sia 
l'ipotesi che esse siano state concepite da ecclesiastici che si impegnarono in un vero e proprio 
esperimento di elaborazione linguistica e creazione letteraria. Di tali ecclesiastici, che dovevano 
caratterizzarsi sia per la raffinatezza della loro formazione tradizionale sia per il loro stretto legame 
personale con la corte, abbiamo notizia precisa. Essi costituivano un collegio saerdotale, quello 
dei kahanata däbtära, letteralmente ‘preti della tenda’ o ‘del tabernacolo) con riferimento alla loro 
funzione di addetti alla liturgia nel sacrario dell'accampamento reale. 


Le vicende di alcuni dei più celebrati personaggi della storia letteraria etiopica, da Giyorgis di 
Ságla a Yostinos di Dabra Maryam, sono almeno in parte collegate al ruolo politico-religioso svolto 
da questo gruppo di ecclesiastici, in particolare negli anni del regno di Хага Ya'qob (1434-68). А 
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partire dalla metà del XVI sec., la loro funzione di promotori dell'impiego dell'amarico nella sfera 
letteraria ricevette nuovo slancio dallo sviluppo dei rapporti diplomatici e militari fra Etiopia e 
Portogallo, cui seguì un'intensa attività missionaria da parte dei missionari cattolici presenti nel 
Paese. In realtà furono proprio questi ultimi a ricorrere per primi all'uso sistematico dell'amarico 
come lingua scritta, sia per alimentare anche così la polemica religiosa nei confronti del clero 
tradizionale - che tradizionalmente usava solo il ge‘ez in quanto ‘lingua sacra’ - sia per favorire la 
comprensione del dibattito religioso da parte di un uditorio più ampio. In ciò essi furono presto 
imitati dagli stessi ecclesiastici etiopici gravitanti intorno alla corte, che raccolsero la sfida e scelsero 
di ricorrere all'amarico come lingua letteraria, dapprima al puro scopo di tradurre nella ‘lingua 
del re’ testi da secoli trasmessi solo nella ‘lingua dello scritto, poi con l'intento dichiarato di creare 
una letteratura teologica nella lingua parlata da buona parte del Paese e da secoli utilizzata dal 
suo gruppo dirigente. E in questo modo, una volta affermata sul terreno religioso la piena dignità 
letteraria della lingua ‘volgare non fu più possibile arrestare il processo storico che avrebbe portato 
alla costituzione della moderna letteratura nazionale amarica. 
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A Byzantine Comprehensive Textbook: Manuel Moschopoulos Περὶ σχεδῶν 


Manuel Moschopoulos Περὶ σχεδῶν is one of the most popular grammatical manuals used for 
the teaching of Greek grammar in Palaeologan Byzantium as well as in the West. This is attested not 
only by the vast numbers of extant manuscripts preserving the Moschopoulean text but also by the 
statements of other Byzantine scholars, such as Constantine Laskares who declared that “καὶ σχεδὸν 
μόνος Μοσχόπουλος ἐμονάρχησεν”. So far no critical edition has been published. For this reason 
scholars have been using the 1545 editio princeps by Robertus Stephanus. 


One of the major questions raised by scholars is the method Moschopoulos used to compose his 
manual. The extant manuscripts bear usually the title: «ἀρχὴ σὺν Θεῷ ἁγίῳ τῶν σχεδῶν τῶν διορθωθέντων 
παρὰ τοῦ σοφωτάτου κυροῦ Μανουὴλ τοῦ Μοσχοπούλου». This suggests that Moschopoulos selectively 
drew his material from the previously existing tradition adjusting it accordingly. The question is which 
were his criteria? Was the teaching of grammar his only aim or did he conceive his manual with a 
broader scope in mind? This paper will attempt to answer these questions. 


Schedography was a method the Byzantines developed from the 11% century onwards in order 
to teach the students the vast grammatical theory of the Classical Attic language. Its primary aim 
was the mastery of orthography, along with grammar, syntax, etymology and the enrichment of the 
vocabulary. All these aspects are served in the analysis following every schedos. 


Moschopoulos’ composition consists of 22 schede along with their analysis. Each of the 22 
schede has a primary goal, either grammatical or syntactical. A closer look though at the schede 
themselves reveal that each one of them had a multi-faceted role. 


First of all each schedos contains specific grammatical and syntactical issues, as follows: 


1. Aorist imperative along with the adjectival participle and the function of the genitive case. 


N 


. Third declension nouns and the verb ἀφαιρέω -@ along with temporal participle, participle of 
manner and instrumental dative. 


. Passive Aorist along with the prepositional modifiers 
. Imperative along with the descriptive apposition and the participle 


. Nouns of the 1*' and 2" declension along with the syntactical function of the object 


ON oO À ἡ 


. Verbs in -mi (δείκνυµι) and the indicative mood of the Aorist along with embedded declarative 
clauses 


N 


. Contracted verbs in -έω, nouns of the first, second and third declension along with adjectives 


8. Contracted verbs in -άω, -έω, the verb φημί along with conditional, comparative relatives and 
final clauses 


9. Nouns and adjectives of the 3"! declension along with the syntactic function of the infinitive 
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10. Neuter of nouns and adjectives of the 2" declension along with the comparatives of the adjectives 
11. Noun “ἡ брус’ and the verb ἀπίημι along with conditional clauses 


12. Nouns “ἡ ναῦς, ὁ παῖς, the Perfect and the Pluperfect along with the adjectival (attributive) 
clauses and the descriptive apposition 


13. Nouns “ἡ χείρ, ὁ παῖς, the comparatives of the adjectives along with partitive genitive and 
objective dative 


14. Participle of the Perfect tense along with the appositive, the descriptive apposition and the 
predicative 


15. Participle 
16. Passive Aorist and contracted verbs along with predicative participle and the agent 
17. Passive Aorist and contracted verbs along with genitive absolutive 


18. Verbs δίδωμι, ἵστημι, ἡγοῦμαι (verbs in - ш and contracted) along with partitive genitive 
and genitive of comparison 


19. Verb Чотпиг and the Passive Aorist along with the predicative and the genitive absolutive 


20. Verb 'κεῖμαι᾽ and the Aorist Indicative along with conditional clauses and the embedded 
declarative clauses introduced by ὅτι 


21. The Aorist Infinitive along with coreference construction and the dative of reference 


22. Verb “пы” and noun ‘6 παῖς’ along with the relative clauses. 


Leaving aside the specific grammatical and syntactical phenomena the Moschopoulean 
schedography covers, a panoramic view of the whole work shows a larger scope and aim. 


Already in 1983 in his seminal article ‘Nota sulla schedografia di Moscopoulo e suoi precedent fino 
a Teodoro Prodromo, Bollettino dei Classici Ш.А (1983), 3-35, Carlo Gallavotti noticed a certain order of 
the 22 schede, with 1-6 being religious texts, 7-10 admonitory ones, 11 being an Aesopian fable, while 
schede 12-22 are of mythological content drawn from the beginning of the Iliad. He also surmised that 
the mixture of schedography with these texts must have been made during the 13" century. 


Manuel Moschopoulos selection and composition was indeed a decisive turning-point in 
the development of schedography. Having grammar as a primary goal in his mind, Moschopoulos 
succeeded in covering broader learning fields. Thus from the previous schedographic collections he 
drew 22 schede which cover the following sections: 


Schede 1-6 and 9 are of theological content. Demosthenes Strategopoulos in his article Ἡ 
παρουσία ὑμνογραφικῶν κειμένων στὶς σχεδογραφικὲς συλλογές: ἡ περίπτωση του κώδικα 
Lesbiacus Leimonos 91, Byzantina 33 (2013-2014), 75-87 expounds the use of hymnographical 
texts, unaltered or paraphrased, in schedographic collections. More specifically Strategopoulos 
identified schede 2, 3, 4 and 9, as very well-known hymnographical works from the liturgical books 
of the Greek Orthodox Church. In particular schedos 2 is a faithful reproduction of an apolytikion of 
Good Friday, schedos 3 is a very well-known kontakion on Saint George, schedos 4 is an apolytikion 
of the middle-Pentecost, schedos 9 is an enriched paraphrase of the apolytikion to the Holy Apostles 
adapted to the schedographic needs. 
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To Strategopoulos findings we can now add that schede 5 [Ἀνῆλθεν ὁΤησοῦς εἰςἹεροσόλυμα. ἔστι 
δὲ ἐν τῇ πόλει Ἱερουσαλὴμ στοὰ τοῦ Σολομῶντος, καὶ ἐν αὐτῇ κολυμβήθρα, ἣν ἄγγελος Κυρίου κατὰ 
καιρὸν διετάρασσε. καὶ ὁ πρῶτος ἐμβεβηκὼς ὑγιάζετο, καὶ τοῦ τρύχοντος νοσήματος, ἀπηλλάττετο. 
ἰδὼν τοιγαροῦν ἄνθρωπον παραλελυμένον, ᾠκτείρησεν αὐτόν, καὶ εἶπεν, ἆρον τὸ σὸν κλινίδιον, καὶ 
περιπάτει. καὶ τῷ λόγῳ εὐθέως ἠκουλούθει ἡ θεραπεία] and 6 [Δεικνὺς ὁ Χριστὸς ὅτι καὶ κατ’ ἀρχὰς 
τὸν ἄνθρωπον αὐτὸς ἐδημιούργησε, καὶ ἀπὸ χοὸς διήρτισε, πηλῷ καὶ νῦν χρησάμενος, ὀμματοῖ τὸν 
πεπηρωμένον, καὶ ὡς παντοδύναμος, τῶν ὠπῶν, ἤτοι τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν, τὸ φῶς αὐτῷ χαρίζεται] are 
paraphrases from the Second Gospel of John, chapters 5.1-9 and 9.11 respectively. 


Schede 1 [Κύριε Ἰησοῦ Χριστέ, 6 Θεὸς ἡμῶν, д ἀσπόρως εὐδοκήσας τεχθῆναι ἐκ τῆς ἁγίας 
Θεοτόκου καὶ ἀειπαρθένου Μαρίας, ταῖς πρεσβείαις αὐτῆς καὶ τοῦ χρυσορρήμονος Ἰωάννου φώτισον 
τὸν νοῦν τοῦ νέου τοῦ νῦν ἀρξαμένου τοῦ σχεδογραφεῖν, καὶ τὴν καταρχὴν εὐλόγησον τοῦ σχέδους] 
and 7 [Τοῦ σχεδογραφεῖν ἀρχόμενοι, οἱονεί τι βάθρον καὶ θεμέλιον κάλλιστόν τε καὶ ἰσχυρότατον, 
τὴν ὑμετέραν βοήθειαν ὦ τοῦ Σωτῆρος θειότατοι κήρυκες προβαλλόμεθα, ἐπικεκλημένοι τὴν ὑμῶν 
τῶν κορυφαίων τοῦ Χριστοῦ μαθητῶν, καὶ ἀρχηγῶν τῆς πίστεως ἀρωγήν: οἳ καὶ ἡμῖν ἀρήγοιτε, 
φῶς παρέχοντες γνώσεως, καὶ πᾶσαν στροφὴν ἑλιγματώδη τοῦ σχέδους θείητε εὐμαρῆ. ὑμῖν γὰρ 
ἀναθέμενοι τὴν ἐλπίδα, ἐγχειροῦμεν, τῷ τοιούτῳ ἐγχειρήματι] are prayers to Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Apostles Peter and Paul to assist the student in his difficult task to decipher the twisted and 
distorted schedographic texts according to the rules of grammar and syntax. 


As is well known, theological and religious texts were incorporated in the teaching process and 
were used for the teaching of Greek language from the elementary level onwards. Thus, the Psalms 
were used in the first stage, the ἱερὰ γράμματα, when pupils learn how to read and write, while in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the preparatory exercises to the course of rhetoric exercises, 
known as progymnasmata, could have religious themes” (see Mary Whitby, ‘Rhetorical Questions, in 
Liz James [ed.], A Companion to Byzantium (Chichester, 2010], pp. 239-50). 


Apart from the theological/religious schede (nos. 1-6 and 9) progymnasmata are represented 
in the Moschopulean textbook by schede 8, 11 and 22. These three texts represent the simplest 
exercises, listed in all extant Greek treatises on progymnasmata and attributed to Theon (1-2 AD), 
Hermogenes (2-3 AD), Aphthonius (4-5 AD) and Nicolaus of Myra (5 AD). Each of the three 
Moschopoulean schede represents a single category: chreia, myth and diegema. 


In 1930 and 1932 Francesco Sbordone, in his articles ‘Una citazione d’Isocrate nel codice 
Brancacciano IV A 5} Rivista Indo-Greco-Italica XIV (1930), 100-101 and ‘Recensioni retoriche 
delle favole esopiane Rivista Indo-Greco-Italica XVI (1932), 35-45 respectively, dealt with the 
presence of progymnasmata in the schedographic collections preserved in codex Neapolitanus 
Brancacianus IV A 5 (dated to the 155 century). Schedos 8 is a chreia ending with an admonition: 
Πόνοι γεννῶσι δόξαν, kai κάματοι προξενοῦσι ταινίας, ὥσπερ φησὶν ὁ Μέγας Βασίλειος. καὶ χωρὶς 
πόνων οὐδὲν κατορθοῦται χρηστόν: εἰ δὲ τοῦτο ἀληθές, πονεῖτε καὶ ὑμεῖς, καὶ φιλεῖτε τὴν μελέτην, 
καὶ τῇ ἀναγνώσει πρόσκεισθε, ἵνα σοφώτατοι γένησθε. 


Theon in his treatise underlined the multiple importance in the curriculum of the chreia, the first 
progymnasma in his own list: γυμνάζονται δὲ κατὰ τὰς χρείας τῇ ἀπαγγελίᾳ τῇ κλίσει τῇ ἐπιφωνήσει 
τῇ ἀντιλογίᾳ ἐπεκτείνομέν τε καὶ συστέλλομεν τὴν χρείαν, πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ἀνασκευάζομεν καὶ 
κατασκευάζομεν. Thus the chreia could perfectly fit in а grammar-course, since one of its benefits 
was the inflection and the declension of parts of the speech at the same time (e.g. article, adjectives, 
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nouns, verbs and participles). In this way the student could avail himself to a lesser or greater degree 
from the use of chreia according to the individual abilities and circumstances and the goals his 
teacher aimed to achieve. 


Schedos 11 is a myth with an epimythion at the end of the fable (in this case Aesopian): 
Αἴλουρος εἴσω χειᾶς κατοικιδίων ὀρνίθων δεδυκώς, καὶ ὠφὼς ὄρνιν νόσῳ αἰνῇ συνεχομένην, 
ἠρωτήκει ταύτην, πῶς ἔχεις; ἡ δὲ ἔφη, εἰ σὺ ἀπίῃς τῶν ἐνταῦθα τόπων, κρειττόνως ἔχω. οὕτω δὴ καὶ 
ἀνθρώποις ἡ παρουσία τῶν ἐχθρῶν ἀποθύμιος. 


Theon pointed out that myth, the second progymnasma in his list, as well as the chreia, 
has manifold advantages for the student: καὶ πολλαπλοῦν ἐστι, καὶ τοῦτο TO γύμνασμα: καὶ γὰρ 
ἀπαγγέλλομεν τὸν μῦθον καὶ κλίνομεν καὶ συμπλέκομεν αὐτὸν διηγήματι, καὶ ἐπεκτείνομεν καὶ 
συστέλλομεν, ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἐπιλέγειν αὐτῷ τινα λόγον, καὶ αὖ λόγου τινὸς προτεθέντος, μῦθον 
ἐοικότα αὐτῷ συμπλάσασθαι. Ἔτι δὲ πρὸς τούτοις ἀνασκευάζομεν καὶ κατασκευάζομεν. Thus the 
myth could also be used in the teaching of grammar since its simple content and diction would 
enable the student to overcome the difficulties of the comprehension of the text and focus on the 
grammatical and syntactical points the teacher aimed at clarifying and teaching. 


The schedos of the Aesopian fable in the Moschopoulean schedography precedes schede 12-21 
which draw their mythological content from the Iliad. In this way it is a transition and it acts as an 
intermediary link to the remaining part of the Moschopoulean manual. 


Schedos 22, the last one in the Moschopoulean composition, is a diegema, narration, with its 
topic drawn from Iliad 24.602-17: Νιόβη Ταντάλου θυγάτηρ ἦν: Ἀμφίονι δὲ ὠμευνέτει. ἐκ τούτου 
γοῦν ἐσχηκυῖα παῖδας ἓξ ἄρρενας, καὶ ἓξ θηλείας, καὶ ἐπὶ πλήθει παίδων ἐπαρθεῖσα, σκωπτκὸν 
λόγον ἵει πρὸς τὴν Λητώ, ὡς εὐδαιμονεστέρα λέγουσα γένοιτο. συνέβη γὰρ τὴν Λητὼ παῖδας 
δύο τετοκέναι, τὸν ἀκειρεκόμην Ἀπόλλωνα, καὶ τὴν κελαδεινὴν Ἄρτεμιν. μὴ φέρουσα γοῦν τὸν 
ὑβρισμὸν ἡ Λητώ, τοὺς αὐτῆς παῖδας ἀνῆκεν ἀφεικέναι τόξων ἰὸν κατὰ τέκνων Νιόβης. καὶ οὕτω 
φόνων ἔργον ἐγεγόνεισαν. θρηνούσης δὲ τῆς Νιόβης τὸ πάθος, ὁ Ζεὺς ᾠκτίσατο, καὶ εἰς λίθον 
ταύτην μετέβαλεν. ὅς, ὡς λόγος αἱρεῖ, πηγὰς δακρύων ἀφίησιν. 


According to Theon, ἀρεταὶ δὲ διηγήσεως τρεῖς, σαφήνεια, συντομία, πιθανότης while 
Aphthonius added also τὸν τῶν ὀνομάτων ἑλληνισμόν. Σαφήνεια and ἑλληνισμὸς τῶν ὀνομάτων 
justify the reason why diegema could perfectly fit in a grammar course. These virtues could only 
be achieved through the correct and exact use of the Attic Greek language, in other words through 
the mastery of grammar and the enrichment of vocabulary, two of the main goals of schedography. 


Scedos 10 is an admonition in order that the teacher encourages the students to be diligent Eye ἐπὶ 
λογισμῶν ὦ παῖ τὰ γραφόμενά σοι ῥησείδια καὶ λεξείδια, τὰ τιμιώτερα ὑπὲρ χρυσίον, καὶ προτιμώτερα 
ὑπὲρ μυριάδας ἀργυρίων: καὶ ἡδύτερα ὑπὲρ μέλι καὶ κηρίον. ταῦτα γάρ σε θήσει κλεινὸν καὶ ἀρίδηλον, 
καὶ ἀρίζηλον, καὶ ἀριδείκετον, καὶ ἐν βροτοῖς περιώνυμον. This schedos placed in the middle of the 
textbook, encourages the student in his efforts to acquire knowledge, which will compensate him for 
his hard work and labour earning honour and respect among his peers and society at large. Thus he 
should not hesitate or lose his faith in front of the difficulties he might face. 


The remaining schede 12-21 emanate from the Iliad. It is important to note that in cod. Neap. 
Branc. IV A 5, f. 72v, before these and other schede drawn fron the Iliad we read as a title in red ink: 
“ἀρχὴ τῶν ἑλληνικῶν oxedapiwv. The Moschopoulean schede are as follows: 12. Ὁ tod Πριάμου 
παῖς Αλέξανδρος τὰς ἀρχεκάκους ναῦς εἰληφώς, ἃς Φέρεκλος ἐτεκτήνατο, ἐπὶ τὸν τῶν Λακώνων 
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χῶρον κατέπλευσε. καὶ Ἑλένην τὴν τῆς Λήδας παῖδα, ў ὠμευνέτει νομίμως ὁ Ατρείδης Μενέλαος, 
ἡρπακώς, ἐπὶ τὴν οἰκείαν αὐτοῦ ᾧχετο ἄγων τὴν Ἴλιον καὶ Τροίαν κεκλημένην, καὶ ὠνομασμένην. 
καὶ πολλοῖς ὀλέθρου αἴτιος ἐγεγόνει. 13. Ἀχιλλεὺς ὁ Πηλείδης καὶ Αἰακίδης, ὁ Θέτιδος τῆς Νηρέως 
θυγατρὸς παῖς, ἀνδρειότατος ἦν τῶν Ἑλλήνων καὶ γενναιότατος. καὶ μέγα ὄφελος τοῖς Ἀργείοις, 
καὶ Ἀχαιοῖς ἐχρημάτιζε. καὶ τὴν στρατιὰν τῶν Τρώων ἐλύπει, κτείνων ἀφειδῶς καὶ ἀνοικτὶ τοὺς 
χερσὶ ταῖς αὐτοῦ περιπίπτοντας. 14. Ἀλέξανδρος ὁ Πριαμίδης, ὁ καὶ Πάρις ὠνομασμένος, καὶ Ἰδαῖος 
κεκλημένος, τὴν Λάκαιναν Ἑλένην ἡρπακώς, εἰς Ἴλιον ἐπανῄει. ὁ δὲ Ἀτρείδης Μενέλαος ὁ τῆς 
εἰρημένης ὁμευνέτης, ἐστράτευσεν ἐπὶ τὸν τῆς Ἰλίου τόπον μετὰ τοῦ ὁμαίμονος αὐτοῦ Αγαμέμνονος: 
καὶ ταύτην κατασκάψας ἐπανέζευξεν οἴκαδε. 15. Εἶχε μὲν ὁ Πριαμίδης Ἀλέξανδρος Ἑλένην τὴν 
ὁμευνέτιν Μενέλεῳ. ἣν ἐκ Λακεδαίμονος ἡρπακώς, ἐπὶ τὴν οἰκείαν αὐτοῦ ῴχετο ἄγων, τὴν Ἴλιον 
καὶ Τροίαν κεκλημένην καὶ ὠνομασμένην: ὁ δὲ ταύτης ὁμευνέτης Μενέλαος πλεῖστον στρατὸν 
συναγηοχὼς καὶ συνηθροικώς, καὶ στόλον οὐ ῥᾳδίως ἀριθμητὸν εἰληφώς, ἅμα τῷ ὁμαίμονι αὐτοῦ 
Ἀγαμέμνονι, ἐπὶ τὸν ἰλιακὸν ἐστράτευσε χῶρον. καὶ χρόνον ἐνναετῆ τὴν Τροίαν πολιορκήσας, 
τῷ δεκάτῳ ἔτει κατέσκαψεν. καὶ ὡς ἕδη κατήρειψε: καὶ πρὸς τὴν ἰδίαν πάλιν πατρίδα τὴν ἑαυτοῦ 
γυναῖκα λαβὼν ἐπανέζευξεν. 16.Ὁ μὲν Χρύσης μεθ’ ὑβρισμῶν σφοδρῶν ἀπεπέμφθη τῷ Ἀγαμέμνονι, 
τῷ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ θυγατέρα Χρυσηΐδα ζητεῖν. ἣν πολέμου νόμῳ πλήθη ᾿Αχαιῶν ἠρήκει, καὶ εἰδῶν 
εὖ ἔχουσαν, καὶ κάλλει νικῶσαν ἄλλων φῦλα γυναικῶν, τῷ βασιλεῖ Ἀγαμέμνονι ὡς καλλιστεῖον 
σκύλων πολεμικῶν ἐδεδώκει. μὴ λαβὼν δὲ τὸ αἰτεῖν ὁ γέρων, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιπλέον τῷ ὑβρισθῆναι δηχθείς, 
ἐπηρᾶτο τῷ Ἀπόλλωνι τῷ ἦξαι τῶν νηῶν. τουδὶ γὰρ ἱερεὺς ἐχρημάτιζε. καὶ πλείστων αἰλίνων αἴτιος, 
πλήθει Ἑλλήνων ἐγεγόνει. 17. Εἰπόντος καὶ εἰρηκότος τοῦ μάντεως, ὅτι διὰ τὸν προπηλακισμὸν 
τοῦ ἱερέως ὁ λοιμὸς τοῖς Ἀχαιοῖς ἐπεισέφρησε, καὶ τοῦ Αἰακίδου Ἀχιλλέως τὸν θεὸν κελεύσαντος 
ἐξιλάσκεσθαι, ὠργίσθη ὁ Πελοπίδης Ἀγαμέμνων, καὶ διηνέχθη πρὸς τὸν Ἀχιλλέα, καὶ αὐτοῦ τὸ γέρας 
ἀφείλετο τὴν Βρισηΐδα. ὁ δὲ λυπῶν πληροῦται, καὶ ὀργῇ καὶ μήνιδι βαρείᾳ, ὡς εἰκός, κατέχεται, καὶ 
τῆς συμμαχίας τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἀφίσταται. 18. Ὁ Ἀτρείδης Ἀγαμέμνων τὸν τῆς Χρησηΐδος ἔρωτα, τῶν 
στεμμάτων τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος προτιμότερον ἡγησάμενος, καὶ τῷ πατρὶ Χρύσῃ τὴν εἰρημένην παῖδα μὴ 
ἀποδούς, λοιμώδους ἀρρωστίας τοῖς Ἀχαιοῖς καθίσταται αἴτιος. ἣν ὀργισθεὶς ὁ Λητοΐδης, ἐπήνεγκε 
καὶ τῆς στρατιᾶς τὸ πλεῖστον διέφθειρεν. 19. Χρύσης διωχθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ Ἀτρείδου Ἀγαμέμνονος μεθ’ 
ὑβρισμῶν, εἶξεν ἀδημονῶν. πρὸς δὲ τὸν νηὸν τοῦ Απόλλωνος ἰών, καὶ πλεῖστα εὐξάμενος, ἠλείφει 
αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὸ πλήρη αἰλίνων ἀποφῆναι πλήθη Ἑλλήνων. ὠργισμένων δὲ kat’ ἀλλήλων Ἀχιλλέως καὶ 
Ἀγαμέμνονος, ὁ Νέστωρ ἐξαναστάς, τὸν λόγον τοῦτον ᾖσε τῶν θώκων, ὄντως γηθήσει Πρίαμος 
ἅμα παισίν, ἄλλοι τε Τρῶες, τῷ τοὺς κρείττονας τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἀντιφερίζειν. ἀλλά por πείθησθε 
γενναιότατοι ἐπεί γε νεώτατοι ἐστὲ τὸν χρόνον ἐμοὶ παραβαλλόμενοι, καὶ τὸν χόλον καταπαύσατε. 
20. Ἐννέα ἡμέρας ἡ λοιμώδης νόσος τοὺςΈλληνας ἐπεβόσκετο. καὶ πολλοὶ ἐξ αὐτῶν ἐν Αἴᾳ ἔκειντο 
ἀποθνήσκοντες. τῇ δεκάτῃ δ᾽ ἕῳ, Πηλείδης Ἀχιλλεὺς τὸν λαὸν συνήθροισε, καὶ τῶν λοιμῶν ἐζήτησε 
τὴν αἰτίαν. Κάλχας δὲ ὁ Θεστορίδης τὸ ἀληθὲς διεσάφησε, καὶ εἰρήκει ὅτι διὰ τὸν προπηλακισμὸν 
τοῦ ἱερέως, ὁ λοιμὸς τοῖς Ἀχαιοῖς ἐπεισέφρησε. καὶ οὐ παύσεται ὄλλων τὸ στρατόπεδον, εἰ μὴ τὴν 
Χρυσηΐδα τῷ πατρὶ οἱ Ἀχαιοὶ ἀποδώσουσιν. 21. Ἐστράτευσεν ἐπὶ τὸν τῆς Ἰλίου τόπον μετὰ τῶν 
λοιπῶν Ἀχαιῶν καὶ Διομήδης ὁ Αἰτωλός, καὶ προθύμως κατὰ τῶν Τρώων ἐξώρμησεν. εἶχε γὰρ ζῆλον 
τῶν πατρικῶν ἔργων, καὶ τὰς ἀριστείας τοῦ Τυδέως ἐπὶ λογισμῶν ἔστρεφε. καὶ περιφανὴς кат” 
ἐκεῖνον γενέσθαι ἱμείρετο, καὶ τρόπαια ἐγεῖραι ἐν αἴᾳ τῶν πολεμίων, καὶ δεῖξαι ὅσον βαρβάρων 
Ἕλληνες ὑπέρτεροι φρονήσει τε καὶ τῇ κατὰ πόλεμον ἐμπειρίᾳ. These schede are actually prose 
paraphrases of Homeric passages, which either summarise the whole story of the Iliad in different 
versions and styles or present an important single episode from the Iliad, but at any rate either of 
them are of great importance for the teaching of both poetry and rhetoric. 
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Paraphrase was the 15" progymnasma in Theon's list. Michael Roberts in his study of Biblical 
Epic and Rhetorical Paraphrase in Late Antiquity (Liverpool, 1985) refers mainly to two kinds of 
paraphrase, the grammatical and the rhetorical one, with comprehension or style as the primary 
goal of each one of them. Roberts also pointed out that the grammatical paraphrase was used either 
as ‘an exercise written by the student to demonstrate his understanding of a particular passage of 
poetry or as an exegetical tool by the teacher to aid the student’s comprehension of a passage with 
Homer being the favourite subject of it. According to Theon, ... τῇ παραφράσει χρησόμεθα ёл” 
ἀρχῆς... ὅταν ἕξιν τινὰ περιποιησώµεθα underlying in this way that the exercise of paraphrase could 
be used from the very beginning depending on the student’s competence (cf. Roberts, p.13). 


All these schede - progymnasmata underline the essential and central role in the curriculum 
that the teaching of rhetoric held. The summarised way though the story of the Iliad is afforded 
could perfectly serve also as an introduction to the teaching of poetry, familiarising the students 
with the topic of the set-text of the Iliad. The thread running through all of the schede was grammar, 
the τέχνη τεχνῶν καὶ ἐπιστήμη ἐπιστημῶν, the foundation of all sciences. 


Itis clear therefore that Moschopoulos selected and successfully intertwined in his schedography 
material of theological, Homeric, rhetorical content which could be adapted to the needs of different 
courses. This reminds us of Psellos poems on religion, grammar and law composed for Emperor 
Michael VII Doukas (1071-1078) and which, as Walker in his article (“Michael Psellos on rhetoric: 
a translation and commentary on Psellos synopsis of Hermogenes, Rhetoric Society Quarterly 
31 [2001], 5-40) had aptly noticed, ‘reflected a curricular sequence beginning from elementary 
religion-lessons ... proceeding thence to the ancient arts of grammar and rhetoric, and thence 
to law, and finally to medicine. Whether Psellos endeavour and example exercised influence on 
Moschopoulos composing his schedographic work remains to be attested. What is clear, however, 
is that even though Moschopoulos’ Περὶ σχεδῶν was used for less advanced courses than Psellos’ 
poems, Moschopoulos enhanced the utility of his manual securing thus a place not only in the 
curriculum of his own times but well beyond. 
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Gli Erotemata di Manuele Moscopulo nella tradizione grammaticale greca 


LArs di Dionisio Trace, nella forma in cui è stata tramandata, ha avuto una straordinaria 
influenza sulla composizione dei manuali grammaticali successivi. I suoi capitoli iniziali trattano degli 
argomenti introduttivi alle parti del discorso, dando definizioni della γραμματική, della ἀνάγνωσις, 
del τόνος, della στιγμή, della ῥαψῳδία, dello στοιχεῖον, della συλλαβή, della λέξις; seguono le 
trattazioni delle singole parti del discorso (ὄνομα, ῥῆμα, µετοχή, ἄρθρον, ἀντωνυμία, πρόθεσις, 
ἐπίρρημα, σύνδεσμος), di impostazione teorica e prive della descrizione della morfologia flessiva, 
necessaria alla comprensione delle strutture della lingua. Evidentemente, il manuale di Dionisio 
doveva fornire essenzialmente la griglia entro cui distribuire la varia fenomenologia grammaticale 
oggetto di trattazione all’interno della attività didattica che si esplicava nella scuola. Un elemento 
di questa griglia era costituito dalla sintetica indicazione delle terminazioni nominativali dei nomi: 


темка ἀρσενικῶν ὀνομάτων кот’ εὐθεῖαν καὶ ἑνικὴν πτῶσιν στοιχεῖά ἐστι πέντε: у È p 
oy, οἷον Δίων, Φοῖνιξ, Νέστωρ, Πάρις, Πέλοψ. θηλυκῶν δὲ ὀκτώ-αηων č p o y, οἷον 
Μοῦσα, Ἑλένη, Κλειώ, χελιδών, ἕλιξ, μήτηρ, Θέτις, λαῖλαψ. οὐδετέρων dè ἕξ-αινρσυ, 
οἷον ἅρμα, μέλι, δένδρον, ὕδωρ, δέπας, δόρυ. τινὲς δὲ προστιθέασι καὶ τὸ ο, οἷον ἄλλο. 
Δυικῶν δὲ τρία᾽ a ғ w, οἷον Ἀτρείδα, Ἕκτορε, φίλω. Πληθυντικῶν δὲ τέσσαρα: to a η, 
οἷον gidot, Extopes, βιβλία, βέλη (GG, I. 1, pp. 15-16). 


Fu Teodosio Alessandrino (IV sec.) a costruire il complesso edificio dei canoni, individuando 
35 ὀνόματα maschili, 12 femminili e 9 neutri che potevano esemplificare tutta la varia fenomenologia 
clitica della lingua: si tratta di un sistema che ebbe un successo duraturo e assoluto nella scuola 
bizantina, e fu per questo sottoposto alla minuta esegesi di Giorgio Cherobosco (IX sec.), il cui 
commentario suggellò, col dispiegamento di un ampio tessuto normativo, l'opera del predecessore. 
La teoria relativa alla morfologia del nome rimase impiantata sui canoni teodosiani per gran parte 
del millennio bizantino. Ma è chiaro che essa richiedeva un grande sforzo mnemonico per acquisire 
tutta la lunga serie di nomi canonici, distinti secondo la terminazione del nominativo, in base ai quali 
sarebbe stato possibile declinare qualunque altro nome. Il procedimento era complicato per il fatto 
che i singoli nomi andavano memorizzati insieme con le caratteristiche proprie di ognuno, ma una 
volta padroneggiato il complesso sistema di regole, esso veniva a costituire quasi un insieme di caselle 
nelle quali tutti gli altri vocaboli potevano automaticamente essere collocati. Se consideriamo, per 
esempio, il primo canone maschile (Αἴας), con la regola annessa per la formazione del genitivo (τὰ εἰς 
ας καθαρὸν ὀνόματα δισύλλαβα βαρύτονα µακροκατάληκτα διὰ τοῦ vt κλίνεται), si può facilmente 
comprendere come l'indicazione delle proprietà di questo canone consenta di riportare ad esso, e 
quindi alla declinazione con genitivo in -oc, tutti i vocaboli con quelle specifiche caratteristiche 
formali, che li distinguono daquelle enunciate per il secondo canone (κοχλίας), con la medesima 
terminazione nominativale, ma che, facendo parte dei nomi εἰς ας καθαρὸν ὑπὲρ δύο συλλαβὰς 
ἁπλᾶ βαρύτονα, presenta invece il genitivo in -ov; e allo stesso modo, il canone ottavo dei femminili 
(λαμπάς) prevede il genitivo in -δος proprio di tutti i femminili in -ac così come il canone nono 
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(φιλότης) quello in -τος perché τὰ εἰς της θηλυκὰ μονογενῆ διὰ τοῦ τος κλίνεται. Lo svantaggio 
della memorizzazione di questa mole di osservazioni era in qualche modo compensato dal fatto 
che la declinazione di tutti i vocaboli, riconducibili a quelli dei canoni, era resa quasi automatica. 
Non occorreva, insomma, l'ausilio di alcuno ulteriore strumento per ottenere ragguagli relativi alla 
formazione dei casi partendo dal nominativo, e d'altro canto in una certa misura era possibile anche 
il processo inverso, per il quale si risaliva alla terminazione del nominativo da quelle degli altri casi. 


Un punto di svolta che condurrà agli sviluppi rivoluzionari della teoria morfologica a cavallo 
fra XIV e XV secolo è rintracciabile nella grammatica di Teodoro Prodromo, di cui finora è passata 
inosservata l'innovazione rilevante che egli introduce nel sistema dei canoni. Teodoro infatti, che 
compone un manuale associando ai capitoli sulle singole parti del discorso (con la trattazione in 
prima posizione di articoli, pronomi, preposizioni, avverbi e congiunzioni), secondo il modello 
dionisiano, la discussione dei canoni teodosiani, formula - a quanto pare per la prima volta, 
circa due secoli prima di Nilo Diassorino, a cui Hilgard invece la assegna (GG, IV. 1, p. LIV) - la 
fondamentale distinzione, ai fini della corretta e immediata individuazione delle declinazioni, tra 
nomi imparisillabi e nomi parisillabi. Per quanto concerne gl'imparisillabi: 


ἅπασα τοίνυν κλίσις ὀνομάτων ἐκ τῆς εὐθείας εἰς τὴν γενικὴν κλινομένη καὶ τρεπομένη 
[...] ἢ περιττοσυλλάβως γίνεται ἢ ἰσοσυλλάβως: εἰ μὲν οὖν περιττοσυλλάβως, ἄθρει 
μοι τὴν ἀκολουθίαν: τηνικαῦτα γὰρ ἐκ μὲν τῆς εὐθείας ἡ γενικὴ γίνεται καὶ λήγει ἐξ 
ἀνάγκης εἰς ος, ἐκ δὲ τῆς γενικῆς ἡ δοτικὴ πάλιν γίνεται καὶ λήγει καὶ αὐτὴ ἐξ ἀνάγκης 
εἰςι ἐκφωνούμενον κτλ.; 


sui parisillabi: 


τῶν τοίνυν ἰσοσυλλάβως κλινομένων ὀνομάτων ἐκ μὲν τῆς εὐθείας ἡ γενικὴ γίνεται 
καὶ λήγει ὡς ἐπιτοπλεῖστον εἰς ου, ἐνίοτε δὲ καὶ εἰς α, ὡς Λουκᾶς Λουκᾶ καὶ Θωμᾶς 
Θωμᾶ: ἐκ δὲ τῆς γενικῆς ἡ δοτικὴ κανονίζεται, καὶ ὅταν μὲν εἰς μακρὸν φωνῆεν λήγῃ, 
ἀντίστοιχον «ἔχειξ», ἔχει δὲ ἀεὶ τὸ ι ὑποκατωγραφόμενον καὶ μὴ ἐκφωνούμενον κτλ. 


E da osservare che Teodoro comprende nei parisillabi, come si ricava dalla successiva 
trattazione dei canoni, i nomi maschili in -ας -ης, quelli maschili е femminili in -ος, 1 neutri in -ov 
e i femminili in -a -n, e che vanno quindi idealmente integrate - a meno che lomissione non sia 
addebitabile a una lacuna nella trasmissione -, al fianco della desinenza genetivale -ov, le desinenze 
del genitivo dei femminili -ας -ης. 


Quanto alla serie dei canoni, va qui precisato che la grammatica di Teodoro aggiunge un 
dato alle osservazioni di Pertusi relativamente agli Erotemata anonimi tramandati in manoscritti 
dislocati fra XII e XIV-XV sec. Teodoro opera infatti alcuni accorpamenti: il canone VI Ἡρακλῆς 
viene inglobato nel У come osservazione conclusiva (τὸ γὰρ Ἡρακλῆς καὶ τὸ Περικλῆς ἐπεὶ ἀπὸ 
οὐδετέρου ὀνόματος σύγκειται τοῦ κλέος διὰ τοῦ εος καὶ ταῦτα ποιοῦσι τὴν γενικήν. Ἡρακλέος 
γὰρ καὶ Περικλέος λέγομεν), ma ὁ anche omessa sul margine la relativa numerazione, che pertanto, 
rispetto a quella teodosiana, scende di un'unità. I canoni maschili assommano in questo modo a 
34, ben prima di quanto attestino sia Moscopulo sia gli Erotemata anonimi del Marc. gr. X. 41, 
contenuti in un manoscritto del XIV sec. (si noti che la numerazione in Goettling, editore della 
grammatica di Prodromo, è erronea). Inoltre tratta di ὄφις, canone VIII teodosiano, all’interno del 
VI (Πάρις), e di πλοῦς, canone XIV, nel canone XIII (βοῦς). Anche Teodoro sostituisce nel canone 
IV dei femminili τρυγών al teodosiano τρήρων e nel У dei neutri δέλεαρ a ἧπαρ. 
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Lassunzione della distinzione di imparisillabi e parisillabi come criterio per stabilire il tipo 
di declinazione ritorna, come si é detto, in Nilo Diassorino. A f. 22r del ms. Magdalen. 1447 della 
Biblioteka Uniwersytecka di Wroclaw egli infatti così si esprime: 


γίνωσκε ὅτι πολλοὶ κανόνες εἰσὶν ἀρσενικοὶ κύριοι, ἀφ᾽ ὧν εἰσὶν οἱ κυριώτεροι δύο, 
ὁ Αἴας καὶ ὁ κοχλίας τοῦ μὲν Αἴαντος ἡ γενικὴ περιττοσυλλαβεῖ, τοῦ δὲ κοχλίου 
ἰσοσυλλαβεῖ. πάντα γοῦν τὰ ὀνόματα, εἴτε ἀρσενικοῦ γένους εἰσὶν εἴτε θηλυκοῦ εἴτε 
οὐδετέρου, ἢ ἰσοσυλλαβοῦσι, γίνωσκε, καὶ κλίνονται ὡς ὁ κοχλίας καὶ ἔχουσι καὶ τοὺς 
κανόνας τοῦ κοχλίου, πλὴν τῶν γενικῶν αὐτῶν τῶν ἑνικῶν: ἐκεῖναι γὰρ ἰδίους ἔχουσι 
κανόνας (il riferimento è ai nomi femminili in -a -r con genitivo in -ας о -ης, l'unica 
desinenza che li differenzi dai maschili in -aç -nç ): εἴτε περιττοσυλλαβοῦσιν, ὡς ὁ Αἴας, 
καὶ ἔχουσι τοὺς κανόνας τοῦ Αἴαντος. Γίνωσκε ὅτι Av περιττοσυλλαβῇ ἡ γενικὴ τοῦ 
ὀνόματος, ἡ δοτικὴ ἔνι πάντοτε διὰ τοῦ ι, καὶ ἡ αἰτιατικὴ διὰ τοῦ a, καὶ ἡ εὐθεῖα τῶν 
πληθυντικῶν διὰ τῆς ες ψιλόν, οἷον τῷ Αἴαντι, τὸν Αἴαντα, οἱ Αἴαντες: εἰ δὲ ἰσοσυλλαβεῖ, 
ἡ δοτικὴ ἔνι ἀνεκφώνητος, ἢ εἰς α, ὡς τῷ κοχλίᾳ, ἢ εἰς η, ὡς τῷ Χρύσῃ, ἢ εἰς ω μέγα, ὡς 
τῷ πλόῳ, ἔχει δὲ καὶ τὴν αἰτιατικὴν ἀεὶ μετὰ τοῦ v, ὡς τὸν κοχλίαν, καὶ τὴν εὐθεῖαν τῶν 
πληθυντικῶν εἰς αι δίφθογγον, ὡς τὸ οἱ κοχλίαι. 


Gli Erotemata di Moscopulo entrano nel panorama della storia della grammatica bizantina 
senza apportare, essenzialmente, elementi significativi, soprattutto se si considera il contributo 
innovativo di Teodoro Prodromo, ma anzi, inserendosi nel solco della pura tradizione teodosiana. 
Il titolo ha in genere una formulazione pressappoco identica a quella che si legge, per esempio, nel 
Neap. II D 13, di mano di Giovanni Roso: ἀρχὴ σὺν θεῷ ἁγίῳ τῶν ἐρωτημάτων διορθωθέντων παρὰ 
τοῦ σοφωτάτου καὶ λογιωτάτου κυροῦ Μανουὴλ τοῦ Μοσχοπούλου. Isolati i casi in cui esso includa 
altre indicazioni: così nel Bern. 316 gli Erotemata vengono definiti βραχυνθέντα. E in effetti, come 
già aveva osservato Hilgard, il manuale di Moscopulo si presenta come una redazione rielaborata 
ma anche ridotta della produzione erotematica precedente - in particolare, Hilgard esamina gli 
Erotemata contenuti nel Guelf. Gud. gr. 112 -, a cui, tra l'altro, risale la suddivisione tra κανών e 
παράδειγµα che ritorna in Moscopulo ma che è assente in Teodoro Prodromo: il κανών fornisce 
il modello nominale per la declinazione, il παράδειγµα è l'esempio di un nome con terminazione 
uguale a quella del nome canonico ma che può essere soggetto a diversa declinazione in virtù di 
peculiarità accentuative o quantitative o morfologiche. 


Lopera di Moscopulo presenta aspetti che ne garantiranno un solido successo, destinato a 
durare anche dopo l'apparizione delle fortunate grammatiche umanistiche composte dai Bizantini che 
operarono in Italia. Per quanto riguarda l'articolazione della materia, anche Moscopulo, seguendo il 
modello di Dionisio Trace, dedica la sezione iniziale del suo manuale alla definizione di προσῳδίαι, 
τέχνη, στιγµή, γραμματική, στοιχεῖον, συλλαβή, λέξεις e λόγος, e alla esposizione delle otto parti del 
discorso. La seconda ampia sezione comprende invece la trattazione dei canoni teodosiani - anche in 
questo caso ridotti di un'unità per lomissione del ΝΤ Ἡρακλῆς -, il cui impianto include informazioni 
etimologiche e grammaticali - particolarmente ampie nei primi canoni maschili - inclini alla tecnica 
degli epimerismi e non strettamente funzionali alla comprensione della morfologia del singolo nome- 
canone. A scopo di esemplificazione riporto qui l'esposizione del XV canone (XVI teodosiano), quale 
si legge nelleditio princeps del 1493, curata da Demetrio Calcondila: 
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πόθεν γέλως; παρὰ TO χέω, χέλως, καὶ τροπῇ TOD x εἰς y, γέλως: ὁ γὰρ γέλως ἀπὸ διακεχυμένης 
ψυχῆς γίνεται. Τὸ γε ψιλὸν ἐκ τοῦ χέω: τὰ διὰ τοῦ εω ῥήματα δυνάμενα ἐπὶ δευτέρου καὶ τρίτου 
προσώπου συναίρεσιν ἐπιδέξασθαι διὰ τοῦ ε ψιλοῦ γράφονται, οἷον χέω, χέεις χεῖς, ῥέω, ῥέεις ῥεῖς, 
Céw, ζέεις ζεῖς, πλέω, τὸ μετὰ νεὼς θάλατταν περῶ, πλέεις πλεῖς καὶ ἕτερα. Τὰ δὲ μὴ δυνάμενα 
ἐπὶ δευτέρου καὶ τρίτου προσώπου συναίρεσιν ἐπιδέξασθαι διὰ τῆς αι διφθόγγου γράφονται, 
οἷον παλαίω, λιλαίομαι, τὸ ἐπιθυμῶ, καὶ ἕτερα. Πῶς κλίνεται; Τοῦ γέλωτος. Ὁ κανών: τῶν εἰς ως 
ἀρσενικῶν βαρυτόνων τὰ μὲν βραχείᾳ παραληγόμενα διὰ τοῦ τος κλίνονται, γέλως γέλωτος, νέπως 


e 


νέπωτος, τὰ δὲ μακρᾷ διὰ καθαροῦ τοῦ ος, Μίνως Μίνωος, ἥρως ἥρωος. 


Παράδειγμα 


» 


Πόθεν ἥρως; Παρὰ τὸ ἥρως κατὰ Πλάτωνα: γεγόνασι yap, φησί, oi ἥρωες ἀπὸ ἥρωτος, ἢ 
θεοῦ πρὸς θνητὴν ἢ θνητοῦ πρὸς θεάν, ἢ παρὰ τὸ εἴρειν τὸ λέγειν, ὅτι, φησί, σοφοὶ ἦσαν 
οἱ ἥρωες καὶ ῥήτορες καὶ δεινοὶ καὶ διαλεκτικοὶ καὶ ἱκανοὶ ἐρωτᾶν. Ἐπὶ τῷ η δασεῖαν᾽ τὸ 
η ἐπιφερομένου τοῦ р μετὰ φυσικῆς μακρᾶς δασύνεται, εἰ μὴ ἐγκλίσεως εἴη, οἷον ρα, 
ἥρως, Ἡρώδης: ἐγκλίσεως εἴρηται διὰ τὸ ἠρήρειστο καὶ ἤρα ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐπεθύμει: ταῦτα 
γὰρ ψιλοῦνται ὡς ἀπὸ ἐγκλίσεως ὄντα. Τὸ η ἀπὸ τοῦ ἔρως κατὰ τροπὴν τοῦ ε εἰς η. 


La terza sezione della grammatica ὁ dedicata al verbo. Moscopulo riprende la ripartizione 
in 13 coniugazioni, di cui 6 dei verbi baritoni, 3 dei perispomeni e 4 dei verbi in -μι, che risale 
a Dionisio ed era stata accolta da Cherobosco, ricorrendo alla medesima esemplificazione, fatta 
salva la sostituzione nei verbi della quinta coniugazione di ψάλλω a πέλω di Cherobosco e πάλλω 
di Dionisio e l'aggiunta per i verbi di sesta di ἀκούω. L'esposizione dei singoli tempi dell'indicativo 
attivo e passivo di τύπτω - cui tiene dietro quella dei tempi dell'infinito - e dei tempi dei vari modi 
(imperativo, ottativo e congiuntivo, di ognuno dei quali si presentano le forme attive e passive) è 
chiusa dalla trattazione dei participi. Segue l'analisi delle singole coniugazioni, per ognuna delle 
quali viene preso in considerazione un verbo paradigmatico (I dei baritoni λείβω, П πλέκω, Ш 
ἐλεύθω, IV ὀρύσσω, V σπείρω, VI ἀκούω, I dei perispomeni ποιέω, II βοάω, III χρυσόω, I dei 
verbi in μι τίθημι, II ἵστημι, III δίδωμι, IV ζεύγνυμι). In realtà ἐλεύθω, costruito analogicamente, 
sostituisce uno dei tre esempi canonici per la III coniugazione (ἄδω, πλήθω, ἀνύτω) perché consente 
di esemplificare le forme 'attiche: Gli Erotemata sono chiusi dalle tavole delle flessioni dei canoni 
maschili, femminili e neutri, seguiti ognuno dal relativo paradigma, e dei verbi, la cui serie varia da 
manoscritto a manoscritto e nelleditio princeps, che presenta le sole forme di τύπτω (al quale, negli 
esemplari più completi, come nel Vat. Reg. gr. 145, segue la flessione di un verbo di ognuna delle 
coniugazioni, da λείβω а ζεύγνυμι, secondo gli Erotemata anonimi del Marc. gr. X. 41). 


Il manuale di Moscopulo, sostanzialmente, non fa quindi che riprendere testi erotematici 
elaborati da anonimi maestri che condensavano, rendendola più funzionale alla pratica didattica, 
la tradizionale, vasta materia grammaticale, articolandola nella scansione di domanda e risposta 
per agevolarne l'apprendimento mnemonico. Moscopulo suggella col suo nome - col nome 
di un grande maestro e filologo impegnato tenacemente nella preservazione della letteratura 
classica e della sua lingua - un genere grammaticale che aveva ormai due secoli di vita, in modo 
non diverso dalla schedografia, di cui, pure, egli diverrà il più illustre rappresentante. Tramite la 
sua figura gli strumenti piü recenti per mantenere efficiente a Bisanzio la faticosa trasmissione 
del greco arcaizzante, elaborati per adeguare i materiali antichi a nuove esigenze didattiche e a 
nuove, piü delicate, dinamiche culturali, trovarono un accesso definitivo e autorevole nella scuola 
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e si impiantarono stabilmente nel curriculum di studi dell'ultima Bisanzio. Il loro impiego - cui 
evidentemente si potevano aggiungere i trattati sintattici di Planude, Michele Sincello, Gregorio di 
Corinto o Giovanni Glica - accompagnava il lungo e impegnativo training sui testi, le cui modalità 
ci sfuggono ancora quasi del tutto, pur costituendo il basilare processo che garantiva di conseguire 
familiarità con le strutture sintattiche e le movenze stilistiche del greco antico. Sotto questo aspetto, 
potrebbe dare risultati molto utili prendere in esame i testi contenuti nelle antologie scolastiche 
bizantine di livello secondario - e anche in questo campo l'opera di Moscopulo ebbe grande influenza 
-, sia in sé e per sé, per le loro caratteristiche formali, al fine di individuare i punti di contatto 
con gli aspetti linguistici della produzione bizantina in lingua dotta, sia per le osservazioni lato 
sensu grammaticali contenute nei commenti ‘tecnologici’ che spesso accompagnano le sillogi e che 
possono fornire elementi idonei a riconoscere i canali di trasmissione delle competenze linguistiche 
di quanti ricorrevano al greco arcaizzante. In definitiva, la lingua della produzione di età paleologa, 
che più che mai nella storia letteraria di Bisanzio dà prova di aderire al modello formale delle 
opere classiche, andrebbe sottoposta ad analisi attente proprio nel rapporto mimetico che ha con 
quest'ultime, e le opere comprese nelle antologie scolastiche potrebbero essere da questo punto di 
vista un facile parametro di riferimento. Se da un lato Moscopulo ci dà un valido ausilio per ciò che 
concerne la sistemazione della dottrina morfologica, dall'altro, in assenza di documentazione ‘in 
atto di provenienza scolastica - anche se in una certa misura le recollectae degli allievi occidentali 
dei maestri Bizantini possono offrirci utili spunti di riflessione -, è la commisurazione della lingua 
dei testi con quella degli auctores a poter fare emergere quanto - se non é possibile come - la lezione 
di questi fu correttamente trasmessa ai loro epigoni nella scuola bizantina. 
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Atticismo ed excerpta lessicografici in miscellanee erudite 
durante l'età paleologa 


§. 1. Negli studi sulla civiltà letteraria di Bisanzio il termine ‘atticismo è invalso a designare 
una speciale attitudine arcaizzante linguistico-stilistica, riscontrabile nell’ambito della Hochsprache 
gia tra Х-ХП sec., e solo parzialmente sovrapponibile all'omonimo movimento del I-II sec. d.C., 
sia per i mutati presupposti ideologici, sia per le forme più variegate che esso assunse: molto più 
ampio il canone ideale di autori-modello o ritenuti esemplari (da Omero ai Padri della Chiesa e 
oltre) rispetto alle selezioni puristiche operate da lessicografi come Frinico o Polluce, più pervasiva 
l'ossessione per il recupero di tratti ortografici, morfologici e lessicali caduti in disuso e veicolati 
come arcaismi consapevoli, talora associati a forme ipercaratterizzanti e solo astrattamente possibili 
nei modelli. Siffatta attitudine si riverberava, sul piano concreto, nella capacità dei singoli autori 
di operare una vera e propria ‘mimesi’ dei modelli del passato, con gradazioni ed esiti diversi nelle 
differenti epoche. 


Tuttavia, proprio le mutate circostanze culturali e ideologiche, per cui gli scriventi avevano un 
approccio concorrenziale agli autori del passato in quanto esponenti di una tradizione alla quale essi 
stessi sentivano di appartenere (il che spiega perché personaggi come Psello o Gregorio di Cipro 
entrarono in talune selezioni antologiche accanto a Sinesio o Libanio), consigliano di registrare il 
fenomeno come un revival arcaizzante (vd. Rollo 2008, 438), limitando eventualmente l’uso del 
termine ‘atticismo’ al solo periodo in cui esso subì una decisa spinta in avanti, ovvero all'epoca 
paleologa, caratterizzata da fenomeni politico-culturali ben precisi: la restaurazione dell'impero dopo 
la parentesi di Nicea, il recupero dei ‘classici’ sia sul piano della produzione libraria sia sul versante 
letterario-filologico, una più scaltrita sensibilità lessicale; tali fatti dilatarono lattitudine arcaizzante 
portandola a dimensioni mai prima di allora toccate, con casi estremi di mimetismo linguistico nei 
confronti dei Musterautoren che hanno tratto in inganno persino gli studiosi moderni: il caso più 
noto in merito è costituito da due orazioni a lungo circolanti nel corpus di Elio Aristide, autore di 
ampia fortuna a Bisanzio, e solo in tempi relativamente recenti smascherate come il prodotto della 
raffinata mimesi letteraria operata da Tommaso Magistro (cfr. Lenz 1963, 1-66 e Gaul 2011, 403). 


Il dominio della lingua attica si poneva al traguardo di un percorso di studio che dall'istruzione 
elementare conduceva alla retorica e alla lettura dei modelli, come Platone, Tucidide, un gruppo di 
retori e oratori che includevano Demostene, Elio Aristide, Sinesio, Libanio, e Padri della Chiesa 
come Gregorio di Nazianzo. Attraverso questi studi il retore doveva essere in grado di comporre 
declamazioni e pezzi di bravura oratoria, a volte commissionati da membri dellelite intellettuale e 
politica dell'epoca con i quali affascinare uditorio e lettori. Non infrequenti sono i giudizi di valore 
che si leggono sull’abilità stilistico-lessicale dei grandi intellettuali dell'epoca: Niceforo Gregora 
(Hist.Rom. 1.163.12-14) diceva di Giorgio/Gregorio di Cipro che τὴν Ἀττικίζουςαν γλῶςεαν ἐκείνην, 
πάλαι πολὺν ἤδη χρόνον λήθης κρυβέντα βυθοῖς, φύσεως δεξιότητι καὶ φιλοπονίᾳ τελεωτέρᾳ πρὸς 
φῶς ἤγαγε; sezioni scelte delle sue epistole furono incluse in collezioni di excerpta come 1Ῥοδωνιά 
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di Macario Crisocefalo (di cui é latore il Marc. gr. 452 allestito tra 1328 e 1336: cfr. Turyn 1972, 
156-164) o in lessici quasi coevi di tenore prescrittivo come il c.d. Lexicon Vindobonense opera di 
Andrea Lopadiota nei primi decenni del XIV sec. (cfr. per ultimo Gaul 2008, 182-184), a riprova 
della percezione che t Bizantini della generazione successiva ebbero del virtuosimo di Gregorio, 
inserito idealmente all’interno di una tradizione continua. 


$. 2. Meno noti sono invece i processi concreti avviati all'interno dell'istruzione superiore che 
consentivano il raggiungimento di tali competenze: se infatti il presupposto iniziale è costituito 
da una perseverante e incessante attività di lettura e introiezione dei ‘modelli, sul piano pratico 
occorrevano strumenti di consultazione e di lavoro come dizionari atticisti, repertori ortografici, 
lessicali ed esegetici, antologie di pezzi ritenuti esemplari; poiché la composizione in prosa 
necessitava non solo del lessico, ma anche della sicura padronanza dei tratti morfologico-sintattici 
della lingua, questi andavano estrapolati dai modelli, inventariati e raccolti secondo determinati 
criteri di organizzazione dei lemmi. 


Genesi, composizione (fonti utilizzate, modalità di assemblaggio dei materiali) e trasmissione 
di molti di questi strumenti restano ancora in larga misura da chiarire, così come andrebbero 
indagate incisivamente le tipologie grafiche e librarie adottate, identificati i copisti e gli ambienti di 
produzione e circolazione dei libri. All’interno di questa galassia di testi, si isolano, almeno a grandi 
linee, tre raggruppamenti: 


i) lessici e repertori atticisti generali e/o particolari (come i lessici sintattici, sia nominali sia 
verbali) dallo statuto ‘autoriale ben delineato, ossia ascritti dalla tradizione a eruditi come Massimo 
Planude, Giovanni Glici, Costantino Armenopulo, Andrea Lopadiota, Tommaso Magistro, 
Giorgio Lacapeno. Tra di essi ebbero una vasta diffusione il περὶ ευντάξεως di Massimo Planude 
(ed. in Bachmann 1828, 105-166; comprendeva trattazione generale delle otto parti del discorso, 
interrogative, articolo, pronome, participio e congiunzioni); il περὶ ὀρθότητος ουντάξεως di Giovanni 
Glici (ed. in Jahn 1839; era organizzato per singoli zetemata su reggenze casi, participi, solecismi e 
barbarismi); il περὶ τῆς ευντάξεως τῶν ῥημάτων πρὸς τὰ ὀνόματα καὶ τῶν ἄλλων μετὰ προθέσεων 
di Costantino Armenopulo (ed. in Hermann 1801 353-421 e Guida 2000). Del tutto peculiare è il 
caso di Giorgio Lacapeno, a cui si deve l'allestimento di commentari lessicografico-grammaticali 
alla propria raccolta epistolare: questa fu dotata di glosse esplicative interlineari e di Epimerismi di 
matrice sintattico-morfologico-etimologica a singoli lemmi che seguivano il testo stesso di ciascuna 
epistola; si tratta di un'opera a metà tra l'istruzione media di stampo grammaticale-etimologico 
(peculiare ad esempio dei commentari approntati da Manuele Moscopulo) e l'istruzione superiore 
a cui mira la parte sintattico-stilistica (vd. Lindstam 1910 e Nuti 2014, 202-204). 


ii) antologie scolastiche di larga diffusione e dall'assetto interno stabile, come quella isolata 
da Carlo Gallavotti: legata ai nomi di Massimo Planude e Manuele Moscopulo essa comprendeva 
(i) una selezione delle Imagines di Filostrato Maggiore (I 1-26), (ii) la c.d Sylloge Vaticana (circa 
70 epigrammi desunti dal primo libro della scelta antologica di Planude), (iii) il poemetto sulle 
terme pitiche ascritto a Paolo Silenziario e (iv) un florilegio di estratti da Marco Aurelio e Eliano 
(panoramica aggiornata in Canart 2011). 


iii) raccolte - sotto forma di zibaldone erudito - di testualità autonome di varia estensione (dalla 
singola pericope/sintagma isolato allestratto di varie linee di testo), in cui excerpta di autori classici 
e bizantini si coagulano - in proporzioni spesso difformi nei singoli casi - a osservazioni lessicali, 
costruzioni di verbi o di preposizioni e congiunzioni (con relativi exempla), lemmi attinenti a Realien, 
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materiali spesso estrapolati e rimaneggiati da dizionari d'uso corrente e repertori preesistenti. 
Si tratta di “nicht-thematischen Exzerptensammlungen” (secondo la recente ricognizione di 
Kotsabassi 2010) per pratiche di studio individuali o collettive e finalità retoriche: esse possono 
essere autoriali e anonime; possono avere uno statuto testuale proprio (e quindi trasmissione in più 
copie, sebbene caratterizzate da tradizione ‘aperta, dunque soggetta alla formazione di recensioni 
interne plurime: cfr. la Synagoge di Massimo Planude [vd. ora Ferroni 2015], i παρακολουθήµατα 
καὶ ζητήματα γραμματικὰ ἀναγκαῖα ascritti a Niceforo Gregora) o sopravvivere in copia unica, in 
quanto copia d’autore del compilatore/fruitore (ο compilatori/fruitori, in caso di raccolte collettive 
frutto di cerchie dotte,/‘circoli di scrittura secondo la formulazione di Guglielmo Cavallo; il tipo è 
esemplificato dalla succitata raccolta di Macario Crisocefalo). 


Sul piano bibliologico troviamo le tipologie sopra elencate sotto forma di (1) unità librarie 
autonome (Hausbiicher autoriali come l'Escol. X.1.13 di Gregorio di Cipro, Heid. Pal. gr. 129 di 
Niceforo Gregora e sodali, i Par.gr. 1220 e Chis. R.IV.12 realizzati dal monaco Gabriele/Giovanni 
Critopulo, le raccolte di excerpta nei Par.gr. 2022 e Burney 112 di Matteo di Gabala, le raccolte di 
excerpta costituite dai Vat. gr. 1144 e Neap. II C 32 realizzati da Giorgio Galesiota (su cui vd. infra; 
l'identificazione per il Vat. gr. 1144 è in Harlfinger 2011; per la ricchezza del Neap., di cui qui si 
propone l'attribuzione alla mano del Galesiota, si vd. almeno Guida 2008), anonime raccolte di 
estratti come quelle approntate dal copista del Vat.gr. 1852, ff.1"-104', un collaboratore di Niceforo 
Gregora); (2) testualità di media o limitata estensione, inserite sia all’interno di volumi monoautoriali 
o miscellanei di vario contenuto (non solo erudito) a mo’ di completamento/addizione, sia in spatia 
vacua, fogli di guardia e/o liminari, spazi marginali di volumi di contenuto vario. 


§. 3. Quest'ultima categoria è di gran lunga la più sfuggente, non solo per la difficoltà di 
identificazione dei segmenti testuali raccolti negli excerpta, a volte descritti in modo sommario о 
negletti del tutto nei cataloghi a stampa, ma anche per l'apparente eterogeneità dell'assemblaggio 
che sembra sfuggire a ogni criterio razionale. In questa sede discuto brevemente due casi, uno già 
noto, l’altro ancora inedito, che ritengo esemplificativi del fenomeno e dei meccanismi sottostanti 
alla formazione di tali micro-raccolte. 


$. 3.1. Il Vat. gr. 113 (ff. I-III, 377) confluito poi tra i libri di Manuele Crisolora, come si ricava 
dal titolo bilingue apposto a f. 4" (segnalato per la prima volta in Gentile 1998, 419-420; in generale 
vd. Rollo 2002) presenta una selezione di testi legati alle pratiche scolastiche (una silloge di favole 
di Esopo, il περὶ γραμματικῆς di Planude, la raccolta di proverbi allestita da Gregorio di Cipro, tre 
corpora epistolari di larga diffusione: le Epistole di Libanio nella silloge curata dal Lacapeno, le 
Epistole di Lacapeno accompagnate dagli epimerismi, le Epistole di Sinesio corredate dal corpus 
di scolî); il duplice registro di segnature fascicolari (ff. 1-194 e 203-337, laddove i ff. 195-202 sono 
di altra mano, e senza segnatura) fa pensare che il volume attuale derivi dall'unione di due unità 
codicologiche comunque coeve, giacché lo scriba principale di entrambe è stato identificato con 
il celebre νοτάριος della cancelleria patriarcale (1323-1371?) e prolifico copista Giorgio Galesiota 
(preferisco seguire l'identificazione in КСК III/97, ribadita da De Gregorio 2000, laddove Perez 
Martin 1996, 239-40, 295-96, 313-17, 328-30 opta per assegnare gran parte del ms. a Teodosio 
Eufemiano) che qui esibisce le due varianti della sua grafia (una più posata e l’altra molto più corsiva). 


Accanto ai testi principali compaiono poi nei ff. liminari o in ff. bianchi alla fine di fascicoli 
(indizio di cesure tra un blocco testuale e il successivo a volte dovuto anche ad un cambio di modello) 
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testualita minori, ovvero quattro brevi sillogi di scolî αἱ Filebo e al Simposio di Platone (f. 1v e 3741-3771, 
questi ultimi però di altra mano), alle Epistole di Sinesio (f. 90v Il. 22-37) al Falaride di Luciano (f. 374r 
ll. 1-21, a.i.), copiati dallo stesso Galesiota e in larga parte identici alle brevi sillogi di scoli edite da 
Buhler 1987, 360-365 dai Laur. 58.29 e Vat. gr. 878. Se si eccettuano i ff. finali con gli scolî platonici, 
negli altri casi si tratta di succinte sezioni di riempimento del blocco testuale maggiore. 


Altri due escerti, ospitati ai ff. 87v, ll. 27-40 e 186rv (ovvero nei fogli bianchi finali di fascicolo 
come integrazioni a unità codicologiche omogenee) sono state editi da I. Pérez Martin (Pérez 
Martín 1999) come segmenti di una ‘tecnologia léxico-gramatical’ senza ‘una ordenación alfabética 
ni de otro tipo’; la studiosa indica a fianco dei singoli lemmi possibili loci classici di riferimento (da 
Aristofane, Demostene, Luciano, Sinesio) o passi scoliografici e lessicografici affini, senza tuttavia 
mai riuscire, se non in pochissimi casi, a identificare la fonte. 


In realtà, come già intuito in parte da Bühler 1987, 360, i due escerti sono costituiti in larga 
misura da segmenti estrapolati dal corpus di scolî alle Epistole di Sinesio (copiate ai ff. 307r-374r) 
che il Galesiota ha ripreso verbatim (cfr. e.g. nr. 9 e quanto si legge a f. 325r marg. inf.), quasi un 
prontuario ridotto di espressioni, Realien, usi linguistici peculiari. A f. 87v su 12 lemmi ben 7 sono 
stati estratti dal corpus sinesiano: 


4. ἔδωκεν δίκην ὁ τιµωρήθείς, ἔλαβε δίκην ὁ τιµωρήσας (= Schol. Syn. Ep. 28.1 С. [ed. in Garzya 
1960, 232]) 

5. ἀποκρίνεται ὁ ἐρωτώμενος, ἀπολογεῖται δὲ ὁ ἐγκαλούμενος, κατηγορεῖ ὁ ἐγκαλῶν: καταδικάζει 
δὲ καὶ καταψηφίζεται ὁ κριτής (= Schol. Syn. Ep. 41.297 G. [ed. in Garzya 1960, 247-8]) 


6. διοικεῖν τὸ ἄρχειν, παραδιοικεῖν τὸ ἐλάττονά τινα εἶναι μετὰ τοῦ ἔρχοντος (= Schol. Syn. Ep. 
41.281 G. [ed. in Garzya 1960, 213]) 


9. Κόρδαξ κόρδακος, εἶδος ὀρχήσεως ἐξ οὗ καὶ κορδακίζειν τὸ μετὰ μεθῆς ὀρχεῖσθαι (= Schol. 
Syn. Ep. 45.32 С. [ed. in Garzya 1960, 234) 


10. ἀκαπήλευτον: ἄδολον, καθαρόν, (ἀγκάπηλος, ἀπὸ TOD κακύνειν καὶ μιγνύειν τὸν πηλὸν καὶ TOV 
οἶνον. (= Schol. Syn. Ep. 51.6 G. [ed. in Garzya 1960, 241]) 


11. πεμπτέος ἀντὶ τοῦ ἄξιος πεμφθῆναι. ψιλόν. πεμπταῖος δὲ ἦλθέ τις ἀντὶ τοῦ κατὰ πέμπτην 
ἡμέραν (= Schol. Syn. Ep. 53.9 G. [ed. in. Garzya 1960, 242]) 

12. просёсхоу τῷ λιμένι, ἤγουν ἐγενόμην ἐν τῷ λιμένι (= Schol. Syn. Ep. 53.2 G. [ed. in Garzya 
1960, 242]). 


Anche nel secondo gruppo di lemmi (f. 186rv) abbiamo un nucleo facilmente identificabile, 
che ha la medesima origine: su 16 glosse, ben 10 provengono da Scholia alle Epistole di Sinesio, 
sempre in blocchi ben definiti; sono nr. 4-9 (f. 186r) e 11-14 (f. 186v): 


4. πλαίειον: σχῆμα τὸ τετράγωνον (= Schol. Syn. Ep. 104.56 С. [ed. in Garzya 1960, 271]). 

5. ἀφοειῶ φαεὶν ἀντὶ τοῦ καθαίρω καὶ ἀφανίζω: καὶ ἀφοσιώσασθαι τὸ μὴ ἐτελῶς ποιῆςαι, ἀλλ 
ὥςπερ ὁείας ἕνεκεν, παρὰ δὲ τῷ Θεολόγῳ Грпуорю (Or. 43.1) ἀφωειωμένον δοκεῖ λέγεεθαι, 
τὸ ἀποδεδομένον ἀντὶ τοῦ καθαίρω (= Schol. Syn. Ep. 103.2 G. [ed. in Garzya 1960, 228). 

6. ἄγω τὸ φέρω, καὶ ἄγομαι τὸ φερομαι, καὶ ἄγομαι εἰς τὸ γυναῖκα λαμβάνω, καὶ ἀγώγιμον TO 
πρᾶγμα ὃ φέρεται (= Schol. Syn. Ep. 45.3 G. (ed. in Garzya 1960, 228]). 
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7. κάθοδος ἡ ἐκ τῆς ἐξορίας ὑποετραφή, καὶ κατήχθην οἱ φυγάδες εἰς τὴν πόλιν (= Schol. Syn. Ep. 
12.9 G. (ed. in Garzya 1960, 229]). 


8. Ὑκκαρικὸν ἀπὸ τῆς Ὑκκαρίας, ψιλὸν καὶ β΄ κκ΄.Ἰκάριον δὲ πέλαγος ἀπό τινος Ἰκάρου, ι΄ καὶ ëv 
x (= Schol. Syn. Ep. 3.29 С. (ed. in Garzya 1960, 218]). 


9. ἀπέχω σημαίνει β΄: τὸ λαμβάνω καὶ SSictapat ὡς τὸ ἄπεχέ μου: καὶ ἀπέχω τὰ τροφεῖα ἀντὶ τοῦ 
λαμβάνω (= Schol. Syn. Ep. 14.1 G. (ed. in Garzya 1960, 230]) 


11. πάντες οἵ Έφοροι τῶν αἰσχρῶν ἐν τῇ Ἀττικῇ δαίμονες ἐκαλοῦντο κονίσαλοι (= Schol. Syn. Ep. 
45.10 С. (ed. in Garzya 1960, 233]) 


12. ὁμόγνιον τὸ τῶν ὁμογινῶν ὥεπερ ευγγενικὸν τὸ τῶν συγγενῶν: ὁμογενεῖς δέ eictv οἱ ὁμοεθνεῖς 
(= Schol. Syn. Ep. 43.118 G. (ed. in Garzya 1960, 238]) 


13. ἔσχατον τὸ μέγα καὶ τὸ τελευταῖον (= Schol. Syn. Ep. 5.43 G. [ed. in Garzya 1960, 222]) 


14. Мора τὰ φαλάγγια (ἀλλάγια) παρὰ Λακεδαιμονίοις dq οὗ ἡ coppopia (= Schol. Syn. Ep. 104.56 
С. (ed. in Garzya 1960, 252]). 


La presenza preponderante, ma non esclusiva, dei materiali scoliografici a Sinesio rispecchia 
anche la conformazione della raccolta sinesiana di f. 90v ll. 22-37, in parte sovrapponibile con quella 
edita in Bühler 1987, 364-365 sulla scorta del Laur. 58.29: sezioni sinesiane accanto a materiali di 


altra provenienza. 


Un elemento non notato da Bühler, che accomuna ulteriormente i testimoni implicati (incluso 
il Vat. gr. 878, dello stesso torno di tempo), è la loro contemporaneità, giacché anche il Laur. 58.29 
risale alla prima metà del XIV sec. essendo stato realizzato (ad eccezione dei ff. 9-16 di mano di un 
copista coevo) dallo stesso scriba, ancora anonimo, attivo sui margini del Vat. gr. 7 (lessico di G. 
Francopulo, completato nel 1310) a cui si devono anche gli Ambros. L 39 sup., L 44 sup. e il Vat.gr. 
2228 (identificazione in Turyn 1964, 108-109). 


$. 3.2. Il secondo caso è tratto da una compilazione contenuta in manoscritti di matrice 
planudeo-moscopulea, ora all'interno di raccolte lessicali più ampie (come nel caso dell Ambros. L 
44 sup.), ora isolata dal titolo περὶ ῥημάτων come nel Vat. gr. 15 da cui esso è tratto. Si tratta di un 
manoscritto cartaceo (ff. I-IV, 298) datato al XIV-XV sec. nel catalogo vaticano (Mercati-Franchi 
de Cavalieri 1903, 11-14) in quanto frutto dell’unione di almeno tre unità codicologiche differenti; 
la prima, di nostro interesse (ff. 1'-60"), può essere ricondotta ai decenni centrali della prima meta 
del XIV sec. per tipologia grafica (la mano attiva ai Е. 41'-45" presenta forti affinità con quella di 
Nicefora Gregora, per quanto alcuni elementi ne sconsiglino l’identificazione) e aspetti codicologici 
(le filigrane ‘cercle da me rilevate per esempio ai ff. 6+9; 18+23; 20+21 e ‘fruit’ ai ff. 36+37; 35+38 
sono simili rispettivamente a Moëin-Traljié 1937 [1336] - Briquet 3206 [1342] e MoSin-Traljic 4276 
[1341] - Briquet 7373 [1335-41]). 


Il blocco iniziale (otto fascicoli) doveva essere costituito da quaternioni e un ternione, secondo 
una diversa sequenza rispetto a quella attuale, in parte mutila; essi contenevano una serie di testi 
lessicografici (sintattici e non) e raccolte di lexeis, oggi non ancora tutte identificate. All’interno del 
primo zibaldone lessicografico (ff. 25-30") fu inserito il nostro estratto (a partire da f. 28" |. 10 a.i. 
sino a f. 30" con titolo in rosso e senza alcuno stacco con la sezione precedente). 
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Lapparente farragine dellescerto, in cui i lemmi si susseguono senza ordine alfabetico si dissipa 


non appena si identificano i testi addotti come exempla; ai ff. 29rv, ad esempio, si possono isolare i 


seguenti blocchi e i due testi da cui sono stati effettuati i prelievi (qui indicati con linea tratteggiata): 


1. Tekpaipopou αἰτιατικῇ. Λουκιανός: ἀπὸ τῆς 
κνίείς/ήε τεκμαιρόμενος τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν. 

2. µακαρίζωςε ἐπὶ τῶδέ τινι τῷ πράγματι, 
ἐμακάριζεν αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τῷ αἴματι τῶν ἐν τῇ 
Λακωνικῇ (Λακο- Vat.) θαλάττῃ κοχλίδων. 





Luc. Cataplus 16 ἐπεὶ δὲ ἀπέθανεν, αὐτός 

τε παγγέλοιος ὤφθη uot ἀποδυεάμενος τὴν 
τρυφήν, κἀμαυτοῦ ἔτι μᾶλλον κατεγέλων 
οἷον κάθαρμα ἐτεθήπειν, ἀπὸ τῆς κνίσης 
τεκμαιρόμεγος αὐτοῦ τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν καὶ 
µακαρίζων ἐπὶ τῷ αἵματι τῶν ἐν τῇ Λακωνικῇ, 
θαλάττη κοχλίδων. 





3, Διαλιμπάνω καὶ τοῦτο μετὰ μετοχῆς 
ουντάεσεται. Λουκιανὸς οὐ διαλείπομεν τὰ 
πολλὰ ὀλιοθαίνοντες. (= Cal. 1.10) 

4. ἐπιοκιάζω αἰτιατικῇ. ὁ αὐτὸς καὶ τὸν ἑκάστου 
βίον ἐπιεκιάζουσα (= Cal. 1.1) 

5. ἐξεμάνηςαν ἀντὶ εἰς μανίαν ἐνόπτεςον. 
Λουκιανὸς: πατέρες κατὰ παίδων ἐξεμάνηςαν. 
(= Cal. 1.19) ὑπερεμάνηςαν δὲ ἐντὶ εἰς ἔρωτα 
ὑπερβολικὸν ἐνέπεςον ὡς Αριστοφάνης. 
ἀκούοντες τοῦ Εὐριπίδου (= Aristoph. Ran. 
776). ὑπερεμάνηςαν ἀντὶ ὑπερηγάπηςαν (cfr. 
schol. ad loc. πόθον ἐμμανῆ καὶ ἐρωτικὸν 
ἔεχον αὐτοῦ καὶ τῆς στοργῆς τῆς τούτου 
ἐξαρτώμενοι ἐφαίνοντο). 

6. περιέπεςεν ἀτυχίᾳ ἀντὶ ἐτύχηςεν. Καὶ 
CUVTACCETAL δοτικῇ καὶ τὸ προσπταίω δοτικῇ ὃ 
οἱ κοινοὶ фас! εκοντάπτω (vd. Cal. 1.5 et 2.1) 
7. ἐπιδεικνύει ἑαυτὸν ἐπὶ φιλοτιμίας, 
ὑποδεικνύει δὲ ἀντὶ τοῦ ὑποζωγράφῃ. 
ὑποδείξαι βούλομαι τῷ λόγῳ καθάπερ ἐπί τινος 
γραφῆς. (= Cal. 2.1). 








Luc. Calumniae non temere credendum 1. 
Δεινόν γε ἡ ἄγνοια καὶ πολλῶν κακῶν 
ἀνθρώποις αἰτία, ὥςπερ ἀχλύν τινα 
καταχέουςα τῶν πραγμάτων καὶ τὴν 
ἀλήθειαν ἀμαυροῦςα καὶ τὸν ἑκάετου βίον, 
ἐπιεκιάζουςᾳ, ἐν «κότῳ γοῦν πλανωμένοις 
πάντες ἐοίκαμεν, μᾶλλον δὲ τυφλοῖς ὅμοια 
πεπόνθαμεν, τῷ μὲν πρρεπταίοντες ἀλόγως, 
τὸ δὲ ὑπερβαίνοντες, οὐδὲν δέον, καὶ τὸ 

μὲν πληείον καὶ παρὰ πόδας οὐχ ὁρῶντες, 

τὸ δὲ πόρρω καὶ πάμπολυ διεστηκὸς ὡς 
ἐνοχλοῦν δεδιότες: καὶ ὅλως ἐφ᾽ ἑκάετου 
τῶν πραττομένων OÙ διᾳλείπομεν τὰ πολλὰ, 
ὀλιοθᾳίνοντες, τοιγάρτοι μυρίας ἤδη τοῖς 
τραγῳδοδιδαεκάλοις ἀφορμὰς εἰς τὰ 
δράματα τὸ τοιοῦτο παρέεχηται, τοὺς 
Λαβδακίδας καὶ τοὺς Πελοπίδας καὶ τὰ 
τούτοις παραπλήεια: «εχεδὸν γὰρ τὰ πλεῖετα 
τῶν ἐν τῇ εκηνῇ ἀναβαινόντων κακῶν εὗροι 
τις ἂν ὑπὸ τῆς ἀγνοίας καθάπερ ὑπὸ τραγικοῦ 
τινος δαίμονος κεχορηγημένα. Λέγω δὲ καὶ 
ἐς τὰ ἄλλα μὲν ἀποβλέπων, μάλιςτα δὲ ἐς τὰς 
οὐκ ἀληθεῖς κατὰ τῶν συνήθων καὶ φίλων 
διαβολάς, ὑφ᾽ ὧν ἤδη καὶ οἶκοι ἀνάστατοι 
γεγόναει καὶ πόλεις ἄρδην ἀπολώλαει, 
πατέρες τε κατὰ παίδων ἐξεμάνηςαν καὶ 
ἀδελφοὶ κατὰ τῶν ὁμογενῶν καὶ παῖδες 
κατὰ τῶν γειναμένων καὶ ἐραςταὶ κατὰ τῶν 
ἐρωμένων: πολλαὶ δὲ καὶ φιλίαι συνεκόπηςαν 
καὶ ὅρκοι συνεχύθησαν ὑπὸ τῆς κατὰ τὰς 
διαβολὰς πιθανότητος. 2. iv’ οὖν ὡς ἥκιετα 
περιπίπτωμεν αὐταῖς, ὑποδεῖξαι βούλομαι τῷ 
λόγῳ καθάπερ ἐπί τινος γραφῆς ὁποῖόν τί 
ἐςτιν ἡ διαβολὴ καὶ πόθεν ἄρχεται καὶ ὁποῖα 
ἐργάζεται 
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Si tratta quindi di epimerismi sintattico-esegetici che rispecchiano pratiche didattiche 
fondate sulla lettura di due opuscoli di Luciano, i cui verbi sono stati prelevati, lemmatizzati (ora 
riportandoli alla prima persona del presente, ora nella forma in cui essi compaiono nel testo) con 
indicazione della reggenza, seguita dalla citazione lucianea; l'indicazione del nomen auctoris non 
compare sempre (nn. 1.3.5) a riprova che l'intero escerto nasce dalla giustapposizione di blocchi 
di lemmi lucianei; l'ordine interno nei miniblocchi rispecchia la sequenza testuale; in un caso (n. 
5) il lemma e relativo interpretamentum sono ampliati con materiale di altra provenienza (Schol. 
Aristoph. Ran. 776) agglutinato per analogia (si tratta di un altro verbo composto dal semplice 
μαίνομαι). In un altro (n. 6) il verbo lucianeo non è presente come lemma dal testo e riportato 
senza modifiche (nepınintwuev), ma è ripreso nella pericope περιέπεςεν ἀτυχία (non altrimenti 
attestata: un exemplum fictum?), la cui reggenza richiama quella di un altro verbo (προσπταίω) 
prima presente in Luciano (προεπταίοντες): forse qui è stata sunteggiata una spiegazione pià ampia 
che dal testo lucianeo transitava a usi idiomatici del verbo. 


Quale dunque la genesi di questo opuscolo? Si tratta di appunti presi durante letture per 
finalità didattiche di auctores come Luciano, poi organizzati accanto ad altri materiali tramite 
giustapposizione di blocchi di lemmi? 


$. 4. Lo studio di una limitata selezione di questo materiale, ancora largamente inesplorato, 
conduce a un problema di portata piü generale: che grado di incidenza tali raccolte ebbero sul piano 
della composizione in lingua ‘alta’ a Bisanzio? La questione andrà affrontata tramite uno studio 
capillare della lingua letteraria tra XIII e XIV sec. che tenga in debito conto sia il grado di mimesi 
esibito dai singoli autori, anche tramite il ricorso a espressioni ed elementi nominali o verbali per i 
quali gli excerpta lessicali possano offrire adeguata comparazione, sia l'utilizzo di Realien attici nel 
tessuto dellopera che presuppongono la lettura e lo studio dei testi classici con l'ausilio di strumenti 
esegetici. Si tratta di un'indagine a largo raggio che sarà sicuramente remunerativa, ma che è ancora 
bel lontana dallessere pienamente realizzata. 
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Le glosse alle Pitiche di Pindaro da Magistro a Triclinio 


Troppo spesso utilizziamo l'opera esegetica dei tre grandi maestri dell'epoca paleologa, 
Magistro, Triclinio e Moscopulo, per rintracciare in essa ciò che noi filologi moderni desideriamo 
per confermare le nostre letture del testo antico. Molto meno di frequente immaginiamo i tre maestri 
nelle proprie classi, a contatto con i discenti o meglio con un potenziale variegato insieme di studenti, 
non per forza tutti dello stesso livello, tantomeno della stessa origine etnica. Entriamo, quindi, molto 
poco, sia con l'immaginazione sia con gli strumenti propri dell'analisi testuale, nella ‘stanzuccia’ - 
cito un termine che fu già del Pasquali e poi ripreso da Cavallo - tessalonicese di Magistro o di 
Triclinio per provare ad ascoltare la loro voce di magistri ex cathedra. Quanto, insomma, facciamo 
più agevolmente con gli schedografi о più in generale con l'insegnamento inferiore, ci riesce forse 
più difficile per l’insegnamento superiore bizantino. 


Vorrei oggi dialogare con Voi di una tipologia esegetica di cui i maestri bizantini si sono 
serviti per proporre in maniera più agevole il difficile testo pindarico ai propri studenti: le glosse. 
Mi concentrerò su una breve porzione della prima ode pitica, anticipando sin da ora una mia 
convinzione venutasi costruendo nel tempo, durante lo studio dell'opera esegetica tomana: Magistro 
realizzò oltre all'edizione delle Olimpiche, anche quella delle prime quattro Pitiche, corredandola di 
glosse interlineari e scolii marginali. Faccio in premessa questo atto di adesione perchè quest'idea, 
esposta da Jean Irigoin nel suo monumentale lavoro sulla tradizione manoscritta di Pindaro del 
1952, è stata messa in dubbio da Hans Christian Günther nel 1998 e più di recente da Niels Gaul in 
un articolo del 2007. Gli ultimi due studiosi non negano in maniera perentoria l'assunto di Irigoin 
ma sottolineano la mancanza di prove concrete per una reale attribuzione tomana del commentario 
alle Pitiche. Io credo, invece, che il Marc. gr. 444 (coll. 795) sia l'unico manoscritto noto a trasmettere 
per intero il materiale esegetico tomano a Pindaro e che, quindi, ció che leggiamo dal f. 236 al f. 
268 sia realmente un testimone delledizione delle prime quattro Pitiche curata da Magistro. Baso 
questa mia convinzione su tre elementi: innanzitutto il testo delle odi, argomento del quale non mi 
occuperò in questa sede; in secondo luogo lesame delle glosse e degli scolii in relazione all'edizione 
tricliniana; infine la contestualizzazione dellesegesi tomana a Pindaro nel più ampio panorama delle 
conoscenze legate alla diffusione del testo ed alla tradizione manoscritta di Magistro. 


Vorrei cominciare innanzitutto con una breve descrizione delle glosse. Leggendole ci troviamo 
dinanzi ad un materiale non del tutto uniforme. In alcuni casi una singola parola è spiegata 
nell'interlinea tra i cola lirici con una sola voce che molte volte traduce soltanto dal dialetto dorico 
all'attico il testo di Pindaro, rimanendo fedele alla radice della parola originaria. E il caso, ad esempio, 
delle innumerevoli occorrenze in cui gli articoli dorici vengono glossati con quelli attici o le parole 
con desinenza attica sovrapposte nell'interlinea a quelle pindariche con desinenza dorica. Faccio 
alcuni esempi: 
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gl. ad c. 4 (v. 2a) τᾶς] τῆς; 
gl. ad с. 5 (у. 3) σάμασιν] σήμασιν. 


Un'altra tipologia di glosse è quella che semplicemente giustappone sopra il vocabolo una voce 
greca di uso forse più comune al tempo di Magistro o comunque maggiormente familiare ai suoi 
studenti, ma della stessa radice di quella pindarica. Si veda, ad esempio: 


gl. adc.3(v.2) κτέανον] κτῆμα. 


Una terza categoria è rappresentata da singole parole di significato affine rispetto a quelle usate 
dal poeta di Tebe, ma formata morfologicamente a partire da una radice verbale diversa: 


gl. ad c. 7 (v. 4a) ἀμβολάς] ἄσματα. 


τεύχῃς| ποιῇς. 
ἐλελιζομένα] κινουμένη. 


Rimane alla fine da analizzare un'ultima categoria di glosse che si avvicina maggiormente 
al genere degli scolii se non fosse per la collocazione spaziale nella quale ritroviamo queste 
annotazioni. Pur essendo collocate, infatti, nell'interlinea tra i cola lirici, esse sono delle volte vere 
e proprie parafrasi o anche commenti esplicativi che si riferiscono a singole parole o a porzioni del 
colon. Migliorano la comprensione immediata del testo antico ma non si dilungano eccessivamente, 
nè tantomento propongono una parafrasi completa dll'intero pensiero, come accade spesso nei 
commenti marginali di Magistro, o un approfondimento esplicativo dettagliato. Propongo qui un 
paio di esempi tratti ancora dalla strofe a’ della prima diade della Pitica I. 


x 


gl.adc.5(v.3) σάμασιν] σήμασιν | τοῖς παρὰ σοῦ τύποις, ἤγουν ὅπως αὐτὴ τὰ µέλη τυπώσῃς, 
καὶ ἡ παρ)ἐκείνων ᾠδὴ φέρεται. 


In questo caso siamo di fronte ad una doppia glossa per la stessa parola ο, per meglio dire, a due 
glosse di tipologia diversa per la stessa parola. Nel primo caso il testo pindarico viene meramente 
tradotto dal dorico all'attico, nel secondo, invece, Tommaso organizza un commento più ampio 
che è abbastanza conciso tanto da poter essere contenuto nell'interlinea, ma allo stesso tempo non 
ha la forma di uno scolio indipendente. Esso rimane strettamente legato al testo pindarico, infatti, 
attraverso la giustapposizione fisica, nel limitato contesto spaziale tra rigo lirico ed interlinea, dello 
stesso caso, il dativo plurale (σάµασιν / τοῖς τύποις), e per mezzo di una strutturazione sintattica 
che in un'altra posizione della pagina manoscritta, lontano dalla parola pindarica cui si riferisce 
direttamente, produrrebbe solo l'impressione di una frase sospesa e priva di significato. Altro 
esempio eloquente, dello stesso tipo di quello appena descritto è il seguente: 


gl. ad с. 6 (у. 4) ἀγησιχόρων] τῶν τοὺς χοροὺς ἀγόντων. πρὸς γὰρ τὰ ἄσματα καὶ ο χοροὶ 
ἄγονται. 


Definite le tipologie delle glosse di Tommaso alle prime quattro Pitiche, categorie che, 
naturalmente, sono applicabili anche a tutte le odi Olimpiche, possiamo andare oltre e chiederci se 
anche questo ausilio didattico, come gia sappiamo essere accaduto per la Ecloga vocum Atticarum, 
superò i limiti spaziali e temporali della scuola tomana e fu riutilizzato con le opportune modifiche 
dai successori di Magistro. Se leggiamo il codice Laur. conv. soppr. 94, archetipo dell'edizione 
tricliniana di Pindaro, e facciamo attenzione alle glosse interlineari, ci accorgiamo che lesegesi di 
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Magistro fu recepita dall’allievo Triclinio e poi parzialmente ampliata e modificata sulla base delle 
esigenze proprie e dei suoi studenti. Qui di seguito riporto nuovamente le glosse ai vv. 1-5 della 
strofe a’ della Pitica 1, questa volta secondo il manoscritto tricliniano. In tondo sono trascritte le 
note tomane, in corsivo le aggiunte di Triclinio così come si leggono nel codice. Sono precedute da 
un asterisco le parole glossate solo da Triclinio. 


gl. ad с. 1 (у 1) “χρυσέα] χρυσῆ. 
φόρμιγξ] ὦ κιθάρα. 
gl. ad сс. 1-2 (v. 1) "τὸ προοίμιον προφωνηµατικόν 
gl. ad c. 2 (v. 1) ἰοπλοκάμων] τῶν ἀνθηρὸν ἐχουσῶν πλόκαμον: ὁποῖον ἐστὶ το ἴον. 


gl. ad ς. 3 (v. 2) σύνδικον] σύντροπον, KOLVOV. 
ἈΜοισᾶν] Μουσῶν. 
κτέανον] κτῆμα | κιθαρίζοντι γὰρ τῷ Ἀπόλλωνι αἱ Μοῦσαι χορεύουσι. 


gl. ad с. 4 (у.2а) τᾶς] τῆς κιθάρας. 
*Baotc] ἤγουν ὁ ῥυθμός. 
ἀγλαίας] εὐφροσύνης. 


$]. а с. 5 (у.3) πείθονται] ὑπακούουσι. 
ἀοιδοί] pehwdoi. 
σάμασιν] σήμασιν | τοῖς παρὰ σοῦ τύποις, ἤγουν ὅπως αὐτὴ τὰ μέλη τυπώσῃς, 
καὶ ἡ παρ ἐκείνων ᾠδὴ φέρεται. 


gl. ad c. 6 (v. 4) ἀγησιχόρων] τῶν τοὺς χοροὺς ἀγόντων. πρὸς γὰρ τὰ ἄσματα кой οἱ χοροὶ 
ἄγονται. 


gladc.7(v.4a) "ἀμβολάς] ἤγουν ἄσματα: ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀναβάλλομαι τὸ προιμιάζομαι. 
τεύχῃς| ποιῇς. 
ἐλελιζομένα] ἐλελιζομένη | κινουμένη τοῖς κροῦμασι. 
gl. ad с. 8 (v. 5) τόν αἰχματάν] αἰχμητήν | ὅν ὁ Ζεὺς δίκην αἰχμῆς φέρει. 
Ἐσβεννύεις] παύεις, πραύνεις. 


Risulta evidente che molto poco è cambiato per le glosse alle Pitiche di Pindaro nel passaggio di 
mano che si ebbe alla guida della scuola di greco di Tessalonica da Magistro a Triclinio. Le tipologie 
di glosse rimangono le stesse; si può affermare, anzi, che il grosso di questo tipo di lavoro esegetico 
è sostanzialmente quello di Magistro e che le poche aggiunte tricliniane si inseriscono nel solco 
della tradizione tomana, ampliano lo spettro delle parole pindariche glossate e quindi migliorano 
la immediata comprensione del testo lirico. Si proponeva, così, ai discenti un supporto didattico 
aggiornato e più completo. 


In conclusione di questo breve discorso provo a tirare le fila di quanto ho esposto. Abbiamo 
numerosi indizi per formulare l'ipotesi di un passaggio dell'intero corpus delle glosse interlineari 
alle Pitiche di Pindaro dall'edizione tomana a quella tricliniana. L'allievo di Tommaso utilizzò il 
lavoro del maestro e, sostanzialmente, si limitò a migliorarlo in alcuni punti. Così come nel caso 
del Lessico di Magistro abbiamo la possibilità di seguire l'evoluzione dell'opera da un primo stadio 
tomano ad un altro più ampio e completo, frutto della rielaborazione dei suoi allievi, così, anche 
questa volta, possiamo studiare le glosse alle Pitiche in prospettiva sincronica e discernere le due 
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fasi di lavoro: la prima e più ampia tomana, la seconda e più modesta tricliniana. Infine, all'editore 
che desideri pubblicare questo materiale esegetico non rimane, a mio avviso, altra soluzione che 
occuparsi in toto delle glosse a Pindaro e di produrre l'edizione critica sia del lavoro di Magistro, 
sia di quello di Triclinio. Sarebbe possibile in questo modo superare almeno parzialmente i limiti 
imposti alla fruizione dellesegesi bizantina a Pindaro dall'edizione di Jeno Abel, stampata, postuma 
rispetto al suo autore, a Budapest nel 1891. Essa, benchè abbia avuto il grande merito di pubblicare 
molto materiale sino ad allora inedito о poco noto, è chiaramente un prodotto editoriale che non 
è stato rifinito a causa della prematura scomparsa del filologo ungherese a soli trentuno anni nel 
1889. Si auspica una nuova edizione, resa possibile dai moderni sistemi di indagine dei manoscritti 
e basata sui rigorosi principi della filologia. 
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Introduction 


Après avoir commencé a aborder la question des frontières du patriarcat de Constantinople 
au Congrès international des études byzantines de Sofia en 2011, nous poursuivons notre étude 
de ce thème en approfondissant sa dimension proprement géographique. Nous souhaitons axer 
la réflexion sur la définition et la perception de la juridiction patriarcale et de ses limites spatiales. 
Cette approche doit permettre d'appréhender plus clairement la tension entre l'idéal œcuménique 
et la réalité de l'autorité patriarcale. 

Un nouveau concept a été proposé récemment pour tenter de penser le paradoxe des 
revendications byzantines à l'universalité face à une réalité territoriale restreinte : la notion d’ 
« cecuménicité relative » (G. Dagron) ou d'« cecuménicité limitée » (T. Lounghis) Cette table ronde 
cherchera à analyser la pertinence de ce concept pour les questions liées à la juridiction œcuménique 
du patriarcat de Constantinople. Jusqu'à quel point cette cecuménicité était-elle limitée, et par quoi ? 
Où ont été placées ses bornes, quand et par qui ? Ces limites étaient-elles idéalement fixes ou ont- 
elles pu facilement évoluer dans le temps ? Les Romains d'Orient se référaient-ils à un découpage 
précis du territoire ou les frontiéres ecclésiastiques sont-elles demeurées floues, ressemblant plutót 
à des « marches » comme cétait le cas dans le domaine politique ? 


Ces questions sont traitées dans le droit canon, mais leur discussion se limite d'habitude à 
la confrontation de textes juridiques sortis de leur contexte historique, dans un but souvent soit 
apologétique soit polémique. En les recontextualisant et en introduisant la longue durée dans 
notre enquéte critique, nous voulons tenter de comprendre lévolution historique de la notion 
d'oecuménicité. 
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Letablissement, l'affirmation et l'expansion du patriarcat de Constantinople 
jusqu’à Justinien : une question politique ou « hérétique » ? 


Constantio VIIII et Iuliano Caes. II. His conss. introierunt Constantinopolim reliquiae sanctorum 
apostolorum Andreae et Lucae, die V non. Mar. et introivit Constantius Aug. Romae IIII k. Mai. et 
edidit vicennalia. Telle est la plus ancienne mention de la translation des reliques de l'apótre André 
jusquà Constantinople. Elle est tirée d'un texte que lon nomme traditionnellement Consularia 
Constantinopolitana. Le passage concerné se rapporte à l'année 357. Si lon traduit la situation en 
termes de régne impérial, on peut donc insinuer quele régne de Constance II pourrait avoir constitué 
une sorte d'instant primordial dans le processus menant à l'élaboration de la légende sur laquelle le 
futur patriarcat de Constantinople allait appuyer ses revendications géo-ecclésiologiques. Le récit de 
la fondation apostolique de l'Église de Byzance par l'apótre André ne vit certes le jour quentre la fin 
du VIF et le début du VIII siècle, mais sa création ne fut, en réalité, qu'un élément complémentaire 
d'un argumentaire déjà bien ficelé, visant à justifier l'élévation de l'évêché constantinopolitain au 
rang de patriarcat. 


Considérant que cette élévation est une pure construction, survenue tardivement au sein d'un 
ordre déjà établi, il est aisé de comprendre quelle fut l'objet d'importants débats dans l'Antiquité. 
Pour les sièges pétriniens quétaient Rome, Alexandrie et Antioche, la situation était tout simplement 
insoutenable, tant elle semblait relever d'une machination politique. Elle leur était d'autant plus 
insupportable que l'établissement, l'affirmation et lexpansion du patriarcat de Constantinople 
découlent en grande partie de pratiques qui se sont établies pendant les différents moments 
« hérétiques » de l'histoire de l'Église constantinopolitaine. 


Effectivement, les périodes hétérodoxes de lévéché constantinopolitain (arien/homéen : 
338-379 ; nestorien : 428-431 ; monophysite/miaphysite : 472-490 et 511-520) sont aussi celles 
de l'élaboration de plusieurs revendications patriarcales traditionnelles. Dans le but de calmer les 
esprits, un concile cecuménique fut organisé à l'issue de chacun de ces moments, non seulement 
pour célébrer le retour à lorthodoxie, autour de la figure impériale, mais aussi pour faire entrer 
lesdites revendications dans un cadre canonique et, dés lors, dans la tradition patristique. Lenjeu 
politico-religieux qui, encore aujourd'hui, entoure [« orthodoxisation » des prétentions du patriarcat 
de Constantinople па pas encouragé leur étude dans loptique ici visée, cest-à-dire celle du contexte 
hautement polémique de leur apparition. La présente communication propose de faire le point sur 
la question, en analysant les conséquences du phénomène, principalement en matière de géographie 
ecclésiastique. Trois temps ont été envisagés : 1- la constitution de lévéché supra-métropolitain 
constantinopolitain ; 2- l'élévation de l'évêque de Constantinople au second rang après celui de 
Rome ; 3- la création formelle et institutionnelle du patriarcat de Constantinople sous Justinien. 
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1. La constitution de l'évêché supra-métropolitain de Constantinople 


Pour bien comprendre les étapes de l'établissement, de l'affirmation et de l'expansion du 
patriarcat de Constantinople, il est nécessaire de s'intéresser de prime abord à l'origine et au territoire 
de l'évêché lui-même. Comme cela a déjà été évoqué, le récit de la fondation par André nest pas 
antérieur à la fin du VIF siècle et aurait été construit de toute pièce, suivant un long processus, 
certainement lié de près à la translation des reliques de l'apótre aux Saints-Apôtres. Ledit processus 
peut être séparé en trois grandes étapes : 


(1) Dès le deuxième quart du IV? siècle, on associa Andre à lévangélisation de la Scythie - le Bas- 
Danube et déjà le sud de la Gothie ? -, la plus ancienne attestation se trouvant chez Eusèbe de 
Césarée. 


(2) Au УГ siècle, peut-être un peu avant, on fit passer André par Byzance, sans toutefois en faire 
le fondateur d’une Église, comme on peut le lire chez Grégoire de Tours. 


(3) Au VIF siècle, l'association du Stachys de l'Épitre aux Romains à la future Nouvelle Rome dans 
les listes des Septante disciples de Jésus de Nazareth. 


Tout était alors en place pour faire d'André le fondateur de l'Église de Byzance, via la 
consécration de Stachys comme premier évéque. Somme toute, l'histoire d'André est bel et bien 
apocryphe. En réalité, cest la liste de tous les évêques de Byzance jusqu'au début du IV’ siècle qui lest. 
Effectivement, le premier chef de son Église attesté dans les sources est Métrophane et cest Socrate 
le Scholastique qui est le premier à le mentionner, seulement en tant que prédécesseur d'Alexandre, 
sans plus de détail. La seule source qui nous évoque les dates de ce personnage, la Chronographie de 
Théophane le Confesseur, le place entre 308/9 et 318/9. En outre, Théophane affirme clairement que 
Métrophane est le premier évéque de Constantinople, ce qui nest peut-étre pas du tout anodin, du 
fait que l'auteur de cette affirmation est iconodule et que les iconoclastes utilisaient pleinement la 
légende d'André pour justifier le caractére apostolique du siége de Constantinople. 


Pour revenir à lépoque de Métrophane, lui et ses deux premiers successeurs, Alexandre et 
Paul le Confesseur, ne furent rien d'autre que les évéques d'une petite communauté, appelée certes 
à devenir plus grande, mais tout de méme petite à lépoque concernée, y compris au lendemain 
de la fondation de Constantinople. Ce petit évéché ne fut ni présent ni représenté au concile de 
Nicée de 325, autrement quà travers le métropolitain de la province d'Europe, lévéque d'Héraclée. 
Dans la phase initiale de l'Église de Constantinople, elle noccupait donc aucunement une position 
supra-métropolitaine. 


Le changement géo-ecclésiologique se produisit toutefois rapidement, dés 338/9, lorsque 
Paul le Confesseur fut pour la première fois évincé et qu'il fut remplacé par Eusèbe de Nicomédie. 
La nouvelle situation qui s'instaura avec lélévation de cet arien/homéen à la téte de l'Église de 
Constantinople est certainement à mettre en paralléle avec la situation géopolitique du moment. 
Cest que Constance II venait de récupérer le diocése des Thraces tout entier, donc aussi la ville 
symbolique dont il constituait la banlieue. La nomination d'Eusébe de Nicomédie, méme si elle était 
illégale, constitue une étape majeure de l'histoire de l'affirmation des privilèges constantinopolitains. 
En maintenant lévéque d'Héraclée dans ses priviléges métropolitains (canon 6 du concile de Nicée 
I) eten ne se donnant probablement pas de véritable successeur à Nicomédie, il réussit à se modeler 
une sorte de circonscription ecclésiastique de tendance arienne, à cheval entre les deux rives de 
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la Propontide. Hormis les deux restaurations épisodiques du nicéen Paul I* le Confesseur, la foi 
homéenne, dominante dans la ville de Constantin jusquen 379, allait marquer lemprise territoriale 
de cette dernière, annongant ainsi, paradoxalement, les prétentions du patriarcat orthodoxe a venir. 


Comme il nétait plus question de revenir à la situation antérieure, malgré le rétablissement de 
la foi orthodoxe sous Théodose, on officialisa la situation dès le concile de Constantinople de 381. 
Après avoir réaffirmé les privileges des évéques d’Alexandrie et d’Antioche (canon 6 du concile de 
Nicée I), le canon 2 établit que les affaires du Pont devaient être traitées par les évêques du Pont, celle 
des Thraces par les évêques des Thraces et celles des nations barbares, sous-entendues les Goths 
du Bas-Danube (la Scythie ?), selon la coutume, cest-a-dire par Constantinople, puisqu'ils ont été 
évangélisés par le disciple d’Eusebe de Nicomédie quétait Wulfila. Jamais Constantinople rest ici 
mentionnée, mais on comprend rapidement que le Pont, les Thraces et les Goths correspondent a 
la circonscription supra-métropolitaine créée en 338/9. Soixante-dix ans plus tard, ce méme canon 
fut repris au concile de Chalcédoine de 451, dans son canon 28, mais cette fois Pambigüite fut levée 
et Constantinople y apparaît sans complexe comme responsable du Pont, des Thraces et des Goths, 
auxquels on ajouta l'Asie. 


2. Lelevation de l'évêque de Constantinople au second rang après celui de Rome 


Le lecteur pourrait, de prime abord, rester dubitatif sur le fait que le canon 2 de Constantinople 
I évoque bien la circonscription supra-métropolitaine de l'Église de la ville de Constantin. Pour lever 
le voile de l'ambigüité, il faut se tourner vers le canon 3 dela méme réunion, qui affirme : « Tov μέντοι 
Κωνσταντινουπόλεως ἐπίσκοπον ἔχειν τὰ πρεσβεῖα τῆς τιμῆς μετὰ τὸν Ῥώμης ἐπίσκοπον διὰ τὸ 
εἶναι αὐτὴν νέαν Ῥώμην. » En 381, Constantinople aurait donc été considérée comme une Nouvelle 
Rome par les Pères conciliaires. Dans cette optique, les Pères de Constantinople considéraient quelle 
devait se placer au deuxième rang honorifique après l'Ancienne Rome et cela valait aussi pour son 
Église. Si la conception géopolitique était bien antérieure à la fin du IV siècle, la conception géo- 
ecclésiologique était « révolutionnaire » pour cette époque et elle fut à l'origine d'un contentieux très 
important entre Constantinople et les trois grands siéges traditionnels. 


Crest l'Église d'Alexandrie qui fut la première à s'opposer à la nouveauté. Alexandrie avait 
été jusqu'alors le siège épiscopal oriental par excellence, celui qui cumulait tous les honneurs, 
placant ainsi son Église au deuxiéme rang honorifique immédiatement aprés Rome. Cette situation 
privilégiée avait valu à son évéque la reconnaissance officielle d'une autorité supra-métropolitaine 
sur l'ensemble de l'Égypte, sur la Libye et sur la Pentapole au concile de Nicée I. Le fait méme d'avoir 
été mentionné en premier lieu, devant Antioche, dans le canon reconnaissant ces droits lui avait 
permis de se voir attribuer la premiére place honorifique en Orient dans la hiérarchie ecclésiastique. 


La contestation alexandrine des prétentions de Constantinople atteint son apogée au concile 
d'Éphése de 431, lorsque Cyrille d'Alexandrie ne manqua pas loccasion de se poser en garant 
de lorthodoxie et qu'il fit condamner et exiler Nestorius de Constantinople, pour ses positions 
christologiques. Cette situation placa lempereur Théodose II dans lembarras, puisque cest lui qui 
avait nommé l’inventeur du nestorianisme sur le siège épiscopal de sa ville. Cette condamnation 
de la christologie nestorienne permit à Alexandrie dévincer, pendant un certain temps, l'influence 
théologique des autres Églises d'Orient, d'autant plus que le nestorianisme découlait d'une théologie 
créée dans l’autre grand siège, celui d'Antioche, qui perdit alors beaucoup de son prestige. 
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Théodose II en vint a appuyer les plus ardents ennemis de Nestorius, en premier lieu un 
moine du nom d’Eutyches qui avait formulé une christologie monophysite extréme, en prétendant 
s'appuyer sur les écrits de Cyrille d'Alexandrie. Lévéque constantinopolitain du moment, Flavien, 
défia le protégé de l'empereur. Cela lui valut d'être déposé et exilé en 449, lors d'un second concile 
d'Éphése organisé par l'empereur. La situation fut dénoncée à Rome, où Léon le Grand appuyait 
Flavien dans sa position ni nestorienne ni eutychienne. La mort subite de Théodose П changea la 
donne. Le vieil officier Marcien lui succéda, grace au mariage avec sa soeur Pulchérie. Cette dernière 
étant hostile au monophysisme, elle sentendit avec Rome pour lorganisation d’un nouveau concile 
cecuménique, celui de Chalcédoine. En 451, cest la position dyophysite qui fut victorieuse et elle 
allait dorénavant caractériser lorthodoxie. 


En préparation du concile d'Éphése de 449, Léon le Grand avait composé un Tomus qui résumait 
la position de Rome. Il fut lu à la deuxième session de Chalcédoine et provoqua l'unanimité derrière 
la position pontificale. Tout au long du concile, nestorianisme et eutychianisme furent condamnés 
conjointement. Si du point de vue théologique, le concile fut accepté par le plus grand nombre, les 
communautés nestorienne d'Antioche et monophysite d'Alexandrie, où ce nouveau courant avait 
pris racine sous sa forme miaphysite, eurent tout de méme beaucoup de difficulté a se voir assimilées 
dans lerreur. Ce contexte de concorde entre Rome et Constantinople en matière de dogme semble 
avoir encouragé l'Église de cette dernière à vouloir discuter d'un sujet qui пай initialement pas 
au programme. Sachant que les émissaires romains nétaient pas prêts à sortir de leur mandat pour 
négocier sur une question non convenue dès le départ de la réunion, ils ne furent pas conviés à 
la séance qui produisit le 28° canon, qui nest rien de moins qu'une réécriture en un seul texte des 
canons 2 et 3 de Constantinople I. 


L'initiative était d'autant moins acceptable pour les envoyés de Rome, que leur Église n'avait 
pas encore reconnu les canons du concile de Constantinople I. Pour autant, la réaction d’une partie 
des clergés d'Alexandrie et d'Antioche au concile de Chalcédoine, juxtaposée à la situation politique 
de l'Empire en Occident, amena finalement l'Église de Rome à se résigner à voir dans celle de 
Constantinople son principal interlocuteur en Orient, cela malgré le schisme qui était sur le point 
de séparer les deux communautés. 


3. La création formelle et institutionnelle du patriarcat de Constantinople sous Justinien 


La circonscription ecclésiastique à cheval sur les deux rives du Bosphore et sa seconde place 
après Rome relevant désormais de la normalité, du moins par défaut, il restait une dernière étape 
avant la mise en place effective du patriarcat de Constantinople. Le titre de « patriarche » était 
aux IV--V* siècles une simple appellation honorifique d'inspiration biblique réservée a certains 
évêques ayant une aura ou une influence particulière. C'est au VI° siècle qu'il se transforma en 
véritable fonction, le patriarcat étant, dans la conception proprement byzantine, une circonscription 
ecclésiastique supra-primatiale. 


Confiante en sa « nouvelle » position autoproclamée en 451, Constantinople prit, quelques 
années plus tard, l'initiative de proposer une résolution par un acte d'union des Églises, le fameux 
Hénotikon. Dans un premier temps, cette solution fut relativement bien acceptée en Orient, à 
l'exception principalement des communautés nestoriennes. En Occident, le document fut condamné 
unanimement, en vertu de la position romaine. Pour la Nouvelle Rome, les Églises de cette partie 
du monde ne comprenaient simplement pas la « réalité du terrain » en Méditerranée orientale. Pour 
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l'Ancienne Rome, l'acte d'union était simplement une trahison de Chalcédoine. Ce fut le début d'un 
long schisme entre les deux partes, le schisme d'Acace, qui dura de 484 à 519. 


Lincompréhension grandissante entre l'Orient et l'Occident avait toutefois des racines 
beaucoup plus profondes que la seule question monophysite/miaphysite. Dés lors que le diocése des 
Thraces fut intégré à la Préfecture du Prétoire d’Orient sous Constance II, la tentation fut grande 
d'y ajouter РШугісит oriental, en partie pour des raisons linguistiques. À la mort de Théodose I" 
en 395, il en découla un véritable probléme, lorsque Stilicon réclama ouvertement les diocéses de 
Dacie et de Macédoine pour Honorius et que le préfet d'Orient Rufin fit de méme pour Arcadius. 
Cette situation aboutit au fait que la frontiére entre les deux partes ne fut pas vraiment fixée avant 
la mort d'Honorius en 423, malgré ce que les manuels enseignent sur cette question. Aprés cette 
date, l'Orient eut le champ libre pour intégrer politiquement l Illyricum oriental, mais l'intégration 
religieuse fut plus complexe. 


Le schisme acacien fut particulierement propice au maintien du contentieux, le monde grec 
égéen penchant plutót en faveur de Constantinople, alors que l'Épire et les régions danubiennes, y 
compris dans le diocése des Thraces, étaient plutót favorables à Rome. La géo-ecclésiologie était alors 
en plein mouvement, ce que certains événements postérieurs au schisme démontrent trés bien. C'est 
par exemple le cas de l'« affaire Stéphanos de Larissa » de 531, lorsqu'Épiphane de Constantinople 
destitua ledit Stéphanos et que celui-ci en appela à l'évêque de Rome Boniface II, sous prétexte que 
l’Illyricum oriental était le territoire privilégié de ce dernier. On peut dire que l'initiative d'Épiphane 
est un réel acte patriarcal, puisqu'il sortit délibérément du cadre supra-métropolitain traditionnel 
qui était le sien, probablement en plein accord avec les autorités impériales. Pour la premiere fois, 
ce nétait plus ces dernières qui revendiquaient ouvertement le terrain, mais l'évêque de la Nouvelle 
Rome lui-méme. Le patriarcat de Constantinople était en train de se construire et de saffirmer. 


Le schisme d'Acace semble aussi avoir été propice à la normalisation de l'application du titre 
de « patriarche » à lévéque de Constantinople, comme si la tendance monophysite/miaphysite 
alors en vigueur dans la ville impériale avait incité le chef de son Église à s'affirmer comme tel. 
Cest effectivement dans la documentation relative audit schisme, plus précisément dans divers 
textes datables de 518, que lon voit les mentions se multiplier. En outre, cest dans cette méme 
documentation que l'on peut lire les premiéres attestations du titre de « patriarche cecuménique », 
appliqué à Jean II de Cappadoce, le dernier évéque monophysite/miaphysite de Constantinople. 


C'st aprés la résolution du schisme acacien, plus précisément au cours de la seconde 
moitié du VI° siècle, que les autorités impériales reconnurent une véritable hiérarchie patriarcale 
institutionnalisée, en sappuyant sur une interprétation singulière de la tradition, qui fut loin de faire 
l'unanimité parmi les siéges concernés : Rome, Constantinople, Alexandrie, Antioche et Jérusalem. 
Dans ce « nouveau » systéme, la primauté d'honneur revint à Rome, qui ne reconnut pourtant 
jamais pleinement la pentarchie, lui préférant de loin l'ordre « pétrinien » ancien, si bien que son 
évêque musa jamais personnellement de ce titre de « patriarche d'Occident » avant le VIT siècle et le 
fit disparaitre définitivement de la titulature officielle en 2006. 
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Rome, Constantinople et l’Illyricum oriental : les limites en question 


D’habitude, les сша patriarcats canoniques de la theorie pentarchique sont congus comme 
des entités territoriales structurant la géographie ecclésiastique dans le cadre de l'Empire romain au 
niveau suprême de la hiérarchie, des leur formation au V° siècle. Chacun d'eux englobe un certain 
nombre de provinces (ἐπαρχίαι), fondées plus ou moins sur le modèle de l'administration impériale : 
il apparait donc comme une évidence quon peut projeter les limites de leurs circonscriptions 
respectives de juridiction sur une carte recouvrant ainsi tout l'Empire d'une facon uniforme. Selon 
cette géographie de l'Église pentarchique, le patriarcat de Rome englobe tout l'Occident, mais aussi 
une partie considérable des Balkans méridionaux, soit l'ancien Illyricum oriental comprenant 
l'Épire, la Macédoine et la Gréce avec la plupart des iles de la mer Égée, bien que cette région fasse 
partie de l'Empire oriental depuis la division de 395. Néanmoins, cette appartenance semble bien 
logique parce quavant cette césure, tout l'Illyricum avait presque constamment appartenu à la 
partie occidentale de l'Empire. Cest déjà à lépoque des premiers conciles cecuméniques que l'opinio 
communis des chercheurs a fait remonter la position prépondérante des futures Églises patriarcales 
dans l'Église. Dans cette bréve contribution, nous ne pouvons pas entrer dans tous les détails de cette 
argumentation, mais il nous parait nécessaire de souligner les points suivants en tant que théses: 


1. Le canon 6 de Nicée, souvent considéré comme prouvant lexistence de trois Églises 
supramétropolitaines, à savoir Rome, Alexandrie et Antioche, ne contient pas l'attribution d'un 
quelconque statut hiérarchique commun à ces trois Églises. Tout au contraire : alors qu'il fixe une 
ἐξουσία non limitée de l'évêque d'Alexandrie sur l'Égypte et la Libye sur le modèle d'une autorité 
analogue à celle de lévéque de Rome (dont la région de référence nest pas donnée), le méme canon 
garantit la position indépendante des Églises métropolitaines tant dans les environs d'Antioche (κατὰ 
τὴν Ἀντιόχειαν) que dans les autres provinces. Tout en acceptant une situation particuliére pour 
Alexandrie et Rome, le canon défend donc le principe métropolitain de la structure ecclésiale, établi 
précisément par le concile contre les prétentions éventuelles de quelques évéques puissants, surtout 
celui d'Antioche. Le concile de Nicée ne dépasse jamais une structure hiérarchique à deux échelles : 
celle des métropolites, y compris les grands évéques de Rome et d'Alexandrie qui ne connaissent 
pas d'autres métropolites dans leurs circonscriptions de pouvoir immédiat, et l'échelle des évêques 
suffragants. Néanmoins, le canon 6 est aussi à l'origine du pouvoir patriarcal d'Alexandrie, qui 
sétendra finalement sur la méme région géographique en se fondant sur une quasi-équivalence 
entre le statut métropolitain et le statut patriarcal. Lautorité de Rome, par contre, nest ni définie ni 
délimitée par le canon, mais présupposée comme un fait évident. 


2. En ce qui concerne le concile de Constantinople en 381, cest avant tout son canon 2 qui 
a une importance fondamentale pour la géographie ecclésiastique, en introduisant pour la partie 
orientale de l'Empire à cette date (cest-à-dire sans l'Illyricum oriental) une troisiéme échelle de 
hiérarchisation ecclésiastique, celle des diocéses de l'administration civile. Toute ingérence des 
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évêques (surtout les plus influents) d’un diocèse dans les affaires d’un autre est strictement interdite 
ce qui devait bien str limiter les ambitions d'Alexandrie, mais devient plus généralement un principe 
pour toute l'Église. Il a été justement remarqué quen méme temps, le canon ne crée pas de nouveau 
pouvoir pour les évêques des capitales des diocèses, à savoir ceux d’Ephése, Césarée en Cappadoce 
et Héraclée en Thrace, qui ne sont méme pas mentionnés. Tout au contraire il se fonde sur lensemble 
des évéques (métropolitains) d'un diocése, prenant ainsi la synodalité comme principe. 


3. Le rejet des canons du concile de 381 par l’Église romaine s'est surtout focalisé sur l'élévation du 
statut de l'évêque de Constantinople dans le fameux canon 3 qui transpose les privilèges d'honneur (tà 
npeoßela τῆς τιμῆς) de l'ancienne capitale également à la nouvelle. Ainsi, Constantinople est rangée 
parmi les Églises principales de l'Empire, mais il convient de souligner qu'il ne sagissait nullement 
de l'attribution d'une juridiction territoriale quelconque, ni d'une décision touchant la géographie 
ecclésiastique, mais d'une attribution de rang. Il faut bien distinguer entre deux « configurations 
dordre » [Ordnungskonfigurationen, selon le concept de S. Weinfurter et B. Schneidmüller] qui 
structurent l'Église universelle de l'Empire simultanément et indépendamment l'une de l'autre : une 
géographie des éparchies et diocéses basée sur le modele de l'administration civile et fondée sur le 
principe de l'autonomie des entités ; et un ordre selon le rang cecuménique, cest-à-dire l'autorité 
potentiellement universelle attribuée à un cercle restreint d'Églises dont les ressources d'autorité 
dépassaient celles des autres considérablement. Il sagit des siéges des grands centres urbains du 
monde méditerranéen, Rome, Alexandrie et Antioche, qui pouvaient en plus revendiquer certains 
degrés d'apostolicité, puis Constantinople et Jérusalem. Cest donc dans le cadre de cet ordre selon 
le rang et non dans la géographie ecclésiastique quon retrouve en premier le groupe des cinq futurs 
sièges patriarcaux. Pour cette raison l'émergence de l'institution patriarcale ne saurait être conçue 
uniquement comme l'introduction d'une nouvelle échelle dans la géographie de la hiérarchie 
ecclésiale. La caractéristique fondamentale des futurs siéges patriarcaux nest pas une juridiction 
bien délimitée, mais leur ambition d'intervention générale dans les affaires de la chrétienté, comme 
le montrent la bien connue primauté romaine, les immixtions de Théophile d'Alexandrie et de ses 
successeurs dans les affaires constantinopolitaines, les interventions de Jean Chrysostome pour 
améliorer la discipline ecclésiastique dans les diocéses du Pont et de l'Asie, et plus généralement le 
rôle dirigeant assumé par ces sièges lors des grands conciles du V° siècle jusqu'à 476. 


4. A juste titre, le У siècle est normalement considéré comme la phase principale dans la genèse 
de la structure patriarcale dans l'Église. D'un cóté on y voit l'apparition du titre de « patriarche », 
devenu disponible aprés la suppression du patriarcat juif en 429, comme Га souligné V. Peri, mais 
utilisé encore d'une façon très irrégulière. De l'autre, les canons 9, 17 et surtout 28 de Chalcédoine 
(451) consolident le pouvoir du siége de Constantinople en lui attribuant une position supréme 
de cour d'appel et le droit de consécration des métropolites dans les diocéses de Thrace, d'Asie 
et du Pont. A première vue cela semble étre un bouleversement total de l'ordre introduit par le 
canon 2 de 381, mais en fait les deux régles sont compatibles si Constantinople nest plus considérée 
comme un siége dans le cadre de la Thrace, mais plutót comme exempte. Lévéque de la capitale 
pouvait revendiquer un droit sur les métropolites des trois diocèses, car le pouvoir de leurs exarques 
ecclésiastiques n'avait (consciemment) pas été défini ; mais le nouveau siége patriarcal ne pouvait 
pas réclamer un pouvoir immédiat sur les suffragants sans violer les canons de Nicée. 


Le canon 28 jeta de cette maniére les bases structurelles du patriarcat de Constantinople fondé 
sur la relation entre le patriarche et les métropolites des trois diocéses de Thrace, d'Asie et du Pont : 
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le processus fondamental, mais malheureusement inconnu, est celui de la formation d’un synode 
(permanent) unique, comprenant ensemble tous les métropolites de ces trois diocèses. Pour les 
trois exarques de Césarée, d’Ephese et de Héraclée la perte de leur indépendance était compensée 
par l'attribution des trois premiers rangs dans la nouvelle structure synodale. Le patriarcat de 
Constantinople nous parait donc fondé justement sur les lacunes qui existaient dans la structure 
établie par les canons antérieurs : en lui assignant les trois diocèses mentionnés, le concile de 
Chalcédoine créa une circonscription territoriale bien définie du pouvoir patriarcal : mais il ne la 
limita pas pour toujours - la possibilité délargissements postérieurs sans violer les canons existait 
bel et bien. 


Il faut surtout souligner la disparité fondamentale de la situation des deux sièges de 
Constantinople et de Rome, car les conciles n'ont jamais défini une circonscription géographique 
quelconque de la sphère d’autorité romaine, cest-a-dire d’un patriarcat romain. Bien que plusieurs 
papes aient accepté le titre patriarcal dès le V° siècle, entre autres Léon le Grand, cela n'impliquait 
pas l'existence d'une structure de patriarcat se référant à l'Occident entier et à РШугісит. Tout au 
contraire. D'un côté les papes ne pouvaient jamais accepter une limitation formelle de leur primauté 
apostolique au seul Occident - ce qui est surtout souligné par l'intervention vigoureuse d’Agapet 
I* a Constantinople en 536. De l'autre côté, englobée dans un monde fragmenté par les invasions 
barbares apportant à la fois le triomphe temporaire de l'arianisme et l'émergence des structures 
ecclésiales intégrées dans les divers royaumes, Rome navait pas les moyens pour créer un vrai 
patriarcat d'Occident en regroupant tous les évéques ou les seuls métropolitains de l'Occident par 
des moyens synodaux similaires à la situation de Constantinople. Comme Га analysé trés lucidement 
Friedrich Kempf, le pouvoir romain ne pouvait que se fonder sur une diversité de prérogatives 
appliquées dans les contextes divers. On note parmi eux les décisions d'autorité en matiére de 
droit (les decretales) envoyées entre autres dans les régions autonomes d'Hispanie et d'Afrique, 
ainsi que le pouvoir direct des évéques romains sur leur vaste circonscription métropolitaine en 
Italie méridionale dont les évéques formaient en méme temps l'armature des synodes romains. De 
surcroit, les papes semployérent à exercer un pouvoir indirect dans les régions plus éloignées à 
travers la nomination de vicaires : lévéque d'Arles pour la Gaule et lévéque de Thessalonique pour 
ГШугісит oriental. Nous ne pouvons pas retracer ici l'histoire complexe de ce dernier vicariat 
dont l'installation remonte au début du У siècle. Mais il convient de souligner deux aspects : d'une 
part, le fort degré d'indépendance accordé aux vicaires de Thessalonique par les papes dans leurs 
lettres conservées dans la Collectio Thessalonicensis. Ainsi Innocent I* conférait à Rufus curam 
causasque si que exoriantur dans ces provinces, de méme que le droit de rassembler les synodes 
nécessaires, alors que le pape Sirice avait déjà interdit l'ordination dévéques sans le consentement 
du siége de Thessalonique. Rome пехегса que les fonctions d'une cour d'appel, à activer aussi selon 
l'opinion du vicaire dont la position ressemblait beaucoup, de fait, à celle d'un pröto-patriarche. De 
l'autre côté, l'appartenance de Illyricum oriental а la sphère d'autorité du pape n'impliquait pas une 
rupture de tous les liens de dépendance envers Constantinople en matiére ecclésiastique. On peut 
penser à lédit de Théodose II de 421 qui interdisait la décision de causes dans cette région absque 
scientia de lévéque constantinopolitain, justement parce que celui-ci jouissait des prérogatives de 
l'ancienne Rome: bien que fortement contesté par le pape, cet édit avait fait son chemin dans le Code 
Justinien. La sensibilité du pape Grégoire le Grand, qui est intervenu maintes fois dans les affaires de 
l’Illyricum, montre bien la crainte romaine de perdre son influence, d'ailleurs assez fragile, sur ces 
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régions. Tout dépendait de la capacité du pontife romain a actualiser effectivement le lien vicarial 
qui reliait Thessalonique 4 Rome, comme dans le cas du synode romain de 531, qui donna lieu a 
la rédaction de la Collectio Thessalonicensis en tant que pièce justificative. Mais après cette date, le 
lien paraît plutòt affaibli et marqué par les crises, dont la plus éclatante avait été la déposition du 
métropolite Paul de Thessalonique par le pape en 649, dans le cadre de la controverse monothélite. 
Eu égard au manque total Фипе documentation sur les conséquences de cette décision, mais aussi 
à la disparition quasi complete des structures ecclésiales dans l'intérieur des pays balkaniques à 
la suite des invasions avaro-slaves, il est impossible de déterminer le développement des relations 
entre l’Illyricum, Rome et Constantinople dans les décennies suivantes. 


Cela nous amène vers lelement final de ce bref aperçu : la redéfinition des « frontières 
ecclésiastiques » entre Rome et Constantinople par une annexion supposée tant de l’Illyricum oriental 
que des évéchés de l'Italie méridionale par le patriarcat de Constantinople. Communément, surtout 
aprés l'article influent de M. Anastos (1957), cet événement est situé sous le régne de Léon III, plus 
spécifiquement durant l'année 732/33, et il est interprété comme une mesure punitive contre le pape 
pendantles débuts dela controverse iconoclaste, parallélement a la privation des patrimonia importants 
de l'Église romaine en Sicile et en Calabre. Néanmoins, V. Grumel avait déjà proposé un contexte et 
une date différents, à savoir la conclusion de l'alliance franco-pontificale par le pape Etienne II dans les 
années 750. Cette différence considérable des opinions se fonde sur le manque de sources, dont aucune 
nattribue une altération des limites ecclésiastiques à Léon Ш, figure dénigrée tant par Théophanés que 
par le Liber Pontificalis. Très récemment, la question a été reprise minutieusement par W. Brandes, qui a 
conclu qu’il faut d'abord déconnecter la modification des juridictions ecclésiastiques de lexpropriation 
des patrimonia mentionnée par Théophanès, ensuite séparer le transfert juridictionnel de РШугісшт 
oriental de celui des régions grécophones en Italie méridionale et, enfin, prendre en compte les 
souscriptions des conciles de 680 et 692 pour déterminer les dates des transferts. De cette manière 
Brandes arrive à une date entre 680 et 692 pour l'altération du statut de l' Illyricum et - en accord avec 
Grumel - aux années 750 pour l'Italie méridionale. 


Cependant, selon un tel calcul, le premier transfert se situerait dans un contexte de détente entre 
Rome et Constantinople - ce qui paraît assez peu probable. Lindication d'une appartenance romaine 
dans les signatures conciliaires de 680 (surtout pour Thessalonique en qualité de vicaire, mais aussi 
pour Gortyna en Créte en qualité de légat du « synode de Rome ») est un indice délicat, car l'intérét 
des autorités byzantines consistait à mettre en relief la présence romaine. Ainsi le métropolite de 
Créte signe de nouveau comme représentant du synode de Rome en 692 et nest surtout pas classé 
comme appartenant au patriarcat de la capitale impériale. Au lieu de chercher de nouvelles dates pour 
le transfert juridictionnel des régions en question, il nous parait nécessaire de remettre en cause la 
supposition d'un tel transfert officiellement imposé par l'autorité impériale : non seulement il n'a laissé 
aucune trace dans les sources narratives, mais pas non plus dans la mémoire des papes. Ainsi, lorsque 
Hadrien I* demandait la restitution des consecrationes archiepiscoporum seu episcoporum dans sa 
lettre à Constantin VI et Iréne en 785, il faisait uniquement référence aux évéques nostrae dioecesis 
existentes, cest-à-dire dans l'Italie méridionale ; et cette revendication occupait seulement le second 
lieu après celle des patrimonia. Cest seulement le pape Nicolas І“ qui, en s'adressant à l'empereur 
Michel Ш en 860, soulevait la question de l'Illyricum - en la distinguant des exigences romaines en 
Italie et sur la seule base de la Collectio Thessalonicensis. Ce qui revient à dire que pour les 300 ans après 
la compilation de ce recueil, Rome ne possédait apparemment aucune autre preuve pour justifier ses 
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prétentions, ce qui correspond assez mal à une forte appartenance de l’Illyricum à son siège « patriarcal » 
pendant ces siécles et semble surtout exclure un transfert officiel dans le cadre d’une confrontation 
majeure. Reste le témoignage des Notitiae episcopatuum de Constantinople dont certaines, à dater du 
ΙΧ’ siècle selon Darrouzès, ajoutent les sièges nouveaux (italiens et illyriques) à la liste traditionnelle 
parce que le siège de Rome se trouvait ὑπὸ τῶν ἐθνῶν. Mais cest seulement le patriarche Nicolas 
Mystikos qui décréta lors de son premier patriarcat au début du X° siècle un nouvel ordre de préséance 
pour le synode du patriarcat (Notitia 7), pour régler enfin la position des évêques de l'Occident (πρὸς 
δυόμενον). Un transfert officiel, exécuté par le pouvoir impérial, naurait-il pas donné un rang précis 
aux nouveaux venus pour les intégrer au synode, qui restait toujours une structure fondamentale pour 
le fonctionnement du patriarcat de Constantinople ? 


En guise de conclusion, revenons donc au point de départ : l’image des patriarcats bien délimités 
au sein de la pentarchie nous paraît un peu trompeuse, surtout en ce qui concerne Rome, qui ne 
pouvait pas exercer une autorité homogène dans sa sphère d'autorité, à la fois vaste, fragmentaire 
et jamais définie précisément, tandis que le patriarcat constantinopolitain naquit dune intégration 
synodale étroite de trois circonscriptions ecclésiastiques bien définies qui restait néanmoins ouverte 
vers des élargissements futurs. La place de РШугісит se caractérise plutôt par une position fluide 
entre ces deux configurations géo-ecclésiastiques que par un changement abrupt d'appartenance 
entre deux « patriarcats ». 
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Exiled Prelates in Italy and in Jerusalem: 
The Limits of the Jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Constantinople (1081-1118) 


Records surviving from the Komnenian period testify that the patriarch of Constantinople 
bore the title ‘ecumenical / οἰκουμενικός. Niketas, metropolitan bishop of Ankyra, claimed in the 
1080s that the patriarch had the right to ordain metropolitans with the consent and contribution 
of the synodos endemousa. In addition to this, the patriarch was the common judge and the highest 
tribunal of appeal for clergymen according to Canon 9 of the Council of Chalcedon. Nonetheless 
the metropolitan also emphasised that the ecumenicity of the patriarch of Constantinople did 
not consist in the fact that his authority extended to “Rome, the entire Sicily and Alexandria, 
Jerusalem and Antioch, Armenia and Persia, India and Ethiopia” (Niketas of Ankyra, On synods, 
ed. Darrouzes, 222.1. 10-25). Was the metropolitan right in the latter statement? This paper seeks 
to investigate the limits of geographical extension of the authority the Patriarchate exercised in the 
field of jurisdiction during the early Komnenian epoch covering the reign of Alexios I Komnenos 
(1081-1118). In this study patriarchal jurisdiction is defined in a broad sense: any action which is 
subjected to the decision of the patriarch and the synod by the patriarch, the synodos endemousa, or 
a third party. After a short overview of the canons and a visualisation of the patriarchal activities by 
means of a map, I focus on two regions where the patriarchal jurisdiction reached its geographical 
limits: Southern Italy, and Jerusalem which came under Latin domination during the First Crusade. 
The paper argues that Southern Italy was lost for patriarchal jurisdiction by the late eleventh century 
and during the first two decades of the Kingdom of Jerusalem the patriarch of Constantinople 
gained new footholds which were, though, acknowledged only by Greek Orthodox Christians. 


From a theoretical perspective, canon 9 and 17 of the Council of Chalcedon (451) decreed the 
patriarch’s judicial authority: the patriarchal court was the highest ecclesiastical tribunal to which 
any clergymen could apply. The geographical extension of patriarchal authority was specified by 
canon 28 of the Council of Chalcedon, defining that the patriarch of Constantinople had the right 
to ordain metropolitans of the Pontic, Asian, and Thracian dioceses. The Western Balkans and 
mainland Greece from Thessalonike southwards belonged to the bishop of Rome. The Holy Land 
was the territory of the patriarch of Antioch, and Jerusalem. In addition to this, the canon set down 
that the Constantinopolitan patriarch has the right to ordain bishops among the barbarians, as well. 


Based on the collection of records compiled Бу V. Grumel and J. Darrouzès, the following map 
can be drawn about the patriarchal activities between 1081 and 1118 (map 1). The red dots indicate 
jurisdictional activity of the patriarch of Constantinople. As the map shows, the Constantinopolitan 
patriarch functioned as an ecclesiastical judge within the borders of the empire (see the borders 
with dotted line). The exceptions are Soterioupolis in the North, Rossano and Reggio in Southern 
Italy, and Jerusalem in the Holy Land. 


The archbishopric of Soterioupolis fell within the borders of the empire, but it was united with 
the metropolitanate of Alania (GD, Regestes, No. 976a, map 2) and a certain John was appointed 
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there around 1105 upon the decision of the patriarch and the synodos endemousa. Twelfth-century 
canonists, such as Zonaras and Theodore Balsamon, attested that Alania was one of the barbarian 
lands where the patriarch could appoint prelates based on canon 28 of Chalcedon. 


The region where patriarchal and papal authority overlapped at the very beginning of the 
Komnenian epoch was Southern Italy. Regulations of canon law had enforcing power also in 
the twelfth century despite the changed historical circumstances. Pope Urban II (r. 1088-1099) 
attestedly claimed that he was the ecclesiastical overlord as far as Thessalonike. From the Byzantine 
perspective this simply was not acknowledged. Canonists, such as Alexios Aristenos and John 
Zonaras, ignored the problem, while Theodore Balsamon tried to find an explanation arching back 
to the time of Constantine I. The surviving patriarchal records document that the Balkan peninsula 
came under the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constantinople. In Southern Italy, however, the pope 
became the ecclesiastical overlord. The example of Basil, metropolitan of Reggio in Calabria is a 
case in point. 


The Byzantine rule in Southern Italy gradually diminished until its final demise in 1071. During 
the period of successive Norman occupation of Southern Italy, the new lords were not hostile to the 
Greek Church. Recent research has shown that no coherent plan existed to “Latinise” the south 
Italian Church, but the installation of Latin-rite prelates had strategic reasons rather, especially to 
avoid any possible Byzantine influence. The Norman conquest was sealed by Pope Nicholas II who 
accorded recognition to Richard of Aversa as Prince of Capua and Robert Guiscard as Duke of 
Apulia and Calabria in 1058-1059. The papacy endeavoured to react as a protector of the Church 
which, however, had to accept the Popes control in all ecclesiastical matters. In 1079, the Greek 
metropolitan of Reggio in Calabria, probably Stephanos (attested in 1036), died. Patriarch Kosmas 
І (г. 1075-1081) consecrated as successor the monk Basil in Constantinople. Arriving in Calabria, 
Basil could not occupy his see, because Robert Guiscard decided to install a Latin prelate, Arnulf, 
to the bishopric. In spite of this fact, Basil remained active in Italy. In 1089, he participated in the 
negotiations between Patriarch Nikolaos Ш Grammatikos (г. 1084-1111), Alexios I Komnenos and 
Pope Urban II. The pope sent a letter to the patriarch in order to promote the reconciliation of the 
two Churches, namely to rewrite the рореѕ name into the diptychs and, this way, to be remembered 
in the liturgy. With the support of Alexios I, the patriarch asked a confession of faith. Nikolaos 
sent the letter with the help of Basil of Reggio and Romanos, archbishop of Rossano, who acted as 
messengers. The patriarch’s letter mentioned the situation of the two prelates (Holtzmann, BZ 28 
(1928), р. 64.): 


“Also the most-God-loving prelates: Basil, metropolitan of Calabria, and Romanos, the 
archbishop of Rossano, were sent to your holiness. In some respect, they travelled to you 
compelled by home-issues, in other respect, urged by us. The metropolitan of Calabria 
needs your decisive influence and help to be restituted to his due power on the basis of the 
divine canons. The archbishop of Rossano [needs your help] to embrace your highness 
and to tell what the Latins did in his region” 


Pope Urban П clarified his view in the Council of Melfi some months later. After Basil claimed 
that he was unjustly disregarded as a canonically installed metropolitan of Reggio, the Pope replied: 
“Submit to my rule and you will have your Church” (Holtzmann, BZ 28 (1928), p. 65.). The prelate 
denied this option and a Norman candidate was elected in his place by Duke Roger Borsa and 
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Urban II. The new prelate paid ten thousand nomismata for his office. The other two Greek prelates, 
Romanos and the anonymous metropolitan of S. Severina recognised papal jurisdiction and the 
pope in turn confirmed them as legitimate incumbents of their sees. The dialogue of Basil and 
Urban II at Melfi marked the end of the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constantinople in Italy. 


Another example for the jurisdictional limitations of the patriarch of Constantinople in 
the examined period is the status of the patriarchs of Jerusalem. They actively participated in the 
religious life of Constantinople. Euthymios I (?-after 1083) assisted in the trial of the philosopher 
John Italos, in 1082. His successor, Symeon II (bef. 1092-1099) came to Constantinople in 1094 to 
join the synod held in the Blachernai-palace which acquitted Leo, earlier metropolitan of Chalcedon. 
After the synod, Symeon returned to Jerusalem. When the crusaders occupied Antioch (October 
1097-June 1098), or, according to other sources, during the siege of Jerusalem, the prelate retreated 
to Cyprus, where he was last mentioned in 1101. After Symeon had left Jerusalem, the see was 
vacant. Symeon Ils successor was John VIII (or VII). Concerning the jurisdictional role that the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople played in his career, different views prevail in modern scholarship. 


The main source for John УШ activities is a passage in the treatise De translationibus, edited by 
Jean Darrouzes. In addition to this, John composed two works in 1107 in Jerusalem about the azymes 
and its use by the Latins. The treatise De translationibus (ed. Darrouzes, No. 55., р. 183.) reads as follows: 


“The bishop of Tyros and Sydon, a eunuch, came to Jerusalem after the Turks (Τούρκοι) 
seized the city and the Church of Tyros. Since the Church of Jerusalem did not have a 
prelate (ἀρχιερεύς), the inhabitants of Jerusalem appealed to the leader (äpxwv) of the 
region of Jerusalem to allow the man to be their bishop (ἀρχιερατεύειν). And this man 
was appointed to officiate in Jerusalem as a patriarch and in the year 6615 (,cxte’) [1 Sept 
1106-31 Aug 1107], during the reign of Alexios Komnenos, he went to Constantinople 
where the great synod received him. [The patriarch] performed the sacred ministry, 
dislodged [from Jerusalem] (διαφόρως), together with the holy synod and with Patriarch 
Nikolaos, the choice of God by lot, who lived in the monastery of Holy Diomedes”. 


The passage about John VIII survived in a late thirteenth-century canon-law collection. The 
Church historian Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos (ca. 1256-са. 1335) also preserved an account 
about John VIII (PG 146 1196D) which is shorter than the thirteenth-century text and differs from 
that version in that respect that it were the ‘Persians’ who occupied Tyros and the king of Jerusalem 
was also a “Persian”. 


In the secondary literature (V. Grumel, P. Gautier, B. Hamilton, and J. Pahlitzsch) John УШ 
journey to Constantinople is recurrently seen as the occasion when the prelate was canonically 
approved as patriarch of Jerusalem by the patriarch of Constantinople and the synod. 


P. Gautier, in accordance with V. Grumel, reconstructed the career of John VIII in the following 
way. John VIII was the metropolitan of Tyros. He fled from his see and took refuge in Jerusalem. This 
happened in May 1097 when the Fatimids of Egypt occupied Tyros. The inhabitants of Jerusalem 
asked the local Muslim leader, the Seljukid Soqman, or Al-Afdal, the vizir of the Fatimids, who held 
Jerusalem until 26 August 1098, to appoint the new patriarch. As Symeon II, the previous patriarch, 
left the city before June of 1098, and was still alive in Cyprus, the election was not canonical, because 
the see was not in fact vacant. This motivated John’s journey to Constantinople in 1106/1107 where 
the patriarch of Constantinople confirmed his appointment. 
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B. Hamilton dated John’s flee from Tyros after the events of the First Crusade when the Fatimids 
of Egypt viewed Christians as plausible Frankish allies. What is more, J. Pahlitzsch expressed the 
idea that John VIII might have been elected patriarch of Jerusalem only in 1105 based on the fact 
that John did not appear in the preceding year in the pilgrim abbot Daniel’s description of the 
Easter ceremonies in Jerusalem. If this holds and one also takes into consideration that Symeon 
II, the previous patriarch of Jerusalem, was last mentioned in 1101, it is plausible that at the time 
of John УШ appointment to the throne of Jerusalem, the canonical hindrance of another Greek 
incumbent in Jerusalem, as previously assumed by P. Gautier, did not exist. Thus the purpose of 
John УШУ journey to Constantinople might have not been other than to clear himself canonically 
in this respect. 


However, John VIII’s canonical status as patriarch of Jerusalem must have been bolstered 
from other aspects. His election differs from that of the earlier patriarchs that he was appointed, 
according to all likelihood, by Baldwin I (r. 1100-1118) who is mentioned as the ἄρχων of Jerusalem 
in the passage just quoted. John VIIIs election by the Church in Palestine is not documented. 
Bernard Hamilton described John УШУ position as “coadjutor” of the Latin patriarch in charge 
of the Orthodox communities of Palestine. With the arrival of the crusaders the situation of the 
Greek Church dramatically changed: while the earlier Muslim overlords gave freedom to non- 
Muslim religious communities under the supervision of their own leaders, the Frankish overlords 
considered the Greek Orthodox Church part of the one Church encompassing West and East. 
The Latins felt themselves justified in incorporating the existing structures of the Greek Orthodox 
Church into the newly created Latin Patriarchate of Jerusalem. The Greek clergy had to accept the 
supremacy of Latin bishops and of the Latin patriarch, unlike other Eastern-rite Christians who had 
their religious autonomy. The patriarch of Jerusalem did not have Greek-speaking dioceses under 
his jurisdiction, unlike the patriarch of Antioch. In the Antiochean Patriarchate the Greek-speaking 
Orthodox communities were administered further by Greek bishops who were though under the 
supervision of the Latin patriarch, without canonical freedom, or by Latin bishops who replaced 
the earlier Greek ones. Bernard Hamilton argues that the position of ‘coadjutor’ was a third option 
which meant an ecclesiastical supervisor without territorial jurisdiction. This form is attested in the 
later twelfth, and early thirteenth century in the Holy Land. 


The De translationibus documented two elements concerning John УШ supposed canonical 
approval: the patriarch of Constantinople and the synod received him (ἐδέχθη) and John performed 
the sacred ministry (συνελειτούργησε) together with them. The consecration of a patriarch was 
performed in a community of metropolitans, and the ritual always ended with the holy liturgy which 
the newly ordained said together with other prelates (bishops, metropolitans, archbishops) present. 
The previous ritual steps are omitted in most of the descriptions, which might be the case also here. 
Thus John VIII's patriarchal position was confirmed in the community of the synod and the patriarch 
of Constantinople, which could not be performed in the Holy Land where the Greek prelates’ status 
was mutilated after the establishment of the Latin Church. I would also stress an additional element 
here: John VIII's status as an exiled prelate. He performed the rituals διαφόρως, that is expelled 
abroad from his see. The synod received John as Alexios I welcomed back to the capital John V, the 
patriarch banished from Antioch (ἡμῶν βασιλεῖ µε ὑποδεξαμένῳ -wrote the prelate, cf. P. Gautier, 
REB 22 (1964), p. 138.). The monastery of Holy Diomedes which is associated in the passage of the De 
translationibus with Nikolaos III, Patriarch of Constantinople, should rather be linked to John УШ. 
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The Diomedes monastery, as J. Pahlitzsch observed, was the metochion of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem 
in Constantinople, imitating in its architecture the Zion church and monastery of Jerusalem, and itself 
was also called New Zion. The later exiled patriarch of Jerusalem John IX (г. 1157-before 1166) had it 
as his dwelling place. As the excerpt attests, John VIII resided in the monastery of Holy Diomedes after 
his arrival to the capital as a banished patriarch of Jerusalem. This has to be taken into consideration 
when evaluating his canonical confirmation: John VIII was not expected to return to Jerusalem, thus it 
was the confirmation ofan exiled status. John’s canonical confirmation did not influence appointments 
by the Latins in Jerusalem. In 1108, Ebremar, the Latin patriarch of Jerusalem (г. 1102-1105, 1105- 
1108) was deposed and installed to the metropolis of Caesarea Maritima. Sabas, John VIITS successor, 
was the Greek prelate of that city. Customarily (which was later canonized: Lateran IV, c. 9), a Latin 
and a Greek prelate could not occupy the same see at the same time. Sabas became (ἐγένετο, cf. De 
translationibus, ed. Darrouzès, No. 56, р. 183.) the patriarch of Jerusalem at some point. Around 
1116 Sabas was banished from Jerusalem, subsequently travelled to Constantinople and had a status 
similar to John VIII: reception by the synod and the possession of the metropolis of Maroneia as 
an epidosis. Therefore the supposed canonical approval of John VIII was taken into consideration 
only among members of the Greek Orthodox Church. After Patriarch Sabas, the Greek patriarchs of 
Jerusalem during the twelfth century had been elected and consecrated in Constantinople spending 
their lifetime there as exiled prelates. They participated in the religious life of the capital, and they 
were also commemorated by the Greek Orthodox in Jerusalem: the Greek clergy of the church of 
Holy Sepulchre in 1122 attestedly remembered Nikolaos, the exiled patriarch of Jerusalem (before 
1122-1156), in their prayers. 


Therefore I conclude that the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constantinople during the early 
Komnenian epoch reached Jerusalem in a sense that he had also canonical authority within the orbit 
of Greek Orthodox Christianity. Earlier, the patriarchs of Jerusalem visited Constantinople to assist 
important jurisdictional cases. However, they were not elected and consecrated in Constantinople, 
which was the case after the Crusader states came into being. This canonical power, nonetheless, 
was limited: the Latin Church in the Holy Land made its own appointments regardless the Greek 
prelates in exile. Compared to Jerusalem, however, the Greek Church in Southern Italy was lost in 
its entirety for the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constantinople. 
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Map 1: Jurisdictional activity of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, 1081-1118 
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Collapsed Boundaries, Renewal of Ecumenicity? 
The Patriarchal Power after 1204 


1. Introduction 


The round table „Ihe Borders and Limits of the Patriarchate of Constantinople” aims at analysing 
the relevance of the concept of restricted territorial reality, the so-called “limited oikoumene’, for 
the ecumenical jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. Its focus lies on the limits and 
limitations, the reasons for those restrictions, and the mental maps the Byzantines may have had 
about the patriarchal power. 


In our paper, we will argue that the developments after the political collapse of Byzantium in 
1204 offer an ideal frame for this discussion. The uniqueness of the situation after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Western crusaders emerges from the transfer of the political and ecclesiastic 
power to the periphery of Byzantium. The shrunken geographical limits of the revived empire in 
Asia Minor did not stop the imperial and ecclesiastic claims on ecumenicity. Also as G. Dagron 
(Leecuménicité politique, 55-56) has argued: „се nest pas son extension géographique qui permet à un 
empire de se dire universel, cest bien plutòt sa capacité à unir et а maintenir sous un méme pouvoir 
politique des terres que la géographie distingue ou opposent“. 


2. The Patriarchal Power in Exile: an overview 


After the conquest of Constantinople, three Greek states have been established on the periphery 
of the former Byzantine Empire: Epirus, Nicaea and Trebizond. Their founders were members of 
the Comnenoi family or were related to the Angeloi: Michael Angelos Komnenos Dukas in Epirus, 
Theodore Laskaris, son-in-law of Alexios II in Nicaea, while in Trebizond a branch of the Comnenoi 
family created a new polity. Latins and Venetians took hold of the former Byzantine capital and 
replaced the political power by a Latin Emperor, Baldwin of Flandres and the ecclesiastical one 
through the election of the Venetian Thomas Morosini. J. M. Hussey (The Orthodox Church, 186) 
argued that „Within the newly conquered Latin lands the establishment of a Latin patriarchate, Latin 
bishops, clergy, and monastic orders was inevitable“. 


The political turmoil for the Greek side is reflected in the ecclesiastic developments. While 
in Constantinople a system of ecclesiastic organization including bishops, monastic orders and a 
Latin Patriarch was established, the three successor states were seeking for political legitimation 
through the presence of a Patriarch. Theodore Laskaris intended to bring to Nicaea the Patriarch 
John X Kamateros who had fled to Thrace. We can assume that the patriarch declined to accept the 
invitation for various reasons such as his old age, but also the ties he had with the family of emperor 
Alexius III. Moreover, if he had gone to Nicaea he probably would have had to crown Theodore as 
Emperor. In April-May 1206 he resigned from the patriarchal throne and died little later. At some 
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time between 1204-1206 Kamateros had given his permission to the bishops who had gathered in 
Nicaea to elect new bishops in vacant sees in Asia Minor (Grumel-Darrouzès, Regestes 1201c). The 
years to follow proved convenient for the Lascarid ambitions also for another reason. The Latins 
refused to agree to an election of a Greek Patriarch. The Greeks from Constantinople then turned to 
Nicaea were a synod was convened in the third week of Lent 1208 to elect a new Patriarch (Dölger- 
Wirth, Regesten 1676a-b). The synod elected Michael Autoreianos, former chartophylax of the 
Great Church (1208). On Easter Sunday 1207/8 Theodore was crowned by the Patriarch. In that 
way, Nicaea was the first of the Greek successor state to have re-established the Patriarchate and the 
imperial power. Theodore Skoutariotes praised Laskaris as ,,father and forefather“, because he had 
revived the imperial power, the Patriarchate and the military organisation (Theodore Skoutariotes, 
Additamenta, 282). 


As the political oikoumene had collapsed into fragments, also the Patriarchate was facing 
challenges in its power. Nicaea believed to have a Patriarchate and in that way was hoping to prevail 
politically. However, the states of Epirus and Trebizond did not remain inactive. David Komnenos 
tried but did not succeed in gaining the independence of the Church in Trebizond from Nicaea. 
However, Epirus posed the most serious threat for the Patriarchate. Michael Angelos and the Church 
authorities in his state proceeded in the election of new bishops for vacant bishoprics without the 
permission of Nicaea. More precisely, a synod in Epirus appointed Dokeianos to the see of Dyrrachium 
and Kalospites in Larissa. In 1221 Patriarch Manuel I agreed to accept the bishops’ nominations 
under the condition that it would not be repeated (Laurent, Regestes 1227). An escalation of the 
controversy between the two states took place when Demetrios Chomatenos, archbishop of Ochrid, 
ordinated metropolitans in Epirus; this was a direct challenge to a patriarchal prerogative. In 1224, 
Demetrios Chomatenos in demand of the epirote clergy crowned Theodore Doukas. Germanos П 
(1223-1240) reacted vehemently to this action (Laurent, Regestes 1244) in fear that Chomatenos 
was working for the creation of a Patriarchate in Epirus. The Epirotes argued with the difficulties 
of the time because of the Latins. Nevertheless, they were also unwilling to depend on Nicaea. In 
one instance Chomatenos argued that due to the paralysing of ancient customs of Constantinople 
a Patriarch was elected in the eparchia ton Bithynon. Ironically, he noticed the unprecedented case 
of a Metropolitan of Nicaea who was also Patriarch of Constantinople (Demetrios Chomatenos, 
Ponemata, no. 114, 372-373). 


The Schism between Nicaea and Epirus was prolonged until 1231 and the defeat of Theodore 
Doukas in Klokotnitsa (Karpozilos, Controversy, 572; Congourdeau, Lempereur et le patriarche, 
204). From that point on the Patriarchate in Nicaea had not any strong opponents among the Greek 
states. A persisting challenge continued to be the Latin Empire of Constantinople and the Latin 
Patriarchate. 


3. Mobilities and ecumenicity 


In the second part of our paper we will argue that a useful approach to the study of the geographical 
limits and the ecumenicity of the Patriarchate in the period 1204-1261 is the paradigm of mobilities 
(Urry, Mobilities) closely related to the spatial turn in human sciences. Mobilities encompasses the 
movement of people, objects, and ideas, while at the same time also societies and systems are seen as 
being on the move. Our focus will be the ecclesiastic mobility. Its study will allow a better analysis of 
the existence (or not) of limits of the patriarchal power in a strongly entangled world. 
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Ecclesiastic mobility is attested in various forms after 1204. Previous political and ecclesiastical 
structures were able to revive due to the presence of members of the higher clergy and of the 
patriarchal officials in the periphery. Demetrios Chomatenos argued that many churchmen from 
the Peloponnese had fled to Epirus while others found a similar refuge in Nicaea. Among the known 
metropolitans who fled to Nicaea was the Archbishop of Crete Nikolaos together with three of his 
suffragans and some heads of monasteries. Also the future Patriarch Germanos II was a refugee 
from Constantinople in the Nicaean Empire. Moreover, in the period 1204-1261 we observe an 
intensified ecclesiastic mobility due to emerging mendicant orders which were active in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Although immediately after 1204 the discussions with the Latin clergy and the 
papal representatives were undertaken by the Greeks in Constantinople, during the reign of John III 
Vatatzes various discussions with papal legates took place in the Nicaean Empire (1232-1234, 1249- 
1250, 1253-1254). Despite the fact that the negotiations were not fruitful, they proved useful for 
the prestige of the Patriarchs in Nicaea who supported the ideology of the Lascarid emperors and 
augmented the sphere of Nicaean influence. Finally, mobility is attested in the various ecclesiastic 
missions. We observe that once the Patriarchate in Nicaea was generally acknowledged, bishops 
were sent to areas far beyond the political borders. Our aim is therefore to map and analyse with 
accuracy the mobility of the patriarchal power through persons (delegates) and though objects 
(patriarchal documents). 


To summarize: this paper will present an analysis of the ecclesiastic mobility from and towards 
Nicaea in order to understand better the efforts made to overcome the geographic limitations of a 
patriarchate in Exile. 
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The Frontiers of Administration and the Limits of Income: 
Aspects of the “Management of Shortage” in the Late Byzantine Patriarchate 


In his recent book Lévéque et le territoire (Paris 2016) Florian Mazel highlights how the medieval 
Church in Western Europe preserved and modified Roman traditions of spatial organisation and 
transmitted them to emerging state administrations in the Late Middle Ages. In Byzantium, the 
development was somehow contrary: while the territory and authority of the Empire dwindled away 
in the 14^ century, the Patriarchate of Constantinople was still able to exert influence in wide areas 
of its sphere of jurisdiction and took over some functions of the state within and beyond Byzantine 
borders [Potz 1971; Congourdeau 1991; Papademetriou 2015]. In autumn 1350, Patriarch Kallistos 
I of Constantinople summarised the calamities of his time: famines, pestilence, earthquakes, floods 
and fires, civil war and foreign invasions [PRK Ш, nr. 180, Ins. 92-107]. This was not rhetorical 
exaggeration; Byzantium was definitely in crisis then, and the worst was just to come. Of course, 
also the Church was affected; a few decades after the triumphal re-conquest of Constantinople from 
the Crusaders in 1261 and the return of the Patriarchate to the Hagia Sophia, the 14% century 
proved especially calamitous. In addition to the Church provinces lost already to the Turks in Asia 
Minor since the 11" century and to the Latins in Greece after 1204, more and more bishoprics fell 
into partibus infidelium. Laymen and clerics fled from the provinces, the remaining Christians were 
left without spiritual guidance and “threatened” by Catholicism or Islam, as the documents from the 
Register of the Patriarchate, our most important source for the period from 1315 to 1402, frequently 
inform us [Vryonis 1971; Preiser-Kapeller 2011]. Besides spiritual losses, also the material basis 
of the Church was reduced, not only in the lost provinces, but also in the remaining regions. We 
will concentrate on this aspect of “les frontiéres et les limites du patriarcat” and some answers the 
Patriarchate and the Synodos endemousa tried to find for these challenges. 


As every other bishop, the Ecumenical Patriarch had several sources of supply; in our period, 
we find a bipartite framework for his finances. The majority of the administrative staff and the clergy 
was part of the household of the Great Church, the Hagia Sophia; the bigger part of the revenues 
from the Patriarchate’s estates, rental income and dues as well as fishing, hunting or pasture rights, 
etc. served for their provision and for the maintenance of buildings as well as of the liturgy. These 
assets and revenues were, according to canon law, administered by the Megas Oikonomos of the 
Great Church [Darrouzès 1970]. Besides, the Patriarch could also dispose of a private treasure 
chamber (the patriarchikon kellion); it was supplied with a part of the revenues from the patriarchal 
assets, but also from another source of income: the so-called patriarchika dikaia, which consisted of 
jurisdictional rights over churches, monasteries and entire localities all over the patriarchal sphere 
of influence and of the annual dues these entities had to pay. The administration of his kellion, 
the Patriarch in our period often entrusted to confidants who were termed “kalogeros” [Darrouzès 
1970, 307-308; Mitsiou 2013]. 
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For the patriarchal assets, our most important source for the 13" century is a charter of Emperor 
Michael VIII Palaiologos for the Hagia Sophia from the time around 1267; it also provides a history 
of assets since the installation of the Patriarchate in exile in Nicaea after the catastrophe of 1204: 
first, the Patriarch could only dispose of the revenues of the metropolis of Nicaea. Since the 1220s 
the emperors of Nicaea granted several villages and estates to the Patriarchate especially in those 
regions of Northwestern Asia Minor which they regained from the Latins. After the re-conquest of 
Constantinople in 1261, Emperor Michael VIII restituted and granted property to the Patriarchate 
also in the European environs of the capital. The Patriarchate became also a major proprietor within 
the walls of Constantinople, especially around the Hagia Sophia. Overall, Michael VIII decreed 
that two thirds of these revenues should serve for the provision of the household of the Hagia 
Sophia and one third for the patriarchal kellion [D6. Reg. 1941a; see map 1]. These estates, at least 
in the European environs of Constantinople, remained in the hands of the Great Church during the 
14° century; a charter of Patriarch Neilos from 1384 informs us that he re-populated two of these 
villages, Oikonomeion and Brachophagos, which had been deserted due to the Ottoman invasions, 
in order to provide sufficient supply for the destitute clergy of the Hagia Sophia [Mitsiou 2013]. 


While these assets were concentrated in the environs of Constantinople, the patriarchika 
dikaia were distributed across the entire patriarchal sphere of influence. A major part of these 
dikaia applied to monasteries which had received the privilege of independence from the local 
bishop and direct subordination to the Patriarch, who also received an annual due. In this category 
fell also monasteries in the important centres of Mount Athos, Mount Latmos or Mount Olympos 
(in Bithynia), which at the same time were among the greatest proprietors in the Empire [Smyrlis 
2006]. Besides monasteries, the patriarchal supervision could stretch out over churches and entire 
πατριαρχικὰ χωρία and καστέλλια. On a map [see map 2], we localized all patriarchika dikaia 
mentioned in the documents for the period between 1315 and 1402: we recognize a concentration 
of such rights in Western Asia Minor, the core regions of the Empire of Nicaea, and in the provinces 
of Thrace and Macedonia, which were regained in the years before 1261. As in the case of patriarchal 
assets, patriarchal rights were renewed or newly established after the successful re-conquest. But 
we also encounter patriarchal monasteries and patriarchal localities far beyond the borders of the 
restored Byzantine Empire: at the banks of the Euphrates, imperial authority had ceased more than 
200 years before, yet in 1316 Metropolitan Theodosios of Melitene received rights of supervision 
over a patriarchal monastery [PRK I 57, 44-48; Dar. Reg. 2088; Korobeinikov 2003/2005]. In 
1347, revenues from the patriarchika choria of Komana and Dokeia were considered sufficient to 
support the newly elected metropolitan of Sebasteia in Cappadocia [PRK II, 160, 5-15; Dar. Reg. 
2284]. This and other evidence implies that not only these institutions and communities survived 
Turkish conquest, but also maintained ties of loyalty and obedience with the Patriarchate. The same 
phenomenon we observe in the regions of Western Asia Minor after the Turkish conquest; until 
1394, the Patriarchs appointed administrators for Kios at the Sea of Marmara [MM П 36, 221 (Nr. 
470); DarReg 2725, 2966; Paize-Apostolopoulou 1995, 47, fn. 1]. And even patriarchika dikaia in 
inland regions were still administered with the help of the metropolitan in Philadelpheia in 1394, for 
instance. We also get information on the scale of revenues: from dikaia in Kula, Kolida and Synada, 
the metropolitan of Philadelpheia was obliged to send 20 hyperpyra per year to the patriarchikon 
kellion (the equivalent of 6 Gold ducats at this time); and we are also informed that he actually sent 
15 hyperpyra to Constantinople with the help of the skeuophylax of Prusa [MM II 209-210 (Nr. 
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462); DarReg 2958; Paize-Apostolopoulou 1995, 45-47]. Obviously, the Patriarchate did not neglect 
the collection even of such modest sums from areas deep within Turkish territory (also due to their 
symbolic value for the Patriarch’s authority in partibus infidelium). 


For, although patriarchika dikaia could demonstrate an impressive persistency, of course the 
scale of revenues was significantly reduced due to foreign conquest — and the same holds true for 
the patriarchal assets. Consequently, the Patriarchate had to fall back on other financial sources in 
order to cover its expenses. Two documents of Patriarch Isidoros I illustrate this: in 1348, the monk 
Kompas bequeathed three hundred hyperpyra (150 ducats) to renovate the Hagia Sophia. (...). But 
this money was passed on to the imperial treasury as loan. The imperial treasury after the end of the 
first phase of the civil war was for sure in a state of emergency [PRK II 149, 1-9; Dar. Reg. 2299]. Yet, 
the Patriarchate itself was hardly in the position for such generosity, as we learn from the last will 
of Isidoros I in 1350: the exact knowledge on the extent of the debts is attributed to Theodoretos, a 
kalogeros of the Patriarch, who most probably at this time administered the patriarchikon kellion. 
One of the creditors (kyr Andreas) was an ostiarios (door steward) of the Great Church. Another 
one, Xenos Agapetos (PLP 127) was most probably a relative of Konstantinos Agapetos (PLP 122), 
about whom we know from a later document that he was a merchant active in Black Sea-trade. Also a 
further creditor, Manuel Zymarchos may have belonged to the mercantile circles of Constantinople, 
who served as source of credit [PRK II 156; Dar.Reg. 2309]. 


The status of debtor seemed of course somehow improper for Ecumenical Patriarchs, who 
therefore tried to balance their budget permanently. Already in the early 14" century the Patriarchate 
attempted to compensate for its losses in revenues which were caused by the Turkish expansion in 
Asia Minor and the devastations in the European provinces by the Catalan Company. Patriarch 
Niphon in 1310 had the Synod granting him the revenues of 12 metropolitan sees and archbishoprics 
in Europe and Asia Minor. Our source does not give a sum for the revenues from this considerable 
number of churches, but Niphon obviously had exaggerated his zeal to balance the budget. Opposition 
in the synod grew, and in 1314 he was deposed [Nikephoros Chumnos, Elenchos 278-282; Dar. 
Reg. 2010, 2011. Preiser-Kapeller 2008, LXIX-LXX]. But in July 1315, the synod had to assign once 
more revenues from four vacant churches to the new, more modest Patriarch John XIII Glykys for 
his lifetime [PRK I 4, 24-38, Dar Reg. 2032]. However, to permanently deprive certain bishoprics of 
a genuine bishop for the benefit of the Patriarch’s treasury was problematic from the point of view 
of canon law. Thus, the synod in September 1324 decreed that “those metropoles and archbishoprics, 
which are prosperous (euporousai) and capable” should each henceforth pay a fixed sum every year 
to the Patriarchate until its own revenues would become sufficient again [PRK I 88, 39-73; Dar. Reg. 
2119]. The document includes a list of the annual contributions of 33 metropoles and archbishoprics 
which were considered “capable” of supporting the Great Church; as we can see on a map [see map 
3], most of these bishoprics were found in the remaining core provinces of the Empire in Thrace and 
Macedonia, some on the Peloponnese and in the Aegean and only two in Western Asia Minor. The 
total amount of payments is 3208 hyperpyra (ca. 2100 ducats); unfortunately, we are not informed 
about the relation of the contributions to the actual revenues of every bishopric. For the Western 
Church in the 14° century, a very important source are the records on the various dues (servitia) all 
bishops and abbots had to pay once on the occasion of their recognition by the papacy and which 
amounted to one third of the annual revenues. There, we also find figures for Latin bishoprics, 
which had replaced Byzantine eparchies in Greece after 1204 [Hoberg 1949, 13, 34, 42, 44, 48, 82, 
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86, 94, 374]. All in all, these figures are comparable in order of magnitude to those at the top of the 
Byzantine list from 1324 [see fig. 1 and 2]. A statistical analysis of the distribution pattern of the 
contributions highlights the actual inequality of ecclesiastical wealth within the bishoprics of the 
Patriarchate; we encounter a few rich metropolitan sees at the top levels and a long tail of medium 
and minor equipped bishoprics, whose material bases would become barely sufficient if affected by 
the catastrophes of the period [Preiser-Kapeller/Mitsiou 2010]. 


Therefore, the Patriarchate had also to provide for the supply of all its hierarchs who should 
maintain pastoral care out there in the provinces also beyond the Empires borders; this commitment 
is expressed in many documents from the Register of the Patriarchate. Common instrument applied 
by the Patriarchate and the Synod for the provision of their hierarchs were the epidosis (the addition 
of one or more bishoprics with their revenues and administrative rights, temporary or for lifetime), 
the metathesis (the relocation of a hierarch to another bishopric of the same or higher rank) and the 
entrusting with the administration of patriarchika dikaia, from which the hierarch was allowed to 
retain a part or all revenues [Preiser-Kapeller 2008, LIX-LXIV; Kresten 2003; Kraus 2013]. 


We undertook a systematic survey of all uses of the most common instrument, the epidosis, 
in the Register between 1315 and 1402 and connected all metropolitan sees, archbishoprics and 
bishoprics which were combined through acts of epidosis in a network model with nodes (the 
episcopal sees) and ties (the connection trough joint administration). We also built a geographic 
network in order to analyse its spatial dimension. The visualization among other things very much 
illustrates one important aspect of the Patriarchate' strategy: the pooling of resources and pastoral 
care onto regional centres, in most cases the oldest and highest ranking metropolitan sees [see 
map 4 and 5]. This was the case for Melitene at the Euphrates, for Kaisareia in Cappadocia (the 
highest ranking metropolitan see at all), also for Myra in Lycia or for Philadelpheia, which had a 
special position as last Byzantine outpost within Turkish territory until 1390 and which took over 
the hierarchic position of the ancient Church of Sardeis. Also a structural analysis of the epidosis- 
network demonstrates that the Patriarchates and the Synod's efforts were concentrated around 
certain points; the top most central nodes, the targets of relatively the most synodal actions in this 
regard, are mostly located in Asia Minor and were either prioritized due to their high ecclesiastical 
rank or their special aptitude as administrative centres since they were still in Orthodox hands such 
as Philadelpheia or Trapezus. 


One has to ask if the Byzantine Church was successful in the maintenance of its institutional 
and geographic framework - in comparison with the Byzantine state for instance. In order to have 
a quantitative benchmark, we compared a list of all bishoprics of the Patriarchate from the late 12" 
century with a similar Notitia Episcopatuum from the late 15* century [Darrouzès 1981]. On a first 
glance, the loss of bishoprics is dramatic: only 14.8 % of the sees listed in Notitia 13 survived the 
catastrophes of the 13% to 15^ century. But a more detailed analysis makes clear that the loss is most 
significant in the lowest stratum of episcopal hierarchy (the suffragan bishoprics, more than 90 96), 
while 27 96 of the archbishoprics and more than 46 96 of the metropolitan sees were preserved [see 
fig. 3]. The efforts of the Church were most effective in the European provinces, in Western Asia 
Minor and around Trapezus, while the success in Central, East and South Anatolia was limited 
(as also described by Vryonis 1971). At least, 12 out of the 20 most central nodes in the epidosis- 
network made it into the second half of the 15" century. 
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So finally we have to ask why the “resilience management” of the Byzantine Church was more 
effective than that of the Byzantine state? The Nobel laureate Douglass C. North in 2009 stated: “a 
perpetually lived organization is one where the identity of the organization is independent from 
the identity of its individual members”; and he demonstrated for several medieval and pre-modern 
cases that such organizations (such as the Byzantine Church) proved more durable and resilient than 
political coalitions and power arrangements based on personal ties of alliance and allegiance alone 
[North/Wallis/Weingast 2009; Preiser-Kapeller 2012]. The cohesion of the Church and the coherence 
of its politics were also connected to the framework and mechanisms of its central decision making 
institution, the Synod in Constantinople. In most documents of the Register of the Patriarchate, we 
read that decisions were made through joint synodal resolution. This was of course also an element 
of rhetoric, but consensus was not only an ideal, it also helped “to minimize the risks of decision 
making” for the cohesion of the synod. As we were able to show in another study, the synod avoided 
direct confrontations and crucial votes and actually decided in consensus in most cases [Preiser- 
Kapeller 2013]. The Synod met essential conditions for the functioning of this consensus principle 
identified by the German historian Egon Flaig: The almost exclusive recruitment of hierarchs from 
monastic communities guaranteed an “intensive socialization’, a “high consensus of norms” and a 
strong homogeneity among the members of the decision-making body. And although the political 
and theological upheavals of the time of course had a strong impact on the Church - Patriarchs 
were installed or deposed, hierarchs who had chosen the wrong theological faction (pro-Union 
or anti-Palamas) were banned [Gastgeber 2014] -- the institutional framework of the Church and 
its principles of management proved to be consistent and durable beyond these crises, thereby 
allowing also for the maintenance or even expansion [Prinzing 2014] of earlier established limits of 
Patriarchal jurisdiction. 
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Maps and Figures 
(see also: https://www.google.com/maps/d/edit?mid=zFF_0-ggg3xI.kANSIEUOgS-o&usp=sharing, for an interactive map) 

















Map 1: Places of estates of the Patriarchate of Constantinople according to the imperial chrysobull of 1267/1271 
(Dö. Reg. 1941a; map: J. Preiser-Kapeller, 2016) 
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Map 2: Places of patriarchika dikaia mentioned in the documents for the period between 1315 and 1402 CE; 
in yellow their clustering according to geographical proximity (J. Preiser-Kapeller, 2016) 
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Map 3: Churches contributing to the Patriarchate according to the document of September 1324 
(PRK I 88, 39-73; Dar. Reg. 2119); places sized according to the sum of contribution (J. Preiser-Kapeller, 2016) 





Annual payment of bishoprics to the Patriarchate of Constantinople (list of September 1324) 
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Fig. 1: Contributions of churches to the Patriarchate according to the document of September 1324 
(PRK I 88, 39-73; Dar. Reg. 2119; figure: J. Preiser-Kapeller, 2011) 





Payments for the servitium commune from several 
former metropolitan sees and bishoprics of the 
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Fig. 2: Payment for the servitium commune to the Papacy from several former metropolitan sees 
and bishoprics of the Patriarchate, 1320-1340 CE (data: Hoberg 1949; figure: J. Preiser-Kapeller, 2011) 
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Map 4: Network model of churches connected through acts of epidosis in the years 1315 to 1402 CE; places sized 
according to their degree centrality (= number of connections) (J. Preiser-Kapeller, 2016) 














Map 5: Network model of churches connected through acts of epidosis in the years 1315 to 1402 CE (Balkans and Asia 
Minor); places sized according to their degree centrality (= number of connections) (J. Preiser-Kapeller, 2016) 
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Fig. 3: Comparisons of Notitia 13 and Notitia 21 (figures: J. Preiser-Kapeller, 2011). 
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Le patriarcat cecuménique et la métropole russe au milieu du ХУ siècle 


Selon l'appréciation de Kritoboulos d’Imbros, le patriarche Gennadios II de Constantinople 
(1454-1456) était parvenu a détenir, sous les Ottomans, une autorité spirituelle identique a celle 
des patriarches de l'époque byzantine. En octobre 1454, Gennadios Scholarios lui-même se faisait 
un mérite d'avoir restauré l'autorité du patriarcat œcuménique, non seulement à Constantinople 
mais dans sa zone de juridiction (κλίμα) entière. Ces affirmations d'alors soulèvent la question de 
l'extension effective de la juridiction patriarcale dans les premières années de la conquête ottomane. 
Et dans ce contexte, la nature des rapports avec la plus grande métropole située a lexterieur de 
l'espace byzantin, la métropole de Russie, acquiert une importance particulière. Cette question est 
d'autant plus cruciale que, pour l'historiographie courante de la question, cette métropole aurait 
obtenu son autocéphalie, dite de facto, avant même 1453, dans le contexte de la réaction de l'épiscopat 
moscovite, impulsée par le grand prince, face aux tentatives du métropolite byzantin de Kiev, Isidore 
pour imposer l'union de Florence en Russie par le métropolite byzantin de Kiev, Isidore. 


Or des recherches sur le dossier de l'autocéphalie de l'Église moscovite ont conduit à des 
résultats assez contraires a interpretation générale quelles aspirent a illustrer. Il apparait désormais 
clairement que l'arrestation du métropolite Isidore et son remplacement par Jonas de Riazan en 
1441 avaient pour fondement la promesse faite à ce dernier par les autorités byzantines, lors de son 
voyage à Constantinople en 1436, de succéder au prélat grec. Dans une première lettre adressée en 
1441 au patriarche de Constantinople, et réadressée en 1443 a lempereur Jean VIII Paléologue, les 
évêques russes justifiaient le rejet d'Isidore de Kiev par sa trahison de lorthodoxie et demandaient 
respectueusement la confirmation de leur action, en se référant à l'ancienne promesse du patriarche 
Joseph II de remplacer celui-ci par Jonas de Riazan. Après l’intronisation unilatérale de Jonas en 
1448, la méme idée était reprise dans une lettre justificative de juillet 1451. La date nétait pas sans 
signification : à Moscou devait être arrivée la nouvelle du départ du patriarche unioniste Grégoire 
Mammas vers Rome, interprétée comme une mesure de l'empereur Constantin XI en faveur des 
anti-unionistes. Dans ce nouveau contexte, on pouvait espérer que l'initiative de lépiscopat russe 
füt avalisée par les autorités byzantines. Ces lettres étaient sans doute trop optimistes vis-à-vis de 
l'attitude religieuse de Constantin XL, qui finit par autoriser la proclamation de l'union de Florence 
a Sainte Sophie le 12 décembre 1452, par Isidore de Kiev lui-méme, en tant que légat pontifical. 
Mais on peut observer en tout état de cause que Moscou na nullement eu l'intention de rompre 
violemment avec le patriarcat de Constantinople, cherchant au contraire à obtenir son accord pour 
une mesure dictée par les circonstances, l'initiative russe étant fondée justement sur les promesses 
byzantines antérieures. 


Méme si Ia. S. Lurie a pu formuler une série de questions concernant le caractére ambigu de 
ces lettres, S. N. Kisterev (sur les traces des recherches de N. Sinicyna, de B. A. Uspenski et d'A. 
Pliguzov) a argumenté de maniére assez convaincante en faveur de leur authenticité. La découverte 
du testament de Jonas a modifié notablement les termes du débat. Ce testament, parvenu dans 
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une rédaction de 1461, date cependant d’avant la prise de Constantinople par les Ottomans, 
plus précisément entre le 8 aoùt 1452 et le 29 mai 1453 (dans la mesure où référence est faite a 
Constantin XI). Dans ce document, le métropolite Jonas exprime son ferme souhait de recevoir 
la bénédiction de la part du « saint patriarche orthodoxe et de tout son saint synode » (святаго 
православнаго патриарха и от всего же священнаго собора) des que lorthodoxie serait restaurée 
a Constantinople. Avoir conservé la formulation respectueuse dans la rédaction de 1461 montre que 
les prélats russes ne considéraient nullement le patriarche oecuménique comme une sorte de « vizir 
du sultan pour ses sujets chrétiens », mais gardaient envers lui la méme déférence que par le passé. 


Dans ce contexte, М. Sinicyna, dans un livre majeur dédié a la question (Третий Pum: 
Истоки и эволюция русской средневековой концепции [XV-XVI вв.]), a démontré sur la base de 
toutes les sources russes que les intellectuels moscovites nont nullement eu l'image excessivement 
négative des Grecs que leur prétait une historiographie plus ancienne, fondée sur quelques accents 
polémiques sortis de leur contexte. Lhostilité des Russes па jamais eu pour cible les Grecs comme 
peuple ou comme empire, mais a visé d'abord la minorité des unionistes qui ont soutenu l'accord 
du concile de Florence et surtout l'ancien métropolite Isidore de Kiev. Même le cardinal Bessarion 
a une image plutòt positive, tant dans le Слово на латыню, écrit virulemment antiunioniste, que 
dans la chronique grand-princiére, en tant que tuteur de Zoé Paléologue, a partir de 1472 épouse 
en titre du grand-prince Ivan III. Lattitude des Russes par rapport a Constantinople a donc été très 
nuancée : aucune barrière mentale nentravait les rapports avec le patriarcat œcuménique. 


Lattachement séculaire de la Russie envers Constantinople a réussi à transformer le voeu 
pieux du métropolite Jonas en réalité, peu après la restauration du patriarcat sous la domination 
ottomane, confiée, comme on le sait, aux adversaires de l'union ecclésiastique. Selon la chronique 
de Pskov, en juin 1454 s’y trouvait en visite un métropolite nommé Ignace venu de Constantinople 
(митрополит цареградский). Celui-ci demeura plus d’un mois hôte de la ville, poursuivant ensuite 
son trajet, chargé de présents, jusqu'à Novgorod. Lhistoriographie russe па pas encore identifié ce 
personnage. Mais il ne peut étre autre que le métropolite Ignace de Tarnovo, qui resta en fonction 
jusque vers 1463/1464. Ignace était Гап des membres de la Hiera Synaxis et faisait partie du groupe 
des soutiens proches de Scholarios, signataires des deux actes les plus importants de ce groupe, en 
1445 et en 1452. Lui, ou peut-étre un autre émissaire patriarcal, arrivait la méme année, soit 1454, 
devant le grand-prince de Moscou, Basile II Vassilievié et sollicitait son soutien à la Grande Église en 
difficulté, encourageant le maître de Moscou à envoyer un émissaire auprès du nouveau patriarche. 
Les archives russes conservent en effet la minute de la lettre expédiée par le métropolite Jonas à un 
patriarche de Constantinople (son début étant détérioré, il manque le nom du destinataire). La lettre 
précise que, sur la demande du patriarche, était envoyé à Constantinople un émissaire du grand- 
prince nommé Ivan Vladimirovič, apportant avec lui des aides et demandant une bénédiction. Il 
était présenté comme un homme de parfaite confiance, qui devait transmettre au patriarche des 
messages importants tant de la part du prince que de celle du métropolite. Jonas demandait des 
clarifications sur l'état des choses à Constantinople, sollicitant de même des documents « utiles à 
lorthodoxie », dont les exemplaires plus anciens avaient été détruits par un incendie (probablement 
durant la guerre civile). 


Une autre information précieuse provient du starets Paisij Iaroslavov, le maître spirituel de 
Nil Sorsky, l'auteur de la Skazania du monastère Spaso-Kamenny, établissement prés du Lac Blanc 
(Beloozero). Originaire de ce monastère, Cassien était devenu le starets, entre 1448-1469, du célèbre 
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monastère Kirillo-Belozerski. En cette qualité, Basile II et le métropolite Jonas l'avaient envoyé à 
deux reprises a Constantinople pour résoudre certains problèmes disciplinaires et a son retour le 
grand prince avait octroyé des présents importants au monastère, signe d’une mission couronnée 
de succès. Le métropolite Macaire Boulgakov, l'historien de l'Église russe du XIX" siècle, suppose 
que le but de cette mission aurait consisté dans l'obtention de l'accord du patriarcat que la procédure 
de promotion du métropolite (поставлення) n'implique plus le déplacement à Constantinople, en 
raison de la longueur du trajet et de la domination ottomane, l'élection par les évêques russes devant 
étre suffisante. Par ces contacts diplomatiques on aurait validé a posteriori la procédure unilatérale 
déclenchée par l'épiscopat moscovite en 1448. 


Pour ce qui est de l'identité du patriarche destinataire de la lettre mutilée de Jonas, le métropolite 
Boulgakov sétait arrété a Gennadios Scholarios, alors que d’autres historiens avaient plutöt pensé a 
son successeur, Isidore II. Il est possible maintenant de préciser cette question. La correspondance 
entre le patriarche Gennadios II Scholarios (1454-1456) et le despote Georges Branković (1427-1456) 
circonscrit le cadre d'une collaboration étroite entre Constantinople et la Serbie entre 1454 et 1456. 
Dans les réponses adressées par Gennadios II au despote serbe Georges Brankovic, le patriarche 
oecuménique donne, entre autres, comme exemple de transfert du siège avec la conservation du 
titre historique justement le métropolite qui, tout en portant le titre de Kiev et de toute la Russie, ne 
pouvait résider a Kiev en raison de la domination latine et siégeait donc a Moscou. 


« Il est possible (Δύνανται) pour le seigneur du lieu et pour le synode des évéques de créer 
(ποιῆσαι) archevêque et patriarche quelqu'un dont le siège (καθέδρα) précédant nétait pas dans la 
méme région [...] Le métropolite de Russie sintitule et il est en effet de Kiev et de toute la Russie 
(Κυέβου καὶ πάσης Ῥωσίας), néanmoins il réside (κάθηται) à Moscou, parce que Kiev est sous les 
Latins (Λατινικὸν), et ils ne le reçoivent pas parce qu'il est orthodoxe (ὄντα ὀρθόδοξον) ». 


Nous avons de prime abord affaire a un constat d’une pratique liée aux circonstances propres 
aux métropoles « de frontière » avec le monde catholique. Mais il faut observer ensuite que ce constat 
devient plus général a partir du cas du métropolite de Kiev et de la situation difficile dexercice de 
son autorité dans le grand diocèse nordique. En effet, depuis le XIV: siècle et jusqu'à Isidore de Kiev, 
les métropolites byzantins de Russie avaient eu - a quelques exceptions près - la possibilité dexercer 
leur juridiction dans tout l'espace historique de leur métropole. Isidore lui-même avait séjourné 
à plusieurs reprises, avant et après le concile de Florence, à Kiev et dans le royaume de Pologne- 
Lituanie. Son successeur cependant, considéré comme étant trop lié aux intérêts de la principauté 
de Moscou et farouche opposant à l'union ecclésiastique, avait été interdit d'accès par le roi Casimir 
IV Jagellon dans les terres de ses couronnes. 


Dans ce contexte, devient remarquable sous la plume de Gennadios l'emploi d'une formule 
qui atteste l'adhésion du métropolite de Kiev à lorthodoxie, car elle provient d'un acteur ayant 
ardemment débattu à l'époque, avec l’acribie des anti-unionistes, le sens de ce mot. Mais le texte 
contient aussi une reconnaissance explicite de la légitimité du métropolite résidant à Moscou. Car - 
et cest ici le patriarche cecuménique qui s'exprime - le titulaire contemporain du titre de métropolite 
de Russie (à savoir Jonas) non seulement s'intitulait métropolite « de Kiev et de toute la Russie », 
mais il l'était également (ὀνομάζεται καὶ ἔστι). Or, un patriarche ne pouvait reconnaître la légitimité 
d'un métropolite schismatique, mais seulement de quelqu'un qui se trouvait en bonne et due forme 
en communion avec Constantinople. 
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Qui plus est, cette position de principe па pas seulement une valeur descriptive, mais aussi 
normative, puisquelle est invoquée auprés du despote de Serbie a titre exemplaire, comme un 
précédent légal pour confirmer la possibilité légale du transfert du siège de l'archevéque-patriarche de 
Pec a Smederevo, tout en conservant son titre historique. Cet emploi serait entièrement inconcevable 
dans les conditions d'un schisme, voire même d'une rupture moins grave, entre Constantinople et 
Moscou à cette époque, comme on le suppose généralement. 


Replacé dans léconomie de l'argument entier, l'exemple moscovite était invoqué précisément 
pour illustrer la capacité du synode épiscopal local, d'un commun accord avec le souverain du lieu, 
d'instaurer, dans certains cas, ce type de métropolites « de frontiére ». Les autres exemples invoqués 
au méme titre étaient celui de la métropole de Naupaktos et celui, plus prestigieux, du patriarcat 
cecuménique de Constantinople lui-méme lors de son exil à Nicée. On peut donc conclure que, 
malgré les difficultés liées à son avenement, Jonas avait vraisemblablement été reconnu en tant que 
métropolite légitime de Russie, dépendant du patriarcat de Constantinople, malgré (ou peut-étre 
justement du fait de ?) son impossibilité de se rendre dans la ville de Kiev contrólée par les autorités 
catholiques lituaniennes. 


Les effets de ce rapprochement entre le patriarche cecuménique et le métropolite russe résident 
à Moscou ont été ressentis jusquà Rome. En décembre 1458, le pape Pie II demanda au roi de 
Pologne Casimir IV dempécher les contacts entre Jonas «le schismatique » etle « pseudo-patriarche 
et chef profane de Constantinople, institué par le tyran turc » : 


Verum non sine ingenti animi molestia et dolore accepimus Ionam scismaticum in eandem 
ecclesiam esse intrusum et quod pseudopatriarcha est profanus antistes Constantinopolitanus 
a tiranno Turchorum constitutus ecclesie ipso vivente vero et canonice ordinato illius 
pastore alium proponere et prelicere pro dolor in nostrum et sedis apostolice detrimentum 
et obprobrium intendit, qui non pastoris officium eidem ecclesie prestet, sed ut lupus rapax 
oves dissipat et disperdat. 


Pour interrompre tout lien direct entre les deux, le pape prenait la décision d'installer comme 
métropolite à Kiev, dans les territoires ruthénes de Pologne et de Lituanie, un disciple d'Isidore de 
Kiev, Grégoire le Bulgare (Bougarine), dépendant directement du patriarche Grégoire Mammas, 
alors résidant à Rome. 


Ces rapports étroits entre le métropolite siégeant à Moscou et la Grande Église, attestés par 
des sources provenant de plusieurs horizons, expliquent la formule un peu inattendue selon laquelle 
une chronique russe (Воскресенская летопись) présente la mort de Jonas en 1461 : 


«Au sujet de la mort du métropolite Jonas. Durant le méme printemps [6969-1461] 
acheva sa vie Jonas, métropolite de Kiev et de toute la Russie, le 31 mars ; et il fut enterré 
dans léglise de la Théotokos de la ville de Moscou. Jonas avait été consacré métropolite à 
Moscou par des archevéques et évéques, avec la bénédiction du patriarche de Tsarigrad ; 
car Jonas était allé à Tsarigrad et avait recu la bénédiction du patriarche; et cest à partir 
de cette époque quon a commencé à installer le métropolite à Moscou, sans plus aller à 
Tsarigrad; car le tsar turc régnait à Tsarigrad et avait tué le tsar [grec]». 


Pour tenter de conclure, il nous semble que la référence (datable 1454-1456) de Gennadios 
II au statut contemporain de l'Église de Russie atteste le retour du métropolite résidant à Moscou 
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dans le giron de Constantinople, et que le patriarche le reconnaissait comme métropolite légitime 
de « Kiev et de toute la Russie ». En raison du caractére extrémement fragmentaire des documents 
conservés du registre patriarcal du ХУ siècle, il nous manque malheureusement l'acte officiel 
par lequel cette reconnaissance se serait produite, et nous sommes ainsi dans l'impossibilité den 
connaitre les termes canoniques précis. Les évéques russes avaient néanmoins le souvenir d'un tel 
acte à l'époque de la présence de Maxime le Grec en Russie dans la première moitié du ХҮІ“ siècle. 
Cependant, ils furent incapables de le lui montrer sur sa demande. La chronique officielle russe 
affirme bien néanmoins que Jonas avait recu la bénédiction patriarcale, et cela n'aurait pu avoir lieu 
qu'après que son statut a été réglé par Gennadios II. 


Du point de vue canonique, la reconnaissance a posteriori de lélection effectuée par le 
synode russe, avec l'envoi ultérieur de la bénédiction par le patriarche œcuménique correspondrait 
précisément à un statut d'autonomie accordé à l'Église russe. Il est difficile de préciser si ce mécanisme 
de promotion métropolitaine était prévu par le patriarche comme un systéme fonctionnel destiné 
à durer, ou comme une simple mesure d'économie, sans instituer une norme. L'idée générale que 
lexemple russe illustre dans la correspondance avec le despote de Serbie, aux cótés d'autres cas de 
figure, est toutefois celle selon laquelle « il est possible (δύνανται) pour le seigneur du lieu et pour 
le synode des évéques de créer (ποιῆσαι) archevéque (...) », formule qui semble suggérer l'amorce 
d'une régle. Le méme texte nest pas moins un rappel de la norme et de l'appartenance de Moscou 
(au méme titre que Naupacte) à la juridiction du patriarcat de Constantinople. 


Cela nous oblige à prendre nos distances par rapport à la position du métropolite Macaire 
Boulgakoff et à la tradition historiographique qu'il a engendrée, et qui voyait en Jonas, à tort nous 
semble-t-il, le pére de l'autocéphalie russe. Comme le montre son souci de rendre compte de ses 
actions aux autorités byzantines ou son testament, Jonas па jamais cherché à obtenir l'autocéphalie 
par un acte de force, mais sest employé, par l'intermédiaire de plusieurs émissaires envoyés à 
Constantinople aprés la chute, à obtenir la bénédiction patriarcale. Jusquà sa mort, Jonas était 
resté dans les cadres d'une autonomie ecclésiale fidéle aux rapports historiques de la Russie avec le 
patriarcat œcuménique, source d'autorité dont dépendait sa légitimité méme. 


Les racines de l'autocéphalie de facto de l'Église russe sont donc à chercher non dans la longue 
administration de la métropole par Jonas, mais dans la crise de succession suivant sa mort, dans le 
contexte de la réconciliation du métropolite Grégoire Bougarine de Kiev avec le patriarche Dionysios 
I* en raison de la tentative de ce dernier de restaurer l'unité de la métropole russe au bénéfice de 
l'ancien disciple d'Isidore de Kiev (1467), revenu à lorthodoxie. 
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Le patriarcat œcuménique aux confins de la mer Ionienne au ХУГ“ siècle. 
Continuités et ruptures 


La restauration du patriarcat de Constantinople, en 1454, marque une période nouvelle 
de l'histoire de cette institution byzantine, qui est tenue désormais de fonctionner dans le cadre 
de lentité politique nouvelle qui domine en Méditerranée orientale, à savoir l'Empire ottoman. 
Dorénavant, le patriarche puise sa légitimation politique auprés du pouvoir ottoman central, le 
sultan, qui lui reconnait le droit de diriger les populations orthodoxes de l'Empire. 


Après la prise de Constantinople, la juridiction territoriale du patriarcat byzantin, qui pendant 
les siècles précédents sétait réduite, dans la mesure où de larges sections de l'Empire romain d'Orient 
étaient peu à peu passées sous des dominations diverses, acquiert un cadre de référence nouveau, 
puisquelle se déploie, en premier lieu, dans lespace ой le pouvoir ottoman sexerce. Pendant les 
siècles suivants, la conquéte ou le rattachement à l'Empire ottoman de territoires nouveaux 
comprenant des populations chrétiennes et, inversement, le détachement d'autres régions à la suite 
de conflits militaires, mènent à l'expansion ou à la rétraction de l'espace juridictionnel du patriarcat 
de Constantinople, ce qui, en ce qui concerne les régions de l'Empire ottoman, est habituellement 
reflété dans les documents ottomans de nomination des patriarches, cest-à-dire dans les berat. 


Jusquà quel point, cependant, les frontiéres de l'Empire ottoman constituent-elles des limites 
insurmontables pour la juridiction patriarcale? Plus particuliérement, comment se forme la relation 
des chrétiens orthodoxes se trouvant sous la domination d'une autre entité politique, celle de Venise, 
avec le patriarcat œcuménique? 


Cette communication examine des aspects de l'administration ecclésiastique des orthodoxes 
dans des régions qui se trouvent sous domination vénitienne pendant des périodes plus ou moins 
longues, comme les îles de la mer Ionienne et le Péloponnèse. La conquête vénitienne saccompagne, 
cela sentend, de la présence de l'Église catholique, qui doit coexister avec la population chrétienne 
orthodoxe locale. Le cadre de la coexistence présente une grande diversité d'une région à une 
autre, à tel point qu'une catégorisation parait impossible. Il nen reste pas moins que les intéréts des 
Vénitiens ne coincident pas toujours avec ceux de État pontifical, et que dans leur façon de traiter les 
affaires ecclésiastiques ce sont principalement les objectifs politiques qui prévalent. Ainsi, bien qu'il 
y ait des tensions et des rivalités, les autorités vénitiennes font montre généralement d'une certaine 
tolérance à l'égard de l'Église orthodoxe. Le patriarcat de Constantinople, d'un autre côté, cherche à 
garder et à étendre ses points d'ancrage dans ces régions, en acceptant et en appliquant tacitement 
des pratiques anti-canoniques que lon investit d'une apparence de canonicité, et en cherchant à 
accomplir, enfin, son caractére cecuménique, au-dehors et au-delà des limites juridictionnelles et 
des frontiéres territoriales. 
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La «concession» de la métropole de Kiev au patriarche de Moscou еп 1686: 
Analyse canonique 


La métropole de Kiev était à l'origine un diocèse unique du trône cecuménique; cependant, à 
cause des circonstances politiques, elle fut a plusieurs reprises divisée en deux ou trois métropoles. 
Après l'Union de Florence (1439), une partie de ce diocèse correspondant à la principauté de Moscou 
se sépara en 1448 de la communion de l'Église de Constantinople, mais des métropolites canoniques 
de Kiev ordonnés par le patriarcat œcuménique existaient toujours. Cette situation particulière de 
l'Église en Russie moscovite ne fut résolue que par la fondation du patriarcat de Moscou en 1589, 
événement qui coincide aussi avec la création du siége épiscopal canonique dans cette ville. 


Aprés la conquéte de l'Ukraine, l'État moscovite agit pour soumettre aussi la métropole de 
Kiev au patriarche de Moscou. Concernant cette affaire, sont parvenus jusqu'à notre époque dans les 
archives de Russie dix documents prétendument émis par le patriarcat œcuménique, dont un seul 
en grec, et le reste en traduction russe; tous ces actes ont été publiés (Архив Юго-Западной России, 
1/V, Киев, 1859, р. 166-193; Co6panie государственныхъ грамотъ и договоровъ, хранящихся въ 
государственной коллегіи иностранныхъ дтлъ, 4, Москва, 1826, р. 509-519). Par conséquent, 
nous navons trouvé aucune mention à ce sujet dans les archives du patriarcat cecuménique, ni dans 
les archives du grand logothéte Aristarchis Stavrakis (Bibliothèque Apostolique Vaticane : il n'avait 
copié que deux traductions du russe), ni dans les éditions des actes patriarcaux, ni dans les sources 
narratives grecques de la période post-byzantine. 


La concession de la métropole de Kiev, d'aprés les documents a été faite sur la demande des 
souverains de Russie, du patriarche de Moscou et du hetman de l'Ukraine avec le consentement de 
l'État ottoman. 


Avant que la concession ne soit réalisée, juste aprés l'annexion d'une partie de l'Ukraine par 
l'État moscovite, et aprés une longue vacance du siége de Kiev, les Russes ont agi afin de soumettre 
la métropole au patriarche de Moscou, et ont introduit dans le traité avec le hetman en 1659 le 
paragraphe suivant : «et le métropolite de Kiev avec les autres membres du clergé sera sous la bénédiction 
du patriarche de Moscou» (Полное собрание законов Российской Империи : Собрание Первое, Т.І: 
1649-1675, СПб., 1830 p. 494); cependant à l'époque cela n'a pas été appliqué. La méme année, fut 
nommé en tant que locum-tenens de la métropole de Kiev l'évêque de Tchernihiv Lazare, et à cause 
de cela la métropole fut divisée en deux : dans les territoires sous domination polonaise est demeuré 
le métropolite légitime de Kiev Denis, tandis que les parties soumises à Moscou furent administrées 
par Lazare. 


En 1661 le locum-tenens du tróne patriarcal de Moscou ordonna lévéque de Mstislav Méthode, 
qui fut nommé par la suite locum-tenens de la métropole de Kiev ; cet acte fut condamné par le 
patriarche Nikon de Moscou en 1662, peu aprés son élection, et ne fut pas accepté par le tróne 
cecuménique ni par le clergé du diocèse. 
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Vers la fin de 1667, le synode de Moscou promut l'évêché de Tchernihiv en archevêché sans la 
permission du trône œcuménique, qui ne reconnut pas cet acte. En 1668 fut installé sur le siège de Kiev 
le métropolite canonique Joseph. Aprés sa mort en 1675, Lazare de Tchernihiv devint locum-tenens. 


Les autorités de Russie réclamèrent pour la première fois la métropole de Kiev en 1684, mais 
a cette époque le patriarche Jacques refusa cette demande. Enfin le 8 juillet 1685, une assemblée se 
réunit dans la cathédrale Sainte-Sophie de Kiev, a laquelle participèrent peu de membres du clergé 
(ceux-ci étaient majoritairement de Kiev) et de multiples laics. Ignorant la résistance du clergé, 
l'assemblée élut pour le siège métropolitain l'évêque de Loutsk Gédéon. Le clergé de Kiev pour sa 
part exprima sa protestation au hetman. 


Gédéon, le 8 novembre 1685, fut promu métropolite de Kiev dans la cathédrale de Moscou 
par le patriarche de Russie, et il prononga le serment d’allégeance a ce dernier, cela sans aucune 
permission de l'Église de Constantinople. Lannexion du diocèse a été faite sans communication 
avec l'Église de Constantinople, sans sa permission et de manière anticanonique. Les autorités de 
Russie ont contacté le tròne cecuménique uniquement dans le but de légitimer et valider la situation. 
Pour cette raison, une ambassade a été envoyée, qui, vers lété 1686, selon les historiens russes, 
mena des négociations a Andrinople d'abord avec Dosithée de Jérusalem (alors qu'il nétait pas bien 
disposé à l'égard de cette concession, il l'accepta finalement) et puis avec le patriarche cecuménique 
Denis qui donna aussi son accord oral. 


Plus tard, au mois de mai, Denis envoya des lettres patriarcales exprimant cet accord (Lettre 
a Joachim, patriarche Moscou, mai 1686, en russe; Lettre au hetman Samoilovich, 9 mai 1686, en 
russe; Lettre aux empereurs de Russie, mai 1686, en grec et russe), et en juin des lettres le confirmant, 
patriarcales et synodales (Lettre synodale aux empereurs, juin 1686, en russe; Lettre synodale à 
Joachim, patriarche Moscou, juin 1686, en russe; Lettre synodale ordonnant de reconnaître Gédéon 
en tant que métropolite et de lui obéir, juin 1686, en russe) et uniquement patriarcales (Lettre au 
hetman et à d'autres afin qu'ils soient soumis au métropolite de Kiev, juin 1686, en russe; Lettre 
confirmant Gédéon en tant que métropolite de Kiev, juin 1686, en russe; Lettre permettant au 
hetman et à tous les dignitaires ecclésiastiques et civils délire le métropolite de Kiev et de l'envoyer 
à Moscou pour ordination, juin 1686 (?), en russe). 


Analyse 


Certaines de ces lettres affirment que cette métropole a été soumise au trône œcuménique 
dans passé et dans le présent, et donnent comme raisons de sa concession à Moscou «la distance du 
lieu» et «les batailles survenues entre deux grands empires». 


La soumission de la métropole de Kiev au patriarche de Moscou, comme cela figure dans les 
actes et d'autres sources, a été réalisée d'abord sans l'autorisation de l'Église de Constantinople et par 
la force des souverains de Russie : le patriarche de Moscou a procédé au transfert de l'évêque Gédéon 
au siège de Kiev, et cela représente une infraction canonique importante et une violation des canons 
suivants: canons 35 des Apôtres, 6 du I CO, 13 d’Antioche, 22 d’Antioche, 15 de Sardique; l’intrusion 
dans une éparchie étrangère est condamnable selon les canons 2 du II CO, 13 et 22 d’Antioche, 3 
de Sardique; la soumission des provinces étrangères est expressement condamnée, tout comme la 
violation de vieux droits des Eglises par les canons 8 du III CO, 39 du VI CO. Pour toutes les raisons 
énoncées, deux lettres accordent le pardon de la violation des canons au patriarche de Moscou et au 
metropolite de Kiev Gédéon. 
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Dans plusieurs actes, il est dit que la concession avait été accordée kat’ οἰκονομίαν, «pour le 
salut des chrétiens se trouvant la-bas». D’apres les actes, la métropole de Kiev, suite aux demandes 
provenant de Russie, a été subordonnée au patriarche de Moscou. Ces actes autorisent le transfert 
ou lordination du métropolite de Kiev par le patriarche de Moscou. Il est stipulé une seule fois que 
le métropolite sera soumis au tribunal patriarcal de Moscou. 


Les textes traitent de la métropole de Kiev comme «soumise» au patriarche de Moscou et 
expliquent de quoi il s'agit en réalité : «lorsqu'il y aura besoin de lordination d'une personne en vue de 
la charge de ce diocése, qu'il soit ordonné par le patriarche de son temps ... de Moscou», ou «... la sainte 
métropole de Kiev sera soumise au ... tróne patriarcal ... de Moscou, cest-à-dire que le métropolite de 
Kiev, lorsqu'il y aura besoin, sera ordonné par le... patriarche de Moscou», et cela ma pas été confirmé 
comme une prérogative du patriarche de Moscou. Le seul document parvenu en grec stipule que 
«le patriarche de Moscou ... peut avec lautorisation ordonner le métropolite de Kiev». Les traductions 
russes ont transformé «lautorisation» du seul acte conservé en grec en «liberté», et cela probablement 
aussi dans les autres textes : «nous avons remis la protection de cette métropole au patriarche de Moscou 
... pour qu'il ait la liberté d'accomplir sans obstacles tout ce qui concerne lordination du métropolite», 
«accepter par lui lordination ... selon la liberté donnée au tröne de Moscou, qui posséde notre lettre 
patriarcale synodale dimissoriale». 


On trouve aussi souvent la mention du fait que le métropolite de Kiev doit reconnaitre le 
patriarche de Moscou en tant que «son starets et supérieur» («ὡς γέροντα καὶ προεστώτα αὐτοῦ»). 
Plusieurs actes rajoutent «car par lui il a été ordonné». Pour cette raison, le métropolite de Kiev 
doit commémorer aussi le nom du patriarche de Moscou après le nom du patriarche œcuménique, 
«ensuite le nom du patriarche de Moscou comme son starets» ou «à cause de lordination qu'il recoit par 
[le patriarche] de Moscou, et il doit daprés les canons le commémorer». Le terme «προεστώς», dans 
les documents ecclésiastiques officiels, nest utilisé que pour le monachisme (II. Καρανικόλα, Κλείς 
ὀρθοδόξων κανονικῶν διατάξεων, Ἀθῆναι, 1979, р. 298-299; Thesaurus Linguae Graecae [http:// 
stephanus.tlg.uci.edu]), de méme «γέρων» (le dernier plutót au sens du pére spirituel). Les textes au 
sujet dela restitution dela métropole d'Alep àla juridiction du patriarche d'Antioche (1792) utilisent 
aussi une autre terminologie: «que... la métropole d'Alep à partir de maintenant et pour toujours soit 
comme auparavant référée et soumise аи... trône ... dAntioche, et que les métropolites d'Alep à partir 
de maintenant soient ordonnés canoniquement par le patriarche d'Antioche actuel et à venir, et le 
reconnaissent lui seul comme leur patriarche et maître, fidèles et subordonnés à lui comme il se doit 
... la métropole d'Alep, comme auparavant, sera subordonnée et soumise аи... trône ... dAntioche, 
et le métropolite d'Alep actuel et à venir reconnaitra comme son patriarche et maitre celui qui sera 
le chef patriarcal du trés saint tróne patriarcal et apostolique d'Antioche, et rendra à celui-ci tout le 
respect nécessaire et convenable, honneur, obéissance et soumission, comme il faut, comme cela est bon, 
comme il se doit» (К. Δελικάνη, Τὰ ἐν τοῖς κώδιξι τοῦ πατριαρχικοῦ ἀρχειοφυλακείου ... ἔγγραφα τὰ 
ἀφορῶντα ... πρὸς τὰς ἐκκλησίας Ἀλεξανδρείας, Ἀντιοχείας, Ἱεροσολύμων καὶ Κύπρου (1575-1863), 
Ἐν Κωνσταντινουπόλει, 1904, р. 218-219 et autres). 


Il semble donc qu'il s'agisse uniquement de l'autorisation dordonner le métropolite de Kiev 
et non de la concession complete de la juridiction. Il пу a aucune mention de la subordination du 
métropolite au patriarche de Moscou, mais uniquement de sa reconnaissance en tant que « pere 
spirituel » («ὡς γέροντος καὶ προεστῶτος»). 
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Les lettres confirment aussi l'autorisation conférée au synode ou plutôt à l'assemblée clérico- 
laique de la métropole de Kiev délire le métropolite, ce qui était une des conditions de cette 
concession. Dans certains textes, il est mentionné que les privilèges du métropolite de Kiev doivent 
étre préservés, parmi lesquels on trouve aussi le titre de «métropolite de Kiev et toute la Russie» 
mentionne une fois. 


Lautre condition de la concession était la commémoraison en premier lieu du nom du 
patriarche œcuménique par le métropolite. Un document indique aussi la raison canonique de cela: 
«afin de préserver l'honneur du trône œcuménique, et pour qu'il пу ait pas de négligence ni de privation 
extrême de ses privilèges, nous avons ordonné que dans cette métropole soit chanté le nom patriarcal 
du patriarche cecuménique en premier ... pour les anciens privileges du tröne cecuménique». Parmi 
ces privilèges figure aussi la juridiction du trône cecuménique sur la métropole de Kiev. D'après la 
tradition liturgique et canonique, un prétre ou un évéque mentionne le nom de son chef canonique 
direct uniquement, le prêtre celui de son évêque, l'évêque celui de son métropolite, l'archevêque ou le 
metropolite celui de son patriarche (voir Παντελεήμων Ροδόπουλος, µητρ. Τυρολόης και Σερεντίου, 
Μελέται В’, Θεσσαλονίκη, 2008, р. 91-95 ; 99-104). Le métropolite de Kiev doit alors commémorer 
le patriarche cecuménique en premier, puisque cest lui qui est son patriarche canonique. En outre, 
un document parle de futurs contacts des chrétiens d Ukraine avec la Grande Église du Christ. 


Un des documents contient une clause interdisant toute transformation et résistance contre 
la décision prise. Les références à d’autres documents se trouvent dans les trois premiers textes du 
mois de mai: «... émission d'une lettre aux [chrétiens] soumis a la métropole ... «, «Par lettres sigillées 
nous avons confirmé synodalement», « ... pour que soit émise la lettre dimissoriale», «A ce propos des 
lettres patriarcales et synodales furent émises, et ont été enregistrées dans le codex de la Grande Eglise». 
Cependant aucun acte synodal datant du mois de mai nest connu; en effet tous les textes synodaux 
sont de juin, sans mention Фип quelconque sceau dans leurs traductions. En outre, la lettre de Denis 
après son patriarcat ne parle que de «Lettres patriarcales et confirmatives». Aucun de ces documents 
na été sauvegardé «dans le codex sacré», ou registre du patriarcat. 


La durée de cette situation nest mentionnée que vaguement sans qu'il soit dit que cela ait été 
fait «pour leternite», ou toute autre formule similaire. 


Conclusions 


Le seul texte sauvegardé en grec dit que «le ... patriarche de Moscou ... actuel et à venir a 
la permission dordonner celui-ci» («ἔχῃ ἄδειαν ὁ κατὰ καιροὺς ... Πατριάρχης Μοσχοβίας ... 
χειροτονεῖν τοῦτον»). Et il rappelle la procédure consistant à «ordonner sur autorisation» («ἐπ᾽ ἀδείας 
χειροτονεῖν»). En outre, il est signalé au sujet des évêques, du clergé et des dirigeants de la métropole 
de Kiev qu’»ils auront la permission quand il y aura besoin … délire celui qu'ils veulent» («ἔχειν 
τούτους ἄδειαν ἡνίκα ἐμπίπτῃ χρεία ... ἐκλέγειν οὗτοι ὅντινα βούλωνται»). Bien que la traduction 
russe du méme acte, comme aussi les textes parvenus uniquement en traduction, parlent de la 
liberté dordonner et délire, il ne sagit donc que dune autorisation et aucunement d’un droit ou 
dune prérogative. 


Tous les documents annoncent les trois conditions sous lesquelles a été faite cette concession : 
1) élection du métropolite par les évêques, le clergé et les notables avec la permission et ordre du 
hetman 2) la commémoraison conjointe a la fois du patriarche cecuménique et de celui de Moscou 
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(le premier à cause de ses privilèges, cest-à-dire la primauté d’honneur et sa juridiction sur la 
métropole de Kiev et de toute la Russie, et le second a cause de lordination du métropolite par le 
patriarche de Moscou) 3) la préservation de tous les privileges du métropolite de Kiev. 


Un seul texte prévoit que le métropolite de Kiev sera soumis au tribunal du patriarche de Moscou. 


La durée de cette concession nest pas mentionnée du tout, il est seulement noté : «et les Patriarches 
apres celui-ci» auront cette autorisation, sans que soit ajoutée «tous», ou qu'il soit précisé que cet état est 
permanent et définitif, comme il est indiqué systématiquement dans les actes patriarcaux. 


Apparemment aucun rattachement ou changement de juridiction de la métropole (chose 
interdite par les canons) na été accordé au patriarche de Moscou, mais seulement l'autorisation de 
procéder à lordination du métropolite. Cela n'a été fait que pour des raisons d'ordre pastoral et à 
cause de la situation politique dans la région. Cette autorisation a été donnée à titre de délégation, 
comme à un exarque, et pour l'administration seulement. Cest, probablement, pour cette raison 
que le patriarche Denis, après avoir quitté le siège patriarcal, appelle le patriarche de Moscou 
«exarque». Le statut canonique de la métropole de Kiev se rapprocherait de celui des diocèses des 
«nouveaux territoires» (Νέων Χωρῶν) en Grèce (Voir К. Βαβοῦσκος, Н νομοκανονικὴ ὑπόστασις 
τῶν μητροπόλεων τῶν Νέων Χωρῶν, Θεσσαλονίκη, 1973, p. 9-11 note 1), à la différence que la 
métropole de Kiev ne devait pas être intégrée dans le système administratif de l'Église de Russie. 
Bien que le maintien des droits canoniques du tróne cecuménique sur la métropole ne soit pas 
formulé de manière explicite, les textes ne les abolissent pas. 


Aucun des termes de cette concession па été respecté par l'Église de Russie : l'élection du 
métropolite est passée entre les mains du synode de Russie, la commémoraison du patriarche 
cecuménique a cessé, et les priviléges du métropolite ont été supprimés, et de méme la métropole a 
cessé d'exister comme unité ecclésiastique. 


Comme on le decele dans la lettre de Denis après son éviction du patriarcat, cette concession 
a été remise en question par le tróne cecuménique déjà en 1688 ou plus tót. 


Il faut aussi rappeler que la métropole d'Alep qui fut rattachée en 1757 au tróne cecuménique 
à cause des difficultés d'administration par le patriarche d'Antioche, fut retournée par la suite à son 
propre patriarche; un des documents sur le sujet stipule: «Le fait de prendre en charge et daider par 
ses propres forces en cas de besoin les autres trés saints trónes patriarcaux et apostoliques, notre ... 
trône ... œcuménique le considère depuis les temps anciens comme tout à fait convenable, mais le fait 
de sapproprier leurs droits et de lemporter sur eux en les lésant, cela, non seulement le faire, mais aussi 
lécouter nest pas tolérable. Car le premier est juste et digne de lui-méme, lautre au contraire, est injuste 
et inconvenable pour la dignité patriarcale» («Τὸ ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι μὲν καὶ ἐκ τῶν ἐνόντων βοηθεῖν 
πρὸς τὰς χρείας καὶ τοῖς λοιποῖς ἁγιωτάτοις Πατριαρχικοῖς καὶ Ἀποστολικοῖς Θρόνοις, πάνυ προσῆκον 
ἐκ παλαιοῦ ἡγεῖται ὁ xaO ἡμᾶς οὐτωσὶ ... Οἰκουμενικὸς Θρόνος, ἀφαιρεῖσθαι γε μὴν ἐκείνων τὰ 
δίκαια καὶ πλεονεκτεῖν ἀδικοῦντα, οὐχ ὅπως πράττειν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ ἀκούειν ἀνέχεται. Ἐκεῖνο μὲν γὰρ 
δίκαιον καὶ ἄξιον ἑαυτοῦ, τοῦτο δὲ τουναντίον ἄδικον τε καὶ ἀπρεπὲς τῷ Πατριαρχικῷ ἀξιώματι». Κ. 
Δελικάνη, Τὰ ἐν τοῖς κώδιξι, op. cit, p. 217). 
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Introduction 


Funerary practices for the deposition of the corpse and the remembrance of the dead were 
significant both for the deceased and for those who survived them. For deceased Christians, 
mortuary practices saw to the disposition of their physical remains in a manner that was deemed 
beneficial for the salvation of their soul, while also mediating the installation of the newly dead 
among the already departed brothers and sisters within the larger, unified body of the Church, 
where they could benefit from the prayers of the living and, at the same time, intercede to God 
on their behalf. Not least, mortuary practices ensured for the deceased, whether as individuals 
or as members of larger familial or other social groupings, a form of continued presence among 
the quick through memory and commemoration. Burial and memorial rituals performed within 
specific spatiotemporal contexts, the location and the material culture associated with the tomb, as 
well as words, inscribed or recited, all served as mnemonic strategies for constructing the identity 
of the deceased to be perpetuated among the living, according to deceased’s own desires, but also 
in agreement to the needs and interests of the living keepers of his/her memory. For the living, 
mortuary practices were a means to deal with the trauma caused by death and to re-negotiate (either 
to reaffirm or challenge) the social relationships that had been thus disrupted, by referencing shared 
values, hopes, and beliefs rooted in tradition. Such practices also helped the living to articulate and 
maintain links with the dead through memory, links that anchored the present in the past and could 
be employed to make current statements about individual and communal identity and status. 


The contributions to the present Round Table discuss a number of issues related to funerary 
practices and rites in Byzantium and its periphery, as well as the art and the archaeology of the tomb 
both within the church building and beyond. Within the broader framework outlined above, of 
special interest is the enquiry into the ways in which rituals, material culture, and art contributed to 
the creation and preservation of the memory of the deceased, but also of the collective memory of 
the social group/community to which he/she belonged as an element of communal identity. 
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Strategies for Commemoration and for the Evocation of Presence 
in the Burials and Portraits of Monastic Fathers of Late Antique Egypt 


The plain language of monastic hagiography masks lessons for the guidance of ascetics and 
others who seek to live virtuous lives. Much as the written lessons that were crafted from the 
lives and sayings of desert fathers continue to unfold their meanings for subsequent generations 
of the devout, who meditate upon them throughout their lives, so, too, did the proliferation of 
painted portraits during the sixth century in the monasteries of Egypt. Characterizing aspects of 
these commemorative portraits—poses, clothing, and other attributes—resonate with late antique 
monastic burials. This project addresses evidence for the intertwining of monastic rituals that 
accompanied the dying and the preparation of the dead for burial with pictorial representation 
of fathers among the tabernacles of the saints: they constituted complementary strategies for the 
deceased fathers’ ongoing commemoration and effective presence within the monastic community. 
The convergence of textual, archaeological, and pictorial evidence for the monastery of Apa Apollo 
at Bawit near Hermopolis in Middle Egypt provides a useful focus for this investigation. 


‘The ritualized death of monks and monastic elders 


In The Life of Phib, which also contains the outlines of the life of his close colleague, Apa 
Apollo, are brief accounts of, first, the death and burial of Apa Phib and, later, of a good monk, the 
young and sweet Zachary (Tim Vivian, “Monks, Middle Egypt, and Metanoia: The Life of Phib by 
Papohe the Steward (Translation and Introduction); Journal of Early Christian Studies 7, 4 (1999): 
547-571). Upon Phib’s death the angels held a vigil for him, singing and dancing over his body 
throughout the night, announcing that this place, this mountain, was to be the dwelling place of the 
righteous, and Apollo was to be the father of these righteous men. The community quickly began to 
grow and a little church was built over Phibs burial, where the brothers held the morning synaxis 
before breaking their fast. Apa Apollo soon learned from conversations with Christ himself that 
this small church would not accommodate the great throngs who would come to his monastery, 
so Apollo had a larger church built following Christs instructions. On the first anniversary of 
Phibs death, Apollo gathered together all the brothers from their abodes for a great synaxis, an 
agape-feast in honor of Phib. This story may be read as a microcosmic history of the shaping of 
this semi-coenobitic community during the later fourth century, and of the proliferation of small 
cemeteries and architectural complexes, each with its own assembly room that might also serve for 
the celebration of the Eucharist as well as other sacraments and feasts. 


The story continues: the next morning after the agape, young Zachary died and his body was 
taken to the church (which one, small or large, is not clear), where two brothers attended him until 
the time of his funeral at the sixth hour. The more detailed description of the rituals carried out 
during Zachary’s funeral are integral to the explanation of the establishment of an annual ritual of 
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repentance. All were gathered in sight of Zachary’s body when Apollo announced that those who 
repented on that day would have their sins forgiven. Not all the monks believed Apollo, however the 
deceased Zachary supplied proof. He sat up so that the burial cloths that had been wrapped around 
him fell away. Then, he walked around and spoke, affirming Apollo’s words. When he lay down and 
went again to his long sleep, the cloths wrapped around him again. This miracle may be read as well 
as an interpretive sketch of monastic funeral ritual: monks acted as angels during the funeral vigil 
and the entire community gathered for the funeral service where the body was displayed. 


This ritual pattern is discernible with minor variations from the earliest monastic hagiographies, 
including the Lives of the famed Antony, Pachomius, and Shenoute, from which additional elements 
of funerary rituals may be culled. During the vigil, the body was prepared for burial (laid out, 
washed, dressed, wrapped) to the accompaniment of psalms and prayers. At some point, the body 
was brought to the place of synaxis, where, in the morning, the funeral service began. The recitation 
of psalms continued as the body was taken in procession to the place of burial, sometimes called “the 
mountain.” The Eucharist was celebrated at the synaxis or burial, and the monks soul commended 
to God. More elaborate versions of these rituals were performed upon the death of monastic fathers. 
In accounts of their passing, the time of death is known in advance (if revealed by prophecy) or 
estimated (when based on the signs of advancing illness) so that those closest to the dying father 
or even all of the monastic community could be gathered together in time to receive the father’s 
final teaching and last wishes, and to assist the father’s passage from this world into the bosom of 
the saints who had gone before him (on the development of liturgical rituals, see Elena Velkovska, 
“Funeral Rites according to the Byzantine Liturgical Sources, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 55 (2001): 
21-51). A saintly father was honored on the anniversary of his death in accordance with the entry 
in the monastery’s synaxarium. 


Of particular importance for considerations of ongoing interactions with absent fathers are 
descriptions of the expectant physical acts of the dying and interactions of the dying with those in 
attendance. Antony’s disciples kissed him just before, at the moment of passing, he lifted up his feet 
as one might do at the arrival of friends (Athanasius of Alexandria, The Life of Antony. The Coptic 
Life and the Greek Life, translated by Tim Vivian and Apostolos N. Athanassakis, with Rowan A 
Greer, 2003). Pachomius died immediately after signing himself with the sign of the cross; then, 
those attending kissed him; Theodore, one of Pachomius’s successors, closed his eyes. Upon the 
moment of his own death, Theodore opened his mouth to give up his spirit (Armand Veilleux, 
Pachomian Koinonia. The Lives, Rules, and Other Writings of Saint Pachomius and his Disciples vol. 
1, 1983). Each of these vignettes suggests communication between the worlds of the living and the 
saintly dead through the medium of the body, although the nature of what is communicated differs: 
Antony saw the saints he would join, Pachomius received his disciples’ kisses, Theodore sent his 
soul from here to there. The character of the elder and his passing might be expressed not only in 
his hagiography and synaxarium entry, but also through the preparation of his body for burial. 


Archaeological evidence for the preparation of the monastic dead for burial 


Recent publication of the excavators’ unpublished notes and photographs has introduced 
information about burials at the monastery (Dominique Bénazeth and Marie-Hélène Rutschowscaya, 
Jean Clédat, Le monastère et la nécropole de Baouît, IFAO Caire, Mémoires 111, 1999). The “nécropole 
desertique, located between the wall of the monastery and the desert escarpment contained a 
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simple type of pit grave that was used for men, women, and children, and a single example of a 
one-room mud-brick chapel over two subterranean chambers. In the farther underground chamber 
were found three bodies placed next to each other on the pavement and covered by a single white 
shroud. A photograph shows the right hand from one of these bodies posed in what the excavators 
described as a gesture of benediction: the index finger pointing, the thumb holding down the other 
fingers: those in attendance at the father’s passing may have helped him sustain the gesture; and, the 
father’s surviving colleagues and disciples would have had much to gain from the perpetuity of such 
a posed gesture for its indication of continued work on their behalf. The rest of the body, clothing, 
and shroud were not described in the published notes. The second, larger chamber was identified as 
serving for the preparation of the bodies before their interment. Another body found in the desert 
cemetery was enshrouded with bundles protecting the head and feet. A cane or staff was buried 
with one of the bodies in the “nécropole méridionale” In “la nécropole sur la montagne” was a 
small rock-cut tomb with traces of wall paintings representing haloed figures identified by painted 
inscriptions: here, burials, chapel, and painted portraits were combined. 


One striking comparison comes from the excavation of the fourth- to sixth-century settlement 
at Kom el-Ahmar, in Middle Egypt (Béatrice Huber, “The Textiles of an Early Christian Burial from 
Kom el-Ahmar/Sharuna, Middle Egypt,’ in Caecilia Fluck and Antoine de Moor, eds., Methods 
of Dating Ancient Textiles from the First Millennium AD from Egypt and Neighboring Countries, 
2007, 36-69). A group of late antique burials for a small semi-eremitical community near the town 
was associated with a complex combining an assembly room, chapel, and larger church, however 
because the burials include men, women, and children, the cemetery has been identified as serving 
a secular community. The burial of a man of forty to sixty years of age stands out due in part to 
preparations corresponding to other monastic burials. A finely woven mat had been placed over 
the upper body and the head that had been meticulously wrapped in three layers of cloth and 
criss-crossing tapes, further protected by a padded bundle of several elements: textile scraps, palm 
fibers, and palm ribs. Additional padding for the head was provided by a sleeveless tunic and other 
textile fragments. The torso and the textiles that had wrapped the body were so poorly preserved 
that they fell apart as soon as the mat was removed, yet the excavators were able to determine that 
the body had been dressed in a fine, decorated tunic and wrapped in layers of shrouds. Like many 
other better-preserved bodies, this one had been padded in several places and braced by palm ribs. 
Wrapping, it was determined, took place as rigor mortis set in. The body was laid on his back, posed 
as if standing upright, with his right arm lengthwise along the body and the left arm crossed over 
the chest so that the hand rested near the chin. The body had been positioned with the head to the 
west and feet to the east so that if it were to stand, it would face the east. 


Several burial features, including orientation, straightened limbs, and the covering and 
protection of the head, have been found in monastic and secular burials elsewhere in late antique 
Egypt. At the Monastery of Epiphanius, the bodies of monks were tied at the feet, hands, and head, 
to create form (upright?) figures, before they were wrapped in multiple layers of shrouds, then tied 
with crisscrossing tapes (Herbert E.Winlock, Hugh G. Evelyn White, and Walter E. Crum, The 
Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, 1926). Similar to the burial at Kom el-Ahmar were three well- 
preserved burials in which the head (and upper body) had been covered by items of personal use 
apparently selected to correspond to noteworthy aspects of each monks virtuous ascetic life: mats, 
apron and belt, sack and apron. 
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Hagiography suggests that the careful posing of the corpses at Apollos monastery at Bawit 
and elsewhere reflected the character of the monk at the moment of his death. From the History of 
the Monks of Egypt, an account of the pilgrimage of monks from Palestine to the Desert Fathers of 
Egypt, come the following two illustrative examples (The Lives of the Desert Fathers: The Historia 
Monachorum in Aegypto, Norman Russell, transl., Benedicta Ward, SLG, intro., Cistercian Studies 
Series 34, 1981). The first chapter is devoted to the pilgrims’ extended consultation with John 
of Lycopolis, in Upper Egypt, who taught the pilgrims a number of lessons—about vision and 
memory, among other topics—and encouraged them to strive continually for virtue by imitating 
the fathers. After the end of their visit, the pilgrims learned that John had prophesied his own 
death, then choreographed his passing “in a wonderful manner; praying on his knees. The posture 
of his body at the moment of death not only appropriately reflected the power of his life of prayer, 
but also looked forward to his existence after death. This final act, like all the actions undertaken 
during his life, prepared his resurrection body. This shaping of the living and the resurrection body 
finds echoes in, for example, the body of the unnamed monk discovered kneeling in prayer at the 
beginning of The History of the Monks of Upper Egypt, and the account of the Life of Daniel the 
Stylite, in the chora of Constantinople, which describes the creaking of his bones as his body was 
straightened in preparation for burial (Tim Vivian, ed. and transl., Histories of the Monks of Upper 
Egypt and The Life of Onuphrius by Paphnutius with a Discourse on Saint Onuphrius by Pisentius of 
Coptos, Cistercian Studies Series 140, 1993); and Three Byzantine Saints: Contemporary Biographies 
of St. Daniel the Stylite, St. Theodore of Sykeon and St. John the Almsgiver, Elizabeth Dawes, trans., 
and Norman H. Baynes, intro. and notes, 1948). 


The portraits: characteristic poses and possessions as attributes 


Although memory of an elders’ physical actions and interactions of life and passing were 
commemorated in his hagiography and synaxarium entry, and in the preparation of his body for 
burial, visual memory of telling poses, indicative gestures, and possessions characteristic of his 
virtues would fade, if not for his portraits. The texts and archaeological evidence cited above may 
be compared productively to painted portraits as demonstrated here with representative painted 
portraits of Apollo from his monastery and from the Monastery of Apa Jeremiah at Saqqara, which 
employ two main compositional types: Apollo is shown seated with his colleagues Anoup and Phib 
or standing among other saints (as may be found in, e.g., Dominique Bénazeth, Rutschowscaya, 
and Clédat (1999) as cited above; Paul van Moorsel and Mathilde Huijbers, “Repertory of the 
Preserved Wall Paintings from the Monastery of Apa Jeremiah at Saqqara; Acta ad Archaeologiam 
et Artium Pertinentia 9 (1981): 125-186 and, in the same publication, Marguerite Rassart-Debergh, 
“La decoration picturale du monastère de Saqqara. Essai de reconsitution;" 9-123). 


The extended compositions of both portrait types place Apollo among gatherings of saints, each 
of whom is distinguished by facial features and identified by painted inscriptions, and shown to be 
holy and deceased by their round (rather than square) halos. The designated setting was shown, by the 
majestic images in central niches of Christ enthroned in cosmic glory, to be beyond earthly time and 
space among the tabernacles of the saints in the court of heaven. Prayers of individual local monks, 
monastic and secular pilgrims inscribed on the walls ask the fathers, saints, angels, Mary, and Christ 
to watch over them and pray on their behalf. Prayers written in the voices of monastic elders beseech 
the saints to watch over them and their spiritual children and to lead them to good ends. 
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Apollo was represented in his portraits wearing luxurious clothing of ancient style (long tunic and 
large mantle), establishing both his descent from scriptural figures of the distant past and his spiritual 
authority. All those portrayed similarly were understood to be precursors to more recent generations of 
monks and mediators. The History of the Monks of Egypt begins with this instructive idea: 


Therefore, if God wills, I shall begin this account with a description of the way of life of the 
holy and great fathers, and show that even in these times the Savior performs through them 
what he performed through the prophets and apostles. For the same Lord now and always 
works all things in all men. (Prologue, 13). 


Both the literary and pictorial portraits emphasize resemblance across testamental eras (as 
well as the more recent era of the martyrs). In the painted portraits, Apollo—like the other fathers— 
holds and points to a book (in one instance, however, he stands with arms raised in prayer), facing 
the viewer and fixing his gaze on him. Groups of similarly dressed and posed figures present chains 
of mirroring images, articulating an overarching message of community membership that extends 
back through the generations now gathered together in heaven, watching those on earth. Their 
postures and gestures can be seen to reflect ongoing acts of communication and mediation. In 
their use of scriptural exemplars, the painted portraits are like the paradigmatic models for mimesis 
of hagiography (Georgia Frank, The Memory of the Eyes: Pilgrims to Living Saints in Christian 
Antiquity, 2000; Derek Krueger, “The Old Testament and Monasticism,’ in Paul Magdalino and 
Robert Nelson, eds., The Old Testament in Byzantium, 2010, 199-221). Striving monks still saw 
layered temporalities of fathers, prophets, and apostles in their own time as urgent reminders to 
mimesis and as confirmation that life in the body provided suitable material for the performance of 
God's work and for the building of the resurrection body (Thelma К. Thomas, “Mimetic Devotion 
and Dress in Some Monastic Portraits from the Monastery of Apa Apollo at Вамі? Coptica 11 
(2012): 37-79). 
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Mémoire sociale et modeles de deuil dans le Discours 15 
de Grégoire de Nazianze sur les martyrs Maccabées 


Le Discours 15 de Grégoire de Nazianze (PG 35, 912-933) est entièrement consacré à l'éloge 
des héros juifs appelés martyrs Maccabées dans la tradition chrétienne dont la mort est présentée 
au Deuxième livre des Maccabees. Ce récit relate la mort héroïque d'Eléazar (2 Mac 6, 18-31) suivie 
de celle de sept fils anonymes et leur mère (2 Mac 7), persécutés sous Antiochus IV Epiphane pour 
avoir refusé de se soumettre aux sacrifices paiens par fidélité a la religion de leurs pères. Ce récit 
initial a reçu une amplification rhétorique remarquable dans le Quatrième livre des Maccabées, écrit 
du judaïsme hellénistique principalement consacré a l'éloge de ces personnages, dont Grégoire 
recommande la lecture au début de son discours. Les livres des Maccabées figurent dans trois des 
plus importants manuscrits de la Bible grecque, le Sinaiticus, daté du ГУ siècle, qui présente le texte 
de 1 et 4 Mac ainsi que dans l'Alexandrinus et le Basiliano Venetus, tous deux du У siècle, qui offrent 
le texte des quatre livres. Les Maccabées sont cités dés le début de la littérature martyrologique 
chrétienne comme des exemples achevés de courage et de foi dans l'épreuve du martyre. 


Au IV: siècle, le processus d'intégration de ces héros juifs parmi les saints martyrs de l'Eglise est 
à l'œuvre. La vénération de leur tombe à Antioche, où a pu être bâtie une synagogue puis une église, 
a sans doute favorisé le développement de leur culte et la mise en place d’une panégyrie comparable 
à celles qui furent consacrées aux autres martyrs de l'Eglise. Le Discours 15 de Grégoire de Nazianze 
est le premier discours panégyrique connu qui leur soit consacré. Prononcé le jour anniversaire 
de leur fête, le 2 août, il se place en toute vraisemblance l’année 362, sous la persécution de Julien 
l'Apostat, personnage auquel ferait allusion Grégoire au travers de la dénonciation du persécuteur 
Antiochus IV Epiphane. 


A cette époque, le genre épidictique sest répandu chez les grands orateurs chrétiens et régit 
aussi bien les règles de composition des oraisons funèbres de personnes proches, famille ou amis, 
que celles des panégyriques de martyrs ou de saints. Le panégyrique de martyrs s'apparente de 
près à loraison funèbre dans la mesure où les éloges de martyrs étaient, à l'origine, prononcés le 
jour anniversaire de leur mort. En effet, le panégyrique se fond à merveille dans le moule de l'éloge 
funèbre avec lequel il partage tout naturellement le topos de la mort, méme 51] puise également 
aux autres formes du discours épidictique, comme les discours de fêtes où la cité était louée, lors 
des organisations de jeux par exemple. Le panégyrique de martyr se présente ainsi comme une 
branche spécifique du genre épidictique, au point de rencontre de loraison funèbre et du discours 
panégyrique profane : il est le discours de la fête donnée à l'occasion de la commémoration de la 
mort des martyrs, mort considérée comme une victoire digne dêtre célébrée par toute la cité. 


1. Proximité de léloge de martyr et de loraison funèbre 


La proximité du genre de l'éloge de martyre avec loraison funèbre est tout particulièrement 
palpable dans le Discours 15. Aprés un exorde assez long sur la légitimité qu'il y a pour l'Eglise 
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a féter des martyrs juifs, Grégoire confie le discours aux martyrs eux-mémes a qui il préte des 
éthopées. Cette figure de pensée qui consiste pour l'auteur à donner la parole à un autre locuteur à 
l'intérieur d'un discours oratoire est très représentative du style épidictique, dont elle constitue l'une 
des particularités les plus remarquables, Grégoire systématisant ici son emploi. Le fait de déléguer 
aux martyrs eux-mêmes la plus grande partie de la fonction épidictique est lui-même emprunté au 
modèle que cite Grégoire dans lexorde, à savoir le Quatrième livre des Maccabées qui insère tout au 
long de l'éloge des martyrs de nombreux discours attribués au tyran, à Eléazar, aux frères en tant 
que groupe et à la Mère. 


Nous sommes donc face à un seul discours tissé de plusieurs discours, où la polyphonie domine 
selon des thèmes distribués aux différents protagonistes du martyre. Il s'agit d'un procédé classique 
où lorateur confie lexhortation à un locuteur plus persuasif qu'il ne lest lui-même, procédé renforcé 
ici par le róle central de la parole dans le martyre chrétien, faisant de léthopée non plus un artifice 
rhétorique de plus, mais la reproduction elle-méme de la situation vécue par le saint professant 
sa foi au milieu des tortures, dans un effet dramatique qui renforce le pathétique. Ce moment de 
rassemblement de la communauté autour des martyrs est donc l'occasion d'une parénése spécifique, 
dont nous retiendrons ici deux enjeux. Le premier porte sur lévocation de la grandeur de l'Histoire 
juive comme d'un passé devant étre approprié par l'auditoire chrétien. Le second avance la nécessité 
d'abandonner les rituels de deuils antiques et de les renouveler par une attitude de joie et de foi. 


2. Les éthopées des fréres ou la convocation d'une mémoire collective centrée 
sur lexaltation de l'histoire juive 


Demblée, les Maccabées sont présentés comme juifs et devant être loués en tant que tels par 
l'auditoire, malgré sa réticence. « Mais pourquoi les Maccabées ? Car cest leur féte aujourd'hui ! 
Si bien peu de gens les honorent sous prétexte que leur lutte n'a pas eu lieu aprés le Christ, ils sont 
pourtant dignes détre honorés de tous parce que leur endurance sest exercée pour la défense des 
institutions de leurs péres », proclame Grégoire en ouverture de son préche (912, 14). En évoquant 
ces institutions patriarcales, Grégoire replace demblée la mort des martyrs dans leur contexte 
historique dorigine. Les deux éthopées (920, 8 - 921, 40 et 924, 8-40) que prononcent les fréres 
dans la suite du discours développent léloge de l'histoire biblique à laquelle ils appartiennent. Ils 
se présentent en tant qu'héritiers du peuple juif, dans un tableau de l'histoire juive grandiose, dont 
ils résument les principaux moments en ces termes : « Pour nous, ó Antiochus et vous tous qui 
lentourez, il nest qu'un seul roi, Dieu, par qui nous sommes nés et vers qui nous retournerons. Il 
nest aussi qu'un seul législateur, Moise, que nous ne trahirons ni noutragerons, nous le jurons par 
les dangers que cet homme a bravés pour la vertu et par ses nombreux miracles, fussions-nous 
menacés par un autre Antiochus, plus terrible que toi. П nest qu'une assurance, lobservance des 
commandements, la conservation intacte de la Loi qui fait notre rempart (...) Nous sommes la race 
et les disciples de ceux que guidait une colonne de feu et de nuée, pour qui la mer se fendait, le fleuve 
sarrétait, le soleil retenait sa course, le pain pleuvait, les mains levées mettaient en fuite une foule 
innombrable, en la rejetant par des priéres; eux qui triomphaient des bétes sauvages, eux que le feu 
ne touchait pas et devant qui les rois se retiraient pleins d'admiration pour leur noblesse. Rappelle- 
toi encore une chose : nous sommes les initiés d'Eléazar dont tu connais le courage. » 


Les fréres consacrent également un éloge à leur patrie, la ville terrestre de Jérusalem, exaltée 
comme la ville nourriciere, le lieu du Temple, mais également le lieu de lensevelissement et de la 
perpétuation de la mémoire des héros morts pour elle. Les fréres apostrophent la ville sainte en 
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tant que patrie destinée a recevoir leurs corps : « Jérusalem, ensevelis magnifiquement tes morts », 
déclarent-ils en formant le voeu que leur martyre y sera célebre et leur tombe montrée en mémorial, 
le rôle de lépitaphe comme gardienne du souvenir des morts étant déjà évoqué dans 4 Maccabées. 


Cette louange du peuple juif, de son histoire et de sa ville sainte, tout a fait unique dans la 
patristique grecque de cette époque, est donnée à adopter à l'auditoire en tant que telle. Certes 
Grégoire cède dans lexorde à l'argument selon lequel les Maccabées auraient été encore plus 
courageux sils avaient connus le Christ. Mais a la difference de ce que fait Jean Chrysostome dans 
ses homélies consacrées aux Maccabées (PG 50, 617-622 et 623-626), où le mérite des martyrs 
est entièrement centré sur la connaissance qu'ils avaient eue avant l'heure du Christ, Grégoire 
abandonne cet argument aussitôt avancé pour se consacrer à des choix oratoires visant à l'éloge des 
Maccabées en tant que juifs pieux plutót quen protomartyrs chrétiens. 


3. Les éthopées de la Mére : la substitution d'un modele de deuil antique 
par un modèle de deuil saint 


Deux discours sont ensuite attribués à la Mére, un discours d'exhortations à ses fils (925, 22- 
31) suivi d'un discours d'action de gráces, spécifiquement qualifié doraison funébre (925, 36-929, 7). 
Grégoire y campe une mere atypique, capable de vouloir la mort de ses fils et de sen réjouir, dans la 
lignée des récits-sources de 2 Maccabées et 4 Maccabées. Selon cette logique paradoxale, on trouve 
dans ce second discours le contre-pied des paroles de deuil normalement attendues dans la bouche 
dune mére. Lattitude conventionnelle antique aurait en effet voulu que la mére retint ses enfants 
pour subvenir à sa subsistance. La mére des Maccabées, sans se soucier du soin de sa vieillesse, 
rejette au contraire les gémissements et les lamentations, réservés « aux méres de chair » dont les 
enfants sont morts sans gloire. « Je narracherai pas ma chevelure, je ne déchirerai pas ma tunique, 
je ne déchirerai pas mes chairs avec mes ongles, je nentamerai pas un chant funèbre, je nappellerai 
pas les pleureuses, je ne menfermerai pas dans les ténébres, afin que l'air pleure aussi avec moi, je 
nattendrai pas de consolateurs, je ne placerai pas à mes cótés un pain de deuil, car ces pratiques 
sont celles des méres sans noblesse, qui sont méres seulement selon la chair, et dont les enfants sont 
morts sans inspirer de vénérable récit. Mais vous nétes pas morts pour moi, 6 plus chers des enfants, 
mais vous avez été cueillis comme des fruits. Vous n'avez pas disparu, mais vous êtes partis ailleurs. 
Vous n'avez pas été arrachés, mais vous avez été rassemblés », proclame-t-elle, faisant référence au 
rituel antique du deuil, commun aux pourtours de la Méditerranée orientale (928, 11-20). 


Comme ses fils avant elle, la Mére ne craint qu'une chose, qu'ils ne souffrent pas (916, 23) ou que 
«les bourreaux se lassent » (925, 11). La peur de l'apostasie ou de l'interruption brutale du martyre par 
le fait du tyran hantent en effet les martyrs comme lévénement qui leur óterait la récompense (917, 2-3; 
924, 9-11). « La funeste victoire » qu'ils pourraient rencontrer serait « celle de ne pas souffrir », cest- 
à-dire déchapper au martyre (916, 18-19). Lamour de la mére pour ses fils ne la conduit donc pas à 
espérer leur préservation, mais à souhaiter leur mort. Le discours cumule en des termes hyperboliques 
exprimant sa joie : « Mais les événements dà présent sont bénédiction, joie, gloire, choeurs, gaieté 
pour ceux qui restent sur cette terre. Car moi, je répands des libations pour vous » (928, 30-32). Chez 
Chrysostome, elle nest soulagée qu'une fois lensemble de ses enfants morts (PG 50, 622, 29-35). 


En prétant à une mére des paroles de joie face à la mort de ses fils, Grégoire rompt avec la 
tradition oratoire établie, incarnée par léthopée de Niobé pleurant la mort de ses enfants, topos des 
oraisons funébres et des exercices de rhétorique tels les Progymnasmata d'Aphtonius ou de Libanios. 
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Léthopée habituelle de Niobé décrit le basculement définitif d’une vie heureuse dans un malheur 
sans retour, là où le discours de la Mère des Maccabées met en avant la promesse d’une béatitude 
éternelle dans l'épreuve présente. 


Lorateur substitue à la référence paienne implicite de Niobé, reconnaissable par tous car faisant 
partie du fond mémoriel commun, une citation des Lamentations de Jérémie, faisant référence à un 
discours funèbre non de pleurs mais de louange (928, 38-42). L'auteur des Lamentations, composées 
vraisemblablement après la ruine de Jérusalem en 587, s'adonne en effet au genre de la complainte 
funèbre, tout en conservant une confiance en Dieu inébranlable. C'est pourquoi Grégoire peut 
prétendre que les paroles du prophète Jérémie s'imposent comme un modèle doraison funèbre 
«ne déplorant pas mais bénissant une fin sainte ». La Mère peut appliquer alors la louange des fils de 
Jérusalem de Lam. 4, 7 à ses propres fils : « Vous avez brillé plus que neige, vous avez caillé plus blanc 
que lait, votre troupe est plus étincelante que la pierre de saphir ». Laction de grâces prend la place 
de la déploration, démontrant l'originalité radicale d'une attitude nouvelle présente dans la Bible, 
avant même dêtre chrétienne. En faisant référence à ce livre, Grégoire propose non seulement une 
attitude nouvelle face à la mort, mais également un modèle rhétorique issu d’un corpus différent du 
fond profane. La nouvelle attitude de deuil proposée est ainsi renouvelée jusque dans les paroles qui 
doivent être prononcées en oraison funèbre. 


Au travers de l'éloge des Maccabées, discours de circonstance réservé à la mémoire de la mort 
des martyrs, Grégoire propose ainsi à la communauté chrétienne à laquelle il s'adresse deux nouveaux 
modèles à intégrer. D'une part, le judaïsme est présenté à l'auditoire réticent comme une histoire 
et une religion fondées sur le respect de la Loi louables en tant que telles, sans qu’il soit nécessaire 
de passer par des interprétations métaphoriques, allégoriques ou typologiques du texte biblique. 
En célébrant ces martyrs juifs en tant que juifs, Grégoire invite son auditoire chrétien et grec à 
s'approprier et à célébrer ce passé constitutif d'une autre histoire, celle de l'histoire juive, berceau 
d'un judaïsme dont découle le christianisme. D'autre part, le modèle de la Mère des Maccabées 
permet de proposer un nouveau rituel de deuil, basée sur la joie dans l'épreuve de la mort, modèle 
lui-même déjà présent dans les Lamentations de Jérémie. Par ces deux thèmes, Grégoire propose 
donc une histoire et des rituels collectifs échappant aux modèles dominants issus du fond gréco- 
romain pour faire du judaïsme, et de ces héros juifs en particulier, des modèles à part entière à 
intégrer dans la mémoire sociale. 


Liconographie de la Mère des Maccabées à l'époque médiévale : 
un modèle extrême de foi en la résurrection 


Les martyrs Maccabées devaient de fait devenir des saints a part entière dans l'Antiquité 
tardive et le Moyen-Âge, en particulier dans le monde chrétien oriental. La vallée de la Qadisha 
au Liban présente ainsi un groupe de trois lieux saints rupestres des XII°-XII° siècles proches du 
village d'Hadschit où figurent des peintures murales représentant la Mère des Maccabées avec son 
septième fils. Il sagit de la chapelle de Mart Schmouné (nom syriaque de la Mère des Maccabées), 
du monastère de Sayyidat ad-Darr (« Notre-Dame-du-lait-abondant ») et de Deir es-Salib (le 
« monastère de la Croix »). 


A Mart Shmouné, où les fresques nexistent plus mais sont connues par des photographies ФЕ. 
Cruikshank Dodd, la Mère des Maccabées était figurée non loin d’une Anastasis, où était peint en 
particulier un remarquable portrait d’Eve, dans un contexte de chapelle funéraire. Dans l'ensemble 
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de la tradition chrétienne, cette mére paradoxale souhaitant ardemment la mort de ses fils sous les 
tortures les plus atroces était devenue un modele de foi dans la résurrection, croyance déjà affirmée 
dans le récit-source de 2 Maccabées. Les frères affirment a plusieurs reprises leur foi dans une 
résurrection (2 М 7, у. 9, 11, 14, 23, 36), profession de foi que reprend la mère en s'adressant à son 
dernier fils, avec lequel elle entretient un lien privilégié amplement repris dans la tradition textuelle 
postérieure : « Je ten conjure mon enfant, regarde le ciel et la terre et vois tout ce qui est en eux, et 
sache que Dieu les a faits de rien et que la race des hommes est faite de la méme manière. Ne crains 
pas ce bourreau, mais, te montrant digne de tes fréres, accepte la mort, afin que je te retrouve avec 
eux dans la miséricorde » (2 M 7, 29). Ce lien privilégié avec le septième fils est sans doute à l'origine 
de l’individuation iconographique que forme ce couple par rapport au reste des frères, constatée dans 
la Qadisha mais également déja visible dans des manuscrits médiévaux des Seize discours liturgiques 
de Grégoire de Nazianze étudiés par G. Galavaris en 1969. La figuration de ces deux personnages 
en couple autonome se retrouve ainsi dans trois enluminures appartenant respectivement au codex 
146, fol. 40v, du Musée historique de Moscou (ХІ siècle), au codex CI6, fol. 29r (XF siècle) de la 
Bibliothèque universitaire de Turin et au codex graecus 339 du Sinai, fol. 381v (XII° siècle). Sur 
chacune delle, la Mère semble avoir précipité elle-même dans le brasier son enfant figuré au milieu 
des flammes, par ses mains tendues en avant. La tradition textuelle, cette fois-ci chrysostomienne, 
aide a comprendre le sens exact de ce geste. Dans ГНотейе 1 sur les Maccabées, Jean Chrysostome 
a en effet cette image : « Et parce quelle craignait cette issue [id est l'apostasie], prenant presque son 
dernier fils par les mains, elle le précipita dans le chaudron, remplagant ses mains par les prières 
et par les conseils contenus dans les discours quelle lui adressait » (PG 50, 621, 45-46). La mère а 
effectivement agi avec son dernier fils comme si elle devenait elle-méme le bourreau, par le fait de 
ses exhortations. 


Sans l'espérance de la résurrection, le modèle de la Mère de Maccabées serait tout simplement 
incompréhensible. Au travers de lexemple de cette mère au comportement contraire a ce que 
l'humanité attend, l'antithése entre le monde terrestre et le monde céleste est portée à son comble. 
Depuis le récit source de 2 Maccabées jusqu'à l'iconographie médiévale, en passant par la prédication 
épidictique du ГУ siècle, la Mère des Maccabées apparait comme un modèle particulièrement 
frappant pour les imaginations, portant en elle une réponse qui nest pas de ce monde face aux 
malheurs présents et à la mort, qui ne sauraient avoir le dernier mot. 
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Female Presence in Funerary Ritual, “Magic,” and Burial Context 


Introduction 


Although the association between women, funerary ritual and “magic” in a burial context 
may initially seem peculiar, it should be acknowledged that women, due to their biological role 
in giving birth to a new human life, may also “be expected to play a symmetrical role at the end 
of life.” The topics that this Round Table focuses on, from funerary cult and the commemoration 
of the dead, to the architecture and iconography of burial churches and tombs, as well as the use 
and deposition of ritual artefacts and accompanying materials, are altogether aspects connected to 
a large extent with women and the domestic sphere. This contribution aims at identifying female 
presence in burial context along three strands of funerary ritual behaviour: (a) the mourning of 
the dead and female devotional practice, (b) the deposition of personal objects carrying protective 
and apotropaic properties, usually related to health and fertility, and (c) the creation of secret and 
mysterious katadesmoi or defixiones and the expression of sexual desire through binding curses. 


The gendered association of death is usually illustrated within the funerary ritual itself: women 
as performers of laments represent the domestic sphere, while men, carrying out the actual burial, 
represent the official or public sphere. The role of women as mothers, wives, midwives, nurses, nuns, 
and mourners in a male-dominated Byzantine society does not seem to have always left much space 
for female activity and expression, beyond their love and care for their family, and their concern 
with fertility and infertility, health, and infant mortality. 


Funerary ritual and lamentation 


The first strand of funerary ritual behaviour concerns the performance of lamentation, 
commemoration, and female devotional practices. Mourning women are depicted in sarcophagi, 
frescoes, and miniature paintings in violent acts of lamentation, such as the tearing of the hair and 
cloths, beating of the head and chest, clasping their hands over their mouths, veiling their faces, or 
throwing their arms up, in numerous scenes, from Didos death and the Massacre of the Innocents 
to the Crucifixion, the Entombment, and the Dormition. Women comprised the chief mourners in 
a suitable grieving ritual for the successful separation of the deceased from the living. 


Beyond the depiction of mourning women in religious imagery, gendered funerary ritual 
practice is, first and foremost, archaeologically evident in burial assemblages. Glass and ceramic 
vessels, oil lamps, buckles and fibulae, combs, jewellery, and reliquary crosses are listed as the 
commonest funerary artefacts or “grave goods.” It goes without saying that the use of the term 
“grave goods” interpreted as funerary offerings does not agree with the Christian context within 
which one ought to examine such artefacts. “Accompanying materials” may be an alternative term 
to refer to personal items and ritual objects found in a Christian funerary context. 


Glass and ceramic vessels, for instance, signify, the family female members’ burial and post- 
burial ritual activities, such as the preparation of the body and commemorative ritual meals. 
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Glass perfume sprinklers of the Early and Late Byzantine periods are part of the burial ritual (for 
anointing the body with scented oils); they are associated with women and are buried with the dead, 
as they were no longer deemed appropriate for further use amongst the living. Ceramic objects and 
containers, such as lamps, jugs, and amphoriskoi of the Early and Middle Byzantine period were an 
integral part of the funerary ritual, which involved the pouring of olive oil by the priest upon the 
body in the shape of the cross. 


The choice of certain female saints carrying the same names as those of certain female donors 
testifies to the deliberate correspondence between the two. Moreover, one could argue that certain 
spaces within a church were reserved for female ritual (Gerstel 1998): the common depiction of female 
saints associated with the sick and dying, such as Paraskeve, Kyriake, Anna, Anastasia, and Eirene 
in the narthex, in cemetery churches without nartheces or even arcosolia, not only denotes female 
devotional practices aimed at curing infertility and sick children, but also stresses the role of women 
in funerary rituals and commemoration. A similar interpretation has been reached for the presence 
of the Virgin on the dome of the Parekklesion of the Chora Monastery in Constantinople, being an 
important female holy figure in funerary cult and the supreme intercessor between God and men, a 
role that was exceptionally stressed during the ritual of the prothesis in this funerary chapel. 


Amulets, health and fertility 


Proceeding to the second strand of ritual behaviour, it should be acknowledged that women 
have generally been seen within the context of sin and sex since Antiquity, a representative example 
being the Biblical story of Adam and Eve. Christianity, on the other hand, perceived women in 
a bipolar way: both as “evil” required to deny their sexuality or retain their virginity in order to 
enter Paradise, or as “good,” with Virgin Mary being the epitome of piousness and humility. “Good” 
women were expected to love their husbands and care for their children, being good wives and 
mothers restricted within the domestic sphere. “Evil” women were perceived as sinful and lustful, 
the embodiment of sexual trap and temptation. 


The vagina, often personified on amulets, should be read as a reference to sexuality, fertility, 
child birth, and female life-giving powers, as an obverse of death. A variety of grave finds, including 
rings and amulets, combined engraved symbols and other magical images, such as the Hystera, 
Chnoubis, and the Holy Rider, as a means of protection, health, and childbearing. The depiction of 
a face from which radiates a number of serpents, engraved on a variety of amulets (rings, pendants, 
gems) and dated to the Early and Middle Byzantine periods, has been interpreted as the hystera 
or womb, often accompanied by spells or invocations addressed to holy figures (e.g. the Virgin), 
commanding it to keep calm and return to its proper place. 


Amulets from burial contexts, referring to demons, to women-related issues, and protection 
from diseases, bear a variety of apotropaic or magic symbolism which is worth summarising here. 
The inscribed word for health or Hygeia on rings and belts, and its combination with the Greek letter 
© for Thanatos or death and the magic symbol of the pentalpha, such as the example of the Early 
Byzantine doctors stamp published by Joseph Dölger, is a representative case where Hygeia and 
the pentalpha seal and control the power of demons and Thanatos. Chnoubis, on the other hand, a 
serpent-like figure with the head of a lion, frequently engraved in amuletic armbands and gems, has 
been associated with the area of the stomach and was perceived as a protector of the womb. Another 
interesting category of amulets commonly found in Early Byzantine burial contexts is that depicting 
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the so-called “Holy Rider” or “Rider Saint,’ a male figure riding a horse and identified as Solomon 
(sometimes accompanied or replaced by an angel), spearing a serpentine or animal-like female demon, 
often named “Abyzou” or “Gylou.” It is noteworthy that the demon has an evil feminine form, while 
Solomon's supernatural powers of healing and driving demons out of men on the one hand, and the 
choice of hematite (translated as ‘bloodstone’) for the production of such gems on the other, denotes 
the amulets ability to stop the flow of blood and their protective power over young children and women 
in childbirth. The depiction of Christ healing the Haemorrhoissa strengthens the association between 
hematite gems engraved with the Holy Rider and the female demon, and their protective power 
against bleeding at childbirth. Another category common amongst grave accompanying material is 
the so-called tintinnabula, little bells used as apotropaic devices in Byzantine graves (dated at least as 
late as the sixth-seventh centuries) to protect infants against sickness and frighten off evil spirits, and 
gradually replaced by pendant crosses against evil intervention. 


Curse tablets and women 


The third and final strand of female ritual practice concerns the deposition of the so-called 
katadesmoi or defixiones, rolled up curse- and/or love-tablets, known since Greek and Roman Antiquity 
and documented in burial contexts as late as the seventh or eighth centuries AD. “Binding down” spells 
were inscribed on thin sheets of lead, were rolled up, pierced by a nail, and deposited in a grave or a well, 
invoking chthonic powers to harm individuals or bind sexual desire. Specialists on curse tablets and 
magic in Antiquity have concluded that there is a gender-based distinction between spells; women, in 
particular, have been seen as “agents of magic” and are obviously associated with “love spells.” 


The largest number of curse tablets of the Early Christian period has been retrieved in urban 
funerary contexts, from places such as Rome, Athens, and Corinth. Binding tablets are amongst the 
characteristic defixiones of the fourth century AD, covered with magical and other symbols. A curse 
tablet from Rome, in the container of Petronius Cornigus depicts a man bound with rope between two 
snakes and the lower part of another body beneath him, accompanied with an inscribed love curse, 
mentioning “he whom I love with all my thoughts... Another tablet depicting Osiris, the demon Seth, 
and a figure in the coils of a snake calls upon the gods to make Kerdelos suffer a painful and sudden 
death. A review of curse tablets dating from the Roman period to Late Antiquity reveals that most of 
them belong to the category of “justice” and “law followed by tablets concerned with issues of “love” 
and “sexual desire.’ Written in times of crisis and tension, curse tablets involved the ritual of magic, 
while placing a curse (in magic secrecy) seemed more preferable than direct confronting. 


Conclusion 


Summarising, it has become evident through the overview of funerary items and burial 
rituals that women in Byzantium occupied a liminal, yet powerful, position, one that men could 
not substitute. Their involvement in the preparation and care of the deceased facilitated their 
departure in the same way women facilitated the arrival of a new human life as mothers and 
midwives. Differences, however, in male and female cognitive abilities are slight and cannot explain 
the diversity of gender roles and identities. Considering that our view about women in Byzantine 
society relies heavily on male-produced sources of textual and visual evidence from legislators to 
Church Fathers such as John Chrysostom, archaeological assemblages comprise silent yet objective 
witnesses to female roles and practices, including the sphere of funerary ritual performance. 
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Death ritual involved practices of various kinds, with the prime aim to honour and commemorate 
the dead. The women, confined within the limits of the domestic sphere, invented ways to 
commemorate or celebrate their leading role as mothers and wives. Through invocations to saintly 
and chthonic powers, women transformed into mediators between humanity and the supernatural, 
especially in the contexts of death and “life crises.” Chrysostom speaks of ladies protecting their 
children by attaching amulets on them and refers to old Christian women who uttered incantations 
over the sick (in which they invoked the name of God), while archaeology confirms such practices 
through burial accompanying materials and the iconography and inscriptions on pendants. It can 
be argued that women found their own devotional paths to achieve fertility, bear healthy children, 
retain spiritual healing, acquire sexual partners and husbands, express their emotions, lament and 
commemorate the deceased in his eternal life: all through funerary ritual performances. 
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Remarques sur l'architecture et l'iconographie 
des parecclésia de la région d'Ohrid : ХГУ ХҮ" siècle 


Dans la région d'Ohrid, à lépoque tardo-byzantine, sont attestés plusieurs monuments dont 
le róle principal était d'abriter le tombeau du fondateur en suivant une tradition byzantine bien 
connue. La plupart du temps, le fidele fortuné fonde un monastére pour assurer la commémoration 
de son nom par les moines et finance la construction et lembellissement d'un catholicon. Il réserve 
une place pour son tombeau dans léglise et bénéficie des offices commémoratives en tant que 
ktitor. Ces catholica-mausolées, comme les églises de Saint-Nicolas Manastir (ХШе siecle) ou 
Saint-Georges de Polosko (milieu du XIVe), ont souvent un aménagement liturgique et un décor 
qui répond à cette double fonction : monastique et funéraire. Parfois, les chapelles annexes d'un 
monument dont la fonction principale nest pas funéraire (cathédrale, monastère...) endossent aussi 
la fonction commémorative. Notre attention sera davantage concentrée sur ce type de chapelles 
dans les églises d'Ohrid du XIVe et du XVe siécle. Ces annexes assurent la mémoire sociale non 
seulement individuelle, mais parfois aussi collective des fondateurs. 


À Sainte-Sophie, la cathédrale de la ville d'Ohrid, une chapelle a été aménagée au-dessus du 
narthex en 1347. Commanditée par Jean Oliver, un despote serbe, cette petite chapelle à nef unique 
avec abside a été entiérement peinte. O y trouve, entre autres, les portraits de la famille d'Oliver 
accompagnée de l'archevêque d'Ohrid, Nicolas. Jean Oliver est un personnage connu par ailleurs. Il 
est le commanditaire de l'église de l'Archange Michel du monastère Lesnovo, église qu'il a préparé 
pour sa dernière demeure. La petite chapelle de Sainte-Sophie navait donc pas vocation à abriter 
son corps, mais plutót à servir de lieu de commémoration de son nom. Jean Oliver et l'archevéque 
d'Ohrid avaient des intéréts communs qui ont pu encourager cette donation dans la cathédrale. 
Toutefois, des raisons religieuses liées à l'entretien de la memoriae de Jean Oliver et de sa famille ont 
certainement motivé ce choix. 


Dans le catholicon de la Vierge Péribleptos d'Ohrid, deux chapelles latérales ont été aménagées 
au milieu du XIVe siècle au sud-est et au nord-est de léglise principale, selon un modele proche de 
celui des Saints-Apötres de Thessalonique. Larchitecture des deux parecclésia est comparable : nef 
unique avec une abside à lest et des niches latérales. Les deux chapelles ont été entiérement peintes 
par des ktitors différents et celle du nord possède une image symbolique de la Sainte- Trinité sur 
laquelle nous nous attarderons. La chapelle nord qui est dédiée à Saint-Grégoire-le-Théologien a 
été commanditée par l'évêque Grégoire de Dévolis et a été peinte en 1364-65. Au dela de la fonction 
commémorative de la chapelle, sa facade occidentale présente un message politique dentente 
entre les autorités séculiéres et religieuses de la ville. Une composition comprenant les portraits 
des seigneurs locaux (Vuk Branković et Grgur Brankovic), le roi régnant (le roi serbe Uroš), saint 
Grégoire le Théologien, l'archevêque d'Ohrid de l'époque Grégoire П, une figure détruite qui 
représente vraisemblablement Grégoire l'évêque de Dévolis, et Jean l'archimandrite du monastère 
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Saint-Clément d’Ohrid у est peinte. Ce tableau collectif nest pas une composition dédicatoire 
proprement dite. Il sagit plutöt d’une representation qui honore un événement historique a savoir 
celui d’un accord entre les seigneurs locaux et les autorités religieuses. La présence d’autres sujets 
iconographiques nous aidera dans la détermination des attentes commémoratives de lévéque 
Grégoire de Dévolis. 


La chapelle sud de l'église de la Vierge Péribleptos a été peut étre préparée pour recevoir le 
tombeau de l'archevéque d'Ohrid Grégoire II qui, à notre avis, est mort vers 1368/69. Sur la façade 
occidentale de la chapelle sont peints une Déisis et la Dormition d'un évéque, accompagnées d'un 
Jugement Dernier. Les travaux de restauration et les recherches archéologiques qui se déroulent 
actuellement dans l'église de la Vierge Péribleptos pourront confirmer ou contredire cette hypothèse. 


Dans léglise dédiée à saints Constantin et Héléne (fin du XIVe siécle), commanditée par 
l'hiéromoine Parthenios, a été également construit un parecclésion accolé à la facade méridionale. 
La chapelle a été mise sous le vocable de saint Paraskévi, la protectrice des morts et son cycle se 
développe sur la facade occidentale. Le programme hagiographique de l'intérieur de la chapelle 
mérite quelques observations car il refléte sa fonction commémorative. 


D'autres chapelles annexes des monuments d'Ohrid, possédant une architecture différente de 
celles analysées précédemment ont aussi eu une vocation commémorative. Il sagit par exemple 
du parecclésion de Saint-Nicolas Bolnicki (XVe siécle). La chapelle posséde une nef longitudinale 
monopente se terminant par une abside. Elle longe le mur méridional de léglise et est dédiée aux 
Saints- Apótres. Peinte en 1476, elle posséde un décor singulier : saints Pierre et Paul, en tant que 
patrons de la chapelle, supplient le Christ « donneur de vie » dans une sorte de Déisis. La présence 
de l'Anastasis sur le mur oriental de la chapelle révéle aussi sa fonction funéraire. 


Lanalyse de l'architecture et du décor de quelques chapelles annexes des monuments d'Ohrid 
des XIVe-XVe siécles nous apportera des informations concernant les fonctions commémoratives 
de ces chapelles. Certains points architecturaux ou iconographiques demeurent communs pour 
ces parecclésia, mais nous avons surtout noté une grande variété de sujets qui ornent ces espaces. 
Les préoccupations personnelles, politiques ou spirituelles du ktitor jouent un róle décisif dans 
lembellissement de ces espaces. 
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Memory and Worship: 
Commemorative Settings and Decoration in Medieval Armenia 


A series of recent studies show an increasing interest for the funerary practices in Medieval 
Armenia. Travelers, historians, and archaeologists have been recording remains from tombs 
considered to belong to kings and princes. Despite the dearth of archaeological evidence, the 
confrontation between sources, topography, and architecture allows to outline some patterns of 
burial and commemoration and to address issues of continuity and change, of memory and identity. 
Given the importance of the burial ad patres, stressed systematically in historiography, the paper 
will investigate the location of princely and royal tombs, their architectural context and insertion in 
land- or cityscapes. The focus of attention will be the kingdom of Cilicia from which records attest 
the importance of urban and suburban or rural aristocratic cemeteries. Princely and royal burials 
alongside with graves of high clergymen have been an efficient means for shaping the country on 
a strand of memory exemplified by monasteries as places of worship and power. The monastery 
as institution and physical presence appears to be not only the adequate content for burial and 
place of commemoration but also to convey, through carefully established rituals, the memory of 
individuals and groups more effectively than the graves themselves. 


The case of Cilicia testifies to changes but also reveals the consistency of the primacy of family 
monastic possessions as privileged places for burials. The distribution of the highest ranked burials 
between at least two monasteries and an urban church may be interestingly compared to a similar 
situation observed in earlier Armenian kingships. Comparison with thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century monastic places of memory in Greater Armenia confirms that accumulation of graves 
and continuity around princely monastic churches created affiliations beyond lineage, conveying 
consciousness of community across time. 
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A Humble Servant of God? 
Strategies of Memory-Making and Remembrance in Bulgarian Lands 


Death played a key role in the every-day life of medieval men. Whether caused by the hand of 
another, by disease, birth or age, death was inevitable and omnipresent, but not to be feared. This 
is why it became an object of strict regulation by the Church. The latter encouraged Christians to 
prepare their parting from the earthly world both morally and materially by making donations and 
building tombs. Moreover, death served as a constituting element of society through memory and 
commemoration. Providing the deceased with a last chance to modify his public image, it turned into 
an important tool for ideological and political exploitation. The paper will explore the complexity 
of the topic by focusing on aristocratic and imperial burials, funerary rituals and remembrance in 
Bulgarian lands from the centuries before the founding of the Second Bulgarian Tsardom until the 
first century of the Ottoman rule (11"-15%с.). Even though only a small part of the funerary settings 
survives, important observations can be made by comparing visual, textual and archaeological 
sources in order to understand how the rulers and the nobility wished to be remembered. Special 
attention will be paid to the ways by which the family members and contemporaries of the deceased 
participated in the creation of his memory. What aims did they pursue by doing so, if any? Finally, 
how did the dead continue to be remembered later on in a changed historical context? 
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Epigraphie funéraire dans la vallée d’Ihlara (Peristremma) en Cappadoce 


Située au nord-est de la montagne Hasan Dag, la vallée d’Ihlara abrite un nombre important 
déglises médiévales rupestres, connues essentiellement par leur décor peint où l'image de la croix 
est étroitement liée à des cycles christologiques et à des scénes élaborées du Jugement dernier. Parmi 
ces églises, celle connue sous le vocable d'Egri Tas kilisesi, dédiée à la Théotokos, d'après la dédicace 
peinte à proximité du béma, datée entre 921 et 944, surplombe un complexe de salles funéraires avec 
des tombes creusées au sol et aux parois. Ces espaces, destinés à une inhumation dense des défunts, 
constituent dela sorte une nécropole importante dont les tombes visibles dépassent la cinquantaine, 
bien qu'il soit difficile, à défaut de fouilles, de préciser le nombre exact des sépultures dans les lieux. 
Plusieurs de ces tombes sont surmontées dépitaphes peintes sur les parois, associées à l'image de 
la croix, évoquant ainsi les steles funéraires. D’après des critères essentiellement paléographiques, 
certaines de ces inscriptions peuvent remonter à lépoque paléochrétienne, d'autres sont attribuables 
aux IX°-X° siècles. Dans leur majorité, les épitaphes médiévales ne correspondent pas à un modèle 
répétitif du genre est décédé ἐτελειώθη ou ci-git ἐνθάδε κεῖται. La diversité des formules utilisées 
semble étre liée à un choix parmi des textes préalablement congus à des fins commémoratifs qui 
circulaient d'une région à l'autre. Cela est mieux illustré par la diffusion d'inscriptions mentionnant 
les qualités morales des défunts ou faisant appel à la force salvatrice de la croix, et notamment par 
l'utilisation des épitaphes gnomiques (memento mori), conservées à Egri Tas kilisesi, mais aussi dans 
d'autres églises en Cappadoce et ailleurs. 
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Tombes royales en Serbie médiévale : culture visuelle et mémoire collective 


Entre la fin du ХП“ et le milieu du ХГУ siècle, sous l'impulsion de son élite princière, la Serbie 
a tiré parti de sa situation géographique entre l'Adriatique et Constantinople pour forger sa propre 
identité politique et religieuse au sein du monde byzantin et sériger en grande puissance dans les 
Balkans. La dynastie némanide, du nom de son saint fondateur Siméon-Nemanja, a matérialisé cet 
essor à travers la construction de nombreux édifices religieux qui maillent l'ensemble du territoire. 


Certains d'entre eux bénéficient toutefois d'un statut particulier car ils sont conçus, dès l'origine, 
comme de futurs mausolées royaux, selon le modele initié au monastère de Studenica par le pére de 
la lignée. Abritant les tombes des monarques successifs, presque tous canonisés aprés leur mort, ces 
édifices structurent la mise en place d'un culte dynastique qui fonde toute l'idéologie politique et 
religieuse de la Serbie au cours de cette période. 


Lemplacement géographique et le modele architectural des mausolées, l'agencement spatial et 
architectonique des sépultures et les effigies des fondateurs qui les accompagnent témoignent, par 
leur caractère répétitif, de la volonté des Némanides de s'inscrire dans la continuité de leur saint 
ancétre. Ils offrent, dans le méme temps, les éléments d'une culture visuelle, propice, semble-t-il, à 
l'édification d'une identité et d'une mémoire collectives. 


Cet exposé se propose, en conséquence, d'examiner la conception de l'espace funéraire dans 
les fondations respectives des Némanides, en lien avec les pratiques cultuelles et le culte des reliques 
amenées à s'y dérouler, et de s'interroger sur les incidences éventuelles de certains marqueurs visuels 
sur la construction d'une mémoire sociale. 
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Formulas in Funerary Byzantine Graffiti 
from Different Parts of the Byzantine Empire 


This report discusses formulas and traditional phrases from funerary Byzantine graffiti in 
Constantinople, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Bulgaria and elsewhere. 


What do the classical structure of the Byzantine funerary inscription and its variations look 
like? First of all, the composition of the inscription depends on its “nucleus” and, according to its 
type, we can prognosticate which elements will be used. For example, we have the invocation, the 
prayer, or the characteristic regional malediction for the person who wants to damage the tomb or 
other burial place. The type of “nucleus” also determines whether there will be a date and a detailed 
description of the deceased included, besides the traditional - for a Christian context – phrases 
«τοῦ δούλου τοῦ θ(εο)ῦ» (the slave of God) and «πιστός/ πιστὴ» (faithful) or «πιστός/ πιστὴ ἐν 
Χριστῷ» (faithful in Christ). 


We can distinguish four common types of formulas, which make up the «nucleus» of the 
inscription: 


1. “Tomb/burial place of so-and-so.” 


2. “The monument (or other synonyms of the monument) was built/raised in memory of the 
deceased,’ with variants from the relatives, the deceased or the deceased with his/her family, 
while alive 


3. “Here lies so-and-so.” 


4. “So-and-so died” in different variations. 


Beginning with the first formula, in Asia Minor, for example, we can find references to the 
following types of funerary monuments and names of burial places: «σωματοθήκη/ σοματοθήκη/ 
σωματωθήκη/ σωμµατοθίκι/ σωματοθήκι» (366 inscriptions, 5-6% с. AD); «θήκη/ θήκι/ θίκη/ θίκι» 
(198 inscriptions, no date); «τίτλον/ τίθλον/ τεῖτλον» (inscriptions, 4^ с. AD); «ἡρῷον/ ἡρόειον/ 
ἡρώιον» (37 inscriptions, 3-7 с. AD); «στήλην/ ἰστήλην / ἐστί(λην)» (32 inscriptions, 3-5 с. 
AD); μνημῖον/ μνημεῖόν (29 inscriptions, 2"-6% с. AD); «τύμβον/ τύνβον» (27 inscriptions, 314-143 
c. AD); «ἡ/ὁ дорос» (23 inscriptions, 39-6* с. AD); «τάφος» (21 inscriptions, 3'9-9% с. AD). Also, in 
this region a number of euphemisms for the burial place were used, e.g.: «τόπος» (14 inscriptions, 
5-6" c. AD), and its variants «τόπιν/ τόπην/ τόπεν»; and «θέσις» (26 inscriptions, 4-5" с. AD, the 
Pontus variant). More rare variants are: «παραστατικὸν» (15 inscriptions); «σῆμα» (14 inscriptions, 
334. δις, AD); «ἐνσόριον» (3 inscriptions); «μνημόσυνον» (2 inscriptions). 


The most popular variant of the first formula is the usage of any of the monument names (besides 
στήλην and τίτλον) with the name of the deceased in the genitive case, while sometimes the authors of 
the inscriptions also add the pronoun «αὕτος» in the relevant genus and the verb «ἐστὶν». For «τάφος», 
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there is a variant «εἰμί» + genitive case, when the tomb speaks itself. For all the monument types, the 
second most frequent variant is the usage with the verb «διαφέρει» + dative case, or the participle form 
of this verb, «διαφέρων», + dative case, or, occasionally, genitive case. Combinations with the formulas 
of the other “nuclear” types, for example «ёуда kite», are also possible. 


In Constantinople, we can see only 1) «τάφος», which is used in the official funerary inscriptions 
or in the texts written in verse; 2) «τύμβος» (14^ c. AD); 3) «μνημήιον»; and, 4) the combination of 
two above-mentioned types: «[θήκη δι]αφέρουσα» + «ueulöpıov(_)]» (no date?). In Athens, very 
common is the term «κοιμητήριον», with different spelling variants. 


The second type of “nucleus” formulas has its analogue in antique honorary decrees and 
dedicatory inscriptions, and usually includes the verb «ἀνέστησα/ ἀνέσθησα» + dative case + 
«τίτλον» or «στήλην» + «μνήμης/ μνῆς/ μνείας ἕνεκεν / χάριν». Sometimes the verb is omitted, 
or replaced by another synonymic verb, such as «κατεσκευάσατο», «ἔστησαν», «ἔτευξεν» or 
«ἐποίησεν». One can also encounter different combinations with other formulas, such as «ἔνθα κ] 
ατά[κ]ιτε» or «ἐνθάδε γῆ καλύπτι». 


The third type of the “nucleus” formulas «ἐνθάδε κεῖμε/ κῖμε/ κατάκιτε» (here lies) is combined 
with the name of the dead person in the nominative case and with the profession and certain formulas 
with specific characteristics of the deceased (see below). A more late variant of this formula is «[ἐνθ] 
ade ἀνα[πα][ύε]τε» (9% c.). 


In Constantinople, for example, this third “nucleus” formula type is very often used and we 
can see it in such variations as «[ἔν]θα κῖνται / ἐνταῦθα κεῖται / ἐνθάδε κατάκιται / κατ«ά»κιτε 
/ κεῖτ(αι) / κατάκιτη / κατάκειται / κατάκειτε» (A.D. 559, A.D. 575-6002, 5-6" c., 63 c., 14% с.). 
Sometimes this “nucleus” formula is repeated twice in different lines of the text of the inscription. 
Usually in many graffiti there is nothing more than the name of the dead person, as for example, 
«ἐνθάδε κατάκιτε Ἐπιφάνις» (6° c., SEG 28.569, DOP 32:3,1.1). 


As mentioned above, this formula can be combined with specific characteristics of the dead 
person. Let us look at some formulas including such characteristics in more detail: 


1) Phrases with the noun «μνήμη» (memory). The traditional funerary Christian characteristic 
of the dead person is «ὁ/ ἡ τῆς μακαρίας [μνήμης]», used on its own or with «διαφέρων», in 
proper forms. This formula may also be combined with familial relationship names, such as 
son, wife etc., or with a toponymic. 


2) The adjective «πιστὸς», as the core for two characteristic formulas: «πιστὸς δοῦλος τοῦ θεοῦ» 
(faithful servant of God) and «πιστὸς ἐν Χ(ριστ)ῷ» / «ἐν Χριστῷ τῷ θεῷ πιστὸς» (faithful in 
Christ / faithful in Christ the Lord). As in the previous case, familial relationships and the 
place of origin may be specified. More often, however, we can read in inscriptions only «πιστὸς 
/ πιστή» without any continuation. 


3) The phrase «δούλη tod θεοῦ» (servant of God). In Constantinople this phrase was not used for 
men, and it appears without other formulas and characteristics. 


4) A specification of the position of the deceased within the Christian community, for example, 
with an adjective such as «νεοφώτιστός» (newly baptized). 
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The fourth type of the “nucleus” formulas is characterized by the presence of the date of death and 
the usage of the verb «ἐτελειώθη/ ἐτελιώθη / τε[λι]όθη/ terE[twOeic(_) / τελιω[θεὶς] / τε[λ]ευ[τ]ήσας/ 
τ]ελευτᾷ/ ἐτέλεσεν» or any of its synonyms. It can be used with the phrase «τῆς μακ[α]ρίας μνήμης», 
as characteristic of the deceased, or with a specification of his/her profession or age. In Athens, a more 
extensive variant is very often encountered: «ἐτελιώθ(η) ἐν K(vpi)w» (Parthenon, A.D. 863). 


There are other variants of the fourth formula, such as «ἀπεγένητο» + date (55-63 c.), or, a late 
variant from Constantinople «ἐκοιμήθη» (12^ cent?, 1408-1483.). All of them may be combined 
with «δούλη τοῦ [θ(εο)ῦ». 


The third and the fourth types of the “nucleus” formulas can often be combined with each other 
or with other funerary formulas: «ἐνθάδε κατάκιτε / κατακῖμε / [ἔ]νθα κατάκητε» + «ἐτε[λ(ιώθη) / 
ἐτελεύτησεν/ τελευ[τ]ᾷ / τελιωθεῖσα / ἐτελειώθη/ ἐτελιόθην» + date (5"-6" c., 6" c.). In this case 
the following formulas are used in the remaining structure of the inscription: 


1) The phrase «τῆς [μακ]αρίας μνήμης» with the profession or rang, if the deceased is а man, and 
the familial relationship + profession/rang of a male relative, if the deceased is a woman. A 
rarer variant of the formula is «ὁ τῆς εὐλαβῶς μνήμης». There are a lot of inscriptions in which 
the “nucleus” formula is «μνήμη» + genitive case (5"-6" cent. AD). In this formula, the noun 
«μνήμη» is simultaneously a synonym of the «μνημόσυνον» as one of the variant names of the 
burial place, thus transforming the characteristic traditional formula. 


2) The combination of the previous formula with the traditional epithet «πιστὸς» has two 
variations: a reference to familial relationship or to the profession/rang of the deceased. 


3) The adjective «πιστὸς» may also be combined with both these alternatives, as well as, in some 
cases with «δοῦλος τοῦ θεοῦ». 


4) The traditional Christian phrase «δοῦλος τοῦ θεοῦ». 


In some inscriptions we encounter а combination of the “nucleus” formulas: «ἐνθάδε 
κατάκειται» + «ἐκοιμήθη» + date with the characteristic «πιστός». 


The most common descriptive variant of the funerary formulas in Asia Minor is «τοῦ Κυρίου 
ἡ γῆ кё τὸ πλήρωμα/ πλήρομα афтйс»-+ genitive case. We also come across other versions of this 
formulas in this region. In Constantinople, instead, a formula of praying is used: «δ(έησι)ς τοῦ 
δούλου [τοῦ] θ(εο)ῦ» (A.D. 12002). 


The formulas which we can see in the remaining parts of the inscription-structure have the 
following functions: the laudation of the deceased, the malediction for the probable tomb violator, 
the prayer, the characteristics of the dead person etc. Some of these formulas we reviewed earlier, 
others will be presented in the report. 


We have a lot of inscriptions which we can identify as funerary in spite of the fact that all the 
formulas are omitted or are implied. They can be very brief and include only the names in the proper 
case or a reference to familial relationships and/or profession. Rarely, this type of inscription can be 
detailed, and includes in its structure not only the names, professions and familial relationships, but 
also specific characteristics, such as the widespread formula in Asia Minor «Χρηστιανοὶ Χρηστιανῷ», 
with the orthographic variant «Χρησσιανοὶ Χρησσιανῷ». In Constantinople, for example, we can 
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find such inscriptions with omissions in the following variations: 1) genitive case of the deceased’s 
name; 2) genitive case + profession; 3) genitive case + part of the characteristic formula «ἐν Χ(ριστ) 
@»; 4) dative case. 


There are about 250 different funerary formulas both in the “nucleus” and in other parts of the 
structure. In the report we will represent the full classification of formulas along with the analysis of 
some rare and interesting cases from each region. 
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25rd 
International Congress of 
BYZANTINE STUDIES 
Belgrade, 22-27 August 2016 





FOOD, ENVIRONMENT AND LANDSCAPE IN BYZANTIUM 


Conveners: James Crow, Adam Izdebski 


James Crow, 
Landscape Archaeology 


Adam Izdebski, 
Vegetation Patterns and Anthropogenic Landscapes in Byzantium 


John Е. Haldon, 
Some Thoughts on Climate Change, 
Local Environment and Grain Production in Byzantine Northern Anatolia 


Johannes Preiser-Kapeller, 
Climate, Ecology and Power in the Armenian Highlands, 7-11" Century 


Giovanni Stranieri, 
Olive Cultivation and Olive Products in the Byzantine Southern Apulia (6"-11" C.) 


Jordan Pickett, 
Water in Byzantium 


Mihailo St. Popovic, 
Grasping Byzantine Waterways in the Southern Balkans on the Basis of Medieval Textual 
Evidence, Early Modern Cartography and Contemporary Surveying 


Athanasios K. Vionis, 
From the Fields to the Pot: Food Choice and Availability in Byzantium 


Maciej Kokoszko, 
The Chickpea (ἐρέβινϑος; Cicer arietinum Г.) as Food and Medicine 
in Early Byzantine Medical Writings 








The main aim of this round table is to foster interest and research into the environmental history of 
Byzantium. The three elements included in the title of the round table make it possible to accommodate 
various perspectives — those of philology, history, archaeology and environmental science - on the 
links between food production and consumption, modes of environment exploitation (including the 
question of its sustainability), and the changes in the landscape caused by anthropogenic and natural 
causes, including climate change. We also hope that the choice of these three particular elements for 
the subject of the session will make it possible to study with the different sources and methodologies 
the very same process, in which a society establishes its particular modus vivendi with the environment, 
adapted to its own needs, cultural heritage and local natural conditions; the result of this process 
being the creation of a specific cultural-natural landscape. In addition, this round table will provide an 
opportunity to reflect on the relationship between the differing methodologies derived from textual, 
material and scientific approaches to past societies. Whereas food and landscape seem to be points 
of departure for text-based research (but not exclusively, as it also accommodates archaeozoological 
research), environment and landscape are notions which have a long research tradition in both 
archaeology and sciences dealing with the history of vegetation, land-use and settlement, together 
with more recent concerns about climate history. 
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Landscape Archaeology 


Landscapes provide a central concern for many disciplines ranging from cultural geographers and 
art historians to historical ecologists and landscape managers. Inevitably the best way to understand 
them is hotly debated with a wide spectrum of interpretations and theoretical and methodological 
approaches. Landscape archaeology (at least in its predominantly Anglophone iteration) presents 
a split between economic/functional and social/symbolic approaches’, a theme recently taken up 
by Matthew Johnson in his Ideas of Landscape (2007)?. Such divisions can also be traced in related 
disciplines including history and geography *. Scholars and surveyors have created detailed and 
accurate records of ancient remains, but have often struggled to link them with past social processes 
or to appreciate that landscapes were not just simple reflections of economic and technological trends. 
Steeped in a different tradition are post-modernists including many cultural geographers, post- 
processual archaeologists, and theoretically-minded historians. They have stressed that landscapes 
are not static but always contested, always changing, constantly negotiated and culturally constituted". 


Archaeological studies in the post-processual tradition have attempted to employ explicitly 
phenomenological approaches to provide viewpoints on past landscapes? and such an approach is 
well placed is to develop rich perspectives on landscapes because it has continued to engage with 
material culture and with landscapes as the contexts for social life. Rather than seeing landscapes 
as neutral canvasses which only exist and become active when the perceiver’s gaze is cast upon 
them and for many archaeologists there should be no division between ‘real’ or ‘physical’ landscapes 
and peoples ‘perceived’ 5. Along with the importance of landscape and material culture as context, 
archaeologists’ appreciation of the time-depth present in the archaeological record has led many 
to share the Annaliste historians’ concern for following trajectories of change over the long term. 
Through this historicity, archaeology can provide particular insights into the meanings of landscape 
that are relevant not only to understanding the past, but also the present and future ?. 


An unfortunate result of the widening divergence between scholars working in empirical and 
post-modern traditions is that each side seems to have forgotten that anything much might be gained 





1 Bradley, R., 2000. “Mental and material landscapes in prehistoric Britain’, in D. Hooke (ed.), Landscape: the Richest Histor- 
ical Record: 1-11. Amesbury: Society for Landscape Studies 


2 Johnson, M. 2007 Ideas of Landscape, Oxford. 


3 Widgren, M. 2004. “Can landscapes be read?” in H. Palang, H. Soovali, M. Antrop and G. Setten (eds) European Rural 
Landscapes: Persistence and Change in a Globalising Environment: 455-65. Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic 


4 Olweg, К. 2004. “This is not a landscape”: circulating reference and land shaping, in Н. Palang, Н. Sooväli, M. Antrop & С. Set- 
ten (eds) European Rural Landscapes: Persistence and Change in a Globalising Environment: 41-65. Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic, p. 42. 


5 See the celebrated study by Bender, B. Hamilton, S. and Tilley, C. 1997. “Leskernick: stone worlds; alternative narratives; 
nested landscapes”. Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society 63: 147-178. 


6 Johnson, В. JOHNSON, В. 1998. “Approaches to the perception of landscape: philosophy, theory, methodology”. Archaeo- 
logical Dialogues 5(1): 54-68. 
7 Ingold, T. 2000. The Perception of the Environment. Essays in Livelihood, Dwelling and Skill. London: Routledge 
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from reading each others work. But one of the main lessons of archaeological theory is surely that 
different people in the past or present see the same thing in diverse ways thanks to their varying 
perspectives. In our view, integrative landscape archaeologies hold out the possibility of transforming 
mutual incomprehension into deeper, better-informed awareness of past and present landscapes by 
bringing together many viewpoints in unified frameworks. Our thinking in this is influenced by recent 
developments in international policy, in particular the signing and ratification by 33 countries of the 
European Landscape Convention (ELC)*. The ELC states explicitly that landscape is: 


“ап area, as perceived by people, whose character is the result of the action and 
interaction of natural and/or human factors. (COUNCIL OF EUROPE ELC Article 1) 


This definition is much broader than others used to inform heritage management, such as the 
UNESCO criteria for recognizing outstanding cultural landscapes. Rather than defining particular 
places as ‘outstanding, the ELC recognises that landscape is ubiquitous and that all landscape has some 
value as perceived by people. In future, it may be possible to develop frameworks that bring together not 
only social and economic approaches, but also those from a whole range of other disciplines, professions 
and perspectives. Using GIS-based techniques such as Historic Landscape Characterisation (НГС) 
which we have applied for our pilot studies of Silivri and Naxos’, we aim to map, analyse, compare and 
contrast the perceptions of a wide range of people working with the landscapes of the past, present and 
future”. This will surely help us to open up debates on the past and future of our landscapes. 


Archaeological field survey over the past thirty years has transformed our understanding of 
many Mediterranean landscapes. Until recently there has been tendency to focus on classical and 
earlier periods !! while medieval and post-medieval landscapes (Byzantine, Venetian, Ottoman, 
modern) are less well understood ?, although it is worthy to note Timothy Gregory's multi-faceted 
approach to the Byzantine real and imagined landscapes of Kythera”. As historical archaeologists, 
Sam Turner and I are particularly interested in how the landscape has developed, and how it was 
organised at different times in the past. In Britain, HLC is widely appreciated as a useful way to 
model past landscapes and how they changed over time to take their current forms. The aim of our 
research has been to investigate whether similar methods might be used in Mediterranean contexts. 
In future, our maps - which represent our perceptions of historic landscape character - could form 
one layer amongst many in Geographical Information Systems (GIS) used to facilitate debate on the 
value of these landscapes and how they should be managed". 





8 Turner, S., and Fairclough, С. 2007. “Common culture: the archaeology of landscape character in Europe” in D. Hicks, С. 
Fairclough and L. McAtackney (eds) Envisioning Landscapes: Situations and Standpoints in Archaeology and Heritage: 120-145. Wal- 
nut Creek, CA: Left Coast Press 

9 Crow, J. and S. Turner (2009) “Silivri and the Thracian hinterland of Istanbul: an historic landscape”, Anatolian Studies 59, 
167-81; Crow, J., S. Turner and A. K. Vionis (2011) “Characterizing the Historic Landscapes of Naxos’, Journal of Mediterranean Ar- 
chaeology 24.1, 111-137. 


10 , Turner, S. and Crow, J. (2010) “Unlocking Historic Landscapes in the Eastern Mediterranean: Using Characterisation on 
Naxos (Greece) and in Thrace (Turkey), Antiquity 84, Issue 323, 216-229 


П Price, $. and Nixon, L. (2005) “Ancient Greek agricultural terraces: evidence from texts and archaeological survey”. Amer- 
ican Journal of Archaeology 109: 665-694 


12 Cherry, J. (2003). "Archaeology beyond the site: regional survey and its future, in J. Papadopoulos & R. Leventhal, Theory 
and Practice in Mediterranean Archaeology: 137-159. Los Angeles: Cotsen Institute of Archaeology, UCLA. 


13 Gregory, T. (2006) “Narrative of the Byzantine Landscape’, in, J. Burke et al. Byzantine Narrative. Papers in Honour of Roger 
Scott, Melbourne.481-495. 


14 Preliminary results from current landscape and settlement survey on Naxos will be published in, Crow, J. and Hill, D. (eds) 
(2017) Naxos and the Byzantine Aegean. Proceedings of the Conference held on Naxos 12-13" April 2014. 
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Vegetation Patterns and Anthropogenic Landscapes of Byzantium 


Byzantium, or the Eastern Roman Empire, existed for almost a millennium and spread across а 
number of regions with different natural characteristics (in terms of both geology and climate). It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the societies which were part of the late antique and medieval Roman 
world created a large variety of landscapes which reflected both the ways in which these societies 
were able to respond to the local environmental conditions, and the economic as well as cultural 
needs of these different communities. At the same time, however, these local and regional societies 
were part of the same Byzantine socio-economic (and socio-ecological) system. This resulted in 
a substantial degree of similarity in agricultural technologies on the one hand, and the socio- 
ecological models that were put in place in order to transform and maintain specific productive 
landscapes on the other. The anthropogenic environments created by Byzantine communities had 
to meet at the same time the local, regional and the empire-wide resource-generation needs. The 
processes which led to the creation of particular local and regional landscapes were thus determined 
by interests of a number of different social actors, from peasant families and local communities to 
remote aristocratic landowners and the imperial government itself. 


The aim of this paper is to provide a brief overview of the different landscape types that existed 
in the Eastern Roman world from Late Antiquity until the end of the Middle Ages. In order to be 
able to deal in a single paper with the entire millennium of Byzantine history, this presentation will 
be based on the palynological data. On one hand, they are available for most of the regions of the 
Byzantine world; on the other, they offer valuable information for the entire thousand years that 
is being analysed here. This means that the history of landscape will be approached through the 
history ofvegetation, which has both advantages and disadvantages. While the main advantage is the 
availability of the data itself, and the direct connection between local/regional vegetation structure 
and human activity, this approach is limited by the fact that not all components of the landscape 
and not all types of agricultural activity are recorded in this type of data. Gardening, crucial for the 
supply of vegetables and other staples that were consumed on a daily basis, is completely beyond the 
grasp of the pollen data. The same, unfortunately, applies to fruit cultivation - fortunately, except 
for a few species that were crucial for the medieval Mediterranean diet, such as chestnut, olive, 
walnut, hazel, and vine. Moreover, plants do not tell us a lot about the animals - while we are able 
to see pastures, that is open yet uncultivated landscapes with vegetation characteristic for more or 
less intensively grazed areas, we have hardly any idea of the species of the animals for which these 
pastures were actually created. 


Seen from the perspective of vegetation history, the Byzantine millennium in the eastern 
parts of the Mediterranean is just another stage in the long history of man’s contribution to the 
creation of the Mediterranean landscapes; this long process started already at the beginning of 
the Holocene some ten thousand years ago, if not earlier. The deep history of the Mediterranean 
landscapes can be understood as a series of cycles that were seeing increase and then decrease in 
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human impact on the environment. Gradually, with the growing political and economic integration 
of the Mediterranean world, these cycles, which initially had their peculiar regional rhythm, became 
more or less synchronous across the entire Mediterranean. The socio-environmental integration 
was already very well visible in the first centuries of the Roman Empire, and thus the Byzantine 
environmental history begins already at the time when the Mediterranean environment had been 
profoundly (re-)shaped by human activity. The Byzantines, or more broadly the inhabitants of the 
Eastern Roman Empire, were already living in a deeply anthropogenic world, which makes their 
experience of nature surprisingly close to our own in the 21“ century. 


The Byzantine history encompasses two periods of intensification and a longer period of decrease 
in human impact on the Mediterranean landscape. While it was during the periods of increasing 
impact that we most clearly see the ways in which the Eastern Roman societies of Late Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages transformed their landscapes, the early medieval interlude with its retracting 
anthropogenic pressure also remains of particular interest. In this period, there emerged new landscapes 
that resulted from the interplay of (secondary) ecological succession and the change in productive and 
cultural priorities of the societies that were at that time inhabiting the Eastern Mediterranean. 














Pollen sites: 
@ 1“ category of chronological quality =. > Regions included in the analyses 


Ф 2" category of chronological quality + Central points 


О 3" category of chronological quality 


Fig. 1. Location of the key regions with clusters of pollen sites (from Izdebski et al. in Jahrbuch Der österreichischen Byzantinistik 
2015). Additional data of good quality is also available from single sites in the following regions: Western Anatolia (Lake Bafa), 
Cappadocia (Lake Nar), Southern Italy (Lago di Pergusa, Alimini Lakes) Palestine (Dead Sea and a number of sites in the Galilee) 
and Transcaucasia (Lake Van and Lake Almalou [near Urmiah]). 
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Fig. 2. Cycles of intensification and decline in cereal pollen in four selected regions of the Byzantine world 
(based on Izdebski et al. in Jahrbuch Der österreichischen Byzantinistik 2015). These results should be interpreter as reflecting 
primarily the changes in the spatial extent of cereal cultivation. 
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Fig. 3. Cycles of intensification and decline in vine pollen in three selected regions of the Byzantine world 
(based on Izdebski et al. in Jahrbuch Der österreichischen Byzantinistik 2015). These results should be interpreter as reflecting 
primarily the changes in the spatial extent of vine cultivation. 
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Fig. 4. Changes in pine pollen: cycles of forest/scrubland retraction and secondary ecological succession onto abandoned fields and 
pastures in four selected regions of the Byzantine world (based on Izdebski et al. in Jahrbuch der österreichischen Byzantinistik 2015). 


A quick look at the three diagrams presented above makes it clear that whereas all three 
phases (intensification-retraction-intensification) are visible in all of the regions, the chronologies 
of their development were different and we can only speak of a limited degree of synchronicity in 
the environmental history of Byzantium. It seems that in the case of the late antique increase in 
human impact we could identify both regions that underwent this phase relatively early (41-55: c., 
such as Macedonia and South-Western Anatolia), as well as regions where the effects of the human 
pressure on the landscape started becoming visible only later, from the 5" c. onwards. Moreover, the 
diagrams also suggest that scale of the agricultural expansion differed from one region to another; 
the significant growth in vine or cereal pollen that we see in Central Greece, Macedonia (cereals 
only) and Eastern Bithynia, founds no parallel in South-Western Anatolia. Also, when we look 
at the ending dates, the agricultural landscapes of Late Antiquity seems to have persisted until 
relatively late in Central Greece and Eastern Bithynia, while in Macedonia, for instance, they started 
to disappear already in the 5^ c. When if we considered regions beyond the diagrams and the map 
presented in this summary, an extreme cases of the late antique landscapes maintained well into the 
early Middle Ages is offered by Central Sicily, with the site of Lago di Pergusa, where the large-scale 
cereal cultivation that dominated the landscape in the 4-5" c, continued until the 8% с. (when other 
regions of South Italy, such as Apulia, were already beginning to see a recover from more than a 
century of retracting human impact). If we looked further East, on the other hand, the inland sites in 
the Levant also offer evidence for the persistence of the late antique agricultural landscapes beyond 
the middle of the 7" c. In this context, the Middle Byzantine period compares interestingly to the 
late antique trajectories. In the high Middle Ages, each region experienced the increasing human 
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impact in different period. If we put the starting dates for each region on the map, we would see 
how the landscapes of the Balkans and Anatolia were transformed starting with the regions located 
close to the Aegean in the south of Greece and Anatolia, then moving inlands, both northwards 
and eastwards (in the case of Anatolia). A closer analysis of the ending dates shows close temporal 
correlations with major historical “events”, such as the coming of the Turks in Anatolia; it is possible 
to find this link also in the case of the late antique intensification cycle, as the ending dates often 
correspond to the collapse of the Roman political control in the region. 


While it is possible to study the different landscape types on the regional level, for instance 
by tracing the changes in the balance of cultivated land and post-anthropogenic woodlands (cf. the 
fluctuations in pine pollen on Fig. 4), analysing the pollen data from each site individually makes it 
possible to put a specific landscape in the context of the region’s political, ethnic and cultural history. 
Interestingly, the periods of increasing human impact usually resulted in the creation of relatively 
uniform landscapes across many regions, with a visible focus on the same set of cultivars, limited 
to some extent by the local environmental factors, such as climate. A decrease in human impact 
usually led to disintegration of such homogeneous productive landscapes, and the emergence 
of patchworks of landscapes that were dominated by successional vegetation (first of all, and in 
particular in Anatolia, pine scrublands and woodlands, but as the time passed the composition 
of such woodlands might have become more varied) and old as well as new forms of agricultural 
activity. In some sense, the phase of decrease could be seen as a period of innovation, with new 
types of productive landscapes and socio-ecological models emerging as a result of population 
movements or in response to changing local political conditions and a smaller degree of integration 
with the wider markets, or changes in the state pressure. It was during this period, for example, 
that we see the emergence of the open landscapes, clearly associated with pastoral activities, in the 
mountain ranges of the central Balkans. 
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Some Thoughts on Climate Change, Local Environment 
and Grain Production in Byzantine Northern Anatolia 


Since Anatolia was for several centuries the heart of the medieval eastern Roman empire, 
understanding how its climate impacted on the political, social and cultural history of the eastern 
Roman world would seem to be an important consideration. But only recently have historians begun to 
think about this seriously and to take into account the integration of high-resolution archaeological, 
textual and environmental data with longer-term low-resolution palaeo-environmental data, which 
can afford greater precision in identifying some of the causal relationships underlying societal 
change. In fact, the Anatolian case challenges a number of assumptions about the impact of climatic 
factors on socio-political organization and medium-term historical evolution. In particular, the 
study raises the question of how the environmental conditions of the later seventh and eighth 
centuries CE impacted upon the ways in which the eastern Roman Empire was able to weather the 
storm of the initial Arab-Islamic raids and invasions of the period ca. 650-740, how it was able to 
expand again in the tenth century and, following this recovery, what was the real environmental 
impact of the arrival of Turkish nomads? When looked at holistically, the palaeoenvironmental, 
archaeological and historical data reflect a complex interaction of anthropogenic and natural factors 
that throw significant light on the history of the empire and its neighbors. 


The climatic regime prevailing across western Eurasia from the third-second century BCE into 
the late second century CE was relatively stable, warm and moist, in general conducive to intensive 
agriculture. Often referred to as the ‘Roman Warm Period, it was characterised by conditions that 
minimised much of the usual risk and decadal variability associated with Mediterranean climate, and 
has been associated by many historians with the growth and consolidation of Roman military and 
political power and economic expansion; by the same token such conditions were also particularly 
favorable to the expansion of agriculture and population in central and northern Europe. This 
favorable climatic regime gave way from round about 200 CE to a far less settled regime, with a 
considerable degree of fluctuation between cold and dry, and warm and wet. In Anatolia regional 
variation appears to have been fairly marked; the southern Levant remained wetter until the early 
sixth century, when a phase of drier weather sets in; by the first half of the sixth century central 
Europe had become colder and drier. 


But there were significant variations from region to region. Palaeoclimatic data indicate a 
somewhat wetter climate in much of Anatolia during the sixth and up to the middle of the eighth 
century, stretching in some areas into the ninth century. The point at which this phase ends varied 
according to whether we look at the data from the south west, the Aegean, the centre or the north. 
While it is important to be aware of the limited nature of the data, the evidence gives a reasonably 
good idea of the variations in the pace and nature of climate change, more particularly from humid 
to arid and from warm to cold, across Anatolia. The written evidence for the period hints at the 
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instability that such conditions promoted, with a comparatively greater number of severe winters 
and apparently unusually severe frosts and snows across the later sixth and into the eighth century 
in the Levant and some parts of Asia Minor, interspersed by occasional droughts and aridity-related 
events, as this tabulation is intended to illustrate. 


This picture of the climate does not coincide with changes in land-use derived from pollen 
data, however. These suggest some marked regional and sub-regional variations in the vegetation 
that clothed the landscape, and this evidence together with archaeological data shows that 
the exploitable arable and pastoral land across Anatolia was (with variations according to local 
conditions), relatively intensively exploited into the sixth and seventh centuries. But the same 
data shows that beginning in the middle of the fifth century and peaking by the middle and later 
seventh century, this regime receded. The established pattern is gradually replaced at different rates 
according to area, in some cases by natural vegetation or, more usually, by a more limited range of 
crops. Cereal production and livestock raising now come to dominate, the cultivation of vines and 
olives recedes dramatically from many areas, and there is a considerable reduction in the presence 
of pollens from fruit trees of all types. 


There seems to have evolved across much of Anatolia a simplified agro-pastoral regime, as well 
as a reduced level of activity. The onset of this simplification in the pattern of agrarian exploitation 
does not fit neatly with changes in climatic conditions. In some areas changes in what farmers grew 
may be paralleled by climatic shifts, in others there is no such parallel. We need to look for other 
causes underlying the changes and explaining also the continuities, and in this short paper I will 
suggest some alternative interpretations. 
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Climate, Ecology and Power in the Armenian Highlands, 7^-11* Century 


The realm of Greater Armenia (Mec Hayk") was periphery to both the Roman and Persian 
respectively Arab Empire, but in the centre of struggles between the Great powers since the first 
century BCE. The Armenian highlands are characterised by a fragmentation of landscape by various 
mountain ranges and larger alluvial plains around rivers and lakes, which were of central economic 
importance, but also often show a delicate ecological balance with regard to temperatures, precipitation 
and evaporation [6; 24; 26]. These topographical parameters also fostered a fragmentation of political 
power among a number of aristocratic houses competing for power and prestige, which could also 
be enhanced by ties of patronage to an exterior superior imperial power. Especially this internal 
framework of political power allowed Byzantium, Persia or later the Caliphate to exert their influence 
within Armenia or even to divide it into spheres of interest. Yet it did not only restrict the chances of 
collective action of the Armenian aristocracy, but also the stability of foreign domination; just as the 
Armenian kings (up to 428 CE), also the representatives installed by the imperial overlords were not 
able to enforce universal allegiance to the suzerain. The "decentralized character" of power equally 
permitted the adaptation to the separation between various rulers and spheres of interest of the 
neighbouring empires and the existence of multiple layers of authority and loyalty [19; 20]. 


One central region of historical Armenia is the area around Lake Van (at an altitude of 1719 
m above sea level); while one of the largest water bodies in the entire Near East (with 3740 km’), 
its alkaline water (pH-value of 9.8) makes it unsuitable for any agricultural use. Various mountain 
ranges fragment its environs in a series of smaller plains, which amount to only 15 96 of the area 
around the Lake. One of the largest of these to the east of the Lake around the ancient and modern 
city of Van is characterised by a tenuous balance of precipitation, evaporation and temperature. 
From an early period onwards, when the Lake Van area became the core region of the Kingdom 
of Urartu between the 95 and 7° cent. BCE, larger installations of artificial irrigation were built 
in order to exploit the full agricultural potential of the area, such as the still visible, 54 km long 
Semiramis- or Menua-Canal which was also (re-)used in the medieval and modern period. Until 
before World War I, these installations irrigated the so-called (today abandoned) Garden City to the 
East of the ancient and medieval fortress of Van with up to 35.000 inhabitants [6; 13; 16; 35]. 


Due to its specific ecology, Lake Van also constitutes one of the most important archives of 
paleo-climatic and paleo-environmental conditions in the Near East, which has been used for 
various studies – the latest PaleoVan-project ranging back to 500,000 years BP. On the basis of the 
concentrations of pollen, charcoal and isotopes, reconstructions of past conditions of temperature 
and precipitation as well as of land cover and human impact were created, especially for the ancient 
period, where palynological data indicates the increase of cultivation in the time of emergence of the 
Kingdom of Urartu, but also during the 1* century BCE in the period of Armenian predominance 
in the region under King Tigran the Great [12; 33]. 
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In addition, these “archives of nature” can be combined with “archives of society’, as the Swiss 
pioneer of climate history Christian Pfister has called them, such as written and archaeological/ 
monumental evidence [18]. For Byzantine studies, most important in this regard is the pioneering 
work of Ioannis Telelis, who in two massive volumes in 2004 not only provided the first systematic 
survey of meteorological information in Byzantine and other sources for the medieval Eastern 
Mediterranean, but in several articles has outlined the methodological basis for a combination of 
the archives of society and of nature [27; 28]. The findings of Telelis were also used by Michael 
McCormick and his team for their “Geodatabase of Historical Evidence on Roman and Post- 
Roman Climate” (covering the period 100 BCE-800 CE), by John Haldon et alii for an article on 
the “Climate and Environment of Byzantine Anatolia” and by Elena Xoplaki et alii in their study on 
“The Medieval Climate Anomaly and Byzantium’; yet also these more recent studies do not provide 
additional data for the Armenian highlands beyond the findings of Telelis [5; 14; 34]. Thus, I have 
systematically surveyed the classical Armenian historiography especially for the period from the 
5^ to the 11% century CE for meteorological and other extreme events. So far, I was able to identify 
53 years with such phenomena between 500 and 1150 CE and to verify these by comparisons with 
other sources from neighbouring regions respectively proxy-data; of these 53 events, 36 were not 
included in the catalogue of Telelis. 


Similarly as for the Byzantine-Arab borderland, where recent studies especially on the basis 
of palynological evidence have highlighted a decline of land cultivation in areas around proxy sites 
(such as the Nar Gölü in Cappadocia) from the late 7" century onwards with can be connected to 
the effects of Arab raids and changes in the survival strategies of local population [1; 5; 8], by using 
our data, we can identify the turn from the 7° to the 8" and the 8" century as a period of a decline of 
human activity around Lake Van both in terms of agriculture and building activity [29; 30] (see fig. 1 
and 3). This accords with our information on the impact of frequent rebellions against Arab rule and 
the reduction of the number of noble houses in Armenia in general, but also converges with a change 
of climatic conditions around Lake Van towards more humid, but also cooler conditions (see fig. 2); 
for the year 698, for instance, the chronicler Samuel of Ani even reports that the lake was entirely 
frozen up (for which very low temperatures were necessary due to the salinity of its water) [23; 27, 
nr. 240]. The destruction of Armenian aristocratic rule in various areas allowed for the emergence 
of new Muslim centres of power, also in core areas such as the Araxes valley or around Lake Van. 
But also various noble houses of Armenia, depending on their strategic position and their policies of 
confrontation or cooperation with Arab power, were able to profit from the disappearance of former 
competitors and to enlarge their dominions into new focal points of princedoms. Again, the Lake 
Van area, in the medieval Armenian geography the region of Vaspurakan, is an illustrative case. 
While in the 4" century, not less than 14 different noble houses ruled over portions of the province, 
especially from the 7° century onwards the vicissitudes of warfare contributed to a disappearance 
of most of them. From their relative peripheral (and thus better protected) ancient domain around 
modern-day Baskale (medieval Hadamakert in the Armenian district of Albag), the distinguished, 
but not too powerful noble house of Arcruni benefited from this process and expanded its territories 
especially in the 8% to 9" centuries towards the more fertile plains around Lake Van and towards 
the Araxes. The Arcruni princedom at the beginning of the 105 century (in 908) with Muslim 
consent would even rise to royalty in competition with the earlier established Armenian Kingdom 
of the Bagratuni in the north. Its establishment was accompanied by a process of increasing land 
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development and building activity, as environmental, monumental and historiographic evidence 
confirm and as is paralleled by similar developments in Cappadocia and the Byzantine frontier 
lands, where the end of continuous Arab raids and improving climatic conditions both fostered 
a re-expansion of land cultivation [22] (see fig. 1 and 3). Focal points of Armenian monumental 
building in that period can be found to the East and South of Lake Van, while at the northern and 
western shores the Arcruni had to share control with a number of Muslim Emirates. The most 
important monument of this period and also part of the UNESCO-world cultural heritage is the 
Church of the Holy Cross on the island of Altamar in Lake Van, erected under King Gagik Arcruni 
(904/908-ca. 943) and in its frieze both praising the king’s power and ancestry and the abundance 
of nature [10]. 


The period of wealth clearly ended in the 11" century, as a dramatic decrease of the number 
of monumental buildings and the concentration of charcoal in the sediments of Lake Van (as a 
proxy for human activity) indicates (see fig. 1 and 3); oxygen isotope data also hints at a significant 
change towards more arid conditions (see fig. 2). Furthermore, a combination of increasing 
threat from Turkmen nomadic groups, who defeated the army of the Arcruni in 1017, diplomatic 
pressure from Byzantium and internal precariousness of his position motivated King Yovhannes- 
Senekerim in 1022/1023 to hand over his kingdom to Emperor Basil II in return for new domains 
in Cappadocia, into which now an exodus of reportedly 14,000 families took place; this would have 
been a considerable reduction of the demographic potential (of maybe up to 250,000 people [35, p. 
15-19]) of the Lake Van area (and in accord with our proxy data) [4, p. 137-141; 6, p. 28-30; 25; 31, 
p. 307-308; 32, p. 370-371]. Vaspurakan became a military province (a Katepanate) of the Byzantine 
Empire, which, however, was also not able to defend the region against the increasing Seljuk advance 
especially from the 1040s onwards [11, p. 145-177; 25]. Any collapse of defences here would open 
up the core regions of Byzantine Anatolia to invaders, as it did for the Seljuks, who advanced mainly 
through a corridor north of Lake Van and through the valley of the Araxes-river. T'ovma Arcruni 
continuatus reports: “When news of the kings’ [Senek'erim of Vaspurakan and Gagik II Bagratuni 
of Ani] departure from Armenia and the Roman control [of that country] reached the camp of the 
impious, bloodthirsty, ferocious race of Elim, then the ruler of the Elimites [= the Seljuks], who 
was called Sultan Tullup [Togril], launched a cavalry attack like an eagle swooping on flocks of 
birds. Reaching the metropolis of Ani, he besieged it; having captured it, he put [the inhabitants] 
to the sword.“ The Seljuk conquest of Ani actually took place in 1064, that is after the death of 
Sultan Togril (in 1063), but the causal chain of events indicated by the author becomes clear [31, 
p. 308; 32, p. 371]. At the same time, the region was very much suitable for the nomadic lifestyle of 
core elements of the Seljuk retinue, as A. C. S. Peacock has demonstrated. Accordingly, Emperor 
Romanos IV Diogenes tried to get hold of the cities of Manzikert and Akhlat to the north of Lake 
Van in order to regain control over this corridor in summer 1071 [11, p. 145-177; 15; 17]. 


The Vaspurakan data thus seems to confirm the scenario of a climate-induced “Collapse of the 
Eastern Mediterranean’ recently developed by Ronnie Ellenblum; according to his interpretation (and 
earlier work of Richard Bulliet) a change towards more arid and colder conditions in large areas of the 
Near East and Central Asia contributed to the destabilisation of regimes in the core agricultural regions 
and an increasing mobility of nomad groups from the Steppe which brought about the breakdown of 
polities, the advance of the Seljuks and finally also favoured the success of the First Crusade [2; 3]. In 
a recent paper, I tried to evaluate this scenario on the basis of a large number of proxy evidence for 
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climatic and agricultural conditions across the Near East (with a focus on Byzantium). It becomes 
evident that despite a general “cold trend”, we detect pronounced differences in the climatic and 
agricultural trajectories for different regions of the Near East and especially also within the Byzantine 
Empire in the 11° century. Besides other sources, pollen data indicates a continued agro-economic 
growth in Anatolia and Greece in most regions. Therefore, we cannot accept a scenario of general 
climate-caused “collapse” of Byzantium, but may assume a contribution of environmental factors to 
also otherwise crisis prone socio-political and military conditions [21; cf. also 9 and 34]. For Armenia, 
of course, the impacts of this crisis were long lasting and dramatic. 


To contribute to this debate with new data and new concepts on the interplay of environment 
and human societies is also one aim of my study on Vaspurakan which is part of the larger project 
“Digitising Patterns of Power (DPP) - Peripherical Mountains in the Medieval World” which is 
funded at the Division for Byzantine Research/Institute for Medieval Research of the Austrian 
Academy of Sciences (PI: Mihailo Popović; http://dpp.oeaw.ac.at/). By a comparison of four regions 
(the Eastern Alps, the Moravia-Thaya regions at the Austrian-Czech border, historical Macedonia 
and Southern Armenia), an even more general analysis of these entanglements between nature and 
men in the medieval period is intended. 
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Fig. 1: Number of larger building projects in the Lake Van region and charcoal index for core samples from sediments in 
Lake Van (Turkey) as proxy for human activity, 6-15" cent. AD [from: 21; data: 29 resp. 33] 
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Fig. 2: Oxygen isotopes index for core samples from sediments in Lake Van (Turkey), 450-1450 AD [from 21; data: 33] 
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Fig. 3: Locations of larger building projects in the Lake Van region in four periods, 6*-12 cent. AD 


[maps: Johannes Preiser-Kapeller, 2015; data: 29] 
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Introduction 


This communication aims to contribute to our question by presenting the results of recent 
archaeological inquiries that shed light on the transformations ofthe agrarian landscape in Southern 
Apulia, during the Middle Ages and particularly before the Norman conquest of Southern Italy. 


Reference will be made to the excavations and archaeobotanical analysis led by the University 
of Salento (Lecce - Italy) in the hinterland of Otranto and Lecce during the last 25 years, as well as 
to the inquiries which I carried out east of Taranto. Here I led surveys and excavations in an area of 
about 400 km’, around the towns of Manduria and Oria. 


By way of an overall review, I should like to try to define some features of one or more agrarian 
systems, depending on trade flows and political and cultural tropisms, between the Late Antiquity 
and the Norman conquest. 
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1.A synchronic spatial view of the archaeological record 


For several decades, geographers and archaeologists of Apulia region underlined the 
unequivocal correlation between the substratum and the settlement location: indeed, all the 
identified settlements, in all different prehistoric and historic periods, seem to be located on the 
same rock formations (MORCH, 1987). Particularly, that has been verified since 25-years by the 
archaeological inquiries led by Paul Arthur, Professor of Medieval Archaeology at the University of 
Lecce and his teams, which I was a part of. 


The existence of a reliable pottery and charcoal database south of Lecce was very useful in 
order to compare my own evidence east of Taranto which I propose to set out in some detail. Here, 
the area south of Oria and around Manduria is, on one hand, representative of the main regional 
landscape features and, on the other hand, it was at the junction of different spatial identities of 
Medieval Apulia. So, I wanted to see if the supposed invariant distribution of the human land-use 
could adapt itself to economic, cultural and political evolutions. 


This sector includes four sedimentary rock formations: a) hard Cretaceous limestone (Calcari di 
Altamura); b) soft Plio-Pleistocene limestone (Calcareniti di Gravina); c) Plio-Pleistocene predominantly 
clay soft limestone; d) Pleistocene sand, clay and loamy terraced deposits (Depositi Marini Terrazzati). 


As a matter of fact, almost all the inventoried settlements are located on the terraced deposits 
and on the soft limestone. This strict correlation is verified on hundreds of cases across the region 
and seems to be justified by the presence of moderately deep, fertile soils, limestone quarries, a 
suitable substratum for building and water availability. These cultivated fields were cleared of their 
stones, which were then used to construct drystone fences enclosing olive-tree fields, vineyards or 
orchards. This dense patchwork of walls criss-crosses the entire landscape. 


Calcari di Altamura are a very compact rock formation and the parental material of poor 
red soils. Furthermore, their impermeability and the typical karst phenomena prevent the surface 
aquifer, while the water table is often 100 m below ground. These features explain the present and 
recent soil use in these areas: spontaneous vegetation and extensive grazing; oil olive trees and fig 
trees; extensive cultivation of cereals. Moreover, the land divisions are here marked by rare but very 
bigandlong drystone walls, materializing huge estates or administrative boundaries. The exceptional 
location of a settlement on these soils is generally justified from a high-altitude perspective, which 
makes them excellent checkpoints. 


Finally, the clay soft limestone formations occupy natural depressions which add to their 
marked impermeability. So, they are easily flooded zones. Secondly, you can't find here quarry stone 
and a stable basis for buildings and roads. Also the low density of place names and the absence of 
field walls give a general impression of a non-built landscape (NAPOLITANO, STRANIERI, 2010; 
STRANIERI, 2015). 


2. A diachronic and global analysis of the medieval landscape 


During the last four centuries of Antiquity, we observe a sharp decline in the number of 
settlements, with the same location and distribution that in the past. 19 settlements out of 37 are 
still occupied after the end of the 3" c. The occupation of 14 of them in the 6" с. is attested only by 
African red slip ware D artefacts and some type of Late Roman amphorae. 
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In the following three centuries, only 5 settlements are attested from a little evidence: we don't 
know if we assist to their “loss” or to their “archaeological invisibility”. Anyway, we can affirm that all 
of them existed in the previous phase. They can be considered as the sign of the continuation of the 
ancient settlement pattern, probably accompanied by any new dispersed settlement which forms we 
are unable to recognize. 


Thereafter, a new dense settlement pattern emerges from our investigations from the 9" c. 
onwards as a result of the appearance of new diagnostic classes of locally produced and imported 
pottery. First, 4 of the 5 previous sites survive until the end of the Middle Ages. Above all, a lot of 
new settlements are progressively attested: they form a new settlement pattern, different from the 
ancient one. Such an evolution is in accord with the one highlighted by Paul Arthur south of Lecce, 
above a largest database (ARTHUR, 2012a; Id., 2012b). 


Furthermore, we need to question the transformations of the entire human landscape and to build 
an historical approach to that. This requires rethinking our traditional “settlement-centred” approach 
to the historical landscape, in favour of a global vision of land-use by communities. East of Taranto, in a 
vast sector of hard limestone soils with no information about medieval settlement, I investigated a very 
large drystone wall, locally called paretone di Sava. Its dimensions and structure are impressive on the 
hard limestone (about 700 m long) while on the soft limestone soils it appears as a linear accumulation 
of the clearing result (about 1500 m long). Then, this big wall is interrupted when the land division it 
marks runs through the clay soils. This observation let us to qualify such a wall as the result of stone 
clearing in the aim to cultivate very poor soils. At the same time, its a marker of land division in 
the same areas. Then, some excavations let us to establish its construction from the end of 7^ to the 
last quarter of the 9" c., on the basis of both pottery and charcoal analysis data (STRANIERI et al., 
2009; GRASSO et al., 2012). So, in this very obscure phase of the Early Middle Ages, when a very little 
evidence for settlement exist in this sector, we observe the construction of an important land division. 


Moreover, through analysis of hundreds of charcoals it was possible to insert the paretone within 
the surrounding landscape and its changes. The layers of paleosol, containing 7° с. pottery and 55 
to 6° с. charcoals, produced a diagram which reveals a degraded scrubland dominated by Rhamnus 
(buckthorns), Myrtus communis (myrtle), Olea europea L. sylvestris (Mill) (wild olive tree), Smilax 
aspera (sarsaparilla), Quercus ilex (holm oak), Pistacia lentiscus (mastic tree) with overwhelming 
presence of heather (Erica sp.). This plant clearly indicates frequent fires and overgrazing from sheep 
and goats. Indeed, those animals detest heather, so they eat everything except that. 


Instead, the spectrum from the first layers of the paretone shows a predominance of the holm 
oak. So, during an unknown space of time, the environs and the paleosol of the paretone -- whose 
stones and soil were used in aim to build it – was colonised by the Mediterranean forest, which 
replaced the scrubland. 


Then, the layers accumulated onto the west side of the wall after its construction show a 
spectrum which is largely dominated by olive oil trees: such dominance indicates a landscape of 
olive groves, where the agricultural work eliminated all possible concurrent species. Finally, the more 
recent layers of the infill and of the facing walls - which was remodelled in any successive moments – 
show a widest taxonomic variety: in addition to olive oil trees we have now several fruit trees which 
evoke a more various and open agrarian landscape. That is also compatible with the presence of cereals, 
which are attested by written sources. 
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3. An historical approach to territory, networks and exchanges 


So, this sector of hard limestone substratum and very poor red soils appears, in Late Antiquity, 
as a vast scrubland overgrazed by sheep and goats. These activities are probably led by inhabitants of 
the two nearest settlements, located about 1 km north and south of our excavations. If the collection 
of artefacts in field survey attested them until the end of the 6" c., its now possible to suggest their 
activity in the 7° с. and even in the 8" с. These little centres are both located along two roads 
east-west oriented which belong to two different orthogonal land division blocks. These grids are 
oriented in the same way that those studied in the eastern periphery of Taranto, dating from the 
274 с. BCE. Hence, in this period, this pastureland appears to be linked to the supply of Taranto, the 
big city located 30 km away. On the contrary, this area doesn't seem to have strict connections with 
Brindisi, which influence extend itself north of Oria. 


During the following period, which duration is uncertain (any decades until two centuries), 
we assist to the abandonment of this poor agricultural land. At the same time, the two nearest 
settlements are “invisibles” Then, in this uncultivated landscape, the paretone is built before the end 
of the 9% c., probably in the context of an agricultural recovery corresponding to the implantation 
of large olive groves. This large drystone wall could play a role in identifying and protecting an 
agrarian estate. It insists on the ancient orthogonal land division system. 


Simultaneously, the opening of a new road links this sector to Oria. In fact, the remains of land 
division system generated by this road cut the previous roman frames and were recovered by the 
new land division pattern of the road relying three towns founded in the 14" c. (Francavilla Fontana, 
Sava, Maruggio). We know that Oria replaced Brindisi as the bishop residence in an unknown 
moment, before the half of the 9% c., at the same time it became a strategic pole of the Longobardian 
Apulia, before becoming a pole of the Byzantine administration after the entire region reintegrated 
the Empire, at the end of the 9% с. 


At the same time, a lot of new villages emerge from documentation, on the fertile soft limestone 
soils south of Oria as elsewhere in the region. We can suggest that this phenomenon is justified from 
a new external demand for agricultural products, which reintegrated Southern Apulia to a largest 
economic space. This is confirmed by the come back of imported fine pottery and byzantine coins. 
In addition, the recent excavations led at Oria let us discovery clear indications of agrarian-based 
wealth, as a lot of equipments to roast and stock cereals and oil mills (COCCHIARO et al., 2015). 
So, since probably the 9" c., even the arid and rocky soils located west and south of Sava were 
cleared, planted by olive oil trees and annexed to the economic space of Oria. 


Hence, all the land-use, settlement pattern and space organization indicators suggest that at 
the end of the 9% c., at the latest, the Oria basin was massively exploited for the olive growing. 
That corresponds to the abundant results coming from the archaeological inquiries south of Lecce. 
Indeed, a similar land-use scenario is attested by the excavations led by Paul Arthur and Girolamo 
Fiorentino on the sites of different deserted medieval villages (Alimini lakes, immediately north of 
Otranto, Apigliano, Supersano, etc.), where the massive destination of the land to olive cultivation is 
attested from the 8* с. (ARTHUR et al., 2012; DI RITA, MAGRI, 2009). At the same time, different 
forms of amphorae for bulk transport were produced by pottery kilns which were excavated at 
Otranto (ARTHUR et al., 1992; LEO IMPERIALE, 2004; Id., 2014). 
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These results about the Apulian agrarian landscape during the last two thousand years let us 
define a correlation between indicators of extensive olive cultivation -- comprising the least fertile 
type of soil -, archaeological markers of movement of goods between the two sides of the Adriatic 
Sea and periods during which Byzantine rule in the entire or a part of the region is attested by 
sources. Therefore, a credible scenario is taking shape whereby the massive exploitation of vast 
sectors of Apulia to the olive production would be justified by its reintegration in the large Adriatic 
and East Mediterranean trade networks, as a result of the military successes of the Empire under the 
Macedonian emperors of the late 9 с. On the one hand, numerous indicators show the increasing 
import of luxury artefacts from Constantinople and Balkan regions, from the 9% c. On the other 
hand, the export of the surplus oil production seem to become the main source of wealth for regional 
communities and elites (LEO IMPERIALE, 2015; ARTHUR, 2012c). 


However, it is not just a question of integration in a large economic space, because the same 
region was very differently and variously exploited over the whole Roman period, as written sources 
and archaeology show very well. So, a massively olive production -- certainly encouraged by nature of 
soils and climate - seem to be a specific and original choice and probably a determining marker of the 
Middle Byzantine Empire, with consequences which are still visible in the south-eastern part of Italy. 
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Water in Byzantium 


Joseph Tainter observed that states and societies faced with adversity and chaos “may simplify 
so that they are less costly, or people may otherwise reduce consumption. This was the strategy of the 
Byzantine Empire when it lost its wealthiest provinces in the seventh century A.D. and responded 
with what may be history’s only example of a large, complex society systematically simplifying” 
(Tainter 2000 and Tainter 2006: 72). We can point to tarnish and wear on the Roman state and her 
infrastructure well before the seventh century’s losses, but the essence of Tainter’s conclusion remains 
intact, and even runs parallel to the arguments of John Haldon’s most recent book, The empire that 
would not die (2016). The ‘simpler’ Byzantine society that emerged after the seventh century was, 
arguably, more ideologically and religiously complex than its predecessor, but undeniably critical 
for Byzantiums survival was its ability to simplify the extraction and management of its resources, 
including water. While historians and archaeologists have tended to over-emphasize the functional 
continuity or collapse of aqueducts - aqueducts were either simply maintained or abandoned - an 
assessment of the fragility or resilience of these systems is arguably more meaningful. In my brief 
discussion of water, I will outline the heavy burdens and vulnerabilities imposed by imperial Roman 
aqueduct systems before charting the paths by which the Late Roman state gradually disinvested 
both practically and ideologically from aqueducts. 


The imperial legacy of Rome created heavy hydraulic burdens for urban water supply in the 
Eastern empire. We can characterize these burdens as follows: 


First, aqueducts quickly proliferated by the hundreds across the Roman world in the first and 
second centuries CE. This proliferation should be correlated to techno-ideological developments 
in the Roman world-view and the organization of cities. Aqueducts naturalized a city’s ownership 
of distant, hinterland spring sources by linking springs to the heart of cities where they supplied 
fountains and baths which - as a coherent and centralized system for urban water supply and 
consumption - were quickly subsumed into state ideologies and popular conceptions concerning 
the proper accoutrements of urban life. For instance Menander the Rhetor, in the early fourth 
century, tells us that when provincial governors visited cities, their epibaterion or speech of arrival 
lavished praise on aqueducts, which had become quintessential elements in the architectural 
‘tool-kit of Roman urbanism, alongside walls and temples (or later, churches) (Menander Rhetor, 
Treatise II 386.22-30). By concealing the social and technical processes that contributed to urban 
water supplies, as water trickled over tens of kilometers from springs into fountains, aqueducts 
produced the miracle or thauma of water appearing where it did not naturally belong in otherwise- 
dry cities or atop mountain sanctuaries of the gods (Kaika 2005: 100-5 and Richard 2012). This 
technological development, de-linking the consumption of water from its spring sources, was a 
critical step towards what Marx called the ‘fetishization of commodities; excepting the important 
fact that money was never involved: Roman water was provided gratis to the public via fountains, 
with private supplies to houses provided from the water mains on the basis of office and rank (CJ 
11.42/43.7 = Bas. 58.19.7). 
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Second, to speak of financial and technical burdens, the construction and maintenance of 
urban water systems entailed immense investments for cities and the state which were endangered by 
war, natural disasters, and negligence. The costs and vulnerabilities of aqueduct systems were direct 
functions of their length, their visibility as regards arcaded bridges, and their technical sophistication 
insofar as aqueduct systems could include not only simple cut-and-cover channels along a gradient, 
but also dams or inverted siphons prone to malfunction. The logistics and outlays required by the 
simple five-kilometer gravity aqueduct at Cappadocian Tyana were thus quite different than the 
technically complex twenty-kilometer inverted-siphon aqueduct at Pamphylian Aspendos, though 
the end result was the same: flowing water for fountains and baths at the line’s terminus. Aqueducts 
were the most expensive projects undertaken by the Roman state and her cities, achieved through 
a variety of funding mechanisms that included direct imperial support (SEG 34.1122), an array 
of bureaucratic approaches to cost management that included civic subscriptions (SEG 28.1218) 
and private appeals to imperial authorities for subventions of cost (SEG 57.1673), as well as quite 
sizable private donations (3 million denarii for the Aspendos aqueduct, [GRP Ш.804). Apart from 
indications of cost provided by inscriptions, significant work on the logistics or energetics of this 
architecture has also been accomplished in recent decades: such work aims to reverse-engineer 
standing architecture to assess the human costs of labor required for construction. A group of 
German engineers completed such an investigation for construction of the Side aqueduct, and 
concluded that roughly 500 persons working full-time, 365 days a year for three years would have 
been required to bring the aqueduct into operation (Engels et al. 1983). The thirty kilometer length 
and low-grade sophistication of the Side aqueduct places the labor investments for its construction 
on the lower end of the spectrum of possibility: by comparison, the long-distance channels carrying 
water to Constantinople from Vize total more than 551 kilometers in length (Crow 2008 and for 
outlays on this system's repair, Theophanes AM 6258). 


Third, aqueducts promoted a particular hierarchy of water potability which understood spring 
water to be the best of all things. After disagreements about the comparative value of different water 
sources during the Classical and Hellenistic periods - compare Platos love of springs (Critias 110- 
112) with Hippocrates' suggestion that fresh rainwater was best for consumption, with the caveat 
that it spoiled quickly (Airs, Waters, Places 7-9) - by the Roman period authorities like Pliny the 
Elder (Natural History 31) and Athenaeus (Deipnosophistae 11.35A-47E) found consensus when they 
argued for the priority of spring water consumption, a habit enabled by aqueducts. Springs, collected 
at their source before confluence with larger stream and river systems, were the universally preferred 
source for aqueducts: surface water from rivers or lakes was only rarely employed (Hodge 2002: 69). 
Water from cisterns and wells became the target of aspersions scattered widely throughout Roman 
and Late Antique literature, especially after the first and second century proliferation of aqueducts 
across the empire. These aspersions and preferences for spring water find their archaeological 
corollary in the in-filling or abandonment of urban wells and cisterns, contemporary with or soon 
after aqueduct construction in the empires cities (for instance at Caesarea Maritima, Lenzen 1983: 
22-30). Such actions created over-dependence on aqueduct systems, leaving cities with inadequate 
backup supplies. By Late Antiquity, unrest and violence created by water shortages and breakdowns 
in aqueduct systems arguably became a common-enough feature of urban life (e.g. Mayerson 1986 
for Caesarea Maritima). Yet the state had little interest in promoting water supply from wells or 
cisterns, which were perceived to be unbecoming for a city of rank, and cause for construction of 
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a spring-fed aqueduct: this sentiment is conveyed at so late a date as the early sixth century, in a 
panegyric for the emperor Anastasius (Chauvot 1986: 18-19 and 43-44). Conceptions of imperial 
health and prosperity were consistently bound up with the imagery of springs and endless bounties 
of running spring water (e.g. Corippus, In laudem Iustini Augusti minoris Libri IV: 1.15-51). 


The later sixth century represents a critical tipping point of growing awareness, visible in literary 
sources and the archaeological evidence, of the weaknesses and vulnerabilities of overdependence 
on urban aqueduct systems. The work entitled Ktismata, De Aedificiis, or Buildings by Procopius 
of Caesarea -- written during the latter years of the emperor Justinian’s reign -- is an especially 
clear witness to an evolving imperial Roman relationship between water, nature, and the built 
environment mediated by infrastructure like aqueducts (Pickett 2016). 


Procopius does not merely mimic inherited literary topoi that praise emperors and cities for 
its springs, aqueducts, fountains, and baths (contra Cameron 1985, 86 and 111). Rather, Procopius 
manages to describe changing ideologies and practices of water management with conservative 
language and concepts; and to expand the range of water management projects with which 
emperors were traditionally associated. To judge from his comments in the Secret History (26), 
these developments may have been distasteful to the author. Indeed, the descriptions of water in 
the first book of the Buildings, which describes Constantinople, are deeply incongruous with regard 
to their historical precedents. First: Constantinoples aqueducts are not the object of Procopius’s 
praise, though these were standard elements in the praise of cities: rather they are only mentioned 
because they are susceptible to seasonal shortages (Buildings 1.11.10-11). Second: Justinian offered 
his patronage to a church built at the Zoodochos Pege, which was without precedent for a basileus 
(1.3.1-10). Third: Justinian’s patronage of construction at the Basilica Cistern (1.11.12-15) is 
completely anomalous and without historical precedent, because: a) cisterns previously were within 
the purview of middling elite and episcopal activities, not emperors, and b) Procopius explicitly 
identifies the economization or conservation of water, rather than the production of its abundance, 
as the project’s goal. These introductory remarks are an effective billboard which advertises the 
extent to which water permeates the Buildings in incongruous and unexpected ways. 


Throughout the remainder of the Buildings, Procopius points to changes in the Roman habitus 
of water supply and consumption at the very highest levels of state: limiting our remarks here to 
aqueducts, we might draw attention to concerns for the sources of aqueducts, their defensibility, 
and the relationship of the church to urban aqueduct systems. First: Justinian is described as 
considerably more permissive than his predecessors as regards the sources of aqueducts and urban 
water supplies. Where so-recent an emperor as Anastasius was allegedly aggrieved by the thought 
of rain- and ground-water as primary sources of drinking water in cities, Justinian patronized 
their construction enthusiastically (2.10.14, 4.8.18, etc.) and arguably elevated their status in the 
traditional Roman hierarchy of drinking water sources by installing ornate, monumentalized wells 
and cisterns at Hagia Sophia (Patria 4.22 and 4.26). Dóring's (2012) recent study of remains from 
the Iron Gate dam at Syrian Antioch, described by Procopius (Buildings 2.11.15-20), has indicated 
that this project -- in one of the chief cities of the empire -- entailed a change in supply sources of 
Antioch's water, replacing a spring-fed source with torrential rain water collected behind the dam. 
Similarly, at Mesopotamian Dara, Procopius describes how channelized river water became a viable 
alternative to a spring-fed aqueduct (2.2.24-5). Second: throughout the Buildings (e.g. 2.11.2-7) and 
the Wars (e.g. 4.1.1, 5.10.1f, 6.9.1f), Procopius expresses concern for the defensive vulnerability 
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of aqueducts. Where the striding arches of imperial Roman aqueducts had advertised the path of 
water entering cities, Procopiuss concern for the visibility and security of urban water supplies is 
mirrored by the widespread Late Antique practice of replacing highly-visible and -vulnerable bridge 
and tunnel systems with buried pipelines, for reasons of security and technical simplicity or ease of 
repair. Third: Procopius alludes to a developing relationship between water infrastructure and the 
church (e.g. Buildings 2.3.24, 5.9.36). The responsibility of bishops and local elites for infrastructure 
like aqueducts and walls was newly enshrined by Justinianic legislation (CIC Nov 149.2 = Bas. 
6.3.44.14), but such recognition only formalized a reality which had existed in some cities for more 
than two centuries. Indeed, a careful comparative assessment of the archaeology of the Eastern 
empires fifty-six archbishoprics, included in this round-table session’s presentation, demonstrates 
the great and occasionally innovative range of scenarios by which episcopal complexes were or were 
not anchored into municipal water supply schemes after the fourth century, often in competition 
with other local elites (e.g. for Ephesus, see Pickett 2016). The involvement of these actors contributed 
to the long-term up-ending of imperial Roman standards for patterns of supply and consumption 
alike. In this sense, the freer hand of bishops’ and local elites’ efforts at water management after the 
fourth century anticipated comparable developments which appear much later in Procopius. 


The Justinian of Procopius’s account is depicted as an arbiter of water conservation practices 
unheard of at the level of imperial patronage, with indiscriminant tastes for water not only from 
springs but also from rain or wells. These were no mere rhetorical inventions of Procopius, but 
arguably reflected real changes of priority at the imperial level. Such changes elevated the status of 
ground- and rain-water sources in the Late Roman imagination, and thereby responded to inherent 
weaknesses and vulnerabilities of imperial Roman dependency on urban aqueduct systems with a 
broadened palette of acceptable options for supply, a developed sense for water conservation strategies, 
and a pragmatism that made settlement abandonment or infrastructure withdrawal feasible options 
for survival. Justinian’s imperial innovations persevered, or at least became commonly accepted, 
because his successors are connected not only to aqueducts, but also to alternative sources of water 
from reservoirs, cisterns, and wells (e.g. Chronicon Paschale ann. 609 and Vita Basilii 92.14-23). 
Such developments represent the culmination of several centuries of bottom-up water management 
evolution, now promulgated from the top-down by the imperial authority. 


Roman aqueducts, despite their status as technological marvels, were deeply vulnerable 
systems for the supply of cities. Late Antique tendencies towards simplification, conservation, 
and broadened palettes of water potability, as outlined by Procopius in the Buildings, find wide 
archaeological and literary corollaries after the fourth century (Izdebski et al. 2015: 201-4). In this 
sense, Justinian was no real innovator, but merely a late accepter who redefined the role of emperor 
and empire in expectations for urban water management. Taken together, the range of evidence 
promotes the perspective that, though many of the empire’s aqueducts had been felled by sudden 
catastrophe, disrepair, or gradual abandonment - if not by Justinian’s time then certainly by the 
seventh century's introduction of the thematic system - the empire had already begun to abandon 
the aqueduct as a conceptual prerequisite for cities, and thereby taken important steps towards a 
more simplified, resilient conception of urban water supply which would facilitate its survival well 
into the next millennium. 
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Fig. 1. The Eastern empire’s aqueducts: archaeological remains (in blue) and as attested by inscription (in green). 
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Grasping Byzantine Waterways in the Southern Balkans on the Basis of Medieval 
Textual Evidence, Early Modern Cartography and Contemporary Surveying 


Scholarly publications on the waterways and their navigability in the historical region of 
Macedonia are quite scarce. Although fruitful syntheses of sources and their interpretation exist in 
some cases - like those written by Ivan Duridanov, Elisaveta Todorova or Siniša Mišić, numerous 
questions remain unanswered. 


The main rivers in the region, for example the Vardar / Axios or the Struma / Strymon, can be 
encountered in various sources and contexts on a regular basis. In the literary work entitled “Timarion’, 
which is a satire dating to the first half of the 12" century, the river Vardar / Axios is described as 
follows: “[...] we went to the Axios River to hunt. This is the biggest river in Macedonia. Originating 
in the Bulgarian mountains, it flows first in small and separate streams, then contracting into a single 
basin for its descent, “bravely and well” as Homer would say, it runs down towards old Macedonia and 
Pella and empties itself immediately at the nearest shore” [Timarion (Baldwin), p. 43] 


This river was called Axios in Antiquity and in medieval times amongst educated Greek and 
Byzantine authors. The hydronym Axios derives most probably from the Iranian word “ахбаёпа” 
meaning “dark, black”. A medieval variant is the hydronym Bardarios (Βαρδάριος). In Old Serbian the 
river is attested as Velika (sc. réka), i.e. “huge river” [APantel. 167 (Nr. 4); Zivoti Kral. 44; Danilo II. 90]. 


For example, in king Milutin’s charters for the monastery of Saint George in the vicinity of Skopje 
from the year 1300 the following source-based evidence can be found: мдь велике ръкк [Gramoti na 
manastirot Sv. Georgi-Gorg Skopski 216]; w6 оноу страноу велике ръке (HM SDS 132, Zeile 26); oy 
великоу ръкоу (HM SDS 132, line 146-147); низь великоу pbkoy (HM SDS 132, line 147). 


The river Vardar / Axios, which has a length of approximately 350 km, has its source in the 
mountainous region in the vicinity of the town of Gostivar, has many confluents, runs through the 
city of Skopje to the south-east and finally flows into the Aegean to the west of Thessaloniki [Mehlan 
(1939), p. 252; Todorova (1984), p. 47]. When the Byzantine emperor Basil II traversed surprisingly 
the swollen river Vardar / Axios in 1003, Samuel had to retreat from Skopje [Io. Skyl. 346; Io. Zon. 
Epit. XVI 8, 14 (р. 560)]. In the 125 century the Byzantine historian Nikephoros Bryennios is locating 
the river between the towns of Strumica and Stip [Nik. Bryenn. 285 (IV 18)]. The river is described 
to Бе flowing around the fortress Prosakos of the local ruler Dobromir Hrs at the end of the 12% 
century [Nik. Chon. 502; Nik. Chon., Or. 107, 109; Theod. Skut. 422]. In 1299 a Byzantine embassy 
to the Serbian king Milutin exchanged hostages kata meson ton potamon Bardarion [Geòrg. Pach. 
II 285]. The Vardar / Axios is also mentioned by the Byzantine historian Nikephoros Gregoras in 
1326, who was part of a Byzantine embassy to the Serbian court. He is also attesting the navigability 
of the Vardar / Axios in Byzantine times [Nik. Grég. 380]. 
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What we lack in many cases is research on the confluents of the above-mentioned huge rivers 
in the historical region of Macedonia, which offer amongst others interesting hints to the local 
transportation infrastructure in medieval times. Essential hints in this respect are those to the fords 
through which rivers were crossed. The terms used in the written sources do not provide unambiguous 
indications about the nature of these passages. In general the Byzantine term лорос [“ford, ferry, bridge”; 
Liddell/Scott/Jones (1996), р. 1450f.] corresponds to the Old Slavonic term brodü [Miklosich (1977), 
р. 45; Mišić (1999); Mišić (2007), p. 155-172]. The definition of a ford then and now is most probably 
the same and reads as follows: “Bestimmte Stellen eines fließenden Gewässers, die bei normalem 
Wasserstand von Fußgängern oder mit Fahrzeugen durchquert werden können. Beim Durchfurten 
sind Strómungsgeschwindigkeit, Gewässertiefe und Beschaffenheit des Grundes zu berücksichtigen. 
Die Durchquerung einer Furt zu Fuß ist bei festem Grund möglich: - bis zu Kniehóhe bei reißendem 
Wasser, - bis zu Bauchhöhe bei mittlerer Strómungsgeschwindigkeit, – bis zu Brusthóhe bei träge 
fließendem Wasser? [Zewedin (1991), p. 54; cf. also Mehlan (1939), р. 270] 


The Serbian scholar Gavro Skrivani¢ has already indicated the difficulties in the translation of 
both terms πόρος and brodü. According to him the depth as well as the width of the respective river 
determined, if a ford was walkable or if a ferry barge was needed to cross the water course [Skrivanic 
(1974), p. 23; Mehlan (1939), p. 276]. In principle, four different means existed to cross rivers in 
medieval times, if we leave the existence of a bridge aside: 


a) Rivers could be either forded by foot or traversed by mount or by cart. 


b) The respective passage across a river could have a masoned substructure in the riverbed in 
order to facilitate its crossing, as was the case in Marmarion on the lower Strymon in the 
vicinity of the ancient town of Amphipolis. This substructure was destroyed in the wake of 
river regulations in the 1830s [Soustal, Makedonien (in preparation)]. 


c) Rivers could be crossed with boats, which was done by a Byzantine embassy together with 
the Byzantine historian Nikephoros Gregoras in 1326. According to Gregoras the embassy 
counted 140 men and pack animals and had only one (!) small boat [ἀκάτιον; cf. Liddell/Scott/ 
Jones (1996), p. 48] at its disposal to traverse the river of Strymon at Amphipolis [[Nik. Greg. 
375; Belke (2002), p. 83f]. 


d) Instead of a boat, a ferry barge (in German "Prahm") could be used, which was pulled across 
a river with the help of ropes or of chains spanned over the respective water course [Mehlan 
(1939), p. 276]. Diaries of Austro-Hungarian officers on surveying missions in the Ottoman 
Empire from the second half of the 19% century report that the officers were not able to ford 
the river of Struma in the vicinity of the town of Petrič in June 1874, but had to use a poorly 
kept ferry barge: "Überfuhr über Struma, schlechte Fáhre für 10 Pferde. Struma 200 Schr:[itt] 
[200 Schritt equate 150 m] breit erdige Ufer, schlammiger Boden, 4-5’ Tiefe [4-5 Schritt equate 
3-3,75 m], an einer Stelle 3-4’ Gesch:[windigkeit] [3-4 Schritt equate 2,25-3 m], sonst trager 
Lauf. Nicht durchfurtbar”. [Austrian State Archives / Kriegsarchiv B III c 19-04, Marsch 31] 


The difficulties in localising fords remain largely unresolved asa consequence ofriver regulations 
in the 20" and 21“ centuries in the Southern Balkans. It might be of interest to point out that the 
majority of named fords bear the first names or the surnames of their owners or beneficiaries (i.e. 
Syrmanos, Staurakes, Phrankopulos, Bodin etc.). Besides, the designation of fords can also describe 
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certain features of the surrounding landscape like the πόρος τῆς Κερασέας, which derives from the 
Greek word κερασέα meaning “cherry-tree” [Liddell/Scott/Jones (1996), р. 941]. 


Apart from the above-mentioned huge rivers of Vardar / Axios and Struma / Strymon I would 
like to introduce the river of Strumica (Strumeënica), being a confluent of the Struma / Strymon, 
and the river of Kriva Lakavica, being a confluent of the rivers Bregalnica and Vardar / Axios, into 
the discourse. 


As I have argued in a former publication of mine [Popovic (2010), р. 427f.], there is no clear 
proof for the continuous navigability of the river Strumica (StrumeSnica) between the 13" and the 
16" centuries. The same conclusion is also true for the river Kriva Lakavica. However, what can be 
found in the medieval charters, is evidence for the existence of several passages across both rivers, 
which played a vital role for the transportation networks of the respective areas. Altogether four 
passages are indicated by name in the valley of the river Strumica (Strumesnica). Whereas two 
fords (πόρος τῆς Κερασέας; πόρος τοῦ Xupu&vov) mentioned in the year 1320 can only be roughly 
located in the vicinity of the village of Palaiokastron (Veljusa), two others (πόρος τοῦ Σταυράκη, 
brodi Stavraki; πόρος τοῦ Φραγκοπούλου, Frugopulovi brodi) were successfully placed on the basis 
of delimitations described in the medieval charters [Popovic (2014), р. 122-139]. 


According to Mirjana Zivojinovié, the ford of Staurakes is to be located at the confluence of 
the river Turija into the river Strumica, approximately 11 km to the east of the town of Strumica and 
immediately to the south-west of the village of Turnovo. The ford of Phrankopulos lay about 24 km 
east-south-east to the town of Strumica, that is directly to the south of the village of Novo Konjarevo 
[Zivojinovié (2008), p. 219.]. 


During my survey in the area in August / September 2010 tried to locate the ford of Staurakes. 
Due to the fact that the river Strumica had been regulated, and the area was covered with vegetation, 
no decisive result could be obtained in situ. It could be that the ford was immediately downriver 
from the confluence of the river Turija into the river Strumica. However, the inhabitants of the 
nearby village of Turnovo are not familiar with the existence of a ford, because a bridge is nowadays 
used in this section in order to traverse the river. The same result was found in the case of the ford 
of Phrankopulos in the vicinity of the village of Novo Konjarevo. Again river regulations impeded 
us from obtaining a reliable result. 


In addition to these four passages across the river Strumica (Strumesnica) mentioned by 
name, an Old Slavonic medieval charter from 1376/77 lists an unknown number of nameless fords 
in connection with the boundaries ofthe villages of Mokrino, Mokrievo, Borisovo and Gabrovo. AII 
these villages lay and still lie on the right (southern) shore ofthe river Strumica (Strumesnica). Thus, 
the fords were used without doubt to enable an interaction with the main route of transportation 
between the towns of Strumica and Petrič on the left (northern) shore of the river. 


In the case of the valley of the river Kriva Lakavica the “Praktikon of Копёе” (after 1366) lists 
three fords (podi Bodinovi brodi; koni Livadna broda; na brode Priseviskomi) in the vicinity of the 
village of Konce [Solovjev (1955), p. 88f.]. Although their localisation is not possible because of the 
scarcity of information in the written sources, they were most probably used for the crossing of the 
river Kriva Lakavica. A survey in the area in September 2010 made it clear that nowadays the river 
can be forded at any place. One proper crossing is located for example in the immediate vicinity of 
the Ottoman funerary monument “Gazi Evrenos”. 
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Last but not least, examples of early modern maps will be presented (e.g. the map of Freiherr 
von der Goltz and French maps of the Salonica Front from 1915 until 1918), which enable a 
localisation of microtoponyms as well as of fords in the area of research. 
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From the Fields to the Pot: Food Choice and Availability in Byzantium 


Introduction 


The word ‘landscape’ in archaeological terms refers to anything involving the interaction 
between humans and the natural environment, a much researched and debated issue in the 
framework of archaeological field or landscape projects. Landscape archaeologists have been heavily 
relying on environmental, economic and geographical approaches, placing emphasis on land use, 
resource exploitation, and settlement topography. On the other hand, the study of foodways, “as an 
interrelated system of food conceptualisation, procurement, distribution, preservation, preparation 
and consumption’, goes hand-in-hand with landscape and environmental exploration. 


A variety of different methodologies and specialisations are nowadays available for the holistic 
approach to food choice and preferences in the past, including ceramology, zooarchaeology, 
palynology, chemistry, historical geography, philology and art history. This contribution aims 
to explore issues of food choice and availability in Byzantium by combining ceramic data from 
different parts of the Eastern Mediterranean with textual sources and visual imagery, as well as 
palynological studies, zooarchaeological and organic residue analyses, drawing relative information 
from the countryside around Sagalassos in South-west Asia Minor, and several sites in Cyprus. 


Cookware and tableware shapes 


The application of interdisciplinary approaches to material and visual culture developed in 
Northwest Europe has allowed various scholars working on the medieval Aegean to identify a shift 
in tableware shapes, from the large open dishes of the Byzantine era (10% to late 12% century) to the 
deep bowls of small rim diameter of the succeeding High Middle Ages (early 13 to middle/late 15" 
century). This change is well attested in the archaeological record and visual imagery, and is thought 
to suggest a shift from Byzantine-style vegetable or fish dry or semi-dry dishes to more western- 
inspired liquid dishes, such as meat stews, in the period that followed Latin domination in the area. 


However, the transmission of established forms in the artistic vocabulary of the Byzantine 
and Latin periods, used extensively in medieval food studies, has rarely been taken into account. 
For example, the iconographic pattern of a large communal dish or bowl with two cups or chalices 
on either side on Middle Byzantine Last Supper scenes, repeated also in later centuries, does not 
always depict everyday reality or the shift from communal to individual dining, nor the preference 
of dry over liquid dishes and vice versa. This iconographic pattern could have become a standard 
form in the artistic vocabulary rather than a real representation of dining or cooking practices. 
Thus, cooking vessels and other archaeological and environmental information may tell us more, 
operating as direct sources of evidence, about diet and food preferences from one period to another 
in comparison to table vessels or their iconographic representations. 


Features such as the size or shape of a ceramic vessel and its distribution can also provide 
evidence for changes in diet and cooking practices, in combination with references in textual 
sources. Given the aforementioned traditional picture that Byzantine diners favoured dry dishes, 
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vegetables and roasted meat, scholars have assumed that it was the Latins of the Fourth Crusade 
who introduced the use of wet heat and the preparation of meat stews into the Aegean lands and 
the Eastern Mediterranean, around the beginning of the 13" century. Louise Joyner’s (2007) study 
of the shape of late 13*-14^-century (Frankish) cooking pots from Corinth seems to support this 
hypothesis: the pots have a taller neck that “was probably an adaptation to retain a greater proportion 
of liquid, keeping the stew relatively moist? However, cooking pots of the 12-13" centuries 
(Byzantine) from the site of Sagalassos exhibit similar characteristics; they have a closed shape, a 
rounded body, a small rim diameter, and a relatively high neck. These vessels would also appear to 
have been designed “for greater heat and water retention, through stewing and boiling, generally 
leading to the production of semi-liquid foods? Thus, the cooking pots from several Byzantine 
sites pose the question of whether the inhabitants of Byzantine or previously Byzantine lands were 
enjoying meaty stews prior to any Western influence on their cuisine. 


Paul Arthur (2007) has shown that throughout the ancient world, the distribution of open 
cooking pots (or casseroles) seems to coincide with the distribution of areas in which faunal 
assemblages are dominated by sheep and goat, whereas closed globular cooking vessels (or ollae) are 
generally a feature of more Northern areas (from Britain across the Rhineland to central Europe), 
where cattle- and pig-breeding was dominant. If Arthur’s model is correct, then the Byzantine flat- 
and round-bottomed closed cooking pots from Sagalassos and other sites in Anatolia, as well as 
from Constantinople, Corinth and mainland Greece, should correspond to a diet rich in cattle and 
pig, rather than sheep and goat. But the combination of such a model with our ceramic data and 
other types of evidence is not as straightforward. 


Our ongoing research on cooking-pot technology and foodways in Cyprus, combining textual 
evidence and visual imagery with ceramic typology, fabric petrography and organic residue analyses, 
has been revealing in terms of food availability and choice on the island. Although cookware from 
Cyprus presents a wider variety of shapes of the 12-16" centuries, the main ones comprise of (a) 
closed globular pots with short or long necks in the 12-14" centuries and (b) open pans with 
shallow body and concave base in the 15-16" centuries. Interestingly enough, this long survival 
of the 'Byzantine-style closed cookware shape well into the 14" and its partial replacement by a 
shallower form in the 15" century is supplemented by a technological distinction between two 
main fabrics (on the basis of petrographic analysis), each one corresponding to one of the two 
aforementioned vessel shapes and chronological phases. This technological change in cooking-pot 
fabrics and shapes in the 15" century could be related to a range of social and technological factors, 
such as changes in dietary habits that had an impact on pottery production and/or technological 
changes in established cooking-pot traditions. What the evidence from Cyprus suggests is that 
this change cannot be related to influences brought in by the new Frankish elite, which was well- 
established on the island by the early 13" century. 


Landscape data and scientific analyses 


The analysis of other data and factors, and the employment of a more holistic approach are of 
emergency here in order to appreciate such complex phenomena and counterbalance the evidence 
from Byzantine cookware-shapes. The results of three methods of lipid analysis of Byzantine cooking- 
pot samples from Sagalassos revealed a 12*-13®-сетигу food pattern different from that of the Late 
Antique town population from the same site: the diet of the Byzantine population seems to have 
relied on animals with a high meat yield, mainly beef, followed by pork. On the other hand, study 
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of the faunal remains from the Byzantine layers has shown the clear dominance of beef, followed 
by pork, and to a much lesser extent by sheep and goats, among the meat consumed from domestic 
animals. The presence of game (red deer and fallow deer) is noted rather frequently, representing 
about 10% of the consumed animals. The increased proportion of red deer and fallow deer may 
point to a change in vegetation: because deer prefer landscapes that include forested sections, it 
is possible that the environment around Sagalassos was much more wooded during the 12-13" 
centuries than it had been in preceding periods. 


It should be noted, that beginning in the 11" century, the arrival of Seljuk nomads in this 
part of Asia Minor would have brought instability to the region. Palynological analysis suggests 
that an increase in pastoralism occurred between 1000/1030 and 1295/1390 AD in the wider 
territory of Sagalassos, probably as a result of seasonal settlement by Seljuk nomads and Turkmen 
tribes in the area. This switch to a pastoral economy implies the gradual or partial abandonment 
of agriculture during the 11-14" centuries, and meant an increased reliance on sheep and goat 
herding. Considering that pastoralism would also have reduced the number of cattle kept as draft 
animals, how can one explain the preference of the occupants of Sagalassos on beef and pork, whose 
production is closely associated with agriculture? 


The palynological record in the valley of Aglasun, immediately to the south of Sagalassos, has 
shown that despite growing insecurity in the period, olive and cereal cultivation continued, if on a 
reduced scale, despite the evident signs of a rise in pastoralism in the wider territory of Sagalassos. 
In other words, farming continued into the 125.135 centuries in patches of the immediate territory 
of Sagalassos, albeit on a smaller scale, and was apparently not interrupted by the increase in 
herding activity. This case-study confirms the Byzantine model of settlement formation and land- 
use as reconstructed by Alain Decellier (1986) on the basis of textual evidence. According to this 
model, a village (defined as a cluster of houses surrounded by farmland) was associated with nearby 
vegetable gardens, a wider area of cultivable fields, pasturelands, isolated farmsteads, and hamlets or 
agridia occupied by peasants or serfs who were dependent on the main village. Gardens and patches 
of cultivable land in the immediate territory of Sagalassos would have supplied the Byzantine 
population with staples such as cereals, dry legumes, vegetables, and probably olive oil, despite the 
presence and landscape interference of the nomadic Seljuks. 


Turning to Cyprus, although cooking pots of the 12-14" centuries remain largely closed, the still 
wide orifice allowed not only easy access into the vessel’s content for mixing and simmering, but also 
the escape of moisture, producing semi-dry dishes, such as vegetables, legumes, and meat. The same 
function is met by the range of open shapes, such as the pans of the 15-16" centuries. Considering 
that Cypriot cooking and diet is mostly based on dry or semi-dry dishes to today, it is hard to imagine 
that the early group of cookware was intended solely for the production of liquid meat stews, as the 
study of cookware shapes and their association with Western trends would let us assume. 


The mixture of foods and dishes, based on meat- and legume-protein and on a wide variety 
of alkaline-rich vegetables and wild greens, as revealed by organic residue analyses of cooking-pot 
samples, seems to have been a dietary preference for Cypriots at least since the 12" century, regardless 
of cookware shapes, social standing or ethnic origin. The mixed food processing in Cypriot cookware 
pinpoints to a long-established cultural and culinary tradition, based on a mixture of meat products, 
vegetables and legumes throughout the Middle Ages, rather on cultural or ethnic affiliation. Various 
types of meat (mainly pork and lamb) mixed with colocasia, bulgur and/or vegetables and legumes, is 
a culinary tradition that survived in Cyprus into the Ottoman and early modern eras. 
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Conclusions 


On the basis of the evidence presented and the arguments built above in order to explain 


changes in cooking-pot shapes and the relation between pottery, texts, laboratory analyses and 


environmental data, we could summarise the following: 


1: 


It goes without saying that a more holistic approach to food patterns needs to be employed in 
order to draw a picture of foodways closer to Byzantine reality, 


. Although deeper table vessel forms and visual imagery from Northwest Europe have been used 


as comparanda for explaining possible changes in serving Western-style stews and broths in 
the medieval Eastern Mediterranean, it should be recognised that such iconographic patterns 
in the Byzantine repertoire may not always comprise a real representation of dining or cooking 
practices, 


. Evidence from Asia Minor and Cyprus suggests that the closed shape of cooking-vessels, 


common in the Aegean and the Eastern Mediterranean since the 12" century, although 
designed for stewing, boiling, and the production of semi-liquid foods, does not preclude their 
use for the production of a mixture of dry or semi-dry foods, 


. Cooking-pot technological and typological changes could be related to a range of social 


and technological factors, such as changes in dietary habits that had an impact on pottery 
production, technological changes in established cooking-pot traditions, changes in the 
organisation of cookware production and distribution, and/or a search for different raw 
material resources, 


. Landscape history and palynological analyses from different parts of the Eastern Mediterranean 


provide vital information about farming practises and herding activities that determine food 
resource availability and choice of indigenous populations, irrespective of culinary influences 
from Seljuk or Latin newcomers, 


. Organic residue analyses reveal that rural Byzantine populations favoured the consumption of 


stewed meat and meat products already since the 12^ century, before the firm establishment 
of Westerners in the Eastern Mediterranean, and contradict the picture sketched by certain 
Byzantine authors, 


. Allin all, it emerges that foodways tend to be a conservative part of culture, resistant to dramatic 


changes and that consumption and production are not mutually exclusive processes, while 
consumer choices are linked to production; thus, newcomers cannot alter long-established 
traditions so drastically, and that potential changes in cookware and tableware forms and 
technologies should be looked at from a different angle. 
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The Chickpea (ἐρέβινθος; Cicer arietinum L.) as Food and Medicine 
in Early Byzantine Medical Writings 


Leguminous plants were a crucially important element in the Mediterranean diet since 
antiquity and so they remained until the seventh century. It is important to note that the medical 
literature demonstrates that they were believed to have been rich in active ingredients (φάρμακα); 
out of these plants, the chickpea (ἐρέβινθος) is one that appears very frequently in the sources. 


The dietary and pharmacological characteristics of the chickpea 


Medical doctrines concerning this plant developed over centuries. The earliest characteristics 
of the chickpea appear in the De diaeta, I - IV (4* c. BC) as well as in the works of Diocles of Carystos 
(4%/3' с. BC) and Diphilus of Siphnus (/3" c. BC). A more developed form of medical theory on 
the chickpea appeared as late as in the first century AD and is attributable to Dioscorides; the topic 
received an even more detailed treatment in the writings of Galen (2° c. AD), in particular in his De 
alimentorum facultatibus and De simplicium medicamentorum temperamentis ac faculatatibus. The 
teachings of both these authors became fundamental for the doctrines of early Byzantine physicians. 


In order to study the views of early Byzantine doctors, one has to do research on the works of 
Oribasius (4^ c.), Aetius of Amida (6^ c.) and Paul of Aegina (6"/7" c.). Oribasius described the 
chickpea in the first book of his Collectiones medicae and made further references to this plant in 
books Ш, XIV and XV. The main dietary characteristics of the plant, based on the doctrine of Galen, 
is contained in book I. The author mentioned its considerable nutritional value and discussed its 
other qualities, such as the flatulent and cleansing effects as well as its role in arousing sexual desire 
and stimulating the production of semen. Book III complements these observation with further 
remarks. Unripe chickpeas were included to the group of products which are characterised by 
significant amounts of indigestible moisture (περιττωµατικά) and thereby to the class of moisturising 
nutrients. For all its nutritional value, the author was rather sceptical about its capability to produce 
good bodily humours and argued that it cannot be included into the category of εὔχυμα. Moreover, 
in book III the chickpea appears in the catalogue of foods that are hard to digest and have flatulent 
and cleansing effects. The therapeutic qualities of the plant are discussed in books XIV and XV, 
where Oribasius mentioned its warming qualities and included the chickpea into the following 
categories of substances: unblocking (ἐκφραττικά), thoroughly detoxifying (διακαθαρτικά), diuretic 
(οὐρητικά), attractive (ἑλκτικά) and stimulating the production of semen. In book XV, however, 
Oribasius based his main pharmacological characteristics of the chickpea on the De materia medica 
by Dioscorides, simplifying the narrative of his predecessor. 


In the sixth century, Aetius of Amida based his description of the chickpea directly on the 
knowledge and doctrine of Oribasius. His main dietary-pharmacological characteristics of the plant 
does not differ from that of Collectiones medicae. A systematic study of the dietary qualities of this plant 
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is given in book II of the Iatricorum libri, where Aetius presented the categories of substances grouped 
according to their dominant features. The chickpea is thus included into the nutritious foods which 
increase body temperature and have flatulent and cleansing effects (and also moisturising effects in 
case of green chickpeas). The pharmacological catalogues presented in book II qualified the chickpea 
as warming, a substance able to draw bodily juices to the surface of the body, a semen production 
stimulant, and (in case of green chickpeas) a part of the περιττωµατικά group. 


The work of Paul of Aegina clearly illustrates the lasting quality of the presented doctrine. A 
brief characteristics of the plant is contained in book 1, while the main description can be found in 
book VII of his encyclopaedia. 


The therapeutic uses of the chickpea 


The first references to the medicinal use of the chickpea can be found in the work of Diocles; 
further considerations were made by Dioscorides and Galen, and, finally, Oribasius, Aetius of 
Amida and Paul of Aegina. 


Neither Collectiones medicae nor Eclogae medicamentorum by Oribasius contain a significant 
number of prescriptions for the medicinal use of chickpeas. However, the ones that have been 
preserved, with reference to the already mentioned dietary-pharmacological characteristics 
described by the physician, allow for the conclusion that the plant continued to be applied as a 
cure for analogous ailments. Accordingly, Oribasius, having analysed the works by Galen, made 
a selection of his views on curing callosities and oedemas for the Collectiones medicae; he quoted 
the already known statements from the doctor of Pergamum on the effective use of chickpeas as a 
remedy for parotid gland and testicle inflammations (which implies that chickpeas were applied 
as softening and diaphoretic compresses). What is more, the popularity of the latter application in 
the fourth century medicine is testified in the treatise Eclogae medicamentorum, since the chapter 
concerning the treatment of scrotal hernia contains a prescription for orchitis, including chickpea 
flour mixed with boiled μελίκρατον. It must have referred to a compress applied on the sore glands, 
which, as we know from other sources, had become sclerotic. From the writings of Oribasius one 
may also infer that chickpeas were commonly used as a treatment for hepatitis. Patients suffering 
from jaundice were thus treated with a decoction made from the white variety of chickpeas. Another 
medicament recommended by the same author was prepared on the basis of chickpeas and fennel, 
boiled until the plants became sufficiently soft. Subsequently, they were removed and the decoction 
was then administered with an admixture of οἰνόμελι. Moreover, the Eclogae medicamentorum 
recommend that women having irregular periods should eat chickpeas (presumably boiled). It has 
to be emphasised that an analogous prescription appears frequently in both earlier and later medical 
literature. 


Aetius of Amida also described a number of medicinal uses of chickpeas in his Iatricorum 
libri. Following the doctors of antiquity, he referred to the cleansing and purging qualities of this 
plant in prescribing a decoction made from chickpeas for emptying the small intestine. He also 
suggested that the plant had anti-inflammatory properties as he discussed the use of the white 
chickpeas concoction as a remedy for chronic hepatitis. Apart from this, the doctor included the 
chickpea decoction into the group of tuntuca, which were said to be an effective cure for renal stones, 
and generally recommended it as a medicine for urogenital disorders. In his view, a decoction of 
chickpeas with thyme was a particularly efficient medication for problems with the urinary bladder. 
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From his work one may infer that in the sixth century a decoction of chickpea seeds with pepper 
and rue was prescribed to induce periods, especially for women of cool temperament, while a 
decoction of chickpeas and styrax was administered for laryngeal disorders which potentially might 
have resulted in loss of voice. The chickpea was also used in dermatology; Aetius recommended it as 
a remedy for dandruff. Supposedly, the therapy would begin with detoxifying the whole body with 
the use of laxatives and blood-letting. The text suggests that the patients went through a series of 
medicinal procedures, including compresses made from boiled chickpea seeds and rinsing the head 
with a chickpea concoction. It is interesting to note that the work of Aetius provides a number of 
prescriptions for various cosmetics such as, for instance, στίλβωµα πρσώπου, which was applied on 
facial skin to make it brighter and give it a nice rosy sheen. The ingredients included vetch flour, broad 
beans, lupins, barley, chickpeas, wheat and narcissus bulbs. A different remedy was recommended 
for dark spots: it was a sui generis peeling made of incense, thoroughly washed white lead, iron oxide 
washed in a white chickpea decoction, starch, white marble filings, mastic, potassium nitrate, sepia 
shells, Gallic soap and egg white. Last but not least, a significant part of book VIII of the Iatricorum 
libri is devoted to the cosmetic prescriptions of Crito (2™c.) for protecting the skin from heat; one 
of these was made from iron oxide (thoroughly sun-bleached in a chickpea concoction), Nepalese 
cardamom, kassia cinnamon, spikenard, alum and iris. 


The medical encyclopaedia by Paul of Aegina indicates that at the turn of the sixth and the 
seventh centuries the chickpea was still used in therapeutic practice in the traditional way. Let us 
begin with cosmetology. Paul observed that pallor disappears due to mirth and appropriate diet, 
which, as he recommended, includes green chickpeas. In studying the early Byzantine sexology one 
has to notice that Paul of Aegina included in his work certain considerations concerning the vital 
role of chickpeas as a nutrient enhancing sexual performance. What is more, in book III one can 
find a stimulant made of chickpea seeds, black pine, rocket, pepper and honey; the mixture was 
added to wine and administered as a healing potion. The encyclopaedia also describes a cure for 
orchitis, which is more detailed than that of the earlier authors. In case of acute inflammation, Paul 
of Aegina recommended that a cataplasm made of henbane leaves mixed with wheat or chickpea 
flour should be applied on the glands. Another medication of the same kind was more complicated, 
as it included pitted raisins, boiled chickpea seeds, cumin, sulphur, baking soda and resin; all these 
ingredients were ground and mixed with honey. It was still believed in the seventh century that the 
chickpea had diuretic properties and was particularly useful in the treatment of menstrual disorders. 
As a result, Paul of Aegina recommended using the plant as a cure for renal stones, providing a 
detailed aetiology of the disease and specifying the reasons for utilising this particular plant. His 
encyclopaedia also includes a recipe for фобока which was prepared as a medication crushing the 
renal stones, and was administered to patients as a healing potion to be drunk in a hot bath. The drink 
consisted of a vinegar-based mixture of the black chickpea decoction, asparagus roots, celery and 
maidenhair fern. In addition to that, the doctor discussed the use of chickpea flour in cataplasms for 
soothing painful inflammations. Notably, if the pain was moderate, the compresses were prepared 
on the basis of cabbage and celery, but in case of more acute pain the doctor prescribed a medication 
made of fenugreek flour, darnel ryegrass and chickpea mixed with μελίκρατον (or wine) and a tinge 
of cypress or spikenard oil. The chickpea was also administered in the form of compresses for the 
effective treatment of scabies and lichen planus. 
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Conclusions 


The above considerations call for a summing-up. Firstly, the presented material illustrates the 
profound knowledge of ancient and early Byzantine doctors concerning the chickpea. All of them 
described this plant as both food and an active therapeutic agent, i.e. φάρμακον. 


Secondly, given the fact that medical doctors discussed its use already in the fourth century 
and that the described dietary characteristics is similar for all authors, it seems that the chickpea 
was considered to have been a basic foodstuff, since it attracted the attention of medical scholars on 
account of its considerable role. Nonetheless, a more sophisticated theory concerning its nutritional 
value was proposed by Dioscorides and further developed by Galen; subsequently, their teachings 
became fundamental for the Byzantine medical encyclopaedias compiled by Oribasius, Aetius of 
Amida and Paul of Aegina. Thus, the Byzantine medical thought in this respect rested on the basis 
of ancient teachings, and it did not form a doctrine of its own. 


Thirdly, the data indicate that chickpeas must have been a remarkably important component 
of the Mediterranean diet throughout the period from the fourth century BC to the seventh century 
AD. Had it been otherwise, the medical writers would not have discussed the uses of this plant in 
their treatises. Additionally, one may also infer from these texts that over the centuries the same 
varieties were known and grown. What is more, as the sources repeat similar pieces of information 
on the methods of preparation of the plant, one can also come to a conclusion that in the given 
period the culinary uses of the chickpea remained largely the same. This means that chickpeas were 
used in boiled dishes and seasoned with locally available herbs. 


Fourthly, it has to be emphasised that in the given period the therapeutic qualities of the 
chickpea and its uses in medicinal procedures were regularly discussed by Greek physicians. There 
is no reason to believe that the availability of chickpeas for medicinal uses was in in any way limited. 
Aetius of Amida is the only author who provided a list of imported and, as such, costly ingredients, 
including the Nepalese cardamom, kassia cinnamon, spikenard, myrrh and myroxylon resin. These 
recipes, however, do not belong to the class of basic medicines, but rather to that of cosmetics. 


Finally, one should remember that the list of ailments treated with the use of chickpeas is long 
and consistent throughout the period. The first such list which may be termed as exhaustive can be 
found in Dioscorides. The preserved texts allow for the conclusion that the chickpea was considered 
to have been an efficient therapeutic agent and, as such, a worthwhile crop, which only confirms the 
impression that it must have been commonly popular. 
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Description: 





How do texts depict reality? And how is actual practice informed by literary accounts? It is 
not only theory that adjusts to reality. Reality and daily experience may also act as reflections of 
scientific thought. For example, in the field of medicine, in addition to epitomes by named authors 
such as Paul of Aegina or Theophanes Chrysobalantes, there is a substantial number of unedited 
manuscripts, the so-called iatrosophia, consisting of usually anonymous collections of recipes, 
written in a simple style, presumably to be used in daily practice. Is there a correlation between 
these texts and contemporary medical activity? What was the role of the Byzantine xenons in this 
process? Furthermore, from the eleventh century onwards we can attest to a growing circulation of 
Arabic and Persian medical and astronomical texts in Greek translation, which became very popular 
and were disseminated in various redactions. These texts make use of oriental pharmacological 
ingredients - can we attest the circulation of such materia medica through archaeology and the 
study of contemporary trade and commerce? 
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Ptolemy between the Byzantine and the Islamic World 


In the second century A.D., Claudius Ptolemy wrote a number of works that in modern terms 
can be classified as both astronomical and astrological. These works had an important reception into 
Arabic from the ninth century onwards; most were translated into Arabic in the course of the Greek- 
into-Arabic translation movement in the ninth and tenth centuries and continued to be consulted, 
updated, and critiqued in the Islamic world into the beginning of the early modern period, marked 
by the so-called Copernican revolution. At the same time, between the ninth and the fifteenth 
centuries, there was a Byzantine reception of Islamic science through the translation of originally 
Arabic and Persian treatises into Greek, as well as other forms of contact between Byzantine and 
Islamic scientific practice. These exchanges involved both astronomical and astrological practice. 
Modern research has not elucidated what implications this may have had for scientific theory and 
its philosophical background. The paper will provide an overview of the Byzantine and Islamic 
exchanges as evidenced in the medieval transmission of Ptolemy's various works. It will also assess 
the significance of this under-researched process for our understanding of Byzantine and early 
modern science. 
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Alchemy and Medicine in Byzantium: Some Notes for an Open Question 


This paper will provide a map of historical relations between alchemy and medicine in 
Byzantine period promoting a deeper understanding of the various interactions that can be 
historically ascertained. The main question is how alchemy is being related to other disciplines, 
how it affects everyday life, what technological applications it brings about, what interactions can 
be detected between alchemical and medical practices. 


According the texts by Byzantine scholars who presented works on alchemy, medicine and 
natural philosophy, as for example Michael Psellos and Nikephoros Blemmydes, this presentation 
will focus in the concepts of matter, common among the scholars from early Byzantine era until 
the end of Byzantine state, its characteristics, properties and of course its potential transmutation, 
within the epistemological, educational, technical and also religious context of this period. On the 
other hand, our study will mainly examine how this concept relates with medicine and the concept 
of human body in an orthodox Christian context. 


Another question is how the Byzantine scholars evaluated the alchemical practices and 
techniques, as a tool for scientific knowledge, not occult ог magic, and how this perception connected 
with the medicine. 


The above questions are important for the value of knowledge in Byzantium and also the 
relation of empirical and theoretical knowledge in historical societies, an open question for the 
history of sciences. 
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Theory and Praxis in Byzantine Uroscopy 


Uroscopy is the branch of medicine in which the contribution of the Byzantine physicians 
was the greatest: now we have a large number of works on this subject, dating from the fifth to the 
fourteenth century AD. Although writing in form of treaties favors forcibly the theoretical aspect of 
this science, it is possible to find in these texts elements of physician practice, to an extent not too 
different from the testimonies of other types, mainly iconography, which are also subject to a certain 
degree of conventionality, peculiar of the art that has expressed it. 


First, in our works we find reflected the practice and theory of Hippocratic Prognostic and 
Aphorisms. Byzantine uroscopy writers saw in Hippocrates the initiator of their science and they 
accepted with enthusiasm his views: as well the possibility of finding dead parts of the internal 
organs into the urine, as the fundamental elements of observation, Hippocrates had established 
once and for all the principles upon which the doctor should operate his urine test: color, viscosity, 
sediment, behavior over time. The construction of a more elaborate theoretical system by the 
Byzantine physicians leads to extreme consequences the statements attributed to the physician of 
Cos, but more on an exegetical basis, than on an experimental one. From this point of view the 
contribution of iatrosophical school of Alexandria was decisive, because the commentators of the 
text of Hippocrates in this Egyptian city strongly defended this author, mainly resorting to the 
letter of his statements, on which they built corollaries and implications that were pursued with 
conviction. 


However, a careful reading of these writings also provides practical information on the activity 
of Byzantine physicians in the observation of urine: the reference is primarily to the manipulation 
of the matula, and particularly to heating and agitating the liquid contained therein. These activities 
are important if you believe that the reconstruction of the environment inside the body, where the 
urine had been generated, is essential for a proper examination. Thus we find quotations of real 
byzantine laboratory experiments, based on the belief that the simple observation of the liquid, 
which has changed the status once escaped from the body, is misleading. Of course, we do not 
underestimate the reaction of those who believe that such recreating the conditions in which urine 
was formed does not play any role and that therefore deny any scientific value to this practice. 


Of course, of great interest is the mention of the authors of the testimonies gathered from 
everyday medical practice. Again we must not go overboard in searching a practical reflected in the 
clinical cases tales. As a form of literature, they have a certain degree of conventionality in which 
some elements of the narrative always return equal. But, when they are collected to test certain 
theoretical notions, they must have a degree of likelihood and plausibility for the reader such as to 
reproduce the real observations done by these physicians. 
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Quantifying Diagnosis: 
Medical Signs between Galen and Early Byzantine Medicine 


My paper is about the role of measurable medical diagnosis in some authors of the late antique 
- early Byzantine period. 


Diagnostics is one of the most enduring aspects of the Galenic legacy, with the doctrine of pulse 
in particular being taken as a standard diagnostic tool from late antiquity well into the eighteenth 
century. Galens pathological works are interspersed with clinical diagnostic observations; his 
pharmacology makes use of accurate distinctions in the grades of the active qualities; his system 
of nature relies on a theoretically-informed ‘diagnosis’ of the elementary qualities; texts such as 
Crises and Critical Days give a rationalistic account of doctrines rooted in the popular tradition and 
prominent in the Corpus Hippocraticum. Finally, in his Hippocratic commentaries he tries to quantify 
with a high degree of accuracy the semantic strength of the Hippocratic pathological descriptions, 
deploying a variety of arguments that range from judicial oratory to the Aristotelian distinction of 
‘generic’ and ‘strong’ signs (or ‘proofs’). In all his works we can recognise as evident an attempt at 
giving an exact measurement of the diagnostic signs by means of empirical experience, linguistic 
analysis, logical distinctions and theoretical deductions. More than a comprehensive theory, this is 
a flexible, dynamic notion, developed diversely according to the subject under enquiry. 


Although the measurability of diagnostic signs is regarded as one of the hallmarks of modern 
medicine, a noticeable quest for exactness can be traced in early Byzantine medical authors working 
in Galen’s wake. Authors such as Oribasius, Aetius, Alexander of Tralles and Paulus of Aegina, as 
well as Theophilus and the many other authors of uroscopic treatises, show different approaches 
to ‘quantifiable’ diagnosis where specific developments emerge from the Galenic legacy. In my 
contribution I consider whether diagnostic methods such as the analysis of pulses and urines 
became popular precisely on account of their measurability whereas others such as e.g. the analysis 
of solid excrements could not lay such a claim, and the extent of their debt to Galenic ideas. I also 
consider some theoretical assumptions of diagnostic techniques both from the physiological and 
pathological point of view, examining the conclusions we can draw, from this literary evidence, 
about the practical relevance of ‘measurable diagnosis, including the therapeutic rationale and the 
institutional role of the doctor. 
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Versions and Editions of Theophanes Nonnos’ De curatione 


Theophanes’ work De curatione is one of the major Greek medical works that has not received 
an appropriate amount of scholarly attention. The text has been edited twice, in the sixteenth and 
the late eighteenth century, and it was translated into Latin. In the mid 1980, Joseph Sonderkamp 
began to work on Theophanes, which led to the publication of an article and a book; the latter 
contains a comprehensive catalogue of all manuscripts known at the time. However, the main focus 
of the book is on another work of Theophanes. Therefore, his stemma is only of limited value, as 
some witnesses are not taken into account. But his list of manuscripts is still fairly accurate today, 
and only very few new witnesses have emerged insofar. 


Sonderkamp’s research was tragically cut short by his untimely death. Some decades later, I 
used his book, and some other resources as a basis for a new edition of De curatione. In the times of 
digitization, scans and online catalogues, the work proved much easier, and even though the sheer 
amount of manuscripts made it a rather time consuming task, it was possible to establish a stemma 
of the text. 


Today, I am going to talk about an unusual topic, namely editions, or rather versions, that 
present a completely revised text of De curatione. These versions are not being taken into account for 
my edition of the text, as they are clearly later developments. They do, however, reveal a substantial 
amount of linguistic and medical data that allows us to understand the reception of the text. 
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Substitute Drugs in Byzantine Medicine: The Question of Availability 


The practice of substituting one drug for another was known as de succedaneis (on the 
substitutes) or quid pro quo (this for that) in medieval Western Europe, abdal al-adwiya (substitution 
of drugs) in the Islamic world, and περί тоу αντιβαλλομένων (on the substituted ones) in Byzantium. 
Availability of such texts reflects a common need around the medieval Mediterranean to adapt the 
pharmacological lore to a number of contemporary conditions or priorities. The purpose in finding 
substitutes can be manifold and may be triggered by issues of availability and/or medical preference. 
While the subject of commercial availability has been raised frequently (Helena Paavilainen, 
Martin Levey, Efraim Lev, and Zohar Amar), concerns of the composers of these works other 
than commercial availability have been less pronounced (John M. Riddle, Rudolf Schmitz, Alain 
Touwaide). My aim is first to analyse texts entitled περί των αντιβαλλομένων, some of which are 
directly attributed to Galen, and to study the similarities and differences among these texts. Such a 
comparison would allow us make observations about the aims and concerns of the writers/copyists 
of this genre. Secondly, I plan to examine recipes in some practically oriented medical treatises 
(such as Paul of Nicaea and Leo the Physician), and recipe collections in hospital texts (such as the 
Mangana texts and prostagai), in which the writer recommends a number of alternative ingredients 
for a simple or compound drug (in the form of use x or y or z). The data collected from this group 
of medicinal recipes will be compared to the set of data in περί των αντιβαλλομένων in order to see 
how the texts of περί των αντιβαλλομένων, usually attributed to Galen, relate to the practical world 
of Byzantine physicians and pharmacists. 
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Before latrosofia. Therapeutic Formularies in Byzantium 


The iatrosofion is a genre in medical literature that is often considered to be typical of the 
Post-Byzantine period. In its most typical form it is presented as a medical book by Hippocrates, 
Meletios, Dioscorides and Galen that contains mostly prescriptions of remedies for a wide range of 
medical conditions. The examination of multiple Greek manuscripts with medical content dating 
back from the 6" to the 16% century has made it possible to identify numerous similar therapeutic 
manuals. The paper will present the data resulting from the survey of Greek medical manuscripts, 
both Byzantine and Post-Byzantine, and will offer some insights on the possible development(s) of 
the genre of therapeutic manuals. 
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The Introduction and Circulation of Oriental Materia Medica 
in Late Byzantium 


Pharmacology has often been considered the most dynamic part of Byzantine therapeutics. 
In particular, the late period saw the production of extensive pharmacological compilations, such 
as Nicholas Myrepsos’ Dynameron and the last two books of John Zacharias Aktouarios Medical 
Epitome, the introduction of Arabic medical texts disseminated in Greek translation, such as Ibn al- 
Jazzar's Ephodia tou Apodemountos, and a huge number of usually anonymous collections of recipes, 
the so-called iatrosophia. However, detailed studies on pharmacology are scarce; this might be partly 
due to the lack of modern critical editions of Byzantine medical texts. Thus, the place of these manuals 
in actual medical practice or the impact of transcultural influence remains largely unexplored. 


In my paper, which is based on research undertaken during a recently awarded Wellcome 
Trust funded project on late Byzantine pharmacology, I would like to explore references to newly 
introduced oriental materia medica, such as galangal, zedoary, camphor, and cubeb pepper, and 
show to what extent late Byzantine pharmacological works were influenced by other cultures, mainly 
Islamic but also from the Christian European West. Such an exploration will not only raise scholarly 
interest in a neglected area of Byzantine therapeutics, but more specifically it will contribute to 
the wider debate of knowledge transmission in the field of medieval pharmacology. On another 
level, it could help us to suggest the precise dating of various anonymous works, and discuss the 
identification of compilers and translators. I also examine references to oriental ingredients in non- 
medical late Byzantine texts, including legal and trade sources, in an attempt to determine their level 
of circulation. It is noteworthy, for example, that a special control tax, the so-called garbellatura, was 
levied on several imported ingredients in late Byzantine Constantinople. 


The above exploration ultimately raises the following questions: What is the ratio of traditional 
ingredients to newly introduced oriental substances? Were these newly available ingredients used 
to treat previously incurable diseases or were they just an index of prestige and reputation for the 
physicians and/or pharmacists providing them? Was the normally high cost of exotic ingredients 
linked to moral issues, especially as regards healthcare for the lower classes? 
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Constantinopleas a Focal Point of Amalfitan Mediterranean Trade, 
11% - 12" Centuries 


Located on important east-west and north-south trade routes, the Byzantine capital, 
Constantinople, was the most important commercial center of the Eastern Mediterranean -- Black 
Sea region. While the city attracted in large numbers foreigners and people from the provinces 
who came to buy and sell in its bustling markets, its regulations concerning the sojourn of visitors 
remained highly restrictive, at least until the third quarter of the eleventh century. 


The movement and numbers of foreign traders in Constantinople and their business transactions 
were closely monitored and tightly controlled by the city prefecture. The “people from outside 
Rome” (hoi exo Rhomes) were entitled to a limited, three-month stay in the imperial capital. Upon 
the expiration of their permit of stay, foreigners and provincials had to sell the remainder of their 
merchandise to a representative of the eparch and then leave the city. Foreigners were not allowed to 
buy and export the types of goods that were listed as ta kekolymena (‘the forbidden ones’): precious 
metals and stones, high-quality silks and other luxury goods, and strategic materials such as iron, 
copper, iron ore and timber. 


As Byzantine gold currency could not be taken out of the country, before their departure the 
foreigners ought to buy new merchandise on the money they had made, and only then embark on 
their home-bound voyage. 


Although the exact date of the Amalfitans appearance in the Constantinopolitan market is 
not known, they seem to have been the first Italians to set foot in the Byzantine capital. While the 
Amalfitans do not seem to have enjoyed such great privileges as the ones that were later granted 
to their Venetian rivals (e.g., partial or total tax exemption), they were not confined to mitata (that 
is, gated inns) or even special districts of the city. As has been noted by Vera v. Falkenhausen, the 
fact that there was no Amalfitan district in Constantinople suggests that the Amalfitans may have 
arrived in the Byzantine capital earlier than anybody else from Italy - in a time period when the 
city authorities did not consider it necessary to accommodate the growing numbers of Italians by 
settling them in special districts. Even in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Amalfitans such as the 
wealthy merchant Pantoleone de Comite Mauronis appear to have settled in any part of the city they 
liked, without having to obey any restrictions. 


The earliest written evidence of Amalfitans in Constantinople can be found in Liudprand of 
Cremonas Antapodosis. In 949, rumors spread in the city that the legitimate emperor, Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, may have been murdered by his brothers-in-law. Angry crowds gathered at 
the palace gates, demanding proof that the emperor was alive. Among those present there were 
people from the southern Campanian duchies of Amalfi and Gaeta. Probably, these Italians were 
merchants, although Liudprand does not specifically say so. About twenty years later, during his 
second visit to Constantinople, Liudprand witnessed Emperor Nicephorus Phokass naval forces 
sailing away to the Middle East, on an “Assyrian” campaign, with some of the commanding officers 
in the Byzantine navy being Amalfitans and Venetians. 
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Liudprand of Cremona does not mention the presence of Amalfitan merchants in the Byzantine 
capital in 968. Amalfitans trading with Constantinople are only mentioned in 992, in the chrysobull, 
which the emperors Basil П and Constantine VIII issued on behalf of the Venetians. While granting 
a number of privileges to Venetian merchant ships, the imperial charter makes it clear that these 
concessions apply only to Venetians carrying Venetian cargoes: any Venetian ship found to be 
carrying the wares of Amalfitans, Jews, Langobards from Bari or elsewhere would forfeit its entire 
load. As has been noted by D. Nicol, however, this cannot have been a very troublesome restriction: 
Amalfitans trading with Constantinople did so in completion - and not in co-operation - with 
Venetians. The rivalry between the two Mediterranean powerhouses, Amalfi and Venice, had a long 
history going back to the centuries that inaugurated the rise of the two cities. 


Located in remote corners, isolated from the world except by water, the two cities took 
naturally to the sea and began to build predominantly export-orientated economies as early as the 
mid-700s, quickly adapting to the role of middlemen between the East and the West. Their exports 
were somewhat similar: timber, grain, and cereals. But Venice also engaged in slave trade and the 
export of iron to the world of Islam, despite the continuous efforts of its sovereign, Byzantium, 
to ban the exports of strategic materials to the enemies of Christendom. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries, however, the Venetians definitely lagged behind the Amalfitans in their efforts to win 
the markets in the Eastern Mediterranean and Constantinople for themselves. It was only from the 
eleventh century onward that certain circumstances allowed Venice to finally overcome Amalfitan 
competition in the eastern markets. 


In the ninth and tenth centuries, Amalfi retained a determined, if at times precarious, 
independence from its larger neighbors in South Italy while still acknowledging some dependence 
on Byzantium, largely as a means of protection against the aggression of the Langobard princes. The 
Byzantine re-conquest of South Italy in the latter part of the ninth century resulted in the weakening 
of the Muslim attacks from Sicily and North Africa. The beginning of the tenth century marked a 
significant change in southern Italy, with regard both to its internal stability and also to its relative 
freedom from external threat. From ca. AD 900 onwards, the political structures of southern Italy 
remained, more or less, in equilibrium, which had a beneficial effect on the development of Amalfi, 
Gaeta and Naples, in spite of the fact that each of them was only one city with a small dependent 
territory. Given the fact how limited their hinterlands were their economies were largely dependent 
on overseas trade. 


Entrepreneurial freedom and an almost complete lack of regulations regarding ship ownership 
were among the main factors that contributed to the rapid growth of Amalfitan trade. For example, 
while a sea captain in Naples had to have a special registration of his ship as well as a license to 
sail (Lat. licentia navigandi) in order to engage in overseas trade, no such regulations existed in 
neighboring Amalfi. Amalfitan ship owners, who - in most cases - appear to have been sea captains 
and merchants as well, were not subject to any restrictions regarding ship ownership or overseas 
trade. As a result, in the ninth through the eleventh century, it was Amalfi's liberal regime at home 
that helped the Amalfitan traders achieve success abroad. 


Because the exports of Amalfi were almost identical with the exports of Byzantine South Italy, 
the Amalfitans could not go directly to Byzantium. Instead, they would go to the North-African 
markets first; from there, they would sail to Alexandria and Cairo; eventually, with the commodities 
they had acquired in Egypt, they would show up in Constantinople. From the Byzantine capital, they 
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would go back to Italy, selling, as is shown by Liber Pontificalis and other sources, luxury textiles, 
sacred vessels, incense, and spices in the markets of Rome and the rest of central and southern Italy. 
This long trade route encompassing the coasts of North Africa, Egypt, some of the South Aegean 
islands, Constantinople, Dyrrachium on the Adriatic and parts of Italy, has been described by A. O. 
Citarella as “the triangular route of Amalfitan commerce”. Knowing that the sailing season in the 
Mediterranean lasted only about seven to seven and a half months per year, we may surmise that it 
took a minimum of two, or maybe even three, years for an Amalfitan to complete the journey and 
return home. The evidence of the Amalfitan commerce with Byzantium and the Arabs is mostly 
drawn from sources, the earliest of which were written in the tenth century. Before that, the written 
evidence is rather thin. 


Amalfitan trade received a boost in 966 from a peace treaty between Byzantium and Fatimid 
Egypt. Amalfi, whose dependence on Byzantium was only notional, seized the moment to expand 
its franchise and opened a trade post in Cairo. By the late tenth century, Amalfi had carved out a 
position as a valued business partner for emperors, caliphs, and popes, with outposts at the opposite 
ends of the Mediterranean. 


While, in their voyages to the North African coast, Egypt and Constantinople the Amalfitans 
stuck to the sea, on their way back, that is, from Constantinople to Italy, they traveled by sea and 
land, loading and re-loading their goods on pack animals and boats. Thus, on their way from 
Constantinople to Dyrrachium on the Adriatic, Amalfitans traveled along the ancient Via Egnatia; 
upon crossing the sea, they continued their journey, following the overland route that linked 
Bari (or Brindisi) via Melfi to southern Campania; from there they travelled to Rome via Naples, 
Gaeta and Terracina. In an 1162 Venetian document, it is recommended that, on their way from 
Constantinople to Italy, the Venetians too should use that route because it seemed to be best suited 
to the needs of merchants who carry light but valuable goods. 


The charters from Amalfi make it clear that, before setting out on a long journey, the Amalfitans 
were keen on taking care of legal matters that they felt should not be left unsettled: e.g., inheritance, 
transfer or sale of property, etc. Some documents authorize relatives or friends to take care of certain 
things in the mariner’s absence. The phraseology in that kind of charters tends to be rather obscure 
with regard to the destination of the man’s journey and the nature of his cargo: it is said the absentee 
“will be at sea” (esse ad navigandum) or “will be away from this country, unable to come here” (esse 
foris de istam terram, non posse hic venire). One comes across similar phrases in the documents that 
were compiled, in the same time period, in other South-Italian cities as well: e.g., Gaeta, Salerno, Bari, 
Barletta, and Brindisi. Obviously, the shippers and traders who were clustered in that part of the Italian 
peninsula shared in the same mentality while the local notaries shared in the same legal culture. 


Itis hard to tell at what point in time Amalfitan traders began to be granted permanent residence 
in the Byzantine capital. There is no evidence of how they lived in Constantinople in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. In that time period, merchants did not write about themselves. Neither did 
they act as sponsors of intellectuals who might have penned descriptions of the foreign merchants’ 
ways of life in Byzantium. But by the end of the tenth century the Amalfitans seem to have been 
actively exploiting their Byzantine connections in order to establish spiritual centers of their own in 
Byzantium. Thus, the Amalfitan monastery on Mount Athos was founded around 985 or 990 and 
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soon became a center of literary activity, standing in close contact to Monte Cassino. In the eleventh 
century, the Amalfitans had their own church, Santa Maria de Latina, built in Constantinople in an 
unspecified location. 


Some modern scholars (e.g., P. Magdalino, A. Ducellier, and M. Balard) argue that, even though 
no Byzantine emperor may not have issued a chrysobull for the Amalfitans in Constantinople, 
there was an Amalfitan colony in the Perama district along the Golden Horn, with workshops, 
warehouses, shops, and a church in it. 


Toward the middle of the eleventh century wealthy Italian merchants residing in Constantinople 
took an interest in the arts and began to sponsor translations of hagiographical texts from Greek 
into Latin. Thus, the well-known writer and translator Giovanni d’Amalfi lived and worked in the 
home of “the noblest Lupino, son of seigneur Sergio’, in Constantinople. Lupino was a wealthy 
merchant, belonging to the influential Amalfitan family de comite Mauronis. In the 1060s and 1070s, 
his residence served as the focal point of meetings of the Amalfitan diaspora in the imperial capital. 


Another member of the same influential Amalfitan family was the above-mentioned wealthy 
merchant Pantoleone. He resided in Constantinople and was conferred upon the high imperial 
rank of hypatus (i.e., consul), and later - dishypatus. Thanks to his connections and his immense 
wealth, Pantoleone was capable of acting as a diplomatic and cultural mediator between east and 
west: in the wake of the 1054 schism, he tried to patch up the relations between Constantinople 
and Rome. Also, he endeavored to create an anti-Norman coalition, to liberate South Italy from 
the Sicilian Normans. When the last Langobard prince of Salerno, Gisulf II (1052-1077), visited 
Constantinople in 1062, he took with him the bishop of Palestrina and the archbishop of Salerno. 
The party stayed at the patrician home of Pantoleone in the Byzantine capital and the rich house 
aroused the jealousy of Gisulf. 


Last but not least, in the 1060s and 1070s Pantoleone ordered a number of bronze doors, which 
were built in Constantinople and then sent to Italy. Well-known are the doors in Amalfi, Atrani, 
Monte Cassino, Rome, and Venice. The transportation costs were covered by Pantoleones father, 
Mauro - himself a wealthy Amalfitan merchant who was known for his founding of churches and 
hospitals in Amalfi, Antioch, and Jerusalem. In 1061, a certain Constantine, who was an Amalfitan 
citizen and a distant relative of Pantoleone’s, became an imperialis hypatus et protospatharius. The de 
Maurone family played an important role not only in the economic and political relations between 
Amalfi and Byzantium but also in the transmission of Byzantine culture to Italy. 


After the Norman conquest of Amalfi in 1073 contacts with Byzantium continued, but the 
Amalfitans were soon superseded by the Venetians. The chrysobull, which Alexios Komnenos 
issued for the Venetians in 1082, envisaged that the cathedral of St. Mark in Venice was to receive 
three gold coins every year from each of the establishments owned by merchants from Amalfi 
in Constantinople and the empire. The Amalfitan traders, who had long been established in 
Constantinople and who had been singled out as competitors in 992, were now classed as tribute- 
paying subordinates to Venice. With its overseas trade entirely based on private initiative, from the 
last quarter of the eleventh century onwards Amalfi began to lose the competition with Venice, 
Pisa and Genoa. Amalfi’s franchise gradually eroded and slipped into Venetian hands. In Italy and 
elsewhere, the old aristocratic families from Amalfi began to play a lesser role in societal matters 
and trade. 
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Members of the wealthy de Maurone family, however, continued to serve as mediators between 
Byzantium and the West throughout most of the twelfth century. During the first thirty years of that 
century, in Constantinople there were several de Maurones who were bearers of such high-ranking 
imperial titles as kouropalatai and protonobilissimoi. In 1163, a certain Landolfo de Maurone went 
on a Byzantine diplomatic mission to Laodicea and Syria. In the twelfth century, another Amalfitan, 
Mauro Iactavecte de Leone comite, also rose to the rank of an imperial protospatharius. Other 
Amalfitans who are known to have acted as intermediaries between Byzantium and the West were 
Maur, Bishop of Amalfi, and the judge Musco. In September 1108, an agreement between Alexios 
Komnenos and Bohemund was drafted; the document closes with Bohemond’s solemn oath to fulfill 
the provisions of the agreement, and was witnessed by Bishop Maur, who had come as papal legate 
to Alexios Komnenos, and a few other Italian clerics and crusaders. In 1111, the Amalfitan judge 
Musco acted as an intermediary in the signature of the first trade agreement between Byzantium and 
Pisa; in 1112 Musco was appointed papal legate in Constantinople by Pope Pascal II (1099-1118). 


The Byzantines made a clear distinction between the Amalfitans, on the one hand, and the rest 
of the Italians who were generally referred to as either “Franks” or “Latins”, on the other. Emperor 
Constantine Porhyrogenitus (913-959), in his treatises De Cerimoniis and De Administrando 
Imperio, makes a special reference to Amalfi. The vita of St. Athanasius the Athonite (written ca. 
1025) mentions the control on boats as a key to the control of commercial activities their ownership 
made possible; Amalfitans are excluded from the restriction on sailing beyond Thessalonika and 
Ainos, a city in eastern Thrace. Finally, when describing the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Fourth Crusade (1204), Niketas Choniates says that, of all the foreigners residing in the city at that 
point in time, it was the Amalfitans, the Venetians and the Pisans who were best acquainted with 
the Roman ways of life. 


As we have seen, while in the late eleventh and the twelfth century trade between Amalfi and 
Constantinople may have dwindled, Amalfitans of noble extraction continued to play a significant 
role as intermediaries between Byzantium and the rest of the medieval world. 
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Métal, bois et vin en Italie méridionale aux VI*- VIE siècles : 
production et trafic 


Les possessions byzantines de l'Italie méridionale évoluent sans cesse à partir de la fin du УГ 
siécle, lorsque le duché de Bénévent et la majeure partie de la Pouille sont conquis par les Lombards. 
Lactuelle Calabre, est longuement disputée : entièrement occupée, à l'exception de quelques ilots 
entourant les ports fortifiés, elle est reconquise par Constant II qui organise en duché. Celle-ci 
est ancrée administrativement à la Sicile, dont elle est économiquement complémentaire et avec 
laquelle elle entretient détroits rapports. Après la mort de l'empereur, la Lucanie et la plaine de 
Sibari sont envahies par Bénévent et la frontière lombarde se fixe provisoirement à la hauteur de 
l'isthme de Catanzaro, mais la reconquête byzantine, bien que progressive, est rapide et reporte la 
limite de la domination impériale sur le cours du Crati. 


étude de la partie « continentale » du dominium byzantin en Italie méridionale aux VI°-VII° 
siécles a été négligée au profit de la Sicile ou du nord de la péninsule, mais les récentes recherches en 
archéologie, numismatique et sigillographie ont contribué à combler les lacunes de sources écrites 
extrémement rares quelles ont en outre incité à reconsidérer, renouvelant l'image de cette région 
dans une période longtemps considérée comme obscure et vide. 


Les hauts reliefs de la Calabre, Apennin au nord-ouest, Sila à lest et Serre/Aspromonte au sud 
sont le cadre d'une riche économie forestiére et renferment des aires métalliféres ; s'y ajoutent de 
nombreux coteaux favorables à la vigne et quelques plaines et plateaux céréaliers. De plus la longueur 
des cótes ouvre largement la région sur les deux parties de la Méditerranée : le versant tyrrhénien 
participe aux échanges économiques et culturels du bassin occidental tandis que le littoral ionien est 
intégré à la sphère maritime de l'Adriatique, dont il porte d’ailleurs le nom. Les relations avec l'Orient, 
devenues prépondérantes au V° siècle, sont largement renforcées par la conquête justinienne, avant 
que les succés carolingiens au nord puis l'attaque de la Sicile au début du IX* siécle nobligent pour 
un temps les forces byzantines à se tourner vers l'ile. 


La prospérité économique de l'Italie méridionale se maintint jusqu'à la fin du VII siècle : 
malgré la perte de la riche vallée du Crati, puis de la plaine de Sibari, la production agricole et 
industrielle ne fut guére entachée par les guerres, car elle était concentrée dans les vastes massae 
pontificales épargnées par les Lombards, ou bien se trouvait à l'abri dans le saltus et le sud de la 
région, tót récupéré par Constantinople. Les frontiéres linéaires étaient d'ailleurs remplacées par 
de vastes zones de contacts : si l'on excepte les moments de crise provoquée par les deux vagues 
lombardes, rien ne faisait obstacle à la circulation des individus, des sauf-conduits étant par ailleurs 
accordés aux marchands. Les opérations militaires se limitaient à la reprise périodique de villes 
côtières par les flottes byzantines : au total l'histoire politique intervint surtout dans la direction et 
la nature des échanges, sans les entraver. 
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D'après les sources écrites et archéologiques les gisements metalliferes variés et abondants, 
dont l'exploitation est encore bien attestée à l'époque normande, constituaient la richesse et l'intérêt 
de la Calabre : l'or et l'argent de méme que le fer, le cuivre et l'étain, étaient thésaurisés après réduction 
et affinage, ou transformés en produits manufacturés à des fins commerciales. Hormis les mines du 
nord-ouest, définitivement annexées par le duché de Bénévent au УГ siècle, trois aires métallifères 
étaient alors exploitées et àprement disputées entre Lombards et Byzantins. Largent de Longobucco, 
cité seulement au ХП“ siècle, alimentait déjà l'orfèvrerie de la Grande Grèce et semble avoir été extrait 
depuis sans interruption : l'entretien des puits et galeries de mines comme le fonctionnement des 
fours expliquent, avec l'exploitation intensive du bois et de la poix par l'empire romain, l'épuisement 
des foréts au nord du massif de la Sila. 


La vallée du Savuto était déjà réputée, au VIF siècle avant JC, pour ses gisements de cuivre et 
d'argent, mais aussi détain, métal qui alimentait depuis l'Antiquité tardive les fours de bronzier de 
Reggio. Le métal y était travaillé à l'époque romaine sur le promontoire de Pian della Tirena, qui abritait 
dans l'Antiquité tardive la statio de Temesa, siège d'un évéché rural à lembouchure du fleuve. Enfin des 
gisements dor et d'argent étaient exploités dans la chaine des Serre depuis le début du VT siécle. 


Aprés une période d'accumulation des richesses par les églises locales et par l'aristocratie 
foncière, phénoméne qui culmina au milieu du VI° siècle, la guerre gréco-gothique et la première 
invasion lombarde provoquent, notamment par le biais de rangons, un vaste mouvement de 
redistribution des terres, des esclaves et des biens mobiliers, dont les ministeria ecclésiastiques, 
argent et vases sacrés de métal précieux ou d’ambre. Lélite laïque investit aussi dans les bijoux, faciles 
à emporter en cas de fuite et désormais ensevelis avec elle. 


Le VIF siècle est une phase essentielle pour l'histoire des métaux et du trafic méditerranéen. 
Les guerres incessantes de la première moitié du siècle, à lest de l'Empire comme en Italie, sont 
désastreuses à plusieurs égards : elles entrainent la perte de districts miniers comme en Silicie, 
Thrace et Anatolie et celle des greniers de la capitale, ceux d'Égypte, puis d'Ifriqiya aprés 597, et le 
coüt des opérations militaires provoque une crise financiére. Les métaux précieux circulaient alors 
de lest vers l'Italie, subsides exceptionnels comme lor envoyé par la famille impériale pour le rachat 
de nobiles calabrais ruinés ou soldes des troupes en partie stockées aux Latran. L'intérét suscité par 
les métaux précieux et les grains de l'Italie méridionale inversa le mouvement : le second quart du 
VIF siècle y fut marqué par une radicalisation du prélèvement foncier en or, grace à l'excellent niveau 
de monétarisation local et la récession de léconomie monétaire, générale à partir de Constant II, y 
resta limitée, retardant ainsi l'introduction de la sunone. 


Plusieurs solutions soffraient aux autorités byzantines : sous Heraclius, l'or des impóts du sud 
de la péninsule fut utilisé pour payer fonctionnaires et soldats et on importa en masse de vieux 
folles de bronze stockés dans la capitale qui furent contremarqués pour acheter tout le blé sicilien, 
grâce à une sorte de coemptio ou achat réquisitionnel. Même si l’île suffit alors à ravitailler la capitale 
oü la population avait diminué et méme si l'Afrique du nord envoyait encore alors du blé en Italie, 
cette ponction massive n'aurait pas manqué de provoquer à son tour à Rome une crise frumentaire 
génératrice de révoltes. Les massae calabraises furent donc mises à contribution, ce qui renforca le 
volume du trafic tyrrhénien en direction de l'Italie centrale : la céréaliculture y avait été intensifiée 
jusqu'à se hisser au УГ siècle en tête des productions de la province ; l'occupation prolongée du nord 
du duché poussa ensuite à développer plus au sud ce secteur agricole. 
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Ladministration impériale, qui se substituait aux services bien rôdés des massae ecclésiastiques 
et laïques, dut alors improviser, ce qui explique l'apparition, en 652-654, d'un Kommerkion Sikelias, 
chargé dorganiser des entrepôts et l'acheminement des grains : diverses solutions furent adoptées 
pour le fret, dont des contrats passés avec des armateurs privés, parfois capitaines de leurs propres 
navires ; de méme les róles des impóts furent revus. 


Constant II opta pour la reconquête de l'Italie méridionale qui cumulait avantages stratégiques, 
matiéres premiéres et ressources vivriéres. Il récupéra à Rome pour les refondre le bronze des 
statues et des tuiles de lex-Panthéon, puis les ministeria des églises ; il sefforga de développer et 
garantir pour le futur l'extraction et la fusion de métaux, l'or calabrais tout d'abord, qui ravitaillait 
l'atelier monétaire de Syracuse où la frappe fut intensifiée, mais aussi l'étain et le cuivre. Il reconquit 
les mines de l'extrême sud qu'il protégea en y « refondant » des kastra urbains : lor des Serre était 
acheminé via la vallée des Salines vers Reggio, dont ce trafic assura la richesse au moins jusqu'au X* 
siecle, et vers l'ile. Dans la composition des monnaies siciliennes entrent en effet deux qualités dor, 
dont l'une était fournie par la Calabre, qui a méme pu en expédier à Constantinople. 


Les deux autres districts miniers étaient tout aussi intéressants : Romuald Г" sempara de 
l'argent du Savuto puis, dans les années 680, de Longobucco, pour alimenter la frappe des siliques 
à Bénévent. Mais les deux zones furent rapidement reconquises par les autorités impériales et 
défendues par des glacis fortifiés : au nord, le puissant phrourion de Thurii constituait, avec le 
nouveau kastron de Rossano, un barrage face à la plaine lombarde de Sibari. À l'autre extrémité du 
bassin des fleuves Crati et Savuto, les mines étaient protégées par deux « grandes enceintes perchées », 
retranchements typiques du VIT siécle, qui furent aménagées à Temesa et sur le promontoire voisin 
d'Amantea ; cette dernière, comme Rossano, fut promue siège épiscopal dés le début du VIII siècle. 
Le site de Temesa, évoque létablissement métallurgique égyptien de Bir Umm Fawakhir, hauteur 
défendue uniquement par la raideur de ses pentes et deux postes de garde. 


Ces entreprises étaient donc contrôlées par l'état, comme l'atelier de Reggio, spécialisé dans 
la confection des armes et des piéces d'armures, activité alimentée par les gisements de cuivre des 
flancs méridionaux de l'Aspromonte et par létain du Savuto ; il s'agissait à l'origine d'un four de 
bronzier fiscal du littoral, replié à l'intérieur des murs de la ville au VIT siécle. La refonte du bronze 
pouvait également alimenter la frappe des folles en Sicile, mais selon le Liber Pontificalis, Constant II 
entendaient les expédier à Constantinople ; les navires furent cependant interceptés par les Arabes 
qui les dirigerent vers Alexandrie. Cette attaque, quel quen ait été le moment exact, neut sans doute 
pas lieu, mais elle est révélatrice des besoins de Constantinople et des Arabes, ces derniers achetant 
peut-étre dés cette époque du fer et du bronze en Italie méridionale. Enfin des mines de calcopyrite, 
souvent associées aux précédentes, parsemaient aussi les flancs de l'Apennin au nord de l'isthme de 
Catanzaro, oü le minerai de fer était réduit dans les établissements fortifiés de Tiriolo et Scolacium. 
Les mines et l'armement sont trés présents dans la vie de saint Pancrace de taormina, hagiographie 
de la fin du VIIF siécle qui utilise une trame événementielle du siécle précédent : l'acte codifié de 
fondation d'une ville y commence par la fortification du praitórion, citadelle et arsenal. 


Mais dans la zone de riches villae du sud-est, mines et bas-fourneaux, divisés en petites unités 
dispersées, étaient sans doute aussi gérés par les possessores et, une fois prélevée la taxe, alimentaient 
des ateliers dorfévres. On y fabriquait des fibules discoidales d'argent recouvertes de feuilles dor, 
des boucles doreilles à pendentifs coniques d'argent et des fibules de bronze qui circulaient dans 
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toute l'aire adriatique, depuis la Sicile jusqu'à la Pouille et en Dalmatie. Prisées de la nouvelle élite 
de fonctionnaires et de l'élite locale en voie d'hellénisation pour ses motifs religieux orientalisants, 
les bratteate étaient commercialisées par les colonies de marchands hébreux et orientaux, assez 
nombreuses sur la cóte adriatique. 


Toujours au УП“ siècle, l'économie de la guerre et de la fortification stimula deux autres 
trafics liés à lexploitation du bois et à lélevage. Léquipement des milites était en bonne partie assuré 
par les annonocapitae, unités fiscales correspondant à l'armement d'un soldat, avec sans doute 
aussi la fourniture de chevaux. Ceux-ci étaient élevés depuis le V° siècle dans le saltus au sud de 
l'isthme de Catanzaro et ravitaillaient traditionnellement la cavalerie des armées. Des corvées de 
transports étaient aussi exigées des contribuables pour la construction des murs denceinte : elles 
concernaient surtout de chariots tirés par des attelages de boeufs. Méme si la pression fiscale sétait 
considérablement accrue sous Constant II, les impóts ne devaient cependant pas couvrir tous les 
besoins de l'armée : d'importants dégrévements furent consentis au patrimoine pontifical dans les 
années 686-688. 


Enfin les troncs de haute futaie étaient expédiés depuis la chaine apenninique et la Sila vers 
Rome pour la reconstruction - fréquente - des grandes basiliques et dans toute la province lors 
des campagnes de fortification qui se succédérent à un rythme séculaire à partir du VI° siècle. Les 
foréts alimentérent surtout les arsenaux en bois et en poix, quand Constant II décida de construire 
une flotte locale pour contrer les Lombards et les Arabes ; il utilisa les nauticationes, qui obligeaient 
certains établissements à financer et réaliser un certain nombre de navires en fournissant les 
matériaux, le savoir-faire de leurs architectes et la main d'œuvre, ainsi que les équipages. 


La vigne couvrait de vastes surfaces, les prélévements légers de l'annone ayant incité les 
possessores-negotiatores à intensifier la production de vin et d'amphores et à investir les fonds 
amassés gráce au saltus dans le commerce au long cours : les amphores Keay LII calabraises ont été 
retrouvées dans toute la Méditerranée et constituent, à Rome et Ostie, 2596 des conteneurs vinaires 
au VI° siècle, ce qui représente les versements fiscaux et sans doute un apport du commerce privé. 
La papauté qui gérait l'approvisionnement de Rome en blé et en vin, continua à ravitailler la ville 
aprés la suppression de l'annone civique en 619 : le pourcentage de denrées prélevées sur son impót 
pour la ville était négocié annuellement avec le fisc impérial. La production des massae pontificales 
du versant tyrrhénien et de la Sicile continua à étre drainée pour étre réexpédiée vers Ostie. 


Lextermination de lélite fonciére laique désorganisa en revanche une partie de la chaine 
production, au sud-est du Bruttium et mit sans doute fin au commerce de vin à longue distance, 
tandis qu'un nouveau réseau de distribution fiscal se mettait en place, les amphores étant distribuées 
aux fonctionnaires impériaux et aux unités militaires stationnées dans les forteresses, grandes 
enceintes perchées ou kastra urbains, jusquau nord-ouest de la péninsule. Les keay LII furent 
remplacées par des amphores « globulaires », imitées de manière significative des « Late Roman 2 » 
orientales, qui circulaient dans tout l'empire aux VII-VIII siècles ; leur capacité, de 25 à 30 litres, 
pourrait correspondre à la ration de vin mensuelle d'un soldat dans le cadre de l'annone de la fin 
du VI° siècle. De nouveaux fours fonctionnérent à proximité des grandes villes (Otrante, Crotone, 
Locres) et la viticulture se maintint dans les chöria des zones les mieux protégées ; la production 
diminua et, pour des raisons de commodité, les autorités impériales utilisérent toujours plus le vin 
fiscal pour les besoins locaux. 
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Létat trouvait plus commode de laisser aux propriétaires la charge de la coemptio en cas 
d’adaeratio, ainsi que celle du transport des denrées fiscales : le pape disposait de sa propre flotte et 
utilisait celles des patrons de navires endettés ou commendati. Le paysage còtier devait étre encore 
très animé au VIF siècle, avec un cabotage actif entre les petits ancrages situés à l'embouchure de 
cours d'eau souvent encore navigables et qui se prétaient en tout cas au flottage du bois, avec des zones 
de portage en amont pour le bois. L'espace tyrrhénien était tourné vers Rome et le nord de l'Italie, 
ou étaient convoyés troncs d'arbres, grains et amphores ; le trongon septentrional, plat et commode, 
de la route cótiére permettait aux convois maritimes et terrestres de cheminer parallélement. Vers 
le sud les cótes des massae de Tropea et de Nicotera étaient également jalonnées détablissements 
dont certains produisaient des conserves de poisson pour lexportation. Reggio, grand port des 
échanges avec la Sicile, assurait le relai entre les deux bassins de la Méditerranée ; tous les voyageurs 
et les marchandises y transitaient jusqu'à la fin du VIF siècle. Le versant oriental de la Calabre 
était pleinement inséré dans le fructueux commercial de l'Adriatique : les navires de gros tonnages 
byzantins mouillaient, avec quelques éclipses, dans les ports fortifiés de Crotone, Tarente et Otrante, 
dont le trafic se maintint. 


En conclusion, au-delà des objectifs stratégiques, les efforts consentis par Constantinople 
pour se maintenir en Italie méridionale étaient dus à la conscience qu'avaient les empereurs de 
l'importance des ressources naturelles du Salento et de la Calabre, gráce au maintien d'une réelle 
prospérité. Léconomie de guerre créa au VII siècle, dans le bassin oriental de la Méditerranée, un 
nouveau courant orienté douest en est, qui concernaient les métaux et les grains ; en retour arrivaient 
des fonctionnaires, des troupes ainsi que la vaisselle et les amphores. Les rapports commerciaux 
avec l'Afrique, qui envoyait vin, huile et grains étaient aussi intenses ; denrées et objets de métal, de 
céramique et de verre circulaient dans toute la région. 


Le УШ“ siècle marqua une césure : la crise démographique culmina avec la dernière vague de 
la peste de Justinien et les habitats cótiers dispararurent. Avec le début des expéditions sarrasines sur 
les cótes, les kastra achevérent de se retirer sur les premieres hauteurs. Les échanges interrégionaux 
furent désormais tournés vers la Campanie, la Sicile et la Méditerranée orientale et les ressources 
agricoles furent affectées au plus pres. 
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Economic Relations between the Norman Kingdom of Sicily 
and the Byzantine Empire, 1130-1194 


The Norman Kingdom of Sicily (1130-1189) was one of the richest kingdoms of the Latin West. 
But the wealth of the Norman kings was not simply a matter of legend. It was real. The Normans 
epitomized Mediterranean culture and trade, knitting a kingdom that, as the Mediterranean itself, 
connected Africa, Europe, and the East. At its height the civilization of Norman Italy and Sicily was 
a remarkable combination of Greek, Arab, and Latin cultures. The founder of the Regno, Roger II 
(1130-1154) had not only acquired large wealth through his royal patrimony but also through his 
military campaigns and their financial rewards. For example, gold and silver were gained through 
the campaigns in Greece in 1147. His reign of more than four decades saw the birth of a great 
trading empire. Recognizing the importance of North African trade, he conquered several cities on 
the coastline of Ifrigya and challenged the naval supremacy of the North African, Muslim states in 
the Mediterranean. Sicily’s geographic location at the centre of the Mediterranean, royal monopolies 
over wheat-, salt- and silk-trade and the overall state control on tax-collection have also influenced 
the economy of the Norman Kingdom. 


In Byzantium, the Komnenian period of (1081-1185) was an era of social and economic 
growth. The archaeological record registers a considerable growth in Byzantine glassmaking and 
ceramics production, with provincial centres such as Corinth and Thebes showing a sustained 
intensification of production from the late eleventh century through the twelfth. 12 c. Written 
sources bear testimony to extensive trading of ordinary foodstuffs within the Empire. Venetian 
documents illustrate that in Manuel’s reign (1143-1180) agricultural surpluses were sold to Italian 
merchants for resale elsewhere in the Empire and likely abroad. 


While Manuel I was busy preparing for the arrival of the armies of the Second Crusade (1147- 
1149), Roger II of Sicily took the opportunity to plunder the Aegean. The coastal regions of the 
Balkans were never adequately defended against maritime raids, and Manuel's removal of troops to 
guard the road into Constantinople left the coastal regions more vulnerable than ever. 


In the summer of 1147, Roger captured Corfu and raided Thebes and Corinth. It is well known 
that after capturing Thebes and Corinth Roger II deported many of romanoi silk workers to his 
capital, Palermo, obviously because his royal workshop could not produce the high-quality silks 
manufactured by the greek and jewish artisans. Indeed King Roger II of Sicily was clearly aware of 
the importance of the silk industry in Western Byzantium and of the high quality of its products. 
Even his silk cape, later used as coronation mantle, was made of a silk of Byzantine or Muslim 
origin (Among productions open to various influences, oriental in particular, a style specific to the 
Norman period is clearly identifiable in the finery of the mantle of state of Roger П (1133-1134), 
preserved in Vienna as one of the treasures of the old Holy Roman Empire). 
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His successor, William I (1154-1166), refused to repatriate them when he concluded a peace 
agreement with Emperor Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180) in the year of 1158. A letter of Hugo 
Falcandus, dated 1190, lists several types of Byzantine silks produced in that workshops, all of which 
bear Greek names: amita, dimita, triamita, examita, diarodon, diapisti, etc. Aditionally, we will 
present some intresting evidences for silk trade in East Mediterranean: 1/ after 1147 some Jewish 
silk workers from Egypt joined the labor force in Thebes, in addition to Byzantine artisans. Jewish 
emigration from Egypt to Thebes is suggested by a Geniza letter written somewhat earlier, around 
1 135; 2/ according to the Arab geographer al-Idrisi the manufacturing of silks ceased in Palermo, 
between 1139 and 1154; so was there a lack of silk workers in the Mediterranean during 12" c.? 
However, Jewish traveler Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Thebes around 1160 noticed that the local 
silk industry had speedily recovered after that event and was again producing high-grade silks on a 
large scale (Jacoby 2004, 197-240). 


The Mediterranean silk-trade undoubtedly played a major role in the transmission in particular 
of Byzantine influence to the West. Not only were the silks economic and political pawns on the 
Mediterranean stage, but they provided perpetual scope for direct cultural and religious intercourse 
between Byzantium and her Western allies. It is remarkable that by the 125 century there was an 
international style of silk weaving in the Mediterranean, so that Islamic and Byzantine workshops 
were producing similar silks. At that point, one might expect the West to have acquired an equal 
number of Byzantine and Islamic silks (later Norman silks) from markets centred in Constantinople, 
Palermo, Fustat and Trebizond. For example, Goitein has concluded from more than 1200 letters 
of Jewish traders, that between the eleventh and twelfth century in general, most cloth was traded 
across these principle areas. 


But why were the Sicilian kings so interested in silk production? Was this yet another of their 
attempts to mimic Byzantine imperial practices in trade and economic domination? 


In the Norman period, luxury pottery was one of the rare items to circulate in vast quantities 
over great distances, and, after importing eastern models, Norman Italy in turn began to export 
them. In the early 12" century, a fair proportion of the pottery used in the Mezzogiorno was 
imported from the Byzantine or Moslem East. These were notably luxury ceramics with designs that 
were passed on by the workshops of Sicily (Piazza Armerina, Agrigento, Cefalu), which remained 
an area of intensive production during the Norman rule. The most refined pieces were also used for 
the architectonic decoration of churches and palaces where geometrical polychrome compositions 
made copious use of this material during the Norman period, here again copying models taken 
from Eastern civilizations. 


More important for the economic relations between the Norman Kingdom of Siciliy and 
the Byzantine Empire was phenomenon of gift exchange (Traviani 2001, 179-196): important 
examples of cultural and economic exchanges can be seen in works of art and power in Norman 
Italy. Roger II was tolerant of other religions and cultures and issued laws in different languages, 
such as Arabic, Latin, and Greek, depending on which community he was addressing.19 He also 
kept Muslim officials in his administration to help keep continuity within the administration from 
the previous Islamic rule. The court of Roger II was highlycosmopolitan, as evident by the presence 
of an Arab geographer, who was commissioned by Roger II to create a map of the world, Arab 
poets, who sang praise of Roger II, the famous Byzantine theologian, monk Filagato da Cerami, 
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and Nilo Doxopatres, who had been a deacon of Hagia Sophia. The palace workshop of Roger II 
employed Arab, Greek, and Jewish artisans. Although the religious practices during the Norman 
reign were distinctly Latin, Roger wanted to emulate the kings of Byzantium. During the rule 
of Roger II, his coins and seals were based onthe images of previous Byzantine Emperors. He 
petitioned to the Byzantine Emperor for a Byzantine princess to be his bride, and he fashioned 
the culture of his court on the model of the Byzantine state. The Cappella Palatina, Cathedral of 
Cefalu, the Church of the Martorana, and the Cathedral and Cloister of Monreale display the 
mixing of cultures in Sicily through architectural style and ornamentation. These four sites, some 
of the best preserved in Sicily, are most fitting to demonstrate the concept of cultural complexity 
through their form and decoration. The four sites discussed were commissioned by the Norman 
kings of Sicily, Roger II and William П, but were produced by craftsmen from the varied cultures: 
mosaicists from Byzantium, artists from Greece, and craftsmen from North Africa combine their 
artistic traditions in the four royally commissioned structures. Yet, in the context of a society made 
up of several cultures, Byzantine art flourished in Sicily well into the twelfth century. Bearing the 
marks of Orthodoxy, the Normans’ earliest Roman Catholic churches, featuring mosaic icons and 
other Byzantine elements, look more Eastern than Western. Althougt most luxury part: the mosaics 
have similar counterparts only within the Byzantine world. On the othe hand, there are other, litlle 
known exapmles of Byzantine-Norman trade, cultural relations and pilgrimage: 1/ Glass ampulla 
used as a reliquary to contain the blood of St. Demetrius from Sirmio, martyr of Salonika. Nowadays 
empty (Palermo, Trésor de la Chapelle Palatine); 2/ glass ampulla used as a reliquary to contain De 
liquore capitis S. Caterine (Palermo, Trésor de la Chapelle Palatine); 3/ walnut rectangular box, 
ivory plated, with phytomorphic patterned squares, sliding closure and handle. Probably Byzantine 
art. Supposed from the 12% c. (Palermo, Palazzo dei Normanni); 4/ plated box of parallelepiped 
shape, ivory plated, with carved figures into panels, circled by a frame of rosettes gripped in carved 
rounds, probably 11-12" c.; 5/ reliquary in embossed and incised silver holds the relics of the ap. 
Matthew (the inscription names Abbot Didier of Montecassino as having commissioned the work, 
and its intended recipient, a Roman noble belonging to the Frangipani family). The ornamentations 
Byzantine and Islamic influences confirm the place and time of its production, southern Italy at the 
beginning of the period of Norman domination (Rome, chiesa dei Santi Cosma e Damiano); 6/ seal 
affixed to a deed of Roger II concerning privileges granted to a certain Ursus. The lead seal is a direct 
descendant of the bulls in use in the Eastern Empire (Byzantium). The deed is dated Messina, 3 
November 1144; 7/ Cross-shaped reliquaries. The first on the left is constituted by two cross-shaped 
valves with hinges, that, when closed, give shape to the recipient of the wooden relic. One of the two 
parts of the second (made of wood) is missing (fig. 1-8). 


Furthermore, the Normans had a trimetallic system, with many denominations - almost the 
same like Byzantines coinage. The fame of the Byzantine and Islamic gold coins remained alive, 
and it is seen by the design and the legend of the tari: mainly cuffic and chrisitan mixture (IC 
XC NI KA). P. Grierson suggested that the new concave ducalis created by Roger II in 1140 might 
have been produced by Byzantine workmen. Otherwise L. Traviani expalins that Roger had already 
issued a concave coin as count (са. 1112-202), and concave coins might well have been produced by 
local workmen inspired by Byzantine coins. 


During 11-12" c. Byzantine coins were gradually replaced by local onse (norman follari 
mainly) and subsequently North Italian communes billion denari and grossi. It is more important 
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that the small Norman follari of the twelfth century are the same like the Byzantine tetartera after 
1092. Also Byzantine gold coins are virtually nonexistent in finds despite the many references to 
them in written records, especially from Apulia. Byzantine gold coins are referred to as bizantei or 
skiphati, while the term solidus is used as money of account (Grierson 1973, 44-62; Martin 1986, 
85-96). In the twelfth century, king Roger II undertook to pay the sum of 600 squifatos (bizantei) 
to the pope (as his feudal lord), but presumably he paid the sum in his own Sicilian taris, counting 
them 4 to 1 scyphatus. In practice the last type of nomisma to be represented in Italian hoards is a 
histamenon nomisma of Basil II and Constantine (hoard of Ordona). 


On the other side Norman billion was progressively debased in the second half of the 12" c., 
and probably bacame rare. At the same time, there was an icreasing penetration of other foreign 
billion with denarii of Pavia and Lucca being largely replaced by those of Pisa, Geonoa, Venetia 
and Champagne (provisini). Otherwise nuerous hoards of Norman Sicilian taris show how these 
gold coins became the caput monetae in the trade of the whole Regno. Monetary exchanges with 
the Islamic world are largely known thanks to the Geniza documents. We have already seen how 
African merchants coming to Sicily had to change their gold coins into local taris. Sicilian taris have 
only occasionally been found in the Latin East, but we know that they were commonly used by the 
Geniza merchants (Goitein 1967, 40). For example a hoard from south Italy (1981) contains five 
taris and Venetian grossi. Some were probably shipped abroad: a number of tarreni are among the 
coins found in 1177 in a cardinal’s ship attacked by pirates off Dalmatia (Metcalf 1979, 180). Even 
Norman copper finds are noted in the excavations at Athens (Traviani 1995, 393). Some of William’s 
large (heavy) follari have been found in the East, and a few specimens of the Turkoman copper 
dirhams were found in Sicily; copper coins of William I and William II have been found in Aleppo, 
Caesarea and Tyre; Turkoman copper dirhams were found in Sicily: so these finds may demonstrate 
a link between Norman Sicily and the Seljuk Turks (Traviani 2001, 179-196) (fig. 8-11). 


The role of Amalfitan trade was important for Regno and Byzantine trade flourishing, but that 
of Pisa and Genoa is also relevant for the economic history of Norman Italy. In other words, with 
their imports/exports via Sicily and to the eastern Mediterranean the Italian maritime republics 
became great economic power, and Venice played a prominent role in events. In the twelfth century 
there are many references to Italians trading in Constantinople, mainly Venetians, Pisans, and 
Genoese. Amalfitans still held prominent positions. So, although the Amalfitans are described by 
Niketas Choniates as the best educated in Byzantine customs, the northern Italians took over. The 
northern Italians merchants were becoming more and more important for the kingdom of Sicily 
and Byzantium at that time. Coins of Genoa were brought to Sicily, and Sicilian taris were used by 
the Genoese. Even if Byzantium manipulated the West: her constant aim was for political support 
in return for the promise of trade concessions, the liberalisation of Byzantine markets for Northern 
Communes was a step for so-called eonomical prosperity during the reign of Komnenos: trading 
concessions granted to Venice by Byzantium spanned the period 992-1198, endorsed within eight 
major treaties; Pisa drew up three similar treaties in 1111, 1170 and 1192; Genoa also concluded trade 
treaties between the 1140s and 1192. In fact Venice at one stage received 4,320 gold pieces per annum 
from Byzantium silk trade concessions in exchange for being on call to defend the Byzantine Empire 
at all times. But Venice was on duty whenever Byzantium needed help; in particular against Robert 
Guiscard, Bohemond, or Roger of Sicily, but Pisa and Genoa were obliged to provide naval support 
only if they were in the immediate vicinity at times of unrest. For example Venice received direct 
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trade concessions in 1082 and in 1147/48 in the face of Norman threats. The revival of commerce 
in Byzantium did not necessarily influence the aristocracy (δυνατοί and ἄρχοντες), which perceived 
the trade as more or less a necessary evil but certainly not a venture enhancing ones social prestige. 
Instead of conducting long distance trade, the Komnenian aristocracy facilitated clearing new lands 
in order to be utilized for agricultural purposes: the long distance trade was in the hands of Italian 
marchents. In fact the commercial situation of Byzantium and Norman Kingdom was similar - to 
some extent the true was that Norman Kings imitate the economic patterns and fiscal policy of 
Byzantine empire. The Norman Regno must be seen as both an oriental-type luxury market and as an 
occidental-type agricultural producer. King William Ts pact with Genoa, in 1156, confirmed Genoese 
privileges within South Italian cities. In the Adriatic, Venice had close contacts with Apulian cities. 
So in the short term the presence of the north Italians was advantageous if not to the kingdom at 
least to the kings: the normans and the merchants grew very rich in partnership like the Komnenian 
aristocracy. We are tempted to say that patterns in Medieval trade, described by Armando Citarella, 
revived, but with other players (instead of the Southern Italian cities came Northern Communes). 
Unfortunally in the very long term the north Italian presence may have had drawbacks for southern 
Italy (the same like the Byzantine economy). The main coastal cities of southern Italy always enjoyed 
long-distance trading contacts and were relatively bustling entrepots. However, they were not able 
to attain the same level of long-distance commerce as their North Italian counterparts, and they 
largely tended to become more passive transit stages within a wider Mediterranean trading nexus 
supervised by the Genoese, Pisans and Venetians (Abulafia 1977, 217-283). 
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Les relations commerciales entre Byzance et le sultanat mamelouk 
(XIIF-XV' siècles) 


Notre étude couvre la période allant de la fin du XIII siècle jusqu'au début du XV° siècle 
durant laquelle les relations entre Byzance et le sultanat mamelouk ont connu des hauts et des bas 
accompagnées de plusieurs initiatives prises de la part des empereurs et des sultans pour donner un 
nouvel essor au commerce entre les deux Etats. Elle aborde la question des marchands byzantins en 
Egypte, leurs priviléges cités dans les traités et leur application réelle, et les produits échangés entre 
Byzance et l'Égypte. 


Les priviléges accordés aux marchands byzantins en Egypte 


Le traité conclu en 1281 entre l'empereur Michel VIII Paléologue et le sultan Qaläwün contient 
une clause qui garantit la sécurité des personnes et des biens des ressortissants des deux souverains 
se rendant dans le pays de l’autre, la liberté dexercer leurs activités commerciales en payant les 
taxes percues sur leurs marchandises, la protection contre les vexations et les injustices qui peuvent 
causer des dommages aux marchands. En 1349, l'empereur Jean VI Cantacuzène obtient du sultan 
al-Nàsir Hasan le privilége de garantir la sécurité, la protection et le bon accueil de marchands 
byzantins qui viennent dans les pays du sultan pour le commerce. 


Les marchands byzantins obtenaient des facilités et la liberté d'exercer leurs activités 
commerciales dans les pays du sultan. L'intérét des marchands était avant tout de pouvoir circuler 
en sécurité partout ой leurs affaires les appelaient. Les négociateurs des traités, l'empereur et le 
sultan, avaient donc insisté pour que la liberté leur soit accordée. Mais les autorités locales avaient 
cependant assorti cette dernière de certaines restrictions, justifiées principalement par la nécessité 
d'un bon recouvrement des taxes percues sur les échanges. 


Bien que les marchands byzantins jouissent de facilités commerciales, ils n'avaient jamais obtenu 
les priviléges qui leur accordaient une totale liberté de commerce. Pour des raisons stratégiques et 
économiques, les marchands étrangers, byzantins et Européens, étaient restés sous le contróle des 
autorités mameloukes dans les lieux de leur résidence, et également lors de la fréquentation des 
marchés et le déplacement à l'intérieur des villes: il semble que les lieux publics avaient été ouverts 
aux marchands, mais il leur était interdit de pénétrer dans les mosquées. 


À la différence des communautés marchandes européennes en Égypte qui étaient fortement 
organisées et présidées par des consuls, les marchands byzantins en Égypte durant le XIII siècle et 
jusqu’à la deuxième moitié du XIV’ siècle n'avaient pas de consul exerçant des fonctions économiques 
et judiciaires. Il ne semble pas que leur nombre ait été important durant cette période, de plus, ils 
avaient été probablement représentés par le consul génois à Alexandrie. Cest l'interruption des 
relations commerciales entre Génes et le sultanat mamelouk entre 1383 et 1386, et l'intensification des 
opérations militaires menées par les Génois contre les ports et les villes des deux littoraux égyptiens 
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et syriens qui avaient nécessité la nomination d’un consul byzantin pour soccuper des affaires de ses 
ressortissants et surveiller le respect des privilèges accordés par le sultan aux marchands byzantins. Le 
chroniqueur al-Maqrizi nous informe que l'empereur Jean V Paléologue avait envoyé en 787H/1385 
des ambassadeurs au Caire auprès du sultan Barqüq pour solliciter l'autorisation aux marchands 
byzantins d'exercer leur commerce en Égypte et en Syrie et d'avoir un consul à Alexandrie à l'instar 
des autres communautés marchandes européennes ; le sultan exauga sa demande. Il ne semble pas 
que le poste du consulat byzantin à Alexandrie ait duré ou ait réussi : d'une part, les sources nen font 
aucune mention, et d'autre part, Génes a conclu un traité de paix avec le sultan Barqüq en 1386 et 
les marchands génois ont repris leurs activités commerciales en Égypte. Les marchands byzantins ne 
possédaient pas les moyens de rivaliser avec les marchands génois. 


Il est clair que les marchands byzantins avaient tout de méme été soumis à des difficultés durant 
leur séjour au Levant : paiement de gratifications, confiscation de leurs marchandises, détention et 
prison. Mais, il faut distinguer entre difficultés, obstacles et tracasseries administratives effectuées 
dans un encadrement rigoureux, et des calamités soudaines. En observant les différentes étapes 
suivies par les marchands byzantins dés leur arrivée en Égypte, on remarque que, dans certains cas, 
il ne s'agissait pas de vrais obstacles mais des tracasseries administratives ordinaires qui naffectent 
pas l'activité des échanges commerciaux : cétaient des mesures préventives pour que les marchands 
étrangers, Byzantins et Européens, ne puissent pas se dérober au paiement des taxes. 


Les produits échangés entre Byzance et l'Égypte 


Le commerce de Byzance avec le sultanat mamelouk était limité à léchange d'un nombre 
réduit de produits. Le traité de 1281 contenait une série de clauses qui organisaient les échanges 
commerciaux entre les deux pays parmi lesquelles une clause qui concernait le commerce des 
esclaves et leur transport par les marchands sujets du sultan ou les marchands venant de Südäq 
(Soudak) en Égypte à travers le territoire de l'empire byzantin. empereur Michel VIII Paléologue 
promit que « Si des marchands du pays de Sùdàq désiraient voyager au pays du sultan, ils pourraient 
traverser librement, aller-retour, le territoire de mon empire sans obstacle ou objection aprés avoir 
payé le droit perçu. Et si les marchands de Sùdàq et ceux du pays du sultan emmenaient avec eux des 
esclaves, ils pourraient se rendre dans les pays du sultan sans obstacle ou objection à condition que 
les esclaves ne soient pas chrétiens parce que notre loi et notre doctrine ne nous permettraient pas 
de traiter les chrétiens de cette façon». Donc seul le passage des esclaves musulmans vers l'Égypte 
était autorisé alors que le transport des esclaves chrétiens était interdit. Cette clause nous permet 
de constater que l'approvisionnement de l'Égypte en esclaves nétait pas assuré par les marchands 
byzantins. Les autorités byzantines facilitaient le passage et le transport des esclaves à travers les 
territoires de l'empire byzantin, percevaient des taxes et exercaient un contróle sur les esclaves pour 


identifier les chrétiens parmi eux. 


Des articles de luxe figuraient parmi les cadeaux présentés par les ambassadeurs de l'empereur 
chargés de missions auprès les sultans: fourrures, des cuirs, des soieries, des tissus précieux, des 
bijoux et des rapaces. Outre les produits de luxe destinés au sultan et à la classe noble dirigeante 
mamelouke, les marchands byzantins apportaient en Égypte les articles et les produits dont 
les marchés levantins avaient besoin. Il y avait le mastic (al-mastaka en arabe) qui était exploité 
réguliérement dans l'ile de Chio, appelée « l'ile au mastic ». 
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On ne dispose guère d’informations précises sur le commerce byzantin des métaux, mais 
probablement, à l'instar des marchands occidentaux, parmi les articles exportés par les marchands 
Byzantins vers l'Égypte, les métaux, en particulier le fer, l'argent, le cuivre et l'or étaient les plus 
intéressants à cause de leur manque sur les marchés levantins. D'après le manuel marchand de 
Pegolotti rédigé vers 1340, on trouvait sur les marchés de Constantinople du fer, du plomb et de 
l'étain provenant de toutes les régions (dogni ragione). 


En outre, il est très probable que les marchands byzantins envoient en Égypte les produits qui 
se trouvaient en abondance sur les marchés de Constantinople: le blé et toutes sortes de grains et 
de légumes et d'autres denrées alimentaires comme le riz, le sel, l'huile d'olive, les fruits (raisin sec, 
amande, noix, noisette, datte, figue sèche, pistache), le miel, et d’autres produits comme le coton et la 
laine. L'agriculture byzantine durant le XIII siècle jusqu'au milieu du XIV‘ siècle était productive et 
rentable. Dans le traité de 1281, l'empereur accorda la permission aux émissaires du sultan d'acheter 
ce que ce dernier désirait des meilleurs bons produits de son empire (kayrât bilàd mulkî). Marius 
Canard avait traduit le mot khayrât par « céréales », alors que ce mot ne se limitait pas aux céréales 
mais à tout ce qui était produit dans l'Empire. 


Un autre produit était exporté par les Byzantins vers l'Égypte : la galle de Turquie (galla di 
Turchia) cherchée de l'Asie-Mineure et de la Gréce. Elle constituait un article de commerce assez 
important. Il s'agissait d'un insecte dont les excroissances en faisaient un ingrédient utile en médecine 
et dans certaines industries. Le marché d'Alexandrie en recevait de Gallipoli, de Palatia, de Satalia 
et de Candelore. 


Les Byzantins expédiaient vers l'Égypte du bois extrait des foréts impériales de la Morée. Dans 
les sources du début du ХУ siècle figuraient le nom de deux marchands engagés dans ce commerce 
mais il ne semble pas que le commerce du bois byzantin avec l'Égypte ait duré longtemps. 


Il est clair que le commerce entre Byzance et l'Égypte au XIII et ХІУ siècle était basé dans sa 
plus grande partie sur le commerce des esclaves, en mer et en terre, à travers les régions soumises 
à l'autorité de l'empereur byzantin. Byzance ne fournissait pas d'esclaves à l'Égypte mais son róle se 
limitait à contróler le commerce des esclaves, à assurer le passage et le transit des marchands, et 
percevoir des taxes et des droits. En ce qui concerne les produits et les articles de luxe exportés vers 
l'Égypte, il ne semble pas qu'il s'agisse de grandes quantités. Lapprovisionnement de l'Égypte par les 
Byzantins était secondaire et ces derniers ne pouvaient pas y vendre leurs produits à des prix élevés 
parce que les mémes produits étaient écoulés en grandes quantités par les Européens : Vénitiens, 
Génois et Catalans. 


De l'Égypte, les Byzantins cherchaient les épices, les produits orientaux et les chevaux. 


Les achats des marchands byzantins à Alexandrie englobaient toutes les variétés des épices et 
les produits orientaux locaux et régionaux comme le lin, les tissus orientaux, les tapis, et les denrées 
alimentaires qui manquaient à Constantinople. Les sources ne fournissent pas d'informations qui 
nous permettent d'identifier avec précision les produits cherchés par les marchands byzantins en 
Égypte et particuliérement à Alexandrie. Mais il y avait le lin d'Alexandrie (lino d'Allessandria) qui 
était exporté d'Alexandrie à Constantinople. Pegolotti le cita parmi les produits qui figuraient sur 
les marchés de Constantinople. 
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D'autre part, dans le traité de 1281, lempereur sadressa au sultan pour qu'il permette aux 
envoyés de l'empereur d'acheter des chevaux de race (khaylan jiyadan) dans son pays. Il semble que 
lempereur s'intéressait à l'achat et le croisement des chevaux pour obtenir de bonnes races. 


Quelques observations sur les échanges commerciaux entre Byzance et l'Égypte 


Les marchands byzantins, désireux de participer au commerce avec le Levant, ont utilisé la 
puissance, les moyens de transport et l'expérience des principales villes marchandes comme Génes 
et Venise, mais ils ont pu aussi profiter des circonstances pour préparer des voyages vers le Levant 
par leurs propres moyens en utilisant les ressources locales. Le commerce de Byzance avec l'Égypte 
na pas connu un développement important durant le ХШ? et le ХГУ siècle, parce que Byzance 
sétait intégrée dans les réseaux des grandes villes déjà marchandes, en particulier Génes et Venise, 
qui exercaient une suprématie dans le commerce méditerranéen. Ainsi, les nombreuses initiatives 
prises par les empereurs byzantins narrivaient pas réussi à établir des échanges réguliers et intenses 
avec le sultanat mamelouk indépendamment de Génes et de Venise. 


Mais il y a eu également une série de facteurs qui ont joué un rôle essentiel dans le rétrécissement 
du commerce byzantin avec le sultanat mamelouk. L'absence de grandes compagnies commerciales 
organisées sur le modele italien, disposant d'un dense réseau de correspondants et de comptoirs 
installés aux ports levantins nont pas permis le développement des échanges commerciaux : le 
commerce est resté modeste. De méme, l'instabilité de la situation politique, militaire et économique 
a empéché les investissements importants, et le déplacement des capitaux па eu lieu que durant 
des courtes périodes. Comme la monnaie byzantine (hyperpére) ne cessait de se déprécier, le seul 
investissement sür était la terre. 


Il faut y ajouter que le nombre de navires byzantins envoyés annuellement à Alexandrie durant 
le XIII et le XIV siècle па pas été important. 


Durant le ХГУ siècle, la présence des marchands byzantins en Égypte saffaiblit sensiblement. 
La baisse des échanges diplomatiques et l'absence de traités conclus entre les deux pays est un signe 
révélateur de l'impuissance des empereurs byzantins à intervenir constamment pour soutenir les 
activités des marchands byzantins au sultanat mamelouk. Sans doute les relations entre Byzance 
et l'Égypte furent interrompues durant la période des guerres civiles à Byzance de 1321 à 1354. Ce 
fut en 1349, durant le régne de lempereur Jean VI Cantacuzéne (1347-1354), qu'une ambassade 
arriva au Caire pour rencontrer le sultan al-Nasir Hasan. Ce dernier mentionna dans sa lettre que 
les empereurs byzantins envoyaient des ambassades auprés des sultans, mais « cette habitude avait 
été longtemps interrompue ». La deuxiéme ambassade byzantine auprés du sultan Barqüq avait eu 
lieu en 1385. Il semble qu'au début du ХУ siècle, le nombre de marchands byzantins en Égypte ait 
beaucoup diminué, par conséquent, les échanges commerciaux tombèrent à leur plus bas niveau. 
En 1411, l'empereur Manuel II Paléologue envoya une lettre au sultan Faraj portée par un marchand 
de Constantinople qui s'appelait Sàrmash « qui avait l'habitude de fréquenter les États du sultan ». 
Lempereur sadressa au sultan pour accorder la bienveillance et l'aide aux patriarches, aux chrétiens 
et aux églises ; il ne fit aucune mention de marchands byzantins en Égypte. 


En général, le commerce maritime entre Byzance et le sultanat mamelouk demeura fragile, 
basé dans sa plus grande partie, d'une part, sur le passage des convois desclaves à travers les 
territoires byzantins et l'expédition de certains produits vers l'Égypte, et d'autre part, sur le transit 
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des produits provenant de l'Extréme-Orient au port d'Alexandrie, et dépendant de l'offre et de la 
demande qui variaient selon la conjoncture en Méditerranée. La nature des exportations et des 
importations résultaient des productions locales et régionales de Byzance et du sultanat mamelouk, 
des productions provenant de l'Extréme-Orient, mais aussi des besoins de chacun des deux empires 
et dela conjoncture économique en Méditerranée. Leur volume dépendait également de la capacité 
del Égypte, particulièrement Alexandrie, à être plus attractive que d'autres ports égyptiens et syriens, 
ou d'autres régions, offrant les mêmes types de produits aux Byzantins. 


Conclusion 


Les relations commerciales entre Byzance et le sultanat mamelouk aux ХПЕ et XIV* siécles 
étaient d'une part le résultat d'une nécessité économique et politique pour chacun des deux 
royaumes, mais d'autre part, elles formaient un moyen pour que Byzance garde ses rapports avec 
les communautés melkites en Égypte et en Syrie. Les échanges commerciaux entre Byzance et le 
sultanat mamelouk nétaient pas réguliers et leur volume variait selon les circonstances et la situation 
intérieure dans chacun des deux pays. 


Si à la fin du ХШ siècle le sultanat mamelouk avait besoin d'entretenir des relations politiques 
et commerciales avec Byzance pour faire face au danger mongol, au XIV” siècle aucun danger 
extérieur ne menagait le sultanat mamelouk : cétait une période marquée par l'apogée et lexpansion 
durant laquelle le commerce méditerranéen navait pas cessé de progresser et le port d'Alexandrie 
était devenu le terminus des navires chargés de marchandises et d'hommes d'affaires. Byzance, 
avec le grand essor commercial en Méditerranée, avait participé au trafic du Levant, profitant et 
bénéficiant de gains et de fortunes ; elle avait essayé de consolider la présence de ses citoyens à 
Alexandrie. Mais vu ses moyens et ses conditions politiques et économiques, et la perte successive 
de ses territoires, elle n'avait pu jouer qu'un rôle très limité, et ses activités commerciales n'avaient 
pas duré longtemps. 


Le XV: siècle marqua la décadence des relations entre Byzance et le sultanat mamelouk qui 
allait saccentuer progressivement, mais il ne sagissait pas d'une rupture commerciale complete 
puisque le transport et les échanges des produits entre les deux pays allaient continuer par le 
biais des marchands italiens, Vénitiens et Génois en particulier. Les informations fournies par les 
sources, bien quelles soient fragmentaires et médiocres, nous permettent de constater que malgré 
les bouleversements des situations à Byzance, des marchands byzantins continuérent à se rendre à 
Alexandrie, mais il fallait prendre en considération quelles ne constituaient qu'une trés petite partie 
de la documentation conservée et il faut éviter de tirer d'elles seules des conclusions générales. Il 
sagit d'une question de disponibilité de sources, de conservation ou de perte de documents, qui 
transmettent l'information à partir desquelles on peut estimer et évaluer le commerce de Byzance 
avecle sultanat mamelouk. L'absence de documents restitue une image tout à fait partielle de l'activité 
économique des marchands byzantins dans le sultanat mamelouk au XVe siécle, ce qui a repoussé 
à l'arrière-plan le secteur économique de Byzance avec l'Égypte et la Syrie moins spectaculaire, 
retransmis d'une facon moins satisfaisante et moins visible, mais qui ne véhicule aucun symptóme 
de contraction ; de ce déséquilibre découle une image globalement trop sombre. 
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Fourteenth-Century Hospitaller’s Rhodes as a Hub in the World Trade 


Up until the beginning of the (so called) modern era and the drastic change in the means of 
transportation, the beautiful Aegean isle of Rhodes was an important centre for the Mediterranean 
and the worldwide trade. It was due to its important strategic position near to the coasts of the 
southwestern end of the Asia Minor peninsula. Since the sailing in the Antic and Medieval age was 
predominantly cabotage, i.e. following the coastline, the majority of the ships going from Europe 
to the Near East (including Egypt) passed through the harbor of Rhodes. The latter which bore the 
same name as the whole island, was placed at the northwestern tip of the island. After the massive 
fortification work that had begun since the times of Antiquity and perhaps the Bronze Age, the 
harbor offered very good protection against the winds and the other threats coming from the sea. 
The town of Rhodes dominated the narrow strait between the Asia Minor (the hills of the opposite 
continental coast are well visible from it) and the island, through which had to pass the ancient 
ships going to or coming back from the multitude of the rich and mercantile coastal towns of the 
Levantine littoral. 


This made Rhodes an important hub in the world trade at very early moment of its existence. 
In the Hellenistic Age Rhodes was one of the strongest and richest independent Greek states due 
extensively to its role in the world trade. In III-I century BC the citizens of Rhodes had built and 
possessed the largest fleet in the Eastern Mediterranean and, in certain moments, ruled not only 
their island but also the whole archipelago of the so called Dodecanese (that means “The Twelfth” 
for the 12 main islands in this island group that is called also the Southern Sporades) and the 
region of Lycia in Asia Minor. Only the powerful Romans succeeded to bring the proud Rhodes 
on its knees. During its existence as part of the Roman and then the Byzantine Empire Rhodes 
gradually lost its significance and its famous capital shrinked to the level and the influence of a 
simple provincial town, which not among the larger ones. This decay was due not only to the loss 
of its independence but also to the crisis in the world sea-trade that was particularly big during the 
times of the so called “Dark Age” and the wars between Byzantium and the Arabs also had negative 
effect. Anyway, the ships still had to pass through the Rhodes Strait and, even sporadically, they did 
it. For example, the fleet of such famous Crusaders as the King of England Richard III and the King 
of France Philip II had sojourned there at their way to the Holy Land at the end of XII century. But 
the continuous warfare and the insecure political situation in this region had taken its toll, limiting 
the number of the merchants and the volume of the trade between the East and the West, and 
therefore the significance of Rhodes. 


Despite the flourishing of the world sea-trade caused by the extensive development of the 
merchant fleets of the city-states of Venice (the Republic of San Marco) and Genoa (the Republic of 
St. George) operating mainly in the Mediterranean Sea, the situation for Rhodes was probably the 
hardest at the end of XIII and the beginning of XIV century. In this age the power of the Byzantine 
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Empire over the West Asia Minor totally collapsed and was replaced by a multitude of small warlike 
states dominated by one or another Turkish tribe. These new-founded Turkish states mainly counted 
on the so called “Ghazi” -ideology for its existence. That was meaning they had proclaimed a holy war 
(jihad) to all of the Christians, including the Mediterranean merchant-shipping dominated entirely 
by the Italian city-states and the Aegean islands divided among Byzantium, the former and some 
Frank lords-descendants of the Crusaders who had created the Latin Empire a century earlier. These 
Turkish emirates (or “beyliks”) placed on the coasts opposite to Rhodes soon began to build their 
own fleets to invade, harass and conquer the islands and the “infidel”s merchant shipping. Rhodes 
was attacked not once before 1306 AD when the Order of Knights Hospitaller took its decision to 
move the Hospitaller’s headquarters to the once famous capital of the island. At the times when the 
Knights conquered the island (in 1306-1310 AD), its Greek population was estimated to be only ar. 
10 000 people, the others being killed or kidnapped into slavery by the Turkish pirates. Therefore, it 
was not surprising that the Greeks, although Orthodox, soon accepted the Knights belonging to this 
Catholic military Order as their liberators, defendants and rightful lords, assuring in this way their 
peaceful and fruitful co-existence for the future two centuries (1306-1523). 


Under the rule of the Knights Rhodes began to return some of its old glory and strategic and 
commercial meaning. It was becoming visible very soon after the establishment of the headquarters 
of the Hospital there. After some armed and economic conflicts caused mainly by the envy of the 
Genoese and the Venetians, the latter reconciled with the presence of the Order of St. John there, 
valuing the protection the Knights gave to the harbor. The Italian and the Spanish ships that in these 
times led an extensive trade with Egypt and Syria began to use Rhodes as their way station and the 
last secure place before entering the “infidel” waters where they were left only on the mercy of the 
Muslim rulers. The same was valid even more to the Western pilgrims to Jerusalem. In XIV century 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem was still considered a mandatory obligation to the pious Christians, 
and most of the latter preferred to travel by sea for the reason of faster speed and less other logistic 
problems. As the Knights Hospitaller brought to the islands many of their valuable relicts they had 
acquired in the Holy Land, found some more and built various churches and chapels, Rhodes in its 
turn became an object and center of pilgrimage by itself. 


By the preserved, even insufficient data in the Archives of the Order of St. John in Malta and 
elsewhere, concerning the XIV century, we can conclude that in this age the capital of Rhodes became 
one of the most important Christian ports in the Levant and a hub in the international trade. One 
should not forget that in XIV C. Christians still dominated unchallenged over the Mediterranean 
Sea, and that the Mediterranean basin was probably the place where the most intensive merchant 
traffic in the world for that period existed. However, after the conquest of Syria, Palestine and Cilician 
Armenia by the Egyptian Mameluks, only a few ports in the Levant were left in Christian hands and 
Rhodes was one of them, i.e. one of the most eastern “secure” harbors (for western Christians in 
particular). That's why one traveler called Rhodes “a French medieval town, somehow, by unknown 
way, forsaken at the end of the world, in the land of the Infidels and Barbarians”. However, that was 
also the main reason for its prosperity and wealthiness. The Knights Hospitaller that began to be 
called “the Knights of Rhodes” valiantly fought against the Turkish pirates from the opposite coasts, 
holding the sea around the Dodecanese free of dangers and made their capital a preferred place 
for the foreign merchants, especially for the westerners who sought protection behind the heavily 
fortified walls of the Rhodes’ two harbors. Even if the Italian merchant city-states were not always 
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friendly towards the Knights because the latter supported the policy of the Papacy which sometimes 
placed ban on the trade with the “infidels”, the security that presented Rhodes prevailed over the 
other problems. Among the latter was the protection that the Knights sometimes gave to certain 
Christian pirates who served as corsairs of the Order, attacking the Turks. However, the borders 
between the piracy and the trade in these waters were easily passed over when the word was about 
the prize. Last but not the least, the island became an asylum for Christian slaves fleeing from their 
Muslim masters. There should be mentioned also the merchant traffic pursued by the Hospitallers 
themselves which included trade with locally produced goods such as citrus fruits and sulfur from 
the isle of Nysiros and import from the Turkish beyliks (sometimes paid as tribute since in certain 
periods the nearby emirates like, e.g. Menteshe, were vassal to the Order of St. John) with wheat and 
horses as the most important and necessary goods. 


It can be concluded that in XIV century the port town of Rhodes was a preferred way station 
for the western sea-merchants because of the secure that the heavily-armed presence of the Knights 
Hospitaller provided, and the excellent geo-strategical position it hold. The Knights had created their 
own, smaller traffic-system connecting their capital situated in what was then the “Far East” (for the 
West Europeans) with their extensive holdings in West Europe and the surrounding countries that 
provided the military and the civil inhabitants of the island with everything necessary. Since the 
“New World” and the routes to the desired riches of India and China round Africa had been laying 
ahead in the future to be discovered, a huge part of the world trade passed through the Eastern 
Mediterranean and, therefore, through the harbors of Rhodes. The Hospitaller’s rule brought back 
some of the old glory of the ancient city but turned it into a thorn into the eyes of the holy warriors 
of the Islam fighting against the Christianity. The Turkish Ghazis and the Egyptian Mameluks were 
natural and deadly enemies to the Knights of St. John and that was a fight which was destined to 
leave the island and its capital in ruins. But that was going to happen more than a century later, 
in 1522-23 AD and, until then, Rhodes was a bulwark of the Christianity and a safe haven for the 
Christian sea-merchants. 
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Byzantium as Part of the World-Economy in the 13" through the 15^ Century 


The paper focuses on the interaction between the Byzantine Empire under the Palaiologos 
dynasty and the proto-European thirteenth-to-fifteenth-century world-economy. Actually the 
“world-economy” is a concept introduced Бу Е Braudel to designate a fragment of the world, an 
economically autonomous section of the planet able to provide for most of its own needs, a section 
to which its internal links and exchanges give a certain organic unity. Braudel constructs a typology 
of world-economies and formulates a set of rules or tendencies which are condicio sine qua non for 
each of them. First of all every world-economy has its own area with boundaries that define it and 
give it an identity. Secondly, a world-economy always has an urban centre of gravity, a city, as the 
logistic heart of its activity. As a rule it is a cosmopolitan super city, a hub where the information, 
merchandise, capital, credit, people all flow into and out of this. There may be shifts of the centre of 
gravity: cities with international destinies - world-cities - are in perpetual rivalry with one another 
and may take each other’s place. Thirdly, there is always a hierarchy of zones within a world-economy. 
At least three different areas or categories can be distinguished: a narrow core, a fairly developed 
middle zone and a vast periphery. Braudel considers the presence or otherwise, in a given region, 
of colonies of foreign merchants as the best criterion for defining the hierarchical position of the 
particular area within the world-economy. 


There have been different world-economies back in history. For example ancient Phoenicia 
was an early version of a world-economy, surrounded by great empires. So too was Carthage in its 
heyday; or the Hellenic world; or Rome and of course Byzantium. Till the very end of the 12" c. 
the Byzantine Empire was at the centre of the world-economy, being an exceptional state, strong, 
aggressive and privileged, dynamic, simultaneously feared and admired. It was a state with a great 
amount of visible wealth, with a monetized economy, with a currency which has been called “the 
dollar of the Middle Ages” and with cities which had а true economic life. Constantinople, the 
great economic and political center of the Empire was the heart of the Byzantine world-economy. 
However in the 13% c. a new geopolitical constellation was established in the Eastern Mediterranean 
following the Fourth Crusade and the conquest of Constantinople by the Latins and Venetians. 
A brand new world-economy emerged on the grounds of the old Byzantine one. This novel trade 
network was run by the Italian maritime republics (Venice and Genoa) which were once a part of 
the imperial political, cultural and economic orbit. The European world-economy appears to have 
rested on the slender basis of two main city-states, ones with perfect or near perfect freedom of 
movement, but with few resources outside themselves. In order to compensate for its weaknesses, 
such a city would frequently play off one region or community against another, taking advantage of 
the differences between them, and relying heavily on the few dozen towns, or states, or economies 
which served it. Nor is it paradoxical to think that the cities needed the space around them, the 
markets, and the protected circulation zones - in short that they required larger states to batten on: 
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they were obliged to prey on others to survive. Venice and Genoa would have been unthinkable 
without the Byzantine Empire. Regarded as being under the hypothetical rule of Byzantium, Venice 
was able to penetrate more successfully than any other power the huge, ineffectually defended 
imperial market rendering many services to the empire and even contributing to its defense. In 
return, she obtained massive privileges. It was however beyond all question that the Crusades really 
launched the trading fortunes of Christendom and of Venice. 


The predominance of the city-states can only be explained in the context of the first world- 
economy ever to take shape in Europe, between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries. It was in 
this period that the extensive trading-zones were established of which the cities were at once the 
instruments, the articulations and the beneficiaries. Economic growth in Western Europe was 
instrumental for the process of the development of exchange and marked the so called Medieval 
Commercial Revolution, eloquently argued by R. S. Lopez. Large-scale colonization and the 
discovery of new resources increased the endowments of various areas of Western Europe. Very 
important was the eventual linkage of two areas of Europe that were well along in terms of economic 
growth: the northern areas and the Mediterranean. A larger population, the perfection of agricultural 
techniques, the revival of trade and the first wave of craft industry were all essential factors for 
developing an urban network, an urban superstructure, with inter-city links encompassing all 
underlying activities and obliging them to become part of a “market economy”. This market economy, 
though still modest in size, would also lead to an energy revolution, with the widespread use of mills 
for industrial purposes, eventually creating a world-economy on a European scale. Federigo Melis 
locates this first Weltwirtschaft within the polygon Bruges-London-Lisbon-Fez-Damascus-Azov- 
Venice, an area taking in the 300 or so trading cities to and from which the 153,000 letters in the 
archives of Francesco di Marco Datini, the merchant of Prato, were dispatched. Heinrich Bechtel 
speaks of a quadrilateral: Lisbon-Alexandria-Novgorod-Bergen. Fritz Rorig, the first historian to 
give the meaning ‘world-economy’ to the German word Weltwirtschaft, suggests that its eastern 
frontier was a line running from Greater Novgorod on lake Ilmen, to Byzantium. The intensity and 
volume of trade all contributed to the economic unity of this vast area. This world-economy was 
centered on the Italian maritime republics whose merchants had created a global trade system that 
linked in a kind of international market, for about the century during which the Pax Mongolica 
lasted (с.1250-с.1350), a huge area starting from China and including the Middle East, the eastern 
Mediterranean, Italy and continental Europe. According to Ang. Laiou the nuclear of this trade 
system involved the eastern Mediterranean and Italy in the first instance. It was characterized by 
the functioning of supply and demand mechanisms that result in a fairly uniform price formation, 
once transportation costs have been compensated for; by the existence of widely accepted or 
convertible currency as well as banking, and by the existence of efficient techniques for acquiring 
and disseminating economic information. The most important trait, however, was division of labor. 


The mercantile activity was greatly influenced by the ubiquitous presence of Western merchants 
in cities large and small and even in the countryside, as well as by the existence of the Italian dominated 
international market, in which the Byzantine Empire was integrated. These two overarching facts 
framed the structure of the Byzantine market and the activities of Byzantine merchants. A third 
important factor is a major shift in the trade partners of Byzantium: the role of the Arab states 
declined drastically, while that of the Italian states increased. Most of these conditions existed in the 
eastern Mediterranean in this period. Specifically regarding the supply and price of wheat, it seems 
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that the Black Sea region, Turkish Asia Minor and Crete functioned as a vast area where supplies 
were interchangeable, and the price of wheat tended to revert to normal after disruptions produced 
by acute crises, mostly political. The division of labor is the factor that is the most clearly discernible. 
The eastern Mediterranean, globally speaking, became an area which exported to the West raw 
materials and alimentary products, while it imported from the West manufactured products, 
primarily woolen cloth. From the eastern Mediterranean also were re-exported the spices and other 
luxuries of the Eastern trade. To the extent that this was an international market, local economies 
responded to a greater or lesser degree to international demand; this was mediated by Venetian, 
Genoese and other merchants who ruled the waves and had access to the Western markets. The 
effect on the local economies differed from place to place. Along with the crusader states, it was the 
Byzantine Empire that felt most strongly the effects of this division of labor. The reasons are many. 
The very fact of the occupation of large parts of the former Byzantine Empire by Westerners, for 
varying periods of time, gave Western merchants, at first the Venetians, then the Genoese and then 
others, a highly privileged position which did not end with the Byzantine recovery of territories. 
Secondly, the importance of the Black Sea, both as a wheat-exporting area and as a series of outlets 
for the products of the Eastern trade, heightened the interest of Western powers in this area, as well 
as in Constantinople through whose straits the ships had to pass. The opening of the Black Sea to 
Western merchants was one of the most important results of the Fourth Crusade in the economic 
realm. The Venetians profited at first, but after 1261 the Genoese had the upper hand, although 
others were active there as well. 


After its restoration (1261) the Byzantine state no longer functioned as an efficient mechanism 
of integration. An integrating factor did exist in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: it was 
international trade, dominated and organized by the Italian city-states, Pisa for a while, but 
primarily Genoa and Venice. The needs and activities of the Italian merchants made of the eastern 
Mediterranean an integrated trade system, in which the various regions were drawn, each with its 
own relations with the Italians. As a result, there are regional economies—those of Black Sea coasts, 
Macedonia and Thrace, Epiros, Thessaly, and the Peloponnese—with some contact with each other 
to be sure, but with the important factor being their relationship with the Italians and their role in 
the trading system of the eastern Mediterranean. 


The economic life of the late Byzantine capital was much more strongly influenced, and in 
many respects even dominated, by numerous Latin bases and quarters. The Venetian one included 
a palatium as the seat of their bailo, a loggia or banchus juris, several churches. In addition to 
the Venetians, the Pisans, Catalans, and other cities and states of the Latin West also had bases in 
the late Byzantine capital, through which they exerted influence on the economic life of the city. 
All these western communities and their bases inside Constantinople were overshadowed in their 
influence on the city’s economy by the Genoese settlement outside the city boundaries on the other 
shore of the Golden Horn. Byzantine economic forces, facilities, and institutions, meanwhile, were 
pushed into the back section of the port, and some moved to the urban regions along the shore of 
the Sea of Marmara. In this way the increasing dependence of Byzantine merchants and artisans on 
western wares and trading convoys, on western capital, connections, and economic rhythms also 
manifested itself topographically. 


Western economic forces were not able to secure the same kind of advantageous positions in 
the city of Thessalonike. The Venetians clearly had the strongest presence and position since the 
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city became a part of the Venetian trade subsystem. There were consuls of the Venetian Republic 
in Thessalonike nearly throughout the entire late Byzantine period. However the Venetian consuls 
were blocked in various ways in their efforts to gain control of the trade with certain foodstuffs and 
raw materials and had to take large financial losses since the export of grain, peas, beans, and other 
produce was not permitted. Actually during the Palaiologan period, Thessalonike was, more so than 
Constantinople, the center for a genuine Byzantine economic development, a refuge for Byzantine 
independence and Byzantine pride. 


By the early fourteenth century, Venice and Genoa had created in the old Byzantine territories 
commercial subsystems each of which was dominated by one or the other of these powers, although 
the domination was never complete and was constantly contested. Both old marketplaces and new 
ones must be seen in the context of these subsystems and the needs of international commerce. In 
the Venetian dominated system (The Venetian Romania), western Greece enters the commercial 
record. Durrazzo (Dyrrachium) and Avlona are “old” marketplaces, since they had been active since 
the eleventh century. Arta, Naupaktos, and other, smaller cities were new marketplaces. Wheat, 
salt and meat were important exports from these areas. The city of Ioannina had a considerable 
mercantile element, most probably trading in grain and animal products. The Peloponnese, whether 
occupied by Westerners or by Byzantines, formed part of the subsystem, and had an active trade, 
in large part tied to Venetian interests. Crete and the Venetian-occupied islands of the Aegean 
belonged to the same subsystem. Modon, Coron, Clarentza, Candia (Chandax) are only the best- 
known of the new ports/marketplaces. 


The Genoese subsystem (The Genoese Romania) was located in the Eastern part of the Empire. 
It was more powerfully contested than the Venetian one, in part because Genoa did not have territorial 
ownership on much of it, but in part also because some of the most important commercial areas 
were located here. The Venetians, and, for a short period, the Byzantines, wanted and got access to 
the Black Sea. The Trapezuntine ports, on the Asia Minor coast of the Black Sea, were marketplaces 
where both Venetians and Genoese were active. Constantinople was home to the merchants of both 
cities, although the Venetian quarters in Constantinople formed less highly developed a colony than 
the semi-autonomous Genoese settlement in Pera (Galata). Genoese dominance resulted in the 
appearance of a number of marketplaces that may have been older but acquired new importance. 
After the middle of the fourteenth century, Caffa, the major Genoese base in the Black Sea, was 
insecure because of problems with the Tatars. A number of smaller ports in the Danube Delta, 
Chilia, Licostomo and others, sprang up in partial replacement of Caffa; they exported primarily 
wheat to Pera and thence to Genoa. Chios and Phocaea formed part of the subsystem. In the first 
part of the fifteenth century, as Caffa declined, Chios became the fulcrum of Genoese trade with 
the eastern Mediterranean. There was intense trading activity within each of the two subsystems, 
as networks of merchants were established, connecting native traders, as well as Venetians or 
Genoese respectively, to each other within broad geographic areas. However, the subsystems were 
not impermeable. There was competition between the two major sea powers, which at times became 
intense, leading to open warfare; warfare that became more acute and more merciless in the second 
half of the fourteenth century, when economic crisis engulfed the Mediterranean and caused states 
to fight savagely for dwindling resources. Both Venice and Genoa, as the strong players in the area, 
pursued a policy with a double aim: to acquire for themselves what they called freedom of the sea 
(libertas maris), that is, privileged trade conditions, monopolies if possible, and to impose adverse 
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conditions on everyone else; clearly two competing aims when more than one state is involved. 
These policies are evident in the Byzantine Empire and most powerfully in Constantinople and the 
Black Sea area. Here, the Genoese tried to keep the sea closed to everyone else. The Venetians fought 
for freedom of trade (meaning, for safeguarding their own presence there). 


International developments worked to the disadvantage of the Byzantine economy. In an 
increasingly internationalized commercial world, economic power was in the hands of those who 
controlled commerce. Progress in commercial techniques, shipping, banking, and manufacturing 
became rapid in parts of Western Europe in the thirteenth century and after. In this world, Byzantine 
products could not compete, and the Byzantine economy itself became, to some degree, ancillary 
occupying a peripheral position. The trading system affected more than distribution: the pull of 
demand and the mechanisms developed by the Italian city-states became structuring factors for 
manufacturing and for primary production that were geared, in certain areas, to the demands of an 
international market. The economy of the Byzantine or formerly Byzantine territories was unable 
to profit from the positive effects of Western markets and, instead, eventually relinquished control 
of commerce and manufacturing to the Western Europeans, most particularly to the merchants of 
the Italian maritime cities. It was attended by a shift in the place of manufacturing from Byzantine 
territories to Western European ones. The Byzantine economy lost its currency advantage, as 
the territories of the Empire saw the proliferation of Western, especially Venetian, coins used for 
transactions even among Byzantines, from the second half of the thirteenth century. By the late 
fourteenth century, coins of Byzantine issue circulated only in Constantinople and its hinterland. 
Thus the integrating role of the Byzantine coinage, with the attendant benefits for the Byzantines, 
was lost. The role of the state in the economy, then, was greatly reduced. The role of Constantinople 
was also reduced, since the functions it had filled in the past either disappeared, or changed. It is 
not even the case that Constantinople set fashion, and therefore elite demand, any more. That role 
seems to have devolved to Italy. 
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Textiles. Home Economics or Workshop Production? 
Preliminary Results from the Study of Alassarna/Kardamena, Kos/Greece 


The excavations carried out in Kardamena, Kos by the University of Athens, under the 
supervision of Professors Sophia Kalopissi- Verti, Mary Panagiotidi -Kesisoglou and Georgia 
Kokkorou -Alevra, have brought to light the remains of a Hellenistic Temple dedicated to Apollo, 
along with an array of lesser structures related to the shrine, as well as a settlement with a lifespan 
from the 4" to the mid-7" century AD. 


Among the finds are loom weights, spindle whorls, fishing weights, dices and checkers, objects 
that reveal everyday activities, associated with the preparation of food and the making of cloths, as 
well as with leisure. 


This paper will examine the loom weights and spindle whorls. The aim is to document 
through these artifacts the textile production in the area either in the form of an organized textile 
manufacture, or as simple installations for domestic use. We will discuss the differences in shape, 
dimensions and weight of loom weights not only with regard to technical issues, such as the type of 
loom and the fabric quality, but also as factors related to the organization of the local community. 


Finally, we will attempt to address the issue of dating these artifacts, since both their material 
and typology seldom differ over time and across cultures. Further research into this material may 
help establish evidence for further comparisons with relevant material both from within as well as 
beyond the Byzantine Empire. 
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Agricultural Production and Installations in Byzantine Cappadocia: 
A Case Study Focusing on Mavrucandere 


Unlike the extensive research on the Byzantine religious architecture in Cappadocia, the number 
of inquiries about the agricultural installations is very limited. Apart from a few recent studies, 
agricultural installations in the region have not been investigated in terms of their chronology, 
architecture, location, and process of production. 


In particular, wine and linseed oil were two of the most important goods produced in 
Cappadocia during the Middle Ages. Current research in Cappadocia has revealed a number of 
carved wine presses within the secular settlements or religious buildings. In fact, in some of the 
settlements, several of these wine presses are clustered in a specific area so that these installations 
are used for mass production purposes. These mentioned sites used to vary in their architectural 
features. The architectural planning and the number of components that constitute the wine press 
(treading floor, collecting vat, pipes) provide valuable information about the production process. 
These features, though in different scales, have been used in agricultural installations since Late 
Antiquity throughout the Mediterranean basin. In addition, as Cappadocia is located at a major 
intersection of roads during the Middle Ages, it is highly probable that the produce of these wine 
presses was commercially traded. 


The valley of Mavrucandere contains a settlement which has a remarkable agrarian installation 
complex in Cappadocia. The valley is located in the south of the province of Kayseri (Caeserea). 
In the present-day, the valley is also known as Güzeldere, while it was named as Potamia by its 
Greek population in the nineteenth century. The settlement is positioned between the primary 
medieval transportation hubs of Aksaray (Koloneia) and Kayseri (Caeserea). During our survey in 
Mavrucandere, we discovered a group of rock-cut wine presses. These installations are located in 
close proximity to one another in an area known as “Agaclik,” on the hillside of the valley. There are 
both simple, single-roomed installations and more complex plans, indicating the presence of large- 
scale production. Resembling a factory, this area highlights the architectural and the organizational 
structure of the wine presses in Cappadocia. Undoubtedly, our archaeological evidence about the 
Byzantine wine presses in Mavrucandere suggest that the settlement was deliberately planned. 


In the light of the mentioned findings and the research results, this paper aims to introduce 
the architecture of the wine presses, the organization of wine making process, the location of the 
installations in the settlement, and the importance of the installations for the region’s trade activities 
during the Byzantine period. 
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Alms, Loans, and Usury in the Byzantine Worldview: 
An Essay in Comparison 


The moral evaluation of credit and financial operations can serve as one of the clearest 
indicators of a society’s “economic worldview”. Byzantium, where trade went hand in hand with 
an extensive development of credit and usury, was not an exception. It has become commonplace 
to assert that usury was perceived negatively in Byzantine society, that charging interest was 
condemned energetically, that this condemnation derived its power from the spontaneous popular 
attitude towards such practices, and that it actively employed Christian rhetoric. To support such 
claims, scholars usually cite hagiographic sources, where trade and finances are often mentioned. 


For instance, Byzantinologists often bring up The Miracles of the Great-Martyr Artemius (570- 
660). This text relates the story of the son of a money changer and usurer, whom his parents tried 
to get to join his father’s occupation but who, being a religious boy, was so ashamed of his father’s 
“miserable and shameful livelihood”, gained by charging the debtors enormous interest, that he 
became a cleric. 


Gregory of Nyssa also wrote about the rapacity of usurers, who desired people to suffer 
“deprivations and misfortunes” and come to them for financial aid. In his words, the money-lender 
“counts his income daily, and is never satisfied with it; deplores the gold that lies in his home, for 
it remains without any employment and profit.” According to John Chrysostom, many trapezites 
“attach interest to interest and pursue by way of iniquity any lucre”. 


“The mental trap” of the Byzantine society was created on the one hand by the developing 
trade, which demanded credit institutions, and on the other hand by the condemnation of usury. It 
required an adequate solution at the level of ideology and worldview. Probably one way to resolve 
the contradiction can be detected by comparing the «theoretical» level of the attitudes towards 
usury, most fully elaborated for the early Byzantine times in the A Word against Usurers by Gregory 
of Nyssa (335-396), with the «practical» level of credit operations. 


In A Word against Usurers it is said that the borrowing of money is “the same as begging for 
alms, only having an air of propriety,’ and therefore one should give to the needy not only without 
charging them interest, but also without demanding the money back, i.e. not requiring the return 
of the principal. The preacher considered an interest-free loan to be “the second degree of charity,” 
following the first degree, “gratuitous giving” He claimed that “both are worthy of punishment when 
one person refuses to favor and the other person borrows more than a tax”. It seems interesting to 
impose this framework from Gregory of Nissa’s sermon on the data from The Life of St. Spyridon of 
Trimythous (died about 348 AD) by Theodorus, Bishop of Paphos (c. 625). 


Spyridon gave alms to a naukleros who solicited it under the pretense of a loan (with an air 
of propriety), that is, he implemented the “first degree of charity.” The saint’s indifference as to the 
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repayment of the debt is notable - he does not inquire or confirm whether or not the merchant 
returned the money, or if the merchant did it in full, because Spyridon has given alms, not a loan. 
And when the merchant, having deceived Spyridon and not returned what he had taken, asks for 
money again, the saint does not refuse him and allows the merchant to take what he asks for from 
the chest. Without a doubt, the saint once again perceives this act as a giving of alms, and is willing 
to do it if his means prove sufficient. 


The merchant interprets the situation differently. Initially he is consistent in returning what 
he has received from the saint, and later, when his fraud is exposed, he begs for forgiveness and 
evidently believes it mandatory to repay the debt. He seems to perceive the saint’s actions as “the 
second degree of charity? He is probably certain that his perception of the saint's giving him money 
as an interest-free loan coincides with Spyridons view of the events. 


Thus The Life of St Spyridon of Trimythous demonstrates how the model of a byzantine believer's 
relation to alms, loans, and usury, worked out by Gregory of Nyssa on a general theoretical level, 
could and was supposed to function in practice, allowing even a saint to act as a money-lender. 


As we can see, even a saint could, according to the hagiographic literature, act as a money- 
lender, if he did not charge any interest. We also find this motive in the Life of St. John the Merciful, 
Patriarch of Alexandria (610-619), written by Leontios of Neapolis (6205-6405). John repeatedly 
lent to merchants in Alexandria both money (including considerable sums of five to ten liters of 
gold) and goods and did not complain when a borrower was not able to repay the debt even after a 
successful return to Alexandria. 


Even more interesting is another aspect notably emphasized in The Life of St. Spyridon, namely 
the idea of the just repayment of the money borrowed. Obviously, the Life stresses, it is proper not 
only to lend money without interest, but also to repay debts in a timely fashion and in full. Probably 
this is how the principle of business relations laid down in the New Testament (“do to others what 
you would want them do to you,’ Matthew 7:12) was supposed to be applied in practice. 


However, demands postulated by preachers could not be consistently realized in practice, and 
simple considerations of piety, not connected to receiving profit, could not force potential lenders 
to part with their assets: “We will not lend, or lend but on the condition that the borrower pay 
such and such amount of interest,” relates Gregory of Nyssa the typical attitude of early-Byzantine 
lenders. Note that, according to Nicholas Kabasilas, late-Byzantine usurers acted similarly: “They 
(the usurers – A. D.), because it is prohibited to charge interest, decide not to lend, themselves 
abolish creditors in cities and censure the law for it” And even more clearly: “No one will lend 
money if there is no hope of receiving interest”. 


The inviability of the preached treatment of usury was unequivocally demonstrated by Basil I’s 
(867-886) attempt to prohibit charging interest on loans (Prochiron. XVI. 14). Only to minors and 
orphans were excluded from the prohibition. Based on the Christian attitude toward the charging 
of interest, the emperor’s measures were hailed by the broad populace. But they did not last long, 
and already Leo VI (886-912) relinquished them in his novellas. While considering Basil's law 
wonderful, he had to admit that without charging interest the very existence of credit is threatened 
(Les Novelles de Leon VI le Sage LKXXIII). “This instruction (of Basil I’s about the prohibition of 
interest - A. D.), as a result of the poverty of the people, led not to the better, as the lawgiver had 
thought, but to the worse. Previously, hoping for interest, many would lend money willingly; but 
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when the law appeared according to which it was prohibited to derive profit from lending, some 
became inhuman, cruel, and unfeeling towards those in need of a loan... As a result... the law that 
was in itself benevolent has not brought benefit but has caused harm... The nature of man has not 
reached the heights at which this law obtains, and therefore we abolish this wonderful law? Thus 
the church's appeals about the prohibition of interest, “reduction of debts and complete forgiveness 
of debt obligations (chreon apocopai, othlematon synchoreseis), as The Life of George of Amastris 
puts it, remained futile. 


In other words, practice showed that the high ideal reflected in the law of Basil I was 
incompatible with the realities of everyday life, had a negative impact on business dealings, and 
impeded the progress of trade. These circumstances forced Leo VI to return to the old legislation 
of Justinian, which acknowledged the practice of charging interest but regulated its upper limits 
depending on the social status of the creditor (Basil. XXIII. 3. 73, 74, 76; compare: Cod. Just. IV. 26; 
IV. 32; Nov. Just. 32, 1 etc.). Just like in the sixth century, professional usurers were allowed to charge 
8 percent annual interest, members of the nobility - 4 percent, and everyone else - 6 percent. In 
special cases with the high risk of the loss of capital (primarily loans for maritime trade), charging 
12 percent was allowed (Basil. XXIII. 3. 72, 74, 76; compare: Cod. Just. IV. 26; IV. 32; Nov. Just. 32, 
1). The highest allowed interest could not be exceeded even by the mutual agreement of the parties. 
If, in violation of the law, excess interest was actually charged, the money paid unlawfully were to 
count toward the repayment of the principal. 


Clearly, such interest rates were quite sufficient for the normal conduct of credit operations 
and for decent levels of profit. Eastern Islamic cities of the eleventh century arrived naturally at 
commensurate levels of interest rates — they rarely went over 6-10 percent annual. 


Thus Leo VI considered usury a “necessary evil’, avoiding which would be desirable but, 
unfortunately, impossible. The realities of life inexorably compelled the abandonment of abstract 
ideals. We can observe a similar pattern in the medieval Islamic East, where on the one hand usury 
was condemned, but on the other hand the impossibility of conducting trade without credit was 
acknowledged. 


This is why the general attitude towards usury in Byzantium was, it seems, ambivalent rather 
than purely negative. This ambivalence was reflected, among other things, in hagiographic works, 
where usurers were sometimes shown in even the most positive light. So it was in the prologue about 
Theodore the merchant and the Jewish usurer Abram. In this text, Abram agreed to give Theodore a 
loan three times without demanding the repayment of the previously lent sums and accepting only 
an image of Jesus Christ as a surety of sorts. In the end, when the debtor after a successful trading 
voyage was able to repay the loan handsomely, giving back four thousand liters instead of just one 
thousand that he had borrowed, the Jew was so struck by the power of the Christian God that he 
changed his faith and put all his money into building a chapel where he then served as a minister. 
Clearly, even the negatively perceived occupation of usurer was still not, using the expression of R. 
Lopez, “an object of indiscriminate hatred.” 


We may suppose that “indiscriminate hatred” and total condemnation was avoided by those 
usurers who did not dare to break the law and charge higher interest than prescribed. The activities 
of such moneylenders were allowed by the state itself, when the latter determined the interest 
rates the charging of which did not incur a breach of the Christian canon. To some extent, the law 
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that regulated the charging of interest performed a kind of compensatory function - it allowed 
moneylenders the easier to agree to engage in an activity generally frowned upon in the society 
pervaded by Christian traditions. As Nicholas Kabasilas noted, moneylenders did not shun their 
income precisely because their pursuits were not condemned by the law (and were even encouraged, 
or at least acknowledged as necessary, we can add). 


Certainly this is only a conjecture, but we should note that such an attitude existed in the 
Ottoman Empire. There, credit operations at fixed interest (20 percent) were not considered usury 
and not perceived as a breach of the Quranic prohibitions. Only those credit transactions that 
entailed the charging of interest in excess of 20 percent were considered riba (usury as such). It is 
quite possible that something like this could be the case in the early medieval Byzantium as well, 
where secular and religious customs and practices were closely intertwined. This was the way in 
which religion, in the words of Fernand Braudel, while constantly saying no to “the innovations 
of market, money, speculation, and usury,” in the end said yes and accepted the “aggiornamento - 
adaptation to modernity”. 


It is interesting also to juxtapose the idea of limited interest with the idea of a “just price” 
(iustum pretium, to dicaion timema) and regulated profit margins for the members of some of 
Constantinoples corporations. The “just price” idea also found its way into the hagiographic 
literature, and the hagiographer of Anthony the Great (fourth century) put the following words in 
the saint’s mouth: “In this present life the price of a thing bought is equal to what it is worth, and the 
seller receives no more than that. But the promise of eternal life is acquired for too little a price: it is 
given to us for a life momentary”. In Byzantium, as in Western Europe, the activities of a merchant 
were considered justified if the principle of just compensation was not violated. It is quite possible 
that the same applied to usury. 


Clearly, the described attitude towards usury was not only the most expedient, but also the 
only possible one in a Christian society that experienced not only religious purism and fanaticism, 
but also the sense of gain and profit. It infiltrated so deeply into the worldview of the Byzantines that 
even alms for the poor were equated with a loan extended to none other than God himself: “For it 
is said, ‘He who gives to a poor man, lends to God. And Holy God will recompense... and bestow 
the kingdom of heaven” (see: Еще история Человека Божьего, которая была записана в городе 
Риме, его божественном образе жизни и о том, как он покинул мир / Пер. А. В. Пайковой // 


Пайкова А. В. Легенды и сказания в памятниках сирийской агиографии. - Л., 1990. - С. 104). 
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Traduzioni di testi agiografici e liturgici e rielaborazione 
delle fonti nella metafrasi linguistica in epoca umanistica 


Il bisogno urgente degli Umanisti di traducere, piuttosto che transferre, transvertere o 
interpretari, esprimeva con un vocabolo nuovo nel settore delle traduzioni il passaggio dalla ‘schiavitù’ 
medievale della sottomissione alla lettera del testo alla libera capacità della persona di penetrare nel 
testo reinterpretandolo e modificandone talora le qualità, in una tipologia di operazione simile a 
quella che il mondo greco definiva con il vocabolo metaéfrasiv. Con questo lo scritto letterario, 
fuoruscendo dai limiti angusti della mera fedeltà della resa testuale, si rivestiva della prospettiva di 
opera in continuo divenire nella logica della continuità storica con il passato. 


Al servizio di questa operazione, e in risposta a esigenze a cui non possono dirsi estranei 
anche peculiari obiettivi di natura didattica, si pongono non soltanto celebri manufatti come codici 
bilingui, di contenuto soprattutto liturgico e grammaticale, ma anche figure eminenti di eruditi, 
la cui attività ruotò intorno allo studio e alla diffusione della filosofia neo-platonica: tra costoro 
spiccano, insieme a molte altre, le personalità di Nicola di Cusa e Ambrogio Traversari che nel 
1436 pubblicava la sua nuova traduzione del Corpus Dionysiacum. Il Concilio di Ferrara - Firenze, 
insieme agli altri che ne costituirono nella prima metà del sec. XV le premesse, costituì, oltre che una 
circostanza di utilità politica ed ecclesiale, un incontro di spiriti eletti e un'occasione di promozione 
culturale, la cui portata — spesso segnalata — resta tuttora poco esplorata: ad essa vanno connesse 
anche numerose iniziative di traduzione in ambito «agio-liturgico» che pongono in luce interazioni 
tra mondo greco e latino fiorite a cavallo degli anni 1438-1439. 


Alcuni casi risultano particolarmente emblematici. Qualche segnale ‘pre-umanistico non di 
traduzione, ma almeno di familiarità degli ambienti colti dei sec. XIII-XIV per l'ambito agiografico 
può ravvisarsi in autori quali Niceforo Blemmida, Giorgio Ciprio, Teodoro Metochita, Niceforo 
Callisto Xanthopulos, Gregorio Palamas, Niceforo Gregoras, Nicola Cabasilas. In essa vanno 
individuati і prodromi dell'interesse per questo genere letterario né ora né in seguito disdegnato da 
eruditi e filologi bizantini - a giudicare dall'attività di autori quali Giorgio Scolario e Bessarione -, 
a cui si deve anche la discreta fioritura nella copia di codici contenenti testi agiografici tra i secc. 
XIV-XV. 


Forte della venerazione tributatagli in ambito sia orientale sia occidentale e dell'ampio 
interesse suscitato dal problematico corpus di scritti a lui attribuito, può, a mio avviso, individuarsi 
nel complesso dossier agio-liturgico greco e latino di s. Dionigi l'Areopagita un caso paradigmatico 
di filtrazione e reimpiego di elementi nelle due tradizioni ecclesiali, favorito da reciproche opere 
di traduzione. Una intensa, sia pure ancora embrionale, operazione di traduzione e progressivo 
adattamento può fissarsi alla fine del sec. XII, epoca a cui è possibile far risalire l’introduzione 
di inserti di vistosa derivazione greca nella Messa dell'ottava di s. Dionigi in Occidente. Ma è lo 
stesso cospicuo repertorio di Vitae agiografiche del santo a confermare un'intensa opera di scambio 
e metafrasi, in cui si distinguono, in particolare, tra i complessivi altri 65 testi repertoriati dai 
Bollandisti: - una Passio greca (BHG 554) tradotta da un ancora non bene identificato originale 
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latino; - una Laudatio di Giorgio Ciprio (BHG 557); - una Passio (BHL 2184), erroneamente 
attribuita a Metodio patriarca di Costantinopoli e tradotta in latino da Anastasio Bibliotecario, 
ancora copiata ai primi del sec. XVII per essere trasmessa al Card. Caetani e confluire cosi nel 
codice miscellaneo Rom. Alexandr. 95 (alias I.h. 1-3); - una Laudatio (BHL 2189) scritta da Michele 
Sincello e tradotta in latino da Guglielmo monaco di Saint-Denis nel sec. XI, in tre codici parigini 
dei secc. XIV (BNF, Paris. lat. 2447 e Nouv. acq. lat. 1509) e XV (BNE, Paris. lat. 2873 B). 


Analoghe vicende di sovrapposizione tra agiografia e liturgia hanno consegnato al Missale 
Romanum serie eucologiche, come ad es. quella per s. Policarpo martire, coniata sul testo della 
passio greca del santo. 


E ben documentato é anche il passaggio di formule benedizionali dagli eucologi greci 
alla Chiesa latina, il cui studio pone attenzione sulla particolarità dei criteri adottatti per simili 
traduzioni, come nel caso della ‘preghiera di s. Matteo apostolo’ per benedire vino, olio o miele, 
nel Vat. gr. 1833, ff. 46'-47, coincidente con la eu\caristoa però u$datov kai e|laóou, a sua volta 
derivante da Constitutiones Apostolorum, VIII, ritoccata per adattarla maldestramente alla nuova 
destinazione con sgrammaticature e poca destrezza linguistica. 


Anche un altro volume agio-liturgico di confine, l'omiliario, testimonia, sempre a cavallo tra i 
sec. XII-XIII, tracce di una accorta operazione intellettuale, in questo caso di più squisito interesse 
teologico, documentata da manoscritti che trasmettono un elevato numero di umili traduzioni 
anonime nei campi sia dellagiografia sia dellomiletica, confermando, per quanto concerne 
l'Occidente latino, l'impressione che il prestigio delle tradizioni greche in ambito ecclesiastico 
affascinasse molto i monaci italiani. 


Linteresse per questa tipologia di traduzioni accompagna in Occidente la redazione di libri 
liturgici propri, soprattutto di ambito monastico, fino alla riforma tridentina. Al suo avvento 
il Breviarium Romanum si presenterà dotato di lectiones agiografiche, il cui stile pare modellato 
secondo l'exemplum del Sinassario; canti e formule melurgiche attesteranno un fenomeno molto 
particolare in cui le varie liturgie latine non si limitarono alla semplice traduzione fedele dei testi 
originari, ma ricalcarono perfino modi letterari e addirittura melodie, adattandole ovviamente 
alle esigenze linguistiche e celebrative, in alcuni casi giungendo anche a conservare, nella forma di 
semplici traslitterazioni, il testo greco a fianco della traduzione latina. Tuttavia, il Martyrologium 
Romanum interverrà ad offrire, a distanza di oltre un secolo da quelle premesse, un esempio vistoso 
di diffidenza nell'acquisizione da parte latina di una tradizione che si riteneva evidentemente incerta 
e irta di difficoltà. 


Quali i casi in questione? Quali le possibili ragioni che hanno favorito il processo di 
interrelazione? Quali i meccanismi specifici della traduzione e della metafrasi documentabili 
attraverso l'agiografia e la liturgia? 
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Testi religiosi occidentali in greco: 
la Regula bullata di Francesco d'Assisi 


In un manoscritto della Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana si conserva una traduzione in greco 
della Regula bullata di Francesco d'Assisi. Il testo originale, redatto in latino nel 1223, riflette la 
“regula et vita" (in greco: κανὼν καὶ βίος) della primitiva comunità dei fratres Minores, le loro 
origini, la loro esperienza di vita “secondo la forma del santo Vangelo” le disposizioni normative. 


In realtà, il codice Vaticano, che contiene per lo più traduzioni dal latino al greco da s. Tommaso 
d'Aquino, da Boezio, da s. Anselmo, ai ff. 104"- 106" reca una versione dal latino al greco soltanto dei 
primi quattro capitoli della Regu la bullata — cap. I: Nel nome del Signore. Incomincia la vita dei frati Minori; cap. II: Di coloro che vogliono 


intraprendere questa vita e come devono essere ricevuti; cap. III: Del divino ufficio e del digiuno, e come i frati debbano andare per il mondo; cap. IV: Che i frati non ricevano 


denari- che invece consta di dodici capitoli. 


Il manoscritto risulta vergato per buona parte dalla mano del protopapa di Candia Giovanni 
Symeonakis (il suo nome figura nel margine superiore del f. 2213), che verosimilmente ha assemblato 
e confezionato per uso personale questa raccolta di traduzioni, dovute per lo più a Manuele Caleca, 
frate domenicano e tomista greco, e a Demetrio Cidone, fervido oppositore del palamismo, che 
partecipó ai tentativi di riunione della Chiesa cattolica e della Chiesa ortodossa e, grazie alle sue 
traduzioni, contribui alla diffusione della teologia occidentale in Grecia e, nel contempo, della 
cultura greca in Italia. 


Nulla sappiamo, invece, in merito alla versione in greco della Regula francescana, di cui non 
abbiamo altre attestazioni. Da chi é stata realizzata? Da Symeonakis stesso? Da quale codice? Qual é 
stato il modello latino utilizzato per la traduzione? A questi e ad altri interrogativi si proverà a dare 
una risposta. 
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Traduzione latina degli Atti dell’ VIII Concilio Ecumenico 
a Costantinopoli (sec. XIV) 


The translation of the acts of the so called 8" Ecumenical Council or more precisely the Local 
Synod of 869/70 in Constantinople was performed in two versions under different conditions and at 
different time. For the synchronic translation of the Greek texts into Latin is responsible the envoy of the 
Western Emperor Louis II, Anastasius bibliothecarius. Although the original Greek acts were robbed, 
Anastasius could translate the text from an own copy. The Latin texts is preserved in the contemporary 
copy codex Vaticanus Latinus 4965 (about 870/71, Rome), the original Greek text vanished. 


What remains of the Greek original, is an abbreviated version that is closely connected to the 
Vita Ignatii of Niketas David Paphlagon. Its earliest manuscript dates from the end of the 13" or the 
beginning of the 14" с. In the 14^ c. the text became of interest in the Latin circle of Dominicans in 
Pera (and for their policy of conversion among the Greeks as well as for their attacks against the Greek 
faith); there a Latin translation was initiated. About this enterprise we are well informed by an excellent 
study of Thomas Kaeppeli of 1953. In his analysis of synchronic works of the Dominicans active in 
the Contra Graecos debates he proved Filippo de Bindo Incontri being initiator of the translation for 
which Incontri collaborated with the well-known translator Demetrius Cydones. In his libellus qualiter 
Greci recesserunt ab obediencia Ecclesie Romane Incontri clarifies the circumstances under which the 
translation was tackled: It was the question of the primus actor divisionis of the Latin and Greek church 
and its reason that caused him to look for sources. For this investigation Incontri was assisted by 
Cydones who found a copy in the Prodromus Petra monastery in Constantinople and fecit transcribere 
et michi eciam tradidit, ut ego (= Incontri) transcribere facerem. Then they started together with the 
translation (post hec statim ipse una mecum transtulimus in linguam Latinam). Furthermore, Incontri 
informs about the date of discovery of the manuscript in his libellus (anno praeterito). Kaeppeli created 
the chronology of the works of Incontri, based on all data he collected from different sources of his life, 
and could date the discovery and translation in the period of 1355—1356. 


Thereby the translation presents itself as one of the rare cases where circumstances, translators 
and time are fixed and determinable. On the other hand, the use of the epitome of the acts 
(including the relevant letters between East and West) and not of the Greek original (whose text can 
be compared only from the literal Latin translation of Anastasius Bibliothecarius) in the mid 14" 
century strongly argues for the absence of the full version at that time, presumably at least since the 
period of Lascarids (?) and Palaiologans. Only the abbreviated version was privileged to be used in 
the following centuries, obviously due to the content-related link to Ignatius and his life. Besides, 
the new translation elucidates a kind of ignorance of the earlier and more complete Anastasius 
version, present at least in Rome. It appears that this text was not available or more precisely known 
to the Dominicans in Pera. 
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The Latin version of Incontri and Cydones is preserved in one known copy which, due to its 
mistakes, seems not to be the original. While the Anastasius version is recently critically edited, 
both the Greek epitome and its Latin version are still waiting for a critical or even first edition. The 
Greek epitome has to be used in the insufficient Mansi edition; its Latin version waits for a first 
edition which is prepared during a new project on the editions of the 869/70 and 879/80 synods at 
the Austrian Academy of Sciences. 


For the history of translations in Byzantium this epitome enables, too, a study on the cooperation 
of Cydones with a Dominican for a text that was of basic interest in their disputes against the Greek 
dogmata and that was demonstrably quoted in Dominican circle. 


As regards the modus operandi of a translation in Byzantium, the Incontri / Cydones version 
follows the Greek version more or less closely which underlines their caution against falsification of 
such a delicate text or the mere reproach of falsification. Interesting is a tendency of actualisation 
of terms. 


The contribution will give samples how the text was translated and how they managed to copy 
with terminological problems. 
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Metodologia ecdotica della traduzione del Libro I della Summa 
contra Gentiles di Tommaso d'Aquino da parte di Demetrio Cidone 


Ho dato annuncio dell'edizione critica del Libro I della Summa contra Gentiles dell’Aquinate (= SG 
I) in un articolo pubblicato nella Rivista di Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici 48 (2011) [2012], pp. 137-266. 


Nessuno dei ventuno codici a me noti contenenti SG I è autografo. Dei quindici manoscritti 
finora collazionati, i più autorevoli sono il Marc. gr. 149 (M) e il Barberin. gr. 318 (B). Questi due 
codici contengono due Redazioni diverse della traduzione cidoniana. La Redazione contenuta nel 
codice Marciano è più fedele al testo latino e linguisticamente migliore di quella contenuta nel 
Barberiniano: perciò sarà quella a occupare essere lo specchio delle pagine. Non vi sono elementi 
per stabilire il lasso di tempo intercorso tra la prima Redazione e la seconda. 


Un codice importante per la storia della tradizione manoscritta della versione greca di SG è il 
Marc. gr. II 2 (m). Non tutti i capitoli di SG che questo codice contiene sono interamente tradotti: del 
Lib. I, il codice ne contiene interamente tradotti solo ventisette (su un totale di centotré). Si direbbe 
che il Marc. gr. II 2 sia (l’unico?) testimone della primissima fase della versione cidoniana, quando 
Demetrio, come egli stesso c'informa, tradusse per intero “parecchi capitoli” di SG per esercitarsi 
nella lingua latina. Negli spazi interlineari e nei margini dei fogli questo codice presenta numerose 
cancellature, correzioni, integrazioni, apportate evidentemente su indicazione di Demetrio: il testo 
che si legge sulla supeficie delle pagine è sostanzialmente differente rispetto a quello sottostante, 
frutto di una traduzione eseguita verbum de verbo. La maggior parte di queste correzioni sono 
regolarmente integrate nello specchio delle pagine di tutti i codici di entrambe le Redazioni. Benché, 
quindi, non contenga la versione completa, il Marc. gr. II 2 assurge al rango di archetipo. E come tale 
esso verrà considerato nella formazione dello stemma codicum. 


Nella sua rapida e vasta diffusione nel mondo greco, la versione di Demetrio subì arbitrarie 
mutilazioni da parte di alcuni dotti bizantini (cf. le cosidddette synopseis di Gennadio Scolario); ma 
essa subi anche modifiche positive conseguenti alla collazione della versione greca con l'originale 
latino. Tra di esse spicca quella di Bessarione: il lavoro filologico del Cardinal Niceno ha prodotto 
un testo (= Marc. gr. 148) assai distante rispetto a quello uscito dal calamo di Cidone. Pur dando a 
queste modifiche il dovuto rilievo, l'edizione critica di SG I le dovrà senz’altro eliminare, allo scopo 
di restituire alla versione cidoniana il suo status genuino e primigenio. 


Ledizione di una traduzione dal latino, oltre a individuarne il manoscritto archetipo greco deve 
individuare anche il codice latino, che è situato epekeina di questarchetipo. L'affermazione di Demetrio 
secondo cui, per la sua versione, egli fece ricorso a più codici latini è corroborata dalla critica interna. 
Individuare questi testimoni latini, è arduo. Dalla critica interna del testo emerge che essi appartengono 
tutti al ramo della tradizione manoscritta latina chiamato “tradizione corretta” (siglato В). 


La mancanza di un codice autografo di SG I, che non permette di conoscere gli usi grafici e 
l'ortografia di Demetrio, crea non poche esitazioni nel momento di decidere quale delle varianti 
riscontrate nei manoscritti siano le più opportune da adottare. 
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La peculiarita di alcuni termini tecnici del testo tomista di difficile traduzione, la qualita non 
buona dei codici latini di cui Demetrio si servi e le limitate informazioni che, per la sua giovane 
eta, egli poteva avere della teologia occidentale inducono alla cautela nel momento di proferire un 
giudizio sulla validita della traduzione cidoniana e sulla ricezione della stessa nel mondo greco. 
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Traduttori e traduzioni dal latino sotto i Paleologi 


Se, secondo la celebre espressione oraziana, la Graecia capta, ha subito affascinato i conquistatori 
romani, i quali vi hanno scoperto una cultura diversa e più evoluta della propria, il mondo greco è 
rimasto tenacemente attaccato a un’altra prospettiva, quella di una sostanziale indifferenza verso ciò 
che gli stranieri, οἱ] bavrbaroi (etimologicamente, coloro che non riescono ad esprimersi), potevano 
aver prodotto sotto il profilo culturale Un riscontro puntuale di questi atteggiamenti contrastanti lo 
si osserva nell'ambito delle traduzioni. Là dove nel passaggio dal greco al latino si osserva, nonostante 
frequenti periodi di decadenza, una sostanziale continuità e abbondanza dall'età repubblicana fino 
all'età moderna, i testi che hanno compiuto il tragitto inverso sono, comparativamente, una sparuta 
pattuglia e, per riprendere una felice espressione di Daniele Bianconi, «i silenzi furono assai più 
numerosi ed eloquenti delle voci»*. Qualcosa cambia quando i rapporti di forza mutano, vale a dire 
quando i Crociati, dopo aver messo Costantinopoli a ferro e fuoco nel 1204, portando la distruzione 
come mai era avvenuto in passato nel cuore di un impero forse troppo fiducioso delle proprie sorti, 
costringono la corte imperiale a esiliarsi a Nicea. Nel periodo che si estende fino alla seconda caduta 
della capitale, nel 1453, una trentina abondante di scritti vengono tradotti dal latino, assieme a un 
numero indeterminato di passi occidentali inseriti in trattati polemici*. Non sembra moltissimo, 
ma equivale, e forse addirittura supera, tutto ciò che è stato tradotto nel millennio precedente. A 
prima vista, si tratta di un insieme eterogeneo: che cosa può accomunare le opere di Agostino о 
quelle dell’Aquinate ai Disticha Catonis o alla Rhetorica ad Herennium? Ma, a guardare più da 
vicino, sembra di scorgere un certo numero di direttrici che spiegano, almeno in parte, le scelte di 
Massimo Planude, di Giorgio Pachimere, di Manuele Olobolo, di Demetrio e di Procoro Cidone 
e Manuele di Caleca, nonché, più tardi, quelle di Gennadio Scolario e di Teodoro Gaza. Gli errori 
dei greci La direttrice che si lascia individuare con più facilità è quella polemica, ormai vecchia 
di più di tre secoli, ma che entra in un fase nuova, forse grazie ad un'autentica provocazione: il 
trattato, redatto nel 1177 da Ugo Eteriano, allora uomo di fiducia di Manuele I, sotto il titolo De 
sancto et immortali Deo, ma noto anche come De haresibus quas Graeci in Latinos deuolunt*, 
allestito in latino, ma corredato da una traduzione greca*. Sulla stessa linea si colloca più tardi, 
nel 1252, un anonimo Tractatus contra Graecos, anch'esso redatto in latino, ma affiancato da una 
traduzione greca. Questo scritto sembra collegarsi a quell'autentica quinta colonna che è il convento 
dei domenicani a Costantinopoli, poi scacciati a Pera, cioè non molto lontano. Al servizio della 
polemica, soprattutto su questioni trinitarie, vanno imputate le traduzioni del De Trinitate di 
Agostino, eseguita da Planude, prima del 1281; più tardi sarà la volta dellomonimo trattato di Boezio 
assieme al Cur Deus homo di Anselmo, e a una nuova traduzione del Quicumque che escono dalla 
penna di Manuele Caleca*. I Domenicani in Oriente Il trattato anonimo è chiaramente collegato 
all'ambiente domenicano, ma i Frati predicatori hanno portato con sé anche la teologia scolastica, 
intrisa ovviamente di filosofia aristotelica, che gode in quel momento di un certo apprezzamento in 
ambiente bizantino, sebbene ancora fortemente legata alla tradizione patristica, soprattutto latina. 
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E sicuro che, in qualche misura, hanno promosso la traduzione di opere della grande scolastica, 
anzitutto di quelle di Tommaso d'Aquino, come la Summa contra Gentiles, finita da Demetrio 
Cidone nel 1355, di quella della Summa theologica, completata attorno al 1358 dal fratello Procoro. 
Demetrio tradurrà altri scritti dell’Aquinate (De articulis fidei et ecclesiae sacramentis e De 
rationibus fidei contra Saracenos, Graecos et Armenios, nonché forse il De corpore et sanguine). 
Suo fratello vi aggiungerà De mundi aeternitate e le Quaestiones disputatae de potentia, oltre ad 
usare abbondantemente Tommaso nel suo trattato PeriV oujsivag kaiV ejnergeivac. Più tardi un 
ponderoso insieme di opere di Tommaso verrà tradotto e/o glossato da Gennadio Scolario*. In 
queste scelte si avverte certamente il bisogno di far conoscere, nell'ambito dei movimenti unionistici, 
il pensiero di Tommaso in polemica contro i bizantini. Tuttavia, sembra di intravedere anche 
unaltra direttrice, meno sottolineata, quella della polemica antimusulmana, indubbiamente riflesso 
dell'urgenza politica del momento. Il trivio Un numero consistente di opere patristiche latine sono 
state tradotte per motivi che sembrano piü letterari oppure legati alla disponibilità degli originali a 
Costantinopoli, e le loro motivazioni andranno indagate di volta in volta. Tuttavia, un altro insieme 
di scritti additano chiaramente un'altra prospettiva, quella dell'insegnamento. Si tratta di opere che, 
come é evidente dalla loro tradizione manoscritta in Occidente, sono legate al sistema scolastico, 
in particolare alla grammatica, alla dialettica e alla retorica, cioè alle materie che conformavano il 
trivio. Se la grammatica non é stata privilegiata, pur senza dimenticare lesistenza del cosiddetto 
Donatus graecus*, le altre due discipline sono abbastanza bene rappresentate. Ció spiega che 
Planude abbia tradotto gli spuri Disticha Catonis, il Sominum Scipionis, assieme al commentario di 
Macrobio e probabilmente anche la Rhetorica ad Herennium, attribuita a torto a Cicerone. Inoltre, 
sempre Planude é (o sarebbe) responsabile del De consolatione philosophiae di Boezio assieme 
alla Vita Boethii, del De differentiis topicis (del quale esiste anche un’altra traduzione, di Procoro 
Cidone) e del De hypotheticis syllogismis (forse da restituire a Manuele Olobolo). Sulla stessa linea 
si potrebbero collocare le Metamorfosi di Ovidio (ma anche altre opere ovidiane), seguit de alcune 
traduzioni attribuite a Teodoro Gaza. Tutto lascia pensare che quello queste iniziative risentissero 
della necessità di arricchire il sistema scolastico bizantino con elementi della tradizione occidentale. 


Intenzioni didattiche si possono assegnare anche allo Speculum Doctrinale di Vincenzo di 
Beauvais, tradotto attorno al 1300 dal monaco Sofonia, collegato in qualche modo al convento 
dei domenicani*. Se ho ben visto, il periodo non ha prodotto traduzioni agiografiche e quelle 
liturgiche sono molto scarse*. In questo quadro d'insieme un posto particolare spetta, per la prima 
volta, ad Agostino, di cui numerose opere vengono tradotte per ragioni diverse. Se il De Trinitate 
si inserisce chiaramente nel filone polemico, il popolare, ma spurio De duodecim abusiuis saeculi 
tradisce intenti didattici, quindi un qualche uso scolastico. Meno inquadrabili appaiono le ragioni 
per cui Demetrio Cidone traduce frammenti dalle Epistulae, dal Contra Iulianum e dai Tractatus 
in Iohannem, mentre suo fratello Procoro si cimenta con le Lettere, il De libero arbitrio, il De 
uera religione, con alcuni Sermoni assieme alle Sententiae ex operibus S. Augustini di Prospero di 
Aquitania. In definitiva, le traduzioni bizantine dallatino delineano un quadro d'insieme complesso, 
dalle motivazioni molteplici, sia pure accomunate dal desiderio, non privo di qualche ambiguita, di 
conoscere meglio il pensiero occidentale mentre l'impero volge al tramonto. 
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Boethius’ De Consolatione Philosophiae 
in Planudes’ Greek Translation at the Vatican Library 


Boethius De consolatione philosophiae, which Maximus Planudes translated into Greek, 
combined prose with poetry. This rare literary framework has been more frequently used in Latin 
literature than in its original Greek language. When choosing this work to translate, Planudes 
considered both its uniquely rich synthesis of the moral teachings of major philosophical schools 
as well as its rhetorical values that were equally challenging for a translator and exciting for his 
prospective readers. For example, Boethius included a virtuous repertory of 39 poems in 18 
different metres. When citing or alluding to Latin and Greek literature alike, Boethius addressed 
his Late Antique learned readers who no longer existed several centuries later when this work 
gained popularity in the Carolingian period and began its new life. Even in the Latin world, many 
of his numerous manuscripts include other assistant texts such as the Life of Boethius, metrical and 
analytical commentaries. Greek readers too were no doubt in the need of the latter but they had as 
well a cultural background different from those of the mediaeval Latin readers of Boethius’ work. 
Planudes and the redactors of his translation, not necessarily only himself, shaped his translation to 
suit reader's needs. 


The Vatican Library holds eight manuscripts of Planudes’ Greek translation of the De consolatione 
philosophiae. These manuscripts represent a great variety of forms that demonstrate different means of 
practical use. Boethius work was read in Greek primarily not for its moral teachings but as well as an 
assistant tool to learn Latin or/and Greek and to study the linguistic and cultural differences between 
the Greek and Latin realms regarding poetry, word usage and so on. Through these manuscripts, 
my paper revisits how the De consolatione philosophiae in Greek has been adjusted to the varying 
interests of different readers. Two manuscripts include the Greek translation together with its Latin 
original (Vat. gr. 328-329), another one belonged to Isidore of Kiev who copied together with other 
texts he used in the Council of Florence (Vat. gr. 706), some are furnished with metrical and analytic 
commentaries (Vat. gr. 706, 953), others only include the pure text without commentaries (ОН. gr. 322 
and Pal. gr. 119). Some had small size to assist daily usage, especially those with various commentaries, 
while others - those without additional assistance — were copied in less handy big volumes. The various 
texts adjacent to this work in its Vatican manuscripts are valuable too to demonstrate how Planudes’ 
Greek translation of the De consolatione philosophiae was actually used in the Greek and Latin worlds 
from the 14% to the 16" centuries. 
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Introduction 


Inscriptions of Greek-Roman Antiquity belong to the main sources for our knowledge about 
this period. The meaning of inscriptions for the understanding of post-classical civilizations, however, 
has long been underestimated—as for Byzantium simply due to the fact that many inscriptions are 
still unedited or (badly) edited in old and scattered publications. 


A specific role is played by those inscriptions which are composed in verse form (epigrammata). 
They are more than mere transmitters of information but claim literary value and intend to interact 
with their readers / beholders more than simple prose inscriptions do. 


Several studies have already been addressed to the role of inscriptions in Byzantium and in 
the Latin West (as for Byzantium, especially to the role of metrical inscriptions). However, there has 
been hardly any discussion about common traditions, similarities and differences. 


Why did the Byzantines choose the Byzantine dodecasyllable as proper metre for their 
epigrams, and why did the Latin West stick to the hexameter? The phenomenon of metrical 
inscriptions can of course also be observed in the Slavonic world. Pars pro toto one can mention the 
‘epigrams commissioned by the Serbian noblewoman Jefimija (fl. ca. 1400), one embroidered on a 
curtain in the Mt. Athos Chilandar monastery and one composed for the memory of prince Lazar of 
Serbia and attached to a pall which is now kept in the Serbian Orthodox Church Museum, Belgrade. 
Old Church Slavonic epigrams were certainly influenced by the Byzantine tradition; patterns of 
the Byzantine dodecasyllable for example can be observed (with some variations) in Bulgarian 
inscriptional epigrams. 


Within the interdisciplinary round table the following further subjects will be discussed: 


What was the new domain of the epigraphic habit in Byzantium? A first shift in the production 
of inscriptions and in their display is already to be observed in Late Antiquity when imperial 
legislative texts started to be published in the sacred places of churches. 


How did Latin and Greek inscriptions interact? The interaction between Latin and Greek 
inscriptions in the first millennium is perfectly demonstrated by the epigraphic production on 
the island of Sardinia. It is interesting to see that from the seventh to the tenth centuries there is 
an increase of Greek inscriptions; this phenomenon provides information about the composition 
about the island's (aristocratic) society. 


The question of language and identity is also to be discussed in the framework of societies 
within the Byzantine mainland: due to the intrusion of foreign peoples bilingual inscriptions were 
produced. As in Sardinia, the deliberate choice to use the Greek language for inscription is also 
documented by testimonies of non-Greeks. 
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Which monuments and objects were adorned with metrical inscriptions and which with prose 
inscriptions? Which metre was found appropriate? Metrical inscriptions play a vital role in the 
Byzantine epigraphic production, a phenomenon, which is also be observed in the West, perfectly 
documented by the abundant corpus of verse inscriptions on Romanesque church doors. With 
regard to the latter inscriptions the choice of verse seems to respond to an aesthetic desire; verse 
even builds a virtual dialogue between the building and its user. These interesting ideas should also 
be applied to Byzantine verse inscriptions. 


A crucial item to be discussed is also the question of legibility ofinscriptions: which inscriptions 
were meant to be read and which were attached to places where only God, the ‘eternal reader’, was 
the addressee? A topic which has not been discussed earlier is the question of the function of spolia 
inscriptions in Byzantine environment. It seems that there was an attitude to respect the written 
world even though most likely they were not understandable. 


The question of the perception of script also refers to the meaning of so-called crypto- and 
tetragrams which were not only attested in Byzantium but also in the Slavonic world. Were they 
known ciphers or a universal code to be understood even by an illiterate audience? The same is true 
for graffiti, for which the Cappadocian cave churches offer abundant material. They are valuable 
documents to be studied in the framework of literacy of Byzantine society. 


Greek inscriptions were not only produced in the Byzantine mainland but also in remote areas 
(such as the Caucasus). The question to be posed in this context refers to the meaning of Greek as 
leading language in the Eastern Mediterranean and beyond. 
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Consecrated to God, Written for the Salvation of His People: 
The Agency of Normative Epigraphy Across Space and Time 


The custom of displaying imperial letters and decrees in a lapidary, inscribed format provides 
valuable evidence for the interaction between the central government and provincial authorities in 
the Eastern Roman Empire. Indeed, most imperial letters that have survived as inscriptions were 
imperial responses to local communities concerning the regulation of local issues or the awarding 
of privileges. The reasons behind the monumental display of such documents were always specific, 
even personal. What decided on their epigraphic presentation was the level of their topical relevance: 
an imperial letter of an immediate interest to a local community or a shrine was likely to become an 
inscription on the site. Once inscribed, such a document could include only highlights of, or even 
considerable changes to, the original, and would in this way also reflect specific agenda and some 
kind ideological self-representation. 


As a result of the radical transformation of municipal government after Constantine, municipal 
institutions were weakened, and the imperial cult was virtually abolished. A new, intermediary level 
of administration, the praetorian prefecture, was established. One of the causalities of this shift 
was the production of imperial inscriptions: their number fell precipitously, while the epigraphic 
proliferation of the decrees of praetorian prefects, to whom emperors probably delegated a significant 
amount of governmental work, was on the increase. 


The recent surveys of late antique imperial inscriptions published by Denis Feissel make it 
clear that inscribed imperial rescripts became very rare under the Constantinian dynasty, and 
that they almost disappeared for several decades after the mid-4" century, but they also show that 
after the virtually complete ‘epigraphic silence’ in correspondence between the emperor and his 
cities, a vigorous, albeit short-lived, resurgence of epigraphic activity took place under the reigns of 
Anastasius and Justinian. 


The most outstanding example of this renewal is the Anastasian inscription from Korykos in 
south Anatolia, once proudly exhibited in the city, recording the emperor’s response to an appeal 
of the locals against the abuses of power by the tax collectors who acted on behalf of the provincial 
government. Remarkably, the civic community addressing the emperor is no longer defined as the 
Boule and Demos, but as an ecclesiastical community instead headed by the hosiotatos episkopos, 
and comprising the euages kleros, the ktetores, and oiketores. Much in line with the tradition of 
his Roman predecessors, Anastasius replied calling for discipline and order, and sent his detailed 
instructions as to how to deal with the malpractices of the functionaries of the Praetorian Prefecture. 
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And, indeed, corruption in the over-inflated administrative apparatus appears to have been 
among the main reasons for the renewal of imperial interest in the local government. The local 
government itself had meanwhile undergone a change of its own whereby more power was placed 
in the hands of bishops, who were seen as an alternative source of authority, which could secure 
a more efficient government and implementation of the law. This development is clearly reflected 
in Justinian’s Novel Eight, promulgated in April 535, precisely on the subject of the corruption of 
imperial officials. Justinian, predictably, declared a strict prohibition of bribing, but, like with any 
anti-corruption legislation, his main challenge in this case was its execution. How could the emperor 
be sure that the provincial governors, who were evidently responsible for, or aware of, malpractices 
would implement the law? The answer to this can be found in the appendix to the same novel, under 
the heading ‘edictum’, a section of the document addressed directly to local bishops requesting 
their help with the enforcement of the law, by reporting any transgressions in their provinces of 
which they might be aware. Thus the bishops became direct recipients, and, alongside the provincial 
authorities, also the custodians, of imperial legislation. 


However, the significance of Novel Eight does not end here. Its introductory paragraph includes 
a section concerning the promulgation of this legal text. The relevant passage translates as follows: 


‘Once the law is publicly displayed and becomes known to all, let it then be kept inside, 
in the most holy church, together with the sacred vessels, since it is itself consecrated to 
God, and written for the salvation of the people He has created. And you would do even 
better, and it would benefit all the people in your area even more, if you attached [this 
text] on panels or inscribed it in stone, and set it up in the porticoes of the most holy 
church, rendering the reading and comprehension of the laws ready for all’ 


The significance of this paragraph lies in the designation of the space of a church as the most 
suitable place for the display of the text of imperial legislation. Granted, this practice was not entirely 
new: already in the early Roman period, imperial documents, however generic their content, were 
considered both legal and sacral, and, as such, were exhibited in the shrines of the imperial and/ 
or civic cults or on civic buildings, usually in the most prominent place of the agora. Justinian’s 
instructions to the bishops convey the same idea, albeit in a Christian guise: the law was considered 
sacred, not because it was promulgated by a divine emperor, but because it was consecrated to God. 
The Christian church was now to take over the function of the municipal archive, and its narthex 
was to become the site from which the imperial legislation would be accessible to the general public. 
Hereby, Justinian sets a further precedent by assigning new administrative responsibilities to the 
clergy. It is therefore perhaps not a coincidence that it was during his reign that imperial letters 
concerning ecclesiastical matters were being put up for the first time in Christian basilicas, in whose 
monumental setting normative epigraphy would henceforth be transmitted reminding and recalling 
actions stipulated in imperial documents. 


The most notable set of inscriptions illustrating this move comes from Ephesos. It contains 
material that was originally probably displayed in the Basilica of the Virgin Mary and the Shrine 
of Saint John the Evangelist. One such inscription, found on the Arcadiana Street, by the agora 
gate, preserves the beginning of an imperial letter concerning privileges awarded to the Church of 
St John. Another one, thought to have come from the Church of the Virgin Mary, offers valuable 
evidence of the ecclesiastical administration in the Eastern Roman Empire. It concerns the mutual 
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relationship of Ephesus as the church of St John the Evangelist and Smyrna as the church of the 
martyred bishop Polycarp. The antagonism between the two cities, attested already in the Roman 
imperial period, seems to have evolved into a dispute over the ecclesiastical primacy, only to be 
resolved, not by an intervention of an ecclesiastical institution, but by the direct involvement of the 
emperor. All these inscriptions reflect a real shift in imperial government that grants considerable 
administrative power to ecclesiastical institutions. As a result, inscribed decrees on purely civic 
matters become extremely rare, while inscriptions recording imperial acts on ecclesiastical, and, 
more generally, religious matters persist into the following centuries. We know, for example, that 
St Sophia in Constantinople housed the texts of imperial and conciliar decrees starting from the 
seventh century: Heraclius Ekthesis Nea was placed in the narthex, and was subsequently removed 
from there on the orders of his grandson, Constans II. A decree of Constantine IV, concerning the 
decisions of the Third Council of Constantinople (680/681) was exhibited in a portico of the atrium, 
and possibly also several other similar texts, some as lapidary inscriptions, others in the form of 
documents attached onto the marble revetment on the church. The canons of the Lateran Council of 
649, commissioned and inscribed in Rome’s Santa Maria Antiqua by Pope Martin I reflect the same 
practice, and suggest that the heated religious debates of the seventh century relied on epigraphic 
means for their authorisation and proliferation. 


A further application of Justinian’s guidelines for the epigraphic display of normative epigraphy 
is attested in the case of the Shrine of Saint Demetrios in Thessaloniki, through a fragmentary 
inscription of Justinian I and a now lost, but well-documented, donation charter of 688-9 by 
Justinian II. The latter in particular stands out as a significant witness in the evolution of imperial 
normative epigraphy from late antiquity into the Byzantine period. The striking similarity that it 
shows with the style and palaeographic features of the inscription of Justinian I from the same 
church and the manner in which it emulates the practice of the late antique chancery by integrating 
the Latin formula ‘donamus’ into the Greek text can be seen as traditional, and even antiquated. The 
edict also attributes imperial victories in the battlefield to the protection of the saint, and describes 
the imperial benefaction as an expression of Christian fervour and pious gratitude. The religious 
tone of the document, on the other hand, should not distract from the economic aspect of the 
donation: the production and trade of a commodity as vital as salt was very lucrative, and such a 
lavish bequest to the Shrine of St Demetrius signified a major turning point in the prosperity of the 
church, and of the city itself. 


In the context of the general development of the Byzantine epigraphic habit, Justinian 175 
inscription stands as an early example of a tradition that gathers momentum only in the middle 
Byzantine period, when donation documents issued by emperors and prominent members of 
Byzantine society can be found inscribed on facades and interiors of their religious foundations. 
The Constantinopolitan examples of the imperial patronage of the Shrine of Zoodochos Pege 
by Irene and Constantine in the eight century and of the Church of the Panagia Peribleptos by 
Romanos III Argyros in the eleventh testify to the ever more elaborate verbal and iconographic 
features of religious architecture, and the role that words, images and symbols combined play in 
creating the rich vocabulary of benefaction and the complex and carefully thought-out messages of 
piety, donation and authority in the centuries to follow. 
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A postscript: 


What do texts do? How are text and actions linked? Can texts be understood as agents? Many 
questions regarding textual agency are still open and, for the most part, they remain contentious. 
The current contribution argues that normative texts display agency in as much as they can be 
purposefully produced for specific effect, and can invite their readers/users to action. Moreover, legal 
and official documents act on behalf or in the name of figures of authority and/or their institution 
by way of performing (speech) acts such as invoking, certifying, allowing, forbidding, proclaiming 
and authorizing specific actions. Once inscribed, normative texts gain additional power of agency 
by virtue of their capacity to last and perpetuate actions they prescribe, to convey complex meaning 
through their verbal, symbolic and visual language, and to address the widest spectrum of reading 
audiences as long as they stay intact, and are seen and recognized as legally binding. 
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Epigraphy and Society in Byzantine Sardinia (7-10 Century) 


The amount of Sardinian epigraphs dating from the early empire until the end of the 6" 
century totals about 1.400 pieces. Out of them, only a negligible part is written in Greek (no more 
of the 2,3%). This fact appears to be normal in a Latin-speaking region which, since its Roman 
conquest, was mainly inserted in a contest of Mediterranean relations with other Latin-speaking 
areas (Africa, Spain, Gaul, Central Italy). But starting from the 7 century this trend seems to 
modify. The epigraphic production tends to dramatically decrease, as in the rest of the Byzantine 
empire; however, in Sardinia not only it decreases, but also undergoes a qualitative transformation, 
moving from being a form of memory written substantially in Latin to a form of memory written 
in Greek for more than 60% of the testimonies ranging from the 7 to the 105 centuries. This 
percentage is even higher if we take in account the sigillographic evidence, where the majority 
of lead seals discovered in Sardinia has a Greek legend - at least those concerning the laity. If we 
consider the early medieval inscriptions of Sardinia as the mirror of the literacy of its laic ruling 
class, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that it was on the whole a Greek-speaking aristocracy. 


What reason can explain the turning point of the Sardinian epigraphy from Antiquity to the 
early Middle Ages? It seems to me that the main reason ought to be sought in an immigration of 
Greek-speaking groups (related to administration and army) moving from Byzantine Africa into 
Sardinia throughout the 7^ century, and especially after the capture of Carthage by the Muslims in 
698. In the context of this evolutionary trend, the present paper aims at re-examining the meagre 
corpus of Sardinian Greek and Latin inscriptions dating from the 7^ to the 10% century. The late 
date usually accepted for some texts – 10" century or even early 11" century, as in the case of the 
Greek fragmentary inscription of Torkotorios, Salusios and Nispella - involves a discussion about the 
historical conditions that allowed such a long preservation of the Greek on the island, as well as about 
the relationships among Sardinia, southern Italy and Constantinople during the period in question. 
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In Kendall Footsteps 
The Agency of Verse Inscriptions on Romanesque Doors 


The purpose of this short communication is to link two words of the title of the session 
organized by Andreas Rhoby, namely the words agency and verse, in the context of epigraphic 
practices in medieval West. It aims to question the status and role of verses in the inscriptions placed 
on the doors of churches and sacred buildings. This paper has been prepared as an exploration of 
these broader issues and intends to create discussions among the different epigraphic cultures of the 
Middle Ages. 


The concept of agency applied to medieval inscriptions has only been used for a few years in 
epigraphic studies about western medieval documentation. In a more general way, the fact that 
written or artistic objects own specific properties which make them act by themselves is not fully 
admitted yet by all medievalists; most of them actually prefer (and they are often right on this point) 
considering whether the artist or patrons intention, whether the social function of artefacts, rather 
to lending to human productions the capacity to act by themselves in medieval communication or 
art. In terms of written culture, such reluctance is certainly solved by the special status of Christian 
writing which ontologically spreads an active value, by analogy with the divine word which can 
generate, create, and produce everything in the world. According to the Augustinian definition of 
littera, Christian alphabet contains in the sound, name, and form of each letter the entire knowledge, 
and the written word can thus make visible the object it contains and refers to: the signature becomes 
the sensitive presence of the signing hand; the charter becomes the juridical act itself; the liturgical 
book becomes part of the ritual. In the epigraphic domain, the epitaph becomes the deceased's vivid 
portrait; the mention of a praying act becomes a permanent prayer; the list of monastic properties 
becomes the indestructible sign of the institution’s wealth. In this sense, the agency of medieval 
inscriptions lies in the iconic, visual, or sonorous display of their content. It also participates in the 
transformation of its support that, through writing, becomes something else (the role of epigraphic 
writing in the ritual of consecration of the church is the paradigmatic example of such action). 


In both cases, the ability of epigraphic writing to act not only bases on lettering and alphabetical 
devices. The location of the text, its surrounding images, the content of the message, its linguistic 
form, all these elements allow what is written to exceed its support so that it can act in the ordering 
of its context. The fundamental book published by C.B. Kendall in 1998, The Allegory of the Church. 
Romanesque Portals and Their Verse Inscriptions is for Western Middle Ages a turning point in 
such a global understanding of medieval inscriptions. The author does not only indeed produce a 
valuable catalog of verse inscriptions located at the entrance to Romanesque churches, but he seeks 
to establish their function in the architectural and iconographic context by relating the texts and 
images engraved on the tympanum and capitals of the portals. If inscriptions constitute the core of 
Kendall’s work, his book cannot be considered only as a medieval epigraphy one, and it must rather 
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be read as an attempt of systemic understandings of the church monumental entrance in which 
inscriptions are only some of the keys of interpretation. They guide the reading of iconographic 
programs in a particular direction; they invite the faithful to engage in the conversion of his manners; 
they pray for the saint of the church or its patron. By monumentalizing the church threshold and by 
making its crossing meaningful in the text, the verse inscriptions collected by C.B. Kendall therefore 
act on their environment and make a change happen in the place they are displayed, and on their 
audience. They do not only convey a message; they operate its monumental activation. 


All the inscriptions studied by C.B. Kendall are made of verses, and the constancy of this 
prosodic form should definitely be questioned according to Andreas Rhoby’s presentation of this 
round table. In the context of medieval West, how can one explain such a choice? In the wider 
context of medieval epigraphic practices, how can one interpret the persistent metric structure in the 
inscriptions located at the entrance of religious monuments? In order to answer to the first question, 
C.B. Kendall evokes phenomena of tradition, and circulations of verse expressions on the one hand; 
on the other hand, he also addresses the fact that these inscriptions are generally associated with 
images on church portals and that this kind of tituli generally use verses for commentaries and 
glosses. He traces their origin to the inscriptions of apses in the early Christian basilicas and to 
Late Antique poetic practices (including Paulinus of Nolas work). Doing so, the author draws a 
continuous epigraphic line between the birth of Christian monumentality and Romanesque art in 
which verses are both obvious in their use and consistent in their presence. C.B. Kendall writes for 
example: “Why verse? The best answer is perhaps that the hexameter has been the favorite verse 
for church inscriptions for almost a thousand years during the Romanesque period and nobody 
considered therefore to change the habit”. Indeed, it is undeniable that such metric texts exist during 
the central Middle Ages at the entrance of churches from the Iberian Peninsula to Armenia. Verse, 
regardless the language in which it has been composed, received a special status in the literary 
practices thanks to the theoretical fixity of its shape and the constructive continuity of its design, 
both echoing the monumental and symbolic foreground of the church door. For western Middle 
Ages, C.B. Kendall connects the use of verses to the will to interpret through allegory the meaning 
of the church and its most significant elements. The constructive density of Latin language and the 
parallels born from the couplet composition and the play on rhymes produce the necessary shifts in 
meaning and echo the rhetorical device of allegory. Verse is no longer a matter of style or linguistic 
ornament; it becomes the rhetoric condition for the fulfillment of meaning. 


Yet it is remarkable that the use of verse, although it is more than significant, is never systematic 
in western epigraphy; and it would be very difficult to find a type of inscriptions for which a linguistic 
form is used exclusively. If one admits that the use of verse is the artist’s or patron’s choice, one must 
also admit that this choice is motivated by something different than the force of habit or inertia. 
Might the verse play a specific part in epigraphic agency? Would its prosodic properties grant it a 
particular function in epigraphic practices? 


Let us begin by saying that the answer to these questions is limited by the fact that verse 
inscriptions are often collected and edited in separate corpora (it is of course the case for C.B. 
Kendall’s book, but also for Andreas Rhoby’s collection of Greek epigrams). Despite the quality of 
these essential publications, verses acquire a documentary monumentality that could be difficult 
to interpret. However, if one replaces the inscriptions in the specific context of a site or region, 
the verse seems reserved for special purposes. The dedicatory inscriptions for doors and other 
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architectural elements of the churches in Southern Italy collected recently by Linda Safran in her 
superb The Medieval Salento are in Greek and in verse, while prose has been mainly used for funerary 
inscriptions and personal acts of devotion. Among the texts collected by Marialuisa Bottazzi in 
her very recent Italia medievale epigrafica, Latin verses appear only in monumental inscriptions 
for architectural elements and decoration of buildings, and not, for example, in the great texts of 
foundation. Put into perspective with the contemporary epigraphic production, one should once 
again wonder why verse inscriptions have been used so frequently. 


On this issue, I would like to briefly evoke two main aspects, more as research ideas than real 
answers. 


From Roman apses to Byzantine mosaics, the use of verse inscriptions seems particularly 
popular for the texts in connection with the decoration of the building or with its ornamentation. 
They may mention some of the empirical or symbolic properties of materials used in the works of art, 
or remember the artists or patrons name. Regardless of the specific content of the text or the quality 
of its realization, the choice of verse seems to respond to an aesthetic desire, that to bring coherence 
or resonance between the literary display, the technical know-how and the preciousness of decoration. 
The inscription has to reply in its language to the distinctive qualities of the door which, thanks to 
its form, decoration, and function in the building, constructs a particular place: the door is an image 
of Christ himself, as mentioned in many inscriptions collected by C.B. Kendall. Verse compositions 
use the poesis power of words, i.e. their ability to build vivid images, and they manifest into written 
words the separate and distinguished features of the door. Regardless of their readability, inscriptions 
contribute to the ordering of sacred spaces by the ordering of language (this is probably why 90% of 
the inscriptions in Kendall's catalog show a correspondence between the written line and the extent 
of the verse). As pictures do, inscriptions then take part in the polarization of the sacred space and 
make visible the main nodes of its monumental and liturgical articulation. Many verse inscriptions on 
portals and doors thus quote fragments from the sung liturgy of the Mass. 


The second research path I would like to mention concerns precisely the link between the 
use of metric texts and the willingness to demonstrate the sound dimension of speech. Unlike 
inscriptions located under the mosaics of Roman apses that C.B. Kendall establishes as the origin 
of writing on church doors, the texts he published in 1998, as many contemporary epigrams in the 
Byzantine world, very often transcribe direct words, fragments of dialogue, in any case a voice: 
the sponsor’s or artist’s voice presenting his work to God or to the titular saint of the building; 
the faithful’s praying voice; the community’s voice warning its members against sins; the teacher’s 
choice revealing the content of painted or sculpted images. Prose can also carry traces of orality or 
prints of vocal performances that make it alive to readers’ ears. Verse, however, by its ability to make 
visible the structure of language, makes that sound become image. Because it offers an echo or a 
return (here lies the etymology of versus), verse builds a virtual dialogue between the building and 
its user; the door becomes the place of verbal exchanges that determine the physical and spiritual 
access to the church. In many cases in western epigraphy, for the texts on doors but also in funerary 
inscriptions, epigraphic writing seems to lend its voice to its support: the building (or the grave) 
speaks directly to the reader. The use of verse allows a delegation of speech and its permanence in 
the church door. 
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Thus, the agency of medieval inscriptions would base on two fundamental aspects: the ordering 
of language and the visual display of its sound, namely two of the intrinsic properties of verse, 
independent of its possible interactions with images or architectural decoration. That is the reason 
why some of these texts were carved on church doors without further decoration or ornamentation. 
The inscription is projected on the facade of the building in a more or less elaborated script, but 
it does not supplement an image, as it was the case in Rome or Mount Athos, nor a liturgical 
construction, as it was the case in Lecce. Epigraphic writing is displayed alone and the verse is used 
for its active properties. 


I take two examples of that kind of inscriptions which constitute only a small part of Kendall's 
catalog. The first of them can still be read today on the lintel of the western portal of the church of Vieu 
(near Lyon) and can be dated in the early twelfth century. The text is made of very irregular letters 
that do not follow the guidelines of the ordinatio and the third line is left blank. The literary quality 
of the inscription does not match however the paleographic approximation since the text consists 
of two perfectly correct leonine hexameters with rich rhymes: HUC SINE MENTE BONA NEQUE 
VOTA VALENT NEQUE DONA / ERGO MALAS MENTES DEPONANT INGREDIENTES. The 
tympanum, capitals, and columns of the door in Vieu show no picture at all. The second example is 
older (it is perhaps dated in the early eleventh century) and is now kept in Sainte-Croix museum in 
the city of Poitiers. It comes from one of the building in the monastic complex of Sainte-Radegonde, 
probably from the door leading to the monks’ dormitory. The stone shows no trace of preparation. 
Irregular letters form approximately two parallel lines: TU QUI ES PRECLARA DIES NOS 
CHRISTE GUBERNA / NOCTIBUS OMNIBUS INTROIACENTIBUS ESTO LUCERNA. The text 
constitutes of two perfectly correct hexameters, as in Vieu. No decoration completes the inscription 
which occupies entirely the length of the lintel. 


The inscriptions in Vieu and Poitiers share, beyond the lack of images, another common point: 
they are original in their formulation and do not to quote nor borrow expressions from others 
epigraphic or literary texts. The choice of verse has thus been guided by the context and/or the 
location of the texts. However, the two messages differ quite markedly. The text in Vieu is part of a 
well-documented group of inscriptions asking the faithful who enters the church to amend its way 
of life and to pray for his soul (one could see an example of these texts close to Vieu, in Vandeins, and 
further in Conques, of course). Still, it remains original except for the use of ingredientes. The text 
in Poitiers is quite unusual; it can certainly be compared to some of Alcuinus’ verse compositions 
for example, but it does not appear as such in western medieval inscriptions, probably because it 
specifically designates the place of the dormitory for which epigraphic texts are very unusual. Those 
remarks could lead us to state that the choice of metric texts and the quality of their compositions 
base in both cases on the fact that, thanks to some intrinsic properties of verse, the inscription 
transforms the walking space of the door in a space of prayer in Vieu, and the dark space of the 
stairs in a space of divine light in Poitiers. There is no need for images there: writing in its poetic 
deployment shows its content and make it act in the epigraphic context. 


Verse inscriptions are thus located, in a linguistic and pragmatic point of view, in the interval 
between agency and performativity. They thus share the active status of liturgical words and speech 
that also reveal, act, and transform. If medieval epigraphy scholarship has frequently observed, for 
western Middle ages, the omnipresence of verse, it has barely mentioned another constant, namely 
the use of verse in couplet. Most of the inscriptions found by C.B. Kendall consist of two hexameters, 
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occasionally a hexameter and a pentameter. In their structure, they are in fact very similar to the 
antiphon/response pair, and they also share their sound and effective dimension. I therefore argue 
to conclude this short communication that the systematic use of verse at the church door must 
be linked to the impact of liturgical performances and its sacramental effect upon architectural 
spaces, and not exclusively to phenomena of tradition or quoting-borrowing mechanisms. The 
agency of inscriptions would be that of Christian writing reinforced by the ritual dimension of their 
liturgical parallels. Therefore, the permanence of such a phenomenon from one end to the other of 
the Mediterranean world becomes readable beyond all the linguistic and artistic variations. 
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Jefimija the Nun: A Reappraisal 


Few historical personages from medieval Serbia have exerted such enduring fascination as 
Jelena (died after 1405), wife of the despot Jovan Ugljesa Mrnjavéevic. Better known Бу her monastic 
name Jefimija, this noblewoman is widely considered the first Serbian female poet. Leaving several 
tentative attributions aside, three objects indubitably associated with her have come down to us, 
each supplied with an inscription in Serbian Slavonic: an enkolpion in the form of a diptych (ca. 
1366-1371) and an embroidered katapetasma, or altar curtain (1398/99), both of which Jefimija 
sent to the Hilandar monastery on Mount Athos, as well as an embroidered pall for the relics of the 
newly sainted prince Lazar (1402), which Jefimija donated to the prince’s foundation, the Ravanica 
monastery in Central Serbia, where the relics were originally housed. Despite the substantial body 
of scholarship devoted to her, Jefimija and her inscribed objects remain poorly understood. The 
aim of this brief contribution is to take a fresh look at this intriguing figure. Before proceeding, 
two points must be stressed. The first is that scholarship to date has tended to approach Jefimija 
within the narrow framework of Serbian medieval culture. However, to fully assess the inscribed 
objects associated with her and the role she may have played in their creation, it is imperative to 
place her activity within the context of the wider Byzantine world. Having spent her youth and the 
years of her marriage in Eastern Macedonia, where, in the wake of the Serbian conquest, her father, 
the kaisar Vojihna, was a local governor, and her husband a semi-independent ruler, Jefimija was 
undoubtedly familiar with Byzantine epigraphic practice. The inscriptions on the Hilandar enkolpion 
and katapetasma and the pall for the relics of the prince Lazar should thus be examined in relation 
to comparable epigraphic texts in Greek. The second point is that the coexistence and synergy of 
text and artifact in Jefimijas objects have not been sufficiently recognized. That the inscriptions 
gracing these objects are not autonomous literary compositions seems self-evident enough; even 
so, how exactly these texts interact with the crafted physical things that bear them has never been 
systematically explored. In what follows, I will attend to this question by offering some thoughts on 
the agency and meaning of the Hilandar katapetasma. 


Lacking a clear metrical structure, the inscriptions displayed on Jefimijas objects are best 
described as rhythmical prose rather than poetry in the strict sense. With regard to their generic 
features, it has become a convention to classify the inscription on the enkolpion as a lament 
(tuzbalica or plac), the inscription on the katapetasma as a prayer (moljenje), and the inscription on 
the pall as an encomium (pohvala). Such nomenclature, however, is misleading. The three objects 
were conceived and served as religious donations, sacred gifts presented to the monastic houses 
of Hilandar and Ravanica, and accordingly, the texts they bear are first and foremost dedicatory 
inscriptions. More specifically, these texts may be categorized as Serbian equivalents of Byzantine 
dedicatory epigrams. Indeed, like their Byzantine counterparts, each of Jefimijas inscriptions 
provides the reader with the basic information about the object in question—who donated it and 
why. They present Jefimija, the donor, indicate the circumstances that prompted her to engage in the 
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act of giving, and articulate her plea for divine intervention and/or spiritual reward. What is more, 
each inscription is composed as a prayer spoken in Jefimijas own voice. This particular format 
was frequently employed in Byzantine dedicatory epigrams. From the twelfth century onward in 
particular, it became increasingly common to furnish the donated object with a personal prayer 
addressed to a holy figure, the object’s recipient. To be sure, such dedicatory prayers were not 
unknown in medieval Serbia. A good example is the quatrain copied in the manuscripts of the 
Lenten Triddion and Pentékostarion, which the metropolitan Jakov of Serres—a prelate with whom, 
incidentally, Jefimija must have been personally acquainted—donated to the monastery of Saint 
Catherine on Mount Sinai in 1359/60 (Stojanović, Zapisi i natpisi I, no. 116). What distinguishes 
Jefimija’s dedicatory prayers is their length and complexity. The best parallels for these texts are 
provided by elaborate, rhetorically elevated, and emotionally suffused dedicatory epigrams penned 
by such poets as Nicholas Kallikles, Theodore Prodromos, and Manuel Philes, among others. 


Recognizing the importance of Byzantine epigraphic practice for understanding the inscriptions 
on the enkolpion, the katapetasma, and the pall prompts us to reconsider their traditional attribution 
to Jefimija. It is generally assumed that this noblewoman turned nun herself authored the three texts 
based on the fact that in each of them she is the speaker. Yet the use of the first person singular is 
by no means an indication, much less a proof, of authorship. In Byzantium, dedicatory epigrams, 
including those spoken in the donor’s voice, were normally written by professional poets and other 
intellectuals who had the necessary linguistic and rhetorical training to craft such works of verbal 
artistry. There is no reason to doubt that the same practice was followed in medieval Serbia. Of 
course, we can never rule out the possibility that Jefimija may have composed some or all of the 
texts routinely attributed to her, but without further evidence Jefimija's authorship must remain, at 
best, a question mark. 


Even if the dedicatory prayers inscribed on Jefimijas gifts to Hilandar and Ravanica did not 
come from her pen, it stands to reason that she was closely involved in their ideation as a “patron- 
concepteur, to borrow Beat Brenks term. Nonetheless, we should resist the temptation to read the three 
inscriptions as transparent windows onto her personal sentiments, thoughts, and preoccupations. For 
the Jefimija that we encounter in these literary compositions is not so much an historical person, the 
“real” Jefimija, but rather a dramatic persona discursively created within the text. 


Crucially, the three inscriptions construct and present this persona by working in concert with 
the physical objects they inhabit. The synergy of text and artifact produces a particularly compelling 
effect in the case of the katapetasma. Measuring 144 x 118 cm, this sumptuous silk curtain 
embroidered with gold and silver thread was designed for the royal doors of the iconostasis in the 
katholikon of the Hilandar monastery. The imagery of the curtain reflects its liturgical function. A 
towering figure of Christ depicted as an officiating archpriest, his arms raised in blessing, occupies 
the center. Christ is flanked by two concelebrants, Saints Basil the Great and John Chrysostom, 
each with an unfurled liturgical scroll in his hands. Two angels-deacons stand in the background. 
Jefimijas dedicatory inscription is displayed in the lower section of the katapetasma, between the 
three principal figures. The inscription consists of two parts. The first contains the donor's prayer. 


From sullied lips, from an abominable heart, from a tongue impure, from a soul defiled, 
accept <this> prayer, O my Christ, and do not turn me away, your servant, nor rebuke me 
in your anger, O Lord, at the hour of my departure, nor chastise me in your wrath on the 
day of your coming, for before your judgment, O Lord, Iam condemned by my conscience; 
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not a single hope in salvation is there in me, unless your mercy conquers the multitude of 
my transgressions. Therefore, I pray to you, O benign Lord, do not turn aside this small 
gift, which I offer to the holy church of your most pure mother and my hope, the Virgin of 
Hilandar, for I have adopted the faith of the widow who offered you two copper coins, O 
Lord. Thus I, too, have offered this, your unworthy servant, O Mistress, Jefimija the nun, 
daughter of my lord, the kaisar Vojihna, who is buried here, once a despots wife. 


The second part of the inscription is not spoken in Jefimijas voice. Visually separated from 
the first part by four dots and, moreover, written in a lower linguistic register, with the inclusion 
of vernacular forms, this more pedestrian addendum records the date of the donation and also 
includes a sanction against the curtain’s removal. 


This katapetasma was donated to the church of the most holy Virgin of Hilandar in the year 6907 
[=1398/99], in the eighth indiction. And if someone were to remove it from the church of the 
most holy Virgin of Hilandar, may he be separated from the consubstantial and indivisible Trinity 
and may the most pure Virgin of Hilandar be his adversary on the day of the fearsome judgment. 


Jefimijas prayer on the katapetasma follows the conventions of Byzantine epigrammatic poetry. 
As in numerous dedicatory epigrams in Greek, the introductory section of the prayer sets the stage, as 
it were, for the presentation of the gift—the precious cloth. Casting herself in the role of a repentant 
sinner, Jefimija appeals to Christ to have pity on her and grant her salvation in the life to come. 
Attention then shifts to the gift itself. The sinful yet pious donor acknowledges the inadequacy of her 
offering, which she describes as “small? but the example of the poor widow from the Gospels, who 
contributed but two copper coins to the treasury of the Temple in Jerusalem (Mark 12:41-44; Luke 
21:1-4), gives her hope that her own humble donation may be met with divine approval. In Byzantine 
epigrams donors are often associated with biblical figures. The choice of the poor widow, one of the 
scriptural paragons of sacred giving, as a model for Jefimija was surely motivated by the fact that the 
latter was a widow herself. The manner in which the prayer is brought to a close, namely, through the 
speakers self-identification, is also typical of Byzantine epigrams. In the concluding lines, Jefimija 
reveals her identity by detailing her current and former status, as well as her ancestry. She further 
informs the reader that the tomb of her father is to be seen in the katholikon. 


Considered on its own, the prayer on the katapetasma projects an image of emphatic humility 
and self-abasement. The message of the text, however, is significantly inflected by its physical setting. 
To donate an altar curtain supplied with a dedicatory inscription was unusual in the extreme. No 
comparable example survives from medieval Serbia or Byzantium, and likewise, the corpus of 
Byzantine dedicatory epigrams transmitted in manuscripts yields no parallels. One could argue that 
Jefimija’s decision to send a katapetasma bearing her dedicatory prayer to Hilandar was a calculated 
and even bold gesture. The gift was intended for a signally prominent location—the royal doors of 
the main church of one of the oldest and most revered Serbian monasteries. Hung in front of the 
altar, the embroidered curtain would have been seen by anyone attending services in the church. To 
the extent that religious artifacts inscribed with dedicatory texts served to promote and perpetuate 
the memory of the donors, the curtain's visibility would have considerably enhanced this object's 
commemorative potential. The luxury cloth, displayed directly before the eyes of the celebrants and 
congregated monks, would have encouraged both to remember Jefimija in their prayers. 
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Yet Jefimija’s “small” offering was concerned with far more than commemoration. The gift, as 
anthropologists have taught us, has the ability not only to mediate social relations, but also to act as 
a proxy for the giver and even to render him or her present vicariously. The notion of the gift as a 
carrier of the giver's presence is highly relevant in the case of Jefimijas two donations to Hilandar. The 
enkolpion and the katapetasma were sent to a place that Jefimija, as a woman, could not visit. Both 
objects, in a sense, stood in for her, instantiating her presence in the midst of an all-male community, 
in the monastery where, moreover, the bodies of her father and her son Uglješa were laid to rest. The 
use of the personal prayer format, with its emphasis on the speaking “I” in the inscriptions on both 
objects only underscored their capacity to substitute for and act on behalf of Jefimija. 


The katapetasma stages Jefimijas vicarious presence at Hilandar in a distinct fashion. The 
embroidered letters of the dedicatory prayer and its addendum form a textual block in the lowest 
section of the curtain that may be construed as a visualization of the ground upon which the figures 
stand. The assimilation of the inscription with the ground nicely mirrors the self-effacing tone of 
Jefimija’s appeal to Christ. But implicitly, it also serves to “insert” the praying nun into the image. 
One could go a step further and liken the embroidered text to a portrait. Indeed, the inscription is 
laid out at the feet of Christ, that is, at a place occasionally occupied by portraits of mortal devotees 
kneeling in proskynésis. The arrangement of the text, in other words, takes into account and responds 
to the curtains figural imagery. 


The interplay between the text and its physical context, however, does not end here. As Lazar 
Mirkovié pointed out long ago, the introductory section of Jefimijas dedicatory address to Christ 
is couched in the language of communion prayers. The opening lines quote directly from a prayer 
variously attributed to Symeon the New Theologian or John of Damascus (PG 96, cols. 853-856), 
while the remainder paraphrases another prayer ascribed to Symeon Metaphrastes (PG 114, cols. 
220-224). These borrowings add specificity and force to Jefimijas supplication. They imply that 
Jefimija presents her offering within the framework ofthe liturgy. She utters the words of communion 
prayers as though she is about to partake of the Eucharist. Without doubt, this reference to the 
sacrament reflects the ritual use of the katapetasma, an item of the liturgical apparatus in front of 
which the clergy would administer communion. But the intertextual play between the inscription 
and the communion prayers also resonates with the imagery of the cloth. Considering the fact 
that Jefimijas plea is embroidered next to the figure of Christ the Archpriest, one cannot help but 
conclude that she is to receive the sacrament from the Lord himself. 


A further element that contributes to the complex dynamic between text, artifact, and self- 
representation in the Hilandar curtain is the textile medium. Several scholars have entertained the 
possibility that Jefimija was an accomplished embroiderer and that the katapetasma and the pall 
for the relics of the prince Lazar are to be attributed to her hand. This is highly unlikely. While 
our sources indicate that élite women in medieval Serbia and Byzantium did engage in spinning, 
weaving, and embroidery, the production of the katapetasma and the pall required a level of expertise 
that few "amateurs" would possess. In any case, the inscriptions on the two cloths make no reference 
to Jefimijas involvement in the objects’ manufacture. The same is true of the numerous Byzantine 
epigrams on religious textiles, most notably icon veils, dedicated by women. A rare exception is 
a couplet by Christopher Mitylenaios on an encheirion presented to the Theotokos in which the 
donor, a certain Eirene, is said to have woven "this work with her own hands" (ed. De Groote, 
no. 28). Such personal involvement must have been unusual enough to deserve mention. Instead 
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of speculating about Jefimija’s needlework, it is more productive to consider the significance of 
her choice of the textile medium for two of her sacred gifts. One should recall that textiles and 
textile production carried female connotations in the Byzantine world. Hence it is conceivable that 
Jefimija opted for precious-metal embroidery to further enhance the strongly personal character 
of her donations, articulated primarily through the attached dedicatory prayers in the first person 
singular. The medium, too, is the message, and in this instance it speaks of the donor' gender. The 
feminine valence of textile would acquire a particular resonance in the case of the katapetasma. 
Suspended before the sanctuary of the Hilandar katholikon, this textile hanging could easily bring 
to mind that ultimate exemplar of every altar curtain—the katapetasma shielding the Holy of Holies 
in the Jewish Temple. The allusion to the Temple is in fact embedded in Jefimija’s prayer through 
the reference to the poor widow and her humble offering to the Temples treasury. The implicit link 
between the two katapetasmata, one in Hilandar and the other formerly in Jerusalem, would invest 
Jefimijas gift with Marian overtones, for according to tradition, the curtain of the Holy of Holies 
was a fruit of the Virgin labor. 


As the above brief remarks indicate, the text of Jefimija's dedicatory inscription on the Hilandar 
katapetasma cannot be read in isolation. The unusual choice of the gifted object, its prominent 
location within the church, the layout of the text in relation to the depicted figures, the reference to 
the liturgical rite and communion, and the object’s textile medium with its gender associations— 
all these elements work together to inflect and amplify the message of the text. What at first blush 
appears as a profession of self-abasement befitting a devout nun, upon closer scrutiny proves to 
be an expression of self-assertiveness. By sending an altar curtain embroidered with her prayer to 
Hilandar, Jefimija did more than seek spiritual rewards. She also claimed a place for herself at the 
very heart of the monastic house to which she was attached through familial ties, yet from which 
she was physically excluded. 


Jefimija may not have been the first Serbian female poet, but she was surely a sophisticated 
art patron. Her inscribed objects are prime documents of the adoption of what Paul Magdalino 
has termed the Byzantine “epigrammatic habit” among members of the Serbian élite. Profoundly 
personal and in many respects unique, these objects exemplify how inscribed religious artifacts can 
be mobilized to represent and stand in for the donor. If Jefimijas authorial agency is anywhere to be 
located with a degree of confidence, it is in the conceptualization of these multifaceted works. 
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Legible and Illegible Inscriptions in Middle Byzantine Churches of Greece 


One of the most crucial questions on the topic of the presence and the function of written word 
in medieval Byzantium, is the legibility of inscriptions. Modern scholarship tries to clarify this issue 
focusing on the evidence of literary sources and the epigraphic material from the surviving monuments, 
especially the church buildings, which formed the place where the public met inscriptions more than 
anywhere else. Texts exposed on the outer facades and particularly in the interior of the church, consist 
a basic instrument to study the relationship between the word and the beholder. 


Church inscriptions can be approached through various scopes. In this paper we will try to 
classify them according to their legibility, studying their location, form and contain -three aspects that 
permit an insight into the perception of the written word. In the same direction, we will also discuss 
the way in which ancient Greek inscriptions are reused in church buildings, given that in several cases 
their new placement seems to reveal a certain respect to the written text they bear, even though it was 
not comprehensible. Our study cases date from the Middle Byzantine era and come from Greece, 
where a large number of both church architecture monuments and inscriptions has been preserved. 


Beginning with the easily accessible and legible texts, what attracts us at most is the epigraphy 
of mural paintings. The vast majority of church inscriptions consists of names and phrases painted 
next to the images of individuals and episodes. This practice appears since the Early Christian era, 
but not in a standard or obligatory form. Yet, after the end of Iconoclasm, it becomes out of question 
to represent a holy figure or scene without identifying it epigraphically. Written word defines the 
identity of every saint and every episode or symbolic representation of any other kind, avoiding 
dangerous in dogmatic terms misinterpretations. Moreover, in combination with the permanent 
iconographic features of each image, it has the ability to transfer the true nature of the depicted 
person, sometimes even his miraculous virtues. All these numerous inscriptions, displayed in every 
corner of the interior of the church, are easily visible and understandable by the faithful who take 
part in the services or make their prayer surrounded by them. 


Apart from the naming inscriptions, there is another group that can be defined as instructive 
or didactic. It consists of excerpts from holy scripts, hymnography and works of church fathers, as 
well as of newly composed epigrams, which declare the wisdom of God and his will to save humans, 
underline the significance of the holy mysteries, indicate the exceptional function and importance 
of specific spaces in the church, or even direct the congregation's attitude in it. Because of their 
didactic nature and purposes, they are regularly written in big and clear capital letters and located 
on prominent parts of the building: over the door lintel, around the circular base-line of the dome, 
on the face of the sanctuary conch. They are also frequently found on holy vessels and vestments, 
defining their use and sacred character. 


The majority of the dedicatory inscriptions of the Middle Byzantine church, which 
commemorate the offer and express the demands of the donor to God, can also be categorized 
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as legible. These texts may refer to the whole building or just to a single object of its equipment. 
The manifestation of the act varies between intricate epigrams and simple, laconic phrases; in 
both cases, the demands for holy intersession and remission of the donor’s sins, as a reward for his 
gifts, predominates. Inscriptions of this category appear on the outer facades of churches, either 
in monumental form (e.g. on Panagia Skripou at Orchomenos, dated to 873/4, and Areia Moni 
at Nauplion, of the year 1149), or added on architectural members, usually on the door frames 
cornices. More frequently they are found in the interior of the church, carved on marble architectural 
members and structures (door frames, columns, capitals, tie-beams, and especially on the templon 
screen) or painted on murals, with the inner lintel of the central door as the favorite location. Most 
of them are straightforwardly legible, as the donor is interested to have the text been read by the 
faithful, in order to enact and repeat through the mental and oral reproduction the demands which 
he addresses epigraphically to the God or a certain saint. Not rarely, a donor asks directly through 
his inscription the chanters and the readers who participate in the services to pray for his salvation 
-and of course this demand implies that the text must be read. Nevertheless, the concern of the 
donor to eternalize epigraphically his offer and demands does not comprise just his fear for the life 
after death: written word forms also a means to declare publicly his act and his personal status, a 
way to increase his social prestige. 


Easily legible are usually the burial inscriptions found on tombs of clerics and other 
dignitaries, located in the narthex of the church. The texts mention the name of the diceased and 
give information about his identity and, at times, the date and the circumstances of his death. They 
are usually written on the sarcophagus slabs or the covering slabs of the burial theke, as well as on 
paintings above or near the tomb, sometimes accompanying a funerary portrait. The length and the 
quality of the inscriptions varies again between specially composed, long epigrams and extremely 
short texts. Burial inscriptions are easily accessible and readable, as the commemoration needs the 
participation of the beholder, who is able to reenact through reading the written prayers for the 
salvation of the deceased’s soul. Following a long established topos of ancient epigraphy, several 
burial texts address immediately the person who stands before the grave and read, asking him to 
pray and wish for the repose of the dead. 


In all the above mentioned groups of inscriptions, the carvers and the painters had in mind 
that the text should be easily legible. Several factors cooperate on this direction: the placement of 
the inscription on spots easily accessible by the viewers’ eye, the shape and the size of the usually 
capital letters, as well as their color, which makes contrast to the ground on which they are placed 
(e.g. black letters on golden ground for mosaics or white letters on deep blue ground for murals). 
We cannot of course exclude the possibility of donors’ involvement in the selection of these features. 


On the other hand, in many Middle Byzantine churches of Greece appear inscriptions that can 
be defined on various grounds as illegible. As a result of their location, form, language and content, 
the texts of this category set obstacles to the probable reader and even deprive him of any possibility 
to read them. 


At first, there is a group of texts incised or carved on locations that were hardly accessible by 
the viewers, or even totally invisible. At the church of Agios Nikolaos Rangavas in Athens, dated 
to the second half of 11" c., an inscription was found carved on one of the colonettes of the dome, 
a spot that nobody could approach and totally unreachable by the eye of a visitor standing on the 
ground level. The inscription was carved by a certain Leon Rangavas, who is most likely to be 
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identified with the donor of the church himself -his surname survives till today as the nickname of 
the venerated in this temple saint. Located on the part of the building that symbolizes the eternal 
world and practically hidden of the faithful, this inscription was probably addressing only God, 
without any concern for its reproduction by a reader. Another hidden inscription appears on a 9% 
c. templon architrave from Corinth. Here, the invocation of a certain Petros has been carved on 
the underside, in one of the interconnected roundels that decorate this side, orientated in such a 
way that it could be read only by the priests who were acting in the sanctuary. The rich relief with 
floral and animal patterns that covers the other roundels and the remaining surface, makes it rather 
difficult to distinguish the inscription. In this case, the carver, maybe following the instructions of 
the donor, excluded the faithful from the reading of the text and restricted it to the clergy, to whom 
he entrusted the reproduction of the invocation. 


The legibility of an inscription depends also on its form. Texts written in small size or badly 
carved letters could not be easily understandable. The inverted inscription of a 10-11" с. templon 
architrave at Lechonia, Thessaly, belongs to this case. In the same way, inscriptions in the form of 
initials that need to be deciphered put obstacles to the reader. The popular in Byzantine culture and 
society tetragrams consist of initials combined with a cross, acquiring a supernatural apotropaic 
power. As Andreas Rhoby has stated, tetragrams were well known ciphers, regardless if every 
viewer could decode their exact contain. In this case, the inscription was more a symbol than a 
representation of word. 


Language is another crucial factor for the legibility of an inscription. The reader of a low or an 
average educational level can find it rather difficult to decipher a text full of intricate expressions 
or written in an ancient dialect. This is the case of the 9% c. epigram that is still incorporated in 
the north-west outer corner of Panagia Skripou at Orchomenos, Boeotia, composed in elaborate 
hexameter verses with allusions to Homer and other works of classical literature. 


Furthermore, legibility is out of question for non-Greek texts. The main foreign language in 
epigraphic display in southern Greece is the Arabic, which appears in the form of the so-called 
kufesque decorative letters, isolated or in small groups, after the middle of 10" c. This practice 
was introduced with the church of Panagia at the monastery of Hosios Loukas, Boeotia, and it was 
then widely spread in the church architecture of the region, either on marble or on clay decorative 
elements. The interpretation of the use of kufesque letters has been discussed for long, with many 
scholars agreeing that these characters do not form proper inscriptions. Recently, Lara Tohme and 
Chryssanthos Kanellopoulos proposed that a real Arabic inscription in kufesque letters can be read 
on the Kapnikarea church in Athens, which is dated to mid-11" c. According to their reading, the 
short text contains the phrase power [belongs] to God. If this explanation is right, the Kapnikarea 
inscription should be illegible by the Greek population of the city, but clear to the Arab minority 
that was living there since 10° c. 


There is also one more category of texts exposed through church architecture in public view 
and defined as illegible: ancient Greek inscriptions incorporated in the outer facades of Middle 
Byzantine churches. Their remarkable amount in Greek peninsula poses intriguing questions. Up 
to which extent were the ancient texts readable by medieval viewers? Were they simply treated as 
decorative elements or rectangular blocks useful in building? Does their new location on the edifice 
shows a certain respect to the written word they bear? 
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As a result of the variety of the existing cases, it is difficult to give replies of general value to 
the above questions. For example, at the church of Gorgoepikoos in Athens, a marble structure of 
the late 12" c., we find ancient inscriptions of different kinds, embedded in the masonry regularly, 
obliquely or inverted. What seems to be sure in this selection, is that the inscribed side of the stone 
was chosen to be visible by the viewer. In other monuments, as for example Taxiarches at Mesaria, 
Andros, dated to 1158, the inscriptions are found properly placed. Of great interest are the cases of 
crosses added on reused ancient texts: for example, on the imperial letter IG VII 2870a of 155 A.D., 
which has been incorporated in the chapel of Agios Georgios at the village Agios Demetrios, Boetia, 
a Maltese type cross with expanding ends, of distinctive Middle Byzantine taste, has been carefully 
carved in a separate roundel. 


It is much probable that the contain of these inscriptions was incomprehensible at the time 
when they were embedded in the masonry of the churches. An average medieval reader could not 
understand the meaning of an ancient honorary decree or even a simple funerary text. However, we 
believe that the masons who reused them as building material were able to realize that these stones 
bear letters and so they did not treat them like simple rectangular blocks with smooth surfaces 
useful in the process of construction. So, it seems that there was an attitude to respect the written 
word, in his ancient representations too, even though they were not understandable. In the case of 
the inscription from Boeotia, the addition of the cross can be interpreted as a measure to secure that 
the illegible text did not contain anything dangerous in spiritual matters. And it is also remarkable 
that the cross was not carved on the text, but on the empty space next to it. 


In conclusion, the epigraphic display in Middle Byzantine churches of Greece confirms that in 
this period written word acquired a sacred character and a supernatural power, either in the form 
of clearly and easily legible inscriptions, or even in the case of less or more incomprehensible texts. 
The sanctity was enforced by the blessed environment of the church, which held the epigraphic 
display, as well as by the inscriptions themselves, naming holy figures, reproducing quotations from 
holy scripts, directing the prayers of the faithful and eternalizing their demands. It seems that the 
illegible texts shared many of these qualities as well, although they were often representing a “foreign 
language’, real or metaphorical. 
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Translating Encrypted Messages: 
Greek and Slavonic Tetragrams as a Mixture of Languages or as Universal Code 


Medieval Greekand Old-Church-Slavonic inscriptions play an important and somewhat underestimated 
role in reconstructing Byzantine everyday life and spirituality. Scholarship has long had knowledge of 
combinations of Greek, Old-Church-Slavonic or Latin letters found on different objects intended mostly 
for cult purposes, such combinations being conditionally and generally called tetragrams or cryptograms 
(consisting of four letters or sometimes of four or more pairs of letters). They have been deciphered, analysed 
and published sporadically, because they have remained outside the specific scope of research interest, that is 
to say they are somewhere in-between philology, art and the medieval para-ecclesiastic culture. 


It may be said in summary that there is a wide variety of cryptograms/tetragrams around 
crosses in oil lamps, manuscripts or books in general, on personal effects, icons, mural decorations, 
walls, tomb stones, fabrics, etc., predominantly of the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries; there 
are cryptograms, mostly in Greek language, even in Slavdom; their readings are hypothetical in 
most cases; publications of them do not always contain a reference to medieval written sources, etc. 
Cryptograms were most widely used in mural decorations in the Palaeologian art and were linked 
to the Ohrid archbishopric. In the Balkans in the Ottoman period, and particularly after the late 
fifteenth century, their use was rare until they were eventually forgotten in the times of the local 
Enlightenment, when a struggle for national liberation and an autonomous church began. 


It is important to note, however, that the earliest occurrence of crosses with tetragrams in 
manuscripts was in the eleventh century in Sinai; they were widely used in the thirteenth and the 
fourteenth centuries at the end or the beginning of texts; they were combined with the names of 
scribes, who were mostly clergymen; in the earlier tradition they replicated the famous cryptograms 
on mural paintings and personal effects; from the seventeenth century onwards many new Old- 
Church-Slavonic acronyms came in and they were related to the early printed books/incunabula 
produced in Russian environment; the reading of the late tetragrams was mostly intuitive, because 
they had no analogues in the older tradition; they are found in late prayer books, service books, 
amulets and compendia of apocryphal or apotropaic nature. That is why most of these late and 
copious abbreviations related to the Russian tradition of the azbukovniks (abecedarian reference 
books/glossaries) have probably been part of an independent and somewhat autotelic tradition, 
derived from medieval Greek tetragrams, evolving though into a play on words or messages, where 
the apotropaic or protective function as such is lost. 


As a matter of principle, it would be incorrect in methodological and factual terms all 
inscriptions around cross images to be called cryptograms or acronyms prior to the occurrence 
of the tetragrams in the Byzantine visual poetry, the Slavonic tradition of the fifteenth century 
or especially, prior to the early seventeenth century. In my view, before that era one can speak 
predominantly about acrolexa and abbreviations, which came into iconography and monumental 
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art from the small size of objects related to the individual worshiping of holy relics and marking the 
christening of the worshiper. Andreas Rhoby though chooses to define them as ‘tetragrams, which 
changes neither their function nor their role in the medieval Orthodox culture. 


It seems to me, further on, that the apotropaic function of the images of crosses with inscriptions 
is a bit hyperbolised, because in terms of their content prior to the thirteenth and the fourteenth 
centuries, there are only a few examples of content warding off evil or enemies. Leading among the 
early examples are those performing marking, christening, soteriological and invocatory functions, 
because according to the canonical Christianity, it is faith and prayer that endues the worshiper with 
strength, rather than any symbols averting evil. There are also inscriptions around crosses, which have 
completely neutral meaning, such as “Hello”, “(the Cross) dominates” or “Light - life” In the most 
recent German literature apotropaism is disputed also in terms of the symbols of cryptograms on the 


built-in bricks on the fronts of the Orthodox temples of the twelfth through the fourteenth century. 


In my work with the abovementioned abbreviations so far I have developed the following 
reading methodology: I use as a starting point some of the cryptograms familiar thus far, written 
down in the nineteenth century on Mt Athos, because they are the earliest readings, and I take 
for granted that they bear religious meaning and have been created mainly by monks, 1.9. people 
knowledgeable about liturgy. I assume, further on, that all combinations of letters should constitute 
a meaningful sentence, corresponding to the respective rules of syntax and grammar, i.e. these are 
not merely disjointed words. I take into consideration the place of an image with letters with a view 
to its potential function and presumable source, i.e. crosses and tetragrams in borderline areas such 
as windows, doors, etc., which are supposed to form a sentence of apotropaic meaning, while those 
on altars are supposed to contain an Eucharistic or soteriological message; then for crosses worn 
on necklaces I assume an invocatory meaning, etc. For example, if the letters K and E are present 
in a combination, I first try to find their connection to St. Constantine and St. Elena, and also to 
find parallels of acrolexa in the service in the Menologium (a liturgical book containing the lives of 
the saints arranged by month) on the day of these two saints, May 21“. Td also make sure to cross- 
check my reading in Greek by looking for parallels in the Slavonic tradition, because it is the most 
recent and it is translated, that is, starting from medieval translations I try to recover the original. 
Working with such monuments of Slavdom I look again for parallels in the tradition in Greek 
language. In Bulgaria, for instance, until the eighteenth century Greek models of cryptic messages 
were copied, and from the fifteenth century onwards Slavonic tetragrams were also added, because 
the upper clergy, if not Greek-speaking, was at least bilingual. Often I find also bilingual encrypted 
inscriptions, because the original idea of the apotropaic meaning implies a more complicated 
message, which is supposed to confound evil and neutralize it, or, if we use the childish metaphor, 
to put good cheese to trap a mouse. This idea has been known ever since the antiquity. On the 
other hand, I assume a priori that any encrypted message always suggests more than one reading. 
Miodrag Markovic’ article on the iconographic scheme of the Church of the Virgin Peribleptos at 
Ohrid is a contemporary case in point of the latter claim, where the esteemed colleague provides 
different readings of some of the tetragrams putting forward the sole argument that he deems my 
decipherment to be unacceptable. Cryptograms worked in the same way in the medieval period 
either. Readings depended on the reader, on the reader’ degree of faith, on their personal intentions 
of the moment. For the quite frequently used tetragram EEEE, six possibilities for resolving are 
offered by Gordana Babié, but we already know that two slightly different versions are extant in 
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manuscripts of the tenth and the eleventh centuries, which indeed have to be preferred to the other 
possibilities proposed by Babic. In other words, there are readings closer to the original tradition, 
which are preferable without rendering the rest of the decipherments incorrect. 


Deciphering has not even required any special literacy, as it is all about codes universal to all 
Christians necessitating not fluency either in Greek or Old-Church-Slavonic. A. Rhoby has already 
observed that ‘it seems clear that the traditional tetragrams were and are not “secret messages” but 
rather known ciphers, regardless of whether they could be clearly identified by the readers or not’. 
Furthermore, the language of abbreviations is the same even in the West, where the Greek acronym 
IXC/IHC, for example, is not a mystery either and does not suppose fluency in Greek. Trilingual 
apotropaic codes have been attested such as ‘crux confusio diaboli - σταυρός δαιμόνων ἡ πτῶσις 
- крестъ бесомъ язва, which in all three main languages of Christendom mean almost the same. 
In other words, the major messages in the tradition of abbreviations in the East and in the West 
have possibly been rendered first of all in the domain of monastic folklore to be then admixed 
within the languages and conveyed to all the strata of Christian societies. In a Slavonic-speaking 
environment, Greek cryptograms looked quite authoritatively and mystically, especially to the 
illiterates, and an admixture of Greek and Slavonic letters, as it has happened, say, at the Church 
of St Nicholas Orphanos, Thessalonica, was even more confounding to the evil spirits. This adds 
yet another detail to the already made assumption that ‘tetragrams functioned like signal words in 
not easily understandable inscriptions which sometimes opened the meaning of a text even for those 
who were not fully literate. Tetragrams are a universal code, identical, for instance, to the gesture 
of crossing oneself or to iconography. Abbreviations are meant to confound the devil, enticing the 
devil into becoming engrossed into reading them and lingering in these borderline areas of the 
church or before reaching, for example, the chest of the worshiper. That was why the code had at 
least several reading versions, of which the author alone was aware which was the correct one and 
as a rule, each worshiper comprehended the message correctly, as to them it a priori was not secret. 
The message was secret only when it came to evil, to non-Christian. 


In this context, the assumption made recently that inscriptions have been read aloud and 
interpreted to the uneducated believers by the doorkeepers (θυρωροί) of Byzantine churches seems 
highly unlikely. If this were true, at medieval churches there would have been cryptologists besides 
the readers of standard epigraphic material, who would interpret to the worshipers the tetragrams 
circumscribing the representations of crosses near the entrance and the windows of a church. 
There is no such information in the sources and it is highly unlikely that it would be found in 
the future. So, if the services could have performed an educational or promotional task, reading 
aloud messages encrypted so that to avert the devil and the unfaithful would have rendered the 
sacral space vulnerable, that is to say intelligible to the evil. Of course, the universality of the codes, 
contained in the tetragrams, the multitude of the versions of their reading and the predominance 
of the sense of apotropaism over literacy, should not at all mean that the inscriptions in Eastern 
ecclesiastical art have been made to not be read. Each inscription, even the most intricate, reverse, 
encrypted or inaccessible has had their addressee in Byzantium and its cultural adepts. 
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Graffiti in Medieval Times: A Case Study from Byzantine Cappadocia 


About 150 medieval graffiti, mostly unpublished, still survive in the so-called church of Stylite 
Nicetas in Cappadocia. Considering the rather small size of the church, this significant body of 
epigraphic material is a rare, although not an isolated case among monuments preserving graffiti 
from medieval times. Most of the texts are incised on the upper parts of the walls of the church, a 
location that reinforces their visibility. 


A rather small group of graffiti, incised with care in elegant uncial letters, is the work of a 
single yet anonymous author; these texts – quotations from biblical or liturgical sources - are direct 
commentaries on images depicted on the walls of the church. Commenting a posteriori on existing 
images brings us to mind the well-known habit of intellectual hands to add commentaries on texts 
and images of codices. A similar attitude into the church space is unusual, at least according to the 
surviving material, but gives us a slight idea about a probably more widespread phenomenon. 


As expected, the largest body of the surviving graffiti belongs to the category of invocations 
addressed to the divine, where supplicants express their need for help, salvation, mercy on the 
day of judgment, protection against evil and enemy forces, chance or even fear. In some cases, 
graffiti are related to the images depicted on the walls of the church, with a prominent role given 
to the Theotokos - the prayers addressed to her are the longest and most elaborated texts - and to 
saint Panteleimon. In another worth noting case, invocations are addressed not only to the divine 
(and to the Theotokos), but also to a group of saints, a practice, which, at least to my knowledge, 
has no parallel in Cappadocia and elsewhere. Among the numerous invocations preserving the 
wish for divine and saintly protection, a significant number has an ending formula inciting the 
beholder to read and pray on behalf of the supplicant, an attitude that points out their explicit need 
to be remembered in perpetuity, which presupposes access to a certain level of literacy. Although 
this series of graffiti invocations has parallels basically in monumental painted inscriptions, the 
frequency and repetition of the same formula suggest that, behind the evident need for protection, 
supplicants are addressing to the literate viewer their wish for perpetual commemoration through 
the written word. 
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Toward a Corpus of Greek Christian Inscriptions from the Northern Caucasus 


The Greek inscriptions of the Northern Caucasus from Christian times were first collected by 
I.-A. Güldenstädt, P.-S. Pallas and other early explorers of the Caucasus. In the 19" century, notable 
contributions were made by scholars who visited the Caucasus, officers serving in the Russian army, 
both of Russian and localorigin, as well as local antiquarians. The result of this spontaneous exploration 
was “A Collection of Greek and Latin inscriptions of the Caucasus,’ published in 1881 by I. Pomyalovsky 
on the occasion of the 5" archaeological Congress in Tbilisi (И. В. Помяловский, Сборник греческих 
и латинских надписей Кавказа, Санкт-Петербург 1881). There he only compiled scattered 
information about the inscriptions, mainly chance finds by various different people. 


Later a number of inscriptions from the Taman Peninsula were included by V. V. Latyshev in 
his collection of the Byzantine inscription from the Northern Black sea (В. В. Латышев, Сборник 
греческих надписей христианских времен из Южной России, Санкт-Петербург 1896); the latter 
also studied some other Caucasian inscriptions. Scientific journals of the Russian Empire, regional 
publications, as well as provincial and religious periodicals also contain some information about the 
Greek inscriptions from the Caucasus 


In Soviet times, some other monuments with Greek inscriptions were identified. At the same 
time many inscriptions were lost. Often due to lack of interest and expertise, newly discovered 
inscriptions were recorded imperfectly, if at all, and many of them were also subsequently lost. 


In recent years, we have made a number of publications dedicated to the identification and study of 
the Greek inscriptions of the Northern Caucasus. A. Vinogradov is the author of volume V of the third 
edition of “Inscriptiones огае septentrionalis Ponti Euxini,’ dedicated to the Byzantine inscriptions: 
it includes among other 19 inscriptions, found on the “Asian” shore of the Bosporos (ТОРЕ? V 324- 
343, excl. V 341; see: http://iospe.kcl.ac.uk/index.html). He also published the inscriptions from бету 
church in Karachay and from Anakopia in Abkhazia. D. Kashtanov with co-authors collected new 
information and corrected misconceptions about previously discovered monuments. 


In general, it would be fair to say that the Greek inscriptions of the Northern Caucasus have 
not been studied systematically since 1881, when the Pomyalovsky collection was published. Since 
that time, a great deal of new material has been accumulated. The readings of many published 
inscriptions need to be corrected. The problem is compounded by the fact that the location of 
many inscriptions, known in the 19" century, and even discovered in the 20" century, has not 
been established. Some of them are known only from photographs and sketches of varying quality, 
others only by verbal descriptions of bystanders. Thus, a new edition of the Greek inscriptions of the 
Northern Caucasus is very urgent. These inscriptions are an invaluable, and often unique, written 
source on the history of the region. We intend to publish it in the form of a digital corpus according 
to the standards of "Inscriptiones orae septentrionalis Ponti Euxini" 
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At the moment we know - by autopsy (in museums and in situ) and different reports- more than 
50 lapidary inscriptions, some dipinti and fresco inscriptions, about 20 graffiti and three inscription 
on bronze objects, originating from the territory of the Northern Caucasus and the Lower Don. 
Some inscriptions contain important historical information, for example, the inscription of 965 AD 
about the consecration of Senty church mentioning the Byzantine emperors, two Alan rulers, the 
Metropolitan and other people. 


The Greek inscriptions of the Northern Caucasus contain also many names from different 
indigenous languages (Adyghean, Alanic, etc.), important for the reconstruction of the ethnic 
history of this region. Moreover, at least one of them partially use Greek letters for the texts probably 
in Adyghean, and two of them (including the famous Zelenchuk inscription; see: І. ZGUSTA, Old 
Ossetic inscription from the river Zelencuk, Wien 1987) -- in Alanic. The latter fact corresponds to the 
newly discovered Alanic glosses written in Greek (A. LUBOTSKY, Alanic Marginal Notes in a Greek 
Liturgical Manuscript, Wien 2015). 


The corpus will be built on a regional basis. Preliminarily we can distinguish four regions 
(and a number of sub-regions): 1) the steppes of the Lower Don; 2) the Black sea coast, consisting 
of “Tamatarcha” sub-region (Taman Peninsula up to Anapa), “New Zichia” (from Anapa up to 
Novomikhailovka) and “Old Zichia - Abasgia” (from Novomikhailovka up to the river Psou); 3) 
“Western Alania” (sub-regions of the Lower and Upper Kuban, Urup, Kyafar, and Zelenchuk); 4) 
“Eastern Alania” (Rim-gora, sub-regions of the Chegem and Baksan). Each of them has special 
characteristics. So, graffiti and dipinti are known only on the Upper Kuban, and the Chegem and 
Baksan sub-region has inscriptions on steles with reliefs. The chronology of epigraphic monuments, 
from the Early Byzantine period up to 17" century, also varies greatly from region to region. 


The work on the corpus will involve the identification and study of the inscriptions preserved in 
the museums of Russia (Moscow, St. Petersburg, Northern Caucasus) and other countries (Georgia, 
Poland), as well as in situ. Equally important will be the collection of all previous publications and 
especially archival materials. This particularly applies to the inscriptions which are damaged or 
even lost. The importance of a full edition of the Greek inscriptions of Christian times from the 
Northern Caucasus should be clear, sincethey give us important and under-utilized information 
about onomastics, beliefs, literacy and other cultural elements of Caucasian peoples and their 
connections with other regions of the Christian world (Abkhazia, Byzantium, etc.). 
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Introduction 


The aim of this round table is to bring scholars from different areas together in order to discuss 
directions and approaches to gesture and performance in the Byzantine world. In comparison to 
Western medieval studies investigating body language and nonverbal communication still remains 
a neglected field of research in Byzantine studies, although pictorial and written sources provide a 
variety of descriptions and patterns of interaction from all strata of Byzantine society. 


Aspects of representing power (e.g. the appearance of high officials, the emperor and the 
patriarch in public), performances at court, the aurality of Byzantine culture (including aspects 
of voice and music), performing rhetoric in public (including the question of public space and 
auditorium), normative texts on gesture, the setting of performances (including architectural 
constructions), depictions of gesture (in manuscripts and objects of daily life, especially ceramics) 
and last not least issues of gender will be taken into consideration. 
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Imperial Coronation in the Empire of Trebizond (1204-1461) 


The Empire of Trebizond was one of the three successor states, called ‘empires in exile’ (in 
conjunction with the Empire of Nicaea and the Despotate of Epirus), after the fragmentation of 
the Byzantine Empire as a consequence of the Fourth Crusade in 1204. The emperors of Trebizond 
were from the family of the Grand Komnenoi, who traced their lineage directly back to the 
famed Komnenian dynasty and who, amid the increasingly dynastic nature of imperial authority 
throughout the Byzantine world, saw themselves as the only legitimate heirs to the Byzantine 
Empire. Trapezuntine rulers used an official title of the Byzantine emperors and called themselves 
‘Emperor and Autocrat of the Romans. Only in 1282, when the emperor of Trebizond John II married 
Theodora Palaiologina, daughter of Michael VIII Palaiologos, the Trapezuntine rulers officially 
relinquished their rights to the throne of Constantinople and the title of “Emperor of the Romans. 
However, they adopted the title of emperor in a modified form—‘Emperor and Autocrat of all the 
East, the Iberians, and the Perateia —although, according to the official ideology of Byzantium, 
only a ruler whose permanent place of residence was in Constantinople could possess the title of 
emperor. Therefore, the act of coronation most likely had a special significance for Trapezuntine 
rulers as a confirmation of their legitimacy as emperors and a demonstration of their power. 


There are only limited sources that provide information on imperial coronations in Trebizond. 
The available evidence showing that coronation did not take place in Hagia Sophia of Trebizond, a 
church symbolically associated with the Hagia Sophia of Constantinople, which was the coronation 
church in Byzantium, but instead was carried out in two other churches in Trebizond that had a 
particular significance: the Church of Panagia Chrysokephalos and the Church of Saint Eugenios. 


The Church of Panagia Chrysokephalos or ‘Golden-Headed’ today known as the Fatih Mosque 
and is located in the center of the historic Middle City of Trebizond. The Church of Chrysokephalos 
was originally built as a basilica. It was the cathedral of the city, which was converted also into 
a court church with coronation and funerary functions during the Grand Komnenoi Dynasty. 
Anthony Bryer states that the adaptation can probably be dated to the period between 1223 and 1235. 
There were all the necessary elements needed for the liturgical part of a coronation performance: 
a metatorion chamber for the robing of the emperor, an ambo in the center of the naos for the 
coronation performance itself and galleries for the display of the newly crowned emperor. 


Michael Panaretos, a court official of the Emperor of Trebizond Alexios III, recorded in his 
‘Chronicle’ that the coronation of Emperor John III took place in the Church of Chrysokephalos. 
He informs us that John III was crowned “on the 9" of September (1342) in the Chrysokephalos on 
the ambo” (Michael Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 67.10-11), a platform standing directly in front of the 
altar in a church. It is worth noting the special significance of the ambo for the ceremony of imperial 
coronation in Byzantine Empire, as the point where the culminating actions of the coronation 
performance (such as the Eucharist, the ritual placement of a crown on the head of a new emperor 
by the Patriarch (or by the Metropolitan in Trebizond), the anointing ritual, and etc.) took place. 
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The other coronation church in Trebizond was the Church of Saint Eugenios, the patron and 
primary protector of Trebizond. Today, this church stands as the Yeni Cuma Mosque and is located 
about 200 meters east of the citadel on Boztepe Hill, separated from the citadel by a low ravine. In 
all likelihood, the basilica was rebuilt in 1291, as is stated in two lost inscriptions on the marble 
floor, and at least twice after this date. Because of its location outside the walls, it was often taken 
into possession by enemies of Trebizond. As a result, the church was damaged and rebuilt. It is thus 
unclear whether these renovations installed new coronation functions in the church or whether the 
functions were connected with the restoration of the church after considerable damage. 


We know from Panaretos that Emperor Alexios III “was crowned in the Church of Saint 
Eugenios, on the 213 of January (1350), that is, Saint Eugenios’s feast day” (Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 
69.13-14) but did not give any more details about the coronation performance in the church. 
Concerning this subject, we know that Alexios Ш arrived in Trebizond from Constantinople on 
the 13% of December (1349). This means that his coronation took place more than a month after 
his arrival. The delay may have been due to the power struggle for the Trebizond throne or merely 
Alexios IITs desire to be crowned on Saint Eugenios’ feast day in the Church of Saint Eugenios and 
thereby acquire the symbolic blessing and sacred favor for his government from the primary saint 
in Trebizond. 


Therefore, we have two locations for the coronation in Trebizond. Consequently, we can ask 
whether there was any competition between the Chrysokephalos and Saint Eugenios churches. It 
can be assumed that the personal preferences of each emperor may have played a central role in 
the determination of the coronation church. In my opinion, most imperial coronations took place 
in the Church of Chrysokephalos. I believe that the cathedral and court church were the preferred 
venues during the period of the Grand Komnenoi. Moreover, the Church of Saint Eugenios was 
smaller and topographically more difficult to access than the Church of Chrysokephalos. 


Unfortunately, we do not have historical sources that detail the processional routes from the 
palace to any of the two coronation churches in Trebizond. Therefore, we can only hypothetically 
reconstruct the procession by studying the later literary descriptions of the city and analyzing the 
topography of modern Trebizond and materials of early studies and archeological excavations. 


We can reconstruct the procession route to the Chrysokephalos in the following way. The 
emperor left the palace on the west side of the citadel and went to the Chrysokephalos with his 
followers on a street that, according to John Eugenikos, was long and uneven (Eugenikos, ed. 
Lampsides, 28.50-53). We do not know for certain the location of this street. Most likely, it does not 
correspond to the existing modern street. Conceivably, an original Byzantine street could lead from 
the gate of Saint George ofthe Limnians in the northeast corner of the citadel to the Chrysokephalos 
and the square located by the church. In this square (as well as probably in the square in front of 
the palace which was called Epiphania) the emperor could have been greeted by the Metropolitan, 
nobles and other people from Trebizond. 


The reconstruction of the processional route to the Church of Saint Eugenios is more 
problematic today. Presumably, from the beginning of their way to the Church of Saint Eugenios, 
the emperors of Trebizond used the above-mentioned street, which led from the citadel to the 
Chrysokephalos. When the procession arrived at the cathedral, it could turn to the right and leave 
the Middle City across a bridge. After that, the emperor and his followers had to climb Boztepe Hill, 
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where the Church of Saint Eugenios is located. We can imagine that this way was long and not easy 
to walk (probably, the emperor and his followers rode on horseback). Today, we can see one more 
gate on the east wall of the Middle City, which is closed to the gateway from the citadel (gate of Saint 
George of the Limnians). We could suppose that the emperors used this gate for their arrival to the 
Church of Saint Eugenios, however this gate can, with high probability, be dated to Ottoman times. 
In this case, it was not contemporaneous with Trapezuntine emperors and it could not have been 
used by them. 


As we know, emperors in Constantinople were commonly crowned in Hagia Sophia from the 
seventh century onwards. The coronation route always proceeded from the Great Palace, which 
was extremely close to Hagia Sophia. We presume that during the rule of the Komnenian and 
Palaiologian Dynasties, either the main imperial residence was moved to the Palace of Blachernae 
(S. Runciman, Е Tinnefeld, A. Berger), or, in the opinion of others, the Palace of Blachernae was 
used as a ceremonial space in addition to the Great Palace (P. Magdalino, R. Macrides). Sources 
indicate that Byzantine emperors spent the night in the Great Palace before their coronation. This 
means that their way to the place of coronation was simple and very close compared to the route of 
the emperors of Trebizond. 


It is important to discuss is whether the Trapezuntine emperors were blessed and anointed 
in the liturgical part of the coronation ritual in a church. The written sources do not mention this 
matter. However, we can surmise that if the Eucharist was a necessary part of the coronation at 
the time of the Komnenian Dynasty, it may have also been the case in Trebizond. Concerning the 
anointing, we do not know whether it was one component of the coronation performance in the 
Middle Byzantine period. If we accept that the anointing ritual was introduced during the Komnenian 
Dynasty, perhaps we can suppose that the Grand Komnenoi Dynasty could were also anointed. A 
copy of a portrait of the Trapezuntine emperor Manuel I was originally painted on one of the walls 
of the interior of the church of Hagia Sophia in Trebizond, but is now lost. The copy was made by 
Russian artist Grigorii Gagarin and published in a Russian issue at the end of the 19% century. On 
the image, we can see Emperor Manuel I holding a scepter in his left hand and something that 
Antony Eastmond has interpreted as a horn of anointing in his right hand. The portrait is very close 
to a description that was given by George Finlay in the middle of the 195 century. However, Finlay 
has not made references to a horn of anointing in the emperor's hand. Therefore, we need to be 
cautious in trusting Gagarin’s picture completely and interpret it. 


One important issue is whether the rulers of the Grand Komnenoi were raised on a shield 
during the coronation ceremony. It can be assumed that this act of coronation was not accepted 
in Trebizond. First, written sources do not describe it; however, they probably would refer to an 
emperor being raised on a shield if it had happened because of the particularity of this rite. Second, 
in all probability, the famous ancestors from the Komnenian Dynasty did not have this kind of 
performance during coronation. As we know, the ceremony of raising the emperor on a shield was 
renewed in the Empire of Nicaea by Emperor Theodoros Laskaris and was accepted by Palaiologen 
after the recapture of Constantinople in 1261; however, it is possible that this rite did not become a 
permanent part of the coronation performance in Byzantium. 


There is an interesting account of the coronation of an empress in Trebizond. Panaretos wrote 
that an Iberian princess, the daughter of Georgian King David IX, was crowned as the Empress 
of Trebizond on the 5 of September 1377, and married Manuel III, the son of a co-emperor of 
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Alexios Ш, the next day, that is, on the 6" of September (Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 78.27-33). The 
ceremonies of both the coronation and the wedding were held on the prokypsis, a richly decorated 
platform, which was always constructed for an emperor and his family specifically for different 
ceremonies on the squares. Panaretos did not elaborate on the exact placement of this prokypsis. 
Therefore, the square in front of the Church of Chrysokephalos, that in front of the Church of Saint 
Eugenios, the Epiphania square in front of the palace, or the main commercial square in Trebizond, 
known as the Meydan, are all possible locations for the prokypsis. In my opinion, the prokypsis 
for the coronation of the empress could have been constructed in the square in front of the main 
coronation church in Trebizond, Chrysokephalos, or, on certain occasions, in the square in front 
of the Church of Saint Eugenios, where, as we know, the coronation of Emperor Alexios III and 
probably the coronation of his wife Theodora Kantakouzena (we have information only about the 
wedding ceremony in the church) took place. 


The Dossier of Pseudo-Kodinos, for instance, reports on the coronation of empresses in 
Byzantium. It asserts that “the crowned emperor does crown also his wife. If it should happen that 
the emperor is crowned already, the empress is crowned by her own husband, the emperor, in a 
similar fashion when he celebrates the wedding ritual, taking her as his wife” (Pseudo-Kodinos, ed. 
Macrides, 226.1-4, 227.1-4). It must be noted that we do not see any examples of the coronation of 
a Byzantine empress on a prokypsis as in Trebizond in the available sources. In the early period of 
Byzantine history, a coronation performance was in the hall of the Great Palace, Augusteus, whereas 
in the middle and late Byzantine periods, the coronation of an empress took place in Hagia Sophia. 
Empresses were not crowned directly on the ambo (as the Byzantine emperors or co-emperors 
were) but near the ambo and altar in front of the Solea. 


Thus, we can note not only similarities to Byzantium, such as the coronation of a Trapezuntine 
emperor on an ambo, but also some differences between the imperial coronations in Trebizond 
and Constantinople. We saw that the Trapezuntine emperors were not crowned in Hagia Sophia 
in Trebizond, but in one of two churches with particular significance: Chrysokephalos or Saint 
Eugenios. There were no straight, short, and even routes between the places of coronation, and we 
inferred that the route for the coronation of the emperor in Constantinople from the Great Palace 
to Hagia Sophia was not long, uneven, or especially difficult. Therefore, it is difficult to imagine 
grandiose ceremonial processions for the coronation places, similar to the ones in Constantinople, 
from the palace to one of the two coronation churches in Trebizond. Furthermore, we can assume 
that possible meeting places between the emperors of Trebizond and the people were limited and 
that the major formalities of the coronation performance took place in one of the two churches and 
its square. It is also clear that it would have been almost impossible for the emperors of Trebizond 
to copy Byzantine ceremonies completely, in particular the imperial coronations. They could re- 
enact only some parts of it. The main difficulty in copying was the vastly different topographies of 
Trebizond and Constantinople. 
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Gender and Gesture 


The Byzantines expressed hierarchies of status visually, and gesture was an important 
component of how hierarchies were articulated both in daily life and in images. Gender also 
played a role in the construction of hierarchies, though this role was inflected by social status. The 
relationship between gender and gesture is not, however, well understood. What follows is the 
result of an evaluation of a sequence of Byzantine images to explore the correlation between gender 
and gesture in the middle Byzantine period, and to consider how visual representation insects with 
social construction, as viewed through the twin lenses of gender and gesture. 


The first thing to note is that a third factor is critically important: status. In imperial portraiture 
the rules are modulated by imperial ideals that are distinctly different from the rules that apply to 
ordinary people. It is the imperial masculine ideal to appear in public like an immobile statue, 
an ideal famously expressed by Ammianus Marcellinus, talking about the emperor Constantius 
visiting Rome in 357, and that this ideal continued is clear from Michael Pselloss admiring words 
about Isaak Komnenos. In formal imperial portraiture, the emperor is pictured as static, usually 
frontal, and self-enclosed; the empress, in contrast, shows relatively more movement, is often shown 
in three-quarter view, and is rarely self-enclosed. 


Non-imperial representations of men and women are also inflected by gender conventions, 
but in different ways. Women are normally segregated, and secondary; they are passive rather than 
active participants in the scene. Men gesture in speech; women are self-enclosed and their lack 
of gesticulation indicates their silence. This is not the frontal passivity that suggests statuesque 
authority in imperial males; this is the obliquely turned, with bowed head, passivity that suggests 
subservience. 


And then there is the dance of Miriam, which often accompanies images celebrating the 
Israelites’ safe passage across the Red Sea. Miriam is a whirl of activity, with arms thrown high as 
she plays her castanets. As Mati Meyer has demonstrated, this motif was borrowed early on more 
or less verbatim from maenad figures on pre-Christian sacrcophagi, and then repeated ad infinitum, 
with little variation across the entire Middle Byzantine period. It cannot be assumed to bear any 
resemblance to actual Byzantine women (who were expressly forbidden to dance, in any case, by 
various church councils, beginning with the Council in Trullo of 691/2). But the motif persists, and 
provides one of the few examples of active female gesturing in Byzantine imagery. It functions as a 
kind of transgressive ‘other, rather like the women who dress as men to enter male monasteries so 
beloved of early Byzantine hagiographers: i.e. women were actually not permitted to do this, but 
this is the visual story that one woman is allowed to perform to ensure that no one else does. 


In sum: ‘There is a set of imperial gestures that are heavily gendered, and that are different 
from the gestures visualised for ordinary people: status is an important component of the gesture/ 
gender interface. 
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For ordinary people, the gestures visualised in Early and Middle Byzantine imagery (Late 
Byzantine material is more varied) reinforce, and are reinforced by, literary conventions portraying 
women as secondary, passive and, occasionally, publically emotional. There are some exceptional 
women visually, just as there are textually, and these have the effect of emphasising how women 
should behave by visualising how they should not. The gendered rhetoric of gesture in images is, 
rather surprisingly to me, remarkably similar to the gendered rhetoric of words. What the images 
do is add the dimension of gesture — of corporeality -- to the conventions expressed in words. They 
literally embody the social construction of Byzantine gender. 
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The Hand is Word: 
The Gesture of the Sign of the Cross in Byzantine Iconography 


One of the most widespread gestures in the Christian world is the sign of the cross. There are 
two forms of this gesture that differ significantly: first, the act of “crossing oneself? which is when 
individuals make the sign of the cross upon themselves as a form of prayer and/or protection; and 
second, the act of “blessing,” which the clergy make toward others or over objects. Both gestures 
surely have a common origin and are related to the Cross as a symbol representing Christ's victory 
over sin and death and His salvation of humankind. 


While the cross as a symbol is widely represented in Byzantine art, the gesture of “crossing 
oneself” was never depicted. The act of “blessing,” on the other hand, was shown by using the 
gesture for speaking known from the Roman tradition. Taking into consideration the theological 
and symbolic meanings of the sign of the cross as conveyed in written sources, the present paper 
aims to investigate the evidence from visual sources in order to explain the peculiarities of the 
imagery. 
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Performances of Humiliation: Mock Parades in Byzantium 


Historians of Byzantine law have always (and correctly) stressed its Roman roots and its 
codified character. However, when it comes to the execution of judgments, both statements need 
some revision. For example, although Byzantine historiographical and hagiographical sources 
frequently mention mock parades that aimed at humiliating the wrongdoer, this kind of (often 
additional) punishment has been overlooked so far, an exception being two meticulous collections 
of incidences by Phaidon Koukoules which lack any analytical approach, though. Progress in ritual 
studies in the last two decades have shown that it is worth looking at such performances (despite 
the danger of being distorted by the written sources we have at our disposal) in order to get a better 
understanding of the culture that produces them. 


Byzantine mock parades featured rough music, wild dancing and exposing the wrongdoer to the 
public in conditions as humiliating as possible. Their origins are not clear but their main features seem 
to have precedents in forms of vigilantism that can be traced back to Classical Greece. There, rough 
music and dancing had been part of traditional ran-tans (Charivaris) by which rural communities 
sanctioned social or sexual misbehavior like adultery. Independently from codified law, the youth of 
the village moved to the deviant’s house, making rude gestures and noise to express their mockery. 
This apparent display of anarchy could also include some physical punishment but usually it ended 
with the reintegration of the wrongdoer. Also the other elements of Byzantine mock parades have 
antecedents in Greek Antiquity: the perversion of gender and social status by means of placing the 
deviant in a public space with improper clothing or leading them around on inappropriate mounts 
had been well-known in the Greek poleis too. The processional character of humiliation, finally, seems 
to have been inspired by the tradition of Roman triumphal parades which comprised also the display 
of booty and captives (although not being ridiculed by means of disguise). 


It is not clear at what point in history official court ruling took over these customs since they find 
their way into codified law only in the 10" century and only in typical cases of codified customary 
law (book of the eparch, military law). In historiographical sources, first incidences can be seen in the 
6% century when under the rule of Justinian I for example some pedophiles were paraded through 
Constantinople. The accentuation of public exposure of the wrongdoer would indeed correlate well 
with the noticeable shift from death penalty to various forms of mutilations which should make the 
wrongdoers misdemeanor obvious to the public. A systematic analysis of earlier sources, however, 
might trace the application of mock parades by imperial courts even further back in time. 


It is hard to establish what kind of crime exactly was sanctioned by mock parades. Among the 
examples we find pedophiles, adulterers and adulteresses, arsonists and prisoners of war, but most 
of all unsuccessful usurpers of the throne. In any case, the reported cases concern almost exclusively 
men. The outcome of the parades is individually different too. Sometimes the very humiliation was 
considered sufficiently satisfactory, whereas in other cases it was only an additional punishment 
before or after a penalty of mutilation or (very seldom) death. 
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Humiliation itself works almost exclusively on a level of symbolic communication, comprising 
in most cases visual signals. Identities could be perverted by means of dress: the convicted man or 
woman could be put on display nude or clad in rags to imply dissolution of their social status. Men, 
especially with military background, sometimes were forced to wear female clothing as a symbol of 
their effeminacy. Also an inappropriate mount could play on the loss of social status and prestige. 
Donkeys were the first choice. Having once been used to humiliate adulteresses in ancient Greece, 
it seems that donkeys initially were chosen for their phallic connotations (they also serve as mounts 
of Silen and other sartyrs). At some point, they must have lost this explicit sexual allusion and only 
kept their humiliating message. When clergymen or monks should be the aim of mockery, however, 
the use of a donkey as a mount could backfire, being understood as a kind of mimesis of Christ. 
Especially in these cases the perversion does not concern the mount itself but the position of the 
rider who was forced to sit backwards on the animal (a penalty which is, however, not confined to 
clerics). 


Also the bodies of the convicts could be altered in order to make it the aim of ridicule. The 
most frequent strategy was to shave their heads and crop their beards, depriving them of important 
features of their male identity and annihilating their personality (at least for the moment). In more 
severe cases the humiliation was increased by physical mutilations (amputation of nose, ears or 
hands), although these were not performed during the parade but before. 


The staging of the punishment as a whole, therefore, followed principles that are known from 
carnivalesque rituals of turning the world (with all its implications on gender and social status) 
upside-down for some time span recognized by both the community itself and political authorities. 
During the ritual of the mock parade the mob (as most Byzantine authors would say) was allowed 
and encouraged to deride the convicts regardless of their standing, even if they were usurpers from 
aristocratic houses. 


In this context it is interesting to see, that emperors usually avoided to attend the parades 
personally. On the one hand, the emperor should not give himself to coarse mockery for reasons of 
dignity and on the other hand, any participation in this ritual of an inverted world could bear dangers 
to his office too. Therefore, the execution of the penalty was deliberately (but only apparently) ceded 
to the audience. That is why the staging took place exclusively in spaces traditionally dominated by 
the common people (hippodrome, mese) and did not include symbols or architecture of religious 
or imperial connotation. 


The community itself should punish the wrongdoer who had put in danger the public order. 
To some extent, gestures and performances of disapproval and disdain can be obtained from written 
sources and depictions (of the mocking of Christ, e.g.). 


Yet, the ancient customs of public reproachment were only exploited by official law and control 
was never given completely to the people. Only once, it seems, a parade resulted in lynch law: after 
being deposed, Andronikos I was tortured, deprived of one hand and one eye, shorn and led on a 
camel from the Blachernae-Palace to the Hippodrome. People did not only participate actively in 
his punishment during the parade by beating him but also carried out the execution themselves. 


Usually, however, the organized staging of the event prevented an unexpected outcome. In 
this sense one could say that even the temporary state of apparent anarchy was nothing else than 
another proof of the functioning hierarchy of the state with the emperor at its head. From this point 
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of view, the audience simply served as an instrument for the execution of imperial will. More than 
that, the ritual of expelling a common enemy may have reinforced the bonds between the emperor 
and his people. The execution of Andronikos I is nothing but another piece of evidence for the lack 
of imperial authority in Constantinople after the death of Manuel Komnenos in 1180. 
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Abstract 


In The Danger of Ritual Between Early Medieval Texts and Social Scientific Theory (Princeton, 
2001), Philippe Buc argues that ritual as it is known from texts does not constitute the study of ritual 
itself. He insists that the ephemerality of ritual actions is not consolidated in texts in a self-evident 
or unbiased manner—that texts, in other words, always deploy ritual descriptions for their own 
textual agendas. Accordingly, Buc urges scholars to refrain from treating such textual descriptions 
as secondary traces of lost originary actions but instead as forceful articulations of their own textual 
politics. Buc’s polemical work serves as inspiration for my paper, which extends his premise from 
ritual to gesture more broadly (although the contours between the two are far from distinct) and 
from textual discourse to a politics of the image. The reading of pictorial imagery in a documentary 
manner—that is, as straightforward evidence of ephemeral ritual gestures—risks nullifying the 
specificity of the imagery itself and its varied contexts. In recognizing this potential risk, my paper 
explores the relationship between the historical performance of ritual gestures as recounted textually 
and ritual gestures as representational strategies. 


The body of the Palaiologan emperor serves as the analytic corpus for this endeavour. Taking 
as my point of departure the ceremonial gestures surrounding the first Palaiologan emperor’s 
restoration of imperial authority to Constantinople in 1261, I wish to consider the relationship 
between gestures described in textual accounts and their later inflection in visual representations. 
Texts associate Michael VIITS staged entrance to the imperial city as a series of carefully orchestrated 
ritual gestures including the hallowed performance of the adventus combined with imperial 
proskynesis. George Akropolites’ text (with a new edition and commentary by Ruth Macrides, 
Oxford, 2007), paints an especially vivid picture of the gestures of piety performed at this moment. 
While there are no corresponding visual representations of this historical performance, its gestural 
language is refracted in the altogether new imperial imagery of proskynesis in the early Palaiologan 
period. In addition to monumental imagery of imperial piety in Constantinople, new gold coinage 
disseminated the innovative gesture of imperial keeling far and wide. 


Many scholars have explored the symbolism and political motivation of the emperor’s public 
gesture of piety. Alongside the adventus, proskynesis ranks among the most discussed ritual gestures 
in Byzantium. It constitutes the ultimate gestural performance of piety, whether directed to the 
emperor by vanquished barbarians or to sacred figures by the emperor. Texts of an impressively 
diverse range of genres—from those associated with ceremonial protocol to historical narratives— 
help us contextualize this ritualized prostration. The imagery of such a symbolically pregnant gesture 
has been understood in ideological terms as an essential part of the construction of the imperial 
ideal (akin to how Gilbert Dagron, 1996/2003, read imperial ritual more generally). Building on the 
recent interest in gesture and performance, notably Leslie Brubaker as well as the other contributors 
to the 2009 volume of Past & Present dedicated to the politic of gesture, I wish to turn to the visual 
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language of this gesture in order to historicize more deeply the visual idiom of imperial proskynesis 
in relation to the ritual actions associated with the first Palaiologan emperor. To be clear, while 
proskynesis developed much earlier, in the later Byzantine period it became an integral part of the 
official imperial visual register for the first time. The earlier celebrated mosaic image of an emperor 
in proskynesis in the narthex of Hagia Sophia constitutes an isolated and idiosyncratic instance, 
whereas Palaiologan coinage disseminated the new kneeling imperial image serially. My paper 
focuses on the recalibration of the performance of this gesture and its mobilization in the visual 
sphere of the early Palaiologoi. 


Another gestural performance that emerges in the later byzantine period as an integral part 
of the imperial ritual repertoire is the prokypsis. This imperial tableau vivant, described in detail 
in Pseudo-Kodinos (ed. Macrides, Munitiz, and Angelov, 2013), hinges on performed immobility 
rather than gestural motion. It is understood by Michael Jeffreys (1987), Henry Maguire (2009), 
Maria Parani (2013) and others to have developed earlier in the Komnenian period, but our sources 
are principally Palaiologan. As a coda to the discussion of proskynesis, the final part of my paper will 
consider how later Byzantine imperial portraits might be inflected by this Palaiologan codification 
of prokypsis. 
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Le langage du corps dans la narration de l'histoire par Jean Kinnamos 


Ces vingt dernières années, la recherche des plusieurs byzantinologues a mis en lumière le 
caractère littéraire des textes historiographiques des auteurs byzantins et elle a montré que lécriture 
de nombreux historiographes byzantins - y compris ceux du XII siècle - présente une variété de 
traits qui permettraient de qualifier la narration de romancée (humour, ironie, satire, traits d'auto- 
parodie, hétéroglossie, etc.). De fait, les plus grands historiens du XII° siècle, Anna Comnéne, Jean 
Kinnamos, Nicétas Chionatès, avaient reçu, on le sait, une éducation classique poussée qu'implique 
une excellente formation rhétorique; dou le grand art avec lequel ils intègrent à la narration historique 
des divers genres et figures de rhétorique, afin de conférer a leur récit la vraisemblance/crédibilité 
(πιθανότητα). Celle-ci, selon Aphthonios, est la qualité par excellence de la narration qui peut étre 
obtenue, selon le commentaire de Jean de Sardes, entre autres, par l'impression morale (ἦθος), 
l'émotion (πάθος) et l'évidence (ἐνάργεια), qui met directement sous les yeux de l'auditeur ou du 
lecteur l'objet dont parle l'auteur. Et l'un des procédés qui contribue à donner au texte l'évidence et, 
partant, la «πιθανότητα», consiste à évoquer un certain nombre de détails corporels des personnages 
entrant dans le récit, en d'autres termes, de faire référence à la « langue du corps ». 


Par langue du corps nous entendons, globalement lensemble des caractéristiques permanentes 
de l'apparence physique ainsi que les manifestations extérieures passagéres du comportement d'un 
individu, susceptibles, que celui-ci en ait conscience ou non, de nous aider à mieux cerner son caractére, 
ses dispositions morales (ἦθος) ou ses sentiments (πάθος) et de s'ajouter à la communication verbale, 
voire de s'y substituer. Dans la communication orale bien str, la langue du corps en tant que vecteur de 
messages, peut пе revêtir qu'une importance marginale, voire ne jouer aucun rôle. Mais, s'agissant de la 
communication écrite, littéraire de surcroit, dans laquelle le texte sert d'intermédiaire pour permettre 
au lecteur d'accéder au sens et aux impressions, méme si la langue du corps napparait que de facon 
sporadique, jamais les références à des détails corporels ne sont « insignifiantes » ni fortuites. Il peut 
sagir : 1. De traits physionomiques permanents, comme par exemple, la stature, la forme du visage, 
la couleur de la peau ou des cheveux ; 2. De descriptions des mouvements du corps et des réactions, 
spontanées ou contrólées à un stimulus, comme par exemple des gestes, des regards, des sourires, des 
crispations, et en général des mimiques du visage, des altérations de la carnation, du timbre de la voix ; 
3. De références à un contact physique, comme par exemple, accolades, embrassades, rapprochement 
fatal ; 4. De comportements dans lespace ; par exemple, la facon dont lempereur est assis, dont il parait 
dans un lieu public. Autant déléments qui constituent un sous-ensemble du systéme de fonctionnement 
sémiologique d'un texte. La présence de ces signes corporels apparait à des degrés divers et présente, 
bien sür, des variations sensibles selon le genre dont reléve le texte littéraire, mais procéde d'un choix 
délibéré de l'auteur qui décide de les inclure dans sa narration et, dans de nombreux cas, de les imaginer 
ou carrément de les inventer. 


Chaque époque, chaque lieu se forge son propre code de conduite sociale qui comporte des 
gestes codifiés, aussi bien dans le rituel de la vie quotidienne que dans le cérémonial officielle. Or, 
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dans les sociétés médiévales, la gestuelle a une importance si grande que Jacques Le Goff définit très 
justement la période du Moyen Age occidental comme une « civilisation du geste ». Une définition 
qui, sans nul doute, s'applique également à l'Empire byzantin. Recenser des références а la langue 
du corps dans les textes de la littérature médiévale permet indubitablement de réunir un matériau 
précieux pour des observations sociologiques et politiques. Toutefois, cet aspect particulierement 
intéressant ne nous a occupée que de facon marginale, lorsque l'auteur décrit des conduites codifiées 
de son temps qui, souvent, émettent un message politique. Ainsi, Kinnamos évoque la scéne dans 
laquelle Manuel exhorte le chef turc Kilitz Arslan à sasseoir en face de lui ; ce dernier commence 
par décliner son offre mais prend ensuite place sur un siége plus bas. A deux ou trois reprises, il 
décrit la scéne ой un chef étranger, seul ou accompagné de ses sujets, sattache une corde au cou et 
se présente, tête nue et à pied, devant l'empereur byzantin, pour declarer sa soumission. Ou encore 
il dépeint l'impressionnant cortége triomphal et l'allure imposante de lempereur. Ce qui nous 
intéresse davantage, cest détudier à quels moments l'historien, Kinnamos en loccurrence, quand 
il relate un événement historique, insiste sur la description de la conduite du coprs de ses héros. 
Choisit-il consciemment seulement certains personnages ? Sur quels éléments focalise-t-il plus 
systématiquement son attention, leur conférant ainsi une charge sémiologique plus grande dans 
le texte ? Une problématique qui devient plus intéressante encore lorsque notre auteur па pas été 
toujours le témoin oculaire de lépisode. Ainsi, en partant des informations qu'il a à sa disposition, il 
restitue des scénes dans tous les détails, invente des mouvements et des comportements, en faisant 
plus ou moins appel à son imagination. Bref, il opére à la facon d'un auteur de fiction. 


Ce nest pas un hasard si nous avons choisi de nous attacher ici au texte de Kinnamos. Récemment, 
une de nos étudiantes, Eugénia Kontaxi, dans son mémoire de DEA déposé à l'université d'Athénes 
en 2013, sest intéressée à la langue du corps dans l'Alexiade dAnne Comnéne, et en a recensé 
systématiquement toutes les occurrences dans le texte. Elle a rassemblé un matériau considérable. Une 
des conclusions qui sest imposée delle-méme est que la conduite non verbale des héros constitue un 
élément constitutif du programme d'Anne Comnene. Elle se rencontre dans une foule de situations, 
concerne indistinctement des hommes et des femmes, des amis et des adversaires de son pére. 
Lhistorienne y recourt systématiquement quand elle veut décrire des caractères, des sentiments, des 
relations interpersonnelles. Létude plus approfondie de ce matériel est actuellement en cours. 


Le cas de Kinnamos est nettement différent. Quelques rares fois seulement, l'historien étoffe 
son récit de références à l'apparence extérieure, à la gestuelle, aux sentiments et aux humeurs des 
héros qui prennent part aux événements dont il fait le récit. On observe généralement que : 


1. Cest Manuel qui se taille la part du lion dans plus de cinquante pour cent des cas. 


1. Parmi les autres personnages byzantins dont il est question se détache une autre figure: 
celle dAndronic Comnéne. Exception faite peut-étre de lempereur Jean Comnéne ; les autres 
personnages, dont des soldats anonymes, ne représentent que deux ou trois cas isolés. 


1. Пу est fait allusion à des détails relatifs au comportement physique de princes étrangers : 
Raymond de Poitiers, Richard d'Andria, Roger II, Renaud de Chátillon, Baudouin III. 


1. La présence de la figure de femme est minime. 
Plus précisément : 


Manuel, principalement au combat : monte à l'assaut, pointe sa lance et tue de nombreux 
ennemis (τὸ δόρυ ἰθύνας Kat’ αὐτῶν ἵετο πολλούς τε δορατίσας εἰς γῆν ἔβαλλεν ou μιᾷ δόρατος 
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προσβολῇ πεντεκαίδεκα τῶν πολεμίων εἰς γῆν ἔβαλλεν) ; il dégaine son épée (σπασάμενος τὸ ξίφος); 
il brandit le drapeau royal (τὴν βασιλικὴν ἀνελόμενος σημαίαν) ; par son armure et sa prestance 
imposante, il manifeste sa présence aux adversaires εἰ ceux-ci, épouvantés, battent en retraite (ἐκ 
τῆς ὁπλίσεως αὐτὸν κατανοήσαντες [χρυσῷ γὰρ κατακόρως ἀλήλιπτο πᾶσα] καὶ τῆς τοῦ σώματος 
δὲ ἀναδρομῆς τε καὶ εὐφυΐας τεκμηριωσάμενοι μάλιστα ... νῶτα διδόναι οὐδαμῆ ἠσχύνοντο) ; d'une 
main, il tient un énorme et pesant bouclier et, de l'autre, manie les armes, en repoussant les volées 
de flèches ; il attache lui-même le bateau avec une corde et le tire (θατέρᾳ μὲν χειρὶ ἀσπίδα εἵλετο, οὐ 
τῶν συνήθων δὴ τούτων οὐδὲ ἐξ ὧν σῶμα φράγνυται ἕν, εὐρεῖαν δὲ μάλιστα καὶ ἣν οὐδὲ κουφίσαι 
ἀνδρὶ ῥῴδιον γίνεται, θατέρᾳ δὲ τὸ ἐπὶ τῆς βασιλικῆς συνήθως τεταμένον διήρους χειρισάμενος 
ἔπιπλον εὖ τε ξυναγαγών ..., ἐπὶ τὴν ναῦν ἐφέρετο, καλῳδίοις τε οὕτω ξυνδήσας ἑλκύσαι τε ἐκεῖθεν 
αὐτὴν ἴσχυσε) ; il entre à pied dans le cours d'eau impétueux et plein de vase et, d'un coup dépaule, 
remet daplomb le bateau qui risquait de couler, corps et biens (βασιλεὺς ἐπὶ ὕδωρ ἁλόμενος ἐπὶ 
πλεῖστόν te πεζῇ προελθών, καίτοι τοῦ ῥεύματος σὺν ῥύμῃ σφοδρᾷ καταφερομένου καὶ τέλμα τι 
ἐνταῦθα δυσδιεξόδευτον ἐργαζομένου, τῷ ὤμῳ τε ὑπέσχε τῇ vii) ; il tire de son sein la liste de ses 
soldats (ἐπικόλπιον εἶχε τόμον ἐξενεγκών) ; il désigne de la main le difficile chemin à ses soldats (τὴν 
ἀσυνήθη ἐκείνην, ὑποδείξας τῇ χειρί, καὶ ἄστειπτον ἰέναι) ; son adversaire le frappe violemment au 
menton et, bien que les maillons de fer de son heaume senfoncent dans sa chair et le blessent, il 
tranche la main de son ennemi (Baxyivoc μὲν τῷ βασιλεῖ τῆς σιαγόνος τὸ ξίφος κατενεγκὼν ἔπληξεν, 
οὐ μὴν καὶ διελάσαι τὸ ἐκ τοῦ κράνους ἐπὶ τὰς ὄψεις ἠρτημένον ἠδυνήθη παραπέτασμα. οὕτω μέντοι 
ἰσχυρὰ ἡ πληγὴ γέγονεν, ὡς τοὺς κρίκους ἱκανῶς τῇ σαρκὶ ἐνιζήσαντας ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἐκτυπωθῆναι. 
ὁ δὲ βασιλεὺς χειρὸς τὸν βάρβαρον ἀφελόμενος τῷ ξίφει). П chasse, ou il joue au polo ; renversé et 
accablé sous le cops de son cheval, il est grièvement blessé; il est blessé aussi à la main lorsqu'il 
essaie de désarmer Andronic qui attaque son frere ; il soigne les blessures des autres, pratique des 
saignées. П prend la parole en public a maintes reprises. Habituellement, le contenu de ses discours 
est retranscrit par Kinnamos sans la moindre allusion au timbre de sa voix, a son expression, a son 
attitude, ni à l'impression produite par ses paroles. D'une manière générale, les manifestations de 
ses sentiments, tout en étant évoquées, restent tout a fait marginales. Lempereur se réjouit, se met en 
colère, mais l'auteur ne nous décrit pas la façon dont se traduisent ces sentiments. A une exception 
près : lors de la mort de son père, lempereur Jean Comnène ; Manuel incline la téte contre sa 
poitrine et verse dabondantes larmes qui se répandent sur le sol (κάτω νενευκὼς καὶ ἐπὶ στέρνα τὴν 
κεφαλὴν ῥίπτων δάκρυσι τὸ δάπεδον ἔπλυνε). A noter que Kinnamos ravait pas assisté à la scène. 
Apprenant que sa femme a accouché avant terme d’un enfant male mort-né, Manuel, si Гоп en сгой 
Kinnamos, maîtrise ses sentiments jusqu’a ce que la discussion sur le dogme prenne fin. Ensuite, il se 
met debout, sagenouille devant les prêtres, leur parle - l'historien rapporte les paroles de lempereur 
à la première personne - les implorant d'intercéder auprès de Dieu puis il se relève tandis que les 
prétres, à genoux et les yeux pleins de larmes, adressent des supplications a Dieu, obéissant ainsi 
bien sûr à l'empereur. Bref, il ressort clairement de tous les passages cités que, sagissant de Manuel, 
les manifestations du corps sont mentionnées et décrites de façon à renforcer son image héroïque et 
à le présenter comme un surhomme. 


Aux antipodes de ce qui vaut pour Manuel, concernant la figure qui arrive en deuxième 
position après l'empereur sous la plume de Kinnamos, celle dAndronic Comnéne, les allusions 
aux manifestations corporelles contribuent essentiellement à donner de lui une image négative. Il 
injurie le sébastocrator Isaac, sélance, épée en main, pour le décapiter, blesse l'empereur par erreur. 
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Lorsqu'il tente d’assassiner l'empereur, il abandonne son cheval, se déguise, enfourche une mule, 
met pied à terre et s'approche de la tente impériale, un couteau à la main. Mais il est repéré ; alors, 
il fléchit les genoux, faisant mine de déféquer ! (ἐπὶ yovu κλιθεὶς τὸν τῆς γαστρὸς δῆθεν ἀποκρίνειν 
προσεποιεῖτο σκυβαλισμόν). Cest surtout sa malignité que souligne Kinnamos, en décrivant par 
le menu ses mouvements et ses gestes, lors de son évasion très cinématographique des prisons de 
Constantinople (ἐνταῦθα ἐκδραμὼν ἅτε λαγὼς ἐκρύψατο τὸ σῶμα συστείλας ἐπὶ βραχύ, ou «εἴ γε 
ἀφήσεις με» ἔφη «ἀπιέναι, αὕτη δή σοι παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ χάρις ἔσται» καὶ ἅμα λέγων τὸ ἐπικόλπιον αὐτῷ 
ἐξαγαγὼν ἐδείκνυ φυλακτήριον). 


Princes étrangers, surtout latins. 


Toutes les références a Гаррагепсе des personnages contribuent a donner deux une image 
dépréciative. Bel homme à la prestance imposante (κάλλους τε καὶ μεγέθους), Raymond de Poitiers 
recoit sur le crane un rude coup frappé par un soldat byzantin ; il ne tombe pas par terre a la 
renverse, parce qu'il se cramponne des deux mains a la nuque de son cheval et que les gens de 
sa suite le soutiennent (εἰ μὴ ἀμφοτέραις τοῦ ἱππείου ἐπιλαβόμενος αὐχένος ἐπέσχε τὸν ὄλισθον 
πλεῖστοί τε ἤδη τῶν ἑπομένων συνέστησαν, ὕπτιος ἄν παρ᾽ αὐτὰ ἐξεκυλίσθη). En 1134, Roger П, qui 
auparavant avait humilié le pape, le fait asseoir, tombe a genoux et se dirige vers lui en rampant a 
quatre pattes, pour lui demander soi-disant pardon et en méme temps la dignité de roi (καθίζει ἐπὶ 
ταύτης TOV ἀρχιερέα, ἐς ἔδαφός τε καταβαλὼν ἑαυτὸν πρηνὴς χερσί τε καὶ ποσὶν ἐρειδόμενος προσῄει, 
τὸ μὲν τὴν ἁμαρτάδα δῆθεν ἐξιλασκόμενος τὸ δὲ καὶ ῥὴξ προβεβλῆσθαι ἀξιῶν). La mort de Richard 
dAndria a Trani en Apulie est hideuse. Un prétre le frappe a la jambe avec une pierre. Il se tord de 
douleur. Deuxième coup, a la gorge cette fois. Il implore pitié. Son adversaire lui perfore le ventre 
d'un coup de couteau et le force à avaler ses viscères (τις τῶν ἐκ Ἰράνεως εἰς τοὺς ἱερέας τελῶν μέγα 
τι χρῆμα λίθου ἐξ ὑπερδεξιῶν ἀφεὶς κνήμης τε θατέρας τυχήσας αὐτῷ, εἰς γῆν ἀναχθῆναι ἐποίησε. καὶ 
ὁ μὲν ἔκειτο σπαράττων ὑπὸ ὀδύνης ἑαυτόν, ὁ δὲ καὶ δευτέραν κατῆρε τοῦ τραχήλου βολήν. ἐπειδή 
τε ἤδη κατηγώνιστο, καίτοι τοῦτον πολλὰ ἱκετεύοντα ὕπτιον ἀνακλίνας ἐγχειρίδιον μὲν τῆς γαστρὸς 
διελαύνει, ἔγκατα δὲ πάντα ἐκχέας οἷόν τινα ἐδωδὴν ἐπὶ τοῦ στόματος παρέθετο). Impitoyable mais 
hypocrite, Renauld de Châtillon, après avoir fait torturer l'archevêque de Chypre pour lui extorquer 
ses biens, l'exhibe sur son cheval, en vêtements d'apparat à travers toute la ville, tandis que lui-même 
marche à ses côtés, en tenant la bride. Beaudouin Ш, plein de morgue, descend de cheval à l'endroit 
où seul lempereur peut mettre pied а terre. 


Les allusions a Гаррагепсе physique de personnages féminins sont quasiment inexistantes. De 
toute évidence, la présence des femmes en général ne retient guère l'intérét de Kinnamos. Il évoque 
brièvement les symptömes de la maladie de Mélissanthé, promise a Manuel, qui fanent sa beauté 
(κατακλιθεῖσα ἔφριττε тд σῶμα καὶ ἐκλονεῖτο ἐξαίσια, πυρετοί τε αὐτὴν μετεδέχοντο, καὶ ὑπωπιασμὸς 
ἤδη καὶ τηκεδὼν ἐπηκολούθει. καὶ τὸ τῆς ὄψεως ἄνθος χάριέν τι μαρμαῖρον τὰ πρότερα ἠλλοιοῦτο 
κατὰ βραχὺ καὶ ἐστυγνοῦτο). Il décrit également la conduite et la mort de deux prostituées. Au 
siege de Brindisi, une demi-folle qui erre dans les rues est frappée de paralysie quand une pierre lui 
brise le crane. (γύναιόν τι ἀνὰ τὴν πόλιν σοβοῦν κατὰ κορυφὴν δεξάμενον τὴν βολὴν τήν τε κεφαλὴν 
διεσπαράχθη καὶ πᾶσαν μελῶν παρελύθη τὴν ὄστωσιν). Au siège de Zeugma, une femme grimpée 
sur les remparts, adresse des propos orduriers aux soldats romains, leur lance des cendres, relève ses 
jupes dans un geste obscène, et leur montre son derrière. Un soldat décoche contre elle une fléche 
qui la frappe à ses fesses. Telle est la pitoyable image de la femme que voient les soldats en entrant 
dans la ville (γύναιόν τι εὕρετο δύστηνον διεληλαμένην ἀκίδα τῆς ἕδρας ἔχον. .. αὕτη, ὁπηνίκα ἔτι 
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ἀνάλωτος ἦν ἡ πόλις, ὑπὲρ τῶν τειχέων ἑστῶσα σποδόν τε κατέσειε καὶ τὰ ἱμάτια κόσμῳ οὐδενὶ 
ἀνασύρασα τὴν ἕδραν παλιντρόπῳ τῷ προσώπῳ ἐς τὸν Ῥωμαίων ἐδείκνυε στρατόν, ἀπέραντόν τέ τινα 
βαττολογίαν ὑποψάλλουσα δαιμονιώδει τινὶ μαγγανείᾳ Ῥωμαίους ξυνδεῖν dero. ἀλλά τις στρατιωτῶν 
βέλος ёл’ αὐτὴν ἀφεὶς κατατυχεῖ τῆς ταλαιπώρου, ἔνθα τὸν τοῦ σκυβαλισμοῦ παράπομπον ἡ φύσις 
αὐλῶνα ἵδρυσεν). 


Pour conclure, nous voyons que Jean Kinnamos recourt entre autres a la sémiologie du 
corps pour mieux mettre en lumière la grandeur de lempereur Manuel I, son objectif principal, 
de toute évidence, lorsqu'il entreprend de rédiger son histoire. Limpression extrêmement négative 
que suscite chez le lecteur la conduite corporelle des princes latins contribue encore à sublimer 
davantage Manuel. Cest du reste l'unique raison, il me semble, pour laquelle elle figure dans le 
récit. En fait, cela n'intéresse pas vraiment Kinnamos de décrire les caractères, de rendre compte 
de sentiments, d'expliquer des conduites pour interpréter le cours de l'histoire. Ce qui explique que 
nous ne rencontrions pas chez lui de références à la physionomie des personnes faisant plus ou 
moins écho à des traités physiognomoniques de l'Antiquité, comme celles que l'on rencontre dans 
l'Alexiade d'Anna Comnène - allure physique dAlexis I, тепе Doukas, de Marie d'Alanie, de Jean 
Italikos et de bien d'autres encore. Kinnamos nest assurément pas un observateur perspicace du 
comportement humain comme Nicétas Choniatès qui, trés souvent avec une grande justesse et un 
souci du détail, décrit les gestes de chacun des héros principaux de son récit, surtout quand il veut 
ironiser sur les défauts d'un personnage, voire les tourner en ridicule (par exemple de Jean Poutzés 
[p. 57] ou de Jean Camatéros [p. 113-115]). 
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The Victorious Emperor and the Vanquished Barbarian: 
Gestures of Triumph from Roman to Early Christian and Byzantine Art 


As a part of the conception and the content of a work of art, the gestures through which the 
dominance of the victor is visually rendered can serve to lay bare both his own triumph and the 
humiliation of his defeated enemy. The aim of the artistic product is of utmost importance, as it 
dictates the wider iconographical framework and other elements of the composition through which 
the viewer, by means of association, can admire the victor’s authority or feel pity for the vanquished. 


In depictions of victory and triumph in Roman imperial art, gestures always aim to project the 
grandeur of the conqueror. When Christian art adopts these scenes, it transforms them accordingly, as 
has already been shown by André Grabar, so they render the triumph of Christ and the new religion. 
A new content is given to representations of an imperial or a generally public nature, which Christian 
art utilized in order to signify the ultimate victory of a seemingly defeated person, usually of a martyr. 


Representations in which the Roman emperor drags a captive by the hair are also included 
in the context of the visual rendering of his triumph. The subject, already known with variations 
from Egyptian and ancient Greek art, is introduced in official imperial iconography beginning 
with medallions of Constantine the Great. Either the emperor or a personification of Nike, are 
seen carrying out this action, as we can observe on coins dated up to the end of the 5" century. 
Subsequently, when Nike is substituted by angels, they are now seen dragging not the defeated 
barbarian, but the enemy of God, the impious. 


The topic is found in four marginal psalters dated from the 2"4 half of the 9% up to the late 
11" century for the illustration of the Ode of Isaiah (26; 10). Later, from the 13% century onwards, 
it is used in the illumination of gospel books and in monumental art, as one of the scenes which 
visually render the parable of the Royal Wedding (Mt 22; 1-14). In the images mentioned above, the 
impious, who is depicted in various positions and can assume a different identity and insignia, is 
dragged by the hair by an angel. In depictions of the parable, an extra scene is often included which 
is also drawn from imperial triumphal iconography: one or more angels binding the impious’ limbs. 


The study of the relationship between text and image allows us to better understand the waya secular 
iconographical subject, a secular gesture, adopted by early Christian art, was transformed and further 
evolved later in Byzantium. Gestures of victory and imperial triumph, combined with gestures which 
serve to magnify the humiliation of the vanquished enemy, assume a different character in Christian 
art. Now, the idea of the victorious Christ or the triumphant Church, although in the background, is 
the necessary requirement for the creation not only of the works of art under examination, but also 
of others with a similar subject. However, the punishment of the enemy, who is now the impious, the 
unbeliever or the adversary of the right doctrine, and therefore the enemy of the Church, is now carried 
out by the angels, as, according to Christian vocabulary, God charges them with the punishment of His 
foes. In this way, the same or similar gestures, retaining their old symbolism and their old dynamics, are 
now placed in a new context within which the agents and the ideas have shifted. 
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How to Rule with Undefiled Hands: The Performance of Imperial Repentance 


This paper will take a look on the performance of imperial penance during the middle and late 
Byzantine period. I will focus on cases of individual repentance and not on actions that the emperor 
performed together with the citizens for collective sins, as it was the case during public processions 
of penance. In these, the monarchs presented themselves as part of a community pleading for 
forgiveness, as ideal rulers who initiated the necessary actions and led them on personally. These 
performances served to create communal identity and affirmed visibly the authority of the emperors 
over this very community (Diefenbach 1996, Meier 2002). In contrast, personal transgressions 
against prevailing norms could turn out quite problematic, as they separated the monarch from 
the community that was defined by its commitment to these norms. Accusations of individual sins 
could therefore disunite the emperor from those groups of society that were indispensible for the 
acceptance of his claim to rule. How, then, could he achieve purification - and, perhaps, under what 
circumstances might an emperor fail to achieve it? What did the emperors do, and whom did they 
address (the audience being a very important part of any performance)? 


The well known penance of Leon VI is described in great detail by the anonymous author of 
the Vita Euthymii. Therefore it is convenient to use this description as a starting point of possible 
actions that the emperor could perform to demonstrate his sincere repentance. The Vita makes it 
clear that Leon was very aware that penance for his fourth marriage was unavoidable, and was ready 
to accept any penal obligations that might be imposed upon him by the Church. But the patriarch 
Nikolaos Mystikos changed his mind and did not receive him into the Hagia Sophia, what he had 
promised, and so prevented the emperor from starting his penance proper. The second time this 
happened, Leon cast himself on the ground in front of the Patriarch in the Narthex of the Hagia 
Sophia, and confessed his sin in public. The author of the Vita describes this performances expressly 
as royally, following a pattern established already by Ambrosius in his dealings with Theodosios I. 
Leon clearly intended not only to imitate Theodosios, but also the biblical model of David, typus 
of the humble, penitent ruler (Dagron 1996). By acting thus the emperor did not merely plead 
meekly for forgiveness - his act was a strong request to receive what David had from Nathan, and 
Theodosios from Ambrosius: Leon demanded to be treated like these royal examples. Nor did he only 
address the patriarch: The strongest obstacles to his request for penance were prominent members 
of the synod, who were probably present at the occasion. All the time during the conflict, Leon was 
constantly in touch with the synod, trying to convince as many of its members as possible to grant 
him penance (Karlin-Hayter 1970). During a reception after his prostration he showed to them his 
little son Constantine, lamented his martial misfortunes, shed tears, and uttered penitential verses, 
thereby moving the hearers themselves to tears. According to the Vita Euthymii, he succeeded 
to convince at least some of the metropolitans to change sides and to support him against the 
patriarch. The last opponents were then exiled for a while, Nikolaos removed - and the elected 
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new patriarch Euthymios could himself be seen as part of the imperial performance of repentance: 
as pater pneumatikos of the emperor, he had special authority and responsibility concerning the 
spiritual welfare of his protégé. By choosing him as patriarch, Leon ensured that penance could not 
we denied to him again (though Euthymios objected the fourth marriage strongly). Moreover, the 
special authority of Euthymios in this matter would strengthen the potential acceptance of Leons 
repentance especially in the clergy. After his elevation, Euthymios and the synod (minus its exiled 
members, plus some legates of the Pope) granted the emperor’s wish, imposed penal obligations and 
admitted him again into the Church. Leon had achieved his goal. 


This narration of the Vita Euthymii illustrates very well the political dimensions of imperial 
penance. These were even more crucial when the emperor’s sin was connected with his accession 
to the throne, especially in cases of usurpation, when the new rulers acceptance was not yet firmly 
established. After Leon, most examples of imperial penance entail the purification of sins which were 
directly related to the seizure of power, especially to violent crimes in the course of usurpations; that is, 
to serious violations of legal or moral standards in the sensitive moment of a non-consensual change 
of ruler that could weaken the authority of the new emperor at the very beginning of his reign. 


The first case in question is already the usurpation of Basil I, who in 867 became sole ruler of 
the Empire after Michael III had been violently murdered. Numerous sources attest the accusation 
that Basil had killed his mentor personally. The violent removal of an emperor in itself was neither 
unique nor spectacular; but his alleged assassination by the hand of his successor was. While there 
was never any official confession of Basil - in my opinion, the written statement about his sins read 
out at the council of 869/70 had nothing to do with it - there soon circulated stories that interpreted 
the foundation of the Nea Ekklesia as an act of penance. I don't want to dwell to deep on this here, 
as it doesnt provide much information about performance; but its is important to note that in the 
discourse regarding the homicide charge against Basil a view prevailed gradually that it had to be 
responded to not by denial, but by a sign of repentance. This view was even alluded to, although only 
very carefully, by the historian known as Genesios, who had been commissioned by Constantine 
VII. He maintains that Basil had no share in the bloody deed, but continues that he had built the 
Nea Ekklesia to thank God for the personal benefit he had drawn from it, and was only crowned 
after the Church had been completed. Doing this, so Genesios, he gave a new and fresh start to his 
government (Genes. hist. IV 29). The false chronology of this report is evident because the Nea was 
consecrated only in 881. It seems to me that Genesios refers to the interpretation of the foundation 
of the church as an act of repentance, which preceded the coronation of Basil as sole ruler and thus 
the actual start of his autocracy: Basil begins his reign pure. It is probably no coincidence that the 
next case triggered an outright demand for purification before the coronation. 


That case concerns John I Tzimiskes, who came to power in the year 969 by a conspiracy that 
he instigated with Theophano, empress and wife of the previous emperor Nikephoros Phokas (see 
Lilie 2007, 2011). Tzimiskes also was confronted with the charge that he had killed his predecessor 
with his own hands. As he hurried to the Hagia Sophia the morning after the coup, in order to obtain 
the imperial crown by patriarch Polyeuctus, he was denied entrance to the church: Only after he had 
shown repentance for the murder he would be allowed back into the house of the lord (Scylitzes, 
Ioh. Tzim. 2). But Tzimiskes did not repent: He only agreed to execute two other alleged murderers 
he had named and to exile Theophano, on whom he shifted all the blame. Polyeuktos relented and 
crowned Tzimiskes at Christmas Eve. But while the Patriarch showed himself satisfied, the synod 
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was not. It demanded a justification why Tzimiskes had been crowned without having repented. 
Polyeuctos answered with the famous quotation, found in the works of Theodoros Balsamon, that 
when Tzimiskes was anointed emperor, his sin had been erased completely, just as baptism washes 
away all previous transgressions (Rhalles - Potles Ш, S. 44). We observe that the synod was obviously 
not content with a mere protestation of innocence. It expected more, a credible demonstration of 
remorse, that is, a public performance of repentance. Without it, the reign of Tzmiskes would start 
tainted. Accordingly, the Patriarch stressed in his statement that the opposite was true: the imperial 
coronation itself had already ensured the purification of the new emperor. While it seems to have 
been accepted then, this view did not prevail in the future. 


After the death of Constantine VIII, the last male representatives of the Macedonian dynasty 
in 1028, a number of questionable imperial marriages took place that where highly criticized by 
contemporaries (Kalavrezou 1994, 1997; Laiou 1992). Probably the worst of these was the marriage 
of the empress Zoe with Michael (IV) Paphlagon. It was scandalized by rumors of an illegitimate 
affair while Zoe was still married to Romanos III, rumors that Michael tried to silence by an oath 
that was generally regarded as false. Added to that came he suspicion that the death of Romanos 
in 1034 had been effected by the adulterous couple. But the patriarch Alexios Studites crowned 
Michael without demur and married him to Zoe. Therefore several suspicions were left unanswered: 
adultery, perjury and plotting murder, each in itself enough to dispute Michael’s marriage and his 
claim to power. That Michael suffered from public seizures of epilepsy was also not helpful. His 
critics interpreted the disease as a demonic possession that God had inflicted upon him to execute 
his wrath (reminiscent of David's adversary and predecessor, King Saul). So what did Michael do 
to purify himself? If we believe Michael Psellos, the new basileus was well aware of his serious 
misconduct. He started to refrain from any debauchery and of marital intercourse in order to atone 
for what he had done for the sake of power. When his epilepsy was joined by dropsy, he reacted with 
fastings and purifications and donated a monastery to the holy physicians Kosmas and Damian (the 
Hagioi Anargyroi). He practiced asceticism, invited lepers and washed their feet with his own hands, 
gave charitable contributions to other monasteries, and so on. Several times he went to the shrine of 
Demetrios in Thessaloniki to benefit from the healing power of its effluent myron; the fight against 
sin and the disease, understood as corporal punishment, went hand in hand. Furthermore, he asked 
holy men to pronounce penal obligations that would assure divine forgiveness. They refused to 
do so as long as Michael had not repented his sins in public. In the history by John Skylitzes it is 
even postulated that Michael could only be forgiven if he renounced the purple, repudiated the 
adulteress Zoe and mourned his sins all by himself. This extreme view is certainly related to the fact 
that Michael finally did exactly that: Shortly before he died he entered the convent he had founded, 
refused to receive Zoe and eventually died "doing penance and confessing his sin against Romanos, 
weeping”. The final judgment of Skylitzes is relatively mild: Apart from the crimes against Romanos 
Michael had been a decent, good and pious man. 


As Tzimiskes, Michael for obvious reasons did not confess or perform public repentance for 
his alleged sins. He was not demanded to so by the patriarch, and later tried only indirectly, though 
quite desperately, to purify himself by pious acts. He might have considered to follow the example 
of Tzimiskes, blame Zoe as the culprit and banish her. Personal feelings aside, this approach was 
not at all feasible because of the extraordinary position Zoe held, together with her popularity. This 
assumption is confirmed by the fate of his successor Michael V. Kalaphates. When he exiled Zoe 
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he provoked unrest in the population, which defied the expulsion of the legitimate empress. By 
cutting his dynastic bonds, Michael V. became an ordinary usurper and was thus violently removed 
from power. Michael IV was more prudent, but that restricted himself to very limited options to 
cleanse himself from sin. The only alternative left were public demonstrations of humble piety that 
did entail neither confession nor absolution. In this way he succeeded indeed, it seems, to convince 
the audience of his personal piety, but not to achieve the forgiveness of his sins and full acceptance 
as emperor. Only his abdication from office was perceived as a sufficient sign of remorse. It is of 
course unquestionable that this rather harsh judgment was to a very high degree influenced by his 
stigmatizing epilepsy. 


In 1081 Alexios Komnenos rebelled against the reigning emperor Nikephoros III Botaneiates. 
On the first of April his army captured Constantinople after a short siege and the city was plundered 
extensively, even churches were not spared. The daughter of the new ruler, Anna Komnene, does not 
deny the consequences of the violent conquest in the history of her fathers reign. But according to her, 
he immediately repented: Alexios feared that the sufferings of the City inflicted by his soldiers could 
have caused God's wrath so that he might share the fate of Saul, who lost rule and life because of his 
transgressions. Although Anna makes it clear that Alexios was not to blame personally for what had 
happened, he humbly confessed before the patriarch and the synod shortly after his coronation. They 
imposed on him and his relatives to fast for forty days, during which they had to sleep on the bare floor, 
which was accepted. Anna commends the subsequent actions of the imperial family in highest terms, 
explaining to her audience that the tears shed and the wailing in the palace were not blameworthy or 
signs of inner weakness, but praiseworthy und producing eternal joy. Her father even went beyond 
what was imposed by wearing a sackcloth beneath the purple during these forty days and nights. She 
glorifies him as an exemplary Christian who surpasses even his relatives, and stresses that Alexios 
himself recognized the need for repentance, which he regarded as a prerequisite for a successful reign. 
After the time of penance had passed, Anna assures her audience, Alexios seized the management of 
the imperial affairs with undefiled hands (Alexias III 5.1-6). 


Undoubtedly the sack of Constantinople by the ragtag army of Alexios, for the most part 
consisting of foreign mercenaries, left a mark on its population: It was the very first pillage that 
is recorded in the history of the city. That the reputation of the usurper suffered accordingly is 
certain, as well that he perceived this as a potential threat to his claim to power. The importance 
that he assigned to his public repentance is evident: Anna claims that his proper rule started only 
when his penance was fulfilled, his previous acclamation and coronation are thereby marginalized. 
The key message of her story is that her father’s reign began undefiled: Only when he’s purified 
he allows his skin to touch the purple robe. Although there are indications that the patriarch and 
the synod had more influence in the matter than Anna suggests, it is important to note that she 
claimed the initiative to act for Alexios alone. She presents him as a conscientious monarch who is 
very well aware of his responsibilities and submits to the judgment of spiritual authorities. Anna’s 
presentation thus reflects an embellished, official version of events issued by the imperial household. 
Even though the penance took place in the palace, we can be sure that the emperor ensured that its 
audience — in this case mainly the population of Constantinople -- would learn about it and get its 
message: Alexios appeared as a pious man who aspired to set right the wrongs caused by his army 
only afterwards took the reins with immaculate hands. 


Last in line is Michael VIII Palaiologos, whose attempts to achieve purification, together with 
the accompanying political power struggle, are even better documented than Leons, in the history 
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of Georgios Pachymeres. He had been excommunicated by the patriarch Arsenios for breaking his 
many oaths of loyalty to the imperial house of Laskaris after he blinded and exiled the legitimate 
child-emperor John IV Laskaris, whose guardian he was and by whom he had been elevated to co- 
emperorship. The reports of Pachymeres allow us to discern different phases of the conflict between 
emperor and patriarch. These were characterized by the different approaches Michael undertook 
in order to persuade the church to lift the ban. Again, Pachymeres makes it clear that Michael 
knew he had to make amends, that indeed he judged penance as a rather convenient instrument to 
cleanse himself: He apparently expected from the patriarch to pronounce penal obligations whose 
fulfillment would guarantee his eventual rehabilitation. But to his surprise and dismay, Arsenios 
refused to do so. The patriarch strove to preserve the rights of John Laskaris, and indicated to 
Michael that he would only lift the ban if Michael abdicated from the power he had usurped illegally. 
First, the emperor tried to persuade Arsenios by sending envoys and mediators; after that did not 
do, he visited him in person several times and pleaded for forgiveness by throwing himself on the 
ground, doing this, as Pachymeres stresses, in front of many witnesses. As in the case of Leon we 
might presume that by showing his remorse he also intended to communicate that it was his right 
to be granted penance. Michael repeated his visits to Arsenios several times probably not because 
he really hoped that he could change his mind, but rather because he wanted to demonstrate that 
he had done all what could be expected of a sinner, whereas the patriarch refused to do what was 
his duty: to help a remorseful transgressor back into the church by granting him penance. The 
addressees of this message were not only the patriarch, but also the synod and the population of 
the capital (of course, Michael might also hope to reconcile the adherents of the Laskarids). When 
the patriarch did not budge, Michael did not pursue the matter further for some time - though 
Pachymeres tells us that he conferred with bishops of the synod about his case, showing that he, 
like Leon, was working hard to win the support of its members, which was crucial if he wanted 
to act against Arsenios. The final straw was a public confrontation at the entrance to the Hagia 
Sophia after Michael had returned from a military campaign and wanted to offer thanksgivings to 
god. When he approached the church, Arsenios denied him the entrance to the building and sent 
him away, while the senate, the synod (as well as the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antiochia) and a 
crowd of people were witnessing the scene. As Michael would have known that he could not enter 
the Church in the ceremonial way he intended (though he was allowed to venerate the icons before 
the start of the liturgy), I think it likely that he acted thus to provoke the patriarch to demonstrate 
yet again in public that he was uncompromising. Now Michael felt secure enough to put formal 
charges against the patriarch: transgression of his competences, subverting the empire, breach of 
ecclesiastical rules, disregard of the divine will. The emperor presented the patriarch as a dangerous 
deviant who flouted not only valid law, but also disrespected the limits his office and acted in an 
unacceptable, alien manner that endangered the stability and welfare of the empire. The synod 
consented to dispose Arsenios, and he was finally removed. After his successor Germanos III proved 
himself ineffectual, Michael installed his pater pneumatikos as patriarch, another parallel with Leon 
VI. The ban was finally lifted in a sumptuous ritual in the Church of Blachernae on the feastday of 
Hypapante that left nothing to chance (the time of preparation had been used to present Michael as 
a New David on several occasions, explicitly also regarding his penance, see Angelov 2006). Present 
were, according to Pachymeres (IV 25), the synod, the senate, citizens of Constantinople and an 
imperial entourage of palace dignitaries and (probably) military officers. The ritual took place after 
the liturgy and was carefully staged: The bishops arranged themselves inside the sanctuary along its 
railing, while the patriarch (Josephos Galesiotes) placed himself in front of the holy doors. Michael 
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then removed his diadem, prostrated himself at the feet of the patriarch and confessed his crime 
against John Laskaris with a loud voice (something that neither Basileios nor John Tzimiskes, nor 
Michael IV had dared). Josephos read out a written statement that mentioned the sin again, but also 
its forgiveness. Michael repeated the act of repentance in front of every bishop, each of whom read 
out the same statement. The senate and the citizens participated by shedding tears and imploring 
god to be merciful. At the end, the emperor was allowed to partake in the eucharist, which signaled 
his rehabilitation into the community of the church. 


Most interesting is the fact that Michael obviously began the ritual with the diadem (κάλυπτρα 
here means the diadem, see Reinsch 1996) on his head, which he then removed. Both De cerimoniis 
and De officiis agree that the monarch took off his diadem before moving into the nave; only when 
he was crowned he did actually wear it in church. The ritual described by Pachymeres actually 
resembles an (inverse) imperial coronation: Present were representatives of all the relevant power 
groups of the capital that also were witnesses of the investiture of a new ruler. The basileus removed 
the diadem personally; in this way it became clear that no formal deinvestiture, but a voluntary act 
of humility took place, which nonetheless pointed out that the emperor owed his crown to god. 
The decisive action of the ritual was the repeated, loudly proclaimed statement of forgiveness; as 
a new monarch was acclaimed as “worthy” (ἄξιος), the bishops proclaimed Michael Palaiologos 
purified from sin and thus worthy to rule. It is most unfortunate that Pachymeres doesn't include 
information wether or whence Michael received back his diadem. 


The core of the ritual included a scenic imitatio of the Davidic penance. The exhortations of 
the prophet Nathan, and especially the confession before Nathan in proskynesis are known to be the 
dominant motifs that were used in Byzantine manuscripts to illustrate this story. Exactly these motifs 
were staged here: The prostrate Emperor confesses as a humble penitent his misconduct, and asks 
for forgiveness, the Patriarch exhorts and proclaims what is asked for. But it did not end here, the 
Emperor renewed the humble act in front of each of the bishops present, which in turn announced 
the forgiveness of his offense. By transforming the bishops from passive recipients into actors of the 
ritual, the emperor obligated them to demonstrate their unequivocal approval to the remission of his 
sin; probably the written document that specified the committed and forgiven transgression should 
also ensure greater liability (for some time, the lifting of the ban was commemorated regularly at 
the day of Hypapante, which also served to ensure that no one would forget it). A reference to the 
“record of debt” mentioned in the letter to the Colossians (Col. 2.14), which was torn through the 
sacrifice of Christ on the cross and is frequently referred to in penitent prayers, is also conceivable. 


The presentation will consist of a summary and conclusions about the outlined events and 
acts, which will also be supplied in a second draft of this paper. 
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Gesture and Performance in Late Byzantium through the Eyes 
of George Pachymeres: Michael VIII Palaiologos’ Post-Coronation Procession 
of 1258 in Nicaea and Its Political and Ideological Ramifications 


Although over the years Byzantinists have showed strong interest in the study of court 
ceremonies and their relation with Byzantine imperial ideology, the functional aspects of imperial 
ceremonies in the context of Byzantine political life are still widely unexplored. An even less explored 
topic is that of gesture and performance in Late Byzantium. 


Drawing an example from the very early years of Michael VIII Palaiologos reign (τ. 1258-1282) I 
will explore how gestures and symbols were employed in order to display authority and power within 
the context of his first public ritual procession that took place in Nicaea right after his coronation 
in 1258. The imperial procession that was staged and performed by Michael VIII Palaiologos will 
be analyzed through the point of view of a contemporary historiographer, George Pachymeres, who 
is the only author that records the event. The aim is not only to shed light on a neglected aspect 
of Michael VIII Palaiologos’ rise to power and his attempts to undermine the underage heir of the 
throne, John IV Laskaris (г. August 1258), but also to examine this imperial procession within the 
historical, political and ideological framework to which it belonged. Moreover, I intend to highlight 
the functional and symbolic connotations attributed to this post-coronation ceremony by the late 
Byzantine author, George Pachymeres, and examine the typology of his narrative style in relation 
to his authorial aims. 


Overall, the above-examined episode of Michael VIII Palaiologos’ ceremonial procession in 
1258 reflects the changing realities of his time and provides considerable insights about the late 
Byzantine political thought and the way the Greek historiographical narratives perceived it. 
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Depictions of Human Figures and Bodily Postures on Medieval Ceramics 


It is interesting to observe that suddenly human figures were depicted on Medieval ceramic 
bowls and dishes, which were recovered until now in Cyprus, Greece, western Turkey and the 
Crimea. The majority of these vessels can be approximately dated between the late 12/13" and 
the early 16° centuries. In this presentation it is my aim to explore depictions of human figures on 
Medieval pottery in relation to bodily communication, gender representation and distinction, as 
well differences in appearance through the use of clothes and objects in this period of time. 


In Cyprus, for instance, these images of human figures were well executed in the 13" and 14% 
centuries with Byzantine elements and decoration techniques (imitating ‘Incised Sgraffito Ware’ 
and ‘Slip-painted Ware from the Peloponnese and Central Greece under Latin control; see Vroom 
20143, 90-91 and 124-125), but they became more stylistic and abstract towards the 16% century - 
when we start to see a sort of Picasso-like though quite uninspired human depictions (Papanikola- 
Bakirtzi 1989; Vroom forthcoming, fig. 20). Before and after this period human figures are quite 
unknown on the Cypriot pottery. 


It is clear that some iconographical elements on these ceramic vessels with human depictions 
are still unknown to us and need further study. More fundamentally, the gestures on the bowls 
from Cyprus - if they are real gestures - remain problematic. Leslie Brubaker rightly observed 
in her article on gestures in Byzantium that visual expressions of gestures ‘had meanings to the 
Byzantines that are no longer blatantly obvious to us’ (Brubaker 2009, 55). The same could be the 
case with the gesticulations on the Cypriot vessels; perhaps they had a totally different significance 
than our modern gestures. Indeed, the question is whether we are really dealing with gestures as we 
understand them. In fact, we do not see many distinguishable hand or finger gestures on the bowls, 
but perhaps rather changes in bodily postures which change over the centuries (Vroom 2014, fig. 7; 
idem 2015, fig. 25). 


The use of a new ambiguous iconography on these portable ceramic objects remains intriguing. 
Surely, the vessels had not only utilitarian but also decorative purposes. We see a mixture, a melting 
of Byzantine Orthodox, Western European, Armenian, Eastern Christian and Islamic decorative 
motives from various parts of the Mediterranean and the Near East. These range from heraldic 
symbols and Western and Eastern elements of chivalry to Byzantine and Western romantic epic 
traditions, astrological and mythological images, symbols of Christian faith and scenes ofa privileged 
courtly life (including hunting, drinking and dancing; see Wartburg 2001; Vroom 2014, figs. 9-17). 


After the 135 century the Cypriots came in contact with a new visual style for pottery decoration, 
which included the depiction of human figures in various body postures unknown to them. This 
new visual language (imitating examples from Port Saint Symeon Ware, a pottery type mostly made 
in northern Syria and south-eastern Turkey; cf. Redford 2015) was probably introduced by the 
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influx of a heterogeneous groups of immigrants (including artisans) who came to Cyprus since the 
late 13% century from the Syrian and Cilician mainland (Jacoby 1989, 173-174; Weyl Carr 2007, 
105-106; idem 2009, 129 and note 10). This influx of immigrants with their Levantine expertise 
was mainly situated in the coastal areas, and Famagusta in particular (enhancing thus the closer 
commercial contact of this port to Armenian Cilicia) (Jacoby 1989, 146; Bohlendorf-Arslan 2004, 
273-274, pls. 160-162, nos. 861, 862, 864, 874, 878; idem 2014, figs. 3, 7 and 12). 


The archetypical - even stereotyped - human depictions surely transmitted new messages 
through their various bodily postures, which may very well be related to social interaction and 
new social configurations, to shifts in economic and political power, to the growth of a new shared 
taste, as well as to a cultural transformation and diversification of Late Medieval society in general 
(Schmitt 1991, 67). 


This pottery seems to reflect a sort of supra-regional identity, representing a shared ideology 
and a common artistic ground based on the exchange of motives, styles and ideas. In this cross- 
cultural iconographical koine, the Cypriot potters were easily copying, borrowing and merging 
elements from surrounding cultures. In doing so they developed a complex imagery on portable 
objects as a kind of non-verbal communication, the exact content of which we are only beginning to 
comprehend (Vroom 2011, 410-412). Major influences in this process were apparently the Italian- 
dominated maritime trade (through cabotage) and traveling craftsmen. 


In addition, the objects, added attributes and clothes connected to the human figures on the 
Cypriot vessels tell - as social markers - an interesting story. Jugs and goblets made in glass, metal 
and earthenware of this period from Syria and Cyprus can be distinguished in similar shapes on the 
Cypriot ceramics (Vroom 2015, fig. 26). It is thus interesting to see how realistic the Late Medieval 
objects, added objects and garments are depicted on the Cypriot ceramics. It is interesting to explore 
this further, for instance in combination with related archaeological and art-historical evidence 
(Vroom forthcoming). When looking at a previously presented overview, we may distinguish in 
the Cypriot ceramics a gender distinction in objects, with differences between male and female 
associated objects throughout the centuries (Vroom 2015, fig. 27). 


The bodily postures on the Cypriot vessels may thus help us to understand gender roles 
(whether or not unconsciously accepted by them - and us), which were emphasized by clothes and 
attributes associated to traditional male and female behaviour. The female way of dancing on the 
pottery seems to be a way of distinguishing oneself as feminine by ways of movement, with pleasure- 
bearing women spreading their arms out in a graceful manner (Burke 1991, 77 and note 21). In 
addition, the presence of ‘elite’ attributes, such as harmful weapons for the man versus harmless 
goblets for the women, seem to influence the way the figures perform certain bodily movements. 
However, it remains doubtful whether these images represent the realities of Cypriot society as 
they were. Perhaps the depictions show Cypriot realities rather ‘as they were supposed to be’ In this 
perspective, the pottery would reflect the aspirations for new social values by the target group, that 
is to say, the customers who bought and used these vessels, and perhaps rather dreamed of knightly 
life than actually lived the courtly life. 


It has been suggested that the human figures on the ceramic vessels stem from the literary or 
the oral epic or both (e.g., Frantz 1940-41, 9-13; Notopoulos 1964, 118-133). They could have as 
their prototypes epic illustrations or miniatures from illuminated manuscripts, going back to the 
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11" century, as has been mentioned above (Notopoulos 1964). From the 12" century onwards, there 
starts to appear in Byzantine literature some romance novels, dealing with love stories between young 
couples according to the conventions of the western amour courtois (among these are Belthandros 
and Chrysantza, Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe or Libistros and Rodamni) (Jeffreys and Mango 2002, 
297; cf. Beaton 1996 and Jeffreys 2012). 


In fact, these narratives undoubtedly belong to the era of the Crusades, reflecting the culture, 
customs and beliefs of that period of time. They show a knightly culture in a multicultural society 
with a blend of French, Italian, Greek and Islamic elements, with an emphasis on personal relations 
and with a growing interest in an individual’s own feelings. In addition, they focus on regional 
history, especially on areas where the Franks were living. 


According to the historian David Jacoby, by AD 1200 chivalry in the eastern Mediterranean ‘had 
become an ‘order’ with its own specific rituals, morals and obligations shaped by custom, as well as by 
courtly literature’ - this last one originating especially from Northern France. He suggests that from 
the 12" to the 15" century ‘social contacts, the use of French as a common language and the circulation 
of books provided them with an intimate knowledge of social and institutional developments in the 
West and the eastern Mediterranean, leading ultimately to the renewal of knightly values in the East 
expressed visually through book illustrations and wall paintings (Jacoby 1986, 159; see also Jacoby 
1984). The role of French Medieval literature in the diffusion of knightly values (such as jousting, 
dancing, hunting and hawking) is a subject that has already been picked up by Véronique Francois 
in combination with the human images on the Cypriot ceramics (Francois 1999). Nevertheless, we 
should not exclude the Byzantine literature (mentioned above) in this respect. 


In assessing the artistic value of the human figures, we have to keep in mind that we are dealing 
with daily-life objects which permitted only a restricted repertoire. The potters and decorators were 
limited to a small area in the interior of open vessels (such as footed bowls with a small rim diameter) 
for cutting and painting the designs (Vroom 2014, fig. 1; idem 2015, fig. 4). In addition, these vessels 
were local products for a local market, so it was also the task of the potter or a middleman to relate 
to local customers who were using these bowls. Now, one can imagine that the local customer 
preferred to drink from a cup with the depiction of an image you like, or perhaps from a bowl that 
was given to you as a present. 


In short, the mechanisms of taste and demand, of fashions in design and manners of 
consumption, were functioning on these ceramic objects. It is therefore very well possible that the 
potters were carefully copying images from incised depictions in silver ware (as in the case of the 
depiction of Saint George), from wall paintings, from coins or from illustrations in epic literature 
(Notopoulos 1964; Jacoby 1986, 169-172). In the case of some images (such as the portrayal of 
couples), for instance, it seems that these depictions were inspired by episodes in French Medieval 
literature and in Byzantine poetry. 


Furthermore, we must not forget that these vessels were often found in archaeological contexts 
connected to graves. So, these bowls could have been used as religious gifts for important occasions 
during one’s life time and later placed in graves as an accessory for the afterlife. Or perhaps they 
were used for burial and libation ceremonies and then placed in or around the graves (Vroom 
2014, 182-184). It would be interesting to see what the connection was of these bowl burials in 
combination to the age and gender of the skeletons found. 
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My research on this group of pottery with human depictions is still on-going. In particular, I 
hope to be able to present more ideas about these human representations on ceramics in combination 
with funerary practices in the future. In fact, more study should be done on the relation of these 
bowls to the individuals found with them in the graves, and more study should be carried out to 
put these bowls in a wider ceramic repertoire using material from other parts in the Mediterranean 
and from the Islamic world (see Vroom 2014, figs. 9-17 for a first approach). This is probably not 
the last word said about these vessels, as they are truly cross-cultural objects full with rich enigmatic 
iconographical elements -- including gestures or perhaps rather bodily postures. 
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Art as Gesture: Performing the Miracle in the Burial Shrines of Byzantine Saints 


In 2013, the National Gallery in London hosted an exhibition under the title Saints Alive. 
Contemporary artist, Michel Landy, produced a series of kinetic sculptures inspired by Old Masters 
paintings of Medieval saints, miracles and martyrdoms from the NG Collections. Operated by 
the visitor, the three-dimensional lifelike saint-figures performed a series of gestures ranging 
from blessing to anarchy or even auto-destruction, addressed to the viewer, or even themselves. 
Challenging the conventional ways in which the religious beholder and the saints are expected 
to interact, the National Gallery project, tried to emphasize the role of physical vocabulary, the 
religious gesture in particular, questioning its impact on contemporary culture. 


The purpose of this communication is to address this issue in relation to miraculous 
performances in Byzantium. Specifically, I intend to examine human gesticulation, the movement 
of the body resulting to specific actions, in a particular type of religious building in Byzantium: the 
burial shrine of the Byzantine saint. 


Burial shrines provided more intensely than any other religious building in Byzantium the 
ideal stage for miraculous healings. In order to achieve the spiritual, prompt divine intercession, 
religious rituals with strong performative components took place inside these shrines. Gestures, both 
natural movements and gestures based on deliberate cultural and religious conventions, traditionally 
formed an integral part of this process. Here, I intend to discuss art, the creation of artistic artifacts, 
as an essential, though much sophisticated, ‘gesture, that appears to have been established as a vital 
component to miracle performances in the burial shrines of Byzantine saints. What kind of art was 
more actively involved in this procedure? What were its principal characteristics? To what extent did 
this process challenge the conventional language of religious gestures and performances in Byzantium? 


For the examination of this issue here I will rely mainly on hagiographical sources. How far 
do the Saints’ Lives, reveal the complexity of the role of art, in relation to the nature, intensity and 
ideological significance of religious gestures and performances in Byzantium? 
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Introduction 


This Table Ronde explores the extent to which paganism survived and the nature and 
manifestation of that paganism across the Late Roman Empire in the fifth and sixth centuries. We 
highlight a number of inter-related issues from key cities between whose communities we know 
close links existed, focusing especially on Caesarea, Gaza, Alexandria and Athens. 


We begin with the imperial perspective from Constantinople: Simon Corcoran investigates 
the dating and significance of some constitutions ‘de paganis, sacrificiis et templis, in title 11 of 
Book 1 of the 529 Code of Justinian, missing from the surviving 534 version but preserved in a 
papyrus (P Oxy. 1814). We then move to the provinces, beginning with a paper exploring life in 
Caesarea, a city where the evidence is generally elusive, but here Geoffrey Greatrex successfully 
illustrates the prosperity of the city, its religious life, administration, and cultural life. The richness 
of our source material for Gaza, especially from members of its “School”, is overwhelming and has 
been much mined, but Eugenio Amato looks at some of the lesser studied works to bring fresh 
perspectives, including the Epithalamium for Meles and Antonina, descriptions, and the panegyrics 
for the Stratelates Asiaticos, and the Emperor Anastasius. Michael Champion explores the philosophy 
and rhetoric of the monasteries near Gaza, while Gianluca Ventrella re-examines the dating of the 
panegyrics of Procopius of Gaza and Priscian and finds links with the celebration of the vicennalia of 
Anastasius in Constantinople and in Gaza. From here we move to Alexandria where Edward Watts 
draws a compelling picture of the influence of Hypatia on the development of intellectual life in 
Alexandria in her own life time and beyond, via the interplay of mathematics and philosophy. The 
last paper by Mihail-George Hancu in its study of the pagan cosmogonies of Damascius and John 
Lydus ties together a number of themes including the state of intellectual life in the philosophical 
schools, and brings us full circle to the imperial control exercised by Justinian. 
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Imperial Legislation: The View from the Imperial Capital 


The purpose of this piece is to suggest approaches for giving a balanced assessment of the 
genesis and application of legislation, as we consider the interaction of imperial power with pagan 
festivals and Hellenic culture. I therefore offer here general observations about the interpretation of 
imperial texts, especially in the light of the forms in which they survive, illustrated by an examination 
of one particular title “On Pagans, Sacrifices and Temples’, present in all three imperial codes of the 
V/VI centuries. 


General Comments on Laws and Legislation 


It is important not to take a purely positivist view of legislative acts, which may be prompted 
or generated for varied motives by a range of actors even far from the court, and whose later effect 
may also depend upon distant actors removed in time and space, and may have a life quite different 
from that envisaged at their original promulgation. 


To start with there are problems intrinsic to the manner in which imperial legislation has 
survived. The bulk of such material, certainly as relevant for the topic under discussion, derives from 
the great imperial codes. Of the three codes issued, there survive the Theodosian Code (CTh) of 
437 and the Codex repetitae praelectionis or 231 revised Code of Justinian (CJ?) from 534. Justinians 
original 529 Code (СЛ) is lost. Thus we have a snap-shot of what was regarded in Constantinople 
as the most important and authoritative legal material at one point in the 430s and another in the 
530s. However, neither of the two codes is preserved entire and complete, even if very substantially. 
Further, the codes were created by processes of selection and editing (sometimes severe). This 
means that we rarely possess intact texts of the original laws. In particular, there is heavy pruning 
of contextualizing and justificatory preambles, and contents can even be altered retrospectively. 
Thus trying to understand why and how a particular measure came to be issued may be occluded. 
However, even where we have full(er) texts (e.g. Theodosius, Novel 3, later cut up for СЛ), we do not 
always learn all we would like, but at least we have a more secure starting point. 


Much imperial legislation has in recent times been interpreted on the pattern of “petition 
and response’, in that busy emperors usually only have time to issue rulings or pronouncements 
because of requests put to them. These may be queries from distant officials, requests from bishops, 
or petitions from private persons (e.g. teachers, athletes). Even within the administration, much 
law was generated by suggestions from holders of office (which may in turn be generated by other 
requests or pressures). Thus even the most ambitious and general of legislation issued by emperors 
may have had a quite specific or localized cause. This is not to deny emperors a more personal agenda, 
especially when made in response to events right under their noses in Constantinople (effectively 
their sole residence in the V/VI centuries), or the creation and pursuit of wider policies, but we must 
be wary in supposing all imperial laws were based upon coherent and planned initiatives, let alone 
that these would easily morph into concerted official action or social reality. 
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Further, anything with the emperor's subscription on it was a dangerous weapon, which might 
be used in ways and by persons far beyond or even contrary to the intentions of the issuer. It is notable 
that emperors themselves often try in their general enactments to deny validity to individual grants 
or specific rescripts that might contradict them; e.g. Justinian in his ban on “Hellenes” teaching 
(CJ? 1.11.10.2) commanded that even the holder of a post under a pragmatic sanction should not 
be protected. However, the fact that the emperor could always try to derogate from strict law, given 
his effectively unbounded constitutional power, meant that an imperial document, especially when 
flourished by a powerful individual, might seem an unanswerable argument. It could be far from 
certain in cases of conflict between imperial documents which would prevail. Even where emperors 
claim that imperial rescripts have been surreptitiously impetrated (e.g. CTh 16.10.8 re Edessa), one 
wonders if this is less a matter of the improper issuing of documents (although that surely did 
often happen), than that emperors may simply have issued so many documents that these were 
inconsistent, or were trying to please too many different constituencies at once. Procopius even 
accuses Justinian of changing the law back and forth for a price. Thus even the emperor might not 
be sure which of the documents he had subscribed was the most authoritative. Further, until the 
creation of the codes, it would be hard for anyone to know quite what laws existed, and especially 
whether old laws were really to be applied. Yet even the creation of the codes did not remove 
the possibilities of uncertainty or conflict and it remained common for emperors to be asked for 
clarification or resolution. 


The First Justinian Code 


The commission to edit СЛ was set up in Feb. 528. The finished product was promulgated 
in April 529. It had been produced relatively quickly, although unlike CTh much of its material 
existed ready at hand in the three earlier codes, while the material for the immediately previous 
100 years should have been easily available in the archives at Constantinople, where the court had 
long been settled. The new Code became the one-stop-shop for authoritative versions of imperial 
constitutions, superseding all that went before. In one sense this made it easy for contemporaries 
to know what the official line was on any legal topic (including pagans or festivals or education), 
as was indeed Justinian’s intention - that the law should be clear and consistent and accessible. 
Furthermore, this was effectively a repromulgation for often quite old laws, if sometimes now 
updated or revised. Imperial laws often seem to have a “use-by” date, often overlooked or ignored, 
with officials preferring to seek fresh rulings, so that the Code itself provided revivification. Yet this 
was not the same as the individual public posting of individual measures, where new laws might 
come to the attention of many in numerous cities across the empire. With the Code, each law was 
buried inside a long and difficult compendious work. It would take time for copies of the Code to 
be made and circulated and for its contents to be assimilated or digested by the various groups who 
would have access to it and would have reason to wish to use it: holders of office, practising lawyers, 
even bishops. Nonetheless, once established as part of a fixed and stable corpus with which every 
law-student was supposed to become familiar, the potential for the laws in the Code to become 
effective or at least usable was quite high. 


The 529 Code, of course, did not survive, quickly superseded by the revised version of 534, 
whose contents have endured. While we can infer much about CJ! from what is present in CJ’, 
we can seldom be sure of what is missing. It is here that P Oxy. XV 1814 is a flash, lighting up the 
dark and providing rare positive evidence for CJ'. Although it comprises a single lacunose leaf, its 
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summary listing of title rubrics (plus the headings to individual constitutions naming emperors and 
recipients) means that it covers a good deal of ground. There is no actual text or subscript date for 
any constitution, which limits what we can know, but this loss of detail is compensated by the rapid 
overview of several titles. We can see, for instance, from the title numeration that already in CJ! 
religious topics were placed at the front, unlike CTh, where these were in the final book. 


P. Oxy. 1814 and “De Paganis, Sacrificiis et Templis” 


The papyrus usefully provides the list of constitutions present in title 11 of Book 1. This 
means that we have a snapshot of the relevant approved laws in 529, which can be compared to the 
equivalent in 437 and 534 [although there are mentions of pagans elsewhere in connection with 
other “non-Orthodox” persons]. 


What can the state of the title in the two CJ editions tell us about developing official policy in 
Justinians first decade? First, in СЛ 1.11 about half the material (2-7 = CJ?1-6) was drawn from CTh 
16.10, although this meant that only 6 out of a long series of 25 constitutions (themselves already 
edited from varied texts collected in east and west) were taken over (4, 9, 15, 17, 20, 24). A relatively 
small number of key points are made, enough to clarify that: sacrifice of all types in every place is 
banned, but festivals free of cult activity are allowed; temples are confiscated, but their fabric is to 
be preserved; violence against pagans by Christians invoking false religious justification is to be 
punished. Although we rely for detailed texts upon С], it appears that the СТЬ texts are generally 
shortened and specificities removed, but with few other substantive changes. The level of the fine 
levied upon violent Christians is reduced, but it is impossible to say if this was a СЛ or CJ’ change. 
The broad thrust of the Theodosian provisions is kept, although the culling of so many texts, while 
aiding clarity and brevity, also (no doubt intentionally) removed many nuances and caveats; e.g. the 
loss of Theodosius I’s protections originally issued for Edessa (CTh 16.10.8). 


Three post-CTh laws are present, but the degree of editing is uncertain because there are no 
earlier surviving versions for comparison. Following on from constitutions of Marcian and then 
Leo against sacrifice (8-9 = CJ? 7-8), the last of these three (10 = CJ? 9), a Greek constitution, which 
is unattributed in the Byzantine sources used for reconstructing the text of CJ’, is assigned in the 
papyrus to Anastasius, addressed to a praetorian prefect. This Anastasian text is also the last of the 
title. The logical assumption is that a second Greek text in the revised edition (CJ* 1.11.10) must be 
a later constitution of Justinian. 


The Law of Anastasius 


As I have demonstrated on earlier occasions (JLA 2, JJP 38), mistaken assumptions have in 
the past been made about these two Greek constitutions. It was the late lamented Frank Trombley, 
who, although often making astute observations in interpreting imperial constitutions, showed 
how cleverly one could read acephalous texts and yet reach quite wrong conclusions. While these 
were authoritative texts in CJ? and so part of Justinians legal framework, he argued that originally 
they were measures of Zeno. He spent more than 10 pages weaving a plausible context, making 
them part of a concerted attack on pagan supporters of Ilus and associated also with the closure 
of the Parthenon. Trombley's inadvertence was two-fold. First, he found the lack of headings and 
subscripts to these texts suspicious, attributing this to Justinianic eliding an unwelcome Zenonian 
connection. Unfortunately, this is to misunderstand the extent to which the modern Code edition 
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is an incomplete recreation of a text not preserved intact. Missing headings and subscripts are 
accidents in transmission, not Justinianic policy. The second mis-step was overlooking Р Oxy. 1814, 
in which Anastasian authorship is clear. Again, this error is a function of reliance upon the standard 
Code edition, which does not reflect some more recent discoveries of manuscript evidence. 


While the papyrus enables us to avoid attributing CJ! 1.11.10/СР 1.11.9 to Zeno (or indeed 
Justinian), it still leaves interpretation difficult. The papyrus does not give dates. The praetorian 
prefect’s name is lost. Further, the Greek text transmitted is not very informative. It refers clearly to 
both the imperial city and the provinces, and was presumably authorized in Constantinople, but it 
does not explain in detail what has prompted the measure. In 2009, following our best evidence for 
anti-pagan action by Anastasius, in his suppression of the pantomime dancers after disturbances 
at the Brytae festival in the capital in 502, where this can be seen to have had an effect in Edessa 
also, I suggested that this was the context for the law, whether it was an immediate response or later 
consequence. While still arguable, certainty is impossible. The surviving law does not talk about 
violent disturbances or lewd dancing. It focusses upon ‘Hellenic’ cult. It talks of officials taking 
action when they see impious cult activity or if this is reported by the bishops. But it does not say 
that bishops have been instrumental in complaining about such things already to the emperor (likely 
though that might otherwise be). It bans future bequests and gifts for the maintaining of improper 
cult, which might include many traditional festivals, although it is not clear if existing endowments 
are also to be confiscated. In any case, such monies are to be under the control of the cities, so might 
be expended upon public festivals anyway (although emperors expected cities to prioritize repairs 
of walls over celebrations). We are thus left uncertain about the genesis and purpose of the law, quite 
aside from the question of what effect, if any, it had once promulgated outside the capital. 


The Law of Justinian 


However, even more difficult is interpreting the first law of the title (CJ' 1.11.1), whose 
fragmentary heading gives us only part of an addressees’ name (not an office-holder). It does not 
match any known CTh law, and might instead come from the pre-Christian Gregorian Code. Because 
there is no trace of it in CJ’, it is most logical to assume that it was excised in response to the newly 
added law of Justinian (CJ? 1.11.10). This latter law, like that of Anastasius, has lost its date. It opens 
by describing its background in the discovery of pagans or crypto-pagan apostates who have already 
been punished (by compulsory baptism). Henceforth, pagans, while they can refuse baptism, will in 
that case be deprived of all property or rights and their children will be forcibly baptised. Further, 
Hellenes are to be banned from teaching, even if they hold imperial documents of appointment. The 
law is to be applied in the imperial city and the provinces (as with Anastasius’s law). 


Unlike the law of Anastasius, where we struggle to find a clear context, this law would seem to 
fit much more easily into what we know (especially from Malalas) of events in 529, in the summer 
after the promulgation of СЛ. There was a purge of high-ranking pagans, or at least of persons 
accused of being such, since we need to be cautious of supposing accusations necessarily true, 
especially as many engagements with the classical past in art and literature could not doubt be spun 
as improper “Hellenism by one’s enemies. It is notable, however, that a prominent victim was the 
quaestor, Thomas, a key figure in the CJ' commission. Was he in any real sense a “Hellene”? Possibly, 
if an ideological connection with the Praetorian Prefect Menas, a Platonist who also left office in the 
summer of 529 (although in unknown circumstances), is faintly echoed by their joint presence in 
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the late Justinianic dialogue on political science. However, while authorship of some constitutions 
of 528-9 can be plausibly assigned to him, his exact role in the selecting and editing for the Code is 
impossible to discern. It would be difficult, however, to argue he was a crypto-pagan manipulating 
content on “Hellenes” in the Code to their (his) benefit. He may already have been quaestor when 
Justinian in his short joint reign with Justin issued a large and comprehensive anti-Orthodox law 
(СЛ 1.5.18), excoriating and penalizing virtually every type of improper belief (only Arian Goths 
were spared). We may, of course, wonder what the mysterious law СЛ 1.11.1 actually was. Perhaps 
the rescript of a pre-Christian emperor interpreted as safeguarding pagan enjoyment of certain 
privileges (e.g. teaching chairs) in a way not otherwise rendered illegal elsewhere in the Code? Or 
alternatively might it have been some statement of Constantine, as we find in his letter to the Eastern 
Provincials, protecting the right to hold wrong belief and disapproving of forced conversion? Was 
it Thomas who kept this text in С]? We cannot know. Thomas should be one of those referred to 
as punished (but not executed) in the preamble to the new law, which was presumably written at 
Constantinople in Greek by the new quaestor Tribonian soon after assuming office in the autumn 
of 529. When the new anti-Hellene law of 529 was edited into CJ* in 534, it was surely some aspect 
of it which required the suppression of CJ! 1.11.1. Either of the suggestions above could have been 
read as inconsistent with the new law. 


The association of Justinian’s law with the closure of the philosophical schools in Athens has 
long been maintained by scholars (if not universally), and I think this is correct. Of course, we do 
not know if our text of the law is complete. But we need not suppose that it specified any particular 
schools or chairs that were to be suppressed. The law can be seen solely in the context of events in 
the palace and the capital and that it was Justinian’s personal reaction to what he himself had been 
involved in directly, rather than a response to distant complaints, episcopal or otherwise, from the 
provinces. It is not necessary to suppose that the emperor or his quaestor were thinking about Athens 
(or indeed Alexandria) in promulgating this measure. The fact that teaching at Athens quickly came 
under pressure, while that at Alexandria seems not have done so, suggests that an imperial measure 
might only come alive, when local circumstances favoured it. If it was under the terms of this law 
that the schools in Athens closed, this was perhaps more likely resulting from a local response to a 
general measure. In addition, it could be also that Anastasius’s law gained a new lease of life around 
the same time, becoming known (or known again) via СЛ, and that it was interpreted so as to 
destroy the financial basis of the endowed schools. As noted earlier, imperial law is a weapon, whose 
use (or lack of use) may have little to do with the view of emperor or jurist in Constantinople. 


In conclusion, it is true that emperors, especially Justinian, could be highly dogmatic. But 
this should not lead us to think that the genesis, promulgation and afterlife of imperial laws issued 
from Constantinople are easily understood, since the manner in which such texts survive should 
encourage caution in any analysis. 
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Lhistorien Procope et la vie a Césarée au VE s. 


Le but de notre contribution a cette table ronde est de mieux comprendre le milieu dou 
Procope tirait ses origines, de le situer dans son contexte palestinien. Une version plus élaborée de 
notre conférence, munie de notes et d'illustrations, se trouve sur academia.edu. 


(1) Létat de la ville de Césarée vers 500 : une prospérité renouvelée? 


Vers le tournant du VI° s., lors de la naissance de Procope, la ville de Césarée se portait 
plutôt bien. Lempereur Anastase était en train d'effectuer des travaux importants pour renouveler 
l'infrastructure portuaire, comme nous le raconte Procope de Gaza dans son panégyrique. Les 
nombreux entrepòts découverts dans quelques quartiers, notamment aux alentours du prétoire 
«byzantin », témoignent d'une activité mercantile importante. 


D'une part la ville fonctionnait comme centre de redistribution de produits importés pour la 
province entiére ; d'autre part, l'arriére-pays de Césarée, cultivé pour la plupart par la population 
samaritaine, assurait une production agricole importante. Les villas fastueuses du quartier sud-ouest, 
dotées de leurs propres entrepóts, appartenaient vraisemblablement à ces grands propriétaires ; 
le rhéteur Évangelus de Césarée, un grand propriétaire qui sacheta un village entier sur la côte dont 
lempereur Justinien sempressa de le déposséder, en serait un exemple, en plus détre un ami de 
l'historien Procope, on peut supposer, qui se sert de [episode pour étoffer son dossier de reproches à 
légard de lempereur. Comme le souligne Joseph Patrich, les grands propriétaires et leurs résidences 
imposantes éclipsaient méme le gouverneur impérial, dont le siege au V° s. ne put les concurrencer. 
Rappelons que depuis le IV? s. le prétoire se trouvait au quartier sud-ouest, entouré de ces villas et 
des entrepóts qui y sont associés; des voütes attestent la présence dentrepóts au-dessous du prétoire 
lui-méme. 


En somme, tout comme une proportion importante de villes de l'Orient au УГ s., Césarée 
fleurissait au début du УГ s. Au cours des années 530 le gouverneur Stéphanus, par exemple, soccupa 
d'assurer un ravitaillement suffisant en eau ; Choricius le loue pour ses efforts. Méme si à Césarée on 
manquait de monuments aussi remarquables que l'horloge décrite par Procope de Gaza, les fouilles 
ont révélé des quartiers prospéres tel celui au nord-ouest de la ville, où (par exemple) on trouva un 
dépôt de 99 solidi de la fin du IV's. A lest de l'église octogonale on a mis au jour un espace public 
dont la nature précise demeure incertaine et quon qualifie normalement desplanade ; bordée de 
statues monumentales, la place aurait pu servir de marché. 


(2) Population et religion à Césarée vers 500 : tensions et insurrections 


Les samaritains représentaient un élément important du peuple césarien : Joseph Patrich 
affirme qu'ils composaient peut-étre le tiers de la ville, dont on évalue la population entre 35 000 
et 110 000 ames. Aux alentours de la ville ils étaient nombreux à cultiver les champs, comme 
Procope le note en soulignant les dégàts provoqués par létouffement de la révolte de 529 ; le rhéteur 
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Choricius évoque la même population de façon indirecte lorsqu'il parle d'un « peuple impie » près 
de Césarée qui fut réprimé par le duc de Palestine Aratius. Il convient de rappeler cependant que 
cette population sétait relativement bien intégrée dans la province romaine, du moins jusqu'à la fin 
du V° s. Des sources juives constatent, non sans amertume, leur implication dans l'administration 
de la province, et méme au УГ s. Procope insiste sur l'influence exercée à la cour impériale par un 
samaritain Arsénius, qui sétait converti, du moins en apparence, au christianisme. 


Il nest pas nécessaire de relater l'histoire des soulévements samaritains qui se produisirent 
en 484, en 529 et en 555-6. Ils furent progressivement frappés de restrictions légales d'une rigueur 
croissante, ce qui parait avoir engendré, du moins chez certains, des notions apocalyptiques, d'où la 
férocité de la révolte de 529. Leurs relations avec les juifs de Palestine nétaient pas cordiales aux V° — 
VT s., méme s'ils finirent par collaborer en 555. Ils furent en outre victimes de railleries fréquentes, 
voire coutumiéres, par exemple à Scythopolis - ce qui finit par mettre le feu au poudre en 529. 


Malgré ce bilan sombre, on peut relever des traces d'une attitude plus conciliante chez les 
instances régionales : les gouverneurs n'avaient aucun intérêt, aprés tout, à provoquer un soulèvement 
d'une partie importante de la population. Choricius semble relever la facon pacifique dont Aratius 
vainquit les samaritains ; le rhéteur, comme la population de Gaza, sans doute préférait une approche 
plus douce, tant il insiste sur les efforts déployés par lévéque Marcien pour atténuer l'impact de la 
présence des soldats déployés contre les insurgés en 529. Lhistorien Procope, bien qu'il soit trés 
peu probable qu'il ait été lui-même samaritain, reflète cette attitude sceptique face à l'ingérence 
impériale. En soulignant les effets néfastes de l'attitude intolérante de Justinien, il dégage deux 
réactions divergentes du peuple samaritain : d'une part, les citadins adoptèrent une attitude plus 
souple, se ralliant au christianisme, tandis que d'autres se penchérent plutót vers le manichéisme 
ou le paganisme. A prime abord, son attitude à l'égard de ses concitoyens semble plutôt favorable - 


Tous ceux qui habitaient dans ma ville natale de Césarée et dans les autres villes, jugeant qu'il 
était vain de subir des maux pour une doctrine insensée, échangérent leur nom présent contre 
celui des chrétiens et réussirent, par ce faux-semblant, à écarter deux les dangers dont les 
menaçait la loi. 


Cependant, lorsqu'il raconte en détail les méfaits de certains prétendus convertis, tel Arsénius 
et Faustinus, il en ressort clairement qu'il ne plaint pas leur sort. 


La Césarée de Procope, tout comme les provinces palestiniennes, vivait ainsi une période de 
tensions religieuses importantes au tournant du VI° s. Nous nous sommes concentrés sur la place 
des samaritains dans ce contexte puisqu'ils ont subi une dégradation plus nette de leur statut au 
cours des V° et VI° s., ce qui à son tour a déclenché des soulèvements sanglants. Dans ce climat 
général d'insécurité, on ne sétonne pas d'entendre parler de la construction d'un mur à Gaza ou de 
trouver les traces d'une nouvelle enceinte à Césarée ; léglise installée sur Mont Gérizim, le lieu saint 
des samaritains, fut elle aussi dotée de fortifications importantes. Malgré ces tendances, la présence 
de modérés transparait dans nos sources : on constate une volonté de collaborer tant de la part de 
certains samaritains que de celle de certains agents de l'administration. Il revenait aprés tout aux 
gouverneurs, et notamment à celui de Palestine I à Césarée, de calmer les tensions et déviter un 
embrasement général de la région. Les éloges que fait Choricius du gouverneur Stéphanus prennent 
leur sens dans ce contexte, celui qui a pu prévenir une émeute lors d'un incendie (délibéré) qui 
avait éclaté dans la ville et qui menagait de provoquer un débordement. Cette volonté de calmer 
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les esprits et de maintenir la paix nest pas sans lien avec le fait que Stéphanus était originaire de 
la région : comme nous le verrons dans la section (4) plus bas, les auteurs gazéens, tout comme 
Procope de Césarée, partagent une culture générale et une ouverture, qui fait qu'il s'avère difficile 
parfois de cerner leurs propres sentiments religieux ou doctrinaux. 


(3) Ladministration de la ville : les fonctionnaires impériaux et les conseillers 


La mention de Stéphanus nous amène à discuter de l'administration de la ville et de la province. 
Lempereur Justinien, lorsqu'il légiféra pour resserrer la gestion de la province en 536, souligna la 
grande responsabilité de son gouverneur, dorénavant proconsul. Il évoque notamment l'importance 
des revenus perqus ainsi que les tensions religieuses que nous avons déjà relevées : il fallait que le 
gouverneur assure quil пу ait aucun tumulte public. Stéphanus, il ressort de la Novelle de Justinien 
et du discours de Choricius, sest avéré capable de prendre en main la situation. Il a su prévenir 
une disette au cours des années 530, probablement la conséquence de lécrasement du soulévement 
samaritain ; il a restauré l'aqueduc de la ville; il a rétabli l'ordre prés de la frontière égyptienne; 
il a assuré la sécurité des routes; et il a agi rapidement pour éteindre l'incendie qui risquait de 
déclencher une émeute. 


Avant de passer à une discussion plus générale de l'administration impériale et urbaine de 
Césarée il convient de mettre en exergue une autre caractéristique fondamentale de Stéphanus - sa 
culture. Originaire de Gaza, il y a recu sa formation avant détre nommé à la téte de Palestine I; on 
ignore les autres étapes de sa carrière. Une fois gouverneur, il se montra généreux à légard de sa ville 
natale en y effectuant des travaux de restauration des murs de la ville et en y construisant une nouvelle 
église ; au temps du discours de Choricius (535/6) il envisagea d'autres projets, telle la restauration du 
théâtre et de aqueduc. Aux yeux du rhéteur de Gaza, Stéphanus conjugua une piété chrétienne et une 
culture littéraire, voire paienne, qui lui valait les plus hautes louanges ; Choricius, selon sa coutume, 
n'hésite pas à le comparer à Persée ou au général thébain Epaminondas. On se souviendra du jugement 
de Photius qui croit à lorthodoxie chrétienne du rhéteur tout en admettant sa perplexité devant ses 
allusions fréquentes aux mythes grecs. Cette culture ouverte au christianisme et à au moins certains 
aspects de la culture paienne, notamment sa littérature et ses festivals, constitue un trait marquant 
de lécole de Gaza. La présence de Stéphanus à Césarée en tant que gouverneur nous fournit donc un 
indice du rayonnement de cette approche tolérante prónée par les Gazéens. Quoiqu'il пу ait aucun 
moyen détablir avec certitude si l'historien Procope a étudié à Gaza, on constate que les chercheurs 
éprouvent autant de mal à cerner ses attitudes religieuses que celles de Choricius. Nous tenons donc à 
insister sur le courant plus tolérant quon peut observer à Césarée tant quà Gaza et dont on trouve les 
traces dans les ceuvres de Choricius et de l'historien Procope. 


Le prétoire du gouverneur a déjà été mentionné. Situé au coeur de la ville, prés de la mer, il 
abritait (au VF s.) une salle d'audience, les bureaux du fisc provincial, des archives et des thermes ; 
une inscription du V' s. signale la présence d'une cour de justice, à identifier probablement avec 
la salle d'audience. Des mosaiques témoignent de la présence de fonctionnaires tel le magistrianus 
Marinus, des cohortales qui appartenaient au scrinium du gouverneur ; ils faisaient partie d'une 
équipe dont les effectifs sélevaient à peut-étre quelques centaines de personnes. 


Les tensions qui prévalaient dans la région exigeaient une collaboration étroite entre 
gouverneur et dux, comme ce fut le cas de Stéphanus et d'Aratius. Or, la Novelle de Justinien prévoit 
une compétence militaire pour le proconsul, afin qu'il assure la tranquillité de la province ; il détient 
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également le droit d'intervenir en Palestine II en cas de besoin. Il est probable qu'au moins une 
unité ait été cantonnée a Césarée, mais on ignore à quel endroit : le théâtre au quartier sud de la ville 
fut transformé en camp militaire au VI° s., mais pas forcément avant la seconde moitié du siècle. 
Malalas rapporte l'existence d'une unité d'Arcadiaci sous les ordres d'un léstodióktés qui intervint 
durant la révolte samaritaine de 484 ; on rappelle que Procope qualifie le chef des insurgés en 529 
de léstés. 


Il reste à traiter du conseil - la boulé - de la ville avant de passer à une discussion des festivals 
et spectacles. Le sort des curiales, la classe bouleutique, a fait l'objet d'une vive discussion depuis des 
années ; il en ressort quelle se trouvait largement éclipsée au УГ s. Il ne faut pas exagérer l'ampleur 
de son déclin, cependant, comme le souligne à raison Kenneth Holum dans son article consacré à la 
boulé de Césarée. Certains indices permettent de percevoir méme une certaine prospérité. Procope, 
par exemple, raconte le cas d'un certain conseiller d'Ascalon, Anatolius, dont la fille épousa un 
conseiller riche de Césarée ; lorsque le mari décéda, lépouse fut obligée de céder trois quarts de 
son héritage au conseil. Malgré les plaintes de Procope, l'épisode témoigne du souci de l'empereur 
pour les finances du conseil et indique la survivance du registre des membres du conseil. Or, une 
inscription du VI° s. confirme ce portrait plus positif des curiales brossé par Holum ; elle prépare 
dailleurs le terrain pour notre prochaine section. L'inscription, trouvée non loin de l'hippodrome 
dans le quartier est de la ville, rapporte un montant de 5 629% solidi versé aux hippotrophoi, les 
responsables des écuries, ceux des conseillers qui assumaient les coüts des courses ; une partie de 
la somme fut prélevée par un impót sur les propriétés fonciéres des membres du conseil. Il sensuit 
qu'il existait toujours au moins un certain nombre de conseillers bien nantis - peut-être ceux 
auxquels appartenaient les maisons fastueuses prés du prétoire - qui étaient préts à assumer leurs 
responsabilités municipales traditionnelles. 


(4) La vie culturelle à Césarée : les spectacles et festivals 


Césarée offrait à ses citoyens toute la gamme de divertissements connus dans l'Antiquité 
tardive. Sans doute celui qui attirait les plus grandes foules fut les courses de char à l'hippodrome ; 
la popularité de ce genre de spectacle est bien attestée. Le nouvel hippodrome de la ville, construit 
dans l'Antiquité tardive, est attesté dans l'Expositio totius mundi et gentium au ТУ s. Les rivalités 
habituelles entre les factions furent exacerbées à Césarée, comme ailleurs dans la région, par exemple 
à Néapolis, par les divisions religieuses. Normalement il reviendrait au gouverneur de présider aux 
jeux, à l'instar de l'empereur à Constantinople. Mais lorsque le contróle lui échappait, lors d'un 
soulévement, un autre pouvait usurper son róle, comme le fit le chef samaritain Justasas en 484, 
signalant ainsi ses prétentions impériales ; le roi perse Chosroés agit de la méme manière à Apamée 
en 540. Le jeune historien aurait inévitablement assisté aux courses ; les étudiants raffolaient de 
tels spectacles, Choricius le note. Si on se fie à sa description des partisans des factions dans les 
Guerres perses il néprouva aucune sympathie pour la foule qui affluait aux courses : peut-étre a-t-il 
été témoin de trop de violence dans le cadre des jeux au cours de sa jeunesse. 


Pour ce qui est d'autres spectacles et festivals, nous disposons de moins de renseignements que 
dans le cas de Gaza, dont traitera la contribution d'Eugenio Amato. Choricius fait allusion pourtant 
à un festival qui se tenait à l'extérieur de la ville et jouissait d'une grande popularité. LExpositio 
totius mundi et gentium en outre nous livre le détail que les Césaréens appréciaient particuliérement 
les pantomimes ; une inscription de Magnésie sur le Méandre confirme peut-étre la présence d'un 
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pantomime a Césarée. Au theätre de Césarée - et ailleurs aux alentours de la ville - furent présentés 
d'autres spectacles, sans doute pour la plupart de nature vulgaire ; il est possible, cependant, que les 
rhéteurs sy rendaient pour déclamer et ainsi attirer les jeunes aux études, comme le faisait Procope 
de Gaza dans sa ville natale. Léglise opposa une résistance farouche aux distractions du théatre, mais 
elles ont survécu au moins au УГ s. ; Procope, cependant, indique que Justinien mit fin à la plupart 
dentre elles. Les fouilles à Césarée confirment l'affirmation de Procope : les lieux de divertissement 
furent abandonnés ou transformés au cours du УГ s. 


Une tradition culturelle bien enracinée à Césarée se maintenait toujours à l'aube du УГ s. 
Même si on perd la trace de la bibliothèque d’Origene et d’Eusebe, il est évident que la ville déployait 
des efforts pour recruter des rhéteurs de talent, tel Acace au IV? s. ou Procope de Gaza au V° s. En 
tant que métropole fleurissante, dotée de tous les aménagements urbains dont on vient de discuter, 
ainsi que d'une école de droit (du moins jusqu'aux réformes de Justinien), il nest pas surprenant 
quelle ехегсай une attraction sur les rhéteurs du Moyen Orient et quelle a produit à son tour des 
auteurs importants, tel Procope ou Jean de Césarée. 


Conclusion 


Il est difficile de dresser un portrait général de Césarée aux V°- УТ s. Alors que les nombreux 
représentants de « lécole de Gaza » permettent une évaluation plus ou moins détaillée de la vie 
culturelle de cette ville dans la période, Césarée n'a pas produit d'étudiants aussi bien ancrés dans 
leur milieu. Ce bilan n'a rien de surprenant : en tant que métropole de la province, Césarée était 
sans doute trés cosmopolite et bien branchée aux réseaux liés à l'administration impériale. Ses 
fils qui suivirent une formation littéraire et juridique étaient bien conscients qu'ils pourraient sen 
prévaloir pour intégrer la bureaucratie impériale et ainsi élever leur statut. Tel futle sort de Procope 
l'historien, qui ne retourna peut-étre jamais dans sa ville natale, méme si, gráce à ses contacts, il 
restait sans doute bien informé sur son sort. La vie à Gaza était plus douce et moins occupée quà 
Césarée ; de surcroit, on pouvait jouir des festivals agréables et de l'atmosphére peut-étre moins 
tendue quailleurs dans la province. En contrepartie, l'archéologie et lépigraphie permettent de 
pallier le manque relatif de renseignements sur l'évolution de Césarée, mais, comme on la constaté, 
il reste encore du travail à accomplir dans ce domaine. Nous espérons toutefois avoir jeté les bases 
pour une évaluation plus approfondie de la vie dans la métropole provinciale vers la période de la 
naissance de l'historien Procope. 
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Loeuvre sophistique de Procope de Gaza 
comme source documentaire pour la cite de Gaza dans l'antiquité tardive* 


* Ledition de référence utilisée pour les discours de Procope de Gaza est la suivante : Procope de 
Gaza. Discours et fragments, texte établi, introduit et commenté par E. Amato, avec la collaboration 
de A. Corcella et G. Ventrella, traduit par P. Maréchaux, Paris, 2014 (CUF-série grecque). 


Une des dernières voix de la sophistique grecque, Chorikios de Gaza, dont l'acmé se situe dans 
le second quart du VI° siècle de notre ère et qui semble avoir passé lessentiel de sa vie à Gaza, où il 
dirigea lécole de rhétorique de la cite, est surtout connu comme un maitre des descriptions doeuvres 
d'art. [Sur la vie et l'œuvre de Chorikios, voir dans la bibliographie récente К. J. Penella, Introduction, 
in Id. (Ed.), Rhetorical exercises from Late Antiquity. A translation of Choricius of Gaza’s Preliminary 
talks and Declamations, with an epilogue on Choricius’ reception in Byzantium, Cambridge-New 
York 2009, 1-32.] Ses descriptions des espaces intérieurs et du décor de deux églises de Gaza -- Saint- 
Serge et Saint-Etienne -, souvent citées, constituent en effet des documents essentiels de l'histoire 
de l'art de l'Antiquité Tardive. [Sur cet aspect de l'œuvre de Chorikios, voir en dernier lieu C. Saliou, 
Lorateur et la ville : réflexions sur l'apport de Chorikios à la connaissance de l'histoire de l'espace urbain 
de Gaza, dans Ead. (Éd.), Gaza dans l'Antiquité Tardive. Archéologie, rhétorique et histoire, Actes 
du colloque international de Poitiers (6-7 mai 2004), Salerne 2005, 171-195 et les contributions de 
Saliou elle-même (Dire larchitecture au VI s. : Chorikios de Gaza) ainsi que ФА. Lampadaridi (Léglise 
de Saint Serge chez Chorikios et léglise Eudoxienne dans la Vie de Porphyre de Gaza), a paraitre dans 
E. Amato - A. Corcella - D. Lauritzen (Eds.), LEcole de Gaza : espace littéraire et identité culturelle 
dans l'Antiquité Tardive, Actes du Colloque international, College de France - Paris, 23-25 mai 2013 
(Bibliotheque de Byzantion), Louvain 2014.] 


La valeur documentaire de loeuvre de Chorikios ne se réduit cependant pas a ces descriptions, 
$1 fascinantes soient-elles. Dans un article fondateur justement célébre, [ Voir E-M. Abel, Gaza au 
УЕ siècle dapres le rhéteur Chorikios, RBi 40, 1931, 5-31.] intitulé de façon significative Gaza аи VI° 
siècle dapres le rhéteur Chorikios, le Père Félix-Marie Abel soulignait en effet la richesse en général 
du témoignage des écrits de cet orateur pour ce qui est aussi da la vie quotidienne et intellectuelle de 
Gaza dans l'Antiquité Tardive, ainsi que pour plusieurs aspects de l'histoire, des rites et des coutumes 
de la cité tout comme de la vie estudiantine en Palestine durant les premières siècles du millénaire 
byzantin, avant l'invasion par les Perses de Chosroès II de 618/619 e la prise définitive en 637. [Voir 
A. Guillou, Prise de Gaza par les Arabes au VII siècle, BCH 81, 1957, 396-404.] 


Cest au fond l'une des tâches des sophistes à l'époque impériale et tardive de s'acquitter 
de différentes missions politiques et sociales au nom et pour le compte de leur cité : « [l]oin 
détre gratuite ou arbitraire, l'éloquence épidictique apparait comme une parole autorisée, qui 
tire sa légitimité dune forme ou une autre de mandat confié à lorateur ». [L. Pernot, Léloge de 
la rhétorique dans le monde gréco-romain, Paris 1993, II, 607 (de 607 à 657 pour les missions de 
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lorateur épidictique en général à l'époque impériale).] Le sophiste se fait donc voix de la cité, [La 
définition se lit chez Ménandre le Rhéteur (2, 423, 26-28 et 425, 19 Spengel) ; cf. aussi Ps.-D. H. 
rhet. 273, 3 Usener/Radermacher.] porte-parole de sa collectivité, dont il sefforce non seulement de 
représenter et défendre les instances jusqu'auprés de l'empereur, mais aussi den dessiner un tableau 
presque vivant. [Sur cet aspect typique de la sophistique grecque à partir de lépoque impériale, voir 
notamment V. A. Sirago, La Seconda Sofistica come espressione culturale della classe dirigente del II 
sec., ANRW II 33/1, 1989, 36-78 ; S. Nicosia, La Seconda Sofistica, in G. Cambiano - L. Canfora 
- D. Lanza (Éds.), Lo spazio letterario della Grecia antica, 1/3, Roma 1994, 85-116, praes. 102-108 
et en particulier le livre de T. Schmitz, Bildung und Macht. Zur sozialen und politischen Funktion 
der zweiten Sophistik in der griechischen Welt der Kaiserzeit, Munich 1997.] De ce point de vue- 
ci, les informations que chaque sophiste et orateur peut nous livrer encore aujourd'hui sur la vie 
quotidienne, la société, l'architecture, les monuments, l'histoire et la prosopographie méme de sa 
cité, mais aussi de sa région ou de l'Empire en général, sont parfois d'un secours fondamental. Qu'il 
suffit de penser, par exemple, à l'importance et à la richesse de l'apport d'un orateur et philosophe 
tel que Dion Chrysostome pour ce qui est dela connaissance en méme temps de la cité de Pruse, de 
la région de la Bithynie et de quelques cités de l'Empire (Rhodes, Alexandrie, etc.) au I*/II* siècle de 
notre ère, [Lapport de Dion Chrysostome pour l'étude et la connaissance de la cité de Pruse et de la 
Bithynie entre I° et II° s. de notre ére a été bien mis en valeur tout spécialement dans les travaux de 
С. Salmeri, Per una biografia di Dione di Prusa. Politica ed economia nella Вита imperiale (I-II sec. 
d. C.), SicGymn 33, 1980, 671-715 ; Id., La politica e il potere. Saggio su Dione di Prusa, Catania 1982, 
passim ; Id., La vita politica in Asia Minore sotto l'Impero romano nei discorsi di Dione di Prusa, dans 
B. Virgilio (Éd.), Studi ellenistici XII, Pisa 1999, 211-267 (version italienne augmentée de l'article 
Dio, Rome and the civic life of Asia Minor, dans S. Swain [Éd.], Dio Chrysostom. Politics, letters, and 
philosophy, Oxford 2000, 53-92), mais aussi dans les ouvrages récents d'H.-L. Fernoux, Notables et 
élites des cités de Bithynie aux époques hellénistique et romaine (ПЕ siècle av. J.-C. - ПЕ siècle ap. J.- 
C.). Essai d'histoire sociale, Lyon 2004 et Le Demos et la Cité : communautés et assemblées populaires 
en Asie mineure à lépoque impériale, Rennes 2011, et dA. Heller, "Les bétises des Grecs". Conflits et 
rivalités entre cités d'Asie et de Bithynie à lépoque romaine (129 a.C. - 235 p.C.), Bordeaux 2006 ; 
pour l'importance du témoignage dionéen pour ce qui est en particulier des institutions publiques 
à Pruse, voir T. Corsten, Die Inschriften von Prusa ad Olympum, Π. Die Geschichte der Stadt in 
der Antike, Inschriften unbekannter Herkunft im Archáologischen Museum Bursa, Bonn 1993, 55 ; 
concernant enfin les informations, que Dion nous livre sur l’île de Rhodes et la cité d'Alexandrie, on 
consultera avec beaucoup de profit respectivement l'article ФА. Lewin, Illusioni e disillusioni di una 
città libera nell'Impero romano, MediterrAnt 2, 1999, 557-574 et le livre récent de D. Kasprzyk - C. 
Vendries, Spectacles et désordre à Alexandrie. Dion de Pruse, Discours aux Alexandrins, Rennes 
2012 (en particulier la deuxiéme partie de louvrage).] ou à celui non certes pas négligeable des 
œuvres d'Aelius Aristide et d'Himérios de Prusias pour la province d'Asie respectivement au II° et au 
IV: siècle. [Lapport de Dion Chrysostome pour l'étude et la connaissance de la cité de Pruse et de la 
Bithynie entre I° et II° s. de notre ére a été bien mis en valeur tout spécialement dans les travaux de 
С. Salmeri, Per una biografia di Dione di Prusa. Politica ed economia nella Вита imperiale (I-II sec. 
d. C.), SicGymn 33, 1980, 671-715 ; Id., La politica e il potere. Saggio su Dione di Prusa, Catania 1982, 
passim ; Id., La vita politica in Asia Minore sotto l'Impero romano nei discorsi di Dione di Prusa, dans 
B. Virgilio (Éd.), Studi ellenistici XII, Pisa 1999, 211-267 (version italienne augmentée de l'article 
Dio, Rome and the civic life of Asia Minor, dans S. Swain [Éd.], Dio Chrysostom. Politics, letters, and 
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philosophy, Oxford 2000, 53-92), mais aussi dans les ouvrages récents d’H.-L. Fernoux, Notables et 
élites des cités de Bithynie aux époques hellénistique et romaine (ПЕ siécle av. J.-C. - ПЕ siécle ap. ].- 
C.). Essai d’histoire sociale, Lyon 2004 et Le Demos et la Cité : communautés et assemblées populaires 
en Asie mineure a lepoque impériale, Rennes 2011, et ФА. Heller, “Les bêtises des Grecs”. Conflits et 
rivalités entre cités dAsie et de Bithynie a lépoque romaine (129 a.C. - 235 p.C.), Bordeaux 2006 ; 
pour l'importance du témoignage dionéen pour ce qui est en particulier des institutions publiques 
a Pruse, voir T. Corsten, Die Inschriften von Prusa ad Olympum, II. Die Geschichte der Stadt in 
der Antike, Inschriften unbekannter Herkunft im Archdologischen Museum Bursa, Bonn 1993, 55 ; 
concernant enfin les informations, que Dion nous livre sur l’île de Rhodes et la cité d’Alexandrie, on 
consultera avec beaucoup de profit respectivement l’article ФА. Lewin, Illusioni e disillusioni di una 
città libera nell'Impero romano, MediterrAnt 2, 1999, 557-574 et le livre récent de D. Kasprzyk - C. 
Vendries, Spectacles et désordre à Alexandrie. Dion de Pruse, Discours aux Alexandrins, Rennes 
2012 (en particulier la deuxième partie de louvrage).] 


Le cas de la cité de Gaza dans l'Antiquité Tardive demeure, cependant, en quelque sorte 
exceptionnel, [Sur Gaza à l'époque tardo-antique, en plus des deux volumes collectifs de Saliou, 
Gaza dans l'Antiquité Tardive. Archéologie, rhétorique et histoire, cit. et de В. Bitton-Ashkelony - A. 
Kofsky (Eds.), Christian Gaza in Late Antiquity, Leyde-Boston 2004, voir notamment G. Downey, 
Gaza in the early Sixth Century, Norman 1963 et C. A. M. Glucker, The city of Gaza in the Roman 
and Byzantine periods, Oxford 1987 ; cf. aussi С. Saliou, Gaza dans l'Antiquité Tardive, dans M.-A. 
Haldimann - J.-B. Humbert - М. Martiniani-Reber et al. (Eds.), Gaza à la croisée des civilisations, I. 
Contexte archéologique et historique, Neuchatel 2007, 141-160 et H. Sivan, Palestine in Late Antiquity, 
Oxford 2008, 328-347.] car le témoignage littéraire, dont nous disposons, est non seulement très 
riche et parfois unique, mais il est aussi centré sur une seule période entre У et УГ s., de sorte qu'il 
nous permet, en tandem avec les témoignages épigraphiques, archéologiques et numismatiques, 
d’avoir une connaissance de la cite palestinienne et de sa région, pour ce qui est de la période qui va 
d’Anastase І“ aux premières années de Justinien, grosso modo solide et bien informée. 


En effet, en plus de l'œuvre de Chorikios, à laquelle nous devons plusieurs données concernant 
aussi lorganisation des fétes, des rites et des spectacles a Gaza, [Sur le premier de ces trois aspects de 
l'œuvre chorikienne, voir notamment Е К. Litsas, Choricius of Gaza and his descriptions of festivals at 
Gaza, JEByz 32, 1982, 427-436; sur les rites de mariage, C. Telesca, Celebrazioni nuziali eperformance 
oratoria negli epitalami di Coricio di Gaza, MEG 12, 2013 (à paraître) ; sur les spectacles, U. Albini, 
Il mimo a Gaza tra il V e il VI sec. d. C., SIFC 3a ser. 15, 1997, 116-122 ; B. Schouler, Un ultime 
hommage à Dionysos, CGITA 14, 2001, 249-280 ; V. Malineau, Lapport de l'Apologie des mimes 
de Chorikios de Gaza à la connaissance du théâtre du VI° siècle, dans Saliou, Gaza dans l'Antiquité 
tardive. Archéologie, rhétorique et histoire, cit., 149-169.] les notables locaux [Voir à cet égard Y. 
Ashkenazi, Sophists and priests in late antique Gaza according to Choricius the Rhetor, dans Bitton- 
Ashkelony - Kofsky, Christian Gaza, cit., 195-208.] et la description en général de la Palestine et de 
ses constructions, [Voir A. Rabinowitz, Choricius of Gaza’s description of Palestine, dans M. Schwabe 
- I. Gutman (Éds.), Commentationes Iudaico-Hellenisticae in memoriam I. Lewy, Jérusalem 1949, 
173-187 et P. Mayerson, Choricius of Gaza on the watersupply system of Caesarea, IEJ 36, 1986, 269- 
272.] nous renseignent sur plusieurs aspects de la vie politique, intellectuelle et institutionnelle de la 
cite palestinienne les écrits de bien d’autres auteurs contemporains rattachés directement ou non a 
l'École locale de rhétorique : [Sur l'École rhétorique de Gaza, la référence à С. Downey, The Christian 
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schools of Palestine, a chapter in literary history, HLB 12, 1958, 297-319 et tout spécialement a J. F. 
Duneau, Les écoles dans les provinces de l'Empire byzantin jusqua la conquête arabe, thèse de doct., 
Université de Paris I 1971, 251-278 simpose encore aujourd hui ; mais voir aussi Downey, Gaza, cit., 
99-116 ; G. Kennedy, Greek rhetoric under Christian emperors, Princeton 1983, 169-177 ; Glucker, 
The City, cit., 51-57 ; Е Ciccolella, Cinque poeti bizantini. Anacreontee dal Barberiniano greco 310, 
Alessandria 2000, 121-126.] les Lettres de Enée de Gaza, la Vie de Sévére de Zacharias le Rhéteur, 
[ Sur l'importance de l'œuvre de Zacharias en particulier pour ce qui est de notre connaissance de 
la vie des étudiants en Palestine, voir J. M. Blazquez, La vida estudiantil en Beyruth y Alejandria a 
final del siglo У según la Vida de Severo de Zacarías Escolástico. Paganos y cristianos (1), «Gerión» 
16, 1998, 415-436 ; Id., La vida estudiantil en Beyruth y Alejandria a finales del s. V segun la Vida de 
Severo de Zacarias Escolästico. Paganos y cristianos (II), ibid. 17, 1999, 519-530.] les poèmes de Jean 
de Gaza, ce qui reste du traité Sur les animaux de Timothée de Gaza, mais aussi une grande partie 
de la production épidictique de Procope de Gaza, maitre du méme Chorikios et son devancier dans 
la direction de l'École de rhétorique, [Pour un profil récent de la vie et de l'œuvre de Procope, voir 
E. Amato, Dati biografici e cronologia di Procopio di Gaza, dans Amato, Rose di Gaza, cit., 1-9; Id., 
La produzione letteraria di Procopio, ibid., 10-45.] mais surtout, daprés son propre témoignage, 
[СЕ Proc. Gaz., Pan. Anast. 1, p. 240, 14-18 Amato/Ventrella : ὅλη δὲ πόλις ἀνθ ὧν εὖ πάσχει πρὸς 
ἀμοιβὴν κινεῖται δικαίαν, καὶ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἄνδρα λέγειν οὐχ ἱκανὸν ἡγουμένη τὸν χρόνον, κοινῇ 
πάντες ψήφῳ τῇ τοῦ ῥήτορος ἀρκοῦνται φωνῇ: ὁ γὰρ ὑπὲρ πόλεως προβεβλημένος τῷ λόγῳ μιᾷ 
γλώττῃ τὰς ἁπάντων ὑποκρίνεται γνώμας (“La cité toute entière, en échange des bienfaits recus, est 
incitée à t'accorder une juste recompense, et jugeant qu'il n'y a pas assez de temps pour permettre à 
chaque citoyen de prendre la parole en son nom, tous Фип commun accord se contentent de la voix 
du rhéteur. Car lui, désigné pour parler au nom de la cité, d'une seule langue, se fait l'interpréte du 
sentiment commun”).] sophiste officiel de la cité de Gaza. 


Cest donc précisément a Procope quon voudrait consacrer la présente étude, pour montrer 
jusqu'à quel point son œuvre sophistique constitue une source de tout premier ordre pour la 
connaissance de l'histoire, de la prosopographie et de la société de sa cité (mais aussi, dans quelques 
cas, de l'histoire de l'Empire romain d'Orient sous l'empereur Anastase), et cela à la lumière en 
particulier d'un nouveau texte récemment découvert ainsi que, pour ce qui est des autres textes déjà 
connus, sur la base des résultats auxquels nous sommes aboutis en prédisposant un commentaire 
détaillé de toutes les œuvres de Procope, en vue d'une édition d'ensemble dans la série grecque de la 
Collection des Universités de France. 


On exclura, donc, de notre dossier, d'une part, les commentaires exégétiques aux livres bibliques, 
qui ne relèvent guère du genre épidictique, ainsi que les dialexeis et les éthopées, qui nont aucune 
valeur documentaire ; de l'autre, le corpus épistolaire - 174 lettres, y compris cinq de la plume de l'un 
des destinataires de Procope (le rhéteur/avocat Mégéthios) - dont la richesse et l'importance pour 
la connaissance tant du network de l'auteur tant de certains aspects de la vie quotidienne de la cité 
de Palestine ont été souvent soulignées et étudiées. [Voir en dernier lieu F. Ciccolella, Le Epistole, 
in Amato, Rose di Gaza, cit., 120-150, praes. 134-142 et le commentaire aux lettres procuré par la 
méme Ciccolella (avec la collaboration d'E. Amato pour les lettres 166, 169-174), ibid., 438-503 ; 
en particulier, pour l'intérét documentaire de l'échange entre Procope et Mégéthios, voir E. Amato, 
‘Ptwp vs. σοφιστής in un inedito scambio epistolare del V/VI secolo, dans P. Laurence - Е Guillaumont 
(Eds.), Epistulae antiquae, Actes du IV* colloque international “Lépistolaire et ses prolongements 
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européens" (Université Frangois-Rabelais, Tours, 1:-2-3 décembre 2004), Louvain 2006, 269-281.] 
Quant aux deux monodies, tout recemment attribuées а Procope, mais publiées depuis 1991 [Voir 
A. Corcella, Tre nuovi testi di Procopio di Gaza : una dialexis inedita e due monodie gia attribuite a 
Coricio, «Revue des études tardo-antiques» 1, 2011-2012, 1-14. Leditio princeps des deux textes a 
été procurée par A. Sideras, 25 unedierte byzantinische Grabreden, Thessalonique 1991, 17-30, qui 
en avait proposé pourtant l'attribution à Chorikios (voir A. Sideras, Zwei unbekannte Monodien von 
Chorikios?, JÓByz 33, 1983, 57-73 et Id., Die byzantinischen Grabreden. Prosopographie, Datierung, 
Überlieferung. Epitaphien und Monodien aus dem byzantinischen Jahrtausend, Vienne 1994, 395- 
397).], la plus riche en implications pour notre propos est sans doute la deuxiéme, dans laquelle 
le sophiste de Gaza nous fait connaitre l'activité d'un pater civitatis anonyme. Ce texte a déjà attiré 
'attention des spécialistes [Voir A. Laniado, La carriére d'un notable de Gaza daprés son oraison 
funèbre, dans Saliou, Gaza dans l'Antiquité Tardive. Archéologie, rhétorique et histoire, cit., 221-239.] ; 
il ne sera donc pas nécessaire d'y revenir ici. 


The remainder of this paper, considering the texts below, will be available here : 
http://lamo.univ-nantes.fr/ 


1. Epithalame pour Mélès et Antonina 

2. Descriptions 

3. Panégyrique pour le stratélate Asiaticos 
4. Panégyrique pour lempereur Anastase 
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Philosophy and Rhetoric in the Monasteries Near Gaza 


In this paper, I aim to (1) sketch a brief overview of the monasteries surrounding Gaza and 
sources for their study; (2) make some suggestions about the sort of monastic paideia that the 
sixth-century monk Dorotheus of Gaza attempted to transmit in his writings; and (3) consider case 
studies for use of rhetoric and philosophy within this monastic paideia to elucidate how classical 
rhetoric and philosophy helped to shape his thought. The paper is exploratory, and I look forward 
to discussion at the Congress to expand and modify points sketched here. 


1. Monasteries near Gaza 


Several monastic communities surrounded the late-antique city of Gaza (Bitton-Ashkelony 
and Kofsky 2000, 2004). Monastic foundations of varying types grew up during the fourth to seventh 
centuries in rings of approximately 15-25 kilometre radius from the city, beginning around 340-390 
AD (Hirshfeld 2004). Thus to speak of a “Monastic School (e.g. Perrone 2004; Bitton-Ashkelony 
and Kofsky 2006), is to point to a high concentration of monastic activity rather than a unified or 
centrally organised collective, somewhat analogously to the classical ‘schools. The monasteries were 
typically organised around a mixture of eremitic and cenobitic living, and there may have been a shift 
between the fifth and seventh centuries from anchoritic to cenobitic monastic life. The monastery at 
Thawatha had a central complex, including a church, library and dining hall, surrounded by caves 
for individual monks (Hevelone-Harper 2005, 34-5; Hirshfeld 2004, 87-8). We are blessed with a 
wide range of literary source material for the monasteries, beginning from Jerome’ Life of Hilarion. 
The sources for the fifth and sixth centuries are especially promising, with nearly 850 letters setting 
out questions and responses from two holy men in Gaza, Barsanuphius and John (SC 426-7, 450-1, 
468: 1997-2002), and various examples of ascetic instructional literature, including from Dorotheus 
(SC 92 rev. and corr. edn 2001) and works attributed to Isaiah the Egyptian and Abba Zosimas 
(critical editions still needed; translations by Chryssavgis and Chyrssavgis and Penkett). Gaza is 
also a plausible location for the collection of the Apophthegmata (see now research tools at http:// 
monastica.ht.lu.se/monastica.php). 


The first large influx of monks to the Gaza region seems to have been related to the suppression 
of the Origenist controversy in Egypt in the fourth century. Monks who were sympathetic to 
Origenist ideas fled from Scetis and settled near Gaza. Some Origenist ideas are explored in the 
correspondence of Barsanuphius and John (Ep. 600-8). These links between Gazan monasticism 
and Egyptian monasticism, including connections with Alexandria, directly parallel the links 
between the Gazan schools and the Alexandrian rhetorical and philosophical schools. This shared 
dependence on Alexandria and Egypt assisted in the transmission of ideas between the schools 
and the monasteries. Direct interaction between school members and monks remained possible 
after the monks had entered their monasteries (Hevelone-Harper 2005, 5). Barsanuphius and John 
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provide a picture of strong interaction between monks and urban laity. Lay clients could visit the 
monastery, host monks who were away from home, and perform services, including legal advice, 
for the monks (see e.g. Ep. 620-25, 667-73, 681-2, 712-18, 727-9, 736-42, 749-56, 764-74; see further 
Hevelone-Harper 2005, 89-100). Interaction between monks and outsiders caused some tension 
with monastic ideals and there are strictures against socialising (Ep. 173). While monastic travel was 
often related to ecclesial politics or pilgrimage, travel was one mechanism by which monks kept in 
contact with other member of elite late-antique society. 


Interaction between the monasteries and elite literary culture is clear. Abba Isaiah, despite 
professing no formal education, was apparently consulted by the local Christian sophist Aeneas on 
matters of Neoplatonic philosophy. For the late fifth century, we can identify monks who had been 
educated in rhetoric or law in Alexandria and Berytus (Zacharias, Life of Severus; John Rufus Life of 
Peter the Iberian, Plerophories; Watts 2007). Barsanuphius expressed amazement that some students 
seemed stuck on learning rhetoric forever, long after they should have become teachers themselves 
(Ep. 98). Zosimas recorded the case of one monk sneakily buying a book commissioned by another 
from a brilliant calligrapher, and another of a monk stealing a book from a hermit (Reflections XIII; 
XV). Isaiah warned monks that if they bought books for themselves, they should not have them too 
sumptuously decorated (Asceticon 3). Thus markers of education were valued in the monasteries no 
less than in the rhetorical schools, where Aeneas, for example, complained about a correspondent 
who was keeping one of his books merely as a status symbol (Ep. 1). Dorotheus, a disciple of the 
two old men, quotes Evagrius and other church fathers. In the sixth century, Barsanuphius and 
John developed a Christian form of question and answer literature, and Dorotheus displayed 
rhetorical and philosophical learning in his own writings (despite some misgivings of his teachers: 
Barsanuphius and John, Ep. 308). These overlaps between the members of the monasteries and 
the classically-oriented schools makes it highly plausible that the ideas current in the monastic 
communities may also have influenced thinkers in the rhetorical schools and vice versa. 


Watts has helpfully argued that interchange between the two groups created an ‘ascetic/sophistic 
mélange’ (Watts 2007). This entangled discourse meant that rhetorical and philosophical ideas and 
practices could shape life in the monasteries, and that the concerns of the monasteries could inflect 
debates in the classical schools. For example, I have argued elsewhere that when Aeneas of Gaza 
(d. 518) treats questions about the pre-existence of the soul, the origin of matter in the cosmos and 
the possibility of bodily resurrection (in his dialogue the Theophrastus), he is partly motivated by 
a long-running debate about the creation and eternity of the world initiated by the Neoplatonic 
philosopher Proclus (412-485), and partly responding to Origenist debates that were current in the 
local monasteries. I now turn to consider how one monk, Dorotheus of Gaza, thought about the 
relationship between monastic and classical paideia. 


2. Monastic paideia constructed by Dorotheus 


Dorotheus’ vivid account of his time as a student of rhetoric illumines his understanding 
of the relationship between monastic and classical education (10.105) (for illuminating studies 
of monasticism and classical paideia, see Rubenson and Vinzent 2013; Rubenson 2012; Schwartz 
2013). He admits to exhaustion: he needed to take a bath to recover from his studies. Lost in his 
books, he forgot eating, drinking, sleeping and friends. He kept the Evening Vigil (τὸ λυχνικόν), 
but brought his lamp back with him to continue reading to midnight. He admits (or boasts) that he 
‘took no notice of, or pleasure in, anything except what [he] was reading’ (10.105.23-24). Classical 
education could be compared to rigorous monastic studies: 
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When, therefore, I came into the monastery, I kept saying to myself: ‘If in the case of outside 
speech (ἐπὶ τοῦ ἔξω λόγου) there is such great desire (τοιοῦτος πόθος) and heat from devoting 
oneself to something in one’s reading and developing its habitual disposition (ἐν ἕξει αὐτῆς), how 
much more іп the case of virtue (ἐπὶ τῆς ἀρετῆς)ξ᾽ (10.105.25-27). 


Dorotheus describes what he learned in his rhetorical education as τοῦ ἔξω λόγου. Earlier he 
had defined rhetorical education as τὴν ἔξω παιδείαν (10.105.1). These descriptions differentiate 
monastic education from the classical variety. ‘Outside education' and ‘outside speech’ signify the 
pagan culture Dorotheus competes with by constructing his own program of instruction. Such 
agonistic separation of monastic and classical education continues when Dorotheus tells the story 
of his victory over a local sophist who had questioned the logical cogency of Zosimas account of 
humility (2.36-37). But we should not overplay this competition between classical and monastic 
education. The debate between the Sophist, Dorotheus and Abba Zosimas is equally evidence for a 
world where creative social and intellectual contact and conversation between city and monastery 
were unremarkable. Ultimately, Dorotheus believed that school and monastery could be compared 
because they were of the same kind, with similar practices and goals. They both form character 
through the passionate exercise of particular capabilities. Passionate effort in both (ἐγένετο τοιοῦτος 
πόθος) brings about a characteristic disposition towards action (γενέσθαι ἐν ἕξει αὐτῆς). Dorotheus 
presents himself as living in a space created by mutual interaction between classical and monastic 
education. 


Dorotheus' contrast between logos and arete to separate rhetorical from monastic education 
itself fits into a long classical tradition, running from the Presocratics to the “Third Sophistic (for 
which see Fowler 2014, a recent set of studies of the abiding influence of Plato in fifth- and sixth- 
century intellectual life). As is well known, Plato interrogated the relationship between philosophy 
and rhetoric in detail, noting explicitly that it is as hard to distinguish a philosopher from a sophist 
(or a statesman or a madman) as it is to recognize the gods (Sophist 216c-d). There are competing 
scholarly interpretations of Platos position; one promising suggestion is that Plato separates 
philosophy from rhetoric on the basis of the virtues philosophers embody and which orient them 
towards beauty, goodness and truth, enabling them to become gods, inasmuch as that is possible 
(McCoy 2008; Sedley 1999). On this view, the development of distinctively philosophical virtues 
unites the intellectual and moral aspects of philosophical education in lives directed at becoming 
godlike (e.g. Theaet. 176b), because moral training directs desire towards objects of knowledge and 
beauty which could not be grasped without the stimulus of well-ordered desire. Later philosophers 
took up this aspect of philosophy as a training in philosophical virtues directed towards knowledge, 
beauty and divinity, variously defined, to the extent that one distinguished interpreter has made it 
the defining feature of all ancient philosophy (Hadot 1995). 


Within this tradition, Dorotheus’ distinction between rhetorical education and monastic 
education on the basis of virtue aligns monastic education with philosophy over against rhetoric. 
He stands within the tradition that claimed monasticism as Christian philosophy. Earlier monastic 
writers had insisted that monasticism should be concerned with the proper ordering of God- 
given desire that aligns the monk with God and spurs him on to deeper relationship with God. 
For example, the author of the Asceticon argued that love, ambition, anger, hatred and pride are all 
passions (πάθαι) that (for all their common perversions) are natural and good because they ground 
desire for God, lead to progress towards him, help monks to become pure, honour pure souls and 
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reproach evil-doers (Asceticon 2, pp. 43-45). Zosimas argued that human free will is not sufficiently 
passionate (ὁρμή), and that the monk must be inflamed with desire for God (Zosimas, Reflections 
VIId; compare Xa; Dorotheus 13.141). For writers in this monastic/philosophical tradition, 
‘philosophical’ education is partly about the ordering of desire towards objects of knowledge or 
contemplation of God. 


In this light, we may revisit what Dorotheus meant by the things related to outside speech 
as opposed to those related to virtue (ἐπὶ τοῦ ἔξω λόγου / ἐπὶ τῆς ἀρετῆς). Education outside the 
walls of the monastery trains the student in speech, and develops habitual dispositions for public 
rhetoric. With this characterisation, Dorotheus captures the way late-antique rhetorical education 
emphasized display and prepared students for roles in public life; he stands within the monastic 
tradition that saw removal from public life as necessary for authentic Christianity (as Plato had 
recommended for philosophical divinisation in the Theaetetus). His monastic education aims 
towards the cultivation of virtue and healthy communal living in the monasteries, and thus has 
affinities with contemporary philosophical education. The view of monastic paideia he constructs 
draws on contemporary understanding of philosophical education and contrasts it with classical 
rhetorical education. 


3. Rhetoric and philosophy in the writings of Dorotheus of Gaza 


Yet rhetoric clearly informs Dorotheus’ writings too, just as it did the writings of pagan late- 
antique philosophers. To take an example more or less at random, in On Renunciation, Dorotheus 
riffs on Matt 11.29 (‘Learn of me, for I am gentle and lowly of heart, and you will find rest for your 
souls’) (1.7.19f (full),31f (part); 1.8.1 (part),33ff (full)). His quotations form an inclusio, with the 
repeated full quotation enclosing further restatements of the first and second half. His exegesis of 
the passage begins by using the technical stylistic term σύντομος to describe the fitting directness of 
the biblical passage; its truth is thus partly determined by its rhetorical appropriateness using canons 
of contemporary rhetoric (for σύντομος see Arist. Rhet. 1414a25; Proclus takes it as a point of good 
style at In Tim. 3.200.2). Frequent anaphora intensifies the rhetoric (especially in 1.8). Question and 
answer, fictional dialogue, and analogy or metaphor expanded into extended passages of fictional 
divine speech (‘It is as if...) are all employed to explicate the text. The exemplum is perhaps the most 
common rhetorical figure, introduced by ‘chreig or ‘hypodeigma’ These are all exegetical techniques 
well known from contemporary rhetoric and school exercises. 


Turning to Proclus to provide a confirming instance of rhetorical standards in the case of 
σύντομος points to the close relationship between late-antique rhetoric and philosophy. Late- 
antique philosophers went about philosophising largely by exegesis, and while they had their own 
emphases and methods, they also drew heavily on common rhetorical conventions. Nevertheless, 
something of Dorotheus’ specifically philosophical approach may be reconstructed through a 
short comparison with Proclus’ exegetical practice. In broad terms, Proclus proceeds by explaining 
individual words and then considering themes: ‘As for us, we should first examine the wording 
(λέξις) of the text on its own and then proceed to examine the whole theme (πρὸς τὴν ὅλην θεωρίαν)᾽ 
(in Tim. 299.19-21). He thinks competing interpretations cannot be resolved without examining 
‘each of the lexeis involved one by one’ to determine how each ‘has force’ (δύναμιν ἔχει) (227.9- 
13) (Festugiere 1963; Runia and Share 2008, 4-5). Dorotheus also follows this exegetical method, 
explicitly directing interpreters to ‘pay attention to every word... how each word has force’ (Θέτε 
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τὸν νοῦν ὑμῶν εἰς ἕκαστον ῥῆμα...πῶς ἑκάστη λέξις...ἔχει δύναμιν) using terminology very similar 
to Proclus’ (4.50; also 4.51). One example of this method can be seen in 4.47-51, including the use of 
diaeresis to divide and more clearly define key concepts, a favoured philosopher’s move. At a finer 
level of detail, further correspondences to Proclus’ philosophical method emerge. Like Proclus, he 
begins with an assumption that his target text forms a unity, and so seeks its skopos (e.g. 14.156; 
Ep. 1.181). In accordance with widely-used Aristotelian scientific method, he first asks the ‘what- 
question’ (e.g. 4.47). Detailed reading of the text follows, first by drawing on different opinions and 
schemes of different interpreters (Basil, Anthony, Paul, Abba Agathon) and working them into the 
wider argument. Then he explains the main philosophical themes or problems thrown up by the 
text, recognisable from the philosophical genre of problemata. As in Neoplatonic commentaries, 
interpretive difficulties/differences are noted, although often, as in contemporary philosophical 
commentary, their harmonisation displays the commentator’s ingenuity. Praise for the biblical text is 
as common as Neoplatonic praise for Platos works. While biblical texts are the primary interpreters 
of other biblical texts Dorotheus also uses sayings of the desert fathers and earlier theologians to 
interpret biblical texts, just as contemporary philosophers used Homer, theological texts and the 
poets. Partly, this places Dorotheus within a long line of privileged ascetic teachers, just as Proclus’ 
citation of the opinion of earlier philosophers in his commentaries constructs his own persona 
within a privileged chain of philosophical interpreters. Each of these moves has been identified as 
central to Proclus’ exegetical method; together they build an image of Dorotheus as a philosophical 
exegete. 


Multiple other influences inflected Dorotheus’ monastic instructions, themselves also 
intricated in classical discourses: e.g. practices of meditation and memorisation, homiletics, earlier 
ascetic texts. The virtues that Dorotheus prioritises and constructs as central to the monastic life 
and its trajectory towards godlikeness, truth and goodness also shape his paideia in distinctive ways. 
But aspects of philosophy and rhetoric from the ‘pagan’ world remained alive in his discourse and 
helped give form to the monasteries at Gaza. 
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Les Vicennalia d’Anastase I°. 
Les Panégyriques de Procope de Gaza et Priscien de Césarée 


1. Procope de Gaza 


Le Panégyrique pour Anastase I” fut prononcé par Procope de Gaza dans le cadre d’une 
cérémonie publique organisée par la ville en l'honneur de l'empereur. La cérémonie gazéenne, qui 
eut lieu en présence d'une effigie impériale exposée dans le théâtre local, semble s'inscrire dans un 
programme beaucoup plus vaste de manifestations célébrant la personne d’Anastase, un programme 
dans lequel toutes les cités de l'empire étaient activement impliquées : 


« (1) Toute cité (πᾶσα πόλις), 6 très puissant empereur, est fière de toi, elle senorgueillit de tes 
succès et elle [...] désespère de pouvoir taccorder une récompense qui sera à la hauteur de tes 
bonnes œuvres [...]. Notre cité, à travers ton effigie, accueille la personne méme de son bienfaiteur 
et, comme un amant fougueux, elle se dresse à sa vue et гаШе à lui toutes les générations |...]. 
(29) [...] les villes prospèrent et ont des raisons diverses détre fières, mais toutes exhibent un 
ornement commun en exposant tes portraits sur la base de ta générosité, et nous avec elles (кой 
μετ᾽ ἐκείνων ἡμεῖς), [...] ce soit des discours qui puissent honorer tes portraits [...]. (30) Puisses- 
tu à jamais gouverner l'empire romain, [...] que les cités puissent tresser des couronnes pour tes 
succès, te consacrer des dédicaces et entonner des hymnes pour te chanter [...] » 


Or, à moins que [оп ne veuille reconnaître dans ces mots que l'image fade d'un topos littéraire 
rebattu, il nous semble légitime de nous interroger sur les raisons pour lesquelles les citoyens de Gaza, 
ainsi que ceux de toute autre ville (cf. καὶ net’ ἐκείνων ἡμεῖς), auraient dû organiser des cérémonies 
par lesquelles exprimer publiquement joie et reconnaissance envers l'empereur, adresser des hymnes 
et des louanges à ses eikones, formuler le vœu d'un prolongement de son règne. Compte tenu de son 
caractère, rien nempéche de croire que la fête célébrée à Gaza puisse sencadrer dans le contexte 
d’un jubilée impérial, une occasion où des vœux publics (vota publica) et des manifestations de joie 
(gaudia) avaient normalement lieu dans chaque province de l'empire à la présence de l'empereur lui- 
même ou de ses portraits. D'ailleurs, du moins jusqu'à l'an 511 Anastase semble avoir régulièrement 
respecté l'habitude des jubilées impériaux, une pratique introduite par Auguste et restée d'actualité 
jusqu'à Justinien. 

А ceci s'ajoute le fait que le contexte jubilaire permettrait de mieux expliquer la digression, 
faite par Procope au $ 5, sur les circonstances et les modalités de l'élévation de l'empereur : 


« Un décret véritablement divin faisait tomber son suffrage sur ta tête et comme sous 
le coup d'une décision unanime le peuple tout entier tacclamait, le sénat sy associait, 
l'impératrice donnait son consentement et l'élection était ratifiée » (trad. de P. Maréchaux). 
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Il va de soi que lévocation du dies imperii, du reste non prévue par les préceptes ménandréens 
concernant le baslikos logos auxquelles Procope se tient largement, acquiert beaucoup plus de sens 
dans un discours congu pour une célébration qui commemorait et perpétrait parmi le peuple le 
souvenir du couronnement d’Anastase. 


Si la reconstruction proposée ci-dessus était correcte, nous aurions un élément en plus pour 
avancer une hypothese plus ferme concernant la datation du Panégyrique, qui, malheureusement, 
demeure encore douteuse. 


Or, nous savons que le Panégyrique fut prononcé avant la mort d’Ariane (515), indiquée 
comme étant encore en vie au § 23. D’autres événements historiques, mentionnés par Procope, et 
datables avec suffisamment de sùreté, sont Pabolition du chrysargyron de 498 ($ 13), la révolte des 
Isauriens réprimée la méme année ($ 9), la suppression des venationes sanglantes ($ 15) datable de 
499, l'interdiction des spectacles de pantomime ($ 16) datant très probablement de 501. Ce qui est 
plus problématique, cest en revanche la datation de la construction ou restauration/renforcement 
du Long Mur mentionné au § 21 et que, faute de données certaines, il est plus judicieux de placer, 
avec Meier, a la première décade du VI° siècle. 


Bref, si l'on ne se tient qu'aux données certaines ou considérées comme telles par les historiens, 
lon se trouve devant une fourchette de temps assez longue qui s'étend de 501 à 515. La plupart des 
savants cependant ont supposé pouvoir fixer le terminus ante quem a Гап 507, date de construction 
de la forteresse de Daras-Anastasiopolis, ou méme a Гап 502, date de début de la guerre romano- 
perse, du fait que Procope semblerait ne dire mot ni de la célèbre structure défensive, ni du conflit 
contre les Perses (502-505/506). 


Toutefois une allusion au conflit romano-perse et au système de fortifications voulu par 
Anastase sur le front oriental (y compris la forteresse de Daras) suite à ce conflit, pourrait se trouver 
au $ 7, où Procope, s'adressant à l'empereur, déclare : 


« Car tu savais que la partie orientale, la plus riche de lempire, était troublée par la présence 
de quelques barbares sis aux frontières, des hommes insolents, arrogants et aux yeux de qui 
l'unique preuve de vertu consistait à attenter aux biens d'autrui par de soudaines incursions 
et par des fuites éclairs, assurés qu'ils étaient, ой qu'ils se trouvassent, de leur cachette [...]. 
Eh bien ! des hommes de cet acabit de quelle audace pourraient-ils jamais sabstenir ? Des 
cités, un temps prospères et florissantes, étaient exposées à leur dévastation mais elles 
étaient désormais, en ces circonstances, sans défenseurs et sans alliés. Une était conquise, 
une autre était en passe de l'être, une troisième était évacuée. [...] on entendait dire qu'une 
cité avait été prise, que sa prospérité avait été mise à mal, quon avait poussé les femmes à 
subir un déshonneur forcé, quon avait violenté les enfants, maltraité les anciens, emmenés 
les jeunes, conduit les filles non pas à des noces fortunées et à un mari garant de leur 
bonheur, comme elles l'avaient espéré jusque là, mais aux violences d'un ennemi, barbare et 
repoussant jusque dans sa mise. Cest que tout était à leur portée » (trad. de P. Maréchaux). 


Par la suite, le panégyriste ajoute que, grace à l'intervention d'Anastase : 


«le barbare après sétre vu infliger la lecon qu'il méritait, se prosterne, humilié, il reconnait son 
maitre et il samende, füt-ce à son corps défendant. Les cités sont exemptes de toutes tragédies ; 
quant aux murs, les plus anciens sont rénovés, tandis que pour la première fois on en érige de 
nouveaux. Les cités cultivent la sobriété et donnent aux barbares la lecon d'un ordre infrangible. 
Partout des garnisons sont placées pour défendre les sujets [...]» (trad. de P. Maréchaux). 
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En ces mots, a partir de Villoison et jusqu’a nos jours, [оп a voulu reconnaitre une allusion 
aux pillages arabes de 498 et de 502 dont nous parle Théophane le Confesseur. Selon le chroniqueur, 
dans le premier cas, les Arabes furent rapidement battus par les duces des provinces intéressées 
par les raids, dans l'autre, l'incursion (ἐπιδρομή) fut si rapide que Гоп nen arriva pas même à un 
affrontement. 


Procope decrit, nous semble-t-il, une réalité tout a fait différente. Il declare que les Arabes, 
habitués a accomplir latronum more de rapides incursions sur le territoire romain, ont recemment 
entrepris une action audacieuse (τόλμη) comme ils ne l'avaient jamais osé auparavant : au lieu des 
pillages habituels, ils ont organisé un ambitieux plan de conquéte, une attaque militaire en règle avec 
de nombreuses villes assiégées, conquises ou évacuées, une attaque qui a été certes réprimée par 
Anastase, mais non sans difficultés : lempereur, en effet, n'a pu éviter les massacres et les violences 
de tout genre aux dépends des civils, désormais τῶν βοηθούντων ἔρημοι. Bref, rien a voir avec les 
incursions (ἐπιδρομαί) sporadiques et rapidement réprimées par les généraux d’Anastase dont nous 
parle Théophane. En revanche, nous savons que cest à l'occasion du conflit romano-perse (502-506) 
que les Arabes Lakhmides, vassaux des Perses, sétaient abandonnés à des pillages et des violences 
sans précédents, avec le but non seulement de senrichir personnellement, mais aussi et surtout 
de soustraire au contróle romain de vastes zones de territoire. Les Lakhmides, en effet, agissaient 
sur ordre du sassanide Kavadh qui exploitait leurs qualités aussi bien de valeureux chevaliers que 
de pillards rapaces et sanguinaires. Bien informés sur les déplacements de l'armée romaine, ils 
saccageaient et dévastaient en toute tranquillité les territoires qui à ce moment-là étaient restés sans 
aucune protection militaire. 


Contre cette hypothése, lon pourrait certes objecter que Procope па jamais prononcé le nom 
des Perses. Ce silence ne nous surprend pas, si l'on considère : a) le rôle stratégique joué par les 
Lakhmides dans le conflit, et b) le fait que les Perses ne furent pas vaincus et que Procope, donc, 
naurait pas pu compter le conflit romano-perse parmi les succés militaires d'Anastase. Il convient 
d'ajouter que le conflit, ayant déjà pris fin en 505, se conclut formellement en novembre de 506 avec 
une tréve qui eut comme effet la pacification du front oriental, une pacification dont les Arabes 
(aussi bien pro-romains que pro-perses) furent justement ceux qui en firent les plus grands frais. Le 
Ps.-Josué le Stylite rappelle en effet que, aprés la tréve de l'an 506 (ou lorsque on était en train de la 
sgner), les Arabes de l'un et de l'autre bloc, en toute autonomie de leurs alliés et patrons, décidèrent 
de faire une nouvelle incursion sur le territoire de leur respectifs ennemis. L'initiative ne plut pas 
ni aux Romains ni aux Perses, soucieux de garder la paix entre les deux empires. Cest ainsi que le 
Marzebán perse mit à mort les commandants des Lakhmides et le dux Timostratos fit de méme 
avec les 5 chefs Kindites. La répression, donc, dut induire les deux tribus arabes à un comportement 
beaucoup plus soumis et discipliné. Cest en ce sens-ci que l'on peut sans doute comprendre les mots 
ὁ γὰρ βάρβαρος, τὴν πληγὴν δεδεγμένος, κάτω νεύει καὶ δεσπότην ἐπίσταται καὶ σωφρονεῖ μὴ 
βουλόμενος ($ 7). 


Quoi qu'il en soit, il y a cependant un autre élément, décisif faut-il croire, supportant l'hypothèse 
selon laquelle Procope ait fait effectivement référence à l'invasion du front oriental de la part des 
Arabes pendant les années du conflit romano-perse. D’après Procope, en effet, l'invasion eut un 
tel effet quelle poussa l'empereur à entreprendre un lourd programme de renforcement du front 
endommagé par les assauts arabo-perses et dont le conflit avait mis en évidence les faiblesses : τείχη 
τὰ μὲν γεγηρακότα νεάζει, τὰ δὲ νῦν πρῶτον ἀνίσταται ($ 7). De ce fait, l'œuvre de remise en ordre 
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et de renforcement de la frontière plus exposée aux incursions des Arabes nest attestée qu’apres la 
conclusion des hostilités contre les Perses (505), et en bonne partie avant méme que les longs traités 
de paix naboutirent à l'acte formel de stipulation de la trêve septennale (en novembre de l'an 506). 
Loeuvre la plus grandiose et importante de ce programme est sans aucun doute la fondation de 
Daras-Anastasiopolis (Oguz, Turquie) datant de 505-507. Procope ne la cite pas explicitement, il est 
vrai, mais il y fait clairement allusion lorsque, sexprimant en des termes volontairement vagues et 
génériques, il rappelle que grace a Anastase « les remparts vétustes se consolident, alors que d’autres 
sen construisent pour la première fois ». La structure défensive de Daras-Anastasiopolis, en effet, 
ne fut pas la seule voulue par lempereur. Toujours en Mésopotamie, Anastase pourvut aussi a la 
construction de la forteresse de Thannurios (Θαννούριος, Tell Tuneinir, Syrie) ; en Euphratèse il 
entoura la ville d’Europos (Salhiyeh, Syrie) de nouveaux murs еп 505 ; en Osroène, il encouragea 
et finanga la reconstruction des murs de Batna (Tell-Batnan, Surug, Turquie) en 504/505, de Birtha 
(Birecik, Turquie) en 505/506, d’Edesse (Sanlıurfa, Turquie) en 505. 


Pour conclure, оп peut dire que Procope aurait rédigé le Panégyrique pour Anastase I” après le 
conflit romano-perse (502-505), lorsque l’activité intense d’urbanisme (civile et militaire) sur le front 
oriental (505-507 et 509/510) et la répression des derniéres incursions arabes devaient désormais 
étre percues comme une garantie contre de nouvelles attaques. De surcroit, si lon admet que le 
Panégyrique fut prononcé lors d'un jubilée impérial, lon pourra dès lors proposer une datation plus 
précise, à savoir au printemps de 511, étant donné que, entre 507/510 et 515, il put y avoir lieu seule 
la célébration des quatrièmes Quinquennalia, cest-a dire des Vicennalia, probablement fêtées à la fin 
de la 20° année du règne d'Anastase. 


2. Priscien 


Le Panégyrique pour Anastase composé par Priscien de Césarée pourrait lui-aussi avoir été 
conçu pour célébrer un anniversaire impérial : en effet, il semble avoir été prononcé à la présence 
de l'empereur en personne ou de l'un de ses portraits (serenus quae [sc. pondera laudis] relevat 
vultus [sc. tuus] mihi / praesens ubique cernitur qui sensibus), qui étaient diffusés et exposés dans 
tout l'empire (ubique), comme on l'a vu, à l'occasion de cette circonstance spécifique. De surcroit, 
dans le final de son Panégyrique, lorateur fait référence aux vœux publiques qui, ainsi que Гоп a déjà 
observé, étaient usuels pour cette sorte de célébrations : 


Numen, quod caelum, terram pontumque revisit, 
Ausoniis servet regnis haec munera semper, 
Barabriaeque ferae capiant iuga vera subactae, 
Votaque firmentur populi Sanctique Senatus 


Ces vota populi Sanctique Senatus, tout comme dans les autres panégyriques célébrant un 
anniversaire impérial, expriment vraisemblablement le souhait que le regne du laudandus puisse se 
prolonger a jamais (servet regnis haec munera semper) pour assurer bien-étre et paix a son peuple. 


La chronologie des événements historiques auxquels Priscien fait référence est tout à fait 
cohérente avec la datation (que nous proposons ici pour la première fois) à 511. Le seul terminus 
ante quem str est l'an 515, an de mort d'Ariane qui est présentée comme étant encore en vie (cf. 
v. 301-302). Priscien rappelle grosso modo les mémes faits historiques mentionnés par Procope, a 
savoir la guerre isaurienne (qui se termine en 498), l'abolition du chrysargyron (498), la suppression 
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de venationes sanglantes (499). De plus, si la datation a 511 est correcte, dans le texte de Priscien 
on pourrait déceler sans trop de difficulté de références à d’autres événements mentionnés par 
Procope lui-même, tels que le traité romano-perse de 506 (cf. v. 256), la répression des dernières 
incursions arabes (cf. v. 255-260), dont nous connaissons au moins celle qui fut repoussée par le dux 
au conflit romano-perse (cf. у. 184-185). Ce sont là toutes questions que l'orateur de Gaza lui aussi 
abordait dans le méme laps de temps pour célébrer Anastase. Seule différence est que Priscien 
fait mentionne des succès d’Hypatius sur les Scythes (cf. у. 298-299), ce qui a fait penser tantôt 
aux invasions des Bulgares de 493, 499 ou 502 (mais nulle source ne mentionne Hypatius comme 
participant à les opérations contre les Bulgares ; on y nomme par contre le maître des milices 
Julien pour 493, le magister militum per Illyricum Aristus pour 499, alors quen 502 les Bulgares 
ne rencontrèrent même pas de troupes impériales), tantôt aux succès initiales d’Hypatius contre 
Vitalien. Cependant, la chronologie de la rébellion de Vitalien demeure incertaine. Si, en effet, le 
comte Marcelin (qui bénéficie maintenant de beaucoup de crédit auprès les chercheurs) en fixe la 
datation à 514, toutes les autres sources l'avancent de deux ou trois ans. 


En effet, quoiqu'il nous nen donne pas une chronologie exacte, Jean d'Antioche semble la 
placer au début du consulat de Sécondinus (511), père d’Hypatius et beau-frère d’Anastase. Selon 
Jean, en effet, pas longtemps après sa victoire, «Hypatius sélança contre l'usurpateur», mais il fut 
capturé par les Huns et remis entre les mains de Vitalien, qui le rendra à Anastase seulement plus 
tard à la suite d'un traité de paix et au prix d'une forte rançon. La reconstruction que lon vient de 
proposer semble étayée par Théophane continué, qui, tout en omettant la victoire d’Hypatius sur 
Vitalien, fixe la capture d'Hypatius à 512/513, alors que Victor de Tunnuna fait remonter la victoire 
d’Hypatius à 511. En s'appuyant sur ces trois témoignages, on peut donc proposer la chronologie 
suivante : 


511: début de la rébellion de Vitalien et victoire d'Hypatius sur Vitalien ; 
511/512 : capture d'Hypatius ; 
512/513 : traité de paix entre Anastase et Vitalien. 


Le tableau brossé ci-dessus est confirmé par Sévère d'Antioche qui dans l'une de ses homélies 
datant de 513 nous informe que le conflit avec Vitalien sétait déjà conclu pacifiquement, sans 
effusion de sang. 


ΧΧΧ 


Si les hypothèses que nous venons de proposer sur la datation des Panégyriques pour Anastase 
I" sont correctes, nous aurions pas seulement un élément ultérieur en faveur de la datation haute (511- 
513) de la rébellion de Vitalien, mais aussi la possibilité de reconstruire l’une des dernières et plus 
importantes fétes du calendrier impériale, vue en méme temps depuis la capitale (Constantinople) 
et la périphérie de l'empire (Gaza). 


A full version of this paper with notes and bibliography will be available here : 
http://lamo.univ-nantes.fr/CV-Gianluca-Ventrella 
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Hypatia and the Birth of Early Byzantine Alexandrian Intellectual Life 


When historians now think about Hypatia, the tendency is to speak primarily about her 
death. Her intellectual and personal accomplishments are noted, but they rarely represent anything 
more than background details included simply to make her murder seem even more ghastly and 
tragic. This paper offers a sort of maximalist reading of Hypatias intellectual career designed not 
to dramatize her death but to recapture some of the very real contributions of her life. It will show 
how the intellectual world of the Alexandria into which she was born differed dramatically from the 
one she left in 415 and it will argue that she was largely responsible for this change. It will conclude 
by describing how the Alexandrian intellectual culture of the later fifth, sixth, and early seventh 
centuries grew out of trends that she helped to initiate in the city. 


Mathematics and Philosophy in Late Roman Alexandria 


In the sixth century Alexandria of John Philoponus, Simplicius, and Olympiodorus, everyone 
understood the relationship between mathematics and philosophy. Mathematics was a crucial 
intellectual training that prepared one for the higher study of philosophy. It was essential for 
the philosopher, but also subordinate to the higher learning that came from the detailed study of 
philosophical texts. This had not always been the case, however. For much of the Roman imperial 
period the concentration of intellectuals in Alexandria encouraged regular debates between 
philosophers and mathematicians that required each side to know enough about the texts and ideas 
of their competitors to frame effective arguments. And it seems that the Alexandrian mathematicians 
routinely won these arguments in the second, third, and fourth centuries. 


They were helped in this by the emergence of a Pythagorean revival in the second century 
AD. At this time, the mathematician Nicomachus of Gerasa and the philosopher Numenius both 
authored works that helped to spark a revival of interest in a philosophical system that drew heavily 
upon mathematical roots. Each man approached Pythagoreanism differently. Numenius constructed 
a philosophical history organized around the idea that Plato was effectively a Pythagorean. Plato 
himself, Numenius argued, had more or less held true to Pythagorean principles but Platonism 
had strayed from its roots when dissention arose within the Academy following Platos death. The 
Academy’s new leadership then pulled Platonic teaching away from its ultimate Pythagorean origins. 
Like the Pythagoreans, Numenius understood that mathematics played a fundamental role in the 
proper functioning of a philosophical system. 


Nicomachus of Gerasa, Numenius’s slightly later contemporary, shared Numenius’s view that 
mathematics and Platonic philosophy were inherently complementary. Nicomachus also revered 
Pythagoras and even wrote a biography of him, but all of what we would immediately recognize as 
philosophical works written by Nichomachus have been lost. What we have instead is Nicomachus's 
Introductio Arithmetica, a text that lays out the basic approaches one needs to master in order to 
understand the numerically-based theological system that Nicomachus developed in a second, 
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longer work called the Theologoumena Arithmeticae. This work contained ten books, each of which 
focused on a specific number and discussed the relationship between its mathematical properties 
and non-mathematical subjects like ethics and theology. Ultimately it pointed towards a sort of 
integrated philosophical and mathematical system that drew on principles from both traditions, but 
felt that mathematics offered the path to highest truth. 


Third and early fourth century intellectuals across the empire worked hard to understand the 
implications of this Pythagorean revival. On one side were thinkers like Iamblichus who crafted a 
sophisticated philosophical system that combined the Pythagoreanizing mathematics of Nicomachus 
with the innovative philosophical approaches of the Alexandrian-trained philosopher Plotinus and 
ritualistic elements inspired by the third-century Chaldean Oracles. This intricate philosophical 
system ultimately promised to lead its followers to a higher level of interaction with the true, divine 
principles of the universe—but the mathematics only remained a tool to enhance one’s philosophical 
development. Philosophy, in other words, depended upon math but ultimately trumped it. 


Within Alexandria, though, it seems that these issues were hashed out in a different way. Most 
Alexandrian philosophers of the third century seem to have stood aside from the Pythagorean 
revival. Conventional philosophers seem to have been a thoroughly unremarkable lot. Plotinus, 
who came to Alexandria to study under the “the leading celebrities of the time” in the middle 
230s, was thoroughly disappointed in their teaching. He instead turned to Ammonius Saccas, an 
intellectual outsider in Alexandria who was neither a Museum member nor a part of the Alexandrian 
establishment. While Ammoniuss ideas ultimately helped to shape the way that Platonism was 
understood for much of the next millennium and a half, the Alexandrian intellectual establishment 
resisted them. Plotinus soon left the city, leaving it bereft of the best philosophical talent of the day. 


Part of the problem Alexandrian philosophers faced was the immense intellectual power of 
Alexandrian mathematicians. In his Collectio, the fourth century mathematican Pappus makes 
clear what these Alexandrian philosophers faced. The work contains three significant critiques 
of philosophers who, Pappus felt, were making claims based on unsubstantiated interpretations of 
Plato’s Timaeus. One of these involved reworking an assertion made by Plato in the Timaeus that 
there were only five types of convex solids, a point that Archimedes had proven to be false. Pappus 
calls the bluff of philosophers who maintained Platos position and claims that they “fail to provide 
proofs” for the points that they make. At another moment, Pappus criticizes “the philosophers” 
who misidentified the Demiurge, the divine figure to whom Plato attributes the creation of the 
cosmos. He never names these philosophers, but the view that he ascribes to them is a minority 
opinion found in none of the works of third and fourth century Platonists like Plotinus, Porphyry, 
ог Iamblichus. It did circulate in Alexandria in the early fourth century because of the work of 
Origen, a student of Ammonius Saccas who wrote a treatise that evidently caught the attention of 
Pappus. Pappus was then stepping in to a peculiarly Alexandrian argument about the relationship 
between mathematics and philosophy that played out in a particularly Alexandrian way. 


Even more interesting is the way that some of Pappus’ critiques are presented. In one of them, 
Pappus pastes together small pieces of the writings of Nicomachus of Gerasa to prove that Plato 
misunderstood the number of solids. He refers to Nicomachus by name, but he classifies him as a 
Pythagorean. In another critique, in which he describes Plato as “most divine among philosophers,” 
Pappus demonstrates a thorough knowledge of Plato’s Timaeus that can only have come from close 
study of the text. 
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These exchanges reveal the messy border between mathematics and philosophy. While 
Pappus may not have claimed the title philosopher for himself, he evidently had read deeply in 
both the Platonic and Pythagorean traditions. He not only knew their core texts in intimate detail, 
but he was also keeping up with contemporary interpretations of these texts as well. When Pappus 
responded to contemporary philosophical ideas with which he disagreed, he critiqued them using 
mathematics, but he did so in a way that also clearly appreciated the philosophical implications of 
his points. Indeed, it is no surprise that later Byzantines marked Pappus as a philosopher, not a 
mathematician. 


In truth, Pappus was first and foremost an Alexandrian. Even at the turn of the fourth century 
AD, the great Alexandrian intellectual institutions continued to foster a sort of interdisciplinary 
conversation and interaction that most modern scholars would envy. And what was true of the 
school of Pappus was equally true of the school of his younger contemporary Theon. Like Pappus, 
Theon is marked by later Byzantines as a philosopher. Probably like Pappus too, Theon may have 
disputed this identification as inaccurate, though his work about divination called “About signs 
and the examination of birds and the croaking of ravens” and his commentary on The Cynic Epistle 
might suggest otherwise. At the same time, Theon likely followed Pappus and Nicomachus in 
understanding that numbers and the mathematical study of them enabled one to engage with a 
higher order of reality than theoretical philosophy permitted. In the end, though, Theon came from 
the same Alexandrian environment that produced Pappus and fueled interactions like the one that 
Pappus had with Origen. 


This is where Hypatia joins the story. Hypatia was the daughter of Theon and was trained by 
him in both mathematics and philosophy. Theon apparently trained her in a way that was true to the 
traditions of fourth century Alexandrian mathematicians. Her first publication was likely a revised 
edition of the proofs of books 3-13 of Ptolemy's Almagest, a work that Theon used as the basis of his 
commentary on the text. Her first exposure to philosophy came in her father's school as well, but it 
likely came in the context of a discussion that put philosophical texts in dialogue with mathematics. 


We are told, however, that Hypatia quickly surpassed the level of philosophical teaching her 
father could provide and seems to have decided that her father wrongly subordinated philosophy 
to mathematics. In the sixth century, the philosopher Damascius emphasizes that, because 
Hypatia was more intelligent than her father, Hypatia moved beyond his mathematical training 
and devoted herself to philosophy. If we read Damascius in a modern context, it seems that he is 
here contrasting two very distinctive disciplines; Hypatia seems almost to be rebelling against her 
father by embracing a very different thought system from anything that he knew or understood. 
But Damascius does not mean this at all. Damascius was a devoted admirer of Iamblichus and, 
like all late Platonists, he understood that mathematics and philosophy were intimately related. 
What Damascius implies is not that Hypatia turned her back on mathematics in order to embrace 
philosophy but that she recalibrated the balance between the two. A philosopher like Damascius 
differed from a mathematician like Nicomachus neither because he read different texts nor because 
he disregarded the utility of the discipline embraced by his rival. They simply privileged different 
things. For Damascius, mathematical concepts were useful tools that helped one to better understand 
more important philosophical concepts. For Nicomachus, numbers were more important than 
philosophical concepts like justice, but the philosophical concepts helped one to understand the 
true significance of numbers. 
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Hypatia then did not abandon mathematics for philosophy. Damascius suggests that her study 
of philosophy convinced her to shift the balance between them. She learned enough philosophy 
to come to the conclusion that math served philosophy. In the view of a later philosopher like 
Damascius, this allowed her to push beyond the intellectual limits of her mathematician father. This 
was likely less of an intellectual conversion than it was a gradual epiphany born of Hypatias reading 
of philosophical texts, but it was nonetheless extremely important. 


The philosophy that Hypatia embraced differed dramatically from the ideas of Origen against 
which Pappus had argued a few decades earlier. Writing a generation after Hyptias death, Socrates 
Scholasticus explains that Hypatia “advanced so much in her learning (παιδείας) that she surpassed 
the philosophers in this, became heir to the Platonic interpretative tradition handed down from 
Plotinus, and expounded all philosophical doctrines (πάντα τὰ φιλόσοφα µαθήµατα) to those who 
wished to hear. For this reason, people from everywhere who wished to philosophize assembled 
around her.” 


Socrates is here being quite deliberate in the way that he describes Hypatias teaching. Modern 
scholars often equate early Byzantine philosophy with the Iamblichan inspired Neoplatonic tradition 
taught in Athens and Alexandria in the later fifth and early sixth centuries AD. Socrates, who 
wrote before this Athenian tradition had taken form, understood a different, much more diverse 
philosophical ecosystem. Philosophy in the fourth century was much more heterogenous and 
diverse than we usually imagine. Indeed, it more closely resembled the intellectually robust world 
of the Hellenistic and Roman imperial periods than it did the Alexandrian Platonism of the sixth 
century. When Hypatia began teaching Platonic and Aristotelian texts in the 380s, philosophers in 
the empire still used a variety of approaches. In Constantinople, for example, Themistius presented 
an Aristotle-centered ecumenical philosophical training that included elements from the Platonic, 
Stoic, and perhaps even Epicurean traditions. Although Hypatia probably did not introduce 
Plotinian Platonism to Alexandria, she is the first Plotinian Platonist in Alexandria whose impact 
still echoes in surviving literary sources. 


There was an additional component to Hypatia’s teaching that gave it added potency. 
Although she was clearly a skilled philosopher, Hypatia’s position as the heir of Theon meant that 
her mathematical bona fides were also beyond challenge. This gave her a unique profile in the 
city. Most students of philosophy needed to go to different teachers for their mathematical and 
philosophical training. Hypatia could provide both in the same school from the same teacher. 
She could then move seamlessly from one to the other in her teaching, lending her instruction 
a power that rivals could not match. She then managed to surpass Alexandrian philosophers in 
the sophistication of her philosophical instruction and sideline Alexandrian mathematicians who 
wanted to continue to argue that mathematics, not Platonic philosophy represented the pinnacle 
of learning. By marginalizing both of these traditional rivals, Hypatia set the stage for a new 
Alexandrian intellectual dynamic in which Neoplatonic philosophy and Alexandrian mathematics 
complemented one another—but the pursuit of philosophical union with the divine represented the 
ultimate goal. 


This new Alexandrian dynamic was one that Hypatia helped to birth, but it matured only 
after her death. As we all know, Hypatia was killed in March of 415 by a Christian mob. Her death 
was not, as historians have often argued against all evidence, the result of an anti-philosophical or 
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anti-pagan turn in the city. Both philosophy and philosophical paganism continued in Alexandria 
for at least another century and a half. She was killed, it seems, because her involvement in an 
Alexandrian political conflict between the patriarch and governor had angered supporters of Cyril. 
Her murder did, however, change the direction of Alexandrian intellectual life. 


Hypatias Porphyrian-influenced cosmology was uniquely well-suited to the city in which she 
lived. Porphyry was, of course, not a Christian, but his conception of a sort of Trinity made up of a 
single divine principle with three aspects present in the same reality and his arguments against the 
utility of sacrifice made a system based on his teaching appealing to Hypatia’s Christian students. 
[Synesius has followed a generally Porphyrian conception though he does here compress the 
procession of the divine mind back into the One. For this view attributed to Porphyry see Damascius, 
Dubitationes et solutions de primis principiis, vol 1.86.9-87.1 (Paris, 1889): Πορφύριον ἐροῦμεν τὴν 
µίαν τῶν πάντων ἀρχὴν εἶναι TOV πατέρα τῆς νοητῆς τριάδος.] With Hypatias murder, the culture 
she had created to join pagan and Christian philosophers in a common, non-confessional, purely 
contemplative philosophical pursuit died with her. Hypatia had trained no heir and had no spouse 
or children who could take over from her. This left a crucial vacuum in Alexandria’s intellectual 
life. Hypatia had overturned the dominance that mathematicians had enjoyed for centuries in 
Alexandria and had done so in a way that was particularly well-suited to the majority Christian city 
in which she taught. 


The years following her death showed that it is always far easier for a great thinker to undermine 
an old intellectual consensus than it is for her to establish a new one. Hypatia had done the former 
on her own but she, like most other great philosophers, needed capable and persuasive successors 
to carry on her work. She had none. 


This meant that Alexandrian intellectual life began to drift in the decades following her murder. 
From the very limited information that we have about them, it seems that the Alexandrian teachers 
that Proclus encountered in the late 420s and early 430s may have taught the Plotinian-Porphyrian 
Platonism that Hypatia established. It is clear, however, that they were of middling quality and not 
terribly inspirational. Unlike Hypatia, they could not compete with the growing influence of the 
Athenian Neoplatonic school, an institution that taught the Iamblichan system and emphasized 
theurgic rituals rather than a purely contemplative path to divine union. The limitations of these 
Alexandrian heirs of Hypatia in fact pushed Proclus, the most gifted philosopher of the fifth century, 
to leave Alexandria and study instead in Athens. More Alexandrian students followed Proclus to 
Athens. As the 430s progressed, these students of Plutarch’s Athenian school began returning to 
Alexandria in order to teach what they had learned in Athens. The Athenian philosophical colonies 
set up by Hierocles in the 430s, Hermeias in the 440s, Ammonius and Asclepiodotus in the 460s and 
470s, and Isidore in the 480s ultimately crowded out any Hypatian-style teachers who remained. 


So why then can we say that Hypatia changed Alexandrian intellectual life? Her teaching 
ended up being a sort of evolutionary dead end. The Alexandrian philosophical culture that came 
to dominate the city for a century and a half and which would later inform both later Byzantine and 
Arab philosophy was not Hypatias. It was instead the product of the Alexandrian students who 
had fled the schools of their home city for Athens. Hypatia did not crate this world, but she does 
represent the missing link whose existence made this later evolution possible. Her success explains 
why those Athenian colonists could be successful in so firmly implanting Iamblichan-influenced 
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philosophy in a majority Christian city. Because of Hypatia, fifth-century Alexandrians already 
knew to look to philosophy for higher level thinking than they found in mathematics. Iamblichans 
then needed only to show Alexandrian students that their philosophical teaching was superior to 
what was already on offer. This was а challenge, but not an impossible one. Had this been tried in the 
early fourth century, however, the Iamblichans would have needed to do two things. Not only would 
they have to show that their philosophy was superior to what was offered already in Alexandria, but 
they would also have to contend with a powerful and entrenched Alexandrian establishment that 
was dominated by mathematicians who did not necessarily accept the premise that philosophers 
offered the highest truth. This was a much higher bar to clear and it is doubtful that the Iamblichans 
would have cleared it. If we turn our focus away from Hypatias death and look instead at her life, 
we can see a largely ignored but deeply important chapter in the history of Alexandrian intellectual 
life. We also can begin to better understand how early Byzantine philosophy too the shape that it 
eventually did. 
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Famous First Words: Pagan Cosmogonies in the Age of Justinian 


The closing of the Neoplatonic Academy in Athens as a result of Justinian’s ban on philosophical 
education and divination (529 A.D.) is one event that stands out as the final victory of Christianity 
against paganism. While it has been argued that paganism was already weakened by then, it is 
still notable that two texts from the reign of Justinian refer to one of the cornerstones of pagan 
philosophy: cosmogonic myths. Damascius, the last leader of the Academy, writes a lengthy treatise 
in which he attempts to solve the metaphysical puzzles of his predecessors and which he concludes 
with an overview of ancient cosmogonies from Greece and the East. Some decades after Justinian’s 
law, John Lydus writes his own book on the history of Roman magistracies, where, quite interestingly, 
he illustrates one of his points with a pagan cosmogony. Throughout this paper, we hope to be able 
to give nuances to the matter of the terminology of Ancient Greek cosmogonies, especially since the 
two authors are, essentially, the terminus of this tradition. 


The fact that Damascius discusses ancient creation myths in his philosophical works is 
definitely not a novelty, not even in the particular direction it takes. He clearly shared Platos opinion 
that the “sons of gods” (i.e. the theologians) were reasonable sources, since they “may be expected 
to know the truth about their own parents" (Tim. 40d) - modern scholars, however, noted that 
this process is “at its worst in the Neoplatonists” (Guthrie 1952: 70). While this is arguably true, we 
cannot fully dismiss Damascius, since he is the only author who gives an organized account of the 
Orphic theogonies (De princ., I.285.1). In the concluding chapters of De princ., he seeks to test his 
theory first by comparing it with “that which is agreed by all to be the most mystical, the Chaldean” 
(De princ., 1.285.2). Unlike his predecessors, he has a more critical approach to this source, since he 
favored the multiplicity - not the unity - of the intelligible (De princ., 1.285.3). To argue his view, he 
points to Egyptian and Phoenician theurgists, all ofwhom mention “a vast generation of gods in the 
intelligible’, while even “the divine Orpheus brings in many gods” (De princ., 1.285.5 - 1.285.13.). 
The theologians’ intuition is what allows Damascius to identify the traditional gods with his more 
abstract (see Betegh 2002: 342 - 343). 


His most impressive departure consists in his description of the One: 


In a certain way, the Ineffable is negative—I say in a certain way not because it is at all 
positive, but because this name or reality is not denial or attribution but complete removal, 
though the removal does not mean that it is not something, since “not something” is 
among things, nor is this removal itself anything at all. If we define the term “Ineffable” 
so that it is not even a term, all that is prior to the One then has such a nature because we 
can have no conception concerning what is beyond the One (De princ. 1.42.1. - 1.42.5). 


Although Plotinus had named the first principle “the One” in order to avoid giving it a 
“semantically significant” designation (Rappe 2000: 209), Damascius takes this enterprise to its 
logical conclusion: the only way to conceptualize it is by means of ἀποφάσις, i.e. by repeatedly 
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denying all lesser realities so as to reach the ultimate principle of reality. However, denial itself is a 
form of discourse, while the Ineffable should be “outside the realm of language” and “not knowable 
in any way” (De princ. 1.15.18 - 1.15.23). 


This is, of course, not the only aspect Damascius considers in his De principiis, which also 
discusses other concepts of Neoplatonism, mostly in contradiction with Proclus. However, he 
willingly limited himself to the very first (and most abstract) elements of the universe, which also 
allowed him to focus on multiple myths over fewer pages. Thus, after his lengthy examination of the 
Chaldean Oracles, Damascius discusses three versions of the Orphic theogony: the one from the 
Rhapsodies and the ones described by Hieronymus (whose identity is otherwise unknown) and the 
Peripatetic Eudemus, respectively. 


The discovery of the Derveni papyrus gives Damascius more credibility by confirming the 
authenticity of several Orphic quotes. This is relevant not only in establishing the relative age of the 
Orphic theogonies, but also in quantifying Damascius’ own faithfulness towards his sources: for 
instance, he takes time to discuss the lexical and semantic difference between Chronos’ “fashioning” 
of the egg and “natural generation” (De princ., 1.112.1 - 1.112.3). Judging by his version of the 
Rhapsodies, it is likely that he didn’t actively modify the other two accounts either. Whenever he 
does intervene, he never fails to delimitate his analysis from the rest of the text, which is helpful in 
reconstructing these lost cosmogonies and his own views on Neoplatonic metaphysics. 


One good example is his account of the second Orphic theogony: in the beginning, there were 
water and matter, from these arises the creator of the cosmic egg, a three-headed winged serpent 
god called Chronos or Heracles (De princ. 1.317.15 - 1.317.23). Damascius adds the Ineffable before 
water and matter (or mud, if we follow Athenagoras’ account, as pointed out in West 1983: 183), 
since any multiple principle had to come after the One. Rudhardt makes a compelling argument 
concerning the possibility that “water and mud” should be interpreted as a single, formless and 
inert primordial element (Rudhardt 1972: 16 - 17). This interpretation is plausible, since it has been 
shown that Hesiod’s own Chaos was not a chasm, but rather a formless and boundless something 
that contrasted with Gaia and her successors (Mondi 1989: 28) -- here, the contrast is between 
water-and-mud and Chronos, who is most definitely not formless. 


He credits Acusilaus (and, curiously, not Hesiod) with establishing Chaos as the primordial 
element “because it is completely unknowable” (De princ. 1.320.10), which might indicate that 
the word Хаос was vague enough to stand for the Ineffable, unlike “water” and “mud”. When he 
discusses the non-Greek cosmogonies, he notes that the Babylonians “seem to have passed over 
the unique principle of all in silence” (De princ. 1.321.1), while the Egyptian philosophers are said 
to have discovered the truth that “the unique principle of the all was celebrated as unknowable 
darkness, and this was invoked three times under this name” (De princ. 1.323.16 - 1.324.2). This 
primordial deity is a non-negative expression of the world of the preexistence (Bickel 1994: 31), and 
thus quite similar to Hesiod’s Chaos. 


As such, despite the many contradictions between the various generations of Neoplatonists 
(who traced their philosophical genealogy in strikingly different ways, as noted by Rappe 2000: 
231) Damascius seems to be aware of the existence of a longer tradition, one that he had to conserve 
in spite of the administrative efforts to put an end to it. Although he and his pupils were protected 
by Chosroes’ treaty with Justinian, one would think that De principiis was the last cosmogonical 
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speculation of the pagan age. Two decades later, a man of the same imperial administration would 
incorporate pagan cosmogonies in his personal musings. 


John Lydus had left his hometown in 511 following an extensive education and headed for 
Constantinople, where he was eventually offered a position on the judicial staff of the eastern 
praetorian prefecture. Although he was fairly prosperous under the patronage of his fellow 
countryman for the following two decades, his fortunes changed during John the Cappadocian’s 
term as eastern praetorian prefect (531 - 541). His new superior implemented a series of reforms that 
favored his own colleagues from the financial staff (Kelly 2005: 431 - 432). Following his disillusion 
with “the works of Fortune against learned men” (De Mag., 3.28.), Lydus starts writing antiquarian 
works in the early 540s, which earns him praise as a man who was prouder of his knowledge than 
his position (De Mag., 3.30). After his retirement in 552, he writes De magistratibus, a defense of the 
traditional prefecture in the guise of a historical treatise. The second book contains the following 
comparison between the fate of the cosmos and that of the oldest magistracy: 


All beings both come into existence and exist in accordance with the nature of the good. 
The beings exist, as they exist, but those coming into existence do not always exist nor exist 
in the same manner but revolve through generation to corruption, then from corruption, 
nature keeping them with itself and bringing them forth again into manifestation in 
accordance with the standards established by the Creator. Reason asserts these principles 
about the original aspect of our government, in which we know that the powerful office of 
the cavalry commander was instituted, as I have said, before any magistracy. Then, when 
it had been wiped away in the course of time, it was transformed into the prefecture, but, 
after the latter had taken over the government, the imperial office was reduced again to 
the need of the cavalry commander and the previously wiped away magistracy emerged 
publicly through another name or rather was brought forth by the nature of public affairs, 
in no respect lacking its very own substantial nature but fortified with greater power and 
the addition of features which formerly it did not have (De Mag., 2.23). 


Whereas Damascius legitimized his ideas by applying them to older theological texts, John 
Lydus uses a mix of his own interpretation of Plato and Aristotle (Maas 1992: 84). Maas considers 
that John Lydus uses some philosophical terminology “that he did not understand very well” to 
create “carefully considered, though eccentric, theory of decline and restoration” (Maas 1992: 75) 
and concludes that he was a Christian with ambiguous ties to Christianity and, most notably, a 


Sunday philosopher who in his writings tried to integrate the formal studies of his youth with his 
own professional experience” (Maas 1992: 97). 


However, if one takes Lydus’ career into consideration, it might seem odd that he quotes a 
cosmogony that openly contradicts Christian dogma by stating that the world was created from 
a pre-existing “amorphous matter” (De Mag., 3.71) without ever referring to Christian literature 
(Kaldellis 2003: 301). This did not go unnoticed by later authors: Photius concludes that “in matters 
of religion he seems to have been an unbeliever. He respects and venerates Hellenic beliefs; he also 
venerates our beliefs, without giving the reader any easy way of deciding whether such veneration 
or hypocritical” (Phot. Bibl. 180). 


Maas considers that Lydus should not be defined as either a Christian or a pagan, but as a man 
who used ideas that “had once characterized an anti-Christian pagan polemic, but that in his hands 
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now were completely devoid of immediate religious association” (Maas 1992: 3). Anthony Kaldellis 
criticizes Maas for assuming that Lydus was an unconventional Christian and dismissing Photius’ 
opinion (Kaldellis 2003: 302). His own arguments against Maas might, however, help us understand 
why Lydus chose that cosmogony. 


For one, the concept of religious dissimulation was not unknown to the people of the time: thus, 
Lydus is to be seen not as someone who “formally accepted the Christian faith’, but as someone who 
“professed it in order to comply with the laws” (Kaldellis 2003: 303). Additionally, the man Lydus 
praises the most in De Magistratibus is Phocas, the praetorian prefect of 532, whose appointment 
was due to “divine providence” (De Mag., 3.72 - 3.76). Phocas, who sympathized with Lydus more 
than the later superiors, was a pagan who had come under suspicion on at least two occasions 
and ultimately committed suicide during Justinian’s purge of 545 - 546 (Kaldellis 2003: 304). It is 
unlikely that John Lydus considered Phocas’ contribution to the construction of the Hagia Sophia to 
be a sign of faith, but rather that he had the same sense of civic duty as other rich pagans, including 
Proclus, whose connection to Lydus is expressed in De Mag., 3.26 and implied by his cosmogony. 


Kaldellis gives convincing arguments as to why Christianity and paganism could not be 
described as “not mutually exclusive” (Maas 1992: 4), but rather as a matter of choice (albeit a 
nuanced one). In the case of Damascius, the reasons are perhaps clearer: he had witnessed the 
wrongdoings of the Christians in Alexandria and was, nevertheless, the leader of last rampart of 
paganism. In writing his cosmogony, he makes an effort to integrate all previous pagan doctrines, 
be they Greek or foreign. Thus, according to Rappe, Damascius’ De principiis is an attempt “to break 
the silence maintained for centuries concerning their mystery religions and to publish their own, 
alternative salvation narratives as part of a concerted effort at a pagan revival” (Rappe 2000: 198). 


His theory of the Ineffable that precedes everything was in itself at odds with the Christian 
dogma (which Damascius neither quotes nor criticizes). The incompatibility between metaphysics 
and human language would put a dent in any attempt to pray to God, who would either be first and 
unknowable, or knowable, but not first. It is, in a sense, impressive that a polytheistic philosopher 
opposes monotheism by denying God’s cosmic primacy while sacrificing philosophical terminology 
and human language by emphasizing their inadequacy. 


John Lydus, on the other hand, was not a victim of Justinian’s anti-pagan policy. Unlike his 
protector, he was never suspected of pagan activity and his career had only reached an impasse due 
to administrative changes in the praetorian prefecture. His works, however, show that he was closer 
to the pagan circles than a Byzantine bureaucrat should have. In addition to his tribute to Phocas, 
Lydus showed his affinity towards the old beliefs by comparing the restoration of the old praetorian 
prefecture to a cosmology that contradicted the official dogma (which he never uses to legitimize 
his views). His scientific neutrality becomes even more doubtful when one takes into account that 
he compares Isis to “our Asclepius" in De Mens., 4.45. 


One point in which scholars (Kaldellis 2003: 313; Maas 1992: 4) agree is that his interest in 
antiquities was his way of resisting the unpleasant realities of the age of Justinian - if anything, 
this is the conscious choice of a man who had witnessed a time of political, cultural and religious 
upheaval. Damascius and Lydus wrote their books in the decades that followed the closing of the 
Academy - the last period in which there was a choice between Christianity and paganism, not only 
on a political level, but also in terms of philosophically defining the birth of the cosmos. 
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Since the aim of my doctoral research is to discover whether the Presocratics had introduced 
any kind of terminology in their cosmogonies, I would like to discuss the lexical implications of 
the two 6" century cosmogonies. A closer look at either of Justinian’s contemporaries will reveal 
traces of Presocratic thought: Lydus’ primordial amorphous matter is reminiscent of Hesiod’s Chaos 
and, possibly, the Orphic mud-and-water. Judging by his interest in antiquities, he would probably 
have been aware of Greek or foreign cosmogonies that postulated such primordial elements. In 
Damascius’ case, one might be tempted to argue that his interpretation was meant to compensate 
for the absence of any terminology in the Presocratic cosmogonies, since he redefines their concepts 
with the proper terms that Neoplatonism could provide. In other words, the Presocratics suffered 
from hypocognition, i.e. the inability to express an idea by means of a single word (Lakoff 2004: 24). 

I would argue against this generalization by pointing out that Damascius still identifies single 
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terms with each other (e.g. Acusilaus’ “Chaos” is roughly equivalent to “the unknowable”). Other 
texts were lacking in counterparts to the Ineffable: such is the case of the Orphic and the Babylonian 
theogonies. Even so, it is debatable whether there was any reason to mention an Ineffable origin in 
these cosmogonies, seeing how Damascius himself knew that it was flawed means of expressing the 


ultimate cause. 


On the other hand, John Lydus argues his position by comparing the evolution of the praetorian 
prefecture to the laws of nature. His method is by no means innovative - it is, in a certain sense, a 
conceptual metaphor, i.e. “the systematic connection between two different conceptual domains, 
one of which acts as the target domain (X), while the other acts as the source domain (Y) within the 
metaphorical mapping. Thus, X is understood as Y, and one conceptual domain is made available 
on a cognitive level with the help of a different field of experience” (Jakel 2003: 24). Lydus explains 
a matter of political bureaucracy through the lens of cosmogony, thus providing an unusual variant 
of the method that may have been fundamental in constructing cosmogonical terminology. 


After studying this final period of Greek paganism, we are faced with a rather complex image. 
Damascius strived to conserve older traditions while refining the interpretations that he had 
inherited; Lydus hid his pagan sympathies until retirement, but his disappointment with the imperial 
administration made him oppose Justinian’s policy in his antiquarian works. Each of these works is 
of immense value to those who want to study the specialized vocabulary of ancient cosmogonies: 
one provides both vital sources and an intriguing reading of metaphysics; the other provides a new 
perspective of the process that may have been the basis of the terminology of cosmogony. 
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Introduction 


The objective of the named round table is to discuss new narrative and documentary evidences, 
as well as archeological findings, which have been discovered during the last years, cartographical, 
numismatic, sigillographic sources, works of art, relating to the Black Sea region in the late medieval 
period. 


One complex of papers is dedicated to problems of international trade and to shifting of sea 
and land routes in the area (A. Tzavara, T.Sinclair and E.Todorova), to economic and political crisis 
of the mid-14" century and its origin (S. Karpov), to finances and taxation of Caffa, the greatest 
Black Sea town in the 15% century (М. Balard). 


Another field, covered by participants, is architecture and archaeology of the Pontic region 
(EKaragianni, A.Milanova, Ju.Mogarychev). 


Cartography of the Black sea in the 13-15" centuries is analyzed by K.Nenov. 


New methodological approaches are equally taken into consideration. A. Nanetti has proposed 
an original showcase of the Black Sea region in the intercontinental network systems (1205-1479). 


The wide range of source material sheds new light on political, economic and cultural life 
of the region as well as considerably enriches and often amends our knowledge about the history 
of neighboring regions, and especially Byzantium, the Eastern Mediterranean, the Caucasus and 
Russia. The round table session intends to develop and encourage interdisciplinary and comparative 
approaches contributing to bridging traditional gap between written sources and material findings. 
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VenetianTana - The Cradle of the 14" Century Crisis 


Tana (modern-day Azov) was the most remote of all the Venetian overseas settlements. It 
was founded in 1320-1330s in the estuary of Don -- a periphery of the Byzantine world where sea 
terminals met the caravan routes running into Asia that were at the time controlled by the Golden 
Horde. Tana, surrounded by territories belonging to nomadic tribes, was subjected to extreme 
danger from its neighbors, not only from the Tatars, Zikhs, Circassians and other peoples, but also 
from the Genoese, who constructed a settlement nearby and became rivals and partners at the same 
time. Initially only earthen ditches and mounds with a wooden palisade protected Venetian Tana. 
A more secure yet fragile safeguard was established through agreements with the local khans and 
emirs. Gradually city walls and a castle were erected, helping to keep Tana safe from unexpected 
assaults, though these edifices were unable to protect the place from attacks of regular armies, like 
that of Timur in 1395 or of the Ottomans in 1475. Tana had been completely destructed several 
times, but it was repeatedly reconstructed from the ashes. The Venetians themselves regarded their 
sojourn in the region as a very dangerous enterprise and stated that it was “on the edge of the earth, 
in the mouth of our enemies” («ad confinia mundi et in faucibus inimicorum nostrorum»). 


What drove the Venetians far from their homeland to the steppe, to its unexpected and often 
lethal dangers? Above all they were motivated by its potentially fabulous commercial profits, the 
lucrative acquisition of slaves sought after in Western Europe and in Mamluk Egypt, and scarce 
goods, including salmon, caviar, furs and spices. Secondly, the establsihment of Tana carried the 
military, political and strategic interests of the maritime republic, as it was located in a place where 
valuable information on the situation in the East could be collected. And, due to the Ottoman 
expansion, this information became more and more valuable. 


In 1343 a conflict arose in Tana that opposed “the Latins” against the Golden Horde, initiating 
a long war between the maritime republics and the Tatars, which consequently became the starting 
point of the global crisis of the mid 14% century. This conflict had disastrous economic and social 
effects and was supplemented by the most ferocious plague ever known. International trade in this 
region ceased to exist for a while and later, in the 1360s, changed its focus towards local products, 
away from the luxury goods that predominated earlier. A rather inconspicuous and apparently 
domestic accident in Tana in 1343 gave birth to these great disasters. Let us try to trace the origin of 
this accident based on available sources. 


The Tatar officials and the Venetian merchants regularly acknowledged violations in paying 
trade taxes, the kommerkioi, established in the agreements between Venice and the Khans in 1333 
and 1342. This created a potential danger of conflict of which the Senate was aware. The problem 
was discussed on information from reports by Venetian ambassadors to the Khan in July 1343, 
on the eve of the departure of a fleet of Venetian trade galleys to Tana. At this time the Senate 
adopted a resolution demanding that every Venetian in Tana make an oath to the Venetian consul 
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in Tana to duly pay taxes to Tatar customers. Severe penalties were introduced against violators. 
However, perhaps this was a belated measure as the growing mutual distrust had already created 
the grounds for a sudden outbreak at any moment. And not by chance the conflict that occurred in 
Tana in September 1343 was called in the Senate official deliberations as a «casus inopinatus». It was 
unexpected and produced disastrous results. 


What happened in Tana is described with varying degrees of detail and reliability by Venetian, 
Genoese, Byzantine and other historians and chroniclers. Perhaps the most complete narrative is 
contained in the chronicle of the Swiss Franciscan friar Johann von Winterthur, who evidently took 
his information from a witness or from his own written records. 


The chronicler affirms that a rich and powerful pagan furiously beat a noble Venetian with his 
fist or a whip. The name of the offender was Hoja Omar, “Choacaamar” in Venetian transcription. 
Scholars believe that he was either a khan's vicegerent, a daruga (М.С. Safargaliev), or a customs 
officer (V.L. Myts). When the Venetian Andreolo Civrano found a chance to avenge the insult, 
he along with other Venetians attacked the house of the Tartar and killed him and his domestics. 
Fearing Tatar attacks on Tana, the Venetians offered the Genoese to work together with the intention 
of returning to the Tatars their property and the bodies of persons killed in order to avoid reprisals 
from the “pagans? However, the Genoese turned down this offer and, taking advantage of this 
opportunity, attacked the Tatars, seizing as much of their property as possible. They then escaped 
on their ships and sailed away. Meanwhile the Tatars, gathered in a large number, demanded that 
the Venetians render to them the killers and when their request was refused, they attacked the 
Venetians, killing 60 people. The Venetians with the help of local Greeks had in turn tied a battle, 
killing, as a chronicler wrote, 2000 pagans. The description clearly shows an anti-Genoese sentiment 
on the part of the author. Perhaps the informer belonged to the Venetian camp and thus distorted 
the truth concerning the rapid evacuation of the Genoese trading station. The significant losses of 
the Genoese in Tana contradicts their reported behavior, although unauthorized actions by some 
Genoese merchants and ship owners carried out to the detriment of the interests and security of the 
Genoese trading station in Tana cannot be excluded. 


The Venetian chronicles of Enrico Dandolo (mid-XIVth century) and of Antonio Morosini 
(early XVth century) make small clarifications to this story. In particular, they point out that those 
Venetians who arrived aboard galleys had rushed to the ships leaving behind their goods and 
suffering losses. The same applies to some Genoese, who equally suffered damages. Some of them 
were able to escape to Venetian galleys. Perhaps the Venetians could have lost more people, but due 
to the Senate provisions adopted before the departure of Venetian commercial fleet to Romania 
they had avoided the worse. The Senate then demanded that the patrons of the galleys not go ashore 
in order to be ready to sail at any moment. The Venetian merchant fleet traditionally arrived to 
Tana in September and synchronized its arrival with the appearance of trade caravans from the 
East to conduct intermediary trade. According to the Venetian chroniclers Pietro Giustinian and 
Antonio Morosini, 10 Venetian galleys were in Tana captained by Nicolò Belegno. According to the 
deliberations of the Senate, a fleet of 7 auctioned galleys and 2 galleys equipped by the Venetian 
commune itself were sent to Tana from Venice on July 22, 1343. Some private ships could join the 
convoy. By November 22, 1343 all these ships had returned to Venice and the deliberations of the 
Senate state that they had suffered significant damage. Notwithstanding the events, the merchants 
and patrons started a dispute concerning the payment of freight for the returned cargoes. The 
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commander of the fleet, Nicolo Belegno, was an experienced captain, who had driven fleets from 
Venice to the Black Sea ports even before 1333. Being the captain in 1343, Belegno may have tried 
to stop the outbreak of the conflict and ordered the execution of a captured marauder. On his return 
to Venice he had to answer for that in the court. 


The Venetian historians, the Chancellor of Crete Lorenzo Monaci (1375-1429) and Pseudo- 
Zancaruolo (mid-XVth century), place the blame for the incident exclusively on the Tatar who 
slapped a representative of the Civrano family and was consequently killed by sword on the spot. 
A well-informed Florentine chronicler Giovanni Villani adds that during this confrontation other 
“Latin” merchants also suffered, including Florentines. Sixty Western European merchants were 
taken in Tatar captivity, where they spent more than two years. The Venetian losses, according to his 
estimate, equaled more than 300 thousand florins, and that of the Genoese - 350 thousand. Later, in 
1360, the Senate assessed the direct registered losses of the merchants from the incident in Tana at 
166,215 ducats. In addition, we have to consider damages to the lost immovable property. 


The unique material contained in the fund Grazie of the Great Council of Venice indirectly 
confirms the high figures of the damages borne by individual merchants. Special judges in a claims 
commission fixed cases of losses and accepted petitions of citizens, mainly of merchants. Here are 
some examples: Graziano Navagero was robbed 400 ducats and lost 2,000 ducats in Tana from the 
attacks of “Saracens”. The owner of a merchant ship Lorenzo Morosini purchased in Tana skins and 
sturgeon for 3000 ducats and lost the whole cargo in the conflict. All goods of the Viadro family 
company were also lost in Tana. The merchant Zanino Boldù invested in the trade with Tana his 
entire fortune (as it seemed profitable and attractive), but lost everything during the uprising. To 
compensate for the losses of this father (he had 5 children) the Venetian authorities allowed him to 
exploit one old galley belonging to the state and suspended rentage for 5 years. A similar decision 
of a preferential loan of a galley was made, also with respect to the damage endured, to Luca Marin, 
father of 4 children and a former patron of galleys. As recorded, he had suffered first from damages 
in Flanders and then moved to Tana, seeking better fortune, to meet even greater trouble there. The 
Venetian Republic often took into account the gravity of the damages suffered by its merchants in 
Tana and when it could it provided help through indirect measures, such as release from fines and 
penalties or by assigning income-bringing positions for a limited period. However, the Republic did 
not provide any direct compensation or credit to the victims. 


The well-informed Byzantine historian and Emperor John VI Kantakouzenos does not 
contradict the descriptions presented by the cited Western European writers. He says that a 
Venetian had quarreled with a “Scythian” (a Tatar) and that their clash ended in homicide. The 
Tatars retaliated for their tribesman and the Latins for their compatriot, which consequently 
provoked fighting among all of them; many of the Latins were killed, while Tatars, he affirms, fell 
in a double quantity. After this all the Latins rushed onto their ships, while the “Scythians” could 
not, because they were not knowledgeable in the art of navigation. Instead, they besieged Caffa, a 
fortress, built by the Genoese at the seaside of “Scythia” The siege lasted for 2 years to no avail and 
there were significant losses among the inhabitants of the city. Despite the weakness of the city walls 
(their construction was not completed), the defenders fought bravely and the Genoese spent a lot of 
money on mercenaries and suffered significant losses. 
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Another Byzantine erudite Nicephoros Gregoras misplaced the episode and inserted it into 
his discourse about the foundation of Caffa and the growing arrogance of the Genoese. One of the 
Latins, according to Gregoras, offended a “Scythian” at a marketplace. The Tatar hit the offender with 
a whip and was immediately hacked to death by him with a sword. A great confusion (θόρυβος) 
ensued. The head of the “Scythians” (the Khan) was filled with anger and considered the incident 
to be a violation of his sovereign rights. He demanded that the Latins leave the city, which they 
refused to do and with insults sent the Khan’s ambassador back. In response, the Khan besieged 
the city (Caffa) and unsuccessfully fought the war, because the Genoese had fortified the town and 
supplied it from sea. In addition, they organized a maritime blockade and destabilized the trade of 
grain, thus causing a lack of bread in the Tatar-dominated coastal areas, where they also captured 
slaves. The besiegers became besieged. As a result, Gregoras explained the motives of the conflict, 
but confounded the events in Tana with the siege of Caffa that followed the Tana incident. 


Not only the Venetians in Tana bore heavy damages. Those who performed voyages through 
the territory of the Golden Horde and used previously safe trade routes equally suffered from 
robberies and many were captured. One of them, a nobleman Nicoletto Dolfin, later reported that 
he was seized long away from Tana. All his goods, including wares belonging to other people, were 
robbed; he was left in one shirt, tied up and cast into jail, where he was kept naked in a closed room. 
The merchant suffered from food deprivation. At a great risk to his life, he managed to escape 
and reach some compatriots. He was obliged to make a loan of 12 lire of grossi to payout those 
who helped him escape and to disburse his travel back to Venice. Upon his return, he asked the 
Venetian authorities for a compensation, taking into account his father’s services to the Republic, 
and demanded to be granted some trade privileges. After many legal proceedings, he received such 
privileges, but did not have time to make use of t. 


The Christian merchants expelled from Tana found their refuge behind the walls of Caffa, that 
endured a three-year siege. The provisioning of the city by ships helped to save the fortress from 
capture, but not from the pandemic of the plague, which rapidly spread from the Black Sea shores 
all over Europe with unprecedented human losses. 


Still, not the entire property of the Venetians had been lost, despite the fact that all the “Saracens 
and Tartars living in Tana” had participated in the hostilities against the settlement. Merchant galleys 
staying on the roads managed to take on board some goods of the Venetians and other Latins and 
brought them to Venice. Some merchants with their goods were transported to Constantinople 
and remained there. At the beginning of 1344 the Senate decided to send 2 galleys to support trade 
in Romania and to bring goods from there. All this demonstrates the importance the Venetians 
ascribed to the trade with Tana and their remaining hope of one day resuming their profitable 
viagium, with the desire «ire ad Tanam vel in Romaniam», despite the fact that, as the document 
says, “via Tane expiraverit propter casum occursum”. 


Venice was slowly drawn into a crisis. It steadily gathered information about the true state of 
affairs. One of the couriers, carrying a message about the incident, was killed on his way. On October 
25, 1343 the Senate, based on the obtained information, appointed a commission to study the incident. 
This commission was instructed to analyze all the particularities of the incident and in a weeks time to 
provide a written proposal to the Senate. It became clear that during the riots in Tana some Venetians 
took (and possibly robbed) property from the neighboring “Saracens”. Learning of this the Senate 
passed a special deliberation requiring the Venetians concerned to denounce in written form what 
property they had of others and how it came into their hands within 8 days after the announcement 
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of this decree by public heralds. The government sought to achieve a reconciliation with the Khan and 
was eager to return the property seized from the Tatars during the conflict. The deliberation of the 
Senate in 1349 summed up the value of the confiscated goods in the hands of the Venetians. It equaled 
to 3700 ducats, but it was only a small fraction of what they really lost. 


In November 1343, when the involvement of certain Venetians in the excesses that took place 
in Tana became clear, the Senate formed a special commission of the highest magistrates of the 
Republic to investigate the case and to arrest the culpable in the murderers, allowing the use of 
torture during the inquest. The Grand Council created a special judicial board of three members 
to conduct the inquiry, noting that ordinary judges could not carry out this investigation due to 
branched family ties among the patricians, which included suspects in the excesses in Tana. 


Later, when the investigation was closing, the Grand Council noted that had the rules of 
excluding relatives been strictly applied, then almost no one could have been a member of the court. 
Consequently, the Senate decided to exclude from the board only the nearest relatives of the accused 
or those involved in transactions with them: fathers, sons and brothers. But even then relatives of 
two of the three judges appointed by the Great Council were co-involved in the transactions with the 
accused Nicoletto Civrano. Despite this the auditors were allowed to carry out the process, because it 
was not possible to find patricians not involved in the transactions with the accused in the Tana cases. 
So great was the commercial integration of the Venetian patricians in the commerce with Tana. 


The proceeding dragged on slowly and the Senate had repeatedly extended the work of the 
board of judges. Finally, on March 30, 1344 the Senate brought charges in the murders of the 
“Saracens” in their own houses in Tana against Petraca Contarini, Marino Soranzo and against two 
sansers: Andrea from Parma and Abraham from Cremona, and a servant of Graziano Zorzi named 
Moramus. The accused were not present in Venice, but the strong evidence of their guilt incited 
public criers to encourage them and their lawyers to appear in court in Venice within 8-days time. 
All this was done in the search for a speedy reconciliation with the Khan, which had been achieved 
first by the Genoese and later by the Venetians in 1347. 


The direct effects of the outbreak of the conflict with the Golden Horde had been very painful 
for the maritime republics and for all of Europe. Italy and the Byzantine Empire had began to feel the 
shortage of bread and salted fish imported from the Black Sea, an important dietary element. The 
prices for spices and silk had quickly doubled and the value of slaves considerably augmented, which 
was important manpower, especially considering the human loss due to the plague. The increased 
difficulties of exporting goods also brought detrimental consequences. The established links between 
the Venetian settlements through the markets of the Volga-Caspian region with Persia, Central Asia, 
India and China, which passed through Tana and Caffa, were broken. As a result, the navigation of 
Venetian merchant galleys to Tana was interrupted for five years, while at the same time the pope 
imposed severe bans prohibiting trade with Alexandria, which made the crisis even more noticeable. 
The first thing that the Venetians undertook was to soften the papal restrictions and to conclude an 
agreement with the Mamluk sultan permitting Venetian trade in his dominions. This was, however, 
only a partial indemnification. But while Venice managed to find at least some kind of compensatory 
mechanism, in Byzantium the crisis intensified the political instability, the shortages of vital goods and 
brought further altercations with the Italian maritime republics. 


Clashes in a market place in a seemingly peripheral area caused global instability. And this is 
why this example is relevant. 
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Finances et fiscalité à Caffa au XV? siècle! 


Pendant plus de soixante ans (1280-1345), Caffa, la grande colonie génoise sur les còtes de 
Crimée, a été la plaque tournante du commerce international, le débouché des routes mongoles 
de la soie et des épices, le relais par excellence entre les terres russes et mongoles et l'Occident, le 
poste de commandement de tous les comptoirs que les Génois avaient réussi à créer en mer Noire 
lors de la première moitié du XIV? siécle?. La ville, devenue l'une des plus grandes agglomérations 
des régions pontiques, avec au moins une dizaine de milliers d'habitants à la fin du ХГУ siècle’, en 
avait tiré une grande prospérité qu’attestent aussi bien les actes notariés instrumentés in situ que le 
montant des taxes douaniéres perques par les autorités du lieu. 


Lessor commercial de Caffa reposait sur la libre circulation des navires dans les Détroits 
(Dardanelles et Bosphore) et des marchands occidentaux sur les routes mongoles, aboutissant à 
Tana à lest, ou à Trébizonde au sud de la mer Noire. Lhorizon des hommes d'affaires sassombrit dans 
la seconde moitié du ХГУ siècle, avec l'avènement en Chine de la dynastie des Ming, hostile à tout 
contact avec létranger, et surtout avec la progression des Ottomans qui menacent Constantinople 
aux lendemains de la défaite des croisés à Nicopolis et finalement sen emparent le 29 mai 1453. 
Cet événement majeur de l'histoire orientale et méme mondiale a naturellement des conséquences 
sur le sort des colonies pontiques de Génes et sur Caffa en particulier. Les flux commerciaux entre 
l'Occident et la mer Noire sont entravés parla domination turque sur les Détroits, le tribut imposé à 
Caffa par les Ottomans ainsi que les dépenses occasionnées par l'armement des navires et lentretien 
des fortifications grevent le budget du comptoir, alors que ses ressources s’affaissent. Il sagit donc 
de voir les conséquences de la prise de Constantinople sur les finances et la fiscalité de Caffa, au 
moment oü le Banco di San Giorgio, association des créanciers de la Commune de Génes, se voit 
concéder la gestion des colonies pontiques. 


Nous disposons pour ce faire des registres comptables de la Massaria (Trésorerie) de Caffa, 
conservés en une série discontinue et souvent désordonnée, à la suite des destructions provoquées 
par le bombardement de Génes en 1684 par la flotte de Louis XIV*. Les employés préposés à la 
réorganisation des archives dans les années suivantes ont souvent mélangé en un méme registre 





l Une première esquisse de cette étude a été publiée en 1993 dans le Bulletin de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France: 
M. BALARD, « Notes sur la fiscalité génoise à Caffa au XV° siécle », p. 224-241. 


2 GI BRATIANU, Recherches sur le commerce génois dans la mer Noire au XIIF siécle, Paris 1929 ; ID., La mer Noire. Des 
origines à la conquête ottomane, Munich 1969 ; M. BALARD, La Romanie génoise (XIF - début du XV” siècle), 2 vol. Rome-Génes 
1978, BEFAR n? 235 ; ID. La mer Noire et la Romanie génoise, Londres, Varirorum Reprints 1989. 


5 Discussion sur l'effectif de la population dans M. MALOWIST, Kaffa-kolonia genuenska na Krymie i problem wschodni 
w latach 1453-1475 (avec résumé en français), Varsovie 1947, р. IV ; M. BALARD - С. VEINSTEIN, « Continuité ou changement 
dun paysage urbain ? Caffa génoise et ottomane », dans M. BALARD, La mer Noire et la Romanie génoise, op. cit., n° XII, p. 82-83 
et 94-95; A. PONOMAREV, « Territoriya o nacelenie genueskoi Kaffi po dannim buchgalterskoi knigi - massarii kaznatcheistva za 
1381-1382 gg » , dans S. KARPOV (éd.), Prichernomorie у Srednie Veka, t.4, Saint-Petersbourg, 2000, p. 317-443. 


4 Archives d'État de Gênes (abrégé A.S.G.), San Giorgio, Caffa Massaria, registres n° 1224 a 1262.. 
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des cahiers appartenant a des années différentes, parfois éloignées les unes des autres’. Le premier 
dentre eux, pour le XV° siècle, va du 9 juillet 1410 au 19 mai 1412. La série sinterrompt de 1412 
a 1420, puis de 1426 a 1441, de 1443 a 1446, enfin de 1448 a 1454 pour ne retrouver une certaine 
régularité que de 1455 à 1473, les derniers registres de l'administration génoise ayant sans doute 
disparu dans la tourmente de la conquéte ottomane deux ans plus tard. Mais les années représentées 
ne le sont pas toujours de manière continue. Certains registres peuvent correspondre à une année 
fiscale complète ; d’autres, en revanche, ne comportent que des cahiers arrachés à des registres 
aujourd hui disparus et portant sur des années échelonnées tout au long du siècle. Il nest donc pas 
toujours aisé dobtenir des informations sur la totalité du budget de la colonie génoise ni sur les 
diverses taxes qui l'alimentent et qui constituent l'essentiel des ressources caffiotes. 


Celles-ci se présentent sous le nom de gabelles ou introytus et sont mises aux enchères soit chaque 
année pour les plus importantes, soit pour une période de plusieurs années pour les plus modestes. 
Un article de la Massaria de 1420 indique la procedure suivief. Le consul Manfredo Sauli, assisté 
des trésoriers et des quatre membres de l'Officium Monete, met aux enchères, par l'intermédiaire du 
crieur public et en présence de nombreux habitants, citoyens et bourgeois, la gabelle sur les courtages 
(gabella censarie) qui est adjugée à Andrea de Octovegio, le plus enchérisseur, pour la somme de 771 
sommi, soit 155.742 aspres, payables par quart, tous les trois mois. Quatre Génois se portent garants de 
l'adjudicataire qui, pour enchérir, a au préalable déposé un sommo (barre d'argent équivalant au début 
du XV° siècle à 202 aspres, la monnaie de Caffa). De fait, dans la comptabilité en partie double, tenue 
par les trésoriers de l'administration, se retrouve généralement au debet du bénéficiaire et au recepimus 
du compte Commune ou de l'introytus gabellarum le versement trimestriel du bénéficiaire". 


Parmi les gabelles levées à Caffa, comme d’ailleurs dans les autres comptoirs génois d'Orient, 
les comerchia fournissent les plus importants revenus àla Commune. On peut y voir l'équivalent des 
carati, la principale taxe douanière génoise’, et surtout l'héritage du kommerkion byzantin frappant 
l'importation, l'exportation et la circulation des marchandises et la vente sur les marchés’. Institué 
en 1316 par l'Officium Gazarie de Génes, soucieux de promouvoir la reconstruction du comptoir, 
aprés qu'il ait été ravagé par les troupes mongoles, ce comerchium a subi des augmentations et une 
diversification au cours des ХГУ et XV° siècles : d'abord fixé à un taux de 0,5%, il est porté en 1351 
à 1% de la valeur des marchandises, tant à l'entrée quà la sortie, se dénomme comerchium magnum 
en 1411, date ой est instauré un comerchium parvum au taux de 1,5%, qui passe à 1,696 aprés 1453, à 
la suite d'une augmentation partielle (salsa) décidée parle Banco di San Giorgio. Ce dernier, à court 
d'argent, institue deux nouveaux comerchia : une gabelle de 1% affermée pour la première fois en 
1455 et une autre de 0,2596 affermée en 1457. Toutefois, à partir de 1469, le Banco unifie ces diverses 
taxes en adjugeant les quatre comerchia à un seul acheteur, ce qui en porte le taux à 3,8596, que lon 
comparera aux 5,4396, taux de base des carati maris perçus à Gênes au début du ХУ“ siècle!°. Malgré 
ces augmentations successives, le régime douanier de Caffa demeure plus favorable aux affaires que 
celui de la métropole. 





A titre dexemple, le registre n? 1228 contient 13 cahiers répartis de 1420 à 1473. 

ASG Caffa Massaria n? 590/1229 (année 1420), f. 4r. 

Sur le détail de ces procédurres, cf. D. GIOFFRE, Liber institutionum cabellarum veterum, Milan 1967, p. IX-XXII. 
J. DAY, Les douanes de Génes 1376-1377, 2 vol., Paris 1963, t.1, p. XII. 

H. ANTONIADIS - BIBICOU, Recherches sur les douanes à Byzance, Paris 1963, p. 97-155. 


© © ча п 


10 Н. SIEVEKING, »Le finanze genovesi nel Medioevo e la Casa di San Giorgio », dans Atti della Societa ligure di Storia patria 
(abrégé ASLi), t. ХХХУ, 1-2 (1905-1906), р. 166-167 et J. DAY, Les douanes de Gênes, op. cit., t. 1, р. XII. 
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Mais il faut tenir compte d’autres taxes pesant sur le trafic : la cabella ponderis et scalitici, 
instituée par le Banco di San Giorgio en 1455, succède à l'introytus pontis et ponderis Caffe qui 
frappait au XIV' siècle la pesée des marchandises chargées ou déchargées sur les quais du рогі". 
S’y ajoutent une cabella salse, au taux de 4%, qui apparait pour la première fois en 1441, une cabella 
censarie, taxe sur les courtages, au taux d’un aspre et demi par sommo de transaction, soit environ 
0,74%. La taxe est due pour chaque vente, effectuée avec ou sans l'intervention d'un courtier, de 
sorte que le montant de l’adjudication est un indice minimal de l'évolution des affaires, puisque 
l'adjudicataire espérait percevoir un montant supérieur de 25 a 50 % pour couvrir ses frais et lui 
procurer quelque bénéfice". 


Cet ensemble de taxes douaniéres fournit toutefois des revenus inférieurs aux taxes sur la 
consommation, en particulier les gabelles sur le vin qui sont d'un gros profit pour l'administration 
coloniale : introytus de 1,596 par metreta (mesure de capacité correspondant à 95 litres selon 
un auteur, à 159 selon un autre”), cabella de 11% sur la vente du vin, augmentée en 1456 par le 
Banco d'une gabelle de 0,5 aspre par metreta, puis d'un aspre supplémentaire en 1462", et d'une 
stazia vini, petite taxe sur la jauge du vin, soit au total cinq prélévements différents qui frappent 
la commercialisation du vin et constituent la plus grosse part des recettes sur la consommation. 
S'y ajoutent la cabella jhegatarie granorum et la cabella jhegatarie erbarum. Le mot jhegataria 
est sans aucun doute dorigine mongole. Le statut de Caffa de 1449 précise les tarifs à percevoir 
sur les charrettes apportant blé, orge et millet à Caffa ou sur la vente de ces produits au bazar 
de la ville : de 6 aspres pour les céréales à un demi aspre pour les amandes et caroubes, tandis 
que les légumes et les fruits ne paient qu'un aspre ou un demi, selon la capacité des charrettes.!. 
De méme origine mongole apparaissent deux taxes sur la vente des tissus, l’introytus tamoge 
parve, frappant la vente des camelots et des toiles de chanvre, et l'introytus tamoge magne celle 
des velours, des camocats et des bocassins. Les autorités génoises ont aussi créé des taxes sur les 
cuirs (cabella sive appaltus coreorum), sur la soie (officium ponderis septe), sur les draps (cabella 
pannorum) et sur le bétail (cabella bestiaminum). Les approvisionnements venus par terre et par 
mer sont frappés de droits particuliers : la cabella victualium campanie et la cabella victualium maris. 
On ne saurait oublier que Caffa joue un róle essentiel dans lexportation des esclaves pontiques vers 
l'Occident ou vers l'Égypte mamelouke : l'instauration d'une cabella capitum februarii et d'une cabella 
capitum iunii est là pour nous le rappeler, sans que l'on puisse, dans létat actuel des connaissances, 
distinguer l'une de l'autre : est-ce, comme à Gênes! la distinction entre une taxe sur la vente des 
esclaves et une autre sur leur possession ? La petite différence entre leurs montants respectifs est 
loin déquivaloir à celle des deux taxes génoises, qui va de un à quatre. 


Laddition de tous ces revenus permet-elle à l'administration génoise de Caffa de subvenir à 
ses besoins financiers ? En fait, il nen est rien. Dès la fin du ХГУ siècle, lorsque les trois premiers 
registres de la Massaria révelent le budget approximatif de la colonie, son déficit est structurel : la 





И М. BALARD, La Romanie génoise, cit. t. 1, p. 409-410 et 429-430. 
12 Méme remarque chez J. HEERS, Gênes au ХҮ siècle. Activité économique et problémes sociaux, Psris 1961, p. 126. 


13 p ROCCA, Pesi e misure antiche di Genova e del Genovesato, Génes 1871, р. 108 (95 1.) et D. GIOFFRÈ, Liber institutionum, 
сі, p. XXIII (159 |.) 


14 ASG, Са а Massaria n° 239, f. 14v ; n° 1242, Ё 39r. 
15 А. VIGNA, « Codice diplomatico delle colonie tauro-liguri », dans ASLi, t. VII/2, (1881), p. 647-649. 
16 М. BALARD, La Romanie génoise, op. cit., t. 2, p. 613 et 629. 
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guerre contre Dobrotitch, dynaste en Dobroudja (1374-1375), la participation de Caffa a la guerre 
de Chioggia contre Venise, puis le conflit contre les Tatars de Solgat entrainent de lourdes dépenses 
militaires et obérent les ressources de la colonie. Elle est vite contrainte de recourir a des expédients : 
emprunts gagés sur les revenus de telle ou telle gabelle, nouvelles taxes et aliénation a de riches 
particuliers de revenus publics, telles sont les méthodes auxquelles recourt l'administration caffiote 
pour se procurer de l'argent frais en créant des parts d'une dette publique qui, au fil des ans, ne fait que 
saccroitre. En 1398, les ambassadeurs de la colonie criméenne, envoyés en métropole, demandent 
au doge que les dépenses militaires soient limitées et quaucune nouvelle ressource ne puisse étre 
attribuée aux créanciers de l'État, car « créer des luoghi (parts de la dette) de la Commune auxquels 
lon attribue des revenus, cest étouffer l'État et soumettre les habitants à de nouvelles gabelles »”. 


La situation financière de Caffa reste soumise aux mêmes contraintes au cours du XV? siècle, 
d'autant plus qu'aux dépenses ordinaires s'ajoutent de lourdes charges de défense (armement de 
galéres, achats d'armes, restauration des fortifications) et surtout, aprés 1453 le versement d'un 
tribut annuel payé aux Ottomans. Celui-ci passe de 246.350 aspres en 1457 à 333.146 aspres en 


1469 1470 1471 1472 1473 


1473, selon le baréme suivant : 


Tribut versé aux Turcs 














1460 1461 1462 1463 1464 1465 1466 1407 1468 


Comment l'administration génoise peut-elle faire face a ces charges ? Peut-elle se satisfaire de 


1459 





l'ensemble des gabelles ? Le tableau de leur montant fait apparaître d'importantes ressources en 1410, 
sélevant a plus de deux millions Фазргез, mais un net fléchissement a partir des années 1426 pour 
atteindre un minimum en 1446 avec 673.224 aspres, soit moins du tiers des rentrées de l'année 1410: 





17 С. ROSSI, « Gli statuti della Liguria », dans ASLi, t. 14 (1882), р. 105. 
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Montant des gabelles de Caffa au XVe S. 











On ne sétonnera donc pas que leffondrement du produit fiscal ait incité les autorités génoises 
a confier la gestion de Caffa au Banco di San Giorgio, jugé seul capable de redresser la situation. 
De fait, bien que lon ne connaisse pas les effets immédiats de cette prise de possession, dès 1456 
le montant total des gabelles se relève à plus d'un million et demi d'aspres, sans doute en raison 
de l'augmentation du taux du comerchium parvum et de la création d'un nouveau comerchium, au 
taux de 1%, de la cabella ponderis et scaliatici, tous deux prélevés pour la première fois еп 1455 et 
de la gabelle dun demi aspre par metreta de vin, créée en 1456. Mais pendant dix ans, le montant 
des gabelles fléchit de nouveau et il faut attendre la fin des années 1460 pour qu’un relèvement se 
constate, dù essentiellement aux années de répit que connait Caffa entre 1463 et 1473, les Ottomans 
étant alors occupés par la guerre vénéto-turque en mer Egée et par le conflit entre la Porte et le 
seigneur du Mouton Blanc, Ouzoum Hassan". La plupart des taxes frappant l'activité commerciale 
connaissent ainsi une embellie dans les dernières années de la domination génoise, comme lattestent 
les graphiques du comerchium parvum et de la cabella ponderis et scaliatici. De mème le montant des 
taxes sur la consommation se relève, grâce à l'augmentation des taux, ce qui pourrait expliquer les 
troubles de la population caffiote, réduite en nombre par suite du départ de beaucoup de Ligures, 
mais plus durement assujettie au paiement des taxes sur les produits de première nécessité. 


l'examen de l'évolution de quelques gabelles fait ressortir le contraste entre les taxes douanières dont 
le produit baisse régulièrement, et les taxes sur la consommation, beaucoup plus stables. La vente aux 
enchères du comerchium magnum atteint son maximum en 1410, avec un montant de 462.782 aspres ; 
en 1468, dernière année avant la fusion des quatre comerchia, la vente ne rapporte plus que 182.013 
aspres, soit à peine 40% du montant initial. Le comerchium parvum, vendu 379.760 aspres en 1411 ne 
produit plus que 238.562 aspres en 1471, soit 62% du montant initial. Seule la cabella ponderis et scalitici 
demeure à peu pres stable entre 1455 et 1473, avec des valeurs fluctuant autour de 10.000 aspres par an”. 





18 E, BABINGER, Mahomet II le Conquérant et son temps (1432-1481), Paris 1954, р. 272-361. 
19 Cf les histogrammes correspondants dans M. BALARD, « Notes sur la fiscalité », op. cit., p. 227-228. 
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Les taxes sur la consommation ne varient guère d’une année a autre, ayant méme tendance a augmenter 
dans les dernières années de la domination génoise. Par exemple la cabella victualium campanie, après 
un fléchissement entre 1460 et 1468, retrouve aprés 1470 les valeurs les plus hautes des trente derniéres 
années, de méme que la cabella ihegatarie granorum qui atteint une somme de 236.592 aspres en 1472, à 
comparer avec un produit de 23.000 aspres en 1457, et la cabella victualium maris, vendue 156.500 aspres 
en 1473, mais seulement 84.394 aspres en 1442”. Les gabelles sur les approvisionnements atteignent 
donc leur rapport maximum dans les dernières années de l'administration génoise, accroissant ainsi le 
coùt de la vie et, par conséquent, la rancoeur des administrés envers les autorités de Caffa. 


Les difficultés financières de la colonie peuvent étre illustrées par le rendement déclinant des 
taxes sur les esclaves. Caffa, pendant près de deux siècles, a été l'un des marchés les plus importants 
de la traite”. De la partaient des Tatars, des Zygues, des Lazes, des Circassiens, soit vers les grandes 
métropoles d'Occident, soit vers Egypte mamelouke où ils venaient renforcer les corps d'armée de 
la Bahriyya?. Le témoignage еп 1420 d'Emanuel Piloti dénonçant le rôle funeste des Génois dans la 
traite, rappelle que ce sont plus de 2.000 âmes qui prennent chaque année la route du Саше à partir 
de la Crimée”. De fait, en 1411, la cabella capitum februarii est adjugée à Raffael Salvaygo pour un 
montant de 475 sommi, soit 95.950 aspres”. Le montant des enchères, augmenté denviron 25% 
pour les frais et le bénéfice du collecteur, est un indice de l'importance de la traite, soit une valeur 
d'environ 120.000 aspres à cette date. Le taux étant de 41 aspres par tête”, ce sont au minimum 2900 
esclaves qui ont été taxés, un chiffre proche de celui que rapportait Piloti. Au cours du XV' siécle, les 
montants des deux gabelles sur les esclaves, celle de février et celle de juin, toutes deux affermées, 
baissent par paliers : 65.044 aspres pour la gabelle de février en 1442, 41.000 en 1456, 19.100 en 
1459 et 20.100 en 1471, date à laquelle il nest plus question de la cabella capitum iunii, peut-étre 
réunie à la précédente sous la simple appellation de cabella capitum. Ces chiffres, augmentés de 2596 
pour le profit de l'adjudicataire, signifieraient que la traite ne concernerait plus que 1980 « tétes » 
en 1442, 1250 en 1456, environ 600 en 1471-1472. Il sagit là d'un effondrement d'un commerce 
extrêmement prospère au ХГУ siècle et qui, de plus, échappe progressivement aux Génois, pour 
passer aux mains de négociants grecs et sarrasins qui transportent les esclaves vers les ports turcs 
d'Anatolie, dont le rôle de relais pour les esclaves-soldats emmenés vers l'Égypte devient essentiel”. 


Pour essayer de surmonter le déficit structurel de leur budget, les autorités génoises de СаНа 
ont recours à des expédients : d'une part créer une nouvelle taxe, dite salsa, en fait une hausse du taux 
des taxes existantes. Instituée en 1455, puisquelle est qualifiée à cette date de nuper imposita”, elle 
rapporte 123.624 aspres lors de sa création, est renouvelée chaque année, mais son produit se réduit à 
56.207 aspres en 1471 et remonte à 76.000 en 147353, D'autre part, imposer des emprunts forcés, tels 





20 Ibidem, p. 233-234. 


21 M. BALARD, La Romanie génoise, op. cit., t. 2, p. 785-833 ; ID., « Esclavage en Crimée et sources fiscales génoises au XV° 
siècle », dans H. BRESC (éd.), Figures de lesclave au Moyen Age et dans le monde moderne, Paris 1996, р. 77-87 ; A. STELLO, « La 
traite d'esclaves en mer Noire (première moitié du XV” siècle) », dans F. P. GUILLEN - S. TRABELSI, Les Esclavages en Méditerranée. 
Espaces et dynamiques économiques, Madrid 2012, p. 171-180. 


22 Sur la traite vers l'Égypte, cf. J. LOISEAU, Les Mamelouks, Paris 2014, p. 25-56. 

23 Е, PILOTI, Traité sur le passage en Terre Sainte, éd. H. DOPP, Louvain-Paris 1958, р. 54. 
24 ASG, Caffa Massaria n° 1227, f. 209r. 

25 M. BALARD, « Esclavage en Crimée », op. cit., p. 79. 

26 J. LOISEAU, Les Mamelouks, op. cit., p. 43-56. 

27 ASG Caffa Massaria, n° 1237, f. 80v. 

28 ASG Caffa Massaria, n? 1237, Ё 80v ; n° 1260, f. 126v et 90v. 
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celui de 1412 auquel participe le célébre Nicola Notaras”, ou celui de 1455 imposé aux Arméniens 
(75.546 aspres), aux Grecs (31.070 aspres) et aux Juifs (29.950 aspres)”. En de nombreuses occasions, 
les autorités de Caffa sont ainsi contraintes de créer des parts (luoghi) de la dette publique et d'affecter 
à celle-ci les revenus de certaines gabelles pour en payer les intérêts’!. Une administration spécialisée 
est créée pour gérer la dette publique, dont l'accroissement, au fil des ans, impose l'instauration de 
nouvelles gabelles ou la hausse (salsa) du taux des gabelles anciennes. Un engrenage sans issue, qui 


x 


profite à l'élite génoise, mais dresse la plus grande partie de la population contre les autorités. 


Moins intéressé par l'affermage des taxes sur la traite que par la gestion de la dette publique, un 
milieu restreint de fermiers senrichitainsi en se faisantadjugerla perception des comerchia et des taxes 
sur la consommation, tout en entretenant des liens étroits avec les responsables de l'administration 
caffiote. Dans ce milieu ne figure aucun Oriental, a lexception de quatre individualités qui nont pas 
joué un rôle majeur dans la gestion financière de la colonie. Trois Grecs, Anthonius Tatoli, Vaxillis 
de Janachi et Christofforus Narice obtiennent l'adjudication pour un an ou deux, l'un de l'introytus 
ponderis et scaliatici, l'autre de l'Hôtel des monnaies (la Zecca), le troisième de la gabelle du vin 
de Cembalo (Balaklava), tandis que le Juif Cochos se rend acquéreur en 1471 de la Zecca, mais se 
retrouve débiteur de 21.341 aspres à la fin de sa gestion”. A ces exceptions pres, il est clair que toute 
la vie financière de la colonie se trouve aux mains des grandes familles génoises. 


Ses représentants s illustrent en effet comme adjudicataires des gabelles. Les exemples pourraient 
étre multipliés. Entre 1459 et 1465, Andrea Fatinanti domine la perception des gabelles pesant sur le 
vin. Entre 1457 et 1470 Babilano Adorno s'intéresse aux taxes sur les approvisionnements venus par 
terre ou par mer et a la perception des droits sur le vin a La Copa. Paolo de Roistropis monopolise la 
perception des gabelles de 0,25% et de 1% entre 1463 et 1468 et Andrea Zaccaria celle de la tamoga 
parva de 1462 à 1471. A còté de ces individualités se distinguent quelques groupes familiaux : 
les de Gaspe représentés par Antonio (1455-56), Domenico (1466-1471), Giuliano (1457-1472), 
Lorenzo (1458-1471) et Lodisio (1446-1458), qui passent de la perception d'une gabelle à une autre ; 
les Fieschi avec Luchino, Innocenzo, Teodoro et surtout Giuliano qui, entre 1456 et 1473, est le 
plus gros traitant de Caffa, ayant investi prés de deux millions d'aspres dans l'affermage de diverses 
gabelles. On citera encore six Spinola, trois Doria, trois Grimaldi, trois Adorno, tous des habitués 
des enchères, alternant la perception des gabelles avec des responsabilités politiques”. 


Ces aspects des finances et de la fiscalité de Caffa sont tout a fait comparables a ceux de la 
métropole génoise. Indigence financière des autorités, mais richesse de quelques élites marchandes, 
recours constant à des expédients et gonflement de la dette publique, création de nouvelles 
gabelles ou hausse du taux des plus anciennes, telles sont les caractéristiques d’un budget en déficit 
structurel. Mais si, en métropole, le mécontentement de ceux qui paient peut étre canalisé, à Caffa, 
majoritairement peuplée d'Arméniens, de Grecs, de Juifs et de Mongols, la lourdeur des taxes s'ajoute 
aux tensions ethniques et religieuses, créant une situation explosive, dont profitent les Ottomans en 
1475 pour semparer de la ville en quelques jours. 





29 M. BALARD, « The Greeks of Crimea under Genoese Rule in the XIVth and XVth centuries », dans Dumbarton Oaks Pa- 
pers, t. 49 (1995), p. 30. 


30 Ibidem, р. 30 


31 Lemprunt de 1458 a ainsi rapporté 226.236 aspres, dont 114.114 payés par les Arméniens : cf. Caffa Massaria n° 1228, f. 
259r et 263v. 


32 ASG, Caffa Massaria n° 1240, Ё 38r et 118r ; n? 1241, Ё 18v ; n° 1240, Ё 171r ; n? 1260, Ё 126v ; n? 1259, Ё 102r ; 
n? 1241, f. 118r ; n? 1247, f. 52v. 


33 Sur ces clans, voir M. BALARD, « Notes sur la fiscalité génoise », op. cit., p. 237-238. 
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The Influence of Constantinople in the Ecclesiastical Architecture 
on the Coastal Line of the Black Sea (13-15 C.) 


The role of Constantinople in the ecclesiastical architecture both in and outside of the 
byzantine empire has often been pointed out. In all the byzantine world as well as in the areas under 
its radiation a series of monuments has been preserved in which the influence of the architecture 
of the capital, its typological and morphological characteristics are distinguished and recognizable. 
The existed medieval monuments indicate that in the Black Sea area there were activated building 
workshops which had direct relationship with the capital, including builders who were originated 
from Constantinople, or were extremely familiar with the Constantinopolitan architectural and 
artistic trends. 


The closest to the Constantinopolitan architecture is the case of Mesemvria (mod. Nessebar), 
where some very important monuments of byzantine style are preserved influenced by the nearby 
capital. In terms of typology, the monuments of the period preserve a variety of types (three aisled 
timber-roofed basilica (St. Stefan or New Metropolis), single-space church (St. Paraskevi and St. 
Theodore), single domed church (Archangels) but mainly, the most preferable type of the era: cross 
in square, of the composite four-columned type (St. Aleitourgetos, Pantokrator). Especially in St. 
John Aleitourgetos, one can easily follow the Constantinopolitan planning forms of a tripartite 
sanctuary developed in the eastern part of the central square, defined by the necessary three apses 
and by a characteristic pair of piers. 


The churches display considerable similarities in the sector of masonries and morphological 
characteristics which all recall the art of the capital. They are all built with the opus mixtum technique 
which is one of the two dominant techniques found in Constantinople even from the early Christian 
era (e.g. in big part of the Theodosian walls) and mainly in the monuments of the middle and late 
byzantine period. In this case, the walls of the churches are built with zones of ashlar stone blocks, 
alternating with multiple courses of bricks. 


The facades of the monuments of Mesemvria also recall the impression given by the 
Constantinopolitan ones since they are articulated with blind arches and niches. Especially in the 
apse, the narrow and tall blind arches are modulated in two zones, as in many middle and late 
byzantine monuments of the capital (Lips Monastery, Zeyrek Camii, Pammakaristos chapel, Chora 
chapel etc.) 


In the general system of the exterior arcading, one can also highlight the fact that the pilaster 
strips between the blind arches in the exterior of the churches, do not correspond to the structural 
system within the building, which is a characteristic found in some of the early Paleologan churches 
of Constantinople. 


Furthermore, the monuments of the Paleologan period in Mesemvria become extremely 
colorful with the alternation of white ashlar with red bricks in the vaults as well as with the extended 
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use of bricks incorporated in ways which form a variety of ceramoplastic patterns in the tympana 
of the blind arches. In comparison with other monuments of the byzantine world, in Mesemvria’s 
churches, following the example of the capital, the ceramoplastic decoration includes patterns 
found in Constantinopolitan monuments, and covers the arched part and not the whole vertical 
tympanum of the blind niches. 


To the north of the Black Sea, in the Crimean Peninsula, the influences of the byzantine 
Constantinopolitan architecture are traced in Cherson (mod. Sevastopol), which never stopped 
having direct relationship with the capital. Among the numerous monuments, Jakobson excavated 
three churches built in the byzantine type of the simple four columned cross in square (nos 9, 6, 21). 
Although the churches have not been preserved in big height, the excavational data lead in their 
dating to the middle byzantine period. 


Some kilometers to the east of Cherson, at the edge of the Crimean peninsula, in Cimmerian 
Bosporus city (mod. Kerch), there has been preserved one of the most important medieval monuments 
of the Black Sea area, St. John, where the byzantine architecture of the capital in reflected both in the 
type as well as in the morphological characteristics. The church has been extensively restored at the 
‘90s and has been dated by scholars in two periods: 8^ and 14" c. It consists a typical byzantine cross 
in square of simple, four-columned type, where the sanctuary coincides with the eastern part of the 
square. The interesting characteristic here is the height of the monument, which is extremely big, 
due to the fact that the four columns support piers on which the central dome rises, a characteristic 
found in Northern Balkan (Serbian)- Russian architecture. As a result, in the exterior of the church 
the arms of the cross with the dome in the centre are highly protruded whereas the four bays in the 
corners are covered in a much lower level, by pitched roofs. 


The exterior of the monument repeats, like the Constantinopolitan and Mesemvrian 
monuments, the opus mixtum technique with the alternation of zones with stones and bricks, 
whereas the whole surface is fully articulated with successive blind arches and niches in zones. 
What one has to highlight here though is the construction of the arches of the niches only with 
bricks, unlike the Constantinopolitan practice where in the arches of the blind niches one can see 
an alternation of bricks and stones. Moreover, another peculiar characteristic is also the articulation 
of surfaces in the upper parts of all sides of the exterior of the arms of the crosses, a characteristic 
that is not familiar to the byzantine architecture of Constantinople. 


To the south coast of Euxeinus Pontus, in Trebizond, even from the middle byzantine period 
there have been erected ecclesiastical monuments repeating architectural types of the capital, mainly 
the cross in square type, in many variations. But one can undoubtedly recognize that maybe the 
Trabezuntine architecture is the less close to the capital, since it incorporates local characteristics and 
influences mainly from the close-by Georgian and Armenian architecture. The Constantinopolitan 
trends are mainly focused on the use of opus sectile floors, of columns, capitals and bases coming 
from the quarries of the capital. 


Among the most important monuments, one can focus on the church of St Sophia in Trebizond, 
which was built on a local variation of the cross in square where the bays in the corners are elongated 
and porches are annexed to the north and south aisles. 


The extended use of stone in all the monuments of the city and the very characteristic relief 
decoration preserved in the surfaces of the porches of Hagia Sophia, as well as in t dome drums 
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of St. Philip and St. Eugenios are characteristics of the mountainous architecture of Asia Minor, 
influenced by the Armenian and Georgian architecture. On the other hand, the existence of bricks 
in structural points of the masonries, such as in the tympanum of the dome recall the byzantine 
tradition of the capital. 


Based on the testimony of the medieval monuments of 13" to 15% с. one can conclude that 
they are very often taking mixed characteristics which are defined by the local architectural trends, 
the building materials that is available (stone or bricks), decorative principles and motives. In any 
cases though, the influence of the capital is visible and can be identified both in the typological 
solutions given in the monuments, but also in the configuration of their facades, in the masonries, 
as well as in the decorative motives. 
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La sculpture architecturale de la côte bulgare de la mer Noire 
entre l'Est et l'Ouest aux XIII-XV" siècles 


Ce texte est basé sur les résultats préliminaires d’un projet franco-bulgare qui étudie la sculpture 
architecturale byzantine de la côte bulgare de la mer Noire du ГУ au XV’ siècle et auquel participent 
également B. Bavant, C. Vanderheyde et M. Vaklinova. Pour cette raison, le présent texte se propose 
de cerner l'état des échanges dans cette zone entre le ХИТ et le ХУ? siècle par l'étude des sculptures 
préservées dans les musées et sur les sites du littoral entre les villes de Kavarna au nord et d'Ahtopol 
au sud. 


Durant le Moyen âge, la côte occidentale de la mer Noire a toujours été partagée entre plus d'un 
agent politique. Pendant le haut Moyen âge et jusqu'à la fin X° s., l'Empire byzantin et le Royaume 
bulgare ont rivalisé pour la domination de la région. À partir du début du ХІ s., les Nomades tardifs 
devinrent aussi acteurs, d’abord par leurs ravages puis par leur installation - les Petchénègues et 
les Ouzes les premiers, et après le ХП s. et d'une manière plus décisive, les Coumans. A partir du 
XIII s., parmi les forces qui se disputaient l'influence sur le territoire, les ressources et les hommes 
de cette région pontique se suivent les Tatars, et d’une manière plus prononcée au siècle suivant 
les Occidentaux (Vénitiens, Génois et de façon transitoire les Francs du conte Amédée de Savoie). 
Les rivalités maritimes entre Vénitiens et Génois impliquèrent d’autres états balkaniques (surtout 
le Royaume de Serbie et la principauté valaque) et différents souverains indépendants ou semi- 
indépendants. Ce milieu à pluralité ethnique, culturelle et religieuse se greffa sur une société déjà 
hétérogène constituée essentiellement de Bulgares, de Grecs et dorientaux, principalement des 
Syriens et des Arméniens. Cest ainsi que la còte occidentale de la Mer Noire représente aux ХПГ- 
ХУ s. un carrefour où se rencontrèrent une fois de plus l'Est et l'Ouest. 


Jusqu'à present, les chercheurs se sont intéressés surtout aux conséquences politiques, 
économiques et plus rarement demographiques de la présence ou simplement du passage des éléments 
étrangers évoqués. Elles ont été étudiées sur la base des textes essentiellement — chroniques, actes des 
archives occidentales, cartes. Peut-on diversifier ce fond documentaire en interrogeant des données 
issues d'horizons autres que celui de l'histoire traditionnelle des textes et découvrir ainsi un autre 
visage du passé? Lon pense d’abord aux données du terrain. Dans ce sens le matériel numismatique 
et sigillographique a été le premier a être interprété puisqu'il reflète directement les aspects politiques 
et économiques principalement traités dans la littérature scientifique existante. Or, les données des 
objets dart et de l'architecture auxquelles on ne pose pas de questions historiques proprement dites 
restent largement inexploitées. Lorsquelles sont étudiées, il est de règle d’utiliser nos connaissances 
sur les événements et les processus historiques tirés d'autres sources pour expliquer certains traits ou 
particularités de la production artistique et artisanale. Peut-on inverser la démarche ? Cette question 
est le moteur méthodologique qui a généré la présente étude : elle se propose donc de tester la possibilité 
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d'approcher les problèmes historiques en partant de l'analyse de l'art, en loccurrence de la sculpture 
architecturale. Ses créations, peuvent-elles produire des informations nouvelles qui pourraient 
confirmer, élargir ou questionner nos connaissances sur histoire de la côte occidentale de la mer 
Noire, et en particulier notre savoir sur les contacts entre l'Est et l'Ouest dans le bouillonnement des 
changements dynamiques et contrastés des ХШ-ХУ" siècles? Cest en effet en intégrant l'archéologie et 
l'histoire de l'art à l'histoire politique et économique de la mer Noire quon aspire ici, pour tendre vers 
une appréhension plus compléte ou nuancée de la complexité des rapports entre l'Orient et l'Occident 
et des problémes de leur continuité et discontinuité par rapport aux périodes précédentes. Aussi, 
les piéces sculptées ne feront-elles pas lobjet d'une étude artistique stricto sensu. Cest l'information 
historique quelles véhiculent qui sera questionnée systématiquement à la recherche d'indices des 
rapports entre les différents acteurs, anciens et nouveaux, politiques et économiques, qui étaient 
présents sur le pourtour occidental de la mer Noire. 


D'une maniére générale, la sculpture médiévale de la région est peu connue et demeure en 
grande partie non-publiée. Dans loptique de la problématique évoquée ci-dessus, l'exégèse de 
ce riche matériel inexploité demande de procéder d'abord à la recension des pièces sculptées en 
rapport avec l'architecture, détablir les centres de leur provenance et leur répartition par catégorie 
et par iconographie. Il sera ensuite instructif de comparer ces observations avec la situation durant 
les époques antérieures (la période protobyzantine et la période mésobyzantine) afin de saisir les 
modifications et de les expliquer. 


La plus riche collection de sculptures architecturales du littoral bulgare nous vient dela période 
protobyzantine. Mais des ateliers locaux semblent avoir encore fonctionné aussi tardivement qu'aux 
XVI-XVIII siècles ottomans, à en croire les nouvelles interprétations des reliefs de Kaliakra. Le 
plus grand lot de sculptures recensées de la période tardobyzantine qui nous occupe ici provient 
de la ville de Messembria (Nessebar). Un nombre important dentre elles est encore sur place, 
ornant les églises depuis le ХПГ- ХГУ" s. En ordre quantitatif décroissant, Messembria est suivie 
par Sozopol. Trois autres sites ne fournissent que des piéces isolées : Varna (1 console, 2 clés d'arcs, 
1 plaque), Kavarna (2 blocs avec reliefs de chevaliers-guerriers, 1 corniche et 1 icóne du Christ en 
relief) et Primorsko dans la région d'Urdoviza (1 plaque avec chevalier). Cette répartition révéle 
de considérables modifications par rapport à la haute période byzantine : en téte de cette liste 
venait alors incontestablement la cité de Varna avec laquelle seule Messembria pouvait rivaliser. 
Mais à leurs cótés, on trouve d'importantes églises décorées de sculptures pratiquement tout le long 
de la côte : il suffit de citer Dionysopoli (Baléik), Marcianopolis (Devnja), Anchialos (Pomorie), 
Naulochus ou Templum Iovi (Obzor), Byala, Sozopol et dans une moindre mesure Akré (Kaliakra) 
et Agathopolis. Une première et trés importante réduction de cette liste intervient entre le УП? et 
le ХП“ siecle, lorsque Sozopol et Messembria finirent par être les seuls endroits où on continuait à 
enjoliver les édifices religieux avec un décor plastique coüteux et prestigieux. La superposition des 
cartes des distributions géographique et chronologique des monuments met en évidence la place de 
prédilection occupée de manière constante par de la ville de Messembria parmi tous les sites connus 
du littoral pontique occidental en matiére de production sculpturale. 


En ce qui concerne la distribution par catégories, une étude statistique du matériel permet de 
constater que les divers chapiteaux confectionnés en plus grand nombre à lépoque protobyzantine 
furent destitués de la premiére place par les éléments de la structure du templon à lépoque 
mésobyzantine, pour céder a leur tour leur place aux XIII-XIV" s. aux consoles et corbeaux. Cette 
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évolution révèle les profonds changements survenus à l'époque paléologue dans le concept méme de 
décor architectural, avec les soins particuliers apportés à lembellissement des façades contrairement 
à la tradition byzantine où le décor était concentré à l'intérieur des églises. 


À cette évolution de la répartition géographique et fonctionnelle s'ajoute un changement dans 
les sources d'inspiration ayant influencé cette pratique décorative dans la zone étudiée. L'analyse 
ponctuelle des formes, du répertoire et des techniques d'exécution de l'énorme fond de sculptures 
médiévales, comptant en tout environ 600 piéces pour toutes les périodes, permet de faire quelques 
observations quant à leurs affinités avec la sculpture d'autres régions et den déduire les principaux 
facteurs d'impact qui évoluent eux aussi. Durant la haute époque toute la production est fortement 
redevable à la capitale impériale aussi bien en ce qui concerneles importations des marbres, que le 
travail sur place des ateliers constantinopolitains itinérants et les imitations locales plus au moins 
habiles. Aux IX* et X* s., l'influence byzantine reste dominante avec l'apport de l'école de Veliki Preslav, 
comme [оп peut le déduire des piéces de Sozopol, des piliers à incrustation de Karaach-Teke à Varna 
ou des blocs grossièrement taillés de la forteresse bulgare de Bailcik. La restauration du pouvoir 
byzantin pour une longue période durant les ΧΙ et ΧΙΙ s. semble avoir eu un effet niveleur, et la 
sculpture suit entiérement les tendances d'alors à Byzance comme le confirme les piéces conservées 
à Sozopol et Messembria. L'icóne monumentale du Christ Evergetis de Messembria et celle du 
Christ Pantocrator de Kavarna datant du XII°-XIII° s. inaugurent la dernière phase de l'évolution 
de la sculpture par une fidélité à l'héritage mésobyzantin. Leur stylistique et leur iconographie 
révèlent l'intérét grandissant pour les représentations humaines d'actualité en ce moment à Byzance. 
Cependant, au XIV‘ siècle suivant, la sculpture sen éloigne de sa tradition byzantine et souvre a des 
idées plastiques bien différentes. En quoi consistent-elles et comment traduisent-elles les rapports 
entre l'Orient et l'Occident ? 


Cest également à Messembria que revient la place d'honneur au sein de ce mouvement 
innovateur. L'un des traits originaux caractérisant l'architecture des églises construites dans la ville 
aux XIII et XIV? s. est la rangée de consoles qui agrémentent le départ des petits arcs purement 
décoratifs dans les parties supérieures des murs. Ils peuvent prendre la forme de tores simplement 
moulurés (les Saints- Archanges, le Christ Pantocrator, Sainte-Paraskévi, etc,) ou être ornés de divers 
motifs sculptés (palmettes, feuilles d'acanthe, griffons, lions, agneaux, colombes sirènes, croix, 
masques, fleurs de lys) exécutés dans un haut ou moyen relief (Saint-Jean Alitourgitos, collection 
du musée). Cette pratique qui est trés en vogue à Messembria était peut-étre répandue à Varna, ou 
l'on ne connait malheureusement pas bien l'architecture de cette période. Toutefois, l'église fouillée 
de Saint-Georges fournit trois exemples similaires : une console d'angle avec griffons affrontés, et 
deux clés d'arcs avec croix et rosace en haut relief. De Sozopol proviennent deux consoles seulement 
moulurées et une décorée. 


Il sagit d'une toute nouvelle conception de mise en valeur des extérieurs des églises dans cette 
région, et elle refléte trés vraisemblablement les influences de l'Occident. D'une part, ce sont des 
influences indirectes ressenties dans le principe général de procéder à une décoration des facades, 
contrairement à Byzance ot elle est traditionnellement réservée aux intérieurs. Pour mettre en ceuvre 
cette nouvelle conception, on a également recours au décor céramoplastique rendu par l'infini jeu 
ornemental des combinaisons de briques, de ronds et de tréfles coloriés et vernissés. Cet aspect fort 
pittoresque est poussée à lextréme à Nessebar, oü parfois (le Christ Pantocrator ou le Saint-Jean 
Alitourgitos) la variété est telle que chaque mur diffère des autres, entrainant le regard dans une 
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infinité ornementale conforme à l'esprit de arabesque et niant ainsi toute uniformité. D'autre part, ce 
sont des influences directes visibles à travers la manière d'articuler les façades au moyen de courts arcs 
reliant une frise de consoles qui s'apparente à l'architecture romane italienne, et illustre léloignement 
des ateliers de Messembria des plus fortes traditions byzantines suivies jusqu'alors en faveur de ces 
modèles occidentaux répandus également, par l'intermédiaire de la Dalmatie, en Serbie. 


Il est bien connu que contrairement à l'Occident et au Caucase, la sculpture des façades па jamais 
été développée sur les monuments religieux byzantins. La mise en valeur des extérieurs déglises par 
des frises et des plaques a connu une distribution limitée dans le temps (entre le X° et le XII s. et fut 
ensuite abandonnée) et dans l'espace (essentiellement la Grèce, Constantinople nétant pas touché par 
cet engouement. La capitale continue à renier cette sculpture extérieure même à l'époque paléologue 
qui nous occupe ici, ce qui nétait pas le cas d'autres centres byzantins majeurs où la décoration plastique 
en pierre fleurit sur les murs extérieurs. Et presque partout son apparition sexplique par l'influence de 
traditions artistiques non-byzantines. Cest le cas des arcs sculptés avec scènes bibliques du portail à 
Paregoretissa a Arta, qui présente l'unique évidence d'influence directe du roman tardif occidental de 
la région d’Apulie, ou bien celui de la Sainte-Sophie de Trébizonde qui reflète les idées décoratives du 
Caucase et de l'Anatolie seldjoukide. Quelques exemples de Mistra (Peribleptos, Pantnassa) apparaissent 
dans le contexte du patronage et de l'héraldique francs. Ces cas isolés confirment l'apparition du décor 
sculpté sur les façades comme un phénomène étranger à la sculpture paléologue de la capitale mais 
non inconnu de l'espace byzantin périphérique où il est introduit par l'action de facteurs étrangers. 
Je crois que cest également le cas des consoles de Messembria et de Varna qui semblent traduire les 
influences occidentales véhiculées par les colonies vénitiennes et génoises relativement nombreuses qui 
sy installèrent. Il est instructif de rappeler qu'avec l'accord de 1347 entre la République de Saint-Marc 
et le Royaume de Tarnovo, sétablit à Varna le premier consulat occidental et les Vénitiens reçurent le 
droit d'acquérir des biens immobiliers dans la ville et d'y construire des églises et des loges. Peu après, 
il en fut de même avec les Génois à Messembria. Lenvironnement « occidental » dans les deux cités, 
comme un peu partout dans les ports du littoral occidental, donna l'impulsion nécessaire à l'émergence 
d’un riche décor sculpté des façades et à sa plasticité stylistique. En effet, ces phénomènes étaient un 
héritage de l'Antiquité qui aurait pu se prolonger n'importe où en pays méditerranéen. Il avait fleurit 
sur les façades jusqu'au УГ 5. à Constantinople pour se déplacer ensuite sur les parois intérieures et 
se faire oublier, à tel point quon considérera le décor sculpté abondant des façades comme étranger à 
la tradition byzantine. Son émersion sporadique des débris de l'art antique, si cher aux Byzantins, ne 
devint possible à l'époque paléologue qu'aux seuls endroits attestant du patronage ou de la présence des 
Occidentaux, et non pas grâce à une renaissance endogène des phénomènes latents dans la tradition 
byzantine méme. Les exemples des ХП“ et ХГУ siècles du littoral bulgare confirment d'une manière 
convaincante cette observation. 


Parallèlement à ces déviations de la stricte ligne byzantine, un groupe de pièces liées à 
l'aménagement de la barrière du sanctuaire - petits chapiteaux, colonnettes, piliers et plaques 
provenant de Sozopol et de Messembria, l'arcosolium ou encadrement d’icöne avec Archange de 
Messembria, les icônes monumentales en relief du Christ de Messembria et de Kavarna, illustrent 
la vigueur de la tradition sculpturale byzantine toujours d'actualité dans cette région qui ne coupa 
jamais ses relations très proches avec Constantinople à cause de la proximité et la facilité des contacts 
avec la capitale impériale par voie maritime et du passage fréquent sous autorité impériale des 
villes méridionales (Messembria, qui était aussi un apanage des Paléologues au XIV‘ s., Anchialos, 
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Sozopol, Urdoviza, Agathopol). On peut noter que l'influence de l'Orient byzantin est évidente 
essentiellement dans le décor des installations liturgiques liées au rituel orthodoxe (le templon) et a 
la vénération orthodoxe des icònes. 


La production sculptée du littoral occidental па pas échappé au courant artistique venant de 
l'Orient non-byzantin. Trois reliefs avec chevaliers portent bien les traces d'une inspiration extérieure 
et étrangère aux Balkans et à l'Europe. Ce sont les deux blocs encastrés autrefois dans l'enceinte de 
Kaliarka. Sur le premier sont représentés deux guerriers a cheval engagés dans une bataille. Le second 
présente le vainqueur en marche triomphale. Une plaque trouvée à proximité Ф Urdoviza présente un 
autre chevalier dans une marche tranquille et non armé. А ce groupe thématique s’ajoute un relief de 
provenance incertaine du Nord-Est bulgare figurant un chevalier triomphant, les mains levées trés 
haut. La plaque avec un serpent de Varna peut y étre rattachée par son style et sa composition. Tous 
ces pièces sont exécutées grossièrement dans une pierre locale et sont un apax dans Part plastique 
de la région. Leur datation est controversée - entre le XIII" et le ХІХ“ s. La plupart des chercheurs 
acceptent leur attribution médiévale. Il nous paraît certain que le motif du guerrier et du triomphe 
du vainqueur est du plus pur style sassanide. La question est de savoir comment il apparaît dans le 
contexte de l'art pontique. Je n'ai pas à ce jour de réponse satisfaisante. Lhypothése la plus répandue 
pour les reliefs de Kaliakra est celle des Seldjoukides comme médiateurs, finalement remplacés par 
les Ottomans puisquon tend a rejeter la version Фипе présence seldjoukide dans la Dobroudja. 
Or, l'encastrement de reliefs était pratiqué a grande échelle notamment dans les forteresses et les 
auberges du Sultanat seldjoukide. La technique de méplat utilisée pour les sculptures de Kaliakra 
peut étre retrouvée un peu partout en Anatolie et en Mésopotamie du Nord. A titre d’analogies 
les plus proches de nos sculptures, on peut citer les animaux sculptés sur les murs de Cardak-Han 
en 1230, un aigle bicéphale du Musée de Konya de 1221, des reliefs de Van, Adana, Ankara. Le 
serpent a queue nouée sur elle-méme est aussi un sujet banal dans la sculpture seldjoukide. Le 
corps écailleux du reptile comme dans notre cas peut être trouvé sur des blocs du début du XIII 
5. au Musée de Konya ou encastrés dans la citadelle dAlep. Les Seldjoukides de Rim restent très 
marqués par le monde iranien dont ils ont assimilé de nombreux éléments artistiques. Laristocratie 
seldjoukide établie dans les villes d’Asie Mineure et a Constantinople se comporte plus en Iraniens 
quen Turcs et intégre parfois les plus hauts rangs de la classe dirigeante byzantine. Mais le médium 
précis du courant iranisant perceptible à travers la sculpture reste à découvrir. 


Lémancipation du dictat artistique de la capitale est un point commun a toutes les régions du 
monde byzantin a l'époque paléologue, et ceci a plus forte raison dans le domaine de la sculpture. 
Il est intéressant de constater que l’architecture et la peinture religieuses resterent bien plus fidéles 
à la tradition byzantine. La raison en est que le monde byzantin rejette « l'utilité » théologique 
de la sculpture. Les messages didactiques et dogmatiques de la foi chrétienne sont transmis 
principalement par la peinture religieuse et les textes. De ce fait, la sculpture a développé une plus 
forte «perméabilité » aux influences étrangères, même à celles venant d'un Occident « schismatique » 
qui incitent à des expérimentations très réussies sur le décor des façades, et à celles d’un Orient 
islamisé qui fait revivre d'anciens themes de l’art iranien sans jamais perdre de vue les tendances 
pionnières élaborées dans les ateliers de la capitale byzantine. 
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Крымские пещерные монастыри ХШ-ХУ вв. 


Крымские пещерные монастыри относятся к группе архитектурно-археологических 
памятников, известных как «пещерные города» Горного Юго-Западного Крыма. Это Бакла, 
Чуфут-кале, Успенский монастырь, Тепе-кермен, Кыз-кермен, Качи-кальон, Чилтер-коба, 
Мангуп, Эски-кермен, Чилтер-мармара, Шулдан, Инкерман. «Пещерные города» различны 
по своим размерам, статусу (крепости, города, села, монастыри), историческим судьбам, 
но их объединяет одна особенность - наличие, наряду с остатками наземных построек, 
вырубленных в материковой скале помещений. 


Уже к концу ХҮШ в. в историографии сформировались две противоположные 
традиции, прошедшие через всю дальнейшую историю изучения искусственных пещер: 
первая связывает создание пещерных помещений с каким-либо из народов, живших в 
Таврике; другая приписывает их беглым византийским монахам. 


В 1877г. В.Г. Васильевский, на основании одного из сюжетов Жития Стефана Нового, 
пришел к заключению, что в иконоборческий период Крым занимал иконопочитательскую 
позицию и сюда иммигрировали бежавшие от преследований монахи-иконодулы. 


IO. A. Кулаковский вработе «Прошлое Тавриды», вразвитиегипотезы В.Г. Васильевского, 
выдвинул предположение, что крымские пещерные монастыри были созданы в ҮШ - ІХ 
вв. бежавшими сюда иконопочитателями. Правда, никаких материалов, датирующихся 
ранее XII - XIII вв. в пещерных монастырях OH не обнаружил, но все же писал: «но начало 
пещерножительства можно все-таки отнести к эпохе иконоборчества. Основанием для 
такого предположения является сходство в типе между крымскими сооружениями и в 
Южной Италии и Сицилии». 


Поначалу члены Таврического общества истории, археологии и этнографии (бывшая 
Таврическая ученая архивная комиссия) единогласно заявили, что «пещерные города» «к 
иконоборческой смуте ... не имеют отношения» и датируются не ранее ХІ в. Но позднее, 
вероятно под воздействием авторитета В. Г. Васильевского и Ю. A. Кулаковского, эту 
гипотезу, уже оформившуюся в концепцию, поддержали С. П. Шестаков, А. А. Васильев, а 
еще позже А. Л. Якобсон, Е. В. Веймарн, О. И. Домбровский, И. А. Баранов и другие. 


Ю.М. Могаричевым, совместно с А.Г. Герценым, был сделан вывод: иконопочитатель- 
ская ориентация таврических светских и церковных властей, а в связи с этим и создание 
пещерных монастырей на полуострове беглыми византийскими иконодулами - историо- 
графический миф. Аргументация следующая: изучение письменных источников приводит 
к выводу об отсутствии надежных сведений о пребывании в Крыму значительного коли- 
чества беглых иконопочитателей. Напротив, они указывают на то, что епархии Таврики 
прочно стояли на проправительственных позициях, а монастырская жизнь даже в нача- 
ле ІХ в. только зарождалась. Создание скальных монастырей происходило не гонимыми 
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и скрывающимися людьми. Архитектурные остатки, данные эпиграфики, выявленный 
археологический материал говорят о поздней дате их основания (не ранее X - XIII вв.). 
Большинство пещерных монастырей расположены в границах бывшего княжества Феодоро 
(XIV - XV вв.) и группируются на поселениях (или вокруг них), которые появляются или 
возобновляется в XIV - XV BB., реже в XIII - XIV BB. 


Большинство современных специалистов по раннесредневековой истории иархеологии 
Таврики, в той или иной степени, поддержали «иконоборческую» гипотезу, дополнив ее 
новыми аргументами. 


На данный момент в Крыму выявлено более 60 скальных церквей. Они встречаются 
двух видов: 1) входящие в комплексы пещерных монастырей; 2) приходские. К сожалению, 
современный уровень изученности памятников скальной архитектуры не всегда позволяет 
однозначно интерпретировать ту или иную пещерную церковь как монастырскую или 
приходскую. 


Скальные приходские церкви известны Ha Эски-кермене, Тепе-кермене, Мангупе, 
Бакле. Всего их было не более 10. 


По нашим подсчетам в Горном Юго-Западном Крыму в средневековый период 
функционировало около 20 пещерных монастырей. 


Обзор памятников. 
Инкерман. Все скальные памятники Инкермана группируются, в основном, в трех местах 


Монастырская скала (в обрыве крепости Каламита), где вычленяется две группы 
помещений: 


1). Монастырь на южном и западном обрывах (более 200 помещений, из них 9 церквей). 
Наиболее интересные его христианские культовые комплексы: а). Монастырь 
св. Климента. Под этим именем известна группа пещер в западном обрыве, где в 
середине Х[Х в. разместилась воссозданная русским правительством обитель. Здесь 
сохранились три пещерных храма. Очевидно, данный комплекс возник в ХУ - ХУ 
вв. и стал отражением господства князей Феодоро на данной территории; 6). «Храм 
с крещальней» (ХУ - ХУ вв.) расположен на южном обрыве Монастырской скалы, 
на высоте 25-30 м от ее подошвы. На северо-восточной стене помещения высечена 
надгробная шестистрочная греческая надпись (1421 г.) упоминающая очевидно двух 
ктиторов церкви или монастыря - Аврама и Косьму. 


2). Скит в районе храма Евграфия (1 церковь XIII B.), состоящая из двух помещений, в 
настоящее время засыпана землей. В храме сохранилась ктиторская надпись 1272 г: 
«моление раба божьего Сотика с женою и детьми, лета 5780». 


На Загайтанской скале известны два комплекса скальных помещений: 
3). Небольшой монастырь (25 помещений, 2 церкви) на юго-западном краю; 
4). Монастырь, состоявший из 96 помещений, в том числе 10 церквей, в восточной части. 


Скальные сооружения Загайтанской скалы мало изучены. Труднодоступность (в 
некоторые помещения невозможно попасть без специального снаряжения), плохая 
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сохранность привели к тому, что они часто осматривались поверхностно. Вероятно, здесь 
еще могут быть выявлены новые пещерные храмы, один из которых, был открыт только 
в 2004 г. Большинство церквей здесь подверглись сильному разрушению. Вероятно, 
монастырский комплекс Загайтанской скалы, в основном, сформировался до середины 
ХГУ в., а его древнейшая часть располагалась в восточной части. 


Левый (противоположный от Каламиты) берег реки Черной. 


5) Монастырь св. Софии (Каменоломный овраг) (22 помещения, 4 церкви). Он возникает 
в XIV-XV вв., хотя не исключен и XIII B. 


6) Скит (10 помещений, 1 церковь) напротив станции Инкерман. 
7) Скит в Георгиевской балке (6 помещений, 1 церковь). 
8) Скит в Троицкой балке (6 помещений, 1 церковь). 


9) Небольшой скит, тесно связанный с инкерманскими монастырями находился в 
Мартыновской балке. 


Первоначально группы монахов, или отдельные отшельники, появились на восточной 
части Загайтанской скалы, в наиболее удаленном и труднодоступном месте Инкермана 
(вероятно Х - XI вв.). Скорее всего, это были выходцы из Херсона (Херсонеса). Со временем 
монастырь разрастается, его монахами основываются новые скиты. В XIII в. создается 
церковь Евграфия. Возможно тогда же отдельные отшельники осваивают Каменоломный 
овраг и Монастырскую скалу. В ХТУ-ХУ вв. создаются монастыри на южном и западном 
обрывах Монастырской скалы и монастырь св. Софии. Последний дает жизнь еще 
трем скитам на левом берегу р. Черной. Наивысшего расцвета монастырская жизнь в 
Инкерманской долине достигает именно B XIV - XV BB., когда данная территория стала частью 
княжества Феодоро. Тогда здесь функционировало не менее 9 комплексов монастырского 
типа, в том числе порядка 30 церквей. Такое количество культовых сооружений позволяет 
сделать вывод о нахождении в Инкерманской долине в период развитого средневековья 
монашеского центра. Комплекс источников указывает на то, что ктиторами монастырей и 
церквей были весьма состоятельные люди, которые, очевидно, входили в правящею элиту 
Феодоро. Господствующая над Инкерманской долиной крепость Каламита была не только 
стратегическим опорным пунктом Феодоро, но и важным портом, через который вели 
торговлю не только правители этого православного княжества, но и владетели Крымского 
ханства. Доходы от торговых операций и таможенные сборы, вероятно, позволяли местным 
властям и участвовавшим в них феодоритам сооружать храмы и заботиться о местных 
монахах. После турецкого захвата Крыма в 1475 г. большая часть монастырей прекращает 
функционировать, а оставшиеся, по сведениям источников, влачат жалкое существование. 


Пещерные сооружения монастыря Чилтер-мармара расположены в пять ярусов. В 
нижнем ярусе - 16 помещений. Это погребальные помещения и естественные гроты, где 
содержался скот. Помещения 2-5 ярусов соединены между собой лестничными переходами и 
имеют общий вход в виде калитки в восточной части второго яруса. Пещеры второго яруса (8 
единиц) наиболее крупные в комплексе. Здесь расположен главный храм монастыря (церковь 
№ 1), трапезная и еще ряд помещений. Церковь находится в восточной части большого 
естественного грота. В третьем ярусе насчитывается около 20 помещений. Большинство 
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из них, вероятнее всего являлись кельями, HO есть и одна церковь (№ 2). Она расположена 
с южной стороны прорубленной там галереи. Все помещения третьего яруса соединялись 
между собой, образуя единый комплекс. Пещеры 4 яруса (6 помещений) представляют 
собой обособленный комплекс, состоящий из одной церкви (№3) и сопутствующих ей 
жилых и хозяйственных помещений. На стене алтаря храма, слева от престола, вырезан 
крест и надпись «раб божий ... 6911» (1403 г.). Основание Чилтер-мармары, очевидно, 
относится к XII - XIII BB. Однако, отдельные отшельники могли поселиться и немного ранее, 
облюбовав карстовую пещеру в пятом ярусе (церковь №4). B XIV - середине XV в. монастырь 
расширяется и достигает своих максимальных размеров. Турецкий захват Крыма в 1475г. 
привел к тому, что жизнь здесь затухает. Возможно, отдельные монахи жили здесь и в XVI 
-ХУП вв., однако следы их пребывания практически не отмечаются. 


Монастырь Шулдан состоит из двух пещерных храмов и сопутствующих им помещений 
(кельи, хозяйственные и др.) общим числом до 20. Они расположены в два яруса. Главный 
храм (церковь № 1) был устроен в первом ярусе, находящимся в естественном гроте. Судя 
по подрубкам в скале, сохранившийся храм возник на месте более раннего и меньшего по 
размерам. Церковь № 2 расположена во втором ярусе, над восточным входом в монастырь. 


Висториимонастыряотчетливовыделяютсядвастроительныхпериода. Первоначальный 
христианский культовый комплекс в скале Шулдан мог возникнуть в ХШ - ХГУ вв. В период 
Феодоро, вероятно, не ранее начала ХУ вв., монастырь перестраивается, храм расширяется, 
появляется новый баптистерий. Не исключено, что это была одна из резиденций Готского 
митрополита. После 1475 г. комплекс практически не функционировал, а его помещения 
использовались жителями соседней деревни для содержания скота. 


На территории городища Эски-кермен и B ero ближайшей округе известно 5 пещерных 
храмов. К монастырским объектам, с большой долей вероятности, можно отнести группу 
пещер в районе пещерного храма «Донаторов». Комплекс расположен в верховьях балки 
Черкес-кермен, к западу от Эски-кермена. Свое условное название он получил от сюжета 
росписей, изображающих семью донаторов церкви. Вероятно, храм был создан около 
середины XIV B., и являлся частью небольшого скита, выполнявшего функции фамильной 
усыпальницы местных правителей. 


На городище Mauryn (60 второй половине XIVe. - 1475г. - столица княжества Феодоро) 
известно 4 пещерных монастыря. 


1). Монастырь на оконечности мыса Тешкли-бурун, условно делится на комплексы 
Барабан-коба, № 2, № 3, «гарнизонную» иерковь и церковь в оконечности мыса 
Тешкли-бурун. Наиболее значимыми культовыми сооружениями здесь являются 
«Гарнизонная» церковь» и Церковь в оконечности мыса Тешкли-бурун. Вероятнее всего, 
рассматриваемый монастырь начал формироваться во второй половине ХТУ в., являясь 
неотъемлемой частью архитектурного ансамбля цитадели Феодоро. Наивысший его 
расивет приходится на 20 - 70 гг. ХУ в. После 1475 г. он прекращает существование. 


2). Юго-восточный монастырь состоит из двух уровней помещений. На верхнем (на плато) 
находится так называемая «церковь на площадке со склепами» и ряд сооружений, в 
том числе и погребальных. Нижний уровень монастыря расположен в естественном 
гроте, в восточной части которого был устроен храм. Данный памятник представлял 
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единый монастырский комплекс периода Феодоро. Наиболее ранней ero частью были 
погребальные сооружения на плато, затем над ними была вырублена церковь (XIV - 
XV вв.). Завершается формирование монастыря созданием храма в гроте под обрывом. 


3). Южный монастырь (1 церковь и 5 иных помещений) расположен под южным обрывом 
плато. В монастырь можно попасть по искусственному туннелю из небольшого 
естественного грота в подножье обрыва. Туннель ведет в другой, более обширный 
естественный грот, в восточной части которого вырублена церковь. Фресковые 
росписи, датирующиеся первой половиной ХУ в. некогда покрывали ancudy, арку, 
окаймляющую алтарь и фриз над аркой. Основание монастыря, вероятно, следует 
датировать первой половиной ХУ в. Возможно, он являлся семейной усыпальницей 
княжеской династии Феодоро. 


4). Северный монастырь состоит из церкви и 6 сопутствующих помещений. В одной из 
пещер сохранились фрагменты надписи 1220/1221 г. Вероятнее всего, возникновение 
этого комплекса можно отнести к началу ХШ 6. А его расивет приходится на эпоху 
княжества Феодоро. 


Архитектурный ансамбль монастыря Чилтер-коба состоит из 23 скальных помещений, 
в том числе одного пещерного храма. Под храм был приспособлен естественный скальный 
грот. Монастырь выглядит единовременным комплексом, без следов значительных ремонтов 
и перестроек. Скорее всего, обитель была основана в XIV - XV BB. на северной границе 
княжества Феодоро. По своим особенностям обитель входит в так называемую группу 
монастырей с трапезными, которые основывались на почитаемых местах и выполняли 
функции хранения реликвий и приема посетителей. 


Качи-кальон представляет собой комплексный памятник. Сельское поселение здесь 
появляется в период раннего средневековья. Впоследствии, вероятно, в XIII/XIV - ХУ вв. на 
части поселения основывается монастырь, который функционирует до 1778 г. Все памятники 
поселения, в том числе 118 пещерных сооружений, группируются вокруг пяти естественных 
скальных гротов. На Качи-кальоне известна одна пещерная церковь и три «полупещерных». 


На Тепе-кермене традиционно выделяются две пещерных церкви «Церковь с 
баптистерием» и «Церковь с ризницей». Возможно на Тепе-кермене функционировало еще 
несколько ныне разрушенных пещерных церквей. «Церковь с баптистерием» расположена 
на северо-восточном краю плато. Над западной могилой южной стены процарапана 
греческая надпись XII - XIV вв. Комплекс архитектурных особенностей церкви позволяет 
отнести ее ко времени не ранее XI в. Возможно, именно «церковь с баптистерием» была 
главным культовым сооружением Тепе-кермена, а на последнем этапе функционирования 
городища могла относиться к местному монастырю. По крайней мере функционирование на 
городище монастыря предполагает найденная здесь надгробная надпись монаха Николая, 
датированная В.В. Латышевым XV Is. 


Пещерный монастырь находился на Чуфут-кале. Городище, очевидно в ХШ - первой 
половине ХГУ в. (дляболеераннего времени источники отсутствуют) было центром Крымской 
Алании. Монастырь располагался в районе так называемых Южных (Малых) ворот (Кичик- 
капу) и был основан в промежутке ХТ - ХШ вв. Свое существование он, видимо, прекратил 
в ХУ B., когда поселение становится столицей Крымского ханства. Монахов переселили в 
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расположенное в окрестностях городища ущелье Марьям-дере, где был основан Успенский 
монастырь. Пещерная церковь в период позднего средневековья подверглась значительным 
перестройкам и утратила свой первоначальный облик. 


Пещерные монастыри Горного Юго-Западного Крыма условно можно разделить на 
четыре группы. 


В первую входят памятники, не затронутые “ремонтами” и перестройками XIX в. Это 
Чилтер-коба, Чилтер-мармара и Шулдан. Они имеют все признаки классического монастыря: 
один (Чилтер-коба) или несколько (Чилтер-мармара — 4, Шулдан — 2) храмов, монашеские 
кельи, трапезные, подсобные помещения, погребальные сооружения. 


Вторая группа - комплексы Инкермана. 


В третью группу пещерных монастырей следует отнести Успенский и Качи-кальон. Их 
объединяет то, что в середине XIX в. на месте древних были воссозданы новые монастыри, 
во многом изменившие облик первоначальных памятников. 


Последнюю группу составляют обители, расположенные на городищах и в 
непосредственной близости от них. Это 4 мангупских комплекса, один чуфут-кальский, 
один тепе-керменский и храм “Донаторов” в округе Эски-кермена, 


Наблюдение за топографическим расположением пещерных обителей показывает: их 
подавляющеебольшинстворасположеновграницахкняжествоФеодоро.К«нефеодоритским» 
(очевидно «аланским») можно отнести только монастыри Ha Чуфут-кале, Качи-кальоне и 
Тепе-кермене. При этом большая часть пещерных монастырей Феодоро группируется в двух 
центрах. Это Мангуп - столица Феодоро - 4 комплекса и Инкерман (морской порт княжества, 
получавший экономические дивиденды за счет торговли) - 9 монастырей и скитов. Таким 
образом, за пределами Мангупа и Инкермана функционировали только обители на Чилтер- 
кобе (северная граница княжества), «храм Донаторов» (возникший, очевидно после 
затухания жизни на Эски-кермене как семейная усыпальница местных правителей), а также 
Чилтер-мармара и Шулдан. Причем два последних комплекса расположены на дороге, 
ведущей из Мангупа в Инкерман и явно территориально тяготели к столице Феодоро. 


Мангупские князья, по крайней мере в ХУ в., позиционируют себя как защитники 
православного населения, хранители и продолжатели тысячелетней традиции крымского 
христианства. Например, по инициативе князя Алексея восстанавливается монастырь 
Святых Апостолов B Партените, тем самым подчеркивая неразрывную духовную связь 
между Мангупским княжеством, территория которого в основном совпадала с Готской 
епархией и основателем епархии - Иоанном Готским. В контексте данной политики, вероятно, 
происходило и строительство (иногда возобновление и расширение) популярных тогда в 
восточном христианстве именно пещерных монастырей. 
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Abstract 


As more historical databases come online and overlap in coverage, we need to discuss the 
two main issues that prevent ‘big’ results from emerging so far. Firstly, historical data are seen by 
computer science people as unstructured, that is, historical records cannot be easily decomposed 
into unambiguous fields, like in population (birth and death records) and taxation data. Secondly, 
machine-learning tools developed for structured data cannot be applied as they are for historical 
research. We propose a complex network, narrative-driven approach to mining historical databases. 
In such a time-integrated network obtained by overlaying records from historical databases, the 
nodes are actors, while the links are actions. In the case study that we present (the world as seen 
from Venice, 1205-1533), the actors are governments, while the actions are limited to war, trade, 
and treaty to keep the case study tractable. We then identify key periods, key events, and hence key 
actors, key locations through a time-resolved examination of the actions. This tool allows historians 
to deal with historical data issues (e.g., source provenance identification, event validation, trade- 
conflict-diplomacy relationships, etc.). With this project in mind, the proposal is to showcase the 
Black Sea region in the intercontinental network systems using the research result of Sergej P. 
Karpov’s and Michel Balard’s works. 


KEYWORDS: Visual reasoning, Visual analytics, World History, Black Sea region (1205-1479), 
Intercontinental communication networks 


In 2013, when I received the invitation by Sergej P. Karpov to submit a proposal for his Round 
Table on The Black See Region between East and West in the XIII-XV centuries: New Sources and 
Approaches to be held in the framework of the 23" International Congress of Byzantine Studies 
(Belgrade, August 22-27, 2016), I accepted it with great pleasure, because I considered it as a highly 
relevant academic venue to share with more historians my research project on Engineering Historical 
Memory, and engage as many of them as possible, enlarge the community of historians interested 
in experimenting machine learning and automatic narrative via visual analytics and reasoning. My 
proposal aims to engage first of all the two conveners of this round table. I am especially referring 
to their works on the Black Sea region, for the period between 1205 (the beginning of the conquest 
of the Latin empire territories) and 1479 (the treaty of Constantinople that ended the first Venetian 
Turkish war, with, among others, the promise of Venice to pay 10,000 ducats per year to the Sultan 
to commerce in the Black Sea). Let me start with an introduction to the two key concepts that I am 
proposing to use in the historical research field. 


Eugene S. Ferguson seminal works published in 1977 (The Minds Eye: Non-Verbal Thought 
in Technology, in «Science», 197, 4306, pp. 827-836) and 1992 (Engineering and the mind’ eye. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press) investigated and explained visual reasoning from a mechanical 
engineer and historian of technology perspective. Architects, designers, and engineers are used to 
manipulate objects in “the mind's eye" before putting them on paper. Instead, in the humanities, 
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scholars are mainly verbal rather than visual thinkers. But, in historical studies, there is an important 
exception, which is represented by mapping and visualising data as a tool to present theories in “the 
mind’s eye” first and than in a visual medium (e.g., cartography or historical geography). My research 
team and I have exemplified this theory using the Fra Mauro map of the world in 2015 (Andrea 
Nanetti, Angelo Cattaneo, Siew Ann Cheong, Chin-Yew Lin, Maps as Knowledge Aggregators: from 
Renaissance Italy Fra Mauro to Web Search Engines, in «The Cartographic Journal», 52/2, pp. 159- 
167) and demonstrated how effective can be visual knowledge aggregation. 


The next consequential steps are in visual analytics, which use computational tools to bring 
(big) data to the human scale of measure and understanding, help situation assessment, and inform 
decision making at any level. For an introduction, see the special issue of the journal Information 
Visualization edited by Joe Kielman and Jim Thomas on Foundations and Frontiers of Visual Analytics 
on (Vol. 8/4, Winter 2009) and the book edited by Daniel Keim, Jorn Kohlhammer, Geoffrey Ellis, 
and Florian Mansmann on Mastering the Information Age Solving Problems with Visual Analytics 
(Goslar, Germany: Eurographics Association, 2010). 


Research collaboration between Nanyang Technological University (Singapore) and Microsoft 
Research on “Augmenting Bing Search through Automatic Narratives in the Interactive Global 
Histories” started in 2014-2015 wanted to use maps to aggregate knowledge and generate visual 
narratives on the web that can be tested at the same level of rigor as scientific hypotheses and theories 
as the research team did with chronicles. Although the idea of a knowledge aggregator was first 
mooted close to 20 years ago, we believe its potential is not yet fully exploited. We envisage a future 
where online maps are once again knowledge aggregators, in some Fra Mauro meets ICT way. This is 
not merely nostalgia: in 2013 Henson et al. explained that as we move into the era of Big Data, data 
is generated so quickly that we would drown in it if we do not have knowledge aggregators to help us 
navigate (Cory Henson, Payam Barnaghi, and Amit Sheth, “From Data to Actionable Knowledge: Big 
Data Challenges in the Web of Things,’ IEEE Intelligent Systems 28, no. 6, 2013: 0006-11). 


The aim of the research team is to draw connection of what we wrote about Fra Mauro and 
then create a modern day Fra Mauro, as a digital assistant, by meshing up various internet services 
(e.g. to illustrate what a version of Fra Mauros mappa mundi would be looked like if we build it 
over Bing, Bing Maps, Wikipedia, and all other possible reference sources), just to recreate it in a 
modern way and make it interactive to users as we have described in the paper. After that, we can 
draw upon what we have learned on analyzing Fra Mauro’s work, its significance and implications, 
and apply the methodology, which Fra Mauro used to create the map and propose a way to organize 
knowledge but with modern technologies. 


In fact, most of the behaviours of the future map-based knowledge aggregator described 
in the above mentions 2015 paper can already be implemented using present-day technologies 
(existing mostly in search engines). What is yet to be done is the clustering of courses of actions, 
and recognizing that these clusters are the results of the users following through specific narratives. 
With more and more data collected on what sequences of information users want the map-based 
knowledge aggregator to present to them, we will eventually be able to make this knowledge 
aggregation fully automated, and also fully user-driven. 


The chief limitations of Fra Mauros mappa mundi as a knowledge aggregator are that firstly, 
the map has to be ‘finished’ before it can be useful to someone else. Once it is ‘finished’ it cannot 
be updated to reflect new information. This is the paradox facing old media: the product becomes 
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outdated the moment it is produced. Secondly, the mappa mundi cannot adapt to its user. In 
contrast, online maps like Google Maps and Bing Maps are always works in progress. This allows 
new information to be added as they become available, and ultimately all old information stored in 
a timeline. However, they do not provide narratives produced by experts or drawn from Wikipedia. 


Built on top of online maps such as Google Maps or Bing Maps, the future knowledge aggregator 
that we envisage will start by showing its user a map with minimal information, like country or 
state names. When the user moves the mouse over a location, and double clicks it, then additional 
information widgets appear. The automatic selection of these information widgets are based on 
user action statistics collected by either the map-based knowledge aggregator, or the associated 
search engine, very much like the related searches suggested by search engines like Google and 
Bing. Correlations between user actions can also help to crudely define narratives, like the grouping 
of Grand Century Place and Ladies’ Market into a ‘shopping’ narrative, and the grouping of Occupy 
Central news, images, and videos into a ‘protest’ narrative. When the user clicks on one of the 
information widget, it opens up a full-height side panel on the knowledge aggregator. This allows the 
user to view the full contents of the information widget, as well as interact with other information 
widgets that might be embedded. 


Our ultimate vision is not for the map-based knowledge aggregator to combine only 
contemporary sources, but also draw on historical associations through curated as well as crowd- 
sourced timelines in the form of interrelated narratives. More importantly, not all information is 
made available to the user, because they would be overwhelming. Instead, the user navigates the 
information widgets one at a time, and as his/her course of action becomes more consistent, more 
relevant information would be presented to him/her. By consolidating courses of actions by previous 
users, the map-based knowledge aggregator will increasingly be able to predict the interests of the 
current user (i.e. what a recommendation engine does). 


When Fra Mauro created his mappa mundi, he had intentions in mind. He wanted to provide 
sense to a world that was expanding and changing very quickly. He did not want to be just a passive 
spectator of these processes: he wanted to change his world. For what greater purpose shall we ascribe 
to the future map-based knowledge integrator? If we browse through the events since 1900, we see 
a growing intensity of strife and conflicts. As the world become more interconnected through travel 
and media, our cultures and knowledge of each other remains highly fragmented, mostly because 
media companies decide (mostly on grounds of profitability and ratings) what news stories to present 
to the masses. Modern ICT can change this imbalance resulting from media companies being self- 
interested knowledge aggregators, by giving the power to aggregate knowledge to individual users. 
We suppose it would be presumptuous to claim that an enhanced Google or Bing map can make the 
world a more peaceful place. Nevertheless, we believe the future map-based knowledge aggregator 
we describe here not only helps us better understand the Renaissance world placing it in a more 
flexible global context, but can also potentially help us understand ourselves and our world. In this 
way, maps continue to be storytelling devices that provide a point of view by filtering information, 
but according to the user's needs instead of an author(ity)’s proposal. For example, for the same 
global issues, how many narratives will emerge? Will these narratives be antagonistic? We can also 
ask how local communities can converge or diverge when we place in their hands this tool to make 
sense of the world (past and present). More importantly, with a tool to understand themselves and 
others, can people finally learn the art of the living with each other? 
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Moving from these problematic, the project Engineering Historical Memory (EHM) was born 
(http://www.engineeringhistoricalmemory.com and now on Microsoft Azure http://ehmazure. 
cloudapp.net). It constitutes an experimental methodology and an ongoing research project for the 
organization of historical data in the digital age, that Andrea Nanetti first theorized when he was 
Visiting Scholar at Princeton University in 2007, in order to develop and test new sets of shared 
conceptualizations and formal specifications for content management systems in historical studies. 
What sets it apart from other approaches is a focus on developing and applying computationally 
intensive techniques (e.g., pattern recognition, data mining, machine learning algorithms derived 
from other disciplines, and visualization solutions) to achieve this goal. It entails the creation and 
advancement of databases (relational, graph, and hybrid), algorithms, computational, statistical, 
and complexity techniques and theories to solve formal and practical problems arising from the 
study, interpretation, conservation, and management of historical data and information. 


In the historical landscape, the real frontier research starts when we want to use computers 
to structure historical information, model historical narratives, simulate theoretical large scale 
hypotheses, and incent world historians to use virtual assistants and/or engage them in teamwork 
using social media and/or seduce them with immersive spaces to provide new learning and sharing 
environments, in which new things can emerge and happen. 


EHM, as an experimental methodology, is based on a few simple questions: What shall the 
historian do having all data available in a digitalized form and available in any language? What the 
implications will be when all research materials will be digitized and searchable through metadata in 
any language? When we know the relationship between (past) events and their (still present) traces/ 
evidence, what kind of interpretation can be built on top of them? Are universal interpretations 
possible, supported by relations between events? 


With this crucial question in mind, the proposal is to showcase the Black Sea region in the 
intercontinental network systems, starting from the visual proposal made by Janet Lippman Abu- 
Lughod in 1989 (Before European Hegemony: The World System A.D. 1250-1350, Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1989, p. 34). In the eight circuits of the thirteenth-century world system, she places 
the Black Sea region at the intersection of System II (The Mediterranean Sea) and System III (The 
Mongol Empire) and the one made in the mid-fifteenth century by Fra Mauro in his mappa mundi. 
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The West Black See in the Portolans, 13-15" Centuries 


The massive influx of Italian sailors in the Black Sea in the 13-15" centuries contributed to 
the revival of the trade in the region and to the inclusion of ports, goods and people of Mare maius 
in the network of Mediterranean trade. The increasing economic interest of the Apennine republics 
to the Black Sea outlets trigerred the need for more precise data on the geographical features of 
the Black Sea coast and obstacle-free routes. Therefore, quite understandably, Mare maius started 
to be increasingly depicted on maps and in portolans appeared sections adjoining the Black Sea 
area which provided information on ports and distances between them; presence of obstacles; 
characteristics of the bottom and depth; tips on approaches to ports for mooring or anchoring and 
guidance on geographical directions. 


In terms of geopolitics the section of the Black Sea coast, locked between the Bosphorus and the 
Dniester River, is in the 13-15" centuries particularly interesting because in this area intersected 
the interests of many political subjects, bearers of different cultural values: Byzantium, Latin Empire, 
Bulgaria, Golden Horde, Wallachia, Moldavia, Cumans, Italian maritime republics, Ottoman 
Empire. However, the geographical nomenclature reflected in Western cartography contrasts this 
colorful civilizational exchange since it largely kept its ancient and monumental appearance during 
the three centuries. Unlike the static character and monotony of maps the portolans dating from this 
period represent a much more dynamic and complex picture of the pulsating west Black Sea coast, 
knowledge of which was acquired on the basis of experience in shipping along saltwater arteries. 


Compasso da navegare is the earliest known portolan. It was compiled in Italian between 
1250 and 1265 in Pisa, and in 1296 an additional part of the Black Sea was added. According to 
it, the geography of the western area of Mare maius included the following sites: Fanaro (Rumeli 
Feneri) - Filea (Karaburun) - Malatra (Malatra) - Strangnara (İğneada) - Уюрой (Kastrich?) 
- Саюрой (Ahtopol) - Sisopoli (Sozopol) - Asillo (Pomorie) - Mezembre (Nesebar) - Erminio/ 
Arminio (Emine) - Varna (Varna) - Galata/Gailata (Galata, Varna) - Carbona (Kavarna?) - Caliacra 
(Kaliakra) - Pangalia (Mangalia) - Costanza (Constanta) - Grosseto (Lacul Sinoe) - Vecina/Vicina 
(Danube) - San Georgi (Sfântul Gheorghe) - Aspera (Lacul Roşu?) - Vecina (Isaccea?) - Saline 
(Sulina) - Licostoma (Chilia) - Filoxia (Snake Island). Strangnara, Mezembre, Varna and probably 
Vecina were classified as ports for ships and Filea, Malatra, Gatopoli, Sisopoli, Asillo were labeled as 
piers for boats. There are data on the approach of the ships, on the harbor area and infrastructure for 
Strangnara, Mezembre, Varna, Aspera. The said Danubian arm Aspera is examined in more details 
because it served as a road corridor to Vecina, although the possibility of reaching this Danube town 
through the sleeve San Georgi is also pointed out. Still in this regard it is stated that Grosseto, San 
Georgi, Aspera, Saline and Licostoma are estuaries to the Vecina/ Уста river, but not all are navigable. 
The presence of the Filoxia island is noted too, probably to orient routing detour eastwards after 
Licostoma. Remarkably, only Vecina is designated as a town, while at Mezembre is marked only 
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the existence of a fortress. From the geographical points on the West Coast mentioned above only 
sixteen are awarded with special attention, and for the remaining eight there is no accompanying 
information. One can only surmise what the nature of their status was, but it is likely that most of 
them were not a subject of commercial interest. It is noteworthy also that in Compasso Licostoma is 
the most northern point on the west Black Sea route while Mauro Castro (Bilhorod-Dnistrovskyi) 
and the sites located on the north of it are completely absent. This probably could be assessed as an 
indicator of the initial stage of economic relations between East and West, when the scope of travel 
and trade was still limited. 


An anonymous Venetian portolan dated in the late 14" century, is known in two versions - 
Italian and Greek. The Italian version of this document in the possession of company of Naples, 
is preserved in a late transcript which by palaeographic data is determined to belong to the time 
before 1602-1634. It lists the following geographic objects that do not completely coincide with the 
toponyms contained in the Greek version: Fanale (Rumeli Feneri) - Inda (İğneada) - Aghatopoli 
(Ahtopol) -- Vergonise/Vergnise/Vergognise (Urdoviza) - Sica (Maslen Nos) - Sisopoli (Sozopol) 
- Isola de Zaffrana Blanco (Sveti Kirik) - Sangioanne (Sveti Yoan) - Miscuria/Miscurria/Misuria 
(Nesebar) - Xillo (Pomorie) - Cavo di Limano (Emine) - Oizi (Sveti Atanas?) - Negro molto (Cherni 
Nos) - Rossito (Karantinata, Varna) - Galata (Galata, Varna) - Varna (Varna) - Castrici (Sveti 
Georgi) - Carbona (Kavarna?) – Caglialara/Cagliaca/Caglialara (Kaliakra) - Seluda (Shabla?) 
- Bagaglia (Mangalia) – Cosstanza (Constanta) - Sanarana (Cernavoda?) – Vessina/Danubio/ 
Danobia/Danubia (Danube) - Bambulo (Vadu?) - Grossia (Lacul Sinoe) - Grosea/Grossea (Lacul 
Sinoe) - Aspas (Lacul Rosu?) - Solinis (Sulina) - Ghlicosto/Glicostomo/Gli Castromo (Chilia) -- Isola 
de Serpi (Snake Island) - Gli Castromo (Vylkove). As regards the Greek version, it was discovered 
in a 1559 manuscript, now lost, and it is partially different from the Italian one. This version of the 
anonymous Venetian portolan includes the names of the following geographic objects on the West 
Coast: Φανάρι (Rumeli Feneri) - Гуда (İğneada) - Ἀγαθόπολι (Ahtopol) - Βερνίζε (Urdoviza) – 
Σύβα (Maslen Nos) - Σιζόπολι (Sozopol) - Ζαφορονήσι (Sveti Kirik) - Ἅγιος Ἰωάννης (Sveti Yoan) 
- Μεσηβρεία (Nesebar) - Ἀχίλο (Pomorie) - κάβο τοῦ Aeu&vov (Emine) - Βίτζη (Sveti Atanas?) 
- Μαῦρο Μῶλο (Cherni Nos) - Γχλατᾶ (Galata, Varna) - Ῥοσίτο (Karantinata, Varna) - Βάρνα 
(Varna) - Κατρίτζι (Sveti Georgi) - Карилбуа (Kavarna?) - Καγιακάρα (Kaliakra) - Σελούδα 
(Shabla?) - Μπαγάλια (Mangalia) - Κωστάντζα (Constanta) - Ζαβάρνα (Cernavodă?) - Βιζίνα/ 
Ντούναβι (Danube) - Πάμπουλο (Vadu?) - Ipooéa (Lacul Sinoe) - Ipooéa (Lacul Sinoe) - Ἄσπας 
(Lacul Roşu?) - Σολίνής (Sulina) - Λυκοστόμα/ Λυκοστόμι (Chilia) – Φιδονήσι (Snake Island) - 
Avxootout (Vylkove) - Μονόκαστρο (Bilhorod-Dnistrovskyi). The presented data on Western Black 
sea coasts appellations demonstrate that in this part the Italian version differs in terms of quantity 
from the data in the Greek version examined above. In the anonymous Venetian portolan Inda/ 
Γγιάδα, δἰσορο]!1/Σιζόπολι, Miscuria/Meonßpeia, Xillo/Ayilo are listed as towns with ports and Varna/ 
Βάρνα, Caglialara/Cagliaca/Caglialara/Kayıakapa, Gli Castromo/Avkootoul, Μονόκαστρο - only as 
towns. While there is no direct information that the latter had freighting and unshipping points, it 
is indirectly implied by the text. Sisopoli/ Σιζόπολι and Xillo/ Ἀχίλο are registered with a higher status 
in terms of the conditions for debarkation by the phrase “bon Porto/nöpto καλό”. There is also 
information about the approach of the ships and the morphology of the water area of Ιπάα/Γγιάδα, 
Miscuria/Miscurria/Misuria/Meonßpeia, and it is especially detailed regarding δἰςορο]!/Σιζόπολι. The 
presence of salt pans near Xillo/ Ἀχίλο and between Λυκοστόμι and Μονόκαστρο is stated in order 
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to alert traders on the whereabouts of this product which was particularly valuable in the Middle 
Ages. Vergonise/Vergnise/Vergognise/Bepvile, Sica/ZüBa, Grosea/Grossea/Ipooéa, Aspas/Aonac, 
Solinis/ZoAivns, Isola de Serpil Φιδονήσι are marked only with their geographical characteristics and 
Sanarana/Zaßapva is distinguished in the text by the fortress positioned there. Unlike Compasso 
the anonymous Venetian portolan publishes data on 32 or 33 sites along the Western Black Sea 
coastal route, which shows a difference of nearly 1/3 more in favor of the latter. The development 
of geographic knowledge is due to the growth of the ports on the West Black Sea coast - Compasso 
lists 4 ports for ships and 5 piers for boats, while this text lists already 8 ports for ships. Actually the 
absence of Filea and Vicina in the document resonates on the smaller total number. 


It is believed that the geographical description of the Black Sea included in Anonymous 
universal cosmography from the 16^ century, is based on a portolan source from the late 14" - early 
15"century. It is striking that much of the Western Black Sea nomenclature is absent being drastically 
reduced to the following geographical points: Fanale (Rumeli Feneri) - Malita (Malatra) - Misenbi/ 
Missenbi (Nesebar) - Varna (Varna) - Caiasca (Kaliakra) - Gostansa (Constanta) - Groseha/Cirosca 
(Lacul Sinoe) - Danubio (Danube) - Stanibico/Stanuico (Lacul Razim?) - Sprea (Lacul Rosu?) - 
San Giorgio (Sfantul Gheorghe) - Licostoma/Licostroma/Lisostoma (Chilia) - Moncastro (Bilhorod- 
Dnistrovskyi) - Fidonixi (Snake Island). Unlike the sources discussed above in this document there 
are no clear definitions of availability of ports and towns, however, some geographic features are 
given for some of the toponyms mentioned. For example, it is mentioned that there was a river 
flowing to Misenbi/Missenbi; Varna is defined directly as a river (?); a river Torlolo is located north of 
Moncastro, and Groseha/Cirosca, Stanibico/Stanuico, San Giorgio, Licostoma/Licostroma/Lisostoma 
constitute the arms of the Danube Delta. Furthermore, two islands are marked - at San Giorgio 
and Fidonixi. Even assuming that the portolan presents the main towns, ports and geographical 
formations, the absence of Tineada, Sosopolis, Anchialos is striking as there is indisputable 
evidence that they constituted significant coastal stations. Therefore the explanation for the absence 
of a substantial part of the Western Black Sea nomenclature should be sought either in the lack of 
serious knowledge, as a result of which the range of geographical picture is reduced, or in a selective 
presentation of the sites on the West Black Sea coast based on certain sea route. 


The so-called Leyden Code drawn up in 1553 contains a portolan of the Black Sea in Greek, 
which in all likelihood was copied from the original, which should be dated in the early 15" century. 
Unfortunately, the copy does not contain the full text of the protograph and therefore an essential 
part of the initial information about the Western Black Sea coast is probably irretrievably lost. The 
use of Greek geographical directions and toponyms written according to Greek phonetics proves 
that this nautical guide is not a translation from an Italian original, but instead a Byzantine treatise 
which is the most detailed medieval Loci of the Black Sea. According to the instructions of the 
text the geographic system included the following sites: Φιδονήσι (Snake Island) - Ἀσπρόκαστρο 
(Bilhorod-Dnistrovskyi) - Λυκόστομον (Vylkove) – Σουλινᾶ (Sulina) - Ἀσπρᾶ (Lacul Roşu?) - Ἅγιος 
Γεώργιος (Sfàntul Gheorghe) - Ἀστράβικος/Παγκράτης (Lacul Razim?) - Γλωσσίδα (Lacul Sinoe) -- 
Βιτζίνας (Danube) - Τζαναβάρδα (Cernavodä?) - Κωστάντζα (Constanta) - Πάγκαλα (Mangalia) 
- Καλιάκρα (Kaliakra) - Παλτζίκι (Balchik) - Βίτζα (Sveti Atanas?) - Néuova (Emine) - Μεσέβριας 
(Nesebar) - Ἀχελῶ (Pomorie) - Πόρος (Foros) - Πρόδρομος/Άγιος]Ἰωάννης (Sveti Yoan) - Σωζόπολις 
(Sozopol) - Ἅγιος Κήρυκος (Sveti Kirik) --Ἐλαία (Maslen Nos) - Ὁριοπάταμο (Ropotamo) - Ἀθάνατα 
(Korakya?) - Βορδοβιζοῦ (Urdoviza) - Ἀγαθόπολις (Ahtopol) - Ῥέσβι (Rezovska Reka) - Νιάδας 
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(İğneada) - Παπαίας (1) - Μαλαθρᾶ (Malatra) - στόμα τῆς Πόλεως (Bosphorus). The information 
on the Western Black Sea in the document is full of particulars relating to individual details of 
the physical and economic geography of the region. Among the sites equipped with ports are 
Νιάδας, Ὀριοπάταμο, Σωζόπολις, Μεσέβριας (2), Παλτζίκι, Καλιάκρα, Πάγκαλα, Τζαναβάρδα and 
Ἀσπρόκαστρο. The lack of Agathopolis, Anhialos, Varna and others is due to omissions made in the 
transcript, because in all likelihood they had been dealt with in the original which did not survive 
until today. The estimated total sum of loading bays showed a significant increase in the number of 
port structures along Mare maius in the 14-15" centuries compared to the previous century. There 
are data on the approach of the ships and the morphology of the waters in the information about 
Νιάδας, Βορδοβιζοῦ, Ἀθάνατα, Σωζόπολις, Ἀχελῶ, Μεσέβριας, Βίτζα, Παλτζίκι, Καλιάκρα, Πάγκαλα, 
Τζαναβάρδα, Γλωσσίδα, Ἀστράβικος/Παγκράτης, Ἅγιος Γεώργιος, Λυκόστομον, Ἀσπρᾶ, Σουλινᾶ and 
Ἀσπρόκαστρο. This long list of stations indicates that the ships had the opportunity to stop at the 
mentioned sites not only to be loaded with economic output for Mediterranean markets but also 
to be provided with necessary supplies. Γλωσσίδα, Ἀστράβικος/Παγκράτης, Ἅγιος Γεώργιος, Ἀσπρᾶ, 
Σουλινᾶ, Λυκόστομον are designated as arms of the Βιτζίνας river. Apart from Βιτζίνας Πόρος is 
also designated as river, and it is unequivocally stressed that Πρόδρομος/Ἅγιος Ἰωάννης and Ἅγιος 
Κήρυκος are islands near Σωζόπολις. With its information on the geography of the region, this 
nautical guide is rightly considered the most detailed written source, presenting a description of the 
medieval organism of the Mare maius’ west coast. 


A portolan was found in a French code, known by a copy from 1499. It includes a section 
about the Black Sea. This document differs significantly from the known navigations not only in 
its linguistic characteristics, but also because of its stylistic features. The text attests only to the 
following ports: Mesember (Nesebar) - Exillo (Pomorie) - Ато (Emine) - Varna (Varna) - Castrici 
(Sveti Georgi) -- Callaroza (Kaliakra). The existence of ports is mentioned in the information about 
Mesember, Exillo, Varna (?) and it is clarified that the pier of Exillo is much better than that of 
Mesember - an assessment that is likely related to its geographical features and infrastructure and 
is comparable with clues from the anonymous Venetian portolan. Only the information about 
Exillo and Varna contains data on the approach of the ships and the morphology of the waters. The 
other sites mentioned in the document are present with brief information on their geographical 
characteristics and presence of fortifications, which indicates that they are mentioned only as a 
guide to people traveling along the West Black Sea coast. Explanation for the presence of only 6 
toponyms can be sought in two directions: lack of detailed information on the part of the compiler 
of the nautical guide or the actual representation of the agonizing port system due to the Ottoman 
expansion from the end of the 14" -- the first half of the 15" century. 


The portolans discussed include the main and largely the most important information about 
the geography of the Western Black Sea, which helps to accurately reconstruct the physical and 
economic picture of the region in the 13-15" centuries. Based on these documents, we can partially 
clarify the development, prioritization and structure of the port, urban and fortification system 
as well as the physical outlines of Western Black Sea coast and route corridors used by skippers. 
Moreover portolans serve as corrective and help to properly understand the indications of farmed 
landscape and nomenclature in navigational charts from the same period, which also include a 
wide range of heterogeneous data. Last but not least the examined texts illustrate in an eloquent 
way the significant commercial interest in the outlets of Mare maius in the 13-15" centuries which 
managed to attach the region to the global Mediterranean market. 
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Trebizond and Bursa 


From the end of the 14^ onwards the European economy witnesses a recovery, which helps to 
explain the emergence of Bursa as the pre-eminent outlet to the west for silk originating from Iran. 
Other factors of a global nature can be suggested. Timur had attacked the steppe cities north of the 
Black and Caspian Seas in the 1380s and 1390s. The eventual diversion of Chinese silk from these cities 
and so from northern Black Sea ports such as Caffa perhaps helped the development of Bursa; it added 
a new element to the volume of goods assembled in Sultaniya and Tabriz and intended for European 
markets, and this new element could have been channelled through Bursa rather than through 
Trebizond. Yet it is with Iranian rather than Chinese silk that Bursa is connected, and paradoxically the 
diverted Chinese silk seems more to have been exported via Aleppo. Certainly the growth in Iranian 
silk exports could have contributed to Bursa’s development as a great silk trading centre. 


But none of these factors explains why the first known sales in Bursa of silk from the Iranian area 
should have taken place exactly in 1396 or why the long land route through Armenia and northern 
Asia Minor and ending at Bursa should have been preferred to the journey through Trebizond. The 
latter journey admittedly required the passage of three high passes in the sector between Erzurum 
and the port of Trebizond. But thereafter the journey took place by sea; and ship transport, certainly 
not without its drawbacks, offered greater economy than transport by pack animals. 


Let us look, in the round, at actual trading behavior in the two cities. Trebizond precedes. 
Until the year 1337 goods assembled at Tabriz could reach the Italian ports in one of two ways. 
The first was by way of Trebizond, the ports of Samsun and Sinop, Constantinople and the Aegean 
Sea. The second was to take a long inland route through Erzurum, Erzincan and Sivas and then 
southward through the Antitaurus and Taurus to the port of Ayas in Cilicia. In 1337 Ayas was 
acquired by the Mamluk sultanate of Egypt and Syria, and the loss of the port to the Mamluks by 
the kingdom of Little Armenia, vassal of the Il-Khanate, seems to have put paid to the Ayas route as 
an outlet for goods starting from the great Il-Khanid trading centre of Tabriz. For the time being, 
until the pattern of settlements and transport changed, the road to Trebizond and the sea journey 
to Constantinople were the only line by which goods from Tabriz could reach Europe. At Trebizond 
Venice was given a quarter by the sea in 1367; the quarter’s fortifications were kept up at least 
until the 1440s. Another chrysobull was granted to Venice in 1396. As regards the Genoese, their 
trading community in Trebizond seems to have remained, again, until 1440 at least. The silk trade 
through Trebizond continued until the first decade of the 15" century, therefore somewhat beyond 
the inception of Bursa as a silk market. 


Trebizond’s monopoly situation was spoilt by two developments. One was the resumption 
of international trading activity at Aleppo. Trade on a significant scale restarted at Aleppo in the 
1390s, if not somewhat before. It presupposed, and depended on, the partial rebuilding of the city 
after a century or more of depopulation, the latter caused by Mongol attacks taking place over five 
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decades starting in 1260. Silk trading activity in Aleppo meant not just facilities in that city itself, 
but the adoption of a new route through Armenia and Upper Mesopotamia, coming through cities 
such as Akhlat, Hisn Kayfa, Mardin and Ruha or Urfa. Strangely it is Chinese rather than Iranian 
silk for which we have evidence in the years starting in the 1390s; Iranian silk seems to have come 
later, perhaps in the mid-15" century. 


The second development which undermined Trebizond’s monopoly of the Tabriz trade was the 
emergence of Bursa. Our very first evidence dates to 1396, when Schiltberger tells us of the arrival in 
Bursa of silk from Shirvan on the south-west shore of the Black Sea. The apparent suddenness and 
confidence of the phenomenon are worth noting. The first large building project in Bursa, the Great 
Mosque, was under construction precisely from 1396 to 1400. Another aspect of the phenomenon 
worth noting, or reminding ourselves of, is that this end-14" century appearance of silk trading in 
Bursa is not a mere continuation of the commerce in silk reported by the Moroccan globetrotter 
Ibn Battuta in 1332. The circumstances in 1332 were very different. Bursa was the newly-constituted 
Ottoman capital, having been captured from the Byzantine state just six years before. Ibn Battuta 
dwells on several different precious commodities for sale in the city. In short the infant Ottoman 
state, having captured the beleaguered second city of a potentially prosperous district - Bithynia --, 
now, merely by becoming master of Bursa and its district, secured the exploitation of the districts 
agricultural potential and took advantage of the city’s proximity to Constantinople to encourage 
exchange in commodities. The origin of these commodities is not specified, nor are we told the 
geography of their transport to Bursa; however a variety of different approaches to Bursa can be 
surmised, chiefly via the Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmora, but also from the direction of Ankara 
and Sivas as a spin-off from the Ayas trade. 


Between Ibn Battuta and the very end of the 14" century there are no references to silk trading 
in Bursa, and at the second of these dates the conditions were much changed. Bursa was no longer the 
Ottoman capital. The capital had moved to Edirne at some point in the late 1360s. So the magnetic 
field of a local princely court had been transferred to a city at a good distance from Bursa and on 
the far side of Constantinople. The silk on sale is now identifiable as silk from the Iranian region, 
which was to form the mainstay of Bursa’s exports to the Italian cities. Moreover, as we have pointed 
out, the mention of silk from Shirvan comes exactly when work begins on the first grand building 
project in the city, the expansive Great Mosque: the previous Ottoman mosques had been notably 
limited in size. Thus we are dealing, not with a continuation of the trading activity seen in Bursa by 
Ibn Battuta in the 1330, but with a new and somewhat sudden phenomenon. 


Also new, at least substantially, was the approach to Bursa from the east that was now established, 
the long land route through Armenia and northern Asia Minor. From Tabriz as far as Sivas roads 
and associated installations were already in place: cities, other settlements, caravansarays and 
bridges had been developed and were known. The roads consisted simply of the Ayas route shorn of 
its final sector, the southward leg from Sivas to Ayas itself. From Sivas westward the road to Bursa 
proceeded via Ankara, where the building of zawiyas, probably starting in the early 15° century, 
and of mosques and masjids, apparently in the mid-century, testifies to a certain commercial vitality. 


One proviso must be expressed. The inclusion of Sivas on the route is valid only until 1400, 
the year when Timur attacked the city and left it a barely-inhabited shell. Sivas was acquired by 
the Ottoman state in 1398, so the period when the sectors of the Bursa route immediately east 
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and west of the city were in Ottoman hands was distinctly short. On the one hand the attack itself 
argues the city’s commercial importance at the time. It seems to have resumed its pre-Mongol role of 
slave market, supplying slaves to the Mamluk sultanate, whose territory lay just a few days’ journey 
south-eastwards, at the edges of the broad plain watered by the river Euphrates as it flowed past the 
city of Malatya. Sivass role as a slave market was perhaps Timurs first reason for the attack of 1400, 
especially as after the siege he turned south and moved on Malatya and other, more traditional 
Mamluk cities such as Aleppo itself. But Sivas’s value to the Ottoman trade at Bursa must have been 
a second source of the city’s vitality and a second reason for Timur’s near-annihilation of it. Our 
proviso here is that after 1400 we cannot speak of the land routes going through Sivas until a later 
period, when the whole route as far as Erzurum was safely in Ottoman hands. Instead, Sivas's role as 
the principal crossroads city of Asia Minor was inherited by Tokat, two days’ journey to the north- 
west. However Tokat too displays a certain vitality in the 15% century. 


Now that we have set up a fast-expanding Bursa at the end of the 14% century and the new land 
route taken by Iranian silk, it is time to return to Trebizond. Why in the end did Trebizond lost the 
silk trade and why did Bursa gain it? The explanation generally put forward is that because Trebizond 
declined, Bursa took over the trade. We could put the opposite argument: Bursa was developed as 
a market for Iranian silk, stole the trade from Trebizond and so precipitated Trebizond’s decline. 


Yet neither argument works. We have seen that Trebizond did not decline in the second half of 
the 14% century. Trade volumes may not have stayed at the levels of the Il-Khanid period; but given 
the drop in demand from Europe those levels could hardly have been maintained on any route. 
After 1337 and until the 1390s, we argued, Trebizond enjoyed a monopoly position. Were transport 
conditions, on the road past Erzurum, on the passes to Trebizond and on the Black Sea past Samsun 
and Sinop, worse than in the Il-Khanid period? Taking all the circumstances into account it does 
not seem that a decline of Trebizond took place which was dependent on the trade itself; and the 
emergence of Bursa cannot be explained by such a decline. 


It is equally difficult to explain why traders and the relevant Turkish states would be able to 
set up the long and difficult land route past Erzurum, Erzincan, Sivas (later Tokat), and Ankara to 
Bursa, when the cheaper and easier alternative via Trebizond was available. So the obverse argument 
considered above, that the Bursa trade, once set up, would have crippled that of Trebizond, fails too. 


Clearly the requirement here is an exogenous and preferably non-commercial factor. That 
requirement is surely met by the blockade of Constantinople undertaken by the Ottoman sultan 
Bayezid I in 1394, and only lifted in 1402 after Bayezid’s defeat and capture at the battle of Ankara of 
1402. The blockade stopped all traffic from passing through the Bosphorus, the Black Sea approach 
to Constantinople was therefore cut and the Trebizond route as a whole became unworkable. 
Bursas sudden emergence, the new-found confidence embodied in the start of the Great Mosques 
construction, are explained by the rapidly acquired importance of Bursa in the silk trade, first 
attested two years after the institution of the Bosphorus blockade. When the blockade was lifted in 
1402 Bursa precisely had taken the trade: patterns and volumes had shifted irreversibly and it can 
truly be said that the decline of Trebizond as a silk-trading centre had decisively begun. 


Despite the drastic effect of the Bosphorus blockade, neither the decline of Trebizond nor the 
rise of Bursa should be presented as having been completed quickly. As we pointed out, Trebizond 
was still handling silk in the first decade of the 15" century. In the same decade Bursa continued 
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to trade in the face of formidable impediments. The city was visited by Timur's son and by Timur 
himself soon after the battle of Ankara. The engagements and campaigns of the Ottoman civil 
war which took place over the years 1403-13 often involved or implicated Bursa. But at any rate 
Trebizond had lost its role as a silk trading centre and Bursa was now established as the prime 
market where Genoese and Florentines could purchase Iranian silk. And it seems that the largest 
upswing in the silk trade was yet to come. 
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The 13-15" Centuries Sailing Directions Evidence about the Shifting 
Navigational, Economic and Political Conditions in the Black Sea Basin 


Knowledge about spatial realities during the middle ages is scarce due to the general lack of 
interest in preserving data concerning everyday life. Random survival and recent discoveries and 
publication of texts describing coastlines, coastlands and spanning the waters of the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea, recorded by mariners that have frequently visited those basins, calls for revision 
of the available navigational documentation concerning the Black Sea. 


The growth since the 11% -12" century of European participation in the Mediterranean long 
distance trade affected transportation of goods and all related navigational activities such as ship 
design, capacity and speed or finding the route to desired destination, as well as access to ports and 
rivers’ estuaries where cargos were regularly loaded and unloaded: over time for all of the above 
reasons were necessary more and more sailors the majority of whom were not familiar with the local 
environment. 


A way of orienting foreign navigators into the Black Sea waters was either by hiring pilots, pre- 
sumably from among the Pontic sailors in the Golden Horn or along the Bosporus, or relying on 
sea-farers records as a description and graphic depiction meant to help those occasionally visiting 
that basin. Because Italians since the eleventh century casually, and after 1204 legally visited the Pontic 
area, Black Sea coasts and ports appear in the earliest survived sailing directions and nautical charts. 


Recent scholarship revised the relationship between sailing directions and nautical charts 
concluding that they were not compiled by the same people, or that the data coming from 
navigational texts were not used for the construction of maps: close examination of both, at least as 
far as coastal toponymy is concerned, shows that they do not overlap; there are many more place- 
names on the charts than in the most detailed navigational instructions that focused on ports and 
provided description of landmarks. 


Yet both of these aids were necessary for successful trips of travelers overseas, be they mariners, 
merchants, diplomats or pirates; if lost at sea after storms or other disaster captains, pilots and sailors 
had to figure out how to get back to their route. A necessity for fast and accurate reorientation had 
prompted the requirement of carrying maps, pilot books and an array of other navigational tools for 
the recovery and continuation of an interrupted trip. 


Maps and sailing directions used at sea are lost, while those that had come down are copies of 
the practical ones; some of them had survived because of humanists’ interest in the world while the 
artistic qualities of the maps contributed to their appreciation and collection. Marine knowledge has 
also been transmitted by inserting records in navigational, commercial or geographic works. Thus, 
descriptions of seamen’s experience and knowledge had survived despite not being considered of 
great importance. 
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There are 21 medieval sailing directions that include Black Sea environment, mainly ports 
with their appearances, ways of escaping dangers when approaching them and best places for 
landing, beaches, anchorages, finding fresh water, food and desired goods - are among the main 
features of a good port. Portolans named after ports displayed the goal of every sailing. And here 
are the portolans where the Black Sea, the Sea of Azov and many of their ports and navigational 
particularities are reported. 


1. Liber de existencia riveriarum, before 1200 

Il Compasso da navegare, opera italiana della meta del secolo XIII 
Portolan of Carlo di Primeriano Girolami, late 14^ century 
Venetian scroll portolan of the late 14% century 

Portolan of Grazia Pauli, late 14^ century 

Venetian portolan from Arte del mare, late 14% - early 15" century 
Portolan from the Sfera of Gregorio Dati, before 1435 

Portolan of Michael of Rhodes, ca. 1445 


νο Ὃν мо 


Portolan Rizo, 1445 


= 
© 


. Portolan of Grazioso Benincasa, 15° century 


m 
m 


. Portolan of Alvise (Ca) da Mosto, 155 century 


m" 
N 


. Portolan of Gerolamo Azzuri, 15" century 


= 
Oo 


. Anonymous portolan from the Bell Library, Minneapolis, 15% century 


d 


. French portolan from BNF, 1449 


= 
on 


. Portolan in De Navigazione of Benedetto Cotrugli, 1465 


= 
Ον 


. Abridged Greek portolan, 1534 


= 
N 


. “Second” Greek portolan, 1573 


= 
оо 


. Leiden Greek portolan, 1553 


= 
Kel 


. Italian Cosmography of 1550 


N 
о 


. Portolan from the National Library of Madrid, 161-17 century 


N 
- 


. French portolan from Jean Baptiste Colbert’s fond in BNF, 1669 


The abundance of navigational information from the above texts is difficult to organize and 
analyze due to variations of statements, even contradictions: they are hardly records from direct 
observations, but their information comes from copies of copies of copies with multiple gaps and 
variations -- even (1), the earliest portolan dating from end-12" century, is a result of preliminary 
collected information and possibly personal navigation around the Black Sea, but lacks the distances 
between ports despite their marking with ‘miles... 


Not all the listed portolans are complete or describe all the shores of the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azov. Only 10 (1, 2, 6, 7, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21) cover more or less, with additions and omissions, 
the entire circumference of those seas, while the remaining 11 are only partial, intentionally or 
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because by error passages or pages from their originals were skipped. Most are following the route 
from a port to port along the coasts, while in many (1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 15, 17, 19 and 20) are included 
“pelenggi” or direct sailing across the open sea. 


In accordance with Venetian policies in the Black Sea navigation, Venetian portolans (3, 4, 6, 
and 8) used sailings along the southern coast to Trebizond and then either continued the same way 
to the Straits of Kerch, or headed directly to the Sea of Azov and Tana. The most complete (with 
certain gaps) Venetian portolan is the one in Arte del Mare which is quite similar to Compasso, 
while the most informative one comes from the book of Michael of Rhodes, where different sailings 
for getting to Tana are described. 


Compasso (2) as well as 5, 7, 15 and 19 - they all come from Tuscany or are attributed to 
central Italy. Although Florence was not a maritime city its commercial agents and humanist 
intellectuals had a vast web of commercial networks everywhere in the Mediterranean, including 
Constantinople and the Black Sea. They collected and preserved numerous and various documents 
of all kinds including navigational direction which were used for instruction (7), diplomacy (19) 
and in technical treatises (15). 


At least 5 of the 15" century navigational compilations - 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 - are variations 
of the same archetype, although they are copied by people of different origin: if judged by the 
names under which the manuscripts had come down, they came from various Italian port-cities 
from Ancona and Venice to Florence and Genoa. Considered works produced to assist the limited 
Venetian Black Sea navigation after the fall of Constantinople to the Ottomans, today they might be 
taken as such of personal interest. 


The 3 published by A.Delatte Greek navigational instructions (16, 17 and 18) come from 
manuscripts dated between the 30s and the 70s of the 16% century. They are included in this study 
for two reasons: first, because numerous Greek nautical charts of that time are almost identical to 
Italian copies; and second, the Abridged Greek portolan (16) uses many Italian words written in 
Greek letters, while the content of the “Second” (17) is very much the same as the Italian one from 
Madrid (20). The reason for that is the Greek mariners’ diaspora everywhere in the Mediterranean 
after the fall of Byzantium. 


The two French nautical instructions (14 and 21) are not related to any of the Italian or Greek 
sailing directions. There is no other explanation for their uniqueness except that the portolan of 
1449 was copied from a special French of other coastal reconnaissance expedition related to the 
planned for 1444 but aborted crusade; while the quite complete portolan coming from the archives 
of Colbert is trying to update medieval knowledge with the 17" century reality, probably due to 
military or economic interests. 


There is a lot of evidence about Catalan and Spanish visits, travel, piracy and even residence 
of Catalan subjects in the Black Sea area. The sea is present in all Majorcan, Catalan or Portuguese 
nautical charts but no text in Spanish or Catalan dedicated to Black Sea navigation has surfaced so 
far. A possible explanation for this deficiency is the extensive use of Lingua Franca among Catalans 
or the presence of an international crew aboard Catalan ships. 


In conclusion: The medieval nautical instructions that had come down to us evidence not just 
how mariners negotiated the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov water with their navigation, but also 
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that they created and maintained economic networks there. Preferred ports and destinations of 
both authors and users of nautical information reflect the interests of their compilers, e.g. Venetian 
aiming at Tana and Trebizond while others, mainly the Genoese, sailed to Vicina in the Danube 
delta or Caffa in the Crimea. 


On the other hand, as pointed out in dating Black Sea material in Italian and Greek sailing 
directions, it was not necessary for the authors had no access to the Pontic area - something easily 
controlled at the Straits of Bosporus. Neither before the 13" century the “Byzantine” Black Sea, 
nor after mid-15^ the “Ottoman” were completely closed to outsiders: the cosmopolitan crews 
of the Mediterranean navigators did always find a way if not to the commerce, at least to collect 
information about the Pontic Sea. 
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Zu einigen Problemen bei der Edition von Autographa 


Nichts ist leichter als ein Autographon zu edieren - so scheint es jedenfalls auf den ersten 
Blick. Man hat es nicht mit vielen Manuskripten zu tun, die mit Schreiberversehen aller Art behaftet 
sind, braucht also kein stemma codicum zu erstellen, keine recensio durchzuführen und ist der 
Mühe enthoben, zwischen Varianten zu wählen oder kraft des eigenen ingenium das Richtige zu 
konjizieren, sondern muss nur getreu das wiedergeben, was man im vom Autor selbst geschriebenen 
codex unicus vor sich hat. 


In Wahrheit jedoch gibt es Probleme verschiedener Art, von welchen hier einige an drei 
Beispielen skizziert werden sollen, von denen ich mich mit zweien zu verschiedenen Zeiten als 
Editor beschäftigt habe. 


Das Geschichtswerk des Kritobulos von Imbros ist im autographen codex unicus Istanbul, 
Topkapı Sarayı, Gayri Islamı Eserler 3 erhalten. Dass es sich um ein Autograph handelt, ist u.a. durch 
zahlreiche Autorenkorrekturen, teils in rasura, teils in margine, erwiesen. In meiner Edition erscheinen 
die Fassungen ante correcturam als Entstehungsvarianten im apparatus criticus. So weit, so gut. Wir 
haben es also in der Edition mit einer Fassung des Werkes ‚letzter Hand‘ zu tun; die Vorstufen, soweit 
eruierbar, sind dokumentiert. Nicht gut ist die stillschweigende, im Vorwort nur erwähnte Anpassung 
der Interpunktion an moderne Gepflogenheiten des Deutschen, nicht gut auch die im Vorwort nur in 
einzelnen Kategorien dargelegte Änderung der Akzentuierung der Enklitika. 


Der Text selbst ist orthographisch bereinigt, wobei aber alle diese Änderungen im apparatus 
criticus dokumentiert sind. Das betrifft Wortfugen, Spiritus, Akzente, Itazismen, Vokalquantitäten 
(Wechsel Omikron-Omega), Konsonanten-Verdoppelung bzw. Haplographie, aber auch 
offensichtliche lapsus pennae des Autors. Die Berechtigung dieses Verfahrens wurde aus der 
erkennbaren Intention des Autors abgeleitet, der selbst an verschiedenen Stellen solche „Fehler“ 
zum von der Tradition Sanktionierten hin korrigiert hat. 


Die lapsus pennae des Autor-Kopisten sind deshalb aufschlussreich, weil sie uns vor Augen 
führen, dass auch Autoren in dieser Beziehung keineswegs fehlerfrei arbeiten. Einige Beispiele: 
Ausgelassen sind kleine Wörter τοῦτο, ξύν, 6, ἐς oder Buchstaben und Buchstabengruppen innerhalb 
von Wörtern: So lesen wir προσεδόησαν statt προσεδόκησαν, παρεθεῖν statt παρελθεῖν, στραᾶς 
statt στρατιᾶς, σφόδα statt σφόδρα, τειχήρει statt τειχήρεις, προαπεπλεύκει statt προαπεπεπλεύκει, 
ταύ statt ταύτης, λάβεν statt ἔλαβεν, ἐρυμνότα statt ἐρυμνότατα, στενώτα statt στενώτατα; wir 
finden Dittographien wie τελελέσας statt τελέσας, διάβασις τοῦ βασις τοῦ statt διάβασις τοῦ und 
Assimilationen wie τατάνῳ statt τιτἀνῳ. All das ist leicht zu erkennen, und was der Autor eigentlich 
sagen will, unterliegt keinem Zweifel; wir sind daher berechtigt, den Text selbst der Absicht des 
Autors entsprechend herzustellen und die Fehler im apparatus zu dokumentieren. 


Die für den Text selbst verfolgte Methode, die, Fassung letzter Hand‘ zu drucken und die 
Entstehungsvarianten im apparatus beizugeben, funktioniert für das Geschichtswerk selbst, nicht 
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aber für den diesem im Codex voranstehenden Widmungsbrief an Sultan Mehmed Fatih. Hier 
sind die Verhaltnisse komplizierter und erforderten ein anderes Vorgehen. Da der Autor sein Werk 
Mehmed zwei Mal gewidmet hat, zunächst im Herbst 1466 und dann in erweiterter Form im Herbst 
1467, hat er den 1466 beigegebenen und uns erhaltenen Widmungsbrief zunachst versucht, durch 
sorgfältig ausgeführte Retuschen mittels Uberschreibungen und Rasuren sowie Ergänzungen in 
margine zu aktualisieren, hat diesen Versuch dann aber aufgegeben und sich zu einer stàrkeren 
Umarbeitung und Neufassung entschlossen. Dieses ehemals auch in der Saray-Bibliothek des 
Sultans vorhandene zweite Autograph ist heute verschollen, aber sein Text ist von Konstantin 
Tischendorf 1860 ediert worden. Die Divergenzen zwischen den beiden Autographa sind so groß, 
sowohl inhaltlich als auch in einzelnen Formulierungen, dass es notwendig war, sie in Paralleldruck 
mit jeweils eigenem apparatus criticus zu edieren, wobei Textüberschüsse der einen Fassung durch 
Leerstellen der jeweils anderen Fassung angezeigt sind. Man sieht, auch Autographa können für den 
Editor ihre Tücken haben. 


Etwas anders sind die Probleme gelagert im Fall des Autographon der Briefe des Matthaios 
von Ephesos (bürgerlich Manuel Gabalas), und sie erforderten daher andere Lösungen seitens des 
Editors. Auch in diesem Fall (das hatte bereits Maximilian Treu 1901 gesehen) deuteten dieselben 
Indizien wie bei Kritobulos daraufhin, dass es sich bei der betreffenden Handschrift (Vindobon. Theol. 
Gr. 174), jedenfalls weitgehend, um ein Autographon des Autors handelt: zahlreiche Korrekturen 
über der Zeile, Streichungen, Rasuren und Randzusätze sind dafür aussagekräftige Zeichen. Ein 
sehr starkes weiteres Indiz besteht darin, dass sich einer der in diesem Codex überlieferten Briefe 
dort in zweifacher Ausgabe findet. Es stellte sich heraus, dass das eine Exemplar einen flüchtig 
und schnell geschriebenen Entwurf dieses Briefes darstellt, das andere dagegen eine Reinschrift. 
Diese, die Reinschrift, enthält gegenüber dem Entwurf zahlreiche stilistische Verbesserungen, 
aber beide Versionen weisen Korrekturen auch innerhalb der eigenen Fassung auf. Die Lösung 
bestand in diesem Fall darin, den Text der Reinschrift zu edieren als Text ‚letzter Hand‘ und ihm 
einen doppelten apparatus criticus beizugeben: apparatus 1 enthält die Entstehungsvarianten 
innerhalb der Reinschrift, apparatus 2 die Abweichungen des Entwurfs von der Reinschrift und die 
Entstehungsvarianten innerhalb des Entwurfs. 


Eine andere Besonderheit von Autographon-Editionen bietet ein anderer Text aus derselben 
Handschrift, ein Brief, der aus konkretem Anlass eine lange Abhandlung enthält, die sich mit den 
Ursachen des Bösen in der Welt beschäftigt und mit dessen Funktion im Rahmen der Gerechtigkeit 
Gottes und seiner Fürsorge für die Menschen. Ein Teilstück aus dieser Abhandlung findet sich auch 
im ebenfalls autographen codex London, Burneianus 114, Teil eines ehemals riesigen Codex von 
58 Lagen, der eine patristische Sammlung und diverse Werke des Matthaios enthält, alles von ihm 
geschrieben. Auch hier also eine Doppelfassung, beide autograph. Der Teiltext im Londoner Codex 
ist aber nicht einfach aus dem Gesamttext im Wiener Codex übernommen, sondern der Text des 
Londoner Codex weist an vielen Stellen gegenüber der Textform im Wiener Codex bedeutende 
Abweichungen auf. Es handelt sich dabei um Verbesserungen des Stils oder um Präzisierungen 
und Erweiterungen des Gedankens. Allerdings gibt es auch im Wiener Codex an einigen Stellen 
kleinere Korrekturen stilistischer Art, die im Londoner Codex nicht aufscheinen; dieser bietet den 
Text, wie er vor diesen Korrekturen im Wiener Codex gestanden hatte. Was tun als Editor? 1974, 
als ich den Text bearbeitete, habe ich es sicher nicht richtig gemacht, indem ich den gesamten Brief, 
so wie er im Wiener Codex steht, ediert, aber für das im Londoner Codex enthaltene Teilstück auf 
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diese verbesserte und modifizierte Version zurückgegriffen habe. So steht in meiner Edition ein 
Text, welchen der Autor in dieser Form niemals geschrieben hat. Richtig ware gewesen, den Text 
des Wiener Autographon zu edieren, und die Änderungen, welche der Autor für das Teilstück im 
Londoner Codex vorgenommen hat, in einem eigenen apparatus criticus zu dokumentieren. 


Ein bisher noch nicht eindeutig gelòstes Problem stellt das Geschichtswerk des Dukas dar, das 
im codex unicus für dieses Werk, Parisinus gr. 1310, überliefert ist. Sophia Kotzabassi, die eine neue 
Ausgabe des Textes fiir die Reihe Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae vorbereitet, hat in einem 
Aufsatz von 2003 gewichtige Argumente dafür vorgebracht, dass es sich bei dem Parisinus um ein 
Autograph des Verfassers handeln kònnte. Der Text weist dort, anders als in den Fallen Kritobulos 
von Imbros und Matthaios von Ephesos, keine Entstehungsvarianten auf; es handelt sich um eine 
Reinschrift. Die These vom Autographon stiitzt sich in erster Linie auf palaographische Argumente 
durch die Identifizierung des Schreibers von Parisinus gr. 1310 mit denen anderer Manuskripte und 
darauf, dass der Kopist dieser Handschriften einschließlich des Parisinus offenbar einem religiös- 
ideologischen, sprachlichen, geographischen und Bildungsmilieu entstammt, das mit demjenigen 
identisch ist, welches man aus dem Text des Geschichtswerkes auch fiir Dukas erschlieBen kann. Der 
codex Parisinus gr. 1310 mit seinen sehr verschiedenen offenbar zu verschiedenen Lebenszeiten des 
Kopisten geschriebenen Texten ist nach Kotzabassi so etwas wie das ,Hausbuch' des Dukas. Wenn die 
Autographon-These richtig ist, und es spricht einiges dafür, wird das sicher Konsequenzen für die 
Behandlung des Textes in der Edition haben. Sein Autor Dukas entstammt dem genuesisch-griechischen 
Ambiente seiner Heimatstadt Nea Phokaia und scheint zweisprachig aufgewachsen zu sein. Das würde 
nicht nur die sehr zahlreichen orthographischen ‚Fehler‘ erklären, sondern darüberhinaus (und hier 
unterscheidet sich Dukas wesentlich von seinem Zeitgnossen Kritobulos) auch die morphologischen 
und syntaktischen Besonderheiten, welche den Text weit von der attizistischen Norm entfernen und 
ihn näher an der gesprochenen und der griechischen Kanzleisprache der Zeit ansiedeln. 


Das alles stellt für die Annahme, dass es sich bei Parisinus gr. 1310 tatsächlich um das Autographon 
des Verfassers handelt, kein Problem dar, wohl aber die Tatsache, dass es im Text eine ganze Reihe 
von Fehlern gibt, die keine einfachen lapsus pennae darstellen, sondern zu zeigen scheinen, dass dem 
Kopisten der Text fremd war und er ihn mechanisch abgeschrieben hat, ohne immer seine Bedeutung 
zu verstehen. An einer Stelle scheint der Schreiber gar etwas in seiner Vorlage vor sich gehabt haben, das 
er nicht lesen konnte, und er deshalb eine fenestra in seiner Abschrift freiließ. Nun lassen generell auch 
Autoren selbst fenestrae in ihren Texten frei, wenn sie etwa Namen, Zahlen oder Daten im Augenblick 
der Abfassung nicht parat haben und diese nach neuer Recherche nachzutragen gedenken. Um einen 
solchen Fall handelt es sich aber im Dukas-Text nicht. Dort heißt es vom türkischen Sultan Bayezit 
Yıldırım und den Bewohnern der Stadt bei der Belagerung von Philadelpheia: Πολιορκήσας δὲ ταύτην 
[...] καὶ μὴ δυνάμενοι <...> διὰ τὴν ἔνδειαν τῶν τροφῶν παρεδόθησαν. Es ist offensichtlich, dass es 
Textausfall nach ταύτην und nach δυνάµενοι gegeben hat. Im Falle des Ausfalls nach ταύτην teilt uns 
der letzte Herausgeber des Textes, Vasile Grecu, mit: „spatio vacuo lacunam indicat P(arisinus)“ und 
dass die alte italienische Ubersetzung aus dem 15. Jahrhundert an dieser Stelle bietet ,,destituta de ogni 
speranza de soccorso” Das ist sicher der Sache nach richtig, und der Ubersetzer mag das eventuell 
sogar aus eigenem ingenium erganzt haben, aber dass ein Autor seinen eigenen relativ trivialen Text 
nicht lesen kann und daher an dieser Stelle eine fenestra lasst, ist nur schwer vorstellbar. 


Der Fall Dukas ist interessant und gibt seinerseits für die Behandlung des Textes in der 
Edition spezielle Probleme auf, deren Lösungen auch davon abhängen werden, ob man den Text als 
Autographon ansieht oder nicht. 
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Харт καὶ μέλανι : les manuscrits ambrosiens de Nicolas Mésaritès, 
vieilles acquisitions, nouvelles hypothèses 


Cette intervention veut recueillir une série de notes autour des témoins ambrosiens des écrits 
de Nicolas Mésaritès (1160 env. - post 1216), érudit byzantin actif à l'extrême fin de l'époque des 
Comnènes, connu pour son engagement dans les débats politiques et religieux au lendemain de la 
prise de Constantinople par les Croisés (1204). 


Au cœur de cette communication se situe la comparaison paléographique de certains documents 
et manuscrits avec les témoins autographes de Nicolas Mésaritès conservés à la Bibliothèque 
Ambrosienne de Milan (F 93 sup. et F 96 sup., respectivement nos. 350 et 352 Martini-Bassi). 


La comparaison semblerait permettre l'identification de l'érudit byzantin comme celui qui 
présida à la rédaction de la missive envoyée par Alexis III Ange aux Génois (mars 1199) afin de 
rouvrir les négociations sur la concession de privilèges à la République maritime après le blocage 
des relations diplomatiques et commerciales provoqué par l'affaire Gafforio (Genova Arch. di Stato, 
Mat. Pol. N. g. 2737 D-E: Dólger, Regesten, n. 1649, Facsim. Taf. V, nr. 8; Miklosich-Müller Ш, nr. 
VIIL pp. 46-47). Le document nous conduit à élucider un aspect de la carriére polymorphe de 
Mésarités jusquà présent demeuré inconnu, cest-a-dire son engagement en tant que médecin à 
la cour d'Alexis III Ange. Sa connaissance de l'art médical, envisageable à la lumiére de ses écrits 
publiés (cf. par ex. sa Description de l'Eglise des Saints-Apótres, [42], p. 91 s. Heisenberg 1908), est 
ultérieurement confirmée par un discours inédit dédié au méme empereur, dont on présentera des 
extraits (Е 96 sup., ff. 35r-37v; 41r-42v). 


Le rapprochement des témoins autographes de l'Ambrosienne et du document génois pourrait 
avoir des implications importantes sur le manuscrit grec Y-II-10 de la Bibliothéque de l'Escorial (n. 
265 de Andrés), un recueil érudit écrit sur papier oriental, dont l'achèvement du noyau principal est 
datable, semble-t-il, avant l'occupation latine de Constantinople (1204). Ce manuscrit - un mélange 
de piéces rhétoriques et épistolographiques - a été rapproché lui-méme du document génois par N. 
G. Wilson (Three Byzantine Scribes, 1973, p. 228). 


Lexposé sarticulera autour de ces points, afin de jeter une lumière nouvelle sur les circonstances 
historiques et culturelles de rédaction de ces témoins. 
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Authors’ Corrections in Manuscripts of the Paleologan Period 
The paper attempts to illustrate why a byzantine scholar would like to change his own text 


and how he realizes these changes, using examples of authors like Gregory of Cyprus, Constantine 
Acropolites, Manuel Philes and Nicolaus Kabasilas. 
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Beobachtungen zu Autographen und Hausbiichern 


Die drei publizierten Bande des Repertoriums der griechischen Kopisten (1981: Handschriften 
aus Bibliotheken Grofbritanniens, 1989: Handschriften aus Bibliotheken Frankreichs und 
Ergänzungen zu Großbritannien, 1997: Handschriften aus Bibliotheken Roms mit dem Vatikan) 
enthalten zahlreiche Autographe bekannter Autoren: Aus dem 14. Jahrhundert seien Demetrios 
Kydones, Demetrios Triklinios und Manuel Gabalas (Matthaios von Ephesos) genannt, aus dem 
15. Jahrhundert Bessarion, Georgios Scholarios und Johannes Chortasmenos). Von besonderem 
Interesse sind die „Hausbücher“, vom Verfasser selbst organisierte Abschriften der eigenen Werke, 
wobei Manuel Gabalas und Johannes Chortasmenos auch auf die Mitarbeit zeitgenössischer 
Kopisten zurückgreifen. 
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Lauteur au travail dans ses livres 


Dans la reconstitution de l'histoire culturelle de Byzance, l'examen des manuscrits joue un rôle 
important car il permet d’apprecier l'usage que les érudits ont fait de leurs livres. La copie réalisée peut 
conduire le lecteur à des commentaires ou des scholies dans les marges du texte, comme elle peut 
quelquefois l'amener à effectuer dans ce texte méme des modifications, dont l'appréciation critique 
dépendra de divers facteurs. Les progrès quautorise l'identification de l'écriture de copistes dont 
l'activité comme intellectuels peut être peu a peu reconstruite grace aux manuscrits, que leur nom soit 
établi ou qu'ils restent anonymes, contribue méme parfois à parvenir au cœur de la création littéraire. 


Des annotations en marge d'un manuscrit de contenu complexe, astronomique ou 
philosophique par exemple, sont susceptibles de témoigner de la façon dont un ouvrage a été lu. 
Encore s'agit-il de déterminer si ces annotations marginales ont été portées par le scribe du texte 
principal ou par un copiste autre, contemporain ou postérieur ; il faut aussi établir si ces notes sont 
de nature originale et peuvent être attribuées à celui qui les a écrites, comme cest bien souvent le 
cas des annotations d'Aréthas de Césarée, ou si elles reproduisent un commentaire déjà existant et 
attesté dans des manuscrits plus anciens -- peut-être même, tout simplement, dans le manuscrit qui 
avait été utilisé comme modèle par le copiste du livre que l'on analyse. 


Le travail de lecture active, ‘intelligente, que des annotations peuvent aider à mettre clairement 
en évidence, est souvent moins aisé à repérer dans le corps du texte lui-même. Des interventions telles 
qu'une rature ou le grattage d'un mot ou d'un passage, par exemple, et leur remplacement par un autre 
élément sont souvent des éléments pertinents pour réaliser l'analyse philologique du traité reproduit, 
elles constituent des jalons dans létablissement de l'histoire d'un texte ; mais leur signification peut étre 
différente selon quelles sont dues au scribe lui-méme ou à un réviseur contemporain, ou bien quelles 
sont le fait d'un lecteur plus tardif du manuscrit. L'interprétation variera aussi s'il sagit d'une ceuvre de 
la littérature grecque antique, d'un traité patristique ou d'un ouvrage byzantin. 


Un Planude ou un Nicéphore Grégoras, par exemple, se sont illustrés, cest bien connu, non 
seulement en sefforgant de corriger des textes transmis avec des fautes dues à la copie mais aussi 
en ‘éditant’ à nouveaux frais des œuvres littéraires ou scientifiques dont le texte ne leur paraissait 
sur certains points pas conforme à ce qu'avait dû écrire l'auteur antique, ou méme à се qu'il aurait 
dû écrire. La variante nest alors plus l'attestation d'une leçon transmise par une tradition qui serait 
susceptible de remonter à l'auteur et que lon reconstitue selon les lois de la critique textuelle ; elle peut 
être la marque d'une ‘récriture d'un texte. De nouveaux cas illustrant les interventions critiques de ces 
deux érudits dans et sur les textes sont encore trouvés aujourd'hui : ils ont eu une activité remarquable 
et sont particuliérement connus, mais ils ne sont pas les seuls à avoir mis en ceuvre un tel talent. 


Dans le cas des compositions byzantines, lorsque la copie d'un manuscrit est contemporaine 
de la rédaction de l'œuvre par son auteur, l'étude du livre mérite une approche un peu différente : 
dans quelle mesure un manuscrit pourrait-il étre mis en relation avec l'auteur méme des ouvrages 
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qu'il contient ? A-t-il été copié auprès de l'auteur, par un secrétaire, voire par l'auteur ? Cette 
recherche d’autographes’ peut se révéler particulièrement fructueuse dans la période paléologue, où 
les érudits copient souvent eux-mêmes leurs livres et pour laquelle elle senrichit constamment. Le 
repérage de brouillons ou de copies intermédiaires avant une mise au propre définitive est souvent 
un préambule à de telles identifications ; l'analyse des ratures peut donc être très pertinente, méme 
si elle mérite dêtre effectuée avec prudence pour ne pas induire en erreur. Mais l'examen même 
des modalités de la constitution de livres, de recueils, de lettres par exemple, est de nature à aider à 
retrouver l’auteur-éditeur au travail. 


Quelques exemples illustreront les différentes facettes d’une recherche qui combine philologie 
ethistoire. 
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Le successive redazioni delle opere di Gregorio il Sinaita 
(sulla base della tradizione manoscritta greca e slava) 


Gregorio il Sinaita è sicuramente l'autore spirituale più importante del xiv secolo. Il suo 
influsso, considerevole a Bisanzio e tra gli Slavi meridionali già durante la sua vita e nel periodo 
immediatamente successivo, fu potente anche in Russia sul finire del xv secolo e sul Monte Athos 
e in Moldavia nel хуш secolo. Ledizione critica delle sue opere resta un desideratum, dal momento 
che il testo presentato dalla settecentesca Filocalia, e poi ripreso dalla Patrologia graeca e difettoso, 
e quello preparato da Hans-Veit Beyer (1985) nel suo lavoro di abilitazione, oltre a essere stato 
condotto su un campione limitato di manoscritti, non tiene conto delle successive rielaborazioni 
e stratificazioni dello stesso testo. Appare necessario perció un inventario e uno studio dell'intera 
tradizione manoscritta greca, accompagnati da un lavoro parallelo sulla versione slava delle opere, 
effettuata con ogni probabilità tra [Athos e i monasteri di Paroria, quando l’autore era ancora in vita. 


Una ricognizione della tradizione delle opere di Gregorio permette di distinguere tra i 
manoscritti che presentano collezioni di opere dello stesso e quelli che invece conservano scritti isolati. 
La formazione delle collezioni appare successiva e sembra databile con una certa approssimazione. 


Grazie alle testimonianze esterne, prima tra tutte la Vita di Gregorio il Sinaita scritta dal 
patriarca Callisto 1, sappiamo che egli rielaboró in momenti successivi alcuni di questi suoi scritti. 


Lattenzione é qui rivolta in primo luogo alla tradizione manoscritta greca di due opere, la 
Breve notizia sulla hesychia e i Capitoli sulla preghiera. 


I manoscritti greci che contengono il primo di questi scritti testimoniano titoli, rubriche di 
capitoli e destinatari diversi. Ci troviamo evidentemente di fronte a rielaborazioni successive della 
stessa opera. 


I manoscritti greci dei Capitoli sulla preghiera attestano l’esistenza di due redazioni successive 
dell'opera, delle quali l'ultima presenta in più i capitoli finali. Alcuni elementi presenti in quest'ultima 
sezione consentono di datare con una certa approssimazione questa seconda e definitiva redazione 


La tradizione manoscritta slava dei Capitoli della preghiera consente di seguire ancora più nel 
dettaglio lo svolgersi di questo processo redazionale, testimoniato da manoscritti che vanno dagli anni 
‘30 agli anni ‘60. Possiamo osservare in essi il progressivo formarsi di questa operetta del Sinaita. 


In una prima fase, testimoniata da due manoscritti degli anni ‘30 (Moskva GIM Uv 510-4° e 
Sofija BAN 77 cui va aggiunto Moskva GIM Chlud 237, degli anni 40), quando Gregorio è appena 
arrivato definitivamente a Paroria, sono presenti solo i primi tre capitoli. 
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Alla fine degli anni “40 (Sankt-Petersburg RNB Pogod 1054, cui va aggiunto Paris BnF $1 8, che 
testimonia la recezione all'Athos di questa traduzione alla fine degli anni 50) risale la testimonianza 
che ai primi tre capitoli ne sono aggiunti altri tre, che nella numerazione finale saranno i capitoli 5-7. 
Infine, soltanto negli anni ‘60, all’interno della raccolta delle opere complete di Gregorio, troviamo 
tutti gli otto capitoli (Sank-Peterburg RNB Gil'f 47, Sofija NBKM 1036, Sank-Peterburg RNB Gilf 
35, Sofija NBKM 672, Sofija BAN 80), e solo in alcuni manoscritti i Capitoli sulla preghiera sono 
presentati insieme, uno di seguito all’altro, come un'unica opera. 


La storia del capitolo 8 è particolarmente complessa nei manoscritti slavi. Lo ritroviamo 
dapprima, fin dagli anni ‘40, come un testo a sé stante, assieme a testi dello pseudo-Macario (e in 
effetti si tratta della rielaborazione di un testo di questo autore). Soltanto successivamente, quando 
i Capitoli sulla preghiera vengono presentati raccolti in un'unica opera (dallo stesso Gregorio o dai 
suoi discepoli), anche questo estratto é unito agli altri come capitolo 8. 


Attraverso lo studio di queste successive fasi redazionali é possibile ricostruire anche il 
metodo di lavoro di Gregorio (e forse anche dei discepoli che in alcuni casi ne sembrano trascrivere 
l'insegnamento). 
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Lélaboration de l'Ekthésis Néa. 
Retour sur la tradition manuscrite dun manuel 
de la chancellerie patriarcale de la fin du XIV? siècle 


Au cours du patriarcat de Nil (1380-1389), la chancellerie de la Grande Église élabora un 
véritable manuel à l'usage de ses fonctionnaires, connu sous le nom d’Ekthesis Νέα, contenant des 
indications pour la rédaction protocolaire des lettres (pittakia). D'aprés Jean Darrouzés, auteur de 
la dernière édition, il sagit d'un document unique en son genre. Toutefois, sa compilation doit être 
mise en rapport avec d'autres efforts entrepris à la méme époque au sein de la chancellerie patriarcale, 
visant à réorganiser et à élargir ses compétences. Nous sommes là dans une période d'importantes 
transformations institutionnelles dans l'Empire, visant à redéfinir les formes dencadrement de la 
société et d'exercice de l'autorité politique. 


Ce manuel de chancellerie a été copié dans un grand nombre de manuscrits, témoignant de 
la diffusion de ce document, y compris en dehors de la chancellerie patriarcale. Dans son édition, 
Jean Darrouzés fournit un examen exhaustif de tous les témoins connus, constatant les nombreuses 
transpositions, additions et interpolations, qui rendent difficile la reconstruction d'un stemma. П 
parvient néanmoins à établir deux familles, en fonction des titres et de l'ordre des paragraphes. Selon 
Darrouzès, ce sont les témoins rattachés à la famille A qui apparaissent comme les plus acceptables 
et proches du prototype. 


Le Genavensis graecus 23 appartient à la famille B. Outre l'Ekthésis Néa, ce manuscrit contient 
notamment le nomocanon de Matthieu Blastarés, une liste des dignités (offikia) du patriarcat et, 
surtout, la seule copie du célèbre Livre du préfet, rédigé à lépoque de l'empereur Léon VI (886-912). 
Dans son catalogue, Henri Omont le date des x1v°-xv° siècles, mais Darrouzès considère qu'« il пу 
pas lieu de remonter au-delà du xv‘ siècle », cest pourquoi il ne l'a guère utilisé pour son édition et 
son étude. Toutefois, le relevé des filigranes, ainsi qu'une note relative au calcul de la date de Páques 
de l'an 1380, ne laissent aucun doute sur le fait que ce codex fut élaboré au cours du dernier quart 
du χιν' siècle, soit à l'époque de la compilation de l'Ekthésis Νέα. étude de ce manuscrit permet, 
en outre, d'attribuer son élaboration au milieu de la chancellerie patriarcale de cette époque, ce qui 
incite à reconsidérer non seulement la place de ce témoin dans la tradition manuscrite, mais dans le 
contexte de rédaction de cette ceuvre. 
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Hierotopy and Iconicity. Spatial Icons versus Iconographic Devices 


The present round-table can be considered as the sequel to the session ‘Sacred Space’ chaired 
at the International Congress of Byzantine Studies in 2006. The paper presented then to the 
international community of Byzantine scholars introduced them to a new concept and research field 
of hierotopy. A number of monographs and studies have been published since then. Among them 
we can mention large collections of articles based on the papers given at various symposia dedicated 
to the subject of hierotopy, such as: Hierotopy. Comparative Studies of Sacred Spaces; New Jerusalems. 
Hierotopy and Iconography of Sacred Spaces; Spatial Icons. Performativity in Byzantium and Medieval 
Russia; Hierotopy of Light and Fire in Byzantium and Medieval Russia; Holy Water in the Hierotopy 
and Iconography of the Christian World (most of them are available via the link: www.hierotopy.ru). 
Most speakers of the upcoming round-table actively participated in these research symposia, and 
made a considerable contribution to the development of the research field of Hierotopy. Thus, we 
rely on the already existing scholarly collaboration and discussions stemming from it, which have 
their own history. This time, we would like to discuss a number of methodological issues along 
with the new hierotopic concepts and the correlation between the hierotopic approach and the 
traditional realm of iconographic studies. 


The issue of terminology and the linguistic research apparatus appears as crucial one due 
to the fact that most of our terms were elaborated to describe flat pictures, and are not adequate 
for the phenomena dealing with sacred spaces. The three new notions – Hierotopy, Spatial Icons 
and Image-Paradigms-- were offered in the course of the recent fifteen years since 2001, when I 
coined the term Hierotopy and launched the research programme exploring this field. These three 
concepts have been gradually taking their shape since then. They are interrelated while at the same 
time separate and very specific. The term Шегоюру stands for the entire framework, intending 
to intellectually register a special stratum of historical phenomena, which have previously eluded 
scholars’ attention due to the absence of a specific terminology apparatus. The neologism Hierotopy 
(or ierotopia) consists, obviously, of two Greek roots: hieros (sacred) and topos (space), following the 
pattern of many other already established over the last hundred years scholarly terms, ‘iconography’ 
being one of them. 


The definition of hierotopy given 15 years ago ran as follows: Hierotopy is the creation of sacred 
spaces regarded as a special form of human creativity, and a field of historical research which 
reveals and analyses specific relevant examples of that creativity. The term Spatial Icons, designating 
iconic imagery presented in space, was conceived to describe the most important part of hierotopic 
phenomena, existing beyond flat pictures or any combination of art objects. The term Image-Paradigm 
is an instrumentum studiorum for the analysis of this specific category of images which appeared as 
visions in space and differed radically from common depictions on panels and walls. 


Several other terms and notions emerged following these three proposed by myself. Nicoletta 
Isar suggested that the term chorography might be very useful especially in description of the 
circular movement as the basic principle in the organization of Byzantine sacred spaces. Peter Brown 
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invented the term chorotopos, inspired by Bakhtin’s chronotop, which seems a helpful instrumentum 
studiorum for studies of imaginary spaces in written sources (Brown explored, as an example, such 
type of space described in the Life of St Theodore of Sykeon as compared with the actual archeological 
site). Nicolas Bakirtzis introduced a very practical term hierotopos to reveal the phenomenon of a 
particular monastery and its sacred environment. We can also refer to other terms but the ones 
already mentioned here seem to be sufficient to demonstrate the process of the ongoing formation 
of the new research language. 


Let me turn to specifics now, addressing the most powerful Byzantine example - the view of 
the ‘Great Church’ of the Empire -- the cathedral of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople dating back 
to 6" century A.D. Even in its current state of preservation, when we are able to see only the 
material shell of the building, it is clear that we are not only dealing with a masterpiece of the world 
architecture or a mystical place of divine presence, but with a particular project of spatial imagery, 
which was created by concrete people in concrete historical circumstances. The project included 
immovable architectural forms and sacred images, as well as changing of liturgical vessels and ritual 
gestures, dramaturgy of lighting and olfactory effects (various incenses), resounding words and 
recollections of miracle-stories - all woven together into one single whole. This specific creativity 
consisting in formation of spatial imagery has been called hierotopy. 


Characteristically, whole aspects and types of creativity could not be properly discussed outside 
hierotopic framework, which is not linked to positivist classifications of objects. For instance, such 
considerable phenomenon as the dramaturgy of lighting occurs beyond the boundaries of traditional 
disciplines. As recent studies have convincingly demonstrated, within the space of Justinian’s Hagia 
Sophia, which originally did not have any figurative images, the image of God was created by the 
most sophisticated system of lighting, including natural light of the sun, moon and stars, reflected 
by the golden mosaics, marble decorations, silver furnishings and vessels, as well as by the fire 
burning in innumerous, sometimes moving, lamps and in thousands of candles visible through the 
transparent smoke of incense. 


There also existed a complicated system of artificial lights, which is now being reconstructed 
with the help of various archaeological and written sources. If we summarise the results of the 
most recent studies, we would see that the entire environment of Hagia Sophia was conceived by 
Justinian and his genius master builders as the most powerful spatial icon of the Lord made of light. 
Moreover this was a fundamentally performative icon -- that is, it existed in continuous fluidity and 
dynamics, its movement never solidifying or arresting itself. In addition, this ideal iconic image was 
not flat but fundamentally spatial. 


Thus, the most complicated system of natural light was conceived here: it woke the 
imaginations of present day architects and conceptual artists. A living, changing and unbelievably 
rich environment of light was created within the church through the system of mirror reflections. 
Anthemios of Tralles and Isidoros of Miletus (by the way, not professional master-builders but the 
best optical engineers of that time) developed the system of reflections for the first cupola of Hagia 
Sophia, which was notably flatter than the cupola we see today. They used the mosaic window sills 
in the drum as reflectors, which refracted the light into the cupola and, more importantly, also lit 
up the cupola at night. When there was no sunlight, they reflected the light of the stars and moon, 
thus, creating the effect of a continuously illuminated cupola of the nocturnal Hagia Sophia. In 
other words, a glittering and blinking cloud of light hung over the cupola. 
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How can we understand the revealed phenomenon, what was the meaning of this luminous 
cloud? I have argued elsewhere that it was a visible embodiment of the famous biblical notion and 
symbol, the so-called Kavod in Hebrew, or Doxa in Greek, or Slava Bozhia in Church Slavonic 
(literally meaning “Glory”). According to the Bible, God reveals himself to the people in the form 
of a luminous cloud which hovered over the Ark of the Tabernacle, or led Jewish people through the 
Desert (Ex.16,10; 24,12-18; 34,5; 40,34). To the best of my knowledge, nobody has suggested before 
that it was an original Judeo-Christian proto-icon which did not break the Second Commandment 
and, therefore, was the ideal image of God. As it seems, it made a great impact upon the Christian 
visual culture. We all remember that this luminous cloud appeared in the Gospels at the moment of 
Transfiguration, descending upon the Apostles in attendance. 


In the Early Christian imagery the luminous and fiery cloud was combined with the 
anthropomorphic image of Christ. The characteristic example is the six-century mosaic in the 
altar apse of Sts Kosmas and Damian basilica in Rome, where we are able to see not just a merely 
triumphant image of Christ clad in the golden robe, but the luminous and fiery clouds resembling 
the Divine Ladder and the Sacred Way appearing with Christ from Heaven, as another image of God 
revealed in the Second Coming. So, the idea of the luminous cloud was significant and quite alive 
in the minds of the sixth century people, when Hagia Sophia of Constantinople was being created. 


There are some earlier examples when we are able to witness the process of formation of the 
subject in the Early Christian iconography which adopted and reflected the more powerful spatial 
imagery. The ‘Hospitality of Abraham’ from the early fifth-century mosaics of Santa Maria Maggiore 
in Rome provides an eloquent example. There are three different images of the Divine Light in this 
composition: the luminous clouds in the left part, the mandorla of light around the central angel in 
the Meeting of the three angels in the upper right segment, and the golden background behind three 
angels at the table, which will later become commonplace but at that moment looks experimental, 
occupying only a small part of the image. The artist used three possible devices to represent the idea 
of the Divine light. 


In the lesser known but very instructive fifth-century floor mosaic from the Louvre (originally, 
from the Near East) one may notice the same not established formative process. The luminous cloud 
is represented over the altar in the ciborium which itself is shown as the Tabernacle. The image of 
the mandorla with the Cross appears in the centre of the fiery cloud, thus, indicating the origins of 
the mandorla motif. 


In the sixth century, for the first time, we are able to see how the mandorla of light was 
established as the core of the Transfiguration scene - the earliest known example extant in the altar 
apse of the Sinai basilica. The idea of the Divine Light had already been fixed iconographically but 
even then the image was still an element of the hierotopic project. Above the apse there is a window 
from which the light streams into the church at morning liturgies; this naturally performative ray of 
sunlight appears in the space as visually proceeding from Christ in the Transfiguration, deliberately 
displayed beneath the altar window. In the church the sunlight comes through the fumes of burning 
incense and touches the heads of believers in the naos of the Sinai basilica, recreating the sacred 
moment when the luminous cloud covered the Apostles at the Transfiguration. It is noteworthy, that 
an echo of this practice can be experienced in the modern day Orthodox churches: during morning 
liturgies, at a particular moment when the luminous cloud (made of light and burning incense) 
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comes out from the Royal Doors of the sanctuary to the congregation in front of the iconostasis as 
mystical appearance of the Divine Glory, certainly without any understanding of the Jewish origins 
of this performative image and the symbolic meaning of the Kavod-Doxa. 


So, the luminous cloud in the cupola of Hagia Sophia was a most powerful and important 
spatial icon of the Empire which cannot be explored by the traditional iconographical apparatus. 
At the same time this spatial imagery was reflected in and adopted by flat pictures on the walls — 
sometimes it survived in a form of common icons. Since Early Byzantine period one may witness 
gradual decline and diminishing of spatial effects. However, even on a limited scale, they played a 
great role in the church space revealing some unique iconographic motives. Among others, the so- 
called Whirling Disc comes to mind. As I have argued elsewhere, this was a symbolic image of the 
Byzantine Church as the Spatial Icon of the Whirling Light. 


I have mentioned just one eloquent example of spatial icons in the Byzantine world. The 
recent study, in which the speakers of our round table actively participated, revealed several other 
phenomena in the Christian East and West. Many more should be explored in future, for this is 
a vast field of research lying ahead of us. Most of these spatial icons were overlooked, neglected 
and excluded from the art history, or the history of culture in general, due to the lack of necessary 
concepts and terms, and the absence of hierotopic vision. The methods elaborated in the context 
of positivist ideology and directly shaping the studies of material objects, such as the much revered 
stylistic or iconographic analysis, were inadequate in the case of performative spatial iconic imagery, 
which played a considerable role in the Byzantine world. As a natural conclusion to this statement, 
the notions of Hierotopy and Iconicity should be introduced into the research field and receive 
their legitimate status in the art-historical education, especially in the field of Byzantine studies. 
Spatial icons might be studied along the iconographic devices and stylistic phenomena. However, 
we should also be aware, that such introduction would require general revision of the art history as 
a discipline. 
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Sacred Spaces vs Holy Sites: 
On the Limits and Advantages of a Hierotopic Approach 


It should be acknowledged that the hierotopy notion, first proposed by Alexei Lidov in 2001 and 
later developed in an international congress held in Moscow in 2004 as well as in a number of later 
publications, has the merit of having elicited a number of questions that became a matter of scholarly 
debate at an international level in the last decade. Critics have laid emphasis on Lidov’s reluctance to 
provide a wider and more grounded theoretical frame to his approach, which, I assume, should be 
basically interpreted as an intentional choice and a way to manifest distinctiveness vis-a-vis the often 
artificial scholarly trends that became so modish in the last years. Instead of launching a new label - 
why not a “hierotopic turn” after so many analogous turns (iconic, spatial, liturgical, material, etc.)? 
— he preferred to make use of a neologism that may draw the attention of art historians and invite 
them to shift their focus to an hitherto neglected field of interest - namely that of the ways in which 
Christian sacred spaces happened to be shaped by the interaction of different elements, not all of 
which belonging to the traditional categories of art history, such as liturgical rites, music, lighting 
effects, and fragrances. This indication proved to be fruitful, given that many subsequent studies 
have dealt with the performative aspects and multisensory devices associated with Byzantine and 
Medieval buildings. 


I assume that Lidov’s primary concern was with showing an alternative way, a direction that 
was worth following after the first years of enthusiastic rediscovery of long underestimated fields of 
research that came after the publication of such ground-breaking books as David Freedberg’s The 
Power of Images, Hans Belting’s Bild und Kult and later on Alfred Gells Art and Agency. In many 
respects, both of these works can be now at least partly understood as monumental attempts at 
making sense of the digital globalization of images in its very beginnings and the enormous change 
in cognitive praxis and communication processes it engendered. Religious, and more specifically 
cultic and miraculous images, were redeemed from their well rooted perception as artworks intended 
for the illiterate and came to be used as key-arguments for the principle that images, far from being 
mere outcomes of historical and cultural processes, also play an active role in the shaping of human 
groups, their self-awareness and their approach to both the social and the supernatural dimensions. 


For many readers of these two books, anyway, their innovative character lay in their 
legitimization of the art historian’s right to show interest in images previously seen as devoid of 
sufficient aesthetic qualities: icons, wax statues, ex-votos, advertisements and political monuments 
came to the fore as the primary, or most fruitful, focus of art-historical research. Increased emphasis 
on the cultic dimension of images elicited a number of new studies which gradually shifted their 
interest to other material objects being involved in cultic phenomena: these included both the 
foci of worship -- tombs, bodily and contact relics, holy mementoes, [оса sancta, and miraculous 
icons -- and the various performative manifestations associated with them: rituals, liturgical and 
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extra-liturgical ceremonies, processions, forms of private and collective veneration, votive offerings, 
meditation practices and so on. The liturgy itself, viewed as shared technique to produce a sense of 
collective belonging and to mediate a groups relationship to God, also became a privileged topic. In 
this connection, sacred space started being investigated as something distinct from its architectural 
frame and came to be regarded as a context of interactions between multiple factors, including 
officiating priests, attending laypeople, images inhabiting the decorated walls of a church, the 
multifarious ephemeral and permanent furnishings, and the divinity itself, which is made present 
by both the performative power of rites and different strategies of monumental “mise-en-scene”. 
This shift from a static to a dynamic view of Christian, and especially Byzantine, sacred spaces 
paved the way to a much increased interest for the latter’s most ephemeral aspects, namely elements 
of church decorum, veils and textiles, carpets, lamps and lighting devices, light effects, fire and 
water, sounds and scents. 


On account of all this, I think that Alexei Lidov will agree with a definition of the hierotopical 
approach as focusing on the different strategies by which the divine, supernatural dimension is 
spatially, visually, and materially evoked in specific ritual contexts. The evocation of the sacred in 
material contexts has been rightly understood as a hitherto neglected form of human “creativity” 
that deserves being investigated from an historical perspective and cannot be underestimated by 
art-historians: it would make no sense to reconstruct the art-historical meaning of single elements 
of a sacred space -- such as lighting devices or frescoed cycles embellishing a church wall — without 
considering the latter as a whole. In anthropological terms, hierotopic creativity can be described 
as a set of specific techniques that enable the shaping of religious alterity and their materialization 
in a number of privileged spaces shared by single human communities. From a psychological 
viewpoint, it might be said that such techniques basically aim at exciting the beholder-believer’s 
emotional perception of a material space as imbued with supernatural, otherworldly, and meta- 
human qualities: in this sense, they seem to be much akin to the techniques of “enchantment” that 
Alfred Gell attributes to magicians, shamans, priests, and artists. 


Such an emphasis on hierotopy as a form of human creativity is perfectly legitimate, 
provided that its limits and conceptual boundaries are taken into account. One of the basic risks 
is that of substituting the traditional art-historical fascination for the Renaissance notion of an 
artists invenzione, with a hypostatization of a new category of creators, including promoters and 
concepteurs. Secondly, one should be aware that the shaping of sacred spaces can be hardly thought 
of as exactly mirroring a well-structured, systematic project ascribable to the ingenuity of specific 
individuals: just on the contrary, it could consist in a long-standing, sometimes even centuries-long 
process, involving an uninterrupted compromise between the intentions of the original planners, 
those of the clergy officiating a church and other agents, and the specific needs of viewers and 
believers, which lead to frequent alterations and change. 


Moreover, if our aim is to understand the dynamics by which divine “otherness” is made 
present in material contexts, it is important that we work out a specific terminology that may be 
helpful for a more conscious analysis of the religious, social, and anthropological phenomena we are 
dealing with. In his 2004 programmatic study, Lidov manifested his indebtedness to Mircea Eliades 
definition of sacred space, based on a reading of the Biblical episode of Jacob’s dream at Bethel 
(Gen 28, 12-22) as a portion of natural environment that a community perceives as distinct from 
that of ordinary life inasmuch it comes to be invested with “hierophanic” qualities that manifest 
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its belonging to a separate, divine sphere. In this way, Eliade described the sphere of the divine as 
something thoroughly alternative to what he designed as the “profane” dimension. Yet, this definition 
proves to be limitative for our understanding of the multifarious religious phenomena which, in 
Byzantium and the Middle Ages in general, associated the terrestrial and the divine worlds. In order 
to better understand our research topic it proves necessary to overcome the classical distinction 
between “sacred” and “profane” and introduce a number of more factors. 


Indeed, the religious-historical discourse stands out for its rather indeterminate use of the word 
“sacred”. This is largely due to the influential work by the German theologian Rudolf Otto, who made 
use of the German term das Heilige to generically hint at the divine/supernatural dimension, even 
if he was the first to point out that the latter can assume a great many forms in human experience. 
Most notably, given that the German adjective heilig can be used indistinctly to translate both 
“sacred” and “holy” or “saint” or “hallowed”, Otto’s work did not take into account the semantic shift 
between these two expression, being characteristic of most European languages (cf. Greek ἱερός/ 
ἅγιος, Latin sacer/sanctus, Russian свяшенный/святой). Recent studies (М. Souza, D. Iogna-Prat) 
reconstructed the etymological developments of such expressions and their use between Roman 
antiquity and their rediscovery and transformations in early 20% century anthropological literature 
and pointed out their semantic shift, which remained valuable in Medieval times regardless of their 
occasional, yet certainly not infrequent use as synonyms: if "sacred" seems to imply an access to 
the divine that is mediated by some sort of human activity - such as a ritual of consecration that 
transforms an ordinary thing into something invested with religious meanings - “saint” basically 
indicates a divine attribute associated per se with a material object, which enables therefore a more 
immediate, direct contact with the supernatural sphere. 


The distinction between "sacred" and "saint" can be investigated against the background of yet 
another conceptual shift, that between “space” and “site”. Critics of hierotopy pointed out that a term 
including an explicit hint at the notion of "site" (according to the meaning of the Greek word topos) 
was used to describe a methodological approach that basically concerns sacred spaces, i.e. spatial 
contexts being instrumental to the performance of liturgical rites. In order to properly describe this 
research approach, the use of such expressions as, say, “hierochorology” would probably be much 
more accurate on etymological grounds but also admittedly much uglier from a pretty stylistic 
viewpoint. It is therefore not a matter here to criticize the term "hierotopy": it can be considered 
as one of many scholarly conventions which prove to efficaciously summarize the complexity of a 
methodology, whose limits and advantages deserve being more accurately evaluated, especially as 
concerns the distinction between “sacred spaces" and “holy sites”. 


It should be namely stressed that, with these two expressions, we are speaking of two basically 
distinct phenomena. Churches, synagogues, and mosques can be rightly described as "sacred 
spaces" inasmuch they work as meeting places intended for the performance of rites, individual 
and collective prayers, processions and ceremonies, yet they are not, or not necessarily, also holy 
sites. In Christian tradition, the latter emerge since the third/fourth century as specifically site- 
bound manifestations of both individual and public worship: they take the form of martyr’s tombs 
and memorial sites working as visual witness to some major events of both the Gospels or the 
saints heroic lives. In such places the spatial element plays a minor or accessory role and, in some 
specific cases - for example, the rock of Moses on the top of Mount Sinai or the stone marked with 
Jesus' footprints in the Garden of Gethsemane - it can be even thoroughly absent. The worship of 
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both tombs and memorial sites can take place only in situ and cannot be efficaciously transported 
elsewhere. Unlike the evocation of Christ's body in the Eucharistic rite, the “locative” experience of 
a holy site cannot be repeated or multiplied throughout the Christian world: it is associated with 
cultic foci, that unlike objectified bodily relics or icons are grafted onto the soil. This is true with 
the Palestinian loca sancta but also with empty burial places, such as that of Saint Stephen in the 
Zion Basilica in Jerusalem: even if the first martyr’s relics were housed there for a very short period 
— between 415 and 439 - his sarcophagus was made the object of the pilgrims’ veneration until the 
Crusader period. 


In her 2009 book Saints and Church Spaces in the Late Antique Mediterranean, Ann Marie 
Yasin made efforts to nuance André Grabar’s and Richard Krautheimer’s distinction between 
“martyria” and “БазШсаз’, by pointing out the numerous architectural strategies that, between the 
4" and the 6" century, aimed at physically associating ritual spaces with holy sites. In my view, this 
process indicates, on the contrary, that both functions kept being perceived as distinct until very 
late. The diffusion of the practice of inserting relics into altars and other architectural elements did 
not really transform churches into loca sancta: relics were then used as objectified bodily remains 
that contributed to enhance the prestige of some specific ritual spaces, but this was not enough to 
turn them into cultic foci and goals for pilgrimages. Holy sites and ritual spaces could be variously 
juxtaposed, connected, located one close to or above the other, but they rarely merged. The various 
ways in which they happened to be associated should be considered as a fundamental topic for 
hierotopic investigation: for example, it would be promising to understand how the sumptuous 
appearance of the Nativity church in Bethlehem established a visual dialogue with the unappealing, 
dark and tiny appearance of the underground grotto, axially located under the main altar and its 
elevated bema. 


The site-specific quality of loca sancta implies that their worship could take place independently 
from any definite strategy of spatial or architectural arrangement. Yet, a spatial “mise-en-scéne” could 
be used to orientate and mark the physical experience of a site-bound, locative manifestation of the 
holy. In such contexts as the early Christian martyria or the Jerusalem Holy Sepulchre architecture 
worked as a monumental frame whose function was not to delimit the boundaries of the Christian 
ecclesia participating in the Mass and communicating with God, yet rather to structure the pilgrims’ 
access to holy sites deemed to be grafted onto the soil. A number of “hierotopic” devices could be 
used to manifest the “placedness” of the divine in the holy site: for example, the accumulation of 
ornaments and votive offerings, the presence of specific lighting devices, the use of baldachins and 
frames to enhance and stimulate the contemplation of the holy site. In some contexts, “hierotopic” 
strategies could contribute to lay emphasis on the site’s diminutive size and unattractive appearance: 
the lack of ornaments and a scant illumination could turn out to be a most efficacious way of evoking 
the holy per absentiam. A case in point, among others, is the rock of Golgotha, which originally stood 
in an open-air context, in a corner of the triporticus laid between the Anastasis and the Martyrium 
basilica. It looked like a thin, vertically standing dark stone whose red veins could be interpreted as 
traces of the blood poured out from Christs side during the Crucifixion. Its exposition in a public 
space was instrumental to its use as a cultic focus and an object of contemplation. 


In the course of time, a number of ornaments contributed to orientate its perception: the 
monumental crux gemmata erected on its top by Theodosius II visualized the triumph of Christ (and 
Christianity) upon death and the glory of Resurrection. Later on the cross was included within a 
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marble baldachin and a number of precious mementoes, including the horn used for the unction 
of King David and King Solomon's ring, hanged from it. This sort of “installation” enabled viewers 
to associate Golgotha with eminent figures of the Old Testament and immediately acknowledge the 
role of Christ as the real King of Israel. Finally, the erection of an altar in its vicinity was not so much 
instrumental to the use of the nearby space as a ritual context, yet rather to its perception (as witnessed 
by the Piacenza anonymous around 570) as a memorial site marking the very place where Abraham 
had tied his son Isaac: this contributed to make visible the characterization of the rock of Golgotha as 
the new stone of Alliance. The subsequent step was the transformation of the site, on the initiative of 
Patriarch Modestos in the early 7 century, into a chapel working as an architectural frame to the top of 
the rock, made accessible via a flight of steps carved in its surface. When the Crusaders reconstructed 
the Holy Sepulchre, between 1100 and 1149, the whole stone was hidden within a massive, elevated, 
two-storeyed building, that worked as a simulacrum of the holy mountain it encircled and evocated, 
in its use of two double arcades, the appearance of yet another holy landmark of Jerusalem, the Porta 
Aurea of the Temple Mount. In this way, visual and spatial devices were combined to efficaciously 
evoke the very site-specific qualities of Mount Golgotha. 
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The Iconicity and Tropes of Spatiality: 
When architecture/iconography dissolves into transparency 


The Byzantine Church is the mystical body of Christ - a figure of the Incarnation. The church 
walls separate the outer from the inner space in which the liturgical service takes place in circular 
dynamism. The presence of a vast iconographical program, usually painted inside the church 
wall, on the external walls of the Post-Byzantine churches from Moldova (16° c.), is unique in the 
Byzantine tradition. It generates a semiotic break in the understanding of the architectural space, 
reflected in the response of the human agent facing such an unexpected vision. This paper aims to 
revise, and adjust the concepts to address this unique phenomenon in the Byzantine studies. 


Vision of the Sacred 


In his semiotics of the icon, B.A. Uspensky insists on the fact that the Byzantine icon is defined 
by the look of an internal observer, that is to say, a viewer imaginarily placed within the image. His 
perspective is that of God, or of the iconographer. By contrast, Renaissance painting is conceived 
as a “window to the world,’ a vision projected in the eyes of an external observer, who is the non- 
participative viewer of the painting in the transfigured world of image. While the Renaissance 
perspective is constructed as a means of separation between the image and the spectator, the reverse 
perspective operative in the Byzantine icon does not separate the icon from the viewer. It allows 
instead the participation of the viewer (the faithful) in the icon, and even invites him to partake in 
the experience of the image. 


In assessing the unusual external decoration of the Moldavian churches, one should note that, 
at first sight, its perception seems to be dictated by the internal logic of perception of the monument, 
which requires primarily to be read as architecture. In order to perceive the quasi-totality of the 
architectural volumes looming in the space, one needs a dynamic point of view continuously 
rotating around the walls. To look at the architecture and the decoration while allowing the eyes 
to slide on the surface of the walls is a specific Byzantine attitude. Each object of vision has its own 
perspective, so that the eye cannot rest upon what one sees, it cannot freeze the vision. The habit of 
staring at the decorated surface is, perhaps, mostly Western. Byzantine ekphraseis, descriptions and 
panegyrics repeatedly emphasize that the look should not be fixed on its object of vision, excluding 
the existence of a detached spectator, but it must wander, scanning the image. The intention of the 
designers of the Moldavian decorated walls to encourage the wandering gaze upon the architecture 
and the decoration is evident. From near, as well as, from afar, the decoration of the walls constantly 
challenges the eye to move in a continuously circular manner: from inside to outside, and from 
outside to inside. This ritualized vision, which involves the viewer and the energy of semiosis, could 
be seen as a first degree in the reading of this image. 
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We may thus conclude that the specificity of the semiotics of the image of the Moldavian 
exterior painted walls seems to consist in bringing simultaneously two perspectives, belonging to 
an outside viewer, and to an internal observer. This juxtaposition of two positions relative to the 
image which requires two specific modes of perception derives from the premises and the novelty of 
this project: on one hand, the vision of the architecture viewed as painted surface, and on the other 
side, the vision relative to the vast decoration that covers the walls viewed as mass-volume painted 
architecture. But the exterior painting is inseparable from the architecture; it manifests itself as both 
surface and mass-volume, from the depth of which another world is made visible. Once painted, the 
wall “disappears” as architecture, in semiotic terms. We do not see it anymore in its first materiality. 
The wall is, as it were, set into the abyss. This apparent physical dissolution of the church wall 
suggests the abolition of the dividing wall, the body of Christ, evoked by St. Paul. 


Iconography. Viewed from the east, the outside image of the main apse of the choir shows 
striking similarities with the image represented inside the altar. The iconographical composition 
of the apse follows the disposition of the iconostasis displaying a series of superimposed friezes 
hierarchically articulated: angels, prophets, apostles, bishops, monks and martyrs that converge in 
procession to the central axis the apse. The procession of the bishops on both sides of the image 
of Christ Child lying on a paten (Amnos) is the most sacred image usually represented within the 
sanctuary on the hemicycle, marking the centrality of the apse. The open Gospels carried by the 
bishops display inscriptions which transcribe the secret prayers of the liturgy. At the church of 
Sucevita (1599), as a concrete example, the inscriptions represented outside the apses correspond 
to the liturgy of the catechumens (the incipits prayers, the three antiphons, and the Little Entrance) 
and the beginning of the liturgy of the faithful; one of the prayers at the end of the liturgy is also 
reproduced. Following the liturgical ceremonial, the reading of the secret prayers would begin 
outside the church, and continue inside the sanctuary, ending outside the apses on the north and 
south counterforts, where the last bishops display the secret prayers at the end of the liturgy. The 
disposition of the prayers of the inscriptions is circular, according to their placement, present 
sometimes outside, sometimes inside the church. 


What interests us here is the presence outside the protective church walls of the procession of 
the bishops carrying the mystical prayers, pronounced secretly within the altar where they are also 
represented on the walls, but hidden from the audiences eye. This is, no doubt, a major shift in the 
horizon of the image. The liturgical center, normatively placed inside the sanctuary, is now displaced 
outside the church. The space of the main apse once concealed by the opaque walls of the altar and the 
iconostasis is now revealed in full light. The liturgical prayers, of which some are silently proffered, 
are exposed now beyond the walls of the church. The consequence of such situation is vast, on a 
liturgical level, as well as on the level of perception. The walls seem to dissolve into transparency, 
letting something of the mystery flare-out from the interior of the sanctuary. The effect of this image 
is overwhelming. It creates the illusion that the wall has been de-materialized. Like a vast transparent 
veil, the eastern façade of the church reveals on its exterior surface the hidden mystery performed 
behind the altar, which results into a liturgy without walls. The choral (boustrophedon) disposition 
of the secret prayers suggests metaphorically a “perichoretic” movement. Unlike the ancient veil or 
the katapetasma of the Byzantine iconostasis which conceals the sacred vision, allowing only on 
certain occasions for the holy image to be revealed, here, in this remote part of Christianity, an open 
and lasting vision is offered to the eyes. The outside eastern apse displays the Mystery in full light. 
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This unprecedented iconographical project in the history of Byzantium, the Moldavian external 
decoration, illustrates perhaps for the first and only time that which has been theologically viewed 
as the Christian aim: the definitive abolishment of the middle wall. That is to say, there should be no 
more ‘sacred space’ or ‘sacred time’ for all time and space has been sanctified in Christ. The novelty 
of such iconographical project consists in showing how the liturgical mystery performed inside the 
church could permeate the physical wall, breaking it, and undoing with the traditional architectural 
principle which divides the inner from the outer space, thus offering a new vision by which sacred 
image sanctifies the whole cosmos. But such a project shows also the limits of iconography itself; the 
limits of the iconographical discourse to assess this overwhelming space image. It finally shows that 
in order to fully assess such phenomenon one needs a new trope of spatiality to define it. Henceforth 
the question: Iconography or Hierotopy? This is where the concept of sacred space Hierotopy seems 
to be instrumental as a tool of research to assess this iconography in act, or architectural enactment 
of iconography as sacred space. 


There is however one more aspect concerning this unprecedented Moldavian project to 
be addressed, and one more question to be asked, in our search for tropes of spatiality in post- 
Byzantium. Whats happen when the external wall carries on its outer surface the mystery in its 
written form, suddenly exposed outwardly? What are the consequences of such visual statement in 
linguistic and theological terms, or in terms of the iconicity of sacred text? At this point, I believe, 
the iconography will reveal once more its limits. 


The Iconicity of the Sacred Text. The language of the written inscriptions on the bishops 
Gospels carried in procession outside the walls of the sanctuary will lead us towards the problematic 
of the iconicity of the text, and eventually to the iconicity of space of their representation. One 
should agree that in the wall paintings, as in the icons, one could distinguish a figurative image (a 
pictorial, or an iconic sign) and a written text or inscription (a verbal sign). There are basically two 
types of inscriptions in the field of the image: the inscriptions of identification (the name of the 
saint represented, or the Biblical event); and the inscriptions of representation, painted on different 
objects such as the scroll (phylactery), the open book (the Gospel), or the clothing. It should be said 
that the inscriptions present on the Moldavian walls are written in Old Slavonic, which is a liturgical 
language, distinct from the vernacular language. While some monks, perhaps even all of them, 
could read Old Slavonic, it is certain that the ordinary viewer did not comprehend this language. 
Yet, inscriptions were displayed on the walls, inside and outside the church, to the eyes of those 
who could read them, and of those who could not comprehend this language. What was then their 
function? Why were they there? 


As the linguists know well, a so-called “dead” language exists only in its written form. Nothing 
is known about its phonetic qualities. The conviction that its script brings us to the “voice” who 
speaks refers only to a “living” language, that is to say, the language in which spoken words mediate 
between people. By contrast, the function of the “dead” language is strictly hieratic. Written signs 
do not represent the natural words, they do not have the function of reproducing the speech. This 
type of sign is similar to what could be called “iconicity.” For most art historians, following the 
traditional principles of iconography, the inscriptions of identification are instrumental, they help 
classify the figure or the event represented. But the inscriptions of representation may be secondary 
and redundant in the image. For them, iconography provides no entry; neither are they taken as 
manifestation of the iconicity of writing. 
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This paper aims to go exactly beyond these limits of iconography in the attempt to examine 
the iconic function of these inscriptions. The function of the inscriptions might be apparently 
determined by the distance from the viewer. From far away, it is difficult to even distinguish the 
inscriptions; one could only perceive the ground on which they are depicted, the scroll or the book, 
which appears as a white space. When one is near enough to read the inscriptions, one is too close 
to be able to reconstruct the iconic figure. We could talk about a bi-focalization in the viewer’s 
perception. While the scientist -- to take the present situation of the visitors in the monasteries 
— wants to come close to the image, the tourist and the aesthete keep their distance, essentially 
“illiterate” in liturgical matters. Although all these speculations appear to belong exclusively to 
contemporary thought (structuralism and semiotics), as performed by Saussure, Greimas, Barthes, 
and Derrida, we must point out that such ideas were somehow familiar to the Byzantine and post- 
Byzantine civilizations. These cultures were able to maintain the parity between word and image, to 
understand that linguistic sign and graphics were identical, as opposed to Western Europe. The Old 
Slavonic, as a sacred language, was the instrument of divine revelation. Consequently, the graphic 
signs of the Scripture have been seen not only as symbols of the Truth, but also as components of 
the Truth. Graphic sign did not bear the language, but itself incorporated it. 


The relationship between the written text and the spoken language is essential to understand 
the conception of the sacred in the monastic (hesychast) environment in which our images have 
been conceived. There was a disjunction between the spoken language and the language of the 
Church, which was the language of the inscriptions as well. For the hesychast monks the written 
text alone was able to carry the sacred Word and the revelation of Light. This puts us in the context 
of a culture in which the graphic sign, its nature and function, could be explained only from the 
point of view of the iconicity of the language. From this perspective, the inscriptions appear to be 
the immanent divine presence. On this matter, B. A. Uspensky has something interesting to say, 
which is relevant for the status of the inscriptions written in an incomprehensible language for 
the viewer. Although they are not designed specifically to be understood, argues Uspensky, the 
inscriptions are there precisely to establish an internal identification, mystical, and to affirm the 
ontological connection between the image and the name. This seems to be true for the inscriptions 
represented on the walls of the Moldavian churches: their function cannot be separated from the 
monastic linguistic conception, showing a mystical reverence to the letters, perceived as icons and 
as “written incarnation.” This externalization on the façade of the church of the holy Word must be 
read in this monastic key, in which the inscription of the holy Word is transferred from the acoustic 
to the visual register. The secret prayers stood there in front of an audience that did not understand 
them, yet, just as the Gospel was revered, praised and kissed by the people, these inscriptions had 
to be there in order to establish and affirm the ontological connection between sacred image and 
sacred text, between figure and word. It was at this point that the iconicity of text was manifested. 
While remaining incomprehensible, the inscriptions were contemplated and revered in the pure 
materiality of their graphic sign performing thus their iconic function. The immanent presence of 
the sacred letter is perhaps illustrated here in the most provocative way. From this new perspective, 
the hierotopic vision of the transparent wall, membrane-like proves to be a hierographic vision as 
well, where the parity between word and image was maintained, the linguistic sign and graphic sign 
were both iconic and identical. From the dilemma “Hierotopy or Iconography” we moved already 
into a new possibility: Hierography. 
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One thing remains however clear about the Byzantine and post-Byzantine mentality and 
spirituality in that which concerns the conception of sacred space. This conception, modernity 
seems to have forgotten, namely, that there was no sacred text as such before its “tongue” takes the 
shape of an icon; and there was no truly definition of sacred space in all its manifestation unless 
one could go beyond the confines of the traditional iconography, making room for the iconicity of 
sacred text. This was invested as a new trope of spatiality in its full rights. 


As a contemporary thinker astutely observes, it is modernity that separates the text from the 
image. Only modernity operates with a fixed distinction between image and text, reading the text 
without being able to perceive the image. This has not been always the case, as we have tried to show 
in this paper. Text and image have both been designed to be “read” as they both were probably 
intended to be written and looked at as images. In this regard, the Greek graphein admits little 
distinction between what is painted and what is written; there is absolute unity of what we now 
take for separate activities, writing and graphing, the pictorial, the textual. In its exemplary form 
illustrated by the Moldavian outside painted walls, the post-Byzantine image shows how text and 
image merged into an undivided whole that has not been restored since. Its vision still provides 
us with a glimpse of what has been once a hierotopic vision, iconic in its manifestation, as well 
as “hierographic” in its spatial inscription in which the walls dissolved into transparency. Falling 
down around the church like a curtain, its transparency drapes the body of the edifice, as well as 
it unveils a spectacular vision of the Church symbolically imagined as the mystical body of Christ. 
In the experience they share, the peoples of the community could imagine how the whole universe 
become the stage of sacrifice and redemption, how the whole world was created as a temple of God 
where nothing could remain anymore profane in the Creation. 
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The Iconicity of Byzantine Architecture: Iconography or Hierotopy? 


The interpretation of Byzantine architecture, or rather the search for the meaning of Byzantine 
architecture, has relied heavily on the methodological approaches used in iconography and 
iconology as branches of art historical research. Both iconography and iconology are critical as 
they shift studies of Byzantine art from investigations of the unstable stylistic features as carriers 
of meaning to analyses of specific works as icons. Framed by the modern intellectual discourse 
rather than by the medieval devotional or religious context, icons can be identified with signs that 
physically (visually) resemble what they stand for. In Byzantine art almost without exception icons 
are equated with religious icons, visual images that represent holy figures (such as the Mother 
of God), sacred events (such as the Baptism of Christ), or holy objects (such as the True Cross). 
Iconography provides sophisticated tools for describing Byzantine icons and interpreting them 
based on their specific content, which usually stems from biblical references and the life of the 
Byzantine church. Iconology, as established by Erwin Panofsky, further aims to give meaning to 
such works by examining them through the lenses of history. In that context, iconicity provides the 
conceived similarity between art accomplishment as a sign and its meaning. 


Speaking of the iconicity of Byzantine architecture raises at least two critical issues. One, that 
architecture is likened to signs, two-dimensional images, i.e. icons. Second, that it is possible to 
“read” architectural accomplishments in the way we “read” or interpret the icons by using the tools of 
iconography. Byextension, if we extend the visual context of Byzantine architecture to its spatial, physical 
qualities, we could examine Byzantine architecture as “spatial icons” by using “spatial iconography” 
with expanded tools essentially based on the traditional approaches of (visual) iconography. 


This paper highlights the shortcomings of the iconographic approach that insists on a 
singular reading, 1.6. the meaning of architecture and the potentials of hierotopy that allow for 
the multiplicity of meanings and investigations of architecture not only as an image dependent on 
visual physical properties. The assumption that buildings are means of conveying meaning is not 
new. By focusing on architectural form, we may successfully use iconographical approaches to give 
meaning to specific accomplishments. For example, the domed basilica of Hagia Sophia conveys 
the meaning of “Heaven on Earth” as the dome represents the heavenly realm and the box-like 
basilica, the earthly realm. Yet, it has been shown how due to the complexity of architecture as a 
process and object, architectural meanings cannot be simply likened to the process of decoding by 
“reading” specific forms—a dome or an oblong-planned box-like basilica in case of Hagia Sophia. 
Architectural meanings change from the conception of the structure through its construction, and 
then various interpretations, as both the intention of the creator(s)—architects and donors—and the 
meaning comprehended by the interpreters—churchgoers, pilgrims, visitors, and other beholders— 
may change in the process. 
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Addressing questions of architectural formalism William Whyte has already proposed that 
instead of “reading” architecture, it seems more appropriate to speak of various “translations” or 
series of transpositions of meanings related to each of the media (images, sound, light, construction), 
which are used to organize an architectural structure. Hierotopy—the creation of sacred spaces, as 
defined by Alexei Lidov—most closely merges the tools of iconography and innovative interpretation 
methods for searching for the meaning of sacred space through a series of meaningful relations 
between created sacred spaces (buildings or the larger settings) and users/interpreters. In that 
context, meanings are derived from the relations between the physical objects, which gain their 
significance also through the non-physical aspects of built structures, as well as the changing 
dynamics of the rituals (the performative and rhetorical capacities of specific settings when they 
are in use). Hence, Hagia Sophia becomes a “spatial icon” of the holy land when pilgrims venerated 
the miraculous icon of the Mother of God or the relics of the True Cross displayed in the church. 
It also becomes Jerusalem and Rome, when, for example, the chains of St. Peter were displayed for 
veneration. Then again, it can be the space of primordial creation and the parting of heavens, earth, 
and waters as described in Genesis when the priest delivered the words of God from the ambo. The 
ambo structure of Hagia Sophia was originally set within the church nave as a mountain-tower; 
its raised platform, from which the priest would perform the segments of the Cathedral service, 
enhanced the acoustics, visibility, and various evocative meanings as it was set in the mid-air— 
below the glittering golden dome, representing the heavens, and the floor covered in Prokonessian 
marble with veins, which the Byzantines likened to the sea. Numerous other meanings emerge 
from the specific place-making based on the establishment of other evocative relations between the 
sacred space of the church and its users in specific historical or ritual contexts. 


This paper highlights the potential interpretation of Hagia Sophia and a few other examples of 
sacred architecture as “spatial icons” in the Byzantine context. Within the discussion at the round 
table, it aims to investigate the limits of iconicity of Byzantine architecture by asking question as to 
whether simplified, generic, or monumental (iconic) forms of architecture are preconditions for 
considering specific Byzantine accomplishments as “spatial icons.” Another question this paper 
aims to raise are the potentials of both iconographic and hierotopical research tools to better 
understand the transposition of meanings of individual architectural accomplishments in denoting 
accomplishments of the same or different types and scales. In other words, how we can properly 
analyze the spatial networks when, for example, an individual church or its memorable architectural 
elements, such as an ambo, visually (spatially) denote the same or different type of a setting—another 
ambo but also a tomb or a tower depending on the given expanded context of the service and 
the setting; or how can a church with its memorable architectural elements within a given service 
denote entire architectural frameworks on different scales, for example cities or essentially un-built 
environments such as Jerusalem or the holy land. Last but not least, this paper also aims to instigate 
discussion on the spatial relations between the beholders and “spatial icons” of monumental scale, 
i.e. thoughts on beholders’ perceptions once in front of them (such as when in front of an ambo) or 
within them (such as when inside the church). 
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The Great Palace as an “Icon of Space”? 
On the iconicity of the spatial representation of power in Byzantium 


According to Procopius, the imperial palace of Constantinople rebuilt by Justinian after 532 
was indescribable (De Aed., 1.10.10). Words could not possibly render its enormous dimensions and 
magnificence, this being a conception shared by Libanius in his fourth-century oration on Antioch 
(Or. XI, 206-207). This impossibility to describe the palace results in a paucity of information about 
the appearance of its structures. Subsequent Byzantine and foreign writings are equally scant of 
information regarding the palace of the Byzantine emperors. Occasionally, certain halls are celebrated 
in poems or ekphraseis that give evidence of the great building activity of new emperors, but generally, 
palatine rooms are mentioned as a setting for ceremonies, events, and stories linked to members of the 
court. With a few rare exceptions, within written sources the imperial spaces of the palace remain in the 
background of what happens between their walls. Similarly, the visual evidence is sparse, stereotyped, 
and repetitive. Architectural representations of what we have ascertained to be the imperial palace 
are especially found in manuscript illumination, and these appear formed by basic and anonymous 
elements, which are of little help to the modern viewer in visualizing the appearance of the Great Palace 
of the Byzantine emperors. Even the remains recently brought to light of a small percentage of the 
palatine structures give us only a glimpse of its great dimensions and grandeur. Being that the internal 
apparatus almost totally disappeared, the modern eye confronts an immense loss: that of the Great 
Palace, which today can be imagined only through vague mentions or pictures in sources. As a series 
of conferences and miscellaneous books demonstrate, in recent years the scholarly community has 
shown an increased interest in the Great Palace, or more generally in the imperial palaces of Byzantine 
Constantinople, clarifying its image, internal disposition and conceptual role through studies that are 
mostly based upon written sources. 


This contribution will attempt to show that, although few and not detailed, the ekphraseis and 
visual representations of the imperial spaces of the Great Palace are images with a strong iconic 
character. This is due to the fact that the palace itself was conceived as an iconic space of power 
representation – especially in the period between the age of Justinian (527-565) and the end of 
the eleventh century. Here, ceremonies expressing the Christian context of the earthly basileia as a 
power endowed to the emperor by God were enacted and found their natural location. Furthermore, 
the palace iconicity entailed that, within its premises, different kinds of “icons” — such as as imperial 
images and saintly panel portraits and even “living icons” - cooperated in the expression of the 
earthly basiliea and of the palace itself as a material realization of the imperial power. 


In the past, I have demonstrated that in Late Antiquity the perception the imperial palace 
equated it to an image of the heavenly kingdom of God. As part of the representation of the holy 
Roman basileia, the palace was conceived as a sacred place mirroring on earth the Heavenly 
Jerusalem. Such a conception appears to have spread during the Middle Byzantine period, both in 
terms of the imperial propaganda of the Byzantine state and in common thought. If the palace as a 
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whole was conceived as an earthly reflection of the heavenly kingdom, its structures and apparatus 
vivified and realized its sacrality through the use of materials that reproduced to the eyes of the 
viewers those characters commonly attributed to the Heavenly Jerusalem: above all, its brightness. 
Starting from John’s Revelation and continuing through hagiographical visions of the otherworld, 
heaven was characterized by its resplendent light. Similarly, in the imperial palace metals and 
precious materials had a high reflective power that amplified the resplendent effect of its structures, 
impressing the viewers with the brightness of its interiors – especially when enlightened by the 
presence of the emperor - and even of its exteriors, such as on its roofs. The brightness of the palace 
is one of its major characteristics, emphasized by poets and orators, and can be considered as an 
iconic element of the imperial palace. In fact, it is not only a major attribute consistently celebrated 
in relation to the palace but a visual feature bearing meaning: through its brightness, the palace 
conveys its sacrality — the light being a manifestation of God, from the Scriptures, in a long tradition 
absorbed by Byzantium - to the viewers. 


Precious materials were themselves constant features of all the imperial spaces, where they had 
functions other than embellishing and decorating. As Procopius clearly states, materials served to 
honor the emperor. In his ekphrasis of the decorative programme that adorned Justinian’s Chalké, 
we are told that the cubes of mosaic “bestowed upon the emperor honors equal to those of God” by 
their gleaming colors (De aed., I.10.18-19). Similarly, but in reference to the church of the Anargyroi 
restored by Romanos IV (1034-1041), in the eleventh century Michael Psellos recalls the wonderful 
mosaics and paintings which enlightened the church, adding that there images “filled the sacred 
edifice with glory” (Chron. IV.31). Thus, materials and eikones were believed to glorify the emperor 
and the imperial spaces. The exalting power of precious stones and materials was well known to 
Niketas Choniates, according to whom the emperor Isaac II (1185-1195) adorned the icons of the 
Theotokos with gold and jewels, to show his devotion and to offer them to public veneration. It is 
not a coincidence that visual sources often depict the imperial palace as a compound of structures 
— hence emphasizing its great dimensions - with colorful decoration, reproducing gold and marble 
architectural components (e.g. Madrid Skylitzes, f. 206v). The great treasures housed in in the palace 
were evidence of the wealth of the empire and of the pomp of the imperial house, if not of the greed 
of certain emperors. However, gold and precious stones had also an intrinsic power: they glorified 
the space and, according to the belief on their inherent magic properties, they bore metaphysical 
and prophylactic powers that might express further meanings depending on the context. 


Furthermore, in the eleventh century Psellos lists the major elements of the rooms of the palace, 
referring to thrones, scepters and purple hangings (Chron. Ш.15). Indeed, these elements are also 
mentioned in other texts and commonly found as basic components of miniatures representing the 
palace or the court in scenes set within the palace. Although materials and objects typical of the 
court were used by Psellos in a kaiserkritik, simply as characteristics of the courtly wealth, the visual 
evidence attests to their meaning as attributes of the basileia and of the imperial palace. Indeed, if 
the emperor and the imperial palace were deprived of such elements, they would lose their very 
essence. In the artistic evidence they work as visual convectors of the idea of basileia. Hence, they 
become iconic elements of the manifestation of the imperial power. 


However, instead of describing the appearance of the palace’s rooms, court writers often focus 
on works of art that adorned them. Descriptions of the pentapyrgion, a towered piece of furniture 
housed in the Chrysotriklinos during the reign of Theophilos (829-842) or of the fountains decorating 
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the gardens of the Mesokepion at the time of Basil I (867-886) are among these. Particularly, while 
describing the building activities of the emperors, court writers often draw attention to imperial 
representations. The idea that the very act of depicting someone signified honoring him or her was 
recurrent since Late Antiquity, when it also served to thank the person depicted in a memorial for 
posterity. Conversely, the Theodosian Code clarifies that images of the emperor were ornamenta, a 
Latin term that implies the concept of glorification (Cod. Theod. XV.4.1). Thus, imperial images were 
not meant to embellish or decorate the places in which they were set, but to augment their value 
as glorious spaces. Procopius repeats this conception in his ekphrasis of the mosaics representing 
Justinian and Theodora together with their court and the generals, in the vault of the Chalké (De 
aed. 1.10.15). Later, in the tenth-century the Vita Basilii reports that a portrait of Basil I and his 
family was set into the ceiling of the emperor’s bedchamber, around a golden cross. An inscription 
declared the meaning of these images as a thanksgiving of the imperial family to God. Clearly, 
the royal bedchamber of the palace was intended to present the imperial family as a dynasty of 
rulers worthy of administering the empire in the name of God. While imperial images set in the 
palace entrance or in spaces reserved to the court ceremonies reminded the court of the power and 
grandiosity of the imperial house, the private bed-chambers could not be accessed by all members 
of the court and were the most private spaces in the imperial palace. 


Therefore, there imperial portraits may be intended to remind the viewer - but in this case 
the reader of the Vita Basilii and perhaps the emperor himself - that Basil, a man of non-imperial 
origins, reached the empire in the name of God, and that it is precisely in the name of God that 
his family was destined to reign in the future. The De Cerimoniis, makes reference to an icon of 
Basil I, depository of a cult set in a chapel within the premises of the Nea Ekklesia (De Cer.28 (19) 
and 29 (20)). The icon of the emperor was venerated during the ceremonies for the celebrations of 
St. Elias and the anniversary of the Nea’s dedication and included a specific stop before the icon, 
during which emperors had to light candles. Although the cult of this imperial icon appears to have 
had a short life, and was probably undertaken only by Constantine VII, it reveals the importance 
of dynastic membership and the need to elevate the status of certain imperial figures by instituting 
and formulating a cult within the imperial court. Later in the twelfth century, a series of poems 
mention several imperial representations that were probably set in the spaces of the Great Palace 
or of the Blachernae palace, which at that time started replacing the Great Palace as the major 
setting for courtly life. Among these were portraits of victorious emperors and religious images 
set in judicial rooms that included the emperor as a figure within the scene. Thus, imperial images 
may be intended as reminders of the long-lived basileia and of its Christian origins: they served to 
perpetuate the glory of past emperors, and at the same time to glorify new dynasties. 


Furthermore, the iconicity of Great Palace had an even more important expression as the 
palace itself constituted a tridimensional background for the stage of the imperial basileia, which 
happened through the development of ceremonies. As it appears from the De Cerimoniis, the spaces 
of the palace were the setting for strictly regulated rituals. The structure and style of the text gives 
evidence of the careful formulation of ceremonies, where attendants, dress and apparel, objects and 
movements had to follow times and modes of imperial protocol, the long tradition and symbolic 
meaning of which transformed these events in rites. From this source - a handbook of regulations - 
the spaces of the palaces may appear as the mere stage of the rituals, deprived of content. In reality, the 
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function of each space added further significance to the ritual and its appearance worked together 
with the carefully orchestrated rites to show inherent meanings of the performative expression of the 
basileia. This is clear for instance in Corippus poem celebrating the reception of Avar ambassadors 
at the court of Justin П (565-578). In the throne room furnished in the greatest pomp everything 
was carefully prepared and when Justin appeared before his audience, this happened as a heavenly 
epiphany, where everything from the location, position and apparel of the courtiers, to the opulent 
and stately room combined to create a lasting image of a heavenly appearance (In laud. Ш.151-270). 
The same impression is evidenced in the tenth-century accounts by Liutprand of Cremona, where 
the astonishment of the foreigner ambassador before the exoticism of eastern habits does not miss 
perceiving a certain heavenly character in the staging the basileia. However, it is perhaps an epigram 
of the Greek Anthology that, while describing the new decoration of the Chrysotriklinos by Michael 
III (842-867), succeeds in rendering the function of the staging of the basileia in the palace and, 
more importantly here, of the relationship between the iconic space of the palace and ritual. In the 
mosaic programme, the image of Christ was placed directly above the emperor’s throne, the Virgin 
was depicted above the main door, Michael Ш was also portrayed along with Patriarch Photios, 
among apostles, martyrs, and saints (Ant. Gr. 1.106). Here the location of the main Christian figures, 
Christ and the Virgin, above the throne and the door expressed the ideology of a divinely-protected 
basileia, as well as symbolized the benevolence of God to the Christian emperor through Christ and 
the heavenly court. Considering that the emperor would have appeared in the Chrysotriklinos on 
his throne, underneath the image of Christ, then the real imperial ceremony took place amidst the 
imperial court and the heavenly court represented on the ceiling. At once, the Chrysotriklinos would 
have showed the Christian order of the empire, where the earthly court mirrored the heavenly 
kingdom. Here, the earthly basileia acted by will and under the protection of the heavenly one. 
Indeed, in the performativity of imperial ritual the palace was not only a background, but due to 
its decorations and apparatus, was conceived as the fundamental location of the expression of the 
basileia: it was part of a living icon. Without the space of the palace, the courtly ceremonies would 
have lost their meaning: in this resided the fundamental iconic character of the palace, a space of 
great pomp, a repository of treasures, which was conceived as an earthly expression of the heavenly 
kingdom and as such was meant to convey such an image. 


Certainly, the Christian character of the earthly basileia was expressed in the palace also 
through the great number of churches, included within its great extension hosting relics and holy 
icons. Already in the fourth century, Constantine the Great worshipped God by praying in the sacred 
rooms of his palace (Eus. LC IX.11) alongside members of the imperial household (Eus. VC IV.17) 
or on his own within secret places within his royal palace chambers (Eus. VC IV.17). Thus, even the 
first nucleus of Great Palace, the Daphné of Constantine, included sufficient capacities — such as 
chapels and churches -- to allow both the private Christian practice of the emperor and communal 
religious ceremonies attended by the members of the court. In later centuries, starting with the 
Theodosian dynasty, these places of worship greatly increased in number as a demonstration of the 
pious religiosity of each emperor, culminating with the construction of the church of the Virgin of 
the Pharos and the Nea Ekklesia. Although the rites performed before the icons and in the churches 
appear just as canonized ritual stops, obligations determined by the protocol in De Cerimoniis, this 
might be due to the strict structure of the text that, while formulating procedures and paths through 
the palace, was not meant to clarify their meaning. Private devotional practices of the emperors are 
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still recorded in later centuries and the Nea Ekklesia continued to mark the greatness of the imperial 
palace even in the fourteenth century, when the latter was in a state of unstoppable decay. All this 
attests to the iconic value of churches and Christian worship in the palace: the first were physical 
structures of great splendor conveying the religiosity of the emperors and destined to testify their 
great building activity, the latter was part of the celebration of Christian virtue of the holy imperial 
basileia that was enacted in the ceremonies performed there. 


In conclusion, playing with the title of this session, the palace was an “icon of space” full of 
“icons in space”: within its premises, materials and objects with high symbolic meaning cooperated 
with images of the emperors and of the heavenly court, enacting the Christian character of the 
imperial basileia. While it was described in words and images by precious elements that became 
constant features of itself -- expressions of its iconicity — inside its walls the stage of rituals created 
a “living icon” of the imperial court, which within the protocol of ceremonies had to be repeatedly 
staged, thereby activating the space of the palace. The Great Palace with its stratification of structures 
and memorials to past emperors was itself an icon of power, that of the sacred imperial basileia. 
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Rapture, Ecstasy, and the Construction of Sacred Space: 
Hierotopy in the Life of Symeon the New Theologian 


Overview. Architectural imagery, with all its attendant spatial properties and perspectives, 
so abounds in Byzantine religious literature that its scope and application are not easy to assess. 
In both the Old and New Testaments, the figure of the building is an important human symbol of 
achievement, whether it is the temple of Solomon, the visionary temple of Ezekiel, or the celestial 
Jerusalem. As sites of access to the deity, these symbolic structures were mapped onto the body of 
Christ, understood to be the par excellence temple of the divinity (cf. John 2:19). As the “corner- 
stone" ofa “living spiritual edifice” (Mat 21:42; 1 Pet 2:5), in which “the fullness of the divinity dwells 
bodily” (Col 2:9), the mystical body of Christ was a structure extended to include the body of the 
mystic as the site and edifice of mystical encounter—a living, representational space paradoxically 
contained by the divinity and simultaneously containing it. 


This paper applies a broad spatial perspective to Niketas Stethatos’s Life of Symeon the 
New Theologian (scr. ca. 1055), attending to parallel passages in the writings of Symeon the 
New Theologian (ca. 949-1022). Such a perspective has the advantage of expanding reductively 
epistemological and/or narrowly linguistic conceptions of mysticism, permitting the incorporation 
of multiple levels of objects and discourse, including Symeon’s physical and social environment, 
his individual mystical experiences, and their spatialized exterior representations. In exploring 
the juxtaposition of space and mysticism presented in the Life, this paper endeavors to reveal new 
insights into the understanding and production of sacred space. The mystical experiences described 
in the Life are always embodied experiences that unfold within a particular space or place, which 
is the multifaceted place where mystical experience converges with its subsequent social, textual, 
iconographic, and architectural representations. 


Space as Light. In the Lifes complex hierotopy, the density of the mystic’s body and its 
surrounding spatial structures are transformed through the medium of light, which renders them 
ambiguously fluid, and transposes them to a mode analogous to the spatial forms of an icon. While 
it is perhaps taken for granted that a “mysticism of light” was a characteristic feature of Byzantine 
spirituality, no writer before Symeon had emphasized the phenomenon of light to such a degree, 
nor with such emotional intensity. Dozens of his pages are devoted to his encounters with the divine 
light, many of which he construes in distinctively spatial terms, to which the Life remains faithful. 
The juxtaposition of space and light described in the Life of St Symeon will be framed within the 
larger context of Byzantine Neoplatonism, with particular emphasis on Proclus’s doctrine of space 
as light, and related themes in Dionysios the Areopagite and Maximos the Confessor. 


It is unlikely that Symeon was directly familiar with Neoplatonic metaphysics, and any 
philosophical elements in his writing are likely to have been mediated through the Platonizing 
Christian authors he is known to have read (e.g., Evagrios of Pontus, Gregory the Theologian, 
and, perhaps, Dionysios the Areopagite). On the other hand, Symeon’s reformulation of Platos 
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“Allegory of the Cave” (ED 1.12), with its distinctive juxtaposition of space and light, would appear 
to indicate familiarity with the Platonic corpus. The celebrated myth, however, had long been 
absorbed into Christian discourse, and we can safely assume that Symeons thought was informed 
by the general Christian Neoplatonism of middle Byzantine Constantinople, which would soon 
experience a renaissance associated with Michael Psellos (d. ca. 1078) and John Italos (d. ca. 1082), 
along with the contemporary publication of the “Constantinopolitan edition” of the works of 
Maximos the Confessor. Symeon himself did not participate directly in the Neoplatonic revival of 
the early Komnenian period, although his disciple and biographer, Niketas Stethatos, was exactly 
contemporary with it. 


The Neoplatonic metaphysics of space as light provide a suggestive, if somewhat remote, 
philosophical framework for the spatial dynamics of the Life of Symeon the New Theologian. At the 
same time, it is clear that Symeon’s self-understanding of his visionary experiences—which was 
shared by Stethatos—is deeply rooted in the tradition of Paul’s rapture and ecstatic transport to the 
third heaven (2 Cor 12:1-4), a tradition supported by a millennium of patristic and early Byzantine 
exegesis of the corpus Paulinum. 


Paul’s Rapture. The influence of Paul on Byzantine spirituality has not yet been fully 
appreciated, although the apostle has rightly been called the “model mystic for Symeon the New 
Theologian” (Golitzin 1995, 117). Symeons visions are systematically modeled on the “rapture” 
(ἁρπαγή) of Paul (2 Cor 12:1-4), an event that in the Byzantine tradition had long been identified 
with Paul’s conversion on the road to Damascus (Act 9:1-19; 22:6-11; 26:13-14). Two elements in 
this dramatic experience were at the fore of Byzantine spirituality: the perceptually overwhelming 
manifestation of divine light, and the ambiguous spatial location of the body, for at the time Paul 
confessed not knowing “whether he was in the body or out of the body” (2 Cor 12:3). In the Life, 
Symeons mystical experiences are explicitly aligned with Paul's rapture, which is equated with the 
mystical experience of “ecstasy” (ἔκστασις)---α word that means “to stand or be outside of one’s self 
ог place"—so that Symeons cell is flooded with light, which “flashes around him just as it once did 
with Paul,’ and “catches him up? (i.e., in rapture), alluding directly to Acts 26:13. Moreover, Symeons 
mystical experiences both signal and require the displacement of the body, so that, like Paul, he 
enters an ambiguously liminal space, which is paradoxically both embodied and disembodied. 
The simultaneous embodiment and disembodiment of mystical experience reflects philosophical 
conceptions of space in which the body is at once a spatialized receptacle and the negation of any 
bounded containing localized within definable space. 


The Architecture of the Self. Throughout the Life, the cloistral space of the saint’s cell is the 
basic structural unit that is both an extension of the saint’s body and a microcosm of the physical 
world. As the body is enclosed within its cell, the body itself is a cell containing the soul, which 
in turn contains the uncontainable divinity. Correspondences between the monastic body and its 
cell were not new, and Symeon would have known of them from multiple sources, including John 
Klimakos’s Ladder of Divine Ascent 27: “Strange as it may seem, the monk is a man who fights to 
keep his incorporeal self enclosed within the house of the body—the cell of a monk is the body that 
surrounds him, and within him is the dwelling place of knowledge.” The cell/body analogy could, 
moreover, be extended to include the furnishings of the cell, which are themselves the spatialized 
forms of the cloistered body projected outward. The simple triad of floor, stool, and mat, for 
example, makes spatially and therefore steadily visible the collection of postures and positions the 
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body moves in and out of. These furnishings objectify the locations of the body that most frequently 
hold the body’s weight; they objectify the body’s continual need to shift within itself the locus of its 
weight, as well as its need to become wholly forgetful of its weight, and to move weightlessly to a 
larger mindfulness. 


Spaces and physical structures are thus endowed with spiritual meaning, and the spiritual 
structures or states of the soul are provided with cognate physical symbols. In this way, the mystic’s 
body and its enclosing cell give spatialized, observable expression to his inward spiritual states. 
As the invisible empties itself into visibility, the spatial dynamics presented in the Life enable the 
translation of spiritual undertakings and achievements into tangible, hierotopic forms. And so closely 
does the Life identify Symeon’s body with the space of his cell, that when the latter is dismantled by 
Symeons persecutors, Stethatos notes that the “inanimate cell underwent a punishment equal to that 
of its owner” (Life 98). Thirty years after the saint’s death, an epsilon—the fifth letter of the Greek 
alphabet—mysteriously appeared on a piece of marble in the saints cell, foretelling the translation 
of his bodily remains during the Fifth Indiction (Life 129). Similarly, Symeons restoration of the 
monastic church of St. Mamas is described by Stethatos as an outward image of Symeon’s efforts 
to reform and renew the inner lives of his monks, a spiritual project spatialized in the physical 
rebuilding of fallen and dilapidated monastic structures. 


Ecstasy and Displacement. Mystical experience does not simply generate the emplacement 
of the body, but brings about its transcendence, the ecstatic displacement of the mystic into a realm 
outside the limits of the body’s proper spatial location. In the Life, this transcendence is typically 
expressed through the attenuation and even disappearance of the physical space of the cell. As Symeon’s 
cell is “flooded with light from above,’ the physical space of his cell is “dissolved” (ἀφανισθέντα), 
while the saint is “caught up into the air" and “completely forgets his body? Afterwards, in reverse 
order, the saint is “contracted back into himself” (συσταλέντος πρὸς ἑαυτό), back into his body, and 
back into the space of his cell (Life 5). This is a formula that Stethatos repeats throughout the Life, 
so that later, while Symeon is praying in his cell, the “roof of the house is lifted away” (τῆς στέγης 
ἀρθείσης τοῦ οἴκου), as а “cloud of light” descends from heaven and settles above his head. During 
another visionary moment, while the saint is standing at prayer inside (ἔνδον) his cell, he “seemed 
to be outside in the open air” (αἴθριος ἔξω), and “the building and everything else disappeared, and 
he seemed no longer to be inside” (ἡ οἰκία καὶ πάντα παρήρχοντο καὶ ἐν οἴκῳ οὐδόλως ἐνόμιζεν) 
(Life 69). These experiences are corroborated by Symeon’s own writings, which are described in the 
same language and using the same images. Two examples will suffice: “I was not aware I was within 
the house; it seemed I was sitting in the dark open air, and I was utterly oblivious even of my own 
body” (οἰκίας ἠμνημόνησα ὅτι ἐντὸς ὑπάρχω, ἐν τῷ δοκεῖν ἀέρι δὲ τοῦ σκότους ἐκαθήμην, πλὴν καὶ 
τοῦ σώματος αὐτοῦ λήθην ἔσχον εἰς ἅπαν) (Hymn 25); and: “Light appeared to me, and the walls 
of my cell immediately vanished, and the world disappeared, and I remained alone in the presence 
of the Alone. And I do not know if this my body was there, too; I do not know if I was outside of it” 
(ὡράθη por ἐκεῖνο τὸ φῶς, ἤρθη ὁ οἶκος τῆς κέλλης εὐθὺς καὶ παρῆλθεν ὁ κόσμος, ἔμεινα δὲ μόνος 
ἐγὼ μόνῳ συνὼν τῷ φωτί, οὐκ οἶδα δὲ εἰ ἦν καὶ τὸ σῶμα τοῦτο τηνικαῦτα ἐκεῖ, εἰ γὰρ ἔξω τούτου 
γέγονα ἀγνοῶ) (ED 5). 


The Saint as Icon and Iconic Space. These literary descriptions of a sainted figure standing in a 
ground of light devoid of architectural framing are analogous to the artistic forms and compositional 
features of Byzantine icons. In this way, the saint or mystic is an icon, a model or image of sanctity 
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for others, becoming a sacred site for the faithful and a visible example of liminality, existing visibly 
within the world but nonetheless representing something beyond it. It is worth noting that Symeon 
himself was directly involved in the design and production of icons, particularly of his spiritual 
father, Symeon the Elder. The icon proved to be popular, and local religious leaders requested copies 
of it. It also proved to be controversial, and when the cult of Symeon the Elder came under attack, 
resulting in the theft of the icon and the slandering of the saint, Stethatos deemed the affair a “new 
Iconoclasm,” and its proponents were naturally compared to Iconoclasts (Life 92-93). During his 
lifetime, Symeon the New Theologian, while in his cell, was observed to be suspended six feet in the 
air, rising to the “same level as a large icon of the Deesis” hanging close to the ceiling. A bright and 
radiant light emanated from Symeon’s body, and his hands were raised in prayer, like a figure in an 
icon (Life 117; cf. 126). After his death, Symeon himself was depicted in an icon, the face of which 
was seen to glow a “fiery burning red” (Life 143). These passages suggest that the form of space 
envisioned in the Life, the “place” of the sainted body, is a fully iconic space, at once a hierotopy and 
a heterotopia, virtualizing the inherent liminality of the icon. 


The Life of St Symeon the New Theologian is a rich, and in many ways unique, source for the 
understanding and production of sacred space in the middle Byzantine period. While the Life 
has been studied from various perspectives, its sophisticated juxtaposition of space and mystical 
experience remains largely unexplored. In studying the spatial dynamics put forward by the Life, 
especially the abolition of spatial perspective in the ecstatic vision of the divine light, this paper will 
argue that accounts of such visionary experiences influenced, or at the very least encouraged, the 
depiction of space and spatial perspective in Byzantine iconography. 
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Speaking Icons: The Mediation of Inscriptions in Byzantine Sacred Space 


The omnipresence of inscriptions in Byzantium has long been underestimated. ‘There is, of 
course, a decline in the production of stone inscription after the sixth century; it has, however, been 
overlooked that after Late Antiquity inscriptions were less frequently displayed in public spaces, but 
rather in enclosed areas. Churches and monasteries are the kinds of places in which the epigraphic 
habit found its new domain. The walls of churches were equipped with painted inscriptions serving 
as captions and labels; this is attested very early: the frescoes of the Santa Maria Antiqua church 
at the Forum Romanum at Rome testifies to this practice. In addition, from the seventh century 
onwards, and especially after Iconoclasm, inscriptions were applied to various objects, primarily 
in the ecclesiastic and monastic milieu: painted inscriptions on portable icons, engraved or incised 
inscriptions on metalwork, ivory, glass, wood etc. 


Byzantine inscriptions fulfill several tasks, but the main purpose is to convey a “message”. This 
message can be manifold: the content can refer to a person who is “responsible” for the inscription, 
e.g. a patron in the case of a donor inscription. On the other hand, inscriptions can also convey a 
spiritual content, e.g. a text on the scroll of a saint depicted in a church. Either way, inscriptions 
interact with their beholders, regardless of whether a literate, semiliterate or illiterate audience is 
looking at them (James 2007; Rhoby 2012; Eastmond 2015). As can still be seen today, inscriptions 
in churches, both painted on the walls or preserved on icons and liturgical objects, are embedded in 
the (sacred) space of their surroundings. 


Unfortunately, most of the Byzantine icons and objects are no longer displayed within their 
original context—the environment of St Catherine’s monastery on Mt Sinai might serve as a rare 
exception—, which makes it rather difficult to reconstruct their primary impact within the church 
or monastery space. However, some detailed analysis of the inscriptions preserved on these objects 
may help to gain a better understanding of the original setting. 


A possible case is the famous Bulgarian icon of the Theotokos Eleusa with its bronze and 
silver cover, which also includes enamel plates. While the original icon is lost, the cover dates to the 
fourteenth century (a. 1341/42), namely to the reign of Tsar Ivan Alexander (BeSevliev 1964, no. 
160; Grabar 1975, 26-28; Cimbuleva - Gjuzelev 2003, 28-29; Vanev 2013, 35-36). For a long time 
it was attached to the iconostasis of St Stephen’s (new Metropolis) church in Nesebar (Byzantine 
Mesembria) (Vanev 2013, 35). Although this church dates back to the middle Byzantine period, 
the icons original site was the katholikon of the Theotokos Eleusa monastery, which is no longer 
preserved. However, remains of this complex, the so-called Bazilikata na morskija brjag in the 
north-eastern part of the city, have been found in the course of excavations since the early twentieth 
century (Soustal 1991, 358). The history of the Theotokos Eleusa monastery is mainly told by the 
inscriptions preserved on the icon cover. Today the icon is kept in National Institute of Archaeology 
(and in its museum respectively) in Sofia (inv. no. 125). 
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Before commenting on the original impact of the icons inscriptions in the sacred space of the 
church, their position on the icon and their content must be described. Two inscriptions, written 
in large and easily decipherable letters, are placed very prominently on both sides of the Theotokos’ 
nimbus and next to and above Christ’s nimbus respectively. The inscription to the right of the 
Theotokos (and to the left from the perspective of the beholder) refers to the donation of the icon 
cover during the reign of Tsar Ivan Alexander (his son Michael Asanes is also mentioned), whereas 
the inscription to the left of the Theotokos (and to the right from the perspective of the beholder) 
states that the church of the Theotokos Eleusa was renewed under the uncle of the aforementioned 
Tsar. Both inscriptions are composed in the first person, the latter one from the perspective of the 
uncle, the other perhaps from the artist responsible for the icon cover or from the uncle as well. 
The inscription written in tiny letters displayed in the right-hand corner of the icon cover is of very 
curious content: it is a detailed inventory list of the items belonging to the church ranging from 
decorated books to church clothes and liturgical objects. At the end—in a manner very similar 
to tomb inscriptions—those who might assault the church's property are cursed. This inscription, 
too, is composed in the first person, and the agent is most likely the uncle of the Tsar mentioned 
above. A fourth inscription is hardly legible, and one has to know that it is there in order to see and 
decipher it: it is preserved on no fewer than 17 tiny enamel plates which form the bottom end of the 
Theotokos veil. Written in the third person, it states that the uncle of the Tsar commissioned the 
“hanging crown” (αἰωρητὸς στέφανος) of the Theotokos. The inscription is not fully preserved but 
there is some evidence that the uncles name is Samoel. 


Further inscriptions on the icon cover are the labels of the Mother of God Eleusa, of Christ 
and of the two archangels Michael and Gabriel. In addition, inscriptions are also to be found on the 
small plates showeing scenes from Mary’s life on the right-hand border of the icon (Grabar 1975, 
28). There is good reason to believe that originally both the right and the left border of the icon were 
fully covered with these small plates depicting scenes from the Mother of God’s life. This practice 
is well attested elsewhere, such as on the fourteenth-century cover of an icon kept in the Batopaidi 
monastery of Mt Athos (Tsigaridas -- Loberdou-Tsigarida 2006: 306-319). 


Since the cover and its inscriptions are directly connected to the renovation of the church 
under the reign of Tsar Ivan Alexander, who was a generous patron and sponsor (e.g. of the richly 
illustrated Bulgarian version of the verse chronicle of Constantine Manasses [cf. Boeck 2015]), it 
is safe to assume that the icon also formed the new “center” of worship in the church. As was the 
case in St Stephens church, where it was later displayed, the icon certainly had a similar prominent 
place either on the iconostasis or another central place in the church’s sacred space. The icon and 
its cover must even have acted as a symbol of the new church as a whole: all important information 
regarding the churchs state is given in the inscriptions on the icon cover. Attaching the inventory list 
to the icon is a further means of ensuring that the state of the church is preserved: it is reminiscent 
of the similar practice of painted inventory lists and charters on church walls likewise attested in 
fourteenth century churches in the Byzantine and Slavonic world. 


How were the visitors, beholders and the Theotokos Eleusas worshippers involved in the 
presence of the icon, which formed both the material and the spiritual center of the church? Some 
of the inscriptions on the cover are—as mentioned—easily decipherable: however, what was much 
more important than reading was being aware that the inscriptions were there. There is evidence 
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that dedicatory inscriptions, tomb inscriptions and perhaps even inscriptions on the scrolls of saints 
were read aloud on certain occasions (e.g. on the commemoration day of the church’s inauguration): 
this might also have been the case for the inscriptions on the Theotokos Eleusas icon cover. 


In addition, research has proven that Byzantine works of art, especially icons, attract different 
senses (Pentcheva 2010). Such an important icon as that of the Theotokos Eleusa most certainly had 
the capability to perform in various ways (Pentcheva 2006): one gazed at it, one read its inscriptions, 
one listened to the text of the inscription when they were read out aloud, and one could see the light 
coming from outside and being reflected on the silver-bronze cover. 


In the case of the Theotokos Eleusa church—and this might be true for other churches as well— 
the sacred space focused on the icon. However, it also consisted of the various objects mentioned in 
the inventory list attached to the icon. The removal of the icon and the church objects would have 
destroyed this sacred space—the curse at the end of the list has to be understood in this sense as 
well. When the icon—supposedly after the destruction of the Theotokos Eleusa monastery—was 
moved to a new church, the aforementioned St Stephens church, it again certainly formed a place 
of worship, simply due to the fact that the icon was (and still is) an important piece of art for the 
tradition of Mesembria/Nesebar. However, it definitely could not take full effect as it did in its 
original setting. 
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Reference, Presence, Place: Seeing Toponymic Icons Hierotopically 


A Paper in Memory of Gordana Babic 


This paper responds to the years-long sustenance that Alexei Lidov’s idea of hierotopy has 
given me, not so much in the phenomenology of ritual or display, but in keen attention to those 
occasions when I can encounter an object in its own place, in a sense topically, as it settles into a 
matrix of attention within its own setting. This paper is also offered as a tribute to Dr. Gordana 
Babié, whose work and memorably lively presence have been a steady source of ideas and insights 
for me over many decades. In recent years, I have returned again and again to her articles on the 
subject of toponyms in icons, following her determination to push beyond mere nomenclature to 
see how the very use of place names altered the icons’ modes and degrees of signification. Few 
situations allow one to watch toponyms emerge and function, but a moment in situ this summer 
seemed to focus the question that her articles had asked: “what does a toponymn do to an icon?” 


The site in question was the village of Pyrgos on the far northwestern coast of Cyprus. I was there 
on a Kykkotissa pilgrimage, because the site is permeated with the legend of the miracle-working 
icon of the Mother of God at the monastery of Kykkos, high in the mountains behind Pyrgos. It is in 
the tranquil bay here that the imperial ship bearing the Kykkotissa from Constantinople is supposed 
to have arrived; the trees bent in veneration as the icon passed on its way to the monastery, and 
even the sea creatures followed it until Kykkos’ saintly abbot, Isaias, told them to stop, for seashells 
still on the slopes today show how fragile they were on dry land. ‘The frescoes in the village church 
acknowledge its embeddedness in Kykkos’ legend, with depictions of the imperial ship’s arrival, and 
the procession from it bearing both the icon and the monastery’s chrysobull. I had reached the 
church just as the Sunday liturgy was ending, and watched the congregation gather with one accord 
to venerate the icon. Their veneration was sincere and moving. The icon comes from a fierce little 
pilgrimage church nearby, known as the Galaktiste, where milk offerings to the Mother of God were 
thrown on the walls; it was discovered there embedded in an outer wall, restored at Kykkos, and 
then placed in its own throne in the village church, where it is known as the Galaktiste. It is a heart- 
meltingly beautiful icon, of the 14% century, and has the type of the icon of Kykkos. The Kykkotissa 
assumes visibility as a major icon in the 14% century; this is among the very early iterations of its 
type on Cyprus. 


Notable to me here was the independence of the icon from the identity of the Kykkotissa 
despite both its identical type and Pyrgos’ deep immersion in the Kykkotissa’s legend. For far 
too long, I had believed that there was a degree of finality in the emergence of a toponym—that 
it established ownership of a type—and in lockstep with art historical habit, I had called all the 
examples of the Kykkotissa’s type by its name. In fact, I was well aware that number of the big, early 
icons of the Kykkotissas type had gone on to develop names and even cults of their own. They were 
not Kykkotissas: they had identities of their own. The Galaktiste was a visible example. The degree 
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to which it had enjoyed special veneration already at the Galaktiste Church is not clear; it does not 
have a biography. But its identity is compelling. A comparable example is the Panagia Theoskepaste, 
in Kalopanagiotis. Among the largest of the 14"-century icons of the Kykkotissa’s type, and often 
closely aligned stylistically with the Galaktiste, the Theoskepaste resided until 2004 in a tiny shrine, 
probably of the 18" century, fully hidden by a huge live oak tree a kilometer above the monastery 
of St. John Lampadistes. The shrines site is densely woven into local legends, but the icon itself 
does not figure in them, and its earlier history is unknown. But its name is a very powerful one in 
Kalopanagiotis, invoked with deep reverence. The Salamiotissa, in turn, now the title palladium 
of a new convent, was a long-venerated miracle-worker in the village of Salamiou according to 
ethnographers of the early 20" century. When these icons assumed their names is unknown. On 
the other hand, the very largest of the early icons of this type, a bilateral icon with the Deposition 
on its reverse, had unquestionably assumed its own identity by the 16"-century, since a 16"-century 
repainting of its obverse includes the name Athanasiotissa. 


All of these icons are or were on poles, and in fact fully half of the 17 pre-Ottoman instances 
of the Kykkotissa’s type in Cyprus were on poles, thus designed to take a place in the life of the 
church and community which they served. This is plain in this 16-century icon bearing the name, 
Kardiovastousa, of its church in the village of Kaminaria, and others of the panels, too, must in 
time have born the name of their place. Thus these icons—for all our propensity to call them 
Kykkotissa—were never designed to be Kykkotissas, but rather to work like the Kykkotissa: that is, 
to be prominent icons. While they do, for this purpose, adopt the image of a miracle-worker—and 
so are in this sense icons of a great icon—what a great icon is, is a great image. The icons that adopt 
the image dont invoke a concrete bond to the physical model; they adopt a great image, and that 
image settles into and gives energy to the material and place that it occupies. The fact that their 
model has a toponym does not disturb this process: the replicas don't take on its identity; they draw 
upon its image to lend particular power their own panels and their own places, as avenues to the 
Mother of God. A benign amnesia settles over the images past as it assumes its new life, helping to 
explain why it has been so hard to trace favored image types back in time. Reference is not part of 
the replicas’ brief; performance is. 


Acquisition of a name, then, would seem to have little impact on the ensuing life of an image. 
If the name does not assert ownership of the image, however, it presumably must indicate ownership 
of the particular panel or place where the image has proved potent. It belongs to the panel. What, 
then, is one to make of the placement of the name on another panel? Is this, as Gordana Babic 
suggests, offering the image of a man-made thing for veneration? In fact, the replication of 
toponyms on panels is fairly rare. The toponyms have been most extensively studied not on painted 
panels, but on small objects, especially seals and coins. The names must assume magic powers of 
association in these cases, linking the seal or its owner to a holy site, but they do not accompany 
images offered for veneration. The earliest instances of panels with toponyms that I know of offer 
contrasting ways of understanding the response. On the one hand, the exceptional and abraded 
condition of the Hodegetria—among all the named images on the famous Five-Virgins panel at 
Sinai—suggests that where the original panel was well-known, its named replica functioned not as 
a reference, across space to another place, but as a performance, making the original present in this 
place. The Hodegetria is the toponym most frequently found on panels by far; it is by far the panel 
most frequently represented in icons as an icon-of-an-icon for veneration; and the instance cited 
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by Nicolas Oikonomides in the Peloponnesos of an icon named Hodegetria that was transmitted 
in a will as a source of income, suggests that the toponymic did make the replica a site at least of 
anticipated special powers. The toponymic in these cases seems to have functioned to manipulate 
sacred space, making the image identified as being in one place present in another. 


A different pattern of response appears in the Hagiosoritissa icon at Makhairas monastery on 
Cyprus itself. It must belong to much the same date as the Sinai panel of the Five Virgins, and was 
labeled with one of the toponyms that appeared also on the Sinai panel. This icon, too, reveals in its 
altered condition that it assumed exceptional potency, but its alteration is of a different kind: it shed 
its original toponym, and assumed a new place name, the name of Makhairas itself. Apparently, 
the panel had assumed heightened energy in this place, becoming the name icon of Makhairas. 
This suggests that when an icon begins to make its own miracles, it doesn't do so under the name 
of another place, manipulating space by making somewhere else present; it assumes as its own the 
name of the place where it is. 


We don't know when the Kykkotissa acquired its name. Neither the Chronicle of Leontios 
Makhairas from the 1430s nor the core of its Diegesis supposedly dictated before 1422 uses the name, 
and one has to wait till after the Ottoman conquest to encounter it in a text. Of its 17 surviving pre- 
Ottoman replicas, however, four do carry the label, Е Kykkiotissa. As Babić had said of toponyms, 
the examples are all within the region of Kykkos’ authority, where the name was meaningful. Three 
of the four named examples were produced in the years around 1500, and a good half-century or so 
after the first extensive cluster of replicas attributable to the middle of the 14^ century, and in this 
sense seem to reflect a “second phase” of replication, after the icon’s cult had settled into tradition, or 
perhaps in response to a new wave of miraculous events. These are less slavish in their repetition of the 
image—the Pedoulas icon allows the red and gold veil to become blue; the fresco at Letymbou shows 
the Kykkotissa as a standing figure, accompanied by two full-length female saints; and the Moutoullas 
icon elides a number of details. This looseness suggests an easier familiarity with the type. 


The fourth example is more problematic. You see it here before and after restoration. Its 
iconography, pastiglia patterns, and even Morellian details of the figures are those of a mid-14"-century 
panel of the Kykkotissas type. Its style, however, even after recent radical restoration, remains at odds 
with this date, making its attribution difficult. I think it is significantly earlier than the other three 
labeled icons, though, and so is very probably the first known instance of the name. Thus it does stand 
out among them. It is, moreover, the only one of the four for which we have any sense of a biography. 
It was first brought to light in 1992 by Sophocles Sophocleous, who managed to get it removed— 
reluctantly, given its reputation for special sacredness—from metal and fabric covers that had hidden 
it in the iconostasis of its church. The icon at Kykkos is a hidden icon, and the occlusion of this icon 
could imply an effort to make its place into a Kykkos. But occlusion is not unique to the Kykkotissa 
on Cyprus, and if anything, the situation suggests the opposite. At the end of the Frankish period, 
the icon was clearly a Kykkotissa. When it re-emerged in the 1990s, it brought with it a reputation of 
special sacredness, but also a different identity: it is the Panagia tou Kivotos, the Panagia of the Ark. 
As its own powers matured, it assumed its own name. As with the icon of Makhairas, the name of the 
old miracle-worker was displaced when it assumed its own power. They suggest that one really doesn't 
ask one icon to do the miracles of another; they do their own. 
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But if one doesn't ask one icon does not do another’s miracles, then what to the icons with 
another’s toponym do? ‘That they are tools in the manipulation of institutional power is true, 
but not sufficient: rather few of the many icons labeled Hodegetria can be declarations of the 
hegemony of the Hodegon, or in any specific way a declaration of allegiance to Constantinople. 
By the same token, few are known as miracle-workers in their own right, though many—like the 
one cited by Oikonomides—were expected to be effective intercessors. I don’t know of instances 
of their performing miracles of the Hodegetria, nor do I know of instances in which toponymic 
icons literally are set into contexts that repeat the features of their home place. Instead, a degree 
of reference, of pointing across distance, remains. Rather than collapsing space, making one place 
another, they must have made a relay. Like an icon-within-an-icon, the toponymic icon invites 
veneration of its subject through the referenced icon. Such “veneration through” is layered, in that 
it affirms the process of veneration through an image as well as performing it. In the painted icons- 
in-an-icon, one venerates Mary through her painted icon; in the toponymic icons, one venerates 
Mary through her miracles performed at the named site. It is not so much that a man-made object 
is offered for veneration, as that a relay is acknowledged. I have in the past spoken of named icons 
as self-referential, in that they announced their identities, as if self-aware. A similar self-awareness 
characterizes their veneration, in that the worshipper affirms the process of veneration through an 
icon, and in doing so, makes an affirmation of his or her faith. 


In the Ottoman period, Kykkos would build a veritable empire on the basis of its miracle- 
working icon, harnessing for this purpose the faith that through the icons of its icon the devotee 
could gain access to the miracles of Mary herself in the icon at Kykkos. Affirmation of faith both in 
icons and through icons was woven into the texts that supported this effort. Ephraim the Athenian 
proclaimed in his publication of the Kykkotissa’s story that the veneration of icons was a worthy act, 
affirming our faith and leading to miracles. Serapheim of Pissidia, in reissuing of the story, was even 
more direct: venerating icons affirms miracles, and so is the very basis of our faith. The carefully 
tailored circuit from faith through icons to miracles, and from the miracles back through the icons 
to faith, was a Ottoman one shaped to the needs of the era. Yet the very earliest narration of the 
story had already emphasized the importance of icons as an affirmation of Orthodox faith: 


You see, my brothers, how through images and the senses and vision everything happens 
for our salvation? In order that we would not be orphaned when they had left us and 
gone to Heaven, the Virgin and the apostles...made available the holy icons to us pious 
ones for the joy of our souls...so we could see the great and innumerable miracles and 
good works of the holy icons and be confirmed each day in the Orthodox faith. 


And a version of the relay, through her icons to Mary, must also have been present already in 
the slowly broadening use of toponymic panels. 
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The Adoration of the Magi: From Iconic Space to Icon in Space 


It has often been postulated by scholars that the central Byzantine Marian iconography, 
representing the Virgin seated on the throne with Child Christ on her lap flanked by attendants, 
derives from the visual rendering of her figure in the compositions of the Adoration of the Magi. 
The principle consideration in favor of this hypothesis is usually connected to the question of 
iconographical similarity between the seated pose of Mary and Jesus and the general solemnity of 
their figures - very much in line with imperial imagery and representations of ceremonial receptions. 
However, purely iconographic investigations have not been able to fully substantiate this idea or 
demonstrate the gradual evolution of this visual formula. Moreover, no convincing attempt has 
been made to explain the transition of the Mary with Child image from its original appearance in 
narrative compositions to its later place as the primary iconic image of Christian worship. As will be 
demonstrated in this paper, the only way to solve this problem is to apply the method of hierotopy, 
which privileges the spatial dimensions of Byzantine art production and its attempt to transmit the 
power of the divine over apparent schematic similarities. 


The Adoration of the Magi is among the most popular themes in Early Christian art. It was 
reproduced in almost all media with a great number of late antique artworks serving as examples. 
The surviving material indicates that the arrival of the Eastern wise men and their encounter with 
the new born King was represented more often than the Nativity feast with which it was usually 
associated. The only canonical Gospel that mentions the event is that of Matthew (Mt. 2: 1-14). 
Hence, it is not surprising that from the start visual renderings of the Adoration relied heavily on 
the Apocrypha for further details on the context of the incarnation, such as the cave space, the 
active participation of the angels, the presence of midwives and so forth. 


When a late antique viewer looked at a composition of the Adoration his memory would evoke 
the story narrated by the sacred texts, while his internal gaze would be directed to the Palestine 
and Bethlehem as the site of these events. The church of the Nativity in Bethlehem was one of the 
earliest foundations in the Holy Land, second in importance only to the church of the Anastasis. The 
Nativity basilica was closely associated with the Virgin’s role in salvation, and became a model for 
subsequent ecclesiastical buildings. Built in the fourth century on the initiative of either Constantine 
or his mother Helen, the church was situated right above the cave believed to be the location of the 
Nativity. The actual natural site was transformed into a specific Christian shrine on two levels with 
the man-made structures built on top of the sacred space thought to have been sanctified by God's 
incarnation. Interestingly, the Apocrypha, in particular the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy of Christ, 
when narrating the events in Bethlehem already compare the cave of the Nativity to the temple: 
“Then came shepherds; and when they had lighted a fire, and were rejoicing greatly, there appeared 
to them the hosts of heaven praising and celebrating God Most High. And while the shepherds 
were doing the same, the cave was at that time made like a temple of the upper world, since both 
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heavenly and earthly voices glorified and magnified God on account of the birth of the Lord Christ”. 
For a new religion in search of an identity and objects of devotion, the claiming of sites such as the 
Nativity cave was of crucial importance. As with other early sites of pilgrimage, the sacred space of 
the cave enclosed within the church became the focus of veneration, inviting travelers from abroad 
to reconnect to the sacred events through the physical experience of a mystery made accessible and 
contextualized by the church’s architectural frame. 


The Letter of the Three Patriarchs (9% c.) mentions the existence of a mosaic image set at 
the church of the Nativity in Bethlehem: “Moreover, Helen of blessed memory, the Godly-minded 
empress in the process of discovering the life-giving Cross, embellished and decorated with sacred 
icons the holy and revered places, among which was the holy and famous Bethlehem. There she 
built a very great church in honour of the Mother of God and on the outer wall on the west side she 
depicted an artistic mosaics the holy birth od Christ, the Mother of God holding the life-bringing 
infant at her breast and the adoration of the gift-bearing Magi” (Munitiz et al. 1997, p. 42) The 
passage is followed by the famous remark that during the conquest (612-629) the Persians did not 
destroy the church since they recognized in the magi the representation of their countrymen. 


Various hypotheses have been made as to the dating and location of the mosaic, as well as to the 
validity of the source and its relevance for the discussion of early material. The creation of images on 
facades was not unusual in the Early Byzantine period and evidence survives for similar practices 
in Rome, Рогеё and others cities. Neither the phenomenology of external visual introductions to 
the sacred spaces of given churches, nor the question of the religious use of the façade compositions 
have yet received proper scholarly attention. We can assume, nevertheless, that a similar image 
on the entrance wall of the church would have had a strong effect on viewers, and in the case of a 
Bethlehem basilica, on many pilgrims. 


Over time the images decorating the Bethlehem church, either on the west wall or in the apse, 
could have easily become associated with the site itself. If that is the case, then the sacred space 
enclosed within the building would have found expression in an artistic image with rather different 
dimensionality, capable of suggesting on the outside the sacred content hidden inside the church's 
walls. This quintessential visual formula, as mentioned in the Letter of the Patriarchs, could show 
the Nativity, the Virgin and Child and the Adoration, and could have become a sort of embodiment 
of the site built to commemorate these events in historical and liturgical terms. In this manner, 
the ‘body’ of a concrete space could be assimilated with the more abstract ‘body’ of God given 
lasting corporeality in an image. Unlike the building, however, this visual expression of the site was 
portable, and could be taken to distant locations as a memento of the believer's long journey and 
successful pilgrimage, as well as a reminder of the spiritual prototype. 


Russian art historian Dmitry Ainalov was the first to suggest a link between the representation 
on the Adoration on the Monza ampulla and the late antique murals that once decorated the 
Bethlehem basilica. The container for sacred liquid represents Mary seated frontally on a throne 
together with Christ child, on one side adored by three shepherds and on the other by the Magi. 
Two archangels appeared behind the back of the throne and there is a large star above Mary's head. 
According to Ainalov's interpretations, the composition in the Bethlehem became known through 
pilgrims tokens and small-scale images that travelled all over the Christian world. Due to the lack 
of other sources and any material evidence, Ainalov's suggestion has remained only an attractive 
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hypothesis. In spite of this, the impact and overall significance of the artistic legacy of the Holy 
Land and its sites on subsequent artistic tradition should not be omitted from research solely on 
the grounds that little, if anything, has survived. Recent studies demonstrate the crucial role that 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land played in the formation of the earliest cult practices in the capital 
cities of the Eastern and Western parts of the Empire. In these studies, the legendary and historical 
allusions made to the earliest icons and relics brought to Constantinople from Palestine finally 
receive further substantiation and are taken as reflections of the real transmission of patterns, 
liturgies, feasts and artworks, and thus no longer as mere mythical references intended to grant 
authority to the mentioned artifacts. 


Since they were originally celebrated on the same day, the Adoration and the Nativity regularly 
appear together in art, but the Adoration often acquires a somewhat more privileged position. 
Exemplary in this respect are two ivories from the British collections, bearing almost identical 
iconographies. One of them is kept in the collection of the British Museum (inv. 1904,0702.1) and 
represents an image consisting of two registers. In the upper part the Virgin is portrayed seated 
frontally on the throne holding Christ Child on her knees. At the sides of the throne four figures 
are shown standing symmetrically: the three Magi and an angel holding a cross on a long staff. The 
solemnity of the scene is underlined by the architectural frame composed of an arch, forming a 
sort of ciborium, and two spiral columns on top of which two crosses were originally carved. The 
lower zone of the plaque is occupied by a narrative composition of the Nativity rendered on a much 
smaller scale, depicting, on the left, Mary, at rest after the birth on a large and irregularly shaped 
mattress; on the right, baby Jesus in a masonry crib, in front of which the figure of the midwife 
Solome is seen prostrating her withered hand. 


The ivory from Rylands library in Manchester (inv. 6), which once formed the central piece of 
a five-part ivory Gospel cover, reproduces the general scheme of the British Museum plaque almost 
identically. The differences in style, original function and carving techniques, however, indicate that 
the contexts and locations of production of these two ivories were not the same. Noteworthy is the 
position of Mary’s arms on both ivories. They are oriented downwards and create a mandorla-shaped 
space around Christ. This feature differentiates the ivory images from the iconography customary 
in Early Byzantine art, where Mary is usually portrayed with her hands positioned differently, with 
one arm bent so that her hand can rest on Christ's shoulder. There is a series of early representations 
of Mary in which the symmetrical, embracing gesture of her arms is reproduced, with the Panagia 
Kanakaria apse mosaic providing important evidence for monumental decorations (6" c.). Whether 
or not this specific rendering derives from a particular prototype and whether this prototype should be 
identified with the image that once decorated the Bethlehem church are topics for future investigation. 


The scene of the Adoration dominates the composition of the ivories and refers to the historical 
event itself. The setting and general rendering of the scene, however, indicate that beyond its narrative 
function, the Adoration scene in this case was designed to inspire devout contemplation in the 
Christian viewer. The ivories do not only represent the image of the Christian deity in the form of 
Mary with Child seated on the throne -- the iconography that would be so central to the Byzantine 
artistic tradition -- but also record the transformation of the narrative scene into a cult image. 


The various steps in the passage from narrative compositions to iconic representations, and 
consequently to the principle image of the Byzantine church that crowns the altar space inside the 
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apse, can be detected in a number of Early Byzantine artworks. One of them is an eighth century 
decoration of Deir el-Surian monastery in Egypt, in which a side apse represents the Adoration 
scene. The decoration illustrates how similar narrative compositions could be adapted to the semi- 
spherical shape of the conch. This mural is distinguished by the placement of the Mother and Child 
in the very center, where Mary is depicted flanked by two groups of attending worshippers, the 
Magi on the left and shepherds on the right. The position of her arms is the same as on the two 
ivories discussed above, confirming once again that this element should be taken as an indicator 
of a particular type of representation. This iconography follows almost precisely the image on the 
Palestinian ampulla from Monza. As with the British Museum ivory, here the narrative component 
is secondary to the visual impact of the representation, since the viewer is led to focus on the figure 
of the Virgin, and is even able to make eye contact with the frontal gaze of Mary. 


Another example is the famous golden encolpion from the Dumbarton Oaks collection, its 
circular surface divided in two parts. In the lower zone, the elements of the Nativity scene with a 
seated Joseph and Jesus in cradle merge almost seamlessly with the Adoration composition. Several 
figures shown within this narrative direct their gazes and gestures upwards. Although the attention 
of these figures is justified contextually by the presence of a star in the sky or image of Christ above, 
the direction of their gazes also creates an impression that they point to an emphatic representation 
on the top with the Virgin Mary and Christ seated on the throne and turned frontally toward the 
viewers, flanked by archangels. Through the sequence of these moments in the story of Incarnation, 
the subject becomes a more comprehensive image of eternal power and glory, with the illustrations 
of the Gospel story dedicated to a single event evolving into an icon that could be worshipped in the 
hands of object's owner. The tokens key image would in turn make its way to the central position of 
the apse of the great majority of Byzantine churches, where the viewer could become, in a manner 
of speaking, one the Magi coming to worship God and bearing gifts of devotion. 


This association between the members of the Christian church and the Magi was often implied 
in the writing of the early church fathers. In fact, the Adoration scene apparently functioned in Early 
Christian art as a vehicle for transmitting the idea of appropriate worship, propagating in visual 
terms reverential conduct before the image of God and his Mother. The latter aspect is closely related 
to the importance and profound religious significance of gift giving, which still forms a significant 
part of Christian life in a church, in which gifts take the form of candles lit before the images of 
saints, and votives, both considered small but meaningful offerings. The most vivid attestation to 
the fact that this parallelism was intentional in the Early Byzantine period is found on the ornament 
of Theodora’s dress in the mosaics of San Vitale in Ravenna. The emperor and empress are portrayed 
facing each other across the space of the sanctuary holding gifts in their hands, in the hope of 
worshiping the Lord in imitation of the three Magi whose silhouettes are visible on the lower edge 
of Theodora’ cloak. 


The appearance of these references within the space of the sanctuary is also not occasional. 
Beginning with the interpretations of John Chrysostom, the altar space of Christian churches was 
regularly compared to the cave of the Nativity and more direct references to Bethlehem were drawn 
in connection with the sanctuary and the Eucharist. This tradition continued in later centuries 
and received its most richest formulation in the writing of the Patriarch Germanos (715-730): “the 
church is an earthly heaven in which the super-celestial God dwells and walks about. It represents 
the crucifixion, burial, and resurrection of Christ... The apse corresponds to the cave in Bethlehem 
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where Christ was born, as well as the cave in which he was buried...” These liturgical interpretations 
of the space indicate that such associations became common understanding within the complex 
sacred topography of Christian shrines. The mystical experience of the altar space as a cave of 
the Nativity with its concrete prototype physically present in the Holy Land created the necessary 
premises for the placement of the image of the Mary and Christ inside the conch. Via this visual 
connector, which attracted the attention of all the worshippers, the reality of iconic space was made 
present in real time for the congregation and vice versa, the visual icon became the quintessence of 
an absolute model of a sacred space, revealing the true nature of the Byzantine image making. 
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Introduction 


Narrative plays a crucial role in all cultural expression, and Byzantium was no exception: 
narrative strategies shaped Byzantine literature and art, but also the Byzantines’ worldview and 
faith. In this session we shall consider Byzantine aspects of narrative and narratological readings 
of Byzantine literature, but also the significance of narrative for the way in which we - and others 
— understand Byzantium. Part of the discussion will focus on the much discussed relation between 
fiction and historical ‘truth; taking a point of departure in the Byzantine historiographical adaptation 
of ancient mythology (Goldwyn), moving on to the Byzantine perception of the human ‘need for 
stories and a cognitive approach to fiction (Pizzone) and the search for an overarching plot and 
meaningful narration in Byzantine chronicles (Bourbouhakis). Similar concerns are discussed 
in the case of hagiography and the ‘romancing’ of Lives that took place in the late tenth century 
(Hegel), but also in relation to illuminated manuscripts and the way in which readers understood 
not only textual narratives but also stories told in images (Crostini). The identity-building potential 
of narrative, along with the implicit longing for a meaningful narration, is a recurring theme in the 
session, also when we step out of the Byzantine context proper and look at the story of Byzantium 
told by ‘Others, here represented by Islamic historiography in the medieval period (Heilo) and 
exhibitions in our modern time (Kimmelfield). We hope that our discussion might not only shed 
new light on the significance of narratological tools to Byzantine culture, but also foster a wider and 
deeper reflection on contemporary views on Byzantium in and beyond Byzantine Studies. 
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History or Myth? Anti-Poetic Narrativity in John Malalas Chronicle 


In Book 2 of the sixth century Chronicle of John Malalas, a universal history from creation 
to the author's own time, Malalas recounts the founding of Kadmeia, the city which would later 
become Thebes. Having established himself as ruler there, Kadmos “recalled from exile Teiresias, a 
Boiotian philosopher, a hunter, a man well-endowed with wealth, rank and wisdom. It was he who 
brought to the Hellenes the belief that all things move of their own accord and that the world is 
without design” (2.23). Presumably because of these atheistic and controversial idea, 


The priests conspired against him, and he was exiled to the temple of Apollo Daphnaios 
charged with having an effeminate mind and with too zealously enquiring how a woman 
conceives after intercourse with a man, how the nature of blood is divided into bones, 
flesh, veins, nerves and blood, and how a child is given life and is born. The most learned 
Kephalion has written these things.” (2.23) 


Kephalion was, like Malalas, author of a universal history, and the surviving fragments of 
Kephalion’s work seem to suggest that he was interested in rationalizing the pagan aspects of 
Classical literature. This seems to be confirmed by what Malalas writes next: “The most learned 
Sophokles wrote a play and said poetically that Teirisias saw Pallas bathing and became a woman? 
(2.23). This seems to be a conflation of two well-known myths about Tiresias: that Hera turned him 
into a woman for striking two copulating snakes, and that he was blinded by Athena for watching 
him bathe. What I am concerned with, however, is not Malalas’ butchering of the myth, but with 
how Malalas rationalizes the mythological material, narrating it in a way more suitable to the genre 
of chronicle writing. Malalas weighs two versions: Sophokles’ mythological version, which relies on 
the exercise of miraculous powers by pagan divinities to enact a biology-defying sex-change, and 
Kephalion’s version, which relies on human agency, familiar political and religious conspiracies by 
rival human power centers, and a metaphorical rather than literal interpretation of Teirisias’ sex 
change: he is not, as in Sophokles, literally a woman, rather he is metaphorically a woman due to 
his over-eager investment in understanding the female reproductive cycle. Malalas comes firmly 
down on the side of Kephalion: through its adherence to easily understood rational motivation, it is 
credible, and it gives the episode verisimilitude: by removing the irrational and the pagan divinities, 
the scene looks realistic in its depiction of human interaction in the past. Malalas wants to narrate 
in a truthful and believable way, and so he narrates first a historically rationalizing version of the 
story, then offers and dismisses the Sophoklean version. This is what I want to call Malalas’ anti- 
poetic narrativity, a strategy at the levels of style and narration that transforms poetic mythological 
material into credible prose history. In her chapter “Malalas Sources,” Elizabeth Jeffreys suggests 
that “one of the most striking characteristics of Books I-XIV is the way in which Malalas frequently 
cites an authority for one of his statements. These citations refer to poets and historians indifferently” 
(Studies: 169). I would argue, however, that the use of poets and historians is not indifferent at all, 
rather, it is key to understanding how Malalas conceives of authority, credibility and verisimilitude. 
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Indeed, I would go further and say that, for Malalas, the word “poetically” is synonymous with 
lying, while “history” is synonymous with truthful. 


The debate between narrating according to the aesthetic and psychologically insightful 
superiority of poetry or the factual accuracy of history has its origins as far back as Thucydides, 
who says he wrote his history in part to counter the fictionalizing and sensationalizing tendencies 
of contemporary poetry. The clearest assessment of this argument, however, can be found in 
Elizabethan England, when Sir Philip Sidney wrote in 1579: 


if the question were whether it were better to have a particular act truly or falsely set 
down, there is no doubt which is to be chosen, ... But if the question be whether it be 
better to have it set down as it should be or as it was, then it is better to have the feigned 
Æneas in Virgil than the right Æneas in Dares Phrygius. (Sydney: 116) 


That is, history offers us what is true, but history can be improved upon by poetry, and this 
fictionalizing process can, though at the expense of historical veracity, offer us some insight into the 
human condition, heighten our emotional response, or develop our aesthetic sentiments. So this 
debate about how to narrate the past, which method of narration is most beautiful or most credible 
is one that Malalas neither initiated nor resolved. But it is certainly one in which he participated, 
and so I would like to spend the rest of my talk today detailing Malalas’ intervention in this debate, 
examining his “anti-poetic” narrative method. 


The word “poetically” (ποιητικῶς) appears 15 times in the Chronicle, and in almost every 
instance Malalas uses it to distinguish between the traditional mythological explanation for an 
event and a historically rationalized account. The most frequent reference to poetry concerns epic 
and tragedy, and in particular Homer and Euripides. Aeschylus, for instance, does not appear at 
all in the Chronicle, and in addition to the passage with which I opened, Sophokles is mentioned 
only one other time, when we are told when he lived (6.16). Euripides, by contrast, is mentioned 13 
times, and in most of the cases, it is to cast doubt on the veracity of his version of events. 


In Book 4, for instance, Malalas tells the story of Hippolytos and Phaidra. The incredibility of 
the Euripidean version of the narrative is stated in no uncertain terms at the outset: “At that time 
there were false rumors in Thessaly about Phaidra’s passion for Hippolytos, her stepson and Theseus’ 
son Бу a concubine” (4.24). In claiming that the rumors about Phaidras passion were false, Malalas 
negates the central motivation of the Euripidean version. It further negates the divine elements of 
the tragedy, since Phaidra is made to fall in love with Hippolytus by Aphrodite and Hippolytus, by 
Malalas described as simply “chaste and peaceable” [σώφρων δὲ καὶ ἥσυχος] (4.24) is no longer 
sworn to Artemis. The divine jealousy which motivates the plot - Aphrodites jealousy about 
Hippolytus preferring Artemis - is removed from the narration, and instead we get a king making 
a bad decision regarding his son and wife based on false rumors. The role of Poseidon is similarly 
negated: in Euripides’ version, Theseus prays to Poseidon for revenge, and so Poseidon sends a bull 
from the ocean to spook Hippolytus’ horses, who then throw Hippolytus and he, tangled up in the 
reins, is dragged behind them to his death. This miraculous - and, to Malalas at any rate, highly 
improbable act of divine retribution is recast in more human terms: the bull appears as a sacrifice 
to Poseidon, which sixth century Byzantines would have had no problem accepting as a religious 
pagan practice, and Hippolytus’ horse simply stumbles and throws him while on a boar hunt, a 
version of events which also would be credible. 
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Malalas’ narration not only removes the divine aspects and other ideologically unsuitable 
material, but also removes the tragic aspect. As readers since Aristotle have known, tragedy relies 
on sudden revelations, and tragic situations arise when such revelations require characters to make 
impossible choice between two equally held values. In the case of Hippolytus and Phaedra, the 
sudden revelation of Hippolytos’ and Phaidras innocence is brought into conflict with their sworn 
oaths to say nothing. And this is why I call Malalas narrative decision making “anti-tragic” It is 
not enough to remove the divine elements, Malalas also smooths out the narrative in a way that 
the sudden twists and reversals and the hard psychological insights that arise from them are elided. 
The psychologically charged and emotionally fraught chain of events that lead Phaidra to commit 
suicide to cover her lie and Theseus’ revelation that he had condemned his son in error are thus 
all concentrated into a few lines of dry narration. In Malalas’ version, Phaidra outlives Hippolytus, 
and Theseus sends her into exile: “Phaidra, who was very chaste, was distraught because of the false 
accusation made by those in the town and the country, and she was ashamed of her rejection by her 
husband, so she committed suicide, dying at the age of 39” (4.24). Malalas then says that he followed 
not the poet but the historian Kephalion, who “said that the story of the chaste Phaidras desire for 
Hippolytos was a false invention of those who wrote poetic stories about her” (4.24). Here we can 
see quite clearly the synonymous nature between “poetically” and “false,” which stand in contrast to 
the implied truth of the historical method. 


Given that his subject is the distant past, and that Malalas devotes so much space to the Trojan 
War, it is perhaps no surprise that Malalas takes issue with Homer on several occasions as well. In Book 
2, he recounts a scene in which the Egyptian emperor Helios, son of Hephaistos catches an adulterer: 


He was informed by someone that an Egyptian woman, one of those who enjoyed 
wealth and rank amongst them, had fallen in love with someone and was committing 
adultery with him. When Helios heard this, he wanted to catch her, because of his father 
Hephasitos’ law [enforcing monogamy], so that it should not be broken. He took soldiers 
from his army, having discovered that her adultery took place at night. (2.2) 


He catches her, tortures her and parades her through the streets, while her lover is put to death. 
So this scene, as presented, seems merely to be a summary of a scene from a euhemerized version 
of the Greek gods Hephaistos and Helios. But then Malalas adds this: 


the poet Homer tells this story poetically: Helios, he says, condemned Aphrodite for 
having intercourse at night with Ares. He used the name Aphrodite for the desire for 
fornication condemned by the emperor Helios. The truth, as it has been written above, 
was written by the most learned chronicler Palaiphatos. (2.2) 


We now see that the source of this narrative is Odyssey 8.265ff., when Hephaistos catches 
his wife Aphrodite sleeping with Ares. Malalas then offers an allegorical interpretation of Homer’s 
scene: Aphrodite is the desire for fornication, and Helios, now as the sun, finds the lovers when as 
sunrise, he casts light upon them. It is not that Malalas is disinterested in myth, poetry and allegory: 
he had no need to mention the Homeric source of the story at all if he weren't, but part of his literary 
strategy is to be a debunker of myths in order to make the story more credible by, first, removing the 
divine pagan aspects of a story and, second, replacing them with a story prioritizing human agency 
and human motivations. But Homer, a revered source in Byzantium, can't be discounted entirely, so 
Malalas uses allegory to explain how Homer's account can still be true: it must be read allegorically. 
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Malalas uses a similar strategy in his description of the famous scene of Odysseus’s arrival at 
Kirkes island in Odyssey 10. In Malalas telling, Odysseus and his men arrive on Kirke’s island and, 


recognizing some of the men from the Achaian army when they approached him, he 
questioned them, saying “What is your reason for living on this island?” They said to 
him, “We are from the Achaian army and we were driven to this island by for the force 
of the ocean waves. We drank a magic potion offered us by Kirke and fell terribly in love 
with her, and how this is our home. (5.50) 


Hearing this, Odysseus tells his men not to eat any of her food, and she, so impressed at his 
restraint and wiles, invites him to stay with her through the winter until they can sail again. So, 
again, Malalas begins with a narrative featuring only human characters doing believably human 
things, with believably human motivations, and he attributes this narrative to the reliable historians 
Sisyphos of Kos and Dictys of Crete (5.50). But then he continues: “The most learned Homer related 
poetically that through a magic potion she transformed the men who had ben ensnared by her, 
making some into the shape of lions, giving others dog’s heads, making others into pigs and others 
into bears with pigs heads.” (5.50). So he again attributes to Homer a story that is motivated by the 
supernatural or marvelous rather than by human agency and or rationally explicable things, a story 
that is both generically unsuited to chronicle writing and historiography - hence the emphasis оп 
“poetically” - and one that is also not credible as an accurate description of the past. 


As in the previous example, Malalas must find a way to both tell the historical truth about the 
past, and thus cannot use the divine pagan machinery that motivates human agency and thus the plot. 
But neither can he - nor perhaps does he want - to reject Homer entirely. Allegory provides a way of 
synthesizing these two aims: if read allegorically, a different kind of truth can be gleaned from Homer, 
one that no longer puts his narrative at odds with a method of historical narrative that eschews pagan 
gods. So, Malalas, as previously, turns to another source to explain the Homeric allegory: 


The learned Pheidalos of Corinth, mentioned above, wrote out this poetic composition 
and interpreted it as follows: he said that to turn men into animal forms in no way 
corresponded with Kirke’s desire for a large army, but the poet was referring to the habits 
of men in love, and Kirke made them grind their teeth and rage and go mad with desire, 
like beasts, on her orders. For it is a natural habit of men in love to cling to the woman 
whom they love and die on her behalf. This is the way of men in love: they become 
like wild beasts in their desire and are incapable of rational thought; their appearance is 
changed and they come to resemble beasts in body, appearance and manners ... Some 
are like dogs in their approach to sex and have intercourse frequently; others are like 
lions ... pursue only their impulse and desire exclusively ... others are like bears and 
copulate in a foul way. (5.50) 


Allegory here offers a way of maintaining the Homeric material as a credible source for 
narrating the past even though the story being told is not credible on its own terms: the allegorical 
interpretation salvages the truth value of the “poetic” -- that is, lying -- source. 


On yet other occasions, Malalas takes issue with a certain mythological story without reference 
to the original author. In re-telling the story of Ganymede, for instance, he reimagines the famous 
abduction of the boy by Zeus in the form of an eagle in much more mundane terms: Ganymede is 
sent to make sacrifices at a temple of Zeus, but is mistaken for a spy and “Ganymede became sick 
with cowardly fear” (4.15) and died three days later. He was buried at the temple of Zeus beneath an 
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inscription which reads: “Tros, emperor of Asia, has dedicated to Zeus, together with this sacrifice, 
his son Ganymede who lies here. ... The most learned Didymos, the historian and chronicler has 
written about this” (4.15). This is Malalas’ typical method of dealing with mythological material: he 
rationalizes the divine element and retells the story in a way that offers a mundane explanation for 
supernatural events. But then he also offers an allegorical explanation for the myth: “Some people 
say that Ganymede was seized by an eagle, because death came to him very suddenly” (4.15). 


The “some people” to whom he attributes this narrative are presumably the ancient poets. 
Both Homer and Euripides mention Ganymede several times, but as far as I know, neither of them 
address the particular mytheme of his abduction by Zeus as eagle. Perhaps Malalas is implying them 
as the authors, but I think it just as likely that the myth was well-known, but then, as now, there was 
not a particularly canonical written version, hence the attribution to “some people” Nevertheless, 
the essential allegorizing aspect remains: the speed of the fatal disease is compared to the speed of 
the eagle which carried him off in the myth, and his burial at the temple of Zeus replaces his residing 
with Zeus in Olympus. 


An axiom of narratological analysis is that the choice of events to include or exclude is a 
fundamental narrative choice, and thus reveals an author’s larger methods and purposes. This is 
particularly true of a work of such vast scope as Malalas. Unlike, say, a tragic playwright, who is limited 
by the generic constraints of the unities of time and place, the chronicler’s work spans thousand of 
miles and thousands of years. Chroniclers like Malalas had not only all of biblical and Classical history 
to choose from, but also all of their mythological sources. Perhaps some events, say, Creation or the 
Trojan War, were of such monumental importance that they couldn't be ignored. But these much 
smaller events — the doomed love triangle of Hippolytus, Theseus and Phaedra ог the adulterous affair 
thwarted by Helios - are essentially superfluous to the grand narrative arc of history as the chronicler 
conceived it. That Malalas included these elements, then, must be regarded as a conscious literary 
choice made for some specific purpose. A second, corollary, axiom, is that the way in which an event 
is narrated is equally a conscious choice revealing larger methods and purposes. 


What conclusions, then, can we draw from the fact that Malalas chose to include these 
elements from epic and tragedy, and that he did so in a way that first engages and then negates the 
mythological explanations given in these original sources? First, judging by how often he draws 
from them, we can safely assume that he thought they were central sources for understanding the 
distant past. We can equally understand that he thought that, while accurate in a broad way, the 
information contained within them was corrupted by ancient tendencies to attribute to pagan gods 
motivations and processes for historical change better attributed to decidedly more mundane forces 
and easily explicable human motivations. Thus Malalas habit of allegorizing, rationalizing and citing 
alternate, more historically appropriate sources as counterweights. This choice goes to the issue of 
credibility. History without certain events or without the citation of certain authors would not be 
credible. But this second element, the choice of how to narrate these events, goes to the question 
of verisimilitude. Orthodox Byzantines simply would not have believed the supernatural elements 
of the story, and the narration of those events in a dramatic way would have called into question 
the veracity of the story they told. In narrating mythological in a dry and unadorned literary style 
stripped of divine machinations in accordance with the generic constraints of chronicle writing, 
Malalas made otherwise incredible events both credible and true to the Byzantine understanding 
of historical causation, while at the same time creating an avenue for the preservation of pagan 
mythological narratives. 
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Storytelling and pleasure: the gratifications of seriality 


Lately scientists have devoted a great deal of attention to storytelling. Psychologists like Steven 
Pinker have more or less successfully tried to shed light on the cognitive and evolutionary advantages 
of fiction (Pinker 1997). Neuroimaging has been used to identify the areas aroused by narratives. 
Neuroscientists have suggested that stories, much like dreams, help rewire the brain through implicit 
memory and therefore have an adaptive function (Gottschall 2012). Anthropologists have pointed 
out that storytelling, just like religion and more broadly performance, helps release endorphins 
or endogenous opioids, that is the same neurotransmitters involved in eating and love-making, 
acting on the body as a sort of drug (Wulff 1991). Even gossip seems to have an evolutionary 
function (Dunbar 2004). Admittedly, many of these ‘new’ findings just give scientific backing to 
self-evident and long-acknowledged truths. Way before the discovery of mirror neurons, Plato 
pointed to the dangerous psychological transformative power of myths. And yet, these new clues 
about the workings of our naturally storytelling minds can help us in our approach to pre-modern 
uses and conceptualizations of narratives. A better - if still and perhaps necessarily incomplete -- 
understanding of the underlying processes can help us grasp how pre-modern texts tried to make 
sense of them and at the same time clarify some apparent contradictions. Along these lines, in my 
paper I will take into consideration the issue of narrative pleasure (what is it? how to create it? how 
is it experienced? how to manage it?). I will take my cues from a little studied text penned by John 
Chrysostom, which shows a distinctive awareness of the psychological processes involved in the 
performance/reception of narratives and of the gratification associated to them. 


My starting point is John Chrysostom’s address On Vainglory and the Right Way for Parents 
to Bring Up Their Children (on the context see Malingray 1972, 7-50). Although well-known, this 
homily has been addressed in scholarship mostly as a testimony of the way late-antique Christian 
public figures negotiated classical culture, in the vein of Basil of Caesarea’s pamphlet To Young Men 
on Greek Literature. However, this work turns out to be crucial to understand how early Byzantine 
elites construed the role of narratives within Christian culture. In the central paragraphs of the 
work, John Chrysostom shows how to train the senses of young children - their “gates” to the world 
- so as to make them good Christians. When it comes to the sense of hearing, John Chrysostom 
turns his instruction to parents into a handbook on how to use storytelling and biblical narratives in 
everyday life. Thus, he provides a strikingly detailed description of the psychological effects which 
διηγήµατα, complete with their most entertaining aspects, have on young listeners. Needless to 
say, John Chrysostom aims to praise the moral value of Christian narratives. And yet, he ends 
up highlighting what makes storytelling pleasurable and compelling to the hearer, disclosing 
important details about the taste of contemporary audiences. In modern terms, John Chrysostom’s 
describes in detail the process through which the brain of the listener is rewired by stories. What is 
more, Chrysostoms address On Vainglory provides invaluable theoretical backing to the attempts 
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of scholars to both unravel the narrative aspects of spiritual communication in Late Antiquity/ 
Byzantium and work out the continuity between ancient - fictional and non-fictional - narrative 
and Byzantine hagiographic production. I refer in particular to Claudia Rapp’s seminal paper from 
1998 on diegesis in late-antique spiritual literature (Rapp 1998), whose conclusions are in many ways 
backed by John Chrysostom’s text and the to the project “Novelsaints” currently run by Koen de 
Temmerman in Gent, whose research hypothesis been recently reinforced through textual evidence 
by Stephen Trzaskoma (Trzaskoma 2015). 


John Chrysostom begins his exposition with a Platonic flavor, stressing the need for stories 
children naturally feel and introducing the age-old image of the “old wives tales” to describe fictional 
and pleasurable stories (38-39): 


Therefore let them not hear frivolous and old wives’ tales: “This youth kissed that maiden. 
The king’s son and the younger daughter have done this.” (...) Let them not hear such 
tales. Do not let them hear these stories, but let them hear others simply told with no 
elaboration. But when the boy takes relaxation from his studies — for the soul delights 
to dwell on stories of old - speak to him, drawing him away from all childish folly; for 
thou art raising a philosopher and athlete and citizen of Heaven. Speak to him and tell 
him this story: “Once upon a time there were two sons of one father, even two brothers.” 
Then after a pause continue: “And they were the children of the same mother, one being 
the elder, the other the younger son. The elder was a tiller of the ground, the younger a 
shepherd; and he led out his flocks to woodland and lake” Make thy stories agreeable that 
they may give the child pleasure and his soul may not grow weary (Καὶ καταγλύκαινε τὰ 
διηγήματα, ὥστε τινὰ εἶναι τῷ παιδὶ καὶ τερπνότητα καὶ μὴ ἀποκάμνειν αὐτῷ τὴν ψυχήν). 
“The other son sowed and planted. And it came to pass that both wished to do honor to 
God. And the shepherd took the firstlings of his flocks and offered them to God.” Is it 
not a far better thing to relate this than fairy tales about sheep with golden fleeces? Then 
arouse him — for not a little depends on the telling of the story — introducing nothing 
that is untrue but only what is related in the Scriptures (Οὐ πολλῷ μᾶλλον ἀντὶ τῶν 
χρυσομάλλων προβάτων καὶ τῆς τερατείας ἐκείνης ταῦτα διηγεῖσθαι καλόν; Εἶτα αὐτὸν 
καὶ διανάστησον--- ἔχει γάρ τι καὶ ἡ διήγησις --- μηδὲν ψευδὲς ἐπιφέρων, ἀλλὰ τὰ ἀπὸ 
τῆς Γραφῆς) (transl. Max J. W. Laistner). 


“Old wive's tales” is traditionally a polemical label -- to discard opponents’ ideas — but in Graeco- 
Roman times it also becomes somewhat synonymous with fictional literature. This is especially clear 
in the Apuleius Romans novel, where the most important of the embedded narratives - the tale of 
Cupid and Psyche - is told precisely by an old woman (Graverini 2009; Tilg 2015). Indeed, the opening 
lines quoted by John Chrysostom could aptly, if sketchily, summarize the content of erotic narratives. 
Surely enough they evoke archetypical, traditional - and transcultural -- narrative patterns, widespread 
in folk-tales. Following the Arne-Thompson-Uther Classification of Folk Tales, we are here close to the 
cluster 850-869 (The Young man marries the Princess), belonging to the category “Realistic Tales”. Not 
surprisingly, a little later John alludes to the story of Jason, which belongs in the same cluster (854A The 
golden Ram). Along the same lines, John Chrysostom contrasts these fictions with an equally traditional 
narrative pattern, the rivalry between brothers. Although Chrysostom is very careful in stressing the 
simple character of the stories to be told to the young Christian (ἁπλότης, 38), he clearly emphasizes the 
importance of narrative elaboration when it comes to retaining the attention and stimulating the hearer’s 
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psychological involvement. A move we find also in more or less contemporary spiritual literature such as 
Theodoret of Cyrus’ Historia Religiosa (cf. Prol. 11, Canivet 144, 22-23 with Rapp 1998, 443). 


According to John Chrysostom, biblical narratives are received in the first place as fairy tales 
and internalized as such, thus replacing the stories of Greek mythology (39): 


“What happened next? God received the younger son into Heaven; having died he is up 
above.” The child also learns the story of raising from the dead. If in pagan legend such 
marvels are told, one says; “He made the soul the soul of a hero.” And the child believes 
and, while he does not know what a hero is, he knows that it is something greater than 
a man. And as soon as he hears, he marvels. Much more will he do so when he hears of 
raising from the dead and that the younger brother’s soul went up to Heaven (transl. Max 
J. W. Laistner). 


Internalization is achieved through frequent retelling of the same narrative by different relatives 
(father, mother) and significant persons in the child’s life (nurse, servants etc.). Those are invited to 
use images and comparisons taken from the young listener’s experience, in order to enhance his/her 
empathic participation in the tale (39). Finally, John Chrysostom exhorts to turn the listener into a 
narrator, by having the kid retell the same tale and finally memorize it. Once this goal is achieved, 
parents can move to the next stage, letting the child hear the story in a different context, belonging 
to the public and ritual sphere, that is in church. John Chrysostom stresses plainly that the young 
listener will then be hooked first and foremost by the narrative pleasure, which lies in recognition 
and anticipation (40): 


This is not all. Go, leading him by the hand in church and pay heed particularly when 
this tale is read aloud. Thou wilt see him rejoice and leap with pleasure because he knows 
what the other children do not know, as he anticipates the story, recognizes it (Owet yap 
αὐτὸν γαννύμενον καὶ πηδῶντα καὶ χαίροντα, ὅτι ἃ πάντες ἀγνοοῦσιν οἶδεν αὐτός, καὶ 
προλαμβάνοντα καὶ ἐπιγινώσκοντα), and derives great gain from it. And hereafter the 
episode is fixed in his memory (transl. Max J. W. Laistner). 


Gratification allows for the tale to be remembered and for the holy text to be internalized. 
Internalization of the moral values, moreover, succeeds through implicit memory, which, at some 
point ought to be made explicit (40: “And when he has memorized it thou wilt also tell him how it 
profits him. The soul indeed, as it receives the story within itself before thou hast elaborated it, is 
aware that it will benefit”). The listener is thus truly and fully “rewired”. 


Yet another detail needs to be stressed. The listeners’ enjoyment does not lie in novelty, in the 
unexpected or in suspense, but in anticipation and recognition. John Chrysostom almost anticipates 
by some thousand years what Umberto Eco has dubbed as the aesthetics of seriality. In a seminal 
paper published in 1985, Eco singles out the “pleasure of repetition” as the principal hallmark of 
post-modern aesthetic, aptly reminding the reader that such a phenomenon is truly post-post- 
modern in that it revives aptitudes well known from the pre-modern world. According to Eco, the 
viewer of modern tv-series does not behave much differently from Chrysostoms young boy: 


With a series one believes one is enjoying the novelty of the story (which is always the 
same) while in fact one is enjoying it because of the recurrence of a narrative scheme that 
remains constant. The series in this sense responds to the infantile need of hearing again 
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always the same story, of being consoled by the “return of the Identical,” superficially 
disguised. The series consoles us (the consumers) because it rewards our ability to foresee: 
we are happy because we discover our own ability to guess what will happen. We are 
satisfied because we find again what we had expected, but we do not attribute this happy 
result to the obviousness of the narrative structure, but to our own presumed capacities 
to make forecasts. We do not think, “The author has constructed the story in a way that 
I could guess the end,” but rather, “I was so smart to guess the end in spite of the efforts 
the author made to deceive me” (Eco 1985, 168). 


Of course the discourse of authorship is excluded from Chrysostom’s exposition, just as the 
implicit need for novelty. However, the idea of serialization is very much present in his address. 
Indeed, after introducing the young boy to the re-performance of the tale of Cain and Abel in 
church, the parents are advised to present him with more stories, following the same “token’, to 
borrow Eco’s definition (43): 


When this story is firmly planted in the child’s understanding, introduce another, again 
about two brothers, and speak thus: “Again there were two brothers, an elder and a 
younger. The elder was a hunter, the younger dwelt at home” Now this story, insofar 
as the reversal of fortune is greater (περιπέτεια) and the brothers are older, gives more 
pleasure (ἡδονήν) than the former one (transl. Max J. W. Laistner). 


Once again the accent is put on gratification and the use of the Aristotelian term περιπέτεια 
(Poetics 1452a) points to the fact that John Chrysostom reads biblical tales from a quintessentially 
narrative perspective, using the tools provided by ancient hermeneutics. In fact, περιπέτεια indirectly 
introduces the theme of novelty in the guise of unexpected reversal or surprising turn of event. 
However, such reversal does not come completely as a surprise: it is more a matter of gradient (it is 
greater than in the previous story) and is embedded in an already known pattern. Enjoyment comes 
here from a more complex articulation of the core theme of the rivalry between two brothers (Saul 
and Jacob in this case), with the recurring theme being somewhat serialized. Such serialization is 
again of paramount importance in the process of internalization. Indeed, at some point Chrysostom’s 
kid is asked to repeat the story “about the two brothers”. He starts with Cain and Abel, but his father 
tells him that he wants to hear the other one, thus stimulating his readiness to remember and to re- 
perform the story. As well known, repeated consumption was considered a major requirement with 
holy texts or, more broadly, spiritual literature. Repetitive readings enhanced the transformative 
power of the texts, as stressed by Rapp (1998). Rapp recalls the story of Abba Zosimas who was very 
fond of the Sayings of the desert Fathers and “loved to read them always, and he almost breathed 
them” (Zosimae Abbatis Alloquia 10, PG 78, 1693C). Chrysostom’s text shows us that such love 
was not determined by the moral content of the stories alone, but also, and in the first place, by a 
taste for repetition, by the pleasure of anticipation and recognition. Serialization, moreover, as we 
have seen, is strictly connected to ritualization: we have the re-performance of the story in church 
through readings of the holy text and, we can assume, homilies. The narrative becomes integral to 
the ritual. Psychology of religion has long acknowledged the physiological processes triggered by 
rituals and leading to gratification through the production of endorphins (Wulff 1991). As we said, 
these processes are similar to what we experience when we enjoy the food we are eating. It comes 
therefore as no surprise that narrative consumption and food consumption are often metaphorically 
coupled, both in secular and religious texts (Mullett 2002, 139-64; Krueger 2004, 144-46; Pizzone 
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2016 forthcoming). According to the conceptual metaphor theory (Lakoff and Johnson 1980), this 
is clearly how language (and its more refined literary modulations) tries to make sense of shared 
experiences and of the physiological mechanisms underlying them. 


When dealing with seriality in post-modern aesthetics, Eco lists five different forms of 
repetition: the retake, the remake, the series, the saga, intertextual dialogue. Today the first one 
would rather be labeled as sequel: “In this case one recycles the characters of a previous successful 
story in order to exploit them, by telling what happened to them after the end of their first adventure 
(...). The retake is not strictly condemned to repetition” (Eco, 1985, 167). Intriguingly, Chrysostom’s 
story-telling father also uses this technique to keep his kid hooked (45-46): 


When he has told you all, spin the sequel of the yarn, and say: “Hear what occurred 
afterwards. Once again the elder brother, like the brother in the former story, was minded 
to slay his brother, and he was awaiting his father’s death.” 


To sum up, the notion of “seriality” can help us understand much of the narrative and aesthetic 
principles underlying Christian and non-Christian narratives in Byzantium. The concept of remake 
perfectly subsumes the many rewriting of saints’ life characterizing hagiographical production and 
culminating with Symeon Metaphrastes’ enterprise (Hogel 2002, 2014). On the other hand, the 
new clear-cut secular fiction produced later in the 12" century is a perfect blend of remake and 
intertextual dialogue. At the same time, seriality is tightly intertwined with ritualization when it 
comes to Christian narratives. Both trigger mechanisms of reward and gratification, which are now 
studied from a scientific point of view but whose effects were very clear also to pre-modern late- 
antique and Byzantine observers. 
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Reading for the Plot in Byzantine Historiography 


The banner under which we gather, “Byzantium - a changing narrative”, may of course be read 
in more than one way, an ambiguity I suspect the organizers of this round table intended for us to 
exploit. Our own narrative(s) about Byzantium have been subject to significant change in the course 
of the last thirty years, no small measure of which is owed to our evolving estimate of the nature 
and quality of the narratives the Byzantines created and consumed. Ingela Nilsson and Roger Scott 
suggested as much at the last large-scale discussion of Byzantine narrative, now over a decade ago, 
by noting that a new narrative of Byzantine history might profit from new approaches to Byzantine 
story-telling (Byzantine Narrative, 2006). Bearing out their estimate, a markedly increased interest 
in the formal attainments of Byzantine story-telling in recent years has greatly expanded our sense 
of the one faculty so often denied to Byzantine authors, namely, imagination. If it is a truism that 
societies discover themselves in their own stories, then Byzantine narrative form should be regarded 
no less a historical “source” than any other cultural artifact. 


While disciplinary efficiency demands that we divide story-telling in Byzantium according to 
genres, we do well to acknowledge from the start that narrative form itself knew no such boundaries. 
Among the more significant lessons of modern narrative studies has been the recognition that 
the grammar and syntax of narrative are shared inside, and perhaps even across, cultures. Stories 
are always stories before they are about anything. This recognition, that narrative form is a priori 
to literary content, including historiographic and therefore ostensibly ‘true’ content, has rightly 
unsettled us from our late modern epistemological complacency. If narrative form itself should be 
reckoned always in the singular, regardless of genre or content, need that mean that all narrative is 
alike in its effects? In the case of historiography, does all narrative yield similar knowledge about 
the past? Long since matured and expanded beyond its origins in modern fiction and Structuralist 
linguistics, narrative theory is no doubt indispensable to any inquiry about Byzantine narrative. 
However, we should not simply aim to bring the now formidable apparatus of narrative theory to 
bear on Byzantine literature, but to consider whether Byzantine story-telling can yield new insights 
of its own into narrative. 


Nowhere has the rehabilitation of narrative in historiography proven quite so promising, and 
its repercussions at times quite so tendentious, as in the study of pre-modern history. The stakes 
here are inevitably higher because our reliance on pre-modern historical texts for knowledge of 
their time is disproportionately greater than for modernity, with its parish records and diaries. But 
narrative analysis has yielded new understandings not just of what medieval societies believed they 
knew about their past, but perhaps more significantly, how the credibility and authority of such 
knowledge derived from its literary form. In short, if you pursue narrative systematically enough, 
sooner or later you will arrive at the frontier of epistemology: how individuals and societies think 
they know what they know; which may be the most promising, and for that reason, the most 
controversial aspect of narratology. For at issue is literature’ ròle in the shaping and perception of 
reality, as Auerbach rightly suggested in the subtitle to his famous work on Mimesis. 
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To paraphrase the title of Hayden White well known collection of essays on historical nar- 
rative, how much content of its own does the form of narrative bring to Byzantine historiography? 
Bearing in mind a textual tradition spanning more than a millennium, whose longevity may be 
attributed to equal parts conservatism and adaptive innovation, it would appear implausible that 
we should not meet with significant variation in narrative form and, by extension, alternate con- 
ceptions of the past itself. And yet Byzantine historiography has been repeatedly treated as a single 
tradition, whose various texts contribute to a single stream of knowledge about the past. Nowhere 
is this quite so conspicuous as in the treatment of Byzantine universal chronicles, possibly the most 
enduring, and certainly the most widely circulated, form of medieval Greek historiography. Noto- 
rious for the economy of its storytelling, occasionally even frustrating the very desire for story it 
arouses, as both Roger Scott and Iakov Ljubarskij have noted (Scott, “Byzantine Chronicles,’ 2009; 
Ljubarskij, “Theophanes’ Literary Technique,” 1995), the Byzantine universal chronicle may never- 
theless prove an ideal testing ground for the still untried lessons of medieval Greek narrative form. 

Ever since Hans Georg Becks landmark refutation of the monastic authorship of most 
chronicles (Beck, “Zur byzantinischen “Mönchschronik”, 1965) the once categorical distinction 
between chronicles and what used to be regarded as history proper, sometimes revealingly 
characterized as ‘literary’ or ‘narrative’ history, and more recently as ‘classicizing’ history, has eroded 
to the point where no scholar seems willing to defend the idea of chronicles as an independent genre 
of historiography. Beck’s demonstration that authorship cannot serve to partition off chronicles 
exposed the latent formalist or aesthetic prejudices in the way Byzantine historical works were 
classified, with chronicles supposedly compiled by inferior minds. No longer able to sustain the 
syllogism “the chronicle is simple and uncritical, so its author must be as well,” universal chronicles 
are now routinely treated as part of a single, continuous historical genre, along with the remaining 
works of Byzantine historiography, as Karpozilos and Treadgold have done most recently in their 
magisterially comprehensive inventories. 


Ifafter the (nowlargelyabandoned) social scientificexperimentsinnon-narrative historiography, 
we agree that all history is necessarily narrative in form (making the pairing ‘narrative history’ 
redundant), then as a historical text the Byzantine chronicle, too, must be narrative in conception 
and not simply contain narratives. But no genre of Byzantine literature at once invites and resists 
narrative analysis like the universal chronicle. To maintain its narrative character, therefore, it is not 
enough to point to the individual stories interspersed within entries, like the story of Theodosius 175 
gift of an apple to his wife Eudokia reported by Malalas (cf., R. Scott, “From propaganda to history 
to literature: the Byzantine stories of Theodosius’ apple and Marcians eagles,” 1985). Often read 
by scholars as telling anecdotes or moral allegories, such self-contained narratives do not warrant 
designating the whole of the chronicle a narrative form; more importantly, such analysis rarely 
touches on the genre’s conception of the past qua history. What is there to distinguish the universal 
chronicle from a treasury of historical anecdotes and discontinuous historical incidents besides the 
formal concatenation of chronological progression? 


Paraphrasing Roland Barthes slightly, we may say that the universal chronicle represents the 
unfolding of history as consécution et non pas conséquence. Chronicle strongly implies that all events 
have an equal share in the order of meaning. That is why the chronicle is capable of accommodating 
any event, no matter how “trivial” to employ Herbert Hunger’s disputed characterization of 
chronicles as Trivialliteratur. Chronicles can appear undiscriminating in their inclusion of events 
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because the events seem to bear no immediate or obvious relation to one another, such as narrative 
might require. A narrative without unity, however, risks becoming so diffuse as to cancel itself out. 
The story of all things at once, E. M. Forster observed, verges on the elimination of history. 


Since Aristotle, who may have been the first to theorize narrative, it has been argued that placing 
events in the order of their occurrence is not enough to create an order of meaning. Narrative theory 
holds that such meaning requires a ‘plot’ (Aristotles μῦθος), a controlling idea which may reveal the 
latent sequential logic of the events depicted. So firmly established is this idea that a plot-less narrative 
now seems an extended oxymoron. Without plot to enable what Louis Mink, in a seminal and brilliantly 
concise article on narrative as a cognitive faculty, calls the ‘configurational act) the process by which 
serial events are ‘grasped together’ as part of a continuous whole, the merely episodic would rend the 
narrative apart. Thanks to the selfsame narrative theory, however, we are also no longer subject to the 
illusion of an organic sequence in the events of the past. Narrative form, we insist, does not inhere in 
the events it recounts, it is not a mimetic instrument or reproductive mirror subject to “distortion” 
(pace Mango), but a heuristic instrument, a means of interpreting the world. What, then, prevents the 
universal chronicle from being little more than a serial compilation of events? In other words, what is 
the plot of the universal chronicle which allows it to function as a narrative? 


One way to answer the question is to compare universal chronicles to so-called ‘classicizing’ 
histories whose narrative credentials are beyond doubt. The first thing we may note are the strikingly 
incommensurate proportions of narrative text to story time. Where the chronicler recounts events 
from creation down to his own time (e.g., Malalas: Creation to 563; Theophanes/Synkellos: Creation 
to 813; George the Monk: Creation to 842; Kedrenos: Creation to 1057; Zonaras: Creation to 1118), 
the classicizing Byzantine historian narrates no more than a century (e.g., Nicetas Choniates: 1118 
to 1207) sometimes even less (.e.g., Anna Komnene: 1069 to 1118; Pachymeres, 1261/1255 to 1308). 
This illustrates well the elastic relations between Time and narrative, neither of which, it turns out, is 
a finite or fixed quantity. As Paul Ricoeur observes in his monumental study of the dialectic between 
Time and narrative (Temps et récit, 1983-1985), narrative is the means we possess in language to 
give shape to formless Time. Historiography, and the universal chronicle more specifically in the 
case of Byzantium, assumes a special ròle in this regard as a literature charged with reckoning Time 
as history. Indeed chroniclers often seem to have regarded the particulars of any event as secondary 
to their place in Time. (cf. J. Beaucamp et al., « Le prologue de la Chronique pascale” Travaux 
et Mémoirs 7, 1979). Eusebius’ chronographic tables, often cited as a formative precedent for the 
universal chronicle, set the example by employing a regnal year structure which records every year 
since the birth of Abraham, even those without recorded historical events. 


Might this be why the chronicle, uniquely among narratives, is able to subsume its predecessors, 
and to be subsumed in turn by its successors, without seriously distorting the narrative structure or 
historiographic aim of the work? Thus Theophanes could pick up where Synkellos left off (prompting 
endless debate about how much Theophanes himself wrote and the relevant meanings of ἀφορμή), 
while George the Monk and Zonaras extended the historical timeline of existing chronicles without 
violating their existing structure. Can we imagine any author having taken up and extended the 
story of Anna Komnenes Alexias or Eustathios History of the Conquest of Thessalonike without 
transforming the work? Neither history could have had a ‘continuator, except in the nominal sense 
of historians who chose to narrate events from where their histories ended; in effect, however, 
telling a new and different story. Even Nicetas Choniates, who sets his narrative in the period 
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after Annas Alexias, can nevertheless include the year of Thessalonikes conquest described by 
Eustathios without being preempted by the latter’s account. Anna, Eustathios, and Nicetas do not 
narrate different periods so much as they tell different stories, built around different themes or 
plots. We may debate exactly what these themes or plots are, but not their necessity for setting 
narrative boundaries to their histories and supplying the means for the much touted ‘narrative 
closure’ (regardless of whether such closure was actually achieved). The universal chronicle, too, 
has boundaries, of course, but they are coterminous with Time and thus with all History. In this 
respect, the universal chronicle may be the only form of historiography which does not conform 
to Paul Ricoeur's incisive and counter-intuitive observation that Time in historiography actually 
unfolds backwards, since the chronicler cannot bring his account into ‘retroactive re-alignment’ (to 
use Arthur Dantos term) with the end of a story whose outcome he cannot know, except in the most 
general sense of history’s culmination in resurrection (Danto’s, Narration and Knowledge, 1985). 
The chronicle thus unfolds in a perpetual medias res of Time. 


We might say that the chroniclers view is not all that different from Fernand Braudels 
historiographic rationale for preferring to chart the longue durée of Mediterranean history, namely, 
that what really matters in history can only be discerned over the long course of time; in the 
chronicler's case, the whole of Time. We thus find the author of an anonymous thirteenth-century 
universal chronicle preserved in Marc. gr. 407 (ascribed by its editor to Theodoros Skoutariotes), 
explaining his decision to compose a universal chronicle instead of what we might call ‘classizing 
history; by noting that while the latter may devote an entire book to a single imperial reign, a 
chronicle offers “a synoptic perspective on the multitude of events, uniting the accounts found in 
many histories into one, setting before itself a single objective: how each emperor governed and 
tended to his flock, either in piety, that is to say, with justice, or how each strayed from the correct 
path and neglected justice” Like any author of a universal chronicle, the collator of the “Synopsis 
Chroniké" in Marc. gr. 407 assumes his diachronic profile of rule and misrule of the empire to derive 
its full significance by being inserted into an enduring, providential scheme stretching back to 
Adam. This is harder to appreciate when modern scholarship dwells almost exclusively on the latter, 
contemporary instalments of chronicles (e.g., Theophanes on the period of Iconoclasm; Zonaras 
on the reign of Alexios I), dismissing the earlier periods as either legendary (biblical history) or 
more reliably narrated elsewhere (ancient Greek and Roman history). But if universal chronicles 
are “extended narratives’, as Roger Scott has correctly argued, in my view, then the events at the 
far end of the narrative would have been understood as being of a piece or following from those 
at its beginning; a fact borne out by the genres insistence on recapitulating all historical time by 
beginning with Creation. If we conclude with Scott that universal chronicles are indeed extended 
narratives, what then was the plot holding them together which could accommodate so long and as 
yet incomplete a narrative arc? 


In what may be his most widely circulated essay, “The value of narrativity in the representation 
of reality,” (Critical Inquiry, 1980; repr. in The Content of the Form, 1987), Hayden White cited the 
strikingly laconic western medieval annals in a bid to illustrate by their extreme verbal economy 
that all historiography, even the seemingly primitive and rhetorically unsophisticated annalistic 
tradition is perforce narrative in conception and therefore demands or projects a plot. Against the 
view of the annals as still unformed historiography, White suggested that the severely abridged 
narrative entries of annals (and to a proportionate degree, of chronicles) “are products of possible 
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conceptions of historical reality, conceptions that are alternatives to, rather than failed anticipations 
of, the fully realized historical discourse” that we associate with culturally mature historical writing. 
If we proceed from White hypothesis, we must then account for such an alternate conception of 
reality embodied in historiographic narratives alien to our current conception of history. 


One possible solution may come from the study of narrative form. Once regarded a strictly and 
narrowly ‘literary’ subject, more appropriate to the study of fiction than history, narrative theory has 
made dramatic inroads in nearly every branch of learning. As a consequence, it has evolved from a 
largely belletristic or aesthetic preoccupation of literary critics to a fundamental conceptual mode. 
Increasingly we speak of narrative as playing a formative role in structures of value and, perhaps 
most radically, in structures of cognition, which may ultimately put it beyond the exclusive reach of 
the humanities and find us seated at future round tables with colleagues in cognitive psychology and 
the neurosciences. Narrative increasingly seems innate to human understanding as the only form of 
discourse suitable to the experience (or “phenomenology”) of time. 


As the genre charged with keeping its society’s record of the passage of time, the Byzantine 
universal chronicle holds out the promise of an alternate view of history. We treat chronicles and 
classicizing forms of historiography as complementary historical sources, and indeed for the 
historian wishing to reconstruct events, they may serve such a purpose. But we should not confuse 
our use of the chronicles with their historical function. Byzantine chronicles invariably produced 
knowledge of a different order from those of the classicizing historian, and not just alternate accounts 
of the same events. So while we may appreciate Scott's juxtaposition of Malalas and Prokopios in 
order to gauge the actual and possibly evolving priorities of Justinian’s reign (Scott, “Chronicles vs. 
Classicizing History,’ 2012), I would caution against assuming that Byzantine audiences sought 
alternate accounts of the same past in the two kinds of history. Classicizing historiography, with its 
narrative amplitude, was not intended to rival chronicles, or vice versa. If classicizing history offered 
an account, and possibly an explanation, of the changes experienced over a (relatively) brief period, 
the universal chronicle may be read as challenging the premise of historiography as a narrative 
principally of change. The exasperating discontinuity of the chronicle’s instalments, its seeming 
refusal to satisfy our desire for narrative continuity, stretching narrative time out instead of dilating 
it, spoke to different needs and anxieties, producing distinct forms of knowledge about the past 
along with a distinct notion of its relevance to the present and future. 


Writing of our need for plot in narrative, Peter Brooks points to “the motor forces that drive 
the text forward, of the desires that connect narrative ends and beginnings, and make of the textual 
middle a highly charged field? Unable to perceive Time in any way other than narrative, we are 
perhaps bound to look for “that which makes a plot move forward,” and makes us read the past 
forward, seeking in the unfolding of narrative “a line of intention and portent of design that hold 
the promise of progress toward meaning. (Brooks, Reading for the Plot, 1985). 
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The common narrative universe of the Metaphrastic Menologion 
and the story of Barlaam and Ioasaph 


Telling a riddle easily raises expectations that a solution will be given at the end. This paper 
addresses a riddle, which has kept philologists busy for decades, and it hopes to bring things further 
ahead, but unfortunately cannot quite finally solve the issue. The riddle concerns the interconnection 
between two central Byzantine texts/collections of texts — the Life of Barlaam and Ioasaph and the 
Metaphrastic Menologion. The connection between the two text bodies caught the attention of editors 
and scholars already in the nineteenth century, and with the recent work of especially Robert Volk, a 
much clearer image of the full interdependence of the two is now evident to the scholarly world. Yet, 
the exact background to the many verbal echoes between the two has still not been found. 


The interest in this matter should engage us, for the Barlaam story and the Metaphrastic 
collection are among the most copied (and supposedly most read) texts in Byzantium. Volk’s new 
edition of the Life of Barlaam and Ioasaph lists 158 extant manuscripts and fragments. According 
to Albert Ehrhard, the transmitted manuscripts and fragments that are exemplars of a volume from 
the ten-volume Metaphrastic collection run up into more than 700. These were texts to be found in 
many places in the reading world of Byzantium, and even if they share a common hagiographical 
nature and dates of composition close in time, it is still surprising that they should also be 
interconnected. Both text bodies were - it now seems safe to confirm - produced at the end of the 
tenth century (the Barlaam possibly a bit later), and both had a peak of popularity in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Furthermore, both show clear signs of introducing a more romancing, 
perhaps even psychologizing, mode of narrative into Byzantine hagiography (on this, see Messis 
in Efthymiadis 2014). The Barlaam story - originally a life of Buddha that through a sequence of 
translations reached Byzantium from India - is the story of a slow conversion, the conversion of 
the young prince who is at first not allowed to see the evils of the world, because his father fears a 
prophecy saying that his son will then convert to some unwished faith. The conversion nevertheless 
takes place as the prince is first introduced to the bodily decay of individuals and is then -- to put his 
worries to rest -- allowed a teacher, who leads him to a true understanding of the world. All through 
the narrative, the story is furthermore enriched with inserted tales that reflect upon themes arising 
in the story, yet with their own life and dimensions. Similarly, the Metaphrastic menologion gave 
the Byzantine world a menologion (a liturgical hagiographical collection) of 148 hagiographical 
texts that in most cases presented readers and listeners with more refined versions of well-known 
stories. As the result of a massive redaction of more than a hundred older hagiographical texts, and 
with the additional inclusion of some unaltered lives, a general rhetoricizing of the hagiographical 
narrative mode was thus introduced, in many cases through the stressing central dramatic scenes 
and imagery. And both Euthymios the Iberian/Athonite, the Georgian translator of the Barlaam 
story into Greek, and Symeon Metaphrastes, the logothetes tou dromou, to whom the rewriting of 
the Metaphrastic collection is ascribed, clearly had solid rhetorical training behind them. 
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So if these two texts/text bodies are closely interrelated, as scholars have shown, it means 
that new narrative modes somehow arose through the meeting of an originally Indian text with 
a traditional corpus of late antique hagiography, replenished with some newer texts (though the 
Metaphrastic menologion contains surprisingly few texts on near-contemporary saints; see Hegel 
2002a). But which came first? Which text(s) influenced the other? Or are there -- given the close 
correspondence in the times of composition -- more direct modes of interchange at work here? 
Could e.g. Euthymios, Symeon, or somebody close to them have been involved in both processes? 


Common to both translation/rewriting processes are the romancing and the rhetoricization, 
but also the existence of several versions, a fact that has complicated discussions of the matter. 
The new edition of the Greek Barlaam story by Volk operates with two main versions, which he 
labels the families A and C (family B being an abridged version). Manuscripts from family A form 
the backbone of the edition, but as Volk himself acknowledges in his introduction to the edition, 
the C version is actually the older and more original translation from the hand of Euthymios the 
Iberian/Athonite (and Volk lays to rest all earlier discussions about John of Damascus as a possible 
translator/author of the Greek Barlaam, pace Délger and Kazhdan). The C version was produced 
prior to 1021 CE, which is the year of production of the earliest manuscript from the A family. 
Both families, however, fall within the productive years of Euthymios, going from roughly 975 till 
his death in 1028. The extant manuscripts of the Metaphrastic menologion seem also to fall in two 
versions (see Hogel 2002b), a fact that will also affect us here. The activities of Symeon Metaphrastes 
are indicated in Georgian and Arabic sources to have reached some sort of attention in 982 CE. In 
this way, the probable years of production for the texts/collection of texts overlap, and from this 
dating it is impossible to say which is the earlier. 


Now the real problem for judging the central contributions of Volk to the discussion of 
the interdependence between the Greek Barlaam version and the Metaphrastic menologion 
(acknowledging his contributions in giving us the true date and identity of the Barlaam translator, 
in demonstrating the С versions priority, and in establishing the many verbal parallels between 
the Barlaam story and the Metaphrastic texts) is that his demonstration of the interdependence 
between the two texts dates back to the time when he still believed that the family A was the original 
version, and on the assumption that Symeon Metaphrastes was the one who had extensively reused 
passages from the Barlaam story to embellish scenes and descriptions in the new Metaphrastic 
versions of various old saints’ lives (Volk 1997 & 2003). As demonstrated by Grossmann, the 
reemployment goes the other way (Grossmann 2009). It is the Barlaam story that somehow reuses 
short and long passages from Metaphrastic lives. Grossmann publishes the demonstration of this 
(based on careful comparisons of text versions) in 2009, the same year that sees the publication of 
Volk’s introduction (Volk 2009). Both Grossmann and Volk seem most interested in how this may 
further narrow down the dating of the Barlaam, and less in the issue of the mutual interdependence 
itself and its importance for questions of working methods. One reason for this may be that the 
collected observations point towards a very complicated and seemingly rather muddled outcome. 
Concerning the interdependence, Volk’s original observations were that a substantial number of the 
Metaphrastic texts - 46 out of the 148 - have shorter or longer, in some cases extensive, passages in 
common with the Barlaam story, whereas 72 Metaphrastic texts show absolutely no correspondences. 
A further 30 Metaphrastic texts have vague and doubtful echoes. In a sense, one could therefore just 
suppose that — in accordance with Grossmanns observations - Euthymios made substantial reuse 
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of Metaphrastic passages for his Barlaam translation. But least three aspects complicate this simple 
solution. First, the number and depth of the correspondences are in themselves surprising. Long, 
contemporary, almost verbal quotations linking one text with 46 others from one and the same 
collection would in many instances make us suspect a direct connection (same persons involved, 
texts coming out of the same scriptoria, etc.). Secondly, many of the passages that are refound in 
the Barlaam story are exactly the new passages that the Metaphrastic process added to the old texts. 
Why would Euthymios single out just these for reuse? The idea that led Volk to draw the conclusion 
that loans went the other way was exactly that these concerned new passages in the Metaphrastic 
texts (though reuse is also made from texts that entered unaltered into the Metaphrastic collection; 
their appearance in Volk’s list is in fact an oddity, since these lives were not really metaphrased). 


A third point to complicate the question of the interrelation between the Barlaam text and 
the Metaphrastic menologion is that, given the high frequency of texts that Euthymios drew from, 
these seem to be surprisingly evenly distributed through the Metaphrastic collection, apart from 
among the first twelve texts. In the Metaphrastic menologion - as in all menologia - texts come in 
the order of the saints’ feast days, starting with 1° of September and running through the year until 
31“ of August. None of the texts from 1“ till 13^ of September was used by Euthymios, whereas, 
throughout the rest of the church year, texts with correspondences come very regularly intermingled 
with texts with no correspondences. Only in one instance are there five texts with no parallels in a 
row. The reason to highlight this is that there is good reason to believe that the process of rewriting/ 
metaphrasing was done progressively through the church year, beginning in September and - 
possibly - coming to a halt before reaching actual completion (see Hogel 2002а). 


The observation about even distribution could be taken as a mere product of chance, but taken 
in conjunction with the other observations all this adds up to a possible deep interconnection also 
on a personal level. A suggestion, which could hopefully be substantiated through further studies, 
is that Euthymios was simply part of the Metaphrastic team, that it was the training that he acquired 
through taking part in metaphrasing as part of the team of Symeon Metaphrastes that enabled 
him to translate the Barlaam story into high-style Greek. Despite much work on the Metaphrastic 
menologion, it has hitherto been difficult to find features that cut across all the many texts and 
thereby to reveal the ‘style’ of Symeon Metaphrastes. The findings of Volk are in fact among the 
most consistent features that can be pointed out across the menologion, namely that all these texts 
share expressions and passages with the Barlaam text. That they seem to form a pattern of being 
almost every other text in the sequence of Metaphrastic texts suggests that there were perhaps two 
teams engaged in the Metaphrastic process, one including Euthymios. Either during this time or 
soon after, Euthymios would have decided to have a go at the Barlaam text. Drawing from the rich 
material of new (and old) phrases and vocabulary employed to enrich old hagiographical texts, 
he would reuse much of this to turn the Barlaam story from his native Georgian into a proper 
Byzantine text, as Byzantine as the Metaphrastic menologion. 


Even if this reconstruction model is not accepted, the many coincidences do not stop with 
the above-mentioned. In an autograph manuscript dated to the year 990, Euthymios announces 
in his own hand that he here offers the Georgian translation of the Life of George. As discussed 
by Volk, two different versions of a life of George appear in the Metaphrastic collection, a fact 
that confirms the observation that there seems to have been two “editions” of the Metaphrastic 
menologion (evident not least at the end of the tenth book, see Hagel 2002b). Volk demonstrated 
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that the version Euthymios is translating (BHG 677 inc. Aprı tod τῆς εἰδολομανίας νέφους) must be 
later than the other Metaphrastic version (ВНС 676 inc. Διοκλητιανὸς ὁ 'Ῥωμαίων αὐτοκράτωρ). 
This means that Euthymios could already in 990 be translating what turns out to be the "second 
edition" of the Metaphrastic menologion. If it is true that Symeon lost favour at court (as suggested 
by Eprem Mtsire, see Hogel 2002a) and that the production of the Metaphrastic menologion came 
to a halt not long after 982, then the year 990 is very early for a second edition. So, again Euthymios 
seems to be close to both production and subsequent circulation of the Metaphrastic menologion. 
And this second edition of the life of George is in fact also among the texts from the Metaphrastic 
collection that Euthymios drew from in his Barlaam translation (Volk 2003). 


Whatever conclusions we can draw from these many and close verbal and chronological 
links between the Metaphrastic menologion and the translation of the Barlaam text, the strong 
connections show that both meanings of metaphrasis — both ‘rewriting’ and ‘translation’ — were here 
closely linked. If Euthymios was part of the Metaphrastic team, he would have been a metaphrastes 
in both processes, though with a distinction in the accentuation between µεταφράστης, translator, 
and μεταφραστής, the usual ‘nick-name’ of Symeon Metaphrastes (see Θωμαδάκης 1953). And the 
new established process -- that it was the Metaphrastic process that hugely enriched the translation 
of the Greek version of the Barlaam story - further underscores the literary importance of this 
major textual transformation in Byzantium. 
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Images and Narrative: a Reading of the Joshua Roll 


The tenth-century ten-meter long parchment scroll known as the Joshua Roll has been the 
source of wonder and puzzlement to scholars for generations. While Weitzman argued for its being 
a product of the Macedonian Renaissance, and as such placed it within the enterprises loosely 
connected with the “encyclopedic” interests of Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos (913-959), more 
recent studies have emphasized its practical role in perhaps being nothing more (or less) than a 
set of preparatory drawings for the execution of a triumphal column, similar to those celebrating 
triumphs in ancient Rome, to be connected (as had been previously also suggested) with the exploits 
of the Emperor Nikephoros Phokas (emp. 963-969) in the East, and immortalize his success both 
historically and symbolically by identifying it with the exploits of the biblical Joshua. 


In this paper, I would like to bring the attention back onto the scroll itself, which Steven Wander 
did much to present in detail by transcribing and connecting the textual passages, written in an elegant 
distinctive uncial, with the drawings (whether or not originally colored) of the chosen scenes. I will 
take this biblical illuminated manuscript as a particular example of how narrative is made significant 
through display and presentation in images - the scroll format being the closest one can get to an 
ancient motion-picture, the sequence of narrative images being a subtitled short-hand for a whole 
understanding and arrangement of the faith, including in its presentation of the legitimation of 
images themselves. In fact, I would like to explore how the power of narrative underlies the defense 
of images, how it acts as an ordering principle for knowledge and as a tool for understanding, not 
only by providing a memorable sequence but also by offering intertextual connections to a web of 
significances which delineate a specific intellectual stance — in the case of the Joshua Roll, using Old 
Testament narrative to argue for an iconodule case. For an image is a still composition, a frozen 
moment, but in the understanding of the beholder it is not just а moment, a partial instance hanging 
loose and therefore meaningless; rather, through the power of ekphrasis, it comes to life by means of 
interconnected associations and, stretching beyond itself, it becomes part of a larger narrative. 


A key moment in the story of Joshua is depicted in the sequence of the Joshua Roll. Joshua's 
first defeat at Ai, despite the favour he had received from God, is caused by a sin that he needs to 
recognize and reject, before the tide can turn again in his favour. We can here follow the images and 
the narrative, before we set out to propose its possible larger resonances: 


1. Joshua 7, 5: The defeat 


“And the men of Ai killed 36 men, and they chased them down from the gate of Ai and 
they crushed them as far as the downhill” 


The image shows the routing of the Israelites, their victims and catastrophic retreat. 
Wander notes the tyche of the city with her cornucopia as a place-marker, though in 
this case without a legend identifying her (but the men of Ai (Gai) are labelled). He also 
emphasizes how the poses stress the steep downhill of the verse. 
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2. Joshua 7,6: Joshua's repentance 


“And Joshua tore his clothes and he fell on his face upon the earth before Lord till evening, 
he and the elders of Israel. And they threw soil on their heads.” 


Joshua 7, 10-11: Lord’s answer 


“And the Lord said to Joshua: Stand up. Why have you fallen on your face? The people 
sinned and disobeyed my covenant which I made with them: and stealing from the 
devoted offering, they have added to their baggage.” 


Note that Lord’s speech is placed close to heaven, above the following verses, thus inverting 
the expected narrative sequence that is adapted to the speakers position rather than fixed in a rigid 
and expected movement from top to bottom. Thus the words act more like captions in a cartoon 
(i.e. as a speech buble) than as a text illustrated by drawings. Wander also notes that, unlike many 
symmetrical and balanced compositions of this scene in Octateuchs or ivories, “on the Joshua Roll 
the narrative moves deliberately to the right. The individual compositions are decidedly one-sided 
with the far edge more open”. This forward movement impresses a narrative force stressing action 
and progress in the story above the individual scenes. 


3. Joshua 7, 19: Achan’s confession (ἐξομολόγησιν) 


And Joshua said to Achar [form of Achan in LXX and in the legend here]: “Give glory 
today to Lord, the God of Israel, and give your full confession and report to me what you 
did or did not conceal from me”. And Achar answered and said to him: “Truly I sinned 
before Lord, the God of Israel”. 


The typology of Achan’s sin was discussed in the commentaries on Scriptures by the church 
fathers. Its exemplary value is evident in these texts, which see comparable sacrilege in the actions 
of Christians who mix old customs with the requirements of the new religion. An important, near- 
contemporary commentary to the Book of Joshua was written by Claudius, bishop of Turin (fl. 812- 
827), who was an influential preacher and exegete at the court of Louis the Pious, Charlemagnes 
successor, and contributed a peculiarly extreme iconoclast position in the West, which earned him 
the theological attacks of some of his Latin contemporaries. In his Commentary on Joshua, edited 
for the first time by Bouhol in 2002, Claudius does not cover all the passages of this book, but, 
among his selection, we find the passage just discussed through the Roll's illustrations. Claudius 
gathers the received interpretations, offering that of Origen through Rufinus’ translation, which 
discusses Achans offense in terms of the following comparison: 


Sont pareils a Acan ceux qui, tout en se disant chrétiens, continuent de célébrer les 
fêtes paiennes ou de se livrer à des pratiques superstitieuses (comme l'astrologie ou la 
divination): [en cette manière], ils introduisent dans la sainte Eglise 'anatheme idolàtrique, 
[ils] souillent le camp du Seigneur et provoquent la défaite du peuple de Dieu. [They are 
similar to Achan those who, although they claim to be Christian, continue to celebrate 
pagan festivals and practice superstition (such as astrology and divination): by doing so, 
they bring into the church the idolatrous anathema, and pollute the place of the Lord and 
cause the defeat of the people of God]. 


So far, so good. We are reminded of Peter Brown’s essay, “Images as a substitute for writing”, 
which locates somewhere in the late sixth century the watershed between a condescending attitude 
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to superstition, seeing in images the presence of the divine (praesentia), and a leap to more rational 
habits, where representation is mainly considered a function of communication (pictura), free from 


ominous implications. 
Claudius takes this pictorial turn, by adding his own iconoclastic interpretation to Achans curse: 


Et illi enim qui insensatas imagines sub nomine sanctorum venerantur, et colunt muta 
simulacra, anathema de Hiericho in aecclesia introducunt, et polluunt loca et castra 
sanctorum. (Claudius, I*., 38, 15-18) 


[De fait, ceux-la aussi qui vénérent, sous le nom de saints, des images insensibles, et qui 
rendent un culte à des simulacres muets, ces gens-là introduisent dans l'Église l'anathéme 
venu de Jéricho et souillent les lieux et le camp des saints. / But those who venerate empty 
images with the name of saints, and pay homage to dumb shadows, bring into the church 
the anathema from Jericho, and pollute the places and the fortresses of the saints. (cf. 
Rev. 20:8) 


One could of course explain away Claudius’s iconoclast attitude here as the reaction of a refined 
intellectual who, having come down from the pure North of the post-Carolingian court, meets with 
the barbarian (or proto-Christian) habits of the provincial South (apparently we should think of 
Turin as a border-town where Claudius had been sent to represent the strong imperial hand). And 
of course one can easily parallel Claudius’s episcopal stance as the purger from superstition to that 
of his colleague at Marseilles, Serenus, made famous as the recipient of Pope Gregory the Greats 
reprimand concerning his destruction of images. But the fact is that Claudius did not have such 
an immediate papal reprisal, perhaps also because debates about images had developed in a more 
refined manner, sharpened by Byzantine iconoclasm and the reaction of the Libri Carolini, which, 
according to modern interpreters (cf. Noble), offered a via media between the icon-freaks such as 
popes and Byzantine monks, and the hard-liners, such as Claudius and Byzantine emperors. 


Here I would like to stress how this debated question of representation goes by way of illustrated 
narratives, or narrative illustration, best seen in examples from manuscripts, such as the Joshua Roll, 
but obviously also connected to similar such narrative cycles in monumental painting, the pictura 
in the churches that Pope Gregory was referring to as an aid to instruction, as the “book of the 
illiterate”. Reading narrative cycles was his epistemological innovation: whether truly narrative or 
symbolic (such as the processions of male and female saints on the walls of Sant'Apollinare Nuovo 
at Ravenna), it is clear that from an image - any image - one can extrapolate a story, and all the 
more from a narrative sequence -- such as the stories of the New and Old Testaments in the nave of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, or images drawn from saints Lives, such as Martin of Tours - one can build 
knowledge and a foundation for the faith. 


In fact, we have concrete evidence that the representation of the Joshua narrative was part 
of the Late Antique repertoire of images because Paulinus of Nola (4^ c.) celebrates this visual 
representation from his church at Cimitile, in poem 27: 


par. 551: “Now I want you to look at the paintings along the portico, with which it is adorned 
in extended line. Crane your neck a little till you take in everything with face tilted back. The man 
who looks at these and acknowledges the truth within these empty figures nurtures his believing 
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mind with representations by no means empty. The paintings in fact depict in the order prescribed 
by faith all that aged Moses wrote in his five books. Then there are the deeds of Joshua, who was 
marked out with Christs name; under his guidance the Jordan kept its stream stationary and its 
waters still as it is recoiled from the countenance of the divine Ark. An unknown force divided the 
river, a part stopped because of the water having flowed back and a part of the river, gliding on, 
rushed seawards and left the bed dry, and at the side where the river with powerful current poured 
forth from its source, it had held fast and piled high the waves and as a quivering mass a water 
mountain hung menacing, seeing beneath it that feet were crossing a dry bottom and that in the 
middle of the river-bed dusty human soles were speeding over hard mud without the feet getting 
wet (Josh. 3). [ekphrasis of the scene] 


(see whole translation of text at: 
http://www.learn.columbia.edu/ma/htm/kd/ma_kd_gloss_paulinus_nola.htm). 


Not only the scene, which you can see also in the epic picture of the Joshua Roll, was represented 
at Nola; it was also immortalized and animated in Paulinuss verses, which are in turn embedded 
in one of the key texts about the justification for images which is quoted again at the time of the 
ninth-century debates. Note the use of the phrase “empty figures” in both Paulinus and Claudius. 
How can the relationship between viewer and image not be “empty” or vain? What determines its 
worthwhile content, what gives it a respectable and acceptable purpose, a value to justify the effort 
(and expense) of making pictures and the activity of looking at them (in sometimes uncomfortable 
positions, while “craning one's neck”)? One of the points Paulinus makes in the continuation of Poem 
27 is that pictures are a form of entertainment that leads into deeper mysteries, a sweetening of the 
pill of religion for those who approach it from the outside and are quickened by worldly feelings. It 
is a sensuous path that involves different perceptions, appealing to a pre-existent sensibility, yet at 
the same time offering a programme that can order that new knowledge into a structure: a structure 
offered by a narrative sequence - a story -, but set, scene by scene, in an architecture, broken 
piecemeal for better consumption and retention by a large and diversified audience. This tool for 
catechetical outreach could not be easily given up. 


In looking at the standard model for medieval learning as explained in the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium, but already outlined in the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, the mind works like a wax 
tablet whereupon imprints are left in the form of images that store up to constitute our memories. In 
this model, visual apprehension, and even the transformation of words heard or seen into images — 
at times, in the form of scenes or vignettes - are the key not only to learning, but to making available 
the very matter for thinking anything anew, where any novelty is based on a solid store of things. 
Mnemonic exercises that are advised in these treatises contemplate ordering one’s material for 
learning by heart by setting it neatly against architectural backgrounds, distinguishing each space 
(precisely measured) through characteristic features and specific numbers, so that the mind can 
find its way to retrieving the stored information in an ordered fashion. One can easily see how these 
instructions apply to a set programme of Church decoration, or even, in the case of manuscripts, 
to the Eusebian canon tables, where the parallel Gospel passages are set within niches formed by 
arches, each made distinctive through different colours and decoration. It is also relevant to remark, 
in this context, how subtracting the use of images from this concept of learning is tantamount to 
negating the process of visualisation required for building up knowledge, given that vision, though 
occurring mentally, is never entirely abstract, but feeds and builds on experience. 
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Returning to the epic exploits of Joshua, who, for the Christians, was from his very name a 
type of Christ (Jesu/Joshua), we can now see how the pictorial narrative of the Joshua Roll strongly 
affirms this mode of apprehension. By juxtapposing selected biblical passages with striking characters, 
it underlines Paulinus’s requirement for pictura as mediation between ideas/beliefs and human 
understanding: these images are not empty, just as the Ark of the Covenant that is carried across the 
Jordan is not a vain simulacrum, but a powerful symbol of God's presence among his people. 


The Book of Joshua was the sixth book of the Hebrew Bible, creating a unit with the first five 
books of the Mosaic Law in the so-called “Hexateuch” I would like to suggest that the unusual scroll 
format, as well as its strikingly illustrated narrative, giving unusual preeminence to the figures over the 
written word, were purposefully designed as a statement supporting the iconodule position of orthodox 
Christianity both in continuity with and in contrast to the Jewish Law, which was always written on 
parchment scrolls, and never - well, almost never - illustrated. The choice of the Book of Joshua to be 
presented in this elegant format was not only appropriate in terms of epic narrative and content, but 
also perfectly contextualized as the extension of Jewish law into Christianity and as an emblem in the 
debates concerning Christian narrative representation from early Christian times (at Nola). 


But perhaps the scroll format was not as unusual as we might think. There are, for example, 
many depictions of the scroll-codices in the vignettes of a famous contemporary Psalter, the 
Utrecht Psalter, an intensely illustrated manuscript (pen-drawn, like the Joshua Roll) of the 
mid-ninth century also produced (probably) around the Carolingian court. Despite their flimsy 
looks - like thin scarves blown by the wind - these scrolls are not only those of the Law handed 
from heaven to Moses (f. 14r), but also the very proofs for doctrinal debates concerning the 
orthodoxy of the faith (f. 90v: illustration to De Fide Catholica, see http://objects.library.uu.nl/ 
reader/index.php?obj=1874- 284427 &lan=en&_ga=1.124719882.1858299263.1460708854#pa 
ge//10/92/57/109257965995273399149500140480579777361.jpg/mode/lup). Could we imagine 
the ponderous scroll now in the Vatican Library, with its pen-drawn images of Joshuas story, acting 
as a proof text in favour of biblical illustrated narratives in one such conciliar context? 


In conclusion, the relationship between narrative, illustration and books is closely connected 
to theories of learning and especially memorization in the medieval world. Separating out one 
component in this, or forbidding another, would entail the end of a complex epistemological 
construct wherein faith and culture can be transmitted and elaborated across generations. 
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The Eternal Byzantine: 
Islamic Historiography and the non-Muslim Other 


Two particular features of the current “Islamic State” in Syria and Iraq ought to have caught 
the attention of Byzantinists, even if Iam unsure whether that is the case. 


The first is the flag. The flag of the “Islamic State” features two things: the Islamic shahhada or 
creed, and the alleged “seal of the prophet” The seal can be found, in various forms, on a number 
of modern forgeries that purport to be letters sent by the prophet Muhammad at an early stage of 
his mission to all the rulers in the world. The Byzantine emperor Heraclius is one -- if not the -- 
main protagonist in this story, whose legitimising importance to the early Caliphate seems to be 
confirmed by the Umayyad frescoes in Qasr ‘Amra. 


A second feature of the “Islamic State” that has a Byzantine background is the name of 
its monthly magazine, Dabiq. It is named after a Syrian village where early Islamic apocalyptic 
traditions expected the Byzantines to unleash a Reconquista of the lands that they had lost in the 
reign of Heraclius: 


The Last Hour will not come before the Byzantines land at Amaq or Dabig. An army 
consisting of the best men of Medina will go out to meet them ... They will fight, and a 
third will die fleeing - God will never forgive them - and a third, the best of martyrs for 
God, will die fighting, and a third, which will not give in, will win victory and conquer 
Constantinople. 


By invoking these narratives, the “Islamic State” seems to use the Byzantines as some sort of 
Western proxies, and of course we should not expect too much differentiation from adherents of 
parties that have also banned the eating of croissants on the dubious premise that these were first 
invented during the 1683 Ottoman siege of Vienna. The “Islamic State” is - which is often forgotten 
— an apocalyptic movement that believes itself to pave way for the last battle between Jesus and the 
Antichrist, and apocalyptic movements regularly shoehorn and simplify facts in order to buttress 
their own arguments. This does not mean, however, that the Byzantine backdrop for the Islamic State 
can be discarded as a random or purely coincidental phenomenon. There exists -- as I hope to show 
here -- an intimate relationship between apocalypticism and historiography: they both try to narrate 
a meaningful past or future about purportedly real events, and what matters is not so much whether 
these events belong in the past or the future as how wide or narrow concepts of time they reveal. 


First it might be necessary to disregard the narrative and focus on the narration asa phenomenon 
in itself. It presumes some sort of epistemological context where it is perceived to have a meaning, a 
“now” that is also conscious about the existence of a past or the future. On a more materialistic note, 
literary genres like historiography and apocalyptics both seem to indicate the existence of a world 
that can sustain writing, distribution and reception of texts. They may both strive to overcome time 
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and space by moving their readers into the past or the future, but in themselves they obliquely still 
indicate the existence of the realities they try to overcome. In order to move their readers closer to 
the predicted future apocalypticists regularly resort to the trick of writing themselves into a known 
past and including ex eventu prophecies of things that are generally accepted to have occurred 
among the contemporaneous audience for which they write; the historiographer who likes to stress 
the moral or edifying effect of history may be less dishonest, but he still writes with an imagined 
future in mind. 


The jumble of oral traditions or hadiths from which the main bulk of Islamic historiography 
and apocalyptics would eventually arise are centered on the person of the prophet Muhammad, 
what he and his followers did, and what he predicted or they heard him predict would occur. At 
least for the apocalyptic predictions on the fall of the Roman or Byzantine Empire it is reasonable 
to assume that they have internalized expectations that circulated during the first century of Islam, 
when the Umayyads led several expeditions against Constantinople. But it is also worth noting 
the fragmented nature of the history that can be glimpsed from the hadiths, which are absent of 
any wider frameworks of interpretation, and whose epistemological context of narration seems to 
be a community that regards the world to be, if not heading for an immediate end, at least being 
in a constant state of degeneration. Whereas the scarcity of broad historiographical sources from 
this period has inspired various revisionist attempts at rewriting the early history of Islam, rather 
than criticizing an argumentum ex silentio the main anachronism here might be to impose a 
narrative coherence upon an era whose horizons of time and space were narrow - either because 
the upheavals of the era created a shaky environment for historiographers, or because expectations 
in the impending end of the world were running high. The world in these traditions is caught in a 
terrestrial now verging on the eschatological eternity. 


Tarif Khalidi identified the two earliest contenders to hadith historiography as the ‘adab, which 
had educational purposes and emerged in the late Umayyad period, and the hikma that flourished 
in the early Abbasid era and which integrated the rise and spread of Islam in the history of the 
civilizations that surrounded and preceded it. In both cases, the horizons of time have expanded 
forwards as well as backwards, leaving room for a world of terrestrial concerns and mundane 
points of orientation. In addition to the internal factors that enforced this development -- the 
transformation of the Caliphate into a more conventional rule, the emergence of a civil hierarchy of 
power, the appropriation of the pre-Islamic heritage of the Middle East - at least one external factor 
seems decisive for the way in which the Islamic historiographers had to narrate their own history: 
the prevalence of the Byzantine Empire, which acted as a living contradiction of the apocalypse. 
All the other empires referred to in the Islamic apocalyptic texts had fallen; only Constantinople 
had prevailed, and this bestows an interesting dimension to the loss of prestige that the Umayyads 
seem to have suffered after the failure to capture the city in 717-18. The reluctance with which the 
expected fall of Constantinople was further pushed into an unspecified future is indicated by the 
propagandistic efforts of the early Abbasids to depict themselves as conquerors of the Byzantines 
and the notion of an impending Byzantine Reconquista that was still included in the early tenth- 
century history of Tabari. 


Gradually, the scene changed. The Abbasid campaigns on Byzantine territory abated, and 
rather than demonizing the Byzantines their polemicists often resorted to deriding them. From a 
Middle Eastern horizon the religious as well as political significance of the bellicose confrontation 
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with the “Romans” was eclipsed by the rise of the Fatimids, the Seljuk invasions, the Crusades and 
eventually the Mongol conquests. In 1378 Ibn Khaldun rather dryly notes that the empire of the 
Romans lasted until Constantinople fell, probably referring to the 1204 Crusader sack. From now 
on, narrating Byzantine history from an Islamic viewpoint became intrinsically wound up with the 
rise of the Turks in general and the Ottomans in particular. And once again, the narrative seems to 
transgress past and future even to the point where the expected future becomes transfigured by the 
past it eventually becomes. 


First we have the Turkish legends about Arab warriors that fought against the Byzantines. The 
most persistent case is the one of al-Battal, which lives on in the current Turkish villages Seyitgazi 
and Battalgazi, the former of which is also the site of his purported tomb and a former Bektashi tekke, 
founded in the Seljuk period. In the Medieval Turkish legends about al-Battal, Byzantine emperors 
like Heraclius and Leo III are blended into one person and the Arab warrior actually become his 
bane, even if the story receives a romantic twist in which al-Battal himself is accidentally killed by 
the emperor’s enamoured daughter during the 740 siege of Akroinion. Still in the 1970s al-Battal 
was the protagonist in a number of Turkish movies and played by the popular actor Ciineyt Arkin. 
These stories of past Arab warriors that tried but failed to conquer the Byzantine Empire seem to 
find their logical conclusion in the post-1453 Ottoman tombs to Arab warriors that had purportedly 
died during the Arab sieges in 661 and 717-18: the one in Еуйр dates from an early date after the 
conquest, the one in Yeraltı from the eighteenth century. That the Ottomans put great emphasis on 
their historical role as the actual conquerors of Constantinople and redeemers of the apocalyptic 
promise -- and in fact united the title “Roman emperors” and “Caliph of Islam” in one person - is a 
matter extensively studied elsewhere; here it will suffice to note the gradual emergence of Eyiip as 
the site of the Ottoman “coronation” where all new sultans girded themselves with the sword of their 
forefather Osman. The latest Turkish movie about the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople, Fetih 
1453 (2012) takes the apocalyptic prophecy of Muhammad as its point of departure and thus shows 
how the significance of the event is embedded in a narrative that goes back to the rise of Islam and 
ends with the submission of the world. 


Two caveats need to be inserted here. The pre-1453 Turkish cult of the Arab warrior does 
not necessarily relate to a narrative that connects him with the past Arab-Byzantine wars or future 
conquests of Islam: just like with their Christian counterparts it is important to differ between the 
eschatological horizon of the Islamic saints and the one of those who preserve their remnants as 
a source of strength for the living. Al-Battal might have figured - as Marius Canard pointed out 
more than half a century ago — in legends and perhaps even on icons in Anatolia in the Byzantine 
era. Similarly, since the conquest of Constantinople did not unleash any eschatological process, the 
emergence of the tombs at Eyüp and Yeraltı and their incorporation in an Ottoman legitimising 
narrative and ceremonial rather indicates the transformation of the apocalyptic future into a 
sacred past. In a sense, one could perhaps even say that you are what you eat: by appropriating the 
terrestrial place of the Byzantine Empire, the Ottomans had put themselves in the danger zone of 
future apocalyptic imagination - and indeed we hear the “Islamic State” claim it as one of their goals 
to “conquer Constantinople”, but this time from the Turks. 


There is another possibility of narrating the history of the Byzantine Empire from a Muslim 
point of view, of course, and in which both the prevalence and fall of the Roman Empire in the 
Eastern Mediterranean becomes a mere sideshow in the much bigger struggle between Islam and 
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Christendom. Not surprisingly, this has been a narrative favoured by Arab rather than Muslim 
authors that prefer to tone down the apocalyptic overtones of their own past, and focus on the 
Crusades as a defining event in the history of Christian-Muslim conflicts. In his popular history 
The Crusades Through Arab Eyes (1983), the Maronite author Amin Maalouf frames his history so 
skilfully that the shock of the Turkish threat to the Byzantine Empire after 1071 is omitted, and the 
appearance of the Crusaders a few years later seems to take place entirely at the invitation of Alexius 
I Comnenus, who is described at the very outset of the book as a man “always decked in gold and 
in rich blue robes, with carefully tended beard, elegant manners, and eyes sparkling with malice.” 


Does this mean that Byzantium is doomed to represent “the Western Other” in Islamic 
narratives? Not necessarily. It was not out of occidentalist bias that the early Muslims began to 
regard the “Romans” as their main adversaries, but because their empire was the only one that 
did not succumb to the apocalyptic promise. Byzantium came to embody the promise of history 
coming to a close, and as such it remained imbedded in the apocalyptic matrix of the later Islamic 
world: a dormant trope that could resurface whenever the horizons of time narrowed. 
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Byzantium in Istanbul: 
Two Exhibitions at the Istanbul Archaeological Museums 


Istanbul, with its long, complex, and cosmopolitan history sometimes seems to suffer from 
a glut of heritage opportunities. Its skylines are studded with eye-catching, unique buildings and 
aimless wandering through its historic centre cannot help but yield unexpected discoveries of its 
multi-layered history. Within this dense web of interwoven narratives of history, heritage, language, 
religion, culture, and politics, it can be difficult to trace a single thread, as the example of ‘Byzantine 
Istanbul demonstrates. Once the capital of the Byzantine Empire, Istanbul’s material Byzantine 
heritage can at times today seem elusive, so intertwined is it with later Ottoman buildings and 
renovations. The Hagia Sophia stands as one of the most visible and well-known symbols of the city’s 
Byzantine heyday; other surviving Byzantine churches are more tucked away, and many remain as 
the mosques into which they were converted under Ottoman rule. These religious buildings are the 
most frequent and complete survivors of the Byzantine period. Other architectural remains include 
large sections of the Theodosian Walls (heavily restored in places in recent years) and a number of 
cisterns (some underground have been converted into event spaces and some open air have become 
parks). The rest of the Byzantine remains of Istanbul tend to be fragmented: a column pedestal 
here, partially-excavated vaults beneath a restaurant there. To the wanderer through modern 
Istanbul, it can be difficult to construct a mental image of the former physical presence of Byzantine 
Constantinople, a lack suggested by the 2007 book, Walking Thru Byzantium, which offers walking 
routes to visit little-known sites of ruins complemented by three-dimensional reconstructions of the 
city’s Byzantine layout to place these remains in their original contexts. 


Turning, then, from the city itself to its museums to capture a narrative of Byzantium, visitors 
find similarly patchy stories. The Great Palace Mosaics Museum, home to some of the most vibrant 
remains of the now lost Great Palace, is hidden behind a tourist bazaar, while the Byzantine Gallery 
of the Istanbul Archaeological Museums has been closed for several years while the museum has 
undergone seismic retrofitting. Some of the museums best and largest pieces of Byzantine art and 
architecture are instead displayed as part of the permanent ‘Istanbul through the Ages’ exhibition, 
which orders these objects according to their find-sites throughout the city (eg. the Hebdomon, 
the Forum of Constantine). This exhibition contextualises the Byzantine objects within the longer 
history of the city itself, but offers relatively little insight into the nature or narratives of the culture 
or empire that produced them. 


This stands in striking contrast with blockbuster exhibitions of Byzantium found in the 
United States and Europe in recent years -- a difference that reflects several key factors. First, and 
significantly, many of the most striking surviving objects of Byzantium have long been located 
outside of the city in which they were created. Many of these were carried off during the looting 
of the city by the Venetians following Constantinople’s conquest in the Fourth Crusade, while 
others travelled as diplomatic gifts in more peaceful times. Many of these objects are religious in 
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nature - icons, reliquaries, votive objects - reflecting a second significant factor: religion. Despite 
the division between the Latin West and the Orthodox East, shared Christianity made the cultural 
objects of Byzantium more relevant to subsequent generations than they were to Constantinoples 
Muslim conquerors (although Mehmed II was sympathetic to the city’s Christian and pre-Christian 
heritage, and many objects such as statuary and architecture survived at his behest). In the United 
States, Byzantine exhibitions at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York have emphasised 
cultural connections between Orthodox communities of the modern US and Byzantium, while 
European exhibitions have often emphasised a discourse of ‘European identity’ that seeks to embrace 
Byzantium, in part to support modern iterations of ‘Europe. 


In Istanbul, on the other hand, narratives of Byzantium frequently place it within a larger 
narrative emphasising the cosmopolitan plurality of the city’s culture and heritage. Where Byzantium 
is portrayed as a narrative unto itself, it is usually somewhat piecemeal, reflecting its fragmentary 
survival in the city and the degree to which its remains have become interwoven with other narrative 
strands over the centuries. 


Both of these types of Istanbul Byzantium narrative can be observed in two recent exhibitions 
held at the Istanbul Archaeological Museums, which were both thematically linked with the tri- 
yearly International Sevgi Gönül Byzantine Studies Symposia held in 2010 and 2013. The first of these 
exhibitions, Byzantine Palaces in Istanbul (Istanbuldaki Bizans Saraylari) (21 June 2010-2 October 
2011), was the smaller of the two and focussed on the Archaeological Museums collection of finds 
from the excavations of the sites of Byzantine palaces over the last hundred years or so. These objects 
tended to be small - plates, oil lamps, and small architectural elements - and they were contextualized 
in the exhibition by three-dimensional images of the palaces prepared by the Byzantium 1200 project. 
The symposium topic that year was “The Byzantine Court: Source of Power and Culture; a topic which 
offered context to the limited material remains of the palaces available. The second of these exhibitions, 
Stories from The Hidden Harbor: Shipwrecks of Yenikapı (Saklı Limandan Hikayeler: Yenikapı'nın 
Batıkları) (25 June 2013-25 January 2014), was much larger as well as broader in its chronological time 
frame, as the excavations of Yenikapı yielded finds that spanned millennia. The symposium topic that 
year was trade in Byzantium, which the introduction to the symposium acknowledged was partially 
inspired by interest stirred in this topic by the Yenikapı excavations. The preface to the exhibition 
catalogue by the museum director, Zeynep Kizilta, also indicated that the museum had already been 
planning a second exhibition on the Yenikap1 finds (following the immensely successful In the Daylight: 
8000 Years of Istanbul, originally planned to run for several months, but instead kept open from 2007- 
2010). Thus while the Byzantine Theodosian Harbour came to the fore in the 2013 exhibition, it was 
contextualised within the larger narrative of Istanbul's history. 


Despite its more specifically Byzantine focus, the earlier exhibition also stemmed from a 
symposium topic that was intended to fit in with a larger programme of events in Istanbul in 2010, 
in which year the city was named the European Capital of Culture. The symposium’s exhibition 
was intended to highlight the Byzantine elements of this culture, placing the images from the pages 
of Walking Thru Byzantium and the website Byzantium 1200 (associated projects) into the more 
public space of the museum, and further illustrating these reconstructions with historical objects. 
Nonetheless, the exhibition was far more clearly a product of the symposium than the 2013 Yenikap1 
exhibition - a distinction indicated by the forewords to the two catalogues in which the Palaces 
catalogue refers exclusively to the impetus of the symposium, where as the Yenikapı catalogue only 
mentions this briefly. 
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For visitors, this background to the 2010 exhibition was less important. Instead, the most 
striking element of the exhibition appears to have been the digital reconstructions of the lost 
palaces - perhaps more than the surviving small, everyday objects from these sites on display. 
Especially for tourists making the round of the Old City and its surviving Byzantine monuments, 
this exhibition served a similar purpose as the Walking Thru Byzantium guidebook: a visual context 
for the fragmentary and isolated in situ remains around the city; an interesting and supplementary 
addition to a larger tour, but not necessarily the centrepiece of the experience of visiting Istanbul 
in its year as Capital of Culture. Indeed, in articles in newspapers outside of Turkey (for example, 
The Telegraph) reporting the array of events available to tourists in this year this exhibition is not 
mentioned and the Byzantine history of the city is instead invoked through the more common and 
widely-known images of the Hagia Sophia and other surviving Byzantine churches. 


The Yenikapi exhibition, on the other hand, seems to have been received by visitors far 
more strongly within the larger context of the larger fabric of the city’s history, as well as within 
the context of the groundbreaking excavations that underpinned the exhibition. The pioneering 
archaeological techniques involved in these excavations generated a deep sense of pride in the 
Turkish archaeological and heritage community and this was emphasised alongside the historical 
context of the finds in the exhibitions held at the Archaeological Museums. Ву 2013, the Yenikapi 
excavations had been running for nearly ten years and were well known both in Istanbul and 
internationally. This generated significant press attention for the exhibition - as well as for the 
symposium. The latter was reported in the Hurriyet Daily News as an event in itself, tied to both the 
Yenikapı exhibition as well as a photography exhibition, Artamanoff: Picturing Byzantine Istanbul, 
1930-1947, held at the Research Center for Anatolian Civilisations — the venue of the symposium. 


The multimedia exhibition used numerous techniques to draw in viewers and immerse them 
in the historical context of the more than 8,000 years of the region's history contained in the Yenikapı 
excavations. The oldest finds belonged to a Neolithic settlement in the region, and although the 
Theodosian Harbour yielded the most finds, the exhibition did not focus on ‘Byzantium but rather 
‘Istanbul’ as a theme, choosing to represent the various layers uncovered in the excavation as layers 
of the various civilisations and cultures that had occupied this same region over several thousand 
years. This Istanbul-centric approach was indicated, for example, by the digital reconstruction of a 
woman's head on the basis of an excavated skull. This display was titled ‘An Istanbulite from 1000 
years ago, with no mention of ‘Byzantium’ except in the smaller print, where the skeletons studied 
are described as Byzantine, but when the print describes the people to whom the skeletons belonged 
and their lives, they are called ‘Istanbulites’ again. This distinction creates a sense of historical context 
(Byzantine) that does not override a sense of continuity (Byzantium being but one part of the long 
history of Istanbul, to which all modern Istanbul residents are heirs). 


Comparing these two Istanbul exhibitions to exhibitions of Byzantium in other countries, another 
significant difference quickly becomes evident: the place of religion. Again, in part this difference lies 
in the nature of the objects on display. In the blockbuster exhibitions mentioned above in the US 
and Europe, many of the objects were religious and, indeed, many of Byzantium’s greatest religious 
objects have survived outside of Istanbul. But the difference also lies in the aims of the exhibitions 
and the larger narratives they sought to construct. In advertising the 1997 exhibition, The Glory of 
Byzantium, the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York made use of ‘ethnic marketing’ strategies 
which targeted particular ethnic communities — in this case different Orthodox communities in New 
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York. The emphasis here was both cultural and religious, appealing to members of these communities 
as the heirs of Byzantine culture and heritage, sharing related religions and languages. Although 
this type of targeting has been less explicit in many European exhibitions, nonetheless, the religious 
nature of Byzantine objects has often been emphasised in exhibitions and displays, identifying familiar 
Christian figures and comparing them with Western, Latin representations, explaining the different 
forms of worship in the Orthodox and Latin Christian worlds, while also exploring the similarities and 
cultural connections between the two religious traditions. 


In the Istanbul exhibitions, a sense of continuity and inheritance of the legacies of past 
civilisations is likewise evident, but here the common touchstone is not religion, given the shifts 
in the dominant religion of the city over the centuries, but rather the city itself. Each successive 
dominant power in the city has engaged with its predecessors, out of necessity and out of desire, 
and this engagement with a shared past continues to be evoked in exhibitions held in Istanbul today. 
This approach appeals both to local visitors, conveying to them a sense of the long line of history 
of which they are the current heirs, and to visitors from abroad, presenting to them a sense of the 
richness and antiquity of the city in which they are staying. 


While the association of the academic symposia with their particular focus on Byzantine 
history had an impact on these two exhibitions - in particularly, the 2010 Palaces exhibition - 
nonetheless, this overriding emphasis on the narrative of Istanbul remained at the fore of both. 
Byzantium played a secondary role as a sub-narrative within the larger story of the history of the 
City (under one of its various names). In this urban context, Byzantium becomes less ‘exotic’ than 
it can sometimes appear in US and European exhibitions, where much effort is spent on providing 
visitors with a cultural context to make the unfamiliar accessible. In the exhibitions examined in 
this paper, Byzantium is presented more as a familiar element of local history, whose culture may be 
far removed from modern Istanbul, but whose legacy and heritage continues to colour the modern 
city through surviving monuments and buildings, ruins and spolia, and toponyms. To a degree, the 
narratives of Byzantium presented in exhibitions in Istanbul can seem ‘domesticated; less grand 
than the at times triumphalist narratives presented elsewhere. But this difference can also be seen 
as reflecting the manner in which Byzantium and its cultural legacy never completely disappeared 
from Istanbul, but instead have become part of the familiar urban backdrop of everyday life. 


Indeed, the very excavations at Yenikapı famously came about due to efforts to develop the 
modern transport infrastructure of Istanbul through an expansion of the city’s Metro system via an 
underwater tunnel, dubbed the Marmaray. The construction work entailed uncovered the remains 
of the harbour at Yenikapı, touching off nearly a decade of excavations, and delaying the opening of 
the Maramaray. The Yenikapı excavations are thus a large-scale example of a common problem faced 
by those seeking to build in modern Istanbul, in particular in its Old City quarters: the ubiquity of 
historical remains lying below the ground throughout the region. The patchy network of remains of 
the palaces of Istanbul -- in particular the Great Palace -- similarly reflects this issue, and a number 
of the sites listed in Walking Thru Byzantium are private excavations beneath shops and restaurants, 
accessible via these businesses. The large excavation site behind the Sultanahmet Four Seasons 
Hotel (paid for in part by the hotel) was originally projected to be opened to the public in 2008, but 
eight years on, it remains enclosed by boarding, a prime example of the many, at times contentious, 
interests at stake in uncovering the regions historical heritage. 
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While the Marmaray and Metro extensions are gradually being opened for use, there are 
efforts underway to ensure that the Yenikapi site does not meet the same fate as the Sultanahmet 
site. In 2012, an international competition was held to design a building that would double as a 
transport hub and an archaeological park and museum. The design by Peter Eisenmann and Aytac 
Architects won this competition and exhibited their plans in Venice in June 2014. Their design 
was intended to reflect the layered nature of both the physical site and its uses and history, with 
overlapping grid systems and a deliberate interplay between the modern urban orientation and 
that of the archaeological site. However, as of the end of 2015, no further developments have taken 
place to put this project into action, and the site remains undeveloped and empty following the 
conclusion of the excavation work in 2013, with the 37 shipwrecks discovered waiting in limbo in 
museum storage. 


Narratives of Byzantium in Turkey - and abroad - have long found themselves wrapped up 
in larger political narratives as well as local identity and religious narratives. What distinguishes 
the narratives found in Istanbul is the city itself, the former capital of the Byzantine Empire, which 
today is remembered for far more than just this chapter in its history. Instead, its cultural roots are 
seen as myriad and complexly interwoven - a true blend of east and west with global influences, 
reflecting its geographical location straddling continents and cultural and religious divides. 
Narratives of Byzantium are often absorbed into this -- sometimes to their disadvantage, as there is 
so much varying material heritage to be preserved and presented in the city, itself rife with political 
and ideological conflicts, that remains often sit in limbo, half-accessible to and under-interpreted 
for visitors, both local and international. This embedded presentation of Byzantium can extend to 
museum narratives, even within exhibitions more or less dedicated to Byzantium. Perhaps more 
than they seek to offer visitors insight into “Byzantium, these exhibitions aim to offer visitors a sense 
of ‘Byzantine Istanbul, and the continuity of Istanbul as a multicultural, cosmopolitan urban centre. 
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The Serbian tradition of George Glabas’ work 
Homily to the Holy and Great Paraskeve 


The manuscript tradition of George Glabas work (mid-14" cent.), Homily to the Great and 
Holy Paraskeve, is of particular interest. The Homily is known to us not only from the Greek original 
but also from its Old Slavic translation (which is transmitted by perhaps more than six manuscripts 
in a Serbian variant). The Greek text is preserved in two manuscripts, one of which lies in the library 
of the Great Lavra Monastery on Mount Athos. The antiquity of the oldest Slavic manuscript (cod. 
Decani 88), which dates to с. 1360-1365, that is to say, about the time in which the author of the 
Homily himself lived, as well as the similarity it bears to the manuscript at the Great Lavra -- the 
only one to transmit the complete Greek text of the Homily - permit us to put forward various 
proposals regarding the restoration of the text. This paper represents an initial presentation of the 
forthcoming publication of the text and accompanying commentary. 
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Flush Toilets, Torn Nostrils and Other Byzantine Realia 
Revealed by the Oldest Slavic Translation of the Life of Basil the Younger 


The Life of Basil the Younger (BHG 263, hereafter LBY) was written by a layperson Gregory 
who was his main hero’s disciple. His writing dates back to the middle of the tenth century. The 
events of this huge and extremely interesting story unfold during the first half of the tenth century 
as well as at the Last Judgment and in the subsequent eternity. The author takes the reader to the 
Emperor’s palace and to his own country estate, to the houses of the rich and to the huts of the 
poor, to monastic cells and busy city streets, to tollbooths of demons and to heavenly abodes of 
saints. He brings to the fore dozens of characters with their life stories, he tells about the mutiny of 
Andronikos Dukas and the war with the Rus, the court intrigues of the Macedonian basileis and the 
incursion of the Hungarians. LBY is well known to the scholars, has been widely used for a long 
time, and yet, has а lot more to tell. 


The Greek original of LBY exists in 22 manuscripts, subdivided into many families and 
versions. It has been assumed for a long time that the oldest and the most accurate version is 
represented by the Moscow Synodal manuscript N249 (hereafter M). This theory was originally 
suggested by A.Veselovskii in the nineteenth century, supported by S.Vilinskii, shared later in 
the twentieth century by Ch.Angelidi and L.Ryden, and recently repeated in the Dumbarton 
Oaks publication: The Life of Saint Basil the Younger, ed. D.Sullivan, A.-M.Talbot, S.McGrath, 
Washington 2014 (hereafter M). True, the Moscow version is the longest one, but this does not 
automatically imply that it is indeed the closest to the protograph of LBY. Unfortunately, all the 
extant manuscripts are very late and we should assume that the original text had gone through 
multiple editing which explains a wide discrepancy between the versions. Yet, there is every reason 
to believe that the Moscow version rather than replicating the original Life, augmented it with new, 
sometimes anachronistic details. Meanwhile, there exists a copy, which reflects a much earlier 
redaction than the Moscow one - it is the manuscript N107 (in the previous catalogue 187) from 
the Athos monastery of Dionysiou (hereafter D), written in 1328. The idea of the priority of D was 
expressed for the first time by Tatyana Pentkovskaya (Пентковская Т. В. Житие Василия Нового в 
Древней Руси: проблемы оритнала и перевода // Вестник МГУ. Cep. 9 (филология). 2004; 
Eadem, Древнейший славянский перевод Жития Василия Нового и его греческий оригинал 
// Византийский временник, 63 (88), 2004. С. 114-128). Her work was known to the editors of the 
Washington publication but they nevertheless stick to the traditional view sometimes turning to the 
Paris manuscript published in Acta Sanctorum, whose relations to other copies is yet to be clarified. 


The critical edition of LBY is a tremendous task for the future. For now, T.Pentkovskaya, 
L.Shchegoleva and the present writer are preparing an edition of LBY from D together with 
the parallel text of the oldest Slavic translation represented by the manuscript N 162 of Egorov’s 
collection from the Russian State Library in Moscow (late 15" century, hereafter E). It is to D that 
this translation, made at the end of the eleventh century, is closest. Whereas E is not substantially 
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different from the version known from the Great Menaea (Die Grossen Lesemenaeen des Metropoliten 
Makarij. Uspenskij Spisok. 26.-31. Maerz. Freiburg i.Br., 2001, hereafter УМС), the Greek text of 
D displays great differences from M. When Vilinskii published several versions of the Greek Life 
together with several versions of the Slavic one, the fact that these texts were placed side by side 
under the same cover did not yield much result, because the differences between them were too 
big. Now, as we can compare two very close texts (though written in different languages), there 
appears a possibility to find out how a Slavic bookman worked, as well as how he understood and 
interpreted his prototype. Finally, this could enable us to speculate who he was and where he lived. 


In the present paper I do not deal with all the numerous and highly interesting historical 
details contained in D but absent in M and, therefore, heretofore unknown to scholars. I will dwell 
on this topic elsewhere. Let me cite but one example of how accurate D is as compared to M and 
how the Slavic version can be of additional help. Gregory, the narrator, leaves Constantinople for 
the country estate he works at. There a sequence of breath-taking events is unfolding: Gregory is 
flirted with by the neighbor, a licentious Melitene, who is known to be unfaithful to her husband, 
a farm hand Alexander; her mother is a sorceress of great might, everyone around is afraid of her. 
The narrator experiences high sexual temptation, incited by Melitenes dissolute advances and 
enhanced, no doubt, by her mother’s spells; finally Gregory manages to escape the seduction by 
resorting to the local church of St.George. The disappointed witches send a deadly fever on him. 
He nearly dies because St.Stephen, to whom he had prayed, was on business away from his shrine, 
while Basil the Younger was angry at his disciple because he had stolen a piece of jewellery. The 
whole story reflects the vivid atmosphere, so characteristic of the whole Vita -- but where do these 
dramatic events take place? The only reference given by М sounds like this: ἐν τῷ κάστρῳ τοῦ 
Ῥαιδέστου (M,168). Meanwhile, D is much more precise: ἐν τοῖς μέρεσι τῆς Θράκης πλησίον τοῦ 
προσαγορευομένου Ῥαιδέστου προς ἀνατολὰς τοῦ κάστρου κείμενον ἀπὸ ἕξ σημείων τὰ Μεσαίου 
οὕτω προσαγορευομένου (D, 33-34), and both E and УМС follow the latter reading: «В стране 
западней близ града Родосты Ha восточней стране града того соуща в дале 6 поприщ, 
Мосея нарицающеся» (УМС,6354). In all probability, the village mentioned here is Mesokòmion 
(Μεσοκώμιον), on which A.Kuelzer writes; «Sehr wahrscheinlich in der Umgebung von Tekirdaÿ 
(Raidestos), nicht genau lokalisiert «. (A. Külzer, Ostthrakien (Europe), Tabula Imperii Byzantini, 
vol. XII, Wien 2008, 552). Now we can localize this place with absolute precision: whereas M is, 
once again, laconic: πρὸς τὸν ἐκεῖσε ποταμόν ὀλίγον τῶν οἰκημάτων ἀπέχοντα (M,174), D gives us 
further precious detail: ποταμοῦ διαπορευομένου ἐλαχίστου ὡσει πηχῶν τριάκοντα ἀπέχοντα τῶν 
οἰκημάτων (0,36); this time the Slavic text adds a small correction to the Greek one: «реце мале 
TOY соущи близъ, четыреи лакотъ отстоящи OT храминъ техъ (VMC,655b). The combination of 
this data permits us to identify the location of all the above-mentioned dramatic events as today's 
Tekirdag Merkez (110 km west of Istanbul) where a dry brook is indeed found today. 


The author of the original version of LBY purposefully inserted into his text an array of small, 
precise details of everyday life aimed at inspiring equal trust for his otherworldy visions. However, 
at later stages of editing, the concept gradually changed, and countless mundane details were 
removed, while otherworldliness grew in volume. Such is М. Both D and E+VMC retained a great 
deal from the original version. But in the rare cases when E + VMC diverge from D, which reading 
should be preferred? I think that the Slavic text was translated from a Greek version which is little 
closer to the Urtext than D. For example, in an episode in which a certain woman is characterized as 
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a pious supplicant of the Hodegoi monastery in Constantinople, E+VMC give a succinct phrase «B 
Одигитрию ходящи и Господеви и Богородице слоужащи» (Е,37; VMC,652c), while D is much 
more talkative: ἀεὶ τοῖς ἐν τῇ τιμομένῃ Θεοτόκῳ καὶ Μητρὶ tod Κυρίου ἡμῶν Ὁδηγοῖς ἐξυπηρετοῦσα 
καὶ τῇ λιτανείᾳ αὐτῆς τῇ καθ’ ἑκάστην ἑβδομάδα yivouévn ἐπακολουθοῦσα (D,33v; M,162-164). 
One may suspect that the translator abridged his original but this phrase is also missing in the Greek 
text of the Paris manuscript. Moreover, the weekly processions with the miracle-working icon of 
Hodegentria are mentioned for the first time at the end of the eleventh century. These facts led to the 
publishers of the Washington edition of 2014 to hypothesize (M,165) that the phrase could be not 
part of the Urtext. This hypothesis is perfectly corroborated by the absence of this phrase from the 
Slavic version. This, in its turn, implies that the translation had been made from a text that preceded 
D, and in the case of discrepancy, the preference should be given to the Slavic readings. 


Yet, in the present paper I am interested in the cases when the Greek and the Slavic texts are 
congruent and exactly for this reason the way the foreign reality is rendered helps to grasp the 
perception of this reality by the translator. Surely, there are numerous instances when the latter was 
urged to use words and phrases which inevitably simplify the Byzantine realia for the simple reason 
that such realia were lacking in the Slavic world and language. For example, ἀπρεπῆ τινα πράγματα 
ἐπὶ τοῦ δηµοσίου ἐγίνοντο (D,7; abridged in М) turns into a more vague «неподобным некиимъ 
вещемъ Ha уроцехъ бывающихъ» (E,8; VMC,637b), ταξεώτας ἑκάστου σεκρέτου (D,10; abridged 
in М) into «стрельца коегождо вельможи» (E,10; VMC,638d); εἰδώλων νεκρῶν τῶν ἐν τοῖς 
ἱπποδρομίοις χάριν τινῶν ἐπ’ ἀναμνήσει ἐστηλωμένων (D,138; M,588) becomes «идол мертвых, 
якоже Ha игрищехъ въспоминание личинъ» (E,155; VMC,717d) etc. This does not mean that the 
Slavic bookman does not understand what he is reading about: he does, and this becomes obvious 
when he renders rare termini technici of the Hippodrome, which are conveyed periphrastically. The 
phrase τέσσαρες ἡνίοχοι ἐξερχόμενοι εὐδρομοῦσι τὰς ἑπτὰ ταῦλας εἰσπράττοντες (D,75; lacks in 
M) uses the word ταῦλα in an unusual sense: normally it means ‘part of the race track’ (Constantini 
Porphyrogeniti De caerimoniis, Vol. 2 p.141.7;10; 146. 7; 166.16) but in LBY it seems to imply 
the whole round. The translator grasped it and came up with: «Ha четырехь колесницхъ текоуть 
седмижды подроумие обьходяще» (E,90; VMC,682a). In another instance, each member of the 
regent council sends his personal ‘protection writ’ to Andronikos Dukas: ἀπέστειλαν ἕκαστος τὸ 
φυλακτὸν αὐτοῦ (D,8; lacks in M). Normally, the word φυλακτὸν means ‘amulet, talisman but here a 
secondary and rare meaning is employed - the translator understood it and found a good equivalent: 
“послаша к немоу коиждо ротоу свою» (E,9; VMC,637d). The translator displays subtlety when 
he finds unexpected equivalents to different terms: for example, one of the groups of sinners sent to 
eternal punishment, is defined in the original as εὐτράπελοι (D,90; lacks in М), by the direct meaning 
‘the witty ones;’ they are rendered as «строптивии» (E,105; VMC,690b), ‘the recalcitrant ones, which 
is correct, if we consider the broader context ! 


The translator is at home in Constantinople. In one episode, a possessed woman who has 
previously escaped from the church of St.Anastasia Pharmakolytria, is brought to saint Basil. In 
this church, the hagiographer explains, «προσκαρτεροῦντες ὑπερέται τῶν ἀσθενῶν (M,322; lacks 
in D). This information is augmented in the Slavic version: «слоуги святыя Анастасиа, иже ΤΟΥ 
наряжены бесныхь ради» (E,74; VMC,677c). We know that this very church was the place where 
demented and possessed people were Κερί ( L. Ryden, ‘A Note on Some References to the Church of 
St Anastasia in Constantinople in the Tenth Century, Byzantion, 44 (1974), 198-201), but it is only 
from the Slavic text that we learn of the specially trained psychiatric personnel. 
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Here is a more complicated case. Another character of LBY fell ill while at home, and his 
housemates wanted to take him to the monastery of Andrew the Apostle. This place is described 
differently in different versions of the Greek text. In О we read: ἀπαγάγετε αὐτὸν εἰς τὸ Πασχόντιον 
ἐπὶ τῷ τοῦ ἁγίου Ἀνδρέου τοῦ ἀποστόλου μηχανήματι (D,72). The word μηχάνημα in this context 
is highly obscure and what is Πασχόντιον remains a mystery. And, last but not least, we know 
nothing of any church or monastery of Andrew the Apostle in Constantinople (M, 327). Maybe, 
Πασχόντιον was not a church at all? To resolve this ambiguity, the creators of the late Byzantine 
version added the explication kataywytov to the mention of St.Andrew; they removed the word 
Πασχόντιον, which was as abstruse to them as it is to us; and finally they did away with the whole 
syntagm ἐπὶ τῷ ...μηχανήματι (M,326) which looked incomprehensible to them. The Slavic 
translator also had serious problems with this passage, and he also omitted the word Πασχόντιον 
and turned St.Andrew’s into a church -- but at least he tried to do something with the enigmatic 
locution ἐπὶ τῷ ...μηχανήματι: «доведете ero к цркви стого Андрея апсла да сотворять емоу по 
обычному строению» (E,83; VMC,678c). 


Now, when we made sure that our Slavic bookman can be trusted for finding good equivalents, 
it is time to present several unusual decisions he made. The phrase τὴν piva τµηθείς (D,9; M,96) 
reflects a well-known Byzantine execution when the victim’s nose was cut off J.Remensnyder, M. 
Bigelow, R.Goldwyn, ‘Justinian II and Carmagnola: a Byzantine rhinoplasty?, Plastic and 
Reconstructive Surgery, 1979, 63(1),19-25). Yet, the translator found an unusual way to describe this 
maiming: «и ноздри въспорют емоу» (E,10; VMC,638b), ‘his nostrils will be torn. It is not ruled 
out that this execution could be performed in different forms: a more severe one when the very 
cartilage was cut off, and a more “sparing” one, when only nostrils were torn. We have at least one 
example thereof: Eustathius of Thessaloniki writes about the notorious Hagiochristophorites that 
his nostrils had been excised - τὰς ῥῖνάς τε γὰρ ἀπεσχίσθη (Eustazio di Tessalonica. La espugnazione 
di Tessalonica, ed. S. Kyriakidis. Palermo, 1961, 44). Probably, the translator was aware only of this 
particular kind of maiming. 


And here comes the most striking case of ingenious translation in LBY. Another character had 
been bedeviled, fell ill and lost his bodily strength to the extent καθότι ἂν μὴ ἐβαστάζετο χερσὶν 
ἀνδρείων οὐδὲ τὰ πρὸς τὴν χρείαν τῆς γαστρὸς αὐτοῦ ἐξαναστῆναι ἐδεδύνητο (D,66; abridged in 
M) ‘that he was unable to get up to the call of his stomach unless he was carried on the hands of 
his servants. The sentence is translated thus: «якоже He могоущю емоу ни въ водолажоу изити 
без ношениа» (E,70; VMC670d). The word водолажа is nowhere to be found in other Slavic 
texts. It was analyzed in the dissertation of T.Pentkovskaya, defended under her maiden name 
(Т.В.Михайлычева, Житие Василия Нового в древнейшем славянском переводе. Moscow, 
2001) who interpreted it as a composite, consisting of two roots: вода ‘water’ and лажа which 
could be connected with the verb лазить ‘crawl. Mikhailycheva interprets водолажа as «баня (2)», 
‘bath’ Yet, bath in the proper sense is not a place to which a person would be brought to answer 
the call of his stomach! There is another passage where we come across the same word, this time 
the hagiographer says that in the Inferno pus is streaming from sinners ὡς ἐκ βαλάνου ВорВорос 
ἐπιπορευόμενος (D,120; abridged in М), ‘as sewage dashing down from the bath’ Strictly speaking, 
βάλανος is not ‘bath, βαλανεῖον, but either ‘acorn’ or ‘penis. Since neither can effuse sewage in 
significant quantities, I assume that we deal here with the scribes inaccuracy and the translator saw 
βαλανεῖον in the original. He translated the phrase as «и гнои нечистота их, AKO водолажный 
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гной» (E,136; VMC,707a), ‘and the pus of their impurity is like sewage from the bathroom. So, 
both contexts convincingly show that водолажа is a special technical term. 


Whenever the Slavic bookman comes across the word ‘bath’ (as opposed to bathroom), he 
translates it as «баня», whether as a facility where people wash (E32, VMC,650b), in which case the 
Byzantine author does not hesitate to use the same word as above: τῷ βαλανείῳ λούσασθαι (D,29; 
M,154), or as a building (E, 142; VMC, 710c), in which case the author of LBY uses another word, 
λοετρά (D,126; M,544). When the hagiographer writes that after the saint had relieved a man of 
magic spell the latter exuded smoke καθώσπερ ἀπὸ τῶν κορώνων τοῦ βαλανείου (D,72; lacks in М), 
‘like from the corners (?) of the bathhouse’ - the translator takes liberty with the text: «якоже от 
печнаго окна баннаго дым» (E,84; VMC,679a), ‘like the smoke from the bathhouse window. This 
means that in his mind he saw a real bath; he looked not at the words but at the inner sense; and 
when he understands that the author had in mind a bathroom, not a bath, he uses a special word, 
which does not exist in Greek! 


So, it turns out that the in the tenth century Byzantines had flush toilets inside rich peoples 
houses but did not have a special word for them; the Slavs, on the other hand, coined such a term, 
although it remains unclear where it could be practically used. Both conclusions look rather 
astonishing. True, public baths always had toilets (A. Berger, Das Bad in der byzantinischen Zeit. 
Miinchen 1982, 114), usually between the locker-room and the sweating room (Handbook of 
Engineering Hydrology: Environmental Hydrology, ed. S.Eslamian. Vol.1, 2014, 189-192), but our data 
on the water supply in Constantinople of the mid-Byzantine period are very meager (J.Bogdanovic , 
Water supply in Constantinople, 2008, Εγκυκλοπαίδεια Μείζονος Ελληνισμού, Κωνσταντινούπολη, 
http://www.ehw.gr/l.aspx?id=12507). The underground wastewater system of the imperial capital 
could survive from Constantine’ times, as it did in the early tenth-century Thessalonike (cf. Joannes 
Cameniata, De expugnatione Thessalonicae, 57), but this in itself did not guarantee the existence of 
built-in flush toilets - we know nothing about running-water facilities in the rich private houses 
(A.Karpozilos, Περί Αποπάτων, Βόθρων και Ὑπονόμων, In: Н καθημερινή ζωή στο Βυζάντιο, Ed. 
X.Aggelidi, Athens, 1989, 335-352, esp.351). Thanks to the Slavic version of LBY, now we can be 
pretty sure that they existed. 


How could a Slav become a source of information to this effect? Flush toilets were not 
uncommon in the Roman Empire and in Early Byzantium but for the rest of medieval Europe 
cesspit remained the universal urban solution. I am not in the position to intervene in the long 
dispute over the language of the Slavic translation of LBY, whether it is East- or South-Slavic. What 
I am confident of, neither in Kiev, nor in Preslav nor at the Mount Athos could there function a flush 
toilet. The term Vodolazha must have been invented by the Slavic inhabitants of Constantinople. 
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Неизвестная славяно-русская редакция «Мучения семи отроков 
Эфесских» в Тихонравовском и Рогожском хронографах 


Древнерусский хронограф, сохранившийся в единственном списке рубежа XV-XVI вв. 
и названный в честь Н. С. Тихонравова, в собрании рукописных книг которого он оказался 
(РГБ. НИОР. Φ. 299. № 704), остается до сих пор наиболее загадочным и малоизученным на 
фоне остальных своих знаменитых собратьев. Его состав привлек специальное внимание лишь 
двух ученых: В.М. Истрина [Истрин 1912: 1-30] и О.В. Творогова [Творогов 1975: 60-62, 65-67, 
72-73, 82-85, 91-94], однако обе работы носили характер предварительных исследований. 
Хронографическая (т.е. - без Библейских книг) часть текста рукописи, названная О.В. 
Твороговым Тихонравовским хронографом, охватывала период истории от Иудейской царицы 
Гофолии до Константина Великого, но из-за утраты четырех листов в конце рукописи текст 
обрывается сейчас в начале повествования Жития Константина и Елены. 


В 2013-2014 гг. была предпринята первая попытка издания памятника [Анисимова 
2015: 3-161]. Предварительные исследования подтвердили вывод О.В. Творогова о том, 
что Тихонравовский хронограф (далее - TX) восходит основной своей частью к ранней 
разновидности Троицкого хронографа [Творогов 1975: 65-66]. 


В процессе работы над продолжением издания ТХ в его составе было обнаружено 
«Мучение семи отроков Эфесских» (память 22 октября и 4 августа, первая половина 
памятника — до воскресения отроков при императоре Феодосии, л. 463-464 06., далее - 
MO9), не отмеченное в работах В.М. Истрина и О.В. Творогова. Текст MOI сохранился в 
ТХ не полностью: судя по величине отсутствующего текста и тетрадной сигнатуре, в нем 
утрачены два листа в середине и 0,5 листа в конце. 


Вставка не отразились в других древнерусских хронографах, за исключением одного: 
входящего в состав известного сборника 40-х гг. ХУ в. с Рогожским летописцем (РГБ. НИОР. 
Ф. 247. № 253), названного мною Рогожским хронографом (далее - PX) [Анисимова 2008: 
52-93; 2010: 102-161; 2012: 39-92]. Последний излагает христианскую половину всемирной 
истории, начиная с эпохи правления Константина Великого. Здесь читается продолжение 
«Мучения семи отроков Эфесских» с сюжетом их воскресения при императоре Феодосии 
[Анисимова 2010: 124-133]. Состав РХ, также как и ТХ восходящий к прототипу Троицкого 
хронографа, дает основания полагать, что оба памятника так или иначе представляли когда- 
то одно целое.! Косвенным подтверждением этой гипотезы является, в частности, и способ 
вставки MOO в TX и PX одинаковыми вводными словами: «и оуспоша B пещери, иже сице 
бысть» (ТХ, л. 463) и «оуспоша въ пещер%, спавше лЪтъ 372, иже сице бысть» (PX, л. 139 06.). 


И та и другая половины МОЭ существенно отличаются от известных на сегодняшний 
день списков памятника в Минеи четьи на октябрь. Чтобы оценить этот факт, необходимо 
обратиться к историографии. 
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Согласно исследованию Д.Е. Афиногенова [Афиногенов 2006: 261-283], приблизительно 
в перв. пол. ХП в. болгарские книжники перевели единовременно не дошедший до наших 
дней неполный годовой комплект Студийских дометафрастовских Миней (из 10-ти томов 
— без июня и августа). Этот перевод, по мнению исследователя, отразился в самом раннем 
из сохранившихся в древнерусской книжности комплекте Миней четьих? - Иосифо- 
Волоколамского монастыря (октябрьский том которых: РГБ. Ф. 113. № 591 далее обозначим как 
- ИВ), датируемом посл. четв. ХУ в. Тот же славянский перевод с небольшими редакционными 
изменениями вошел и в состав Великих Миней четьих митрополита Макария (далее - ВМЧ), 
формирование которых было предпринято им еще в Новгороде в 30-х гг. XVI в. 


Сравним версии МОЭ Тихонравовского и Рогожского хронографов и Иосифо- 
Волоколамской минеи.? B TX и ИВ начало MOO выглядит следующим образом (разночтения 
выделены жирным шрифтом, в скобках восстановлены индивидуальные ошибки писцов): 


TX (л. 463-464 об.) 


Егда же царьствова Декии царь, и вниде Bb 
Ефесъ от Кра(фа)ганска града, тогда собрашася 
окрестьная MBcTa и веси 

Ha жреше соуетных боговъ, церкви 

же вЪрных разоришася и свещенници [и] 
хрестьяне прогоними беяше. внегда же оубо 
вниде Декии царь во Ефес, и вознесеся сердце 
его, и нача създати церковь 

идолом посреди града. егда же 

прольяся кровь на жертвоу идольскоую, тогда 
заповеда старешинам градским 

жрети соуетным идоломъ, якоже оскверняхоуся 
телеса их от крови жертвъ, все множество 
собирахоуся or коегождо мЪста Bo храмище 
идольское 

во Ефес%. и дым злых 

покры град, и тма бысть и скваръ жертвъ их, 
иже жряхоу соуетным идолом. и восхожаше ис 
среды града и покрываше стЪны их. 

егда же праздникъ творяше Декіи бесом, и 
повелъ всемоу множествоу сбиратися на 
праздникъ боговъ своих. тогда собрашася от 
коегождо MBCTA множество во 

храмище идольское, соущее въ град%, и жряхоу, 
повиновахоуся соуетным. -:- ВосмердЪ весь 
град от жертвъ, великъ же плач одержаше 
вЪрных. и 

оуничижими бЪахоу ото идолослоуженія, и 
бе(ж)яхоу и покрывахоу ся лица своя от страха 
Декиева, стенание и немощь одръжаша их. и въ 
день третіи повелЪ царь яти хрестьяны. се же 
елины 

[и] июдЂи подвизахоу воины, 

изъ домовъ и вертеповъ 

влачахоу хрестьяны. и одръжахоу 


ИВ (Л. 238 06.-239 06., 241-241 об.) 


Егда въцарися Декіи царь и пріиде въ 

Ефесъ от Кафаргеньскаго града, тогда събрася 
[вся] страна м%ста roro 

требы створити соуетным богомъ, церкви же 
вЪрных разидошяся, свещенници и христіане 
гоними бывахоу. егда же 

вниде Декіи царь въ Ефесъ, възнесеся сердце 
его, начя здати требища коумиромъ посредъ 
града. егда 

вдася весь бъсомъ, 

тогда повел старђћишинам града 

жрети с ним соуетным коумиромъ, како же 
осквернил телеса их въ крові жрътвен%и, и весь 
народ сбираашеся OT всЪхъ 

MECTD въ требища коумирскаа, соущаа въ 
Ефес. дым же требищныи и скваръ покры 
весь градъ, TBM и сквара требъ 

их, яже жряхоу соуетным коумиромъ, 
въсхождааше от среды града и покрывааше 
CTBHDI его. 

творя же праздество Декыи царь бесомъ, повелъ 
всемоу народоу събратися въ праздникъ боговъ 
своих. събра же ся бесчислено множество от 
BCX мЪстъ въ требища коумирьскаа, соущаа 
въ градЪ, и жряхоу соуетным. 

въсмердЪ же ся весь градъ требами, веле же 
cbronanie одержаше върныа и насилованіе, 
будяхоу коумирослоужите-ли, и бъжаща 

и скрышася и закрываахоу лица своя, и 
стенание и въздержане одержаше я от страха 
Декиева. въ трети же день повелЪ царь яти 
хрестіаны. еллине же и жидове прилепляхоу 
ся хрестіаномъ, и извлачааше ис ΧΠΈΒΜΗΡ 

и ис пещеръ. и ряхоутся съ прщеніемъ и 
привожахоу а c прилежаніемъ к народоу 
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к народоу собранныя и 

жряхоу идолом, вкоупе и цареви. и 
оустроишася моукъ, изнемогахоу и отпадахоу 
от [сынов] вЪры, 

хотящи быти живи. 

и приклоняющихся на жертвы идолъ пред 
народом. ΒΈΡΗΈΠ хрестьяне, слышащи сие, 
изнемогахоу и плакахоуся доушь своих. 
обрътъши же ся в (т)о время ΚΡΈΠΠΗ стояхоу 
на камени вЪры, недвижимыи OYM имоущи, и 
прещенія 

моучителства приемьлющи Ha тел®с®х 

своих, и стрълы лоукаваго ражжденыя и 
прочия моукоу терпящи. оле! плоти святых, яже 
истончеваеми от моукъ беяхоу 

и пометаеми бывахоу, яко прах земныи, 
кровъ от стоудовъ их течаше на землю. 

Егда же сечахоут их и на стенах града 
повешахоу телеса святых моученикъ, и 

главы их востыкахоу по древам пред враты 
градными, вранове же и орли и множество ... 
(утрата 2-х листов) 

им о пришествіи моучитлев%, 

еже в полат%, яко взысканіе о нас бысть с 
жителми града, вни(ти) и пожрети богомъ их 
пред царемъ. и якоже слышаше, и 

зъло оубояшеся и молишася богоу, ниць же 
лежащи лици на земли, съ слезами и стенанием 
великим и плачемъ и болъзнью ΚΡΈΠΚΟΙΟ 
предлогахоу доуши свои богови. 

взем же Амьблих, положи пред ними 

мало хлЪба, яже 66 коупил. 

и восташе на прия(ти)е и на возможеніе и на 
побъженіе къ моучителю. ΒΚΟΥΠΈ же им седящи 
посреди вертепа... 


събраномоу и жрущемоу коумиром 

съ царемъ. и 

боаще же ся моукъ, поплъзахоуся и 

падахоу ся от [сынов] вЪры, 

и от ыдоущіа въчныа жизни нет в греч. 
оукланяющеся въ требы коумирскіа пред 
народом. в®рніи же хрестіане, слышаще ce, 
тоуждахоу и стоваахоу доушами 

своими за пристоупающих коумиромъ. 
бывающеи же тверди в вър% в то время, 
стоахоу на камени вЪры, недвижимъ оумъ 
имоуще, не възмнящеся прещеніа моучитель 
пріемьлюще же паче Ha телесЪх своихъ, стрълы 
лоукаваго раждежены и прочаа моукы трьпяще. 
плоти же святых, измоучаемы бывахоу, 

яко же и смети, 

кровь же течааше на землю ис телесеи их. 

и по стБнамъ града висяхоу телеса святых, 
главы же их възнизахоу 

на копеища и поставляхоу пред 

враты града, враны же и несытыи 

и прочая ... 

имъ яко пришелъ есть 

въ град свои Декш, еще яко поискани быша съ 
гражданами 

пред царемъ. и егда си оуслышаша, оубояшеся 
зЪло и помолишася богоу, ници лежаще на 
земли, с плачем и 

стенаніемъ великым и съ болъзнью 

кръпкою да предадять своя доуша богоу. 
въстав же Амблих, положи пред ними хлЪбы, 
яже бЪша коупили. 

и тако въсташа вкоусити и силы пріати на 
бореніе моучителя. вкоупЪ же имъ съдящим 
IIOCpejrb пещеры... 


Аналогичным образом отличается от ИВ и текст MOI в PX.* 


Для обеих версий MOD (хронографической и минейной) свойственны сходные отличия 


от редакции Симеона Метафраста:? 


TX ИВ 
и покрываше CTEHBI их. 
хотящи быти живи 


истончеваеми от моукъ беяхоу 
и пометаеми бывахоу, яко прах 
земныи 


якоже и смети 


ниць же лежащи лици на земли 


и болъзнью ΚΡΈΠΚΟΙΟ 
предлогахоу доуши свои богови 


и Т.Д. 


и покрывааше CT'BHBI его. 
и от ыдоущіа вЪчныа жизни 


измоучаемы бывахоу 


ници лежаще на земли 


и съ болЪзнью ΚΡΈΠΚΟΙΟ да 
предадять своя доуша богоу 


ἐταπεινοῦντο ὑπὸ τῶν βασάνων 
унижаемы от мук 
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PX 


въ тридесятное и 
Tperie лЪто 


помыслы же плотстіи 
прихождахоу въ оумъ Феодосію 
царю 


въ ΜΗΟΒΈ разъмышленіи бывъ. 


не с пріатною доушею 


ваших 


ИВ 


въ тридесятное лъто и Tperiee 


помышленіа плотьскаа 
прозябаахоу въ оумЪ царя 
Феодосіа 


многою печалію мятяшеся 


бе-словеснаго соущества и 
доуша 


ваших 


Греч. 


ἐν τῷ τριακοστῷ ὀγδόῳ 
в тридцать восьмой год 


ἄνευ ... ψυχῆς ζωτικῆς 
без живой души 


λαός µου народ мой 


итд. 


При этом, судя по ряду одинаково читающихся значительных по величине фрагментов, 


в основе хронографического и минейного списков MO3, по-видимому, лежал один 


славянский перевод, например: 


TX 


OT печали, соущия BO сердци их. -:- Те(м) же 
щедрыи человеколюбець богъ, иже всегда 
проразоум%вая делателем винограда, 

и повел им оумръти 


егда же слыша си царь, разъгневася и поусти по 
родителя их. и пришедши 

и сташа пред ним, и вопросі я царь: 

IB соуть отстоупници они, 

отстоупивши от царьства нашего 


РХ 


не оуслышать словесе господня, рекъшаго: 
оуслышать соущіи въ гробех глас сына 
человъческаго и живи боудоуть. и пакы 
глаголеть: мнози от 


тъ же господь възгласивыи Лазаря от 

гроба и даровавъ емоу живот, тъи есть иже 
иманіемь повел%ніа своего подавая и святымъ 
моученикомъ доухъ животенъ. 

и въсташа и сБдоша 


ИВ 


от печали, соущаа въ сердцих ихъ. -:- щедрыи же 
человеколюбець богъ, иже всегда промышляя 
всегда о дЪлателех винограда, и повел имъ 
оумрети 


erga оуслыша се царь, разгнЪвася и поустивъ 
призвати родителя их. пришедше же, сташа 
пред нимъ, и въпроси их царь, глаголя: «TB 
соуть отстоупници они, отстоуплевшіи царьства 
нашего 


ИВ 


не оуслышать словеса господня, рекшаго: 
оуслышать соущіи въ гробЪх глас сына 
человъческаго и живи боудоуть. и пакы 
глаголеть: мнози от 


тъ же глас възгласивыи Лазоря из гроба и 
даровавъ емоу животъ, тъ есть манием повелЪн1я 
своего подавыи святымъ моучеником доухъ 
живота. и въсташа и сБдоша 


Первичные чтения MOO в TX и PX указывают на их независимое от ИВ восхождение к 


архетипу перевода: 


TX ИВ 


OT коегождо M'bcTa 


BO храмище идольское 


злых 


OT BCBXb MBCTb 


Bb требища коумирскаа 


требищный и скваръ 


Греч. 


ἀπὸ ἑκάστου τόπου 
OT каждого места 


εἰς τοὺς ναοὺς τῶν εἴδωλων 
B храмы идолов 


τῶν κακῶν злых 
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град 
тма 
егда 
Декіи 
тогда 


подвизахоу воины 


ИЗЪ ДОМОВЪ 
обр%тъши же ся 


приемьлющи Ha телЪсЪх 


оле! плоти 
от стоудовъ 


о пришествіи моучитлев%, еже в 
полатЂ 


внии(ти) и пожрети 


и Т.Д. 


РХ 

дарова 
обьявишася 
CBATBU 


Bb божахъ церквах 


младенець 
ниже изыдеть плотію 
помыслъ 

въста 

axe бЪахоу 


372 nbra 


и Т.Д. 


весь градъ 
TBM 


прилепляхоуся 


ис XIBBUHB 
бывающеи же 


пріемьлюще же паче Ha телесъх 


плоти же 
ис телесеи 
яко пришелъ есть въ град свои 


Декіи 


ИВ 

подалъ есть 
возникоша 
своеи 


въ церквахъ 


имиже коуповахоу 


ΟΤΤΟΠΈ 
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τοὺς πολλοὺς города 
τὸ σκότος тьма 

ὡς когда 

ὁ Δέκιος Декии 

τότε тогда 


ἐκολλῶντο τοῖς στρατιώταις 
присоединялись к воинам 


τῶν οἰκιῶν из домов 
οἱ δὲ εὐρένθεντες нашедшиеся 


δεχόμενοι δὲ ἐν τῷ σώματι αὐτῶν 
принимающие же Ha тела их 


at δὲ σάρκες Увы же! плоти 

ἐκ τῶν μελῶν из членов 

περὶ τῆς εἰσόδου τοῦ τυράννου ἐν 
τῷ παλατίῳ 


о вступлении тирана во дворец 


εἰσελθεῖν καὶ θῦσαι вниити и 
пожрети 


Греч. 

ἐχαρίσατο подарил 
ἐπεφοίτησαν объявились 
τῇ ayia святой 


ἐν ταῖς τοῦ Θεοῦ ἐκκλησίαις 
в божьих церквях 


Врёфос младенец 

οὔτε ἐξίβη σάρξ и не вышла плоть 
τῶν διανοιῶν размышлений 
ἄναστας восставший 

τῆς οὔσης из бывшего 


τριακόσια ἑβδομήκοντα δύο ἔτη 
372 года 


Примеры ошибочных чтений MOI в TX, PX по сравнению с ИВ еще более 
многочисленны, но мы вынуждены их опустить ввиду ограниченных рамок статьи. 


Некоторые чтения TX, приближенные к греческой кальке, но неточные по смыслу, в ИВ 
выглядят исправленными, например: 


TX ИВ Греч. 


все множество весь народ πάντα τὰ πλήθη 
все множество, весь народ 


первіи старђишины οἱ πρῶτοι первые, знатнейшие 
церковь требища ναοὺς храмы (Acc.) 

по древам на копеища ἐπι ξύλον на копья, палки 
свътла и велика болярска и велможна λαμπρῶν καὶ μεγάλων 


светлых (блистательных) и великих 


с первыми жители съ старъишинами и съ μεταξὺ τῶν πρώτων καὶ τῶν πολιτευομένων 
гражаны среди знатнейших («первых») и 
государственных деятелей 


Первый, второй и пятый примеры последней таблицы присутствуют и в РХ. Таким 
образом, в ТХ и РХ сохранилась, скорее всего, более ранняя разновидность славянского 
перевода MOD, чем отразившаяся в ИВ и BMY. 


В качестве дополнительной аргументации в пользу единства обеих хронографических 
половин памятника в ТХ, РХ говорит и сопоставление их лексики с ИВ, которое выявляет в 
этих двух группах устойчивые синонимические пары, а именно (первое чтение принадлежит 
TX u PX, второе - ИВ): «идолъ» - «коумиръ», «идолослоужебници» - «коумирослоужителе»; 


«плач» — «CBTOBaHie», «вертепъ» («врьтпъ») - «пещера», «жители града», «жители» - 
«гражаны», «гражданы», «в лагалищах», «от влагалища» — «B мЪшцих», «из MIA», 
«первіе» – «старъишины», «множество» - «народ». Нельзя не отметить и некоторые общие 


особенности перевода MOD в TX и PX: древняя атематическая форма «ръхъ» сигматического 
аориста от глагола «речи»/«рещи» системно (без исключений) противопоставляется в них 
относительно новой форме аориста на -och- этого же глагола в ИВ: «рекохъ», a K выражению 
«паде ниць» присоединяется в TX и PX слова «Ha Mu». 


Итак, половины MOO в TX и PX обладают рядом общих особенностей перевода и 
лексики, и, с учетом одинаковых вводных слов, сопровождавших эти вставки, с большой 
вероятностью являлись когда-то частями одного хронографа. Памятник отразился и в 
древнерусской Минее четье, но в какой-то момент его бытования в составе последней 
подвергся существенной правке (а по сути – новому переводу) по греческому оригиналу. 


Вставка «Мучения семи отроков Эфесских» в архетип ТХ и РХ произошла не позднее 
датировки списка последнего (40-е гг. XV в.) и была вызвана, по-видимому, превентивными 
ожиданиями конца света в 1492 г. Вместе с МОЭ вошли в состав ТХ, скорее всего, и другие 
вставки этого хронографа: «Покаяние Киприана» (память 2 октября), рассказ о граде 
Адулии «Христианской топографии» Козьмы Индикоплова и сокращенный вариант Псевдо- 
Климентин (или «Беседы» апостола Петра, память 25 ноября). Все они требуют дальнейших 
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исследований. Что касается происхождения архетипа Тихонравовского и Рогожского 
хронографов, соединившего в себе невероятное количество различных древнейших 
источников, на сегодняшний день можно с уверенностью сказать лишь одно: его автором 
был выдающийся древнерусский книжник. 


Примечания. 


1. Результаты этого исследования будут опубликованы в конце 2016 г. в очередном томе «Летописи и хроники» 
(Москва-С.-Петербург), посвященном памяти О.В. Творогова. 


2. Если не считать «Ветшаных» миней Кирилло-Белозерского монастыря, искусственно собранных из разных 
житийных сборников в 1460-1470-х гг. (Шибаев М.А. «Ветшаные» минеи и реконструкция сборников ХУ в. из 
библиотеки Кирилло-Белозерского монастыря. // ТОДРЛ. С.-Петербург 2014. T. 62. c. 480-496). 


3. Та же редакция МОЭ и в «октябрьском» томе «Ветшаных» миней: РНБ. Собр. Кирилло-Белозерского м-ря. № 
19/1258, а также в 9 списках памятника (в т.ч. - 3-х сербских XIV B.), учтенных Климентиной Ивановой (Иванова Кл. 
Bibliotheca hagiographica Balcano-Slavica. София, 2008. С. 261). 


4. Изд. текста: [Анисимова 2010: 124-133]. 


5. Греческие списки жития, сходные с данным переводом, не сохранились: на отсутствие иниципета МОЭ в ВНС (= 
Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca / ed. Е Halkin. Bruxelles, 1957) любезно указал мне Д.Е. Афиногенов. В связи с этим 
нам придется не совсем корректно использовать для сопоставления с греческим текстом Метафрастовскую версию 
памятника: J.-P. Migne. Patrologiae graeca. Cursus completus. У. 115. Symeon Metaphrastes. Parisiis, 1899. Col. 427-448. 
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The Lexical Selectivity in the Old Bulgarian Translations 
as a Stylistic Marker of the Genre 
(Based on Data from the History of Hymnographic Texts) 


The study discusses the synonymy in the earliest Slavonic translations, when representing 
some of the lexical elements, specific for the hymnography. The information is extracted from early 
copies of the Menaion (the book of offices for immovable feasts). The discussion of this problem, 
underlines a number of oppositions or translations, specific for the early Slavonic hymnography, 
which have not yet been supported by other type of texts. A more general social and cultural context 
is provided, to rationalize the trends, observed in the similar translation decisions, regarding certain 
specific Greek models (e.g. compound words, derivatives with a-privativum etc.). The conclusions 
outline the mechanisms of adapting of the models of the complex Byzantine hymnographic (poetic) 
style in the Slavonic environment. 
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Дамьянов сборник (cod. Vindob. slav. № 24): 
славянские параллели и византийские оригиналы 


Дамьянов сборник - это сербский цветно-триодный торжественник (от Пасхи до 
Воскресенья всех святых) третьей четверти XIV в. (Проловић 1986: 205). Писец называет 
сборник Златоустом (л. 20917). Он называет и свое имя - в послесловии (л. 309r10-13: 
трудомь же потьщаникмь многутрЪъшнааго дамияна монаха. Bb монастыри же г(лаго)лкмыи 
хиландарь.) и в записи Ha π. 309v: помените же и трудившаго се дам1ана, ах(ь). Дамьяну 
приписывается также несколько других рукописей (cp. Цернић 1981: 338, 350-351). Рукопись 
в 1827 г. была куплена у Хиландарского монастыря для Венской придворной библиотеки 
(ныне - Австрийской национальной библиотеки). Сборник содержит 34 текста: один 
апокриф, переведенный с латинского языка, Никодимово евангелие, один оригинальный 
текст Климента Охридского и один оригинальный текст Иоанна экзарха, а также 31 текст 
греческих отцев церкви (два из них были, вероятно, переведены Иоанном экзархом). Речь 
идет о следующих авторах: Амфилохий Иконийский, Василий Селевкийский (?), Григорий 
Антиохийский, Диадох Фотикийский, Пс.-Евсевий Александрийский, Пс.-Епифаний 
Кипрский, Иоанн Златоуст, Кирилл Иерусалимский, Леонтий Иерусалимский, Прокл 
Константинопольский и Севериан Гавальский. В описании славянских рукописей Венской 
библиотеки указаны только авторы, которые упоминаются в самой рукописи, в том числе и 
те, авторство которых определено неправильно, анонимные сочинения не атрибуированы, 
греческие оригиналы вообще не указаны (Birkfellner 1975: 147-150, II/49). 


Самые многочисленные тексты сборника принадлежат Иоанну Златоусту, их всего 18. 
Среди них два текста (№ 8, 28), оригинал которых еще не определен. В общее число входят 
псевдо-златоустовые гомилии (речь идет о номерах 7/CPG 4673, 11/CPG 4612, 13/CPG 4605, 
17/CPG 4653, 18/CPG 4651, 19/CPG 4592, 20/4534, 21/4532 и 27/CPG 4536). В шесть случаях в 
рукописи утверждается, что их автор - Иоанн Златоуст, но в действительности их авторами 
являются Леонтий Иерусалимский (№ 4; Нач.: Бл(а)го врЪме и все доброгласно. и под(о) 
бно н(ы)няшнкму вр%мени), Пс.-Епифаний Кипрский (№ 5; Hay.: Вьставь Bb трети д(ь) 
Hb г(оспод)ь нашь Іс(у)х(ри)с(т)ь), Климент Охридский (№ 6; Нач.: Д(ь)н(ь)сь вьзлюбленїи 
тьмная мЪста у’бходить вл(а)д(ы)ка нашь), Прокл Константинопольский (№ 14; Нач.: Се бо 
присп%хь вамь ΠΠΤΡ повЪдати. IJI Tb Ñ мене подавающа), Амфилохий Иконийский (№ 16; 
Παπ. Якоже свЪтоноснаа луна нощи тьмнок бълещи) и Севериан Гавальский (№ 25; Hay.: 
Всакыи убо д(ь)нь свътьль. сл'ньчнык луче носещи). С другой стороны, один текст Пс.- 
Златоуста приписывается Афанасию Александрийскому (№ 11; Hau.: Вьчера брат(ь)к w 
нароцъ пасхы нъчто г(лаго)лахомь). Другим отцам церкви принадлежит разное число 
гомилий: Амфилохию Иконийскому - 1, Василию Селевкийскому - 1? (№ 30), Григорию 
Антиохийскому - 1, Диадоху Фотикийскому - 1, Пс.-Евсевию Александрийскому - 3, Пс.- 
Епифанию Кипрскому - 2, Кириллу Иерусалимскому - 1, Леонтию Иерусалимскому - 1, 
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Проклу Константинопольскому - 3° (№ 30 может принадлежать и Василию Селевкийскому) и 
Севериану Гавальскому - 1. Самыми поздними авторами являются Григорий Антиохийский 
(конец УГ в.) и Леонтий Иерусалимский (УП в.). Само собой разумеется, что оба автора 
древнеболгарских оригинальных сочинений, Климент Охридский и Иоанн экзарх, жили в 
гораздо более позднее время, в конце IX в. или в начале X в. 


К некоторым текстам Дамьянова сборника имеются параллельные тексты в 
старославянских рукописях, а именно в Сборнике Клоца (1х; № 1; Сошествие Исуса в ад; 
CPG 3768, Hau.: Chto se ἆρηρ6» bezml»vie па zemli) и в Супрасльском сборнике (2х; № 1, № 
8, Hay.: Bp ть д(ь)нь. и се два бъста идуща путемь). Встречаются паралеллельные тексты 
и в древних церковнославянских рукописях: Торжественнике/Златоусте Ф.п.1.46 (1х; № 5), 
Успенском сборнике (5х; № 5, 12, 16, 24, 29), Гомилиарии Михановича (9х; № 1, 2, 6, 8, 15, 16, 
18, 24, 27), Сборнике Германа (5х; № 1, 15, 17, 24, 31). Три гомилии Дамьянова сборника в 
старославянских/церковнославянских сборниках представлены в более древних переводах. 
Это относится к № 14, тексту, принадлежащему Проклу Константинопольскому (CPG 
5832; Hay.: Се бо приспъхь вамь ΠΠΤΡ пов%дати. дл'ть Ñ Mene подавающа), другой перевод 
которого читается в Супрасльском сборнике (текст № 44, лл. 498-508; Нач.: Идж длъгъ вамъ 
отъдатъ. длъгъ 1 мьнЪ даькштоумоу), а также к № 16, гомилии Амфилохия Иконийского 
(CPG 3236; Нач.: Якоже свЪтоноснаа луна нощи тьмнок бълещи и кже по земли. и кже 
по мору плавателємь), представленной в другом переводе в Успенском сборнике (№ 38, 
лл. 25068-254г25; Hau.: Якоже свЪтьлъ M(B)C(A) ΠΡ нощнок обЪлял. иже и по земли и по морю 
пловущиимъ) и к № 34 (Нач.: Понкєже петидесетницу с(ве)т(а)го празд(ь)ника сьврьшисмо), 
тексту на Воскресенье всех святых, который в более древних рукописях (Успенский сборник 
[№ 45, лл. 282г1-287г24; Hay.: Отънклъже чистыи праздьникъ плтьдеслтьныи прихода д(у)ха 
c(BA)Taaro сътворихомы], Гомилиарий Михановича) переведен по-другому. Но существует 
и рукопись, тексты которой полностью совпадают со сборником Дамьяна, - это сербский 
сборник № 299 Библиотеки Румынской академии наук с середины XIV B.: в нем только в двух 
местах отличается порядок текстов. 


В нашем коротком докладе мы попытаемся выявить структуру сборника Дамьяна. Для 
этой цели существует ряд критериев: наличие текстов в других, прежде всего в более древних 
списках, анализ языка и цитаты из Священного писания. Не подлежит сомнению, что в рамках 
короткого доклада могут быть произведены только зондировочные исследования. В идеальном 
случае анализу должно было бы предшествовать критическое издание каждого текста, однако 
это невозможно уже потому, что в моем распоряжении имеется лишь ограниченное число 
параллельных списков. Однако нелишне подчеркнуть, что исследователи древних славянских 
гомилетичных сочинений находятся сейчас в гораздо более выгодной ситуации, чем авторы 
классических исследований последней четверти ХХ B., из которых здесь назову только 
Эмилию Благову, Климентину Иванову и Дитриха Фрейданка. В несколько лучшей ситуации 
был Христиан Ханник, когда писал свою книгу (вышедшую в 1981 г.), поскольку он уже мог 
пользоваться некоторыми пособиями. В настоящее время ммы располагаем несколькими 
новыми изданиями славянских текстов и пособиями, облегчающие отыскание параллельных 
славянских списков и греческих оригиналов. 


Что касается изданий, то их можно раделить на четыре группы: 1; Издание текстов 
сборника Дамьяна; 2. Критическое издание текстов, в которых приводятся разночтения из 
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сборника Дамьяна; 3. Тексты сборника Дамьяна, которые изданы по параллельным спискам; 
4. Тексты сборника Дамьяна, существующие в другом славянском переводе, который 
опубликован. 


ad 1. Из текстов сборника Дамьяна издан один-единственный, а именно Никодимово 
евангелие (№ 3; Стојановић 1885, Vaillant 1968 [только в разночтениях]). 


ad 2. Издания с разночтениями нашей рукописи следующие: Сошествие Исуса в ад (№ 
1; CPG 3768; Vaillant 1958; кроме того, существуют издания отдельных списков: Сборника 
Клоца, Супрасльского сборника, Гомилиария Михановича и Германова сборника); 
пасхальная гомилия Климентта Охридского (№ 6; Ангелов - Куев - Кодов - Иванова 1977: 
318-319); Слово Иоанна Златоуста об учениках из Эмауса (№ 8; Заимов - Капалдо 1983: 403- 
419); пасхальная гомилия Иоанна Златоуста, в переводе презвитера Иоанна (№ 9; CPG 4425; 
Велковска - Иванова 2010). 


ad 3. Издания текстов сборника Дамьяна по параллельным спискам представлены 
хорошо: Слово Пс.-Евсевия Александрийского в Великую субботу (№ 2; CPG 5522 = BHG 
685r; Успенский сборник, ТСЛ № 12, Гомилиарий Михановича); Слово на Воскресение 
Пс.-Евсевия Александрийского (№ 5; CPG 5527 = ВНС 635u; Успенский сборник); 
Слово на Воскресение Григория Антиохийского (№ 12; CPG 7384; Успенский сборник); 
Фомина неделя (№ 15; Гомилиарий Михановича, Германов сборник), Слово Амфилохия 
Иконийского на 4-е воскресенье после Пасхи (№ 16; Гомилиарий Михановича), Слово на 
среду перед Преполовением (№ 17; Германов сборник), Слово на Преполовение (№ 18; 
Гомилиарий Михановича), Слово на 5-е воскресенье после Пасхи (№ 19; ноябрьский том 
Макарьевских Великих Миней), Слово на Вознесение Иоанна экзарха (№ 24; Успенский 
сборник, Германов сборник), Слово на Пятидесятницу (№ 29; Успенский сборник, Златоуст 
Ягича), Слово на Пятидесятницу Прокла Константинопольского (№ 31; Германов сборник), 
Слово на Пятидесятницу Кирилла Иерусалимского (№ 32; 16. Оглашение; мартовский 
том Макарьевских Великих Миней), Воскресенье всех святых (№ 33; ноябрьский том 
Макарьевских Великих Миней). 


ad 4. Текст сборника Дамьяна, другие переводы которого изданы: Слово Прокла 
Константиноипольского на Фому неверующего (№ 14; CPG 5832 = BHG 1839; Супрасльский 
сборник), Слово Амфилохия Иконийского на 4-е воскресение после Пасхи (№ 16; CPG 3236; 
Успенский сборник) и Слово Пс.-Иоанна Златоуста на Воскресенье всех святых (№ 34, CPG 
4365; Успенский сборник, Гомилиарий Михановича). 


В языке Дамьянова сборника встречается относительно мало новых сербозмов (не 
принимаются во внимание более древние явления - такие, как деназализация носовых 
гласных и совпадение гласных /i/ и /y/). На графическом уровне отмечено несколько 
примеров двойного редуцированного в ауслауте в родительном падеже множественного 
числа (например, пеленьь, прор(о)кьь, узьь, Wijbv). В области фонетики наблюдаются редкие 
случаи перехода ятя в /е/ (напр. тело, целоуите, стеканию, cemo). Еще реже примеры перехода 
*уъ и *vo B и (возможно, оутрик [30, 269113] – οἱ χαλκευταί; *votri?), но в рукописи почти 
без исключения пишется глагол 6b30ynumu (стсл. възъпити). Болгарское или македонское 
прояснение редуцированных встречается почти без исключений в склонении слов croky и 
Гибу и в их производных, в других лексемах оно преставлено редко (HO Cp.: бреник, книгочик, 
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послњдокь, тежекь, начьтькь [33, 294r13]). Часто наблюдается среднеболгарский переход 
*-ii B -ei, прежде всего в родительном падеже множественного числа существительных и B 
кратких действительных причастиях прошедшего времени 1-глаголов (напр. людеи, яслеи, 
бл(а)годњянеи; мставлєи, wmoueu, створеи). С другой стороны, примеров для поздне- 
старославянской или среднеболгарской мены юсов почти нет (настоющоую [11, 11117-18], 
сию [14, 147v22; род.ед.ч.]). В морфологии хорошо представлено распространение окончания 
-іе именительного падежа множественного числа Hà јо-основы и на согласные основы (напр. 
июдеик, мужик, винарик), также часто встречается экспансия интерфикса множественного 
числа -OV- в именительном падеже (напр. бъсове, попове) и в других падежах (напр. бъсовомь, 
с(ы)новомь). В творительном падеже множественного числа окончание -ті расширило 
область своего первоначального употребления (напр. грюхми, cb жидовми). Типично 
сербской инновацией следует считать окончание -е в твердой разновидности склонения у 
существительных женского рода, равно как и y прилагательных и местоимений (напр. жены 
me [3, 46v9], страшливе [12, 131v13; им.мн.ч.ж.р.], жене [18, 17515: род.ед.ч.]). Прилагательные 
нередко изменяются по местоименному склонению (неготовњмь, иревюмь, кратиюмь, 
гръшнњхь). У притяжательных местоимений имеются инновационные южнославянские 
формы jegov-, segov-, togov-. Некоторые числительные также склоняются по местоименному 
склонению или по склонению полных прилагательных (напр. десетихь, шестихь). Типичным 
сербским новообразованием является родительный падеж числительного ‘2° (081010; BM. стсл. 
дъвою). У глаголов иногда появляется сербское окончание -MO первого лица множественного 
числа (например, cemmo, дамо, єсмо, npurecmo, пиимо). Но если обратиться к более древним 
параллельным спискам, оказывается, что многие фонетические и морфологические 
инновационные формы были внесены относительно недавно, ср., например: деветимь (24, 
223v2)] Yen. сб. 264625 девлти; podwee (32, 285v22)] ВМЧ/март/1 504c7 риди - γένη. 


Возникает вопрос, когда и где были переведены тексты, у которых нет старославянской 
или древней церковнославянской текстуальной традиции (до XIV в.). Это касается 
следующих текстов: № 4, № 7, № 11, № 13, № 14, № 17, № 19, № 20, № 21, № 23, № 25, № 26, № 
27, № 28, № 34). Для текстов, в которых обнаруживаются болгарские языковые особенности, 
увеличивается вероятность того, что мы имеем дело с переводом, возникшим позже, чем 
памятники старославянского языка, т.е. после XI в. Это касается текстов № 4 (cp. дьтеи 
[4, 69r14]), Ne 7 (cp. велеи [7, 8411, 84r11]), № 11 (cp. настоюшщоую [11, 111v17-18], вещеи [11, 
112v8]), № 14 (cp. сию [14, 147v22; род.ед.]), № 19 (cp. смоковнииу [19, 182v20-21]), № 20 (cp. на 
послњдокь [20, 197r14] - ἐπ᾿ ἐσχάτου), № 27 (cp. 36mpeu [27, 247v5], оукрюилки [27, 247v22]), 
№ 34 (вьводњяхоу [34, 30113], W напастеи [34, 302r15]). 


Дополнительное основание для поздней датировки переведенных текстов - цитаты 
из Евангелия, совпадающие с редакцией/переводом, составленным в послеканонический 
период. Назовем хотя бы следующие два примера: 


1. въсть 24/168r15] = Герм 21518: РГБ, TC/I146, 136.1; РГБ, МДА48, 434v12] Мар оумЪетъ 
(Ио 7.15); Разночтение Дамьянова сборника совпадает с переводом Феофилакта 
Охридского (XII в.) (см. Алексеев 1998:33). 


2. вьпрошоу (28, 258v6)] Map оумольк (Ио 14.16); Разночтение Дамьянова сборника 
совпадает с переводом Феофилакта Охридского (XII в.) (см. Алексеев 1998: 67). 
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Данные языка, распространение текстов, а также отклонения в некоторых цитатах из 
Священного Писания - всё это приводит кзаключению, что часть текстов B сборнике Дамьяна 
не были переведены раньше XII или XIII B., а большая их часть -вероятно, в Болгарии или в 
Македонии. Чтобы удостовериться в правильности этого вывода, следует изучить большее 


число рукописей, чем было возможно до сих пор. 


В итоге проведенных разысканий можно сказать следующее. Сборник Дамьяна 
представляется собой своеобразный вид сборника с гомилиями Цветного цикла (от Пасхи 
до Воскресенья всех святых). Все переведенные гомилии, автор котороых был выявлен — 
лишь два текста являются исключением в этом отношении - были сочинены греческими 
отцами церкви. Не встречаются авторы более нового времени. Можно предположить, что 
архетип нашей рукописи и ее „близнеца“, сербского сборника № 299 Библиотеки Румынской 
академии наук, возник в начале XIV в. или в конце XIII Β.. Переводы 34-х текстов нашего 
сборника возникли частично еще в эпоху старославянских памятников, поскольку они 
встречаются в старославянских списках (Сборник Клоца, Супрасльский сборник) или 
в древних церковнославянских рукописях (Торжественник/Златоуст Ф.п.1.46 из XII B., 
Успенский сборник ХШИХШ sB., Гомилиарий Михановича, Германов сборник). С другой 
стороны, некоторые тексты нашего сборника возникли, скорее всего, позже, вероятно, 
в течение ХП или ХШ в. В пользу такой хронологии говорит позднее распространение в 
рукописях, лингвистические критерии и - в отдельных случаях - цитаты Священного 
Писания вредакции, котораявозникла после старославянского периода (например реадакция 
Феофилакта Охридского). В трех случаях текст в Дамьяновом сборнике представляет 
собой отличающийся от старославянского перевод, который, вероятнее всего, возник в 
более позднее время. Для традиции переводов греческой патристики (так называемой 
Nebeniiberlieferung) наш сборник дает целый ряд текстов, не указанных в справочнике 
Clavis Patrum Graecorum: они заслуживают упоминания в будущем дополнительном томе 


этого издания. 
Перечень текстов сборника Дамьяна 


1. 1r1-20v14, без начала (Пс.-Епифаний Кипрский, CPG 3768; Нач.: Coto se dbnpsp bezmlvie 
na zemli; Клоц Супр Мих Герм) 


2. 20v15-31r8 (Пс.-Евсевий Александрийский, CPG 5522 + CPG 5523 + CPG 5526 = BHG 
635r; Yen, TCJI 12, Мих) 
Bb ТЬЖДЕ Д(Ь)НЪ. слово пр(Ъ)под(о)бнаго м(ть)ца нашего Ювсевия алезаньдрьскаго. 


W сьшьстви [wanna пр(Ъ)д(ь)тече Bb адь. бл(аго)с(ло)ви м(ть)че. 
Нач. : Вьзлюбленїи. добро кс(ть) рещи каково кс(ть) бл(а)говъщеник Іманна пр(Ъ)д(ь) 
т(е)че вь ад%. 

3. 31r9-68v22 (Никодимово евангелие) 


ЧТЕНИЯ HA BbCKP(b)C(E)HMK г(осподь)нк. дъяник с(ве)тык троице. сьтворено 
Кариномь и Ливеушемь. бл(аго)с(ло)ви w(rb)ue : ~ 


Hay.: Bb име с(ве)тык троице, начеть дъяния сп(а)са и г(оспод)а нашего Ic(yca) Х(ри) 
с(т)а. яже WOpbre Өемд(о)сик великыи ц(Ъса)рь Bb Иер(у)с(а)л(и)м%. 
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68v1-72r2 (Леонтий Иерусалимский, CPG 7890; Волок431, МДА48, TC/I146) 


ИЖЕ Bb С(ВЕ)ТЫИХ(Ь) w(rb)ua нашего IwaHHa злат(о)устаго, слово, на пръславнок 
вьскр(ь)сеник г(оспод)а нашего Ic(yca) Х(ри)с(т)а. бл(аго)с(ло)ви w(rb)u(e) 

Нач.: Бл(а)го врЪме и все доброгласно. и под(о)бно н(ы)няшнкму ΒΡΈΜΕΗΜ. и кмьше 
ΒΈΡΥ намь с(ве)топъвцу Д(а)в(ы)ду г(лаго)лющу. 


. 72r3-79r17 (Пс.-Евсевий Александрийский, CPG 5527 = ВНС 6350; PHB/®.p.1.46, Yen, 


Pc645, Деч84) 

Тогожде манна злат(о)устаго слово. Ha пръславнок вьскр(ь)сеник г(оспод)а нашего 
Ic(yca) X(pu)c(r)a. бл(аго)с(ло)ви, м(ть)че : ~ 

Нач.: Вьставь Bb трети д(ь)нь г(оспод)ь нашь Іс(у)х(ри)с(т)ь. жизнь мирови дак, и се 
HEIM Я кустодиє пришьд(ь)ше Kb июдеммь pe. 


. 79118-82122 (Климент Охридский; Mux, Munem, Хлуд55) 


Тогожде IwaHHa злат(о)устаго, слово Ha вьскр(ь)сеник х(ри)с(то)во. бл(аго)с(ло)ви, 
w(rb)u(e) : 

Hay.: Д(ь)н(ь)сь вьзлюбленїи тьмная MBcTa убходить вл(а)д(ы)ка нашь. д(ь)ньс(ь) 
мъдная врат(а) ськрушиль. д(ь)ньс(ь) затворе желъзнык сломиль. 


. 82v1-85v4 (Пс.-Златоуст, CPG 4673; Волок431, МДА48, STL146) 


Тогожде манна злат(о)устаго слов(о). Ha с(ве)ток вьскр(ь)сеник х(ри)с(то)во. бл(аго) 
с(ло)ви, м(ть)че: 
Hay.: Зъло ми н(ы)ня умь дрьжить г(о)с(по)дьскаго вьскр(ь)сения, и дивнаго видъния 


таины. 


. 85v5-92r5 (Оригинал неизвестен; Супр, Mux, Милеш, Гомир, Волок431, МДА48, ТСЛ146) 


Bb тужде нед(Ъ)лю. тогожде Іман’на злат(о)устаго, на вьскр(ь)сеник х(ри)с(то)во. W 
Лукы с(ве)т(а)го еу(аг)г(е)лия. бл(аго)с(ло)ви, w(rb)ue : 

Нач.: Bp ть д(ь)нь. и се два бъста идуща путемь. Bb вьсь сущую далече W Иер(у)с(а)л(и) 
Ma, 3 (= 60) пьприщь. киже име К ммаусь. 


. 92r6-98v15 (Златоуст/Иоанн Экзарх, CPG 4425, РС 59.467-471; CAHY19, Волок432, 


Волок433) 
Нач.: Отидоста же пакы кь себЪ ученика дивеща се. 


10. 98v16-106v22 (Златоуст/Иоанн Экзарх, CPG 4425, PG 59.422-425 + ? [Конец He 
совпадает]; CAHY19, Волок432, Волок433) 


Hay.: Понкже реч(е) убу много имамь г(лаго)лати, нь не можете трьпъти ΜΗ. 


107r1-127v2 (Пс.-Златоуст, CPG 4612; Волок432, Волок433, Волок437) 

С(ве)таго Аөанасия Археп(и)скопа Алезандрьскаго. сказание W празниц пасхы. 
бл(аго)с(ло)ви м(ть)че: 

Нач.: Вьчера брат(ь)к w нароцъ пасхы нъчто г(лаго)лахомь. понкже быс(ть) HBKOA 
распра се назнаменахомь вь име г(оспод)а нашего Іс(у)х(ри)с(т)а. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


127v3-137v22 (Григорий Антиохийский, CPG 7384 [Конец не совпадает]; Yen, Чуд20, 
Волок431, МДА48, Тих50) 

С(ве)таго w(rb)ua нашего Григория нисьскаго, слово. W трид(ь)невнъмь вьскр(ь)сени 
г(осподь)ни. и w Імсиф% аримаееи. и w мироносицахь. бл(аго)с(ло)ви, w(rb)ue : 

Hay.: Похвальнь цр(ь)ковныи cb законь. готовеи ны трид(ь)невнык памети празновати 
сп(а)са нашего Ic(y)x(pu)c(r)a. слышите убу вьзлюблкнаго намь неизреч(е)нную таину. 


138r1-139r11 (Пс.-Златоуст, CPG 4605, PG 59.721-724; F.I.829, Деч85, Pc338, МДА48, 
TC/I404) 

Иже Bb с(ве)т(ы)хь w(rb)ua нашего Іманна архиепископа куньстантина града злат(о) 
устаго. слову учительно : ~ 

Нач.: Ane кто бл(а)гочьстивь и 6(о)голюбивь. да насладит’ се добрааго н(ы)няшняго 
трьжьства. Аще кто ў рабь бл(а)гонравныхь, да вьнидеть радук се вь радос(ть) г(оспод) 
а свокго. 


139г12-148г22 (Прокл Константинопольский, СРС 5832 = ВНС 1839; МДА48, Волок431; 
+ Супр) 

ИЖЕ Bb С(ВЕ)Т(Ы)ХЬ М(ТЬ)ЦА НАШЕГО Iwauna злат(о)устаго. слово. невЪрьствия ради 
Өомы ап(о)с(то)ла. и w уғсезани ребра г(осподь)ня по пасц%. бл(аго)с(ло)ви w(rb)ue : ~ 


Hay.: Ce 60 приспъхь BaMb дл’гь повЪдати. дл’гь W мене подавающа еже бывакть Ha 
ползу, и вась мбогащающа. приходит’ бо пакы показати се Өом%. 


148v1-157r22 (Златоуст, CPG 4425, PG 59.473-478 [Конец не совпадает]; Мих, Рс 645, 
Герм, Гомир, МДА48, TC/I146) 

Bb тужде нед(Ъ)лю новую, слово. Ñ сказания еу(аг)г(е)льскаго. бл(аго)с(ло)ви w(rb)ue : 
Нач.: Өома же динь W обою Ha дес(е)те г(лаго)лкмыи близньць. He бъяше сь ними 
erga приде І(су)сь. г(лаго)лаше же кму ученици видъхомь г(оспод)а. 

1573-16619 (Амфилохий Иконийский, CPG 3236; Мих, Pc645, Тих50, Е1.829, Гомир; + 
Усп) 

НЕД(Ђ)ЛЯ, .Д. (= 4) IWAH(A) АРХІЕП(И)СК(О)ПА кун(ъ)стантина град(а). слово w 
раслаблен$мь. Bb пръполовлкник празд(ь)ника. и еже не судити на лица. бл(аго)с(ло) 
ви w(Tb)ue : ~ 

Hay.: Якоже свЪтоноснаа луна нощи тьмнок бълещи. и кже по земли. и кже по 
мору плавателемь, и путьникумь CBBTb сияющи. не блазн’но шьствик комуж(ь)до 
сьдЪвакт(ь). 


166r10-169v11 (Пс.-Златоуст, CPG 4652, Ио 7.14; Терм, F.1.829, Тих50, МДА48, TC/I146) 
Bb СРЪД(У). Bb IIPBIIO/I(O)B/IICHMIC ПРАЗД(Ь)НИКА. МАННА АРХІЕП(И) 
СКОПА KWH(b)CTAHTMHA ГРАД(А) ЗЛАТ(О)УСТАГО. слово. rga вьзыде И(су)сь 
Bb цр(ь)кьвь бл(аго)с(ло)ви м(ть)ч(е): 

Hay.: Идъжевл(а)д(ы)ка яко источьникь KUBWTY тълесно придеть. многык и различнык 
истачакть каплк чл(о)в(Ъ)колюбия. вьзиде на гору сь ученикы по бл(а)жен%мь вьскр(ь) 


сени. 
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20. 


21 


22. 


29. 


24. 


169v12-176r16 (Пс.-Златоуст, CPG 4651; Мих, Хлуд55, Деч84, Гомир, Tux50, ΕΙ.829) 


Тогожде иже Bb с(ве)т(ы)хь м(ть)ца нашего Iwanna архїеп(ис)копа кун(ь)станьстан’тина 
(!) град(а) злат(о)устаго. слов(о). кгда вьзиде I(cy)cb Bb с(ве)тилище пръполовльшу се 
празд(ь)нику, и w Мел’хиседецЪ : благослови, wTbue : ~ 


Hay.: Шипькь. яблько же. и финизь. и прочїи плод(о)ве дрЪвесни. тълесны грьтань 
мсладчавають. 


176r17-196v21 (Пс.-Златоуст, CPG 4592; Тих50, МДА48, ВМЧ/Ноябрь) 

НЕД(Ђ)ЛЯ, Е. (= 5) Ганна злат(о)устаго слово. Erga исцъли Х(ристо)сь слъпца. W суд%. 
и м м(и)лостыни. бл(аго)слови, w(rb)u(e) : ~ 

Нач.: Многа и различна суть с(ве)тыхь книгь учения. єдина же бл(а)г(о)д(а)ть сияющия 
на BCBXb. и кдинь источникь ‘чения д(у)хь истин’ныи. 

197r1-203r22 (Пс.-Златоуст, CPG 4534; FI.829) 

ИЖЕ Bb С(ВЕ)ТЫИХ(Ь) W(Tb)HA НАШЕГО Иманна злат(о)устаго. арх-еп(и)скопа 
KWH(b)CTaHTMHa град(а). слово. на с(ве)ток вьзнесеник 

Нач.: Свътьль празд(ь)никь Х(ри)с(то)ва смотрения, просвъщакть бу върьныхь ср(ь) 
д(ь)ца, свЪтла же и прЪд(ь)стоещаго празд(ь)ника вещь. почто же свЪтла. Bb пръд(ь) 
лежещ-и г(лаго)ль покажемь. 


. 203v1-209v10 (Пс.-Златоуст, CPG 4532; *Милеш, ΕΙ.829) 


Иже Bb c(Be)TbIXb w(rb)ua нашего. Iwana архиеп(и)скопа кмньстантина град(а) злат(о) 
устаго, слово, в. (= 2) Ha вьзнесеник г(оспод)а нашего Ic(y)x(pu)c(r)a. бл(аго)с(ло)ви, 
w(rb)ue : ~ 

Нач.: Бл(аго)с(ло)вень б(ог)ь. бл(а)го връме д(ь)н(ь)сь всЪмь намь вьзупити прор(о) 
чьскок слово, и вькуп% всЪмь намь вл(а)д(ы)ку ΒΡΕΠΈΤΗ и г(лаго)лати. 


209v11-216r1 (Пс.-Епифаний Кипрский, CPG 3770; Деч147) 


Иже Bb с(ве)тыхь w(rb)ua нашего Епифания архїепископа кипрьскаго. слово, на 
вьзнесеник г(оспод)а нашего Іс(у)х(ри)с(т)а, бл(а)гослови, w(rb)ue : ~ 


Hay.: Бл(аго)с(ло)влкнь б(ог)ь. красота плти вьзложенаа тЪлу глава. украшение же 
празд(ь)никумь, д(ь)ньшныи празд(ь)никь. 


216r2-220v13 (Диадох Фотикийский, СРС 6107; Хил467, Хил473, Деч147, Pun 4/11) 


Диядоха еп(и)скопа фотик:искаго слово. на вьзнесеник г(оспод)а нашего Іс(у)х(ри)с(т) 
а, бл(а)гослови, м(ть)че : ~ 


Hay.: Приведи ми н(ы)ня июдеискык жьр’це. годь бо побъдныхь словесь. принеси CEMO 
цр(ь)к(ь)вниче их(ри)с(то)вь проповъдниче, г(лаго)ли и написуи, твоки крЪпкои истинЪ. 
220v14-225v20 (Иоанн Экзарх; Yen, Мих, Герм, ТСЛ9, ХАЗУ Шс22, МДА48) 

Слово Ha вьзнесеник г(оспод)а б(ог)а сп(а)са нашего Ic(y)x(pu)c(r)a. бл(а)гослови w(rb) 
че: ~ 

Hay.: Веселите ce н(е)б(ес)а и радуи се землю, понеже послъднюю crbHy пръградъ 
раздрушивь I(cy)cp. 
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32. 


226r1-235v22 (Севериан Гавальский, CPG 4211; Е1.829, Деч147, Рил4/7, Рил4/11) 


ИЖЕ Bb С(ВЕ)ТЫХ(Ь) О(ТЬ)ЦА НАШЕГО Ганна злат(о)устаго, арх-еп(и)скопа 
KWH CTaHTMHa град(а). слово Ha с(ве)тую петидесетницу, бл(аго)с(ло)ви м(ть)че : ~ 


Hay.: Всакыи убо д(ь)нь свътьль. сл’ньчнык луче носещи wÓrgaro свъта украшаемыи. 
тако бо вл(а)д(ы)ка украсивь тварь. приведе посръд(%). 


236г1-243у11 (Златоуст, CPG 4425, PG 59.283-286/288 [Конец не совпадает]; Погод1024, 
Погод850) 

Тогожде Iwanna злат(о)устаго слово. W сказания еу(аг)г(е)льска, бл(аго)с(ло)ви, w(rb) 
ч(е): ~ 

Hay.: Bp послъдніїи д(ь)нь великааго празд(ь)ника, зваше I(cy)cb г(лаго)лк, аще кто 
жеждеть да придеть Kb MHB и пикть. 


243v12-252v8 (Пс.-Златоуст, CPG 4536; Мих, Хлуд55, Гомир) 
Тогожде Iwanna злат(о)устаго, слово. W с(ве)тъмь д(у)с%. на, н (= 50) тны д(ь)нь : ~ 


Hau.: Н(е)бо намь д(ь)ньс(ь) быс(ть) земля. не звЪздамь c н(е)б(е)се на землю сьшьд(ь) 
шемь. 


252v9-258v22 (Оригинал неизвестен; Тих50, Pc645, Деч84, МДА48, Волок431) 

Тогожде IwaHHa злат(о)устаго слово. Bb петидесетницу, бл(аго)с(ло)ви. м(ть)че : ~ 
Hay.: Д(у)ховн%ъи бл(а)г(о)д(а)ти с н(е)б(е)се намь просвьтъвши се. д(у)ховно 60 пъник, 
д(у)хов’нымь вьспок с(ве)т(а)го д(у)ха бл(а)г(о)д(а)тию, 

259г1-266у17 (Златоуст, CPG 4343; Yen, ТСЛ9, Златоуст Ягича, Тих50) 

на сьшьствик с(ве)т(а)го д(у)ха слово. бл(аго)с(ло)ви w(rb)u(e) : ~ 


Hay.: Пакы намь W друзи радость. пакы празд(ь)никь свЪтьль. пакы веселик д(у)ховнок, 
чесо же ради толико веселик. понкже с(ве)тыи д(у)хь кь намь сниде, 


26618-27016 (Василий Селевкийский/Прокл Константинопольский, CPG 6665; Тих50, 
Рил4/11, Хил384, МДА48) 


Василия еп(и)ск(о)па исаврїискаго град(а) Селевькик, слово W томьжде : 


Hay.: Честа убу намь Hb успъшна д(у)ши цр(ь)ковная позорища. учения 60 сьдрьжание, 
вь нєже пришьдь прилежеще и г(лаго)люще кзыкы. 


27017-27215 (Прокл Константинопольский, СРС 5815; Герм, Гомир, МДА48) 


С(ве)таго м(ть)ца нашего Прокла, архиеп(и)скопа ц(ъса)риград(а) слово, на 
петидесетныи д(ь)нь, бл(аго)с(ло)ви w(rb)ue : ~ 


Нач.: Д(ь)н(ь)сь брат(ь)е наиде с(ве)т(а)го n(y)xa бл(а)г(о)д(а)ть. начинающи се W д(ь) 
ньшняго д(ь)не. и мбходещек BpbMe даже и до cero д(ь)не. и величакма бывакть. 
272r6-290v17 (CPG 3585, Кирилл Иерусалимский, Оглашение 16; ТСЛ146) 

о c(Be)TEMB д(у)сЪ слово. на петидесетныи д(ь)нь. бл(а)гослови w(rb)ue : ~ 


Hau.: Д(у)ховно и истин’но ΤΡΈ6Ε кс(ть) дарь. да w с(ве)тъмь n(y)c5 побесъдукмь He да 
кже по дос(т)оиньству реч(е)мь, 
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290v18-297r22 (Пс.-Евсевий Александрийский, CPG 5525 = ВНС 635c; BMY/Nov., Чув1, 
Беломор4) 


С(ве)т(а)го w(rb)ua нашего євсевиў. еп(и)скопа град(а) Алезандрик. слово. о c(Be)rBu 
нед(ъ)ли. бл(аго)с(ло)ви, м(ть)че : ~ 

Нач.: По утрьни ΒΡ с(ве)тую нед(Ъ)лю, съдещу бл(а)женному Квсевию еп(и)скопу, 
пришьд(ь) Алезандрь вьпроси бл(а)женаго г(лаго)лк. г(оспод)и мои чесо ради He 
дълаюмь Bb нед(Ъ)лю. 


297v1-308v23 (Златоуст, CPG 4365; + Yen, ТСЛ 9, Мих; = Рил4/11) 


ИЖЕ Bb С(ВЕ)ТЫИХ(Ь) М(ТЬ)ЦА НАШЕГО Ганна злат(о)устаго. архїеп(и)скопа 
KWH CTAHTMHA града. похвала BbCBMb с(ве)тымь. бл(аго)с(ло)ви, м(ть)че < ~ 


Hay.: Понкже петидесетницу с(ве)т(а)го празд(ь)ника сьврьшисмо. паче же и еще He 
мимо идоше седмочисльн‘и д(ь)ник, и пакы присп% намь м(у)ч(е)никумь сьборь. 


Список сокращений 


Беломор - БАН, Беломорское собрание 

ВМЧ - Великие Минеи Четьи 

Волок - РГБ, собрание Иосифо-Волоколамского монастыря 
Герм - Германов сборник 

Гомир - Торжественник из монастыря Гомирье 

Деч - Собрание Дечанского монастыря 

Клоц - Клоцов сборник 

МДА - РГБ, собрание Московской духовной академии 
Милеш - Милешевский торжественник 

Мих - Гомилиарий Михановича 

Погод - РНБ, Собрание Погодина 

Рил - Рыльский монастырь 

Pc - Народная библипотека Сербии 

САНУ - Архив Сербской Академии наук 

Супр - Супрасльская рукопись 

Tux - PHB, собрание Тиханова 

ΤΟ} - РГБ, собрание Троице-Сергиевой лавры 

Усп - Успенский сборник 

ХАЗУ (= HAZU) - Архив Хорватской Академии наук 
Хил - Хиландарский монастырь 

Хлуд - ГИМ, собрание Хлудова 

Чув - РГБ, собрание Чуванова 

Чуд - ГИМ, собрание Чудова монастыря 

ΕΙ.829 - РНБ, Основное собрание 
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Сербский перевод Евергетидского синаксаря в двух синайских рукописях 


Известна связь между Стефаном Неманей и монастырем Богородицы Евергетиды 
в Константинополе. По житиям Немани и Саввы знаем, что отец и сын богато одаривали 
Евергетидский монастырь, и по этому считаются его ктиторами. А. Дмитриевский в 1895 
году обнаружил генетическую связь между Хиландарским и Евергетидским типиконами 
(далее ХТ, ЕТ), что дало начало новым исследованиям. В работе Ягича 1898 года подробно 
представлено отношение между монастырскими типиконами Саввы и ЕТ. 


А. Дмитриевский предположил что, кроме ктиторско-дисциплинарной части ЕТ, 
стараниями Саввы была переведена и вторая, литургическая часть, и что она будет 
непременно обнаружена. Ягич оспорил эту точку зрения, считая, что упоминания синаксаря 
в XT не имеют большого значения, поскольку они механически перенесены из греческого 
подлинника. Он первым высказал мнение, что в Хиландаре использован какой-то из уже 
существующих славянских переводов синаксаря, наиболее вероятно, русский перевод XI- 
ХП веков. Д. Анастасиевич с помощью даты празднования смерти св. Саввы, убедительно 
показал, что в Сербской церкви в ХШ-ХГУ веках следовали Евергетидскому синаксарю (ЕС), 
и что во времена Саввы был переведен весь ЕТ. Мнение Анастасиевича оспорил II. Попович, 
опираясь на изменение взглядов А. Дмитриевского (1905). К точке зрения Анастасиевича 
вернулся Дж. Сп. Радоичич (1951), обративший внимание на сведения о сербском требнике 
с синаксарем по уставу св. Богородицы Евергетидской в описании „старой“ синайской 
коллекции рукописей под номером 16. По его мнению это значимое свидельство, что во 
время св. Саввы был преведен и ЕС. 


Позднее этот вопрос был оставлен в стороне, так как упомянутая синайская рукописи 
была недоступна сербским исследователям, а иных доказательств, подкрепляющих такие 
предположения, не обнаруживалось. Так, Д. Богданович констатировал, что ЕС не был 
переведен. Укрепился взгляд Ягича, что сербская братия монастыря Хиландара в первые годы 
после основания обители использовала в богослужебной практике древнерусский синаксарь. 
Примечательно, что в греческом перечне 1142 года русских богослужебных книг в Ксилургу 
указаны некие „четыре синаксаря“. Под „синаксарями“ подразумевались богослужебные 
уставы или их части, и поэтому возможно, что речь идет о списке древнерусского 
перевода Типикона патриарха Алексия Студита, в названии которого также появляется 
слово „синаксарь“ (Пентковский 2001). Но поскольку „синаксарем“ именуется несколько 
разных литургических понятий, то поэтому здесь (так же как в отношении всего вопроса 
существования целостного ЕС в сербской редакции) следует быть осторожным. Феодосий 
Хиландарец определенно говорит о том, что сербская община на Святой Горе пользовалась 
тем типиконом, какой соблюдался в Ватопеде: ABH прикоднть сє прёподовнын єть ΒΑΤΟΠΕΛΑ Eb 
скон монастырь, глаголемын AHAAHAAPh ... CHEBKOYTIABLIA же  господн EfATCTEO, H по COBBITA} слоужБоу 
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н ΠΈΤΙΑ оүстлкь ΟΥΖΑΚΟΗΗΒΙΙΙΔ, такоже GTR ΒΑΤΌΠΕΛΑ na&Hkocra. На Святой Горе того времени был 
распространен особый святогорско-студитский типикон (Пентковский 2001). JI. Миркович 
предполагал, что св. Савва получил от русских из Ватопеда славянский синаксарь, каким 
они пользовались в этом греческом монастыре. 


Сообщение Доментиана о введении Саввой святогорских правил на родине, по мнению 
Р. Груича, должно быть понято в дисциплинарном смысле. Посредством новообразованной 
архимандритии Студеница, Савва мог в Сербии расширять и евергетидские и святогорские 
дисциплинарные и богослужебные традиции, в сочетании, которое он полагал наиболее 
соответствующим (степень приспособления хорошо видна при сопоставлении Студеницкого 
и Хиландарского типиконов). У Доментиана имеется также сообщение о той же склонности 
к эклектизму в более поздней реформаторской деятельности Саввы, когда он обратился к 
вселенским и иерусалимским традициям, „беря от обеих лучшее". 


Конечно, привлекательна возможность, что ЕТ был полностью преведен для 
сербских потребностей: сначала пролог 1199/1200, а затем и синаксарь, после переработки 
пролога для монастыря Хиландарь (1200/1201), до ухода Саввы в Сербию. Исходя из того, 
что Савва после своего возвращения на родину, не располагал больше (согласно ранее 
высказанному нами мнению) греческим прологом, можно считать, что у него не было и 
синаксаря, ипоэтомусовокупнаягипотетическая работанадэтой книгой должнабытьсвязана 
с святогорским периодом его деятельности. Но греческий источник, по практическим 
причинам, возможно, не представлял единого книжного целого. В определенный момент, 
сербское духовенство во главе с монахом Саввой повернулось к константинопольскому как 
„вселенскому“ патриарху, и в свете этого выбор целостного типикона самого почитаемого 
константинопольского монастыря получил бы новое оправдание, а вероятно, и новую 
динамику. Следовательно, над синаксарем можно было работать до отъезда Саввы на 
Святую Гору в 1217 году. Наиболее вероятным кажется, что Савва мог унести такой типикон 
в Никею B TOM же году вселенскому патриарху, для ознакомления и для того, чтобы оправдать 
стремления и церковно-литургическую зрелость своей общины. 


Сегодня имеются два синайских литургических сборника с сербославянским 
преводом „Евергетидского синаксаря“, из старой и новой коллекций рукописей, Sin. slav. 
2 (XIV век) и Sin. slav. 14/N (XIII век), обе недостаточно известны. Первую рукопись можем 
изучать посредством микрофильмов, сделанных в американской миссии в монастыре Св. 
Екатарины в 1950 году, а касательно другой имеется только солидное описание в каталоге И. 
Тарнанидиса 1988 года. 


Старший литургический сборник с Синая датируется первыми десятилетиями XIII века. 
Из этого следовала бы его прямая связь со св. Саввой. Савва посетил Синай на своем втором 
путешествии в Святую землю, в течение Великого поста в 1235 году. На основе факсимиле 
двух страниц из Sin. slav. 14/3, объявленных в каталоге И. Тарнанидиса, мы провели новую 
датировку, принимая во внимание несколько надежных параметров: а) изобразительная 
форма заглавия и инициалов в духе эпохи Милутина (имеются очевидные сходства с двумя 
грамотами из сокровищницы Хиландара - списком хрисовула Владислава монастырю Св. 
Богородицы Ha Бистрице, которую мы датируем 80-ми и 90-ми годами XIII века, а также 


список хрисовула Милутина монастырю Хиландару в свитке, который А. А. Турилов датирует 
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второй четвертью XIV века); 6) палеографический анализ рукописи; в) орфографический 
анализ (переходный фазис от ранней к зрелой рашкой орфографии в окончательной стадии, 
соответствующей последним десятилетиям XIII века). Сборник поэтому (пере)писан после 
смерти Саввы (1236). Это исключает возможность, что он является второй частью некогда 
единой книги с сербославянским переводом ЕТ (первой частью был бы ХТ или СТ). 


Младший сборник переписал известный писец Равула. Книга принадлежит старой 
коллекции монастыря Св. Екатарины (Sin. slav. 2). К целому был присоединен и фрагмент, 
обнаруженный в 1975 году (Sin. slav. 32/N), который И. Тарнанидис филигранологически 
датировал периодом 1360-1370 гг. Л. Цернич атрибутировала Равуле несколько рукописей: 
Евангелие из Парижа, Апостол-Евангелие из Дублина и Сборник из монастыря Св. 
Екатарины. Рукопись из Дублина некогда была сшита с Октоихом, пока была в Белграде 
(до 1915 г.). Октоих недавно на Гарварде узнал С. Ю. Темчин. Книги, над которыми работал 
Равула сохраняют заметную старину. Гарвардский октоих имеет архаичную структуру текста 
и тропари Канона покаянного шестого гласа Климента Охридского, также как некоторые 
другие сербославянские списки, прежде всего Милутинов октоих конца XIII - начала XIV 
века (Убипарип 2013), в отношении которого М. Йовчева установила, что особым образом 
отражает применение ЕТ в сербской литургической практике. 


M. Йовчева пришла к выводу, что король Милутин подарил Октоих монастырю Св. 
Архангела в Иерусалиме (основанном в 1312/1313 r.), и что книга позже была перемещена в 
Лавру Св. Саввы Освященного. По ее мнению, Октоих возник как компиляция архаичних 
источников, к которым можно было обратиться в монастыре Св. Екатарины. Возможно, 
что книга была писана на Синае на заказ Милутина, но недоумение может вызывать 
возникновение родственного Гарвардского охтоиха в Сириничах 1353. године. Проблему 
можно релятивизировать реальной возможностью циркуляции сербских книг между 
центральной Сербией и Синаем. С другой стороны, факт, что в сербской среде достаточно 
долго задержались богослужебные книги, опиравшиеся на Евергетидский богослужебный 
образец. В житии св. Саввы Доментиана упоминается изображение Богородицы 
Евергетиды в монастыре Св. Екатерины, что говорит о возможном существовании культа 
Богородицы Евергетиды в синайском монастыре (а именно, Савва, входя „в монастырь 
Пречистой Богородицы, поклонился святой церкви и той самой Благодетельнице и святому 
месту где купина, горевшая в огне, не сгорела“.) 


Если мы сравним текст списка Равулы с тем, который частично доступен в старшем 
сборнике, то увидим принципиальное совпадение между ними. Все хронологические 
формулы о продолжительности месяцев и деление дней на дневные и ночные часы, которые 
читаем в каталоге, в основе совпадают с формуламы в сборнике Равулы, но эти формулы 
в типиконах в общем близки. Наблюдается маленькое несовпадение в рамках февраля, а 
самое заметное отличие имеется в заглавиях: (ннлксар(ь) C(b) к(ого)мь ΠΟΤΗΗΔΙΕΙΑΝ ΠΡΧΕ(ΕΕΡΤΜΙΕ 
к (огородн)це. ккегетьскык Sin. slav. 14/N / Ch E(0)M(0)Mb. TOYHHAGME. CHHAKCAPh = BhceMmoy годншоу - 
по оүс(т)лвоү «(ΚΕ)ΤΗΙΕ (огородн)це BEpreT(b)cKH Sin. slav. 2; уп. ΣΥΝΑΞΑΡΙΟΝ σὺν Θεῷ. ἤτοι Τυπικὸν 
ἐκκλησιαστικῆς ἀκολουθίας τῆς εὐαγοῦς μονῆς τῆς ὑπεραγίας Θεοτόκου ΤΗΣ EYEPTETIAOX. 


У нас не хватает материала, чтобы сделать вывод о TOM, что здесь речь идет о различных 
переводах. Можно считать, что Sin. slav. 2 не был списан прямо с Sin. slav. 14/N. Это может 
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значить, что на Синае (?) существовала некая традиция переписывания этого текста, HO 
также потребность в его умножении. Главное определение Богородицы в основновном один 
и тот же, „(Је)вергетска“, што соответствует греческому корреляту. Даже можно сказать, 
что в заглавии младшего сборника представлен старший образец, до редукции, с которым 
совпадает особая форма, образованная посредством аферезиса (с потерей начальной группы 
je-), свойственная народному языку. Речь идет или об особенности устной традиции, или об 
остатке более глубокой старины в книжном языке. 


И. Тарнанидис в своем описании сообщил о тропаре 4-го гласа преподобному Кириллу. 
Tor же тропарь имеется и в младшем синайском сборнике (@т[ь] пелень прилежно итд.). Не все 
слова тождественны, но все-таки речь идет об одном и том же текстологическом варианте. 


Хотя в настоящий момент у нас нет возможности непосредственно сопоставить эти 
два сборника, можем приблизительно сравнить их объем. В качестве достоверного образца 
будем использовать фотографию открытой книги в каталоге И. Тарнанидиса. Сравнение 
плотности и объема текста в месяцесловной части обоих синайских сборников приводит 
нас к выводу, что у младшей рукописи в два раза более длинный текст, чем у старшей. Самое 
вероятное, что в сборниках представлен один и тот же сербославянски перевод ЕС, с тем, что 
в Sin. slav. 2 сохранен его более широкий вариант (в настоящий момент трудно сказать идет 
ли речь о раннем сокращении перевода в Sin. slav. 14/N или о его более поздном расширении 
в Sin. slav. 2, под влиянием других источников). 


Список EC, сделанный Равулой, значительно отличается от известного греческого 
Афинского списка, н. 788. Такому греческому тексту более близко извлечение из 
Хиландарского минея н. 608, который послужил Т. Суботин-Голубович иллюстрацией 
обстоятельств в сербской церкви на рубеже XIII-XIV вв. (1998). Согласно ожиданиям, в 
сборнике Равулы, под 29 декабря нет храмовой славы материнского константинопольского 
монастыря, но только память святых младенцев. 


На примере праздников в декабре, можно показать месяцесловные различия между 
сербославянским и греческим текстами Типикона, установленные посредством сравнения 
Синайского кодекса, н. 2 и Афинской рукописи, н. 788. Особенное внимание мы уделили 
замечаниям архиепископа Сергия в Полном месяцеслове Востока, но и Типикону патриарха 
Алексия Студита и Иерусалимскому типикону архиепископа Никодима. Выяснилось, что 
наш список отражает какую-то особенную, местную традицию ЕТ, возникшую путем 
переработки. Большинство отклонений идет в пользу принципиального совпадения с 
Иерусалимском типиконом. В младшем сборнике встречаются и следы святогорского 
влияния на различных уровнях. В ранее интегрированном тексте месяцеслова отмечена 
память св. Петра Афонского (12 июня) и св. отца Афанасия Афонского (5 июля). Особое 
значение имеют старшие славянские и актуальные сербские праздники, включенные в сам 
текст: Кирилл Философ (14 февраля); священномученик Климент [Римский] (25 ноября), на 
том же месте отмечен и в греческом ЕТ; святой Ахиллий [Ларисский] (15 мая); преподобный 
Савва, первый архиепископ сербский (14 января); святой Симеон Сербский (13 февраля); 
позднее Равула добавил святого Арсения [Сербского] (28 октября). Введение памяти 
Арсения может быть релевантным для установления нижней границы возникновения или 
редактирования непосредственного источника кодекса Равулы. Первая память Арсения под 
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той же датой имеется в праксапостоле иеромонаха Гервасия 1312/1316 (Рочкоманович 2008). 
Существует и несколько старшая память, но в марте, в евангелии Бунила (С. ]елесиевич). 
Возможно, что непосредственный источник Sin. slav. 2 был сформирован в первые 
десятилетия ХГУ века, когда, только что, начали включать в сербские месяцесловы [в рамках 
месяца октября] память архиепископа Арсения I, наследника Саввы на архиерейском троне. 


Заметно, что атрибут Богородицы остается непереведенным, в отличие от 
монастырских типиконах Саввы. В обоих типиконах существуют доказательства того, что 
в справочном переводе пролога ЕТ выбран славянский эквивалент греческого атрибута 
Εὐεργέτις. Это могло бы быть важным признаком того, что сохраненный перевод синаксаря 
не соответствует ни времени (рубеж XII-XIII BB.), ни переводческой мастерской, в которой 
возникла сербская версия Евергетидского пролога. 


На примере состояния в житиях, составленных Доментианом и Феодосием, 
представителями различных эпох, можно понять общую траекторию отношения к этому 
характерному атрибуту в сербской литературе у ауторов, работа которых проходила в 
греческо-славянской среде. Для Доментиана, как старшего писателя (был активен в 1250/1260 
годы) характерно использование названия ΚΛΔΓΟΛΑΤΕΛΝΗΗΙΙΑ/ΕΛΑΓΟΛΕΤΕΛΕΗΗΙΑ. Первая форма 
представлена в списках ХТ второй половины ХТУ века, а вторая форма - в старейшем списке 
ХТ и СТ (Савич 2013), что значит, что он является первоначальным. В Житии св. Саввы 
Доментиана два раза, B экспликации и в дополнении, появляется форма ккерьготнсл, с 
элементарной адаптацией грецизма. У Феодосия, несколько десятилетий позже (1280/1290 
годы), Богородица регулярно ккерьгетнца, и только один раз в экспликации KAATOAKTEARHHLJA. 


Какому из этих состояний более близок атрибут, засвидетельствованный в обеих 
синайских литургических книгах ((к)керьгетькын))? Он принадлежит младшему слою, 
оппонирующему картине, представлененой в ХТ и СТ, атакже Доментиану. Из-за сохранения 
грецизма, это, принципиально, соответствует состоянию, подтвержденном в сочинении 
Феодосия. Во времена Феодосия мы видим уже стабилизированный грецизм, прошедший 
дополнительную, словообразовательную адаптацию, получив суффикс -uua: кверьгетица. В 
случае литургических сборников речь идет о прямой трансформации греческого основания 
в славянскую атрибутивную форму, но все-таки вероятно на основе книжного отношения, 
поскольку заимствование произошло через номинальную форму Εὐεργέτι-ς, и не через 
родительный падеж (Εὐεργέτιδ-ος): квегеть-скь. Типологически здесь речь может идти о 
переходном фазисе между корпусами Доментиана и Феодосия. В морфологическом смысле, 
время Доментиана ближе, но в отношении принципиального определения за грецизм вместо 
славянизма, на уровне совокупной частотности обоих вариантов, приближается ко времени 
Феодосия. Приблизительно можно говорить о последнем десятилетии правления Уроша и 
начале правления Драгутина. 


Обе рукописи, и по времени переписывания и стариной формы своих составов 
принадлежатквременам послеСаввы. Старшаярукописьпереписанав последниедесятилетия 
ХШ века. О младшей рукописи известно, на основе надежных выводов И. Тарнанидиса, 
сообщенных относительно отдельного фрагмента, что возникла во второй половине XIV 
века. Особенно важен тот факт, что младшую рукопись переписал известный писец Равула, 
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переписывавший кодексы архаичного состава. Между ними выделяется Гарвардский 
октоих, близок октоиху Милутина, в котором особым образом проявляется применение ЕТ. 
Интерес к этому типикону достаточно долго поддерживался между сербскими монахамы 
(на Синае). Ставится вопрос, можно ли это отнести к какому-то особому, местному культу. В 
Житии св. Саввы Доментиана упоминается существование иконы Богородицы Евергетиды 
В „монастыре Пречистой Богородицы“ на Синае. 


Отношение обоих литургических сборников к греческому ЕС достаточно свободно. 
Между ними нет простой эквивалентности, но их тексты прошли переработку. Дж. Сп. 
Радоичич сделал правильный вывод „что синаксарь не составил бы 400 печатных страниц 
как греческий подлинник из типикона“ и что „синайская рукопись“ по физическим 
причинам „не может охватывать много текста“. Радоичич увидел, что „он должен иметь 
характер обычних синаксарей-месяцесловов, какие встречаются в рукописях“ и что речь 
идет о „сокращенном тексте ЕС“. 


В основе обоих рукописных текста мог бы лежать один и тот же перевод, возникший, 
наиболее вероятно, в поздние 1270 годы. Поскольку младший сборник имеет в два раза 
больший объем, он или сохраняет первоначальный, более длинный текст, или является 
результатом более поздних переработок и дополнений. Его непосредственный источник 
был сформирован в првые десятилетия XIV века. В нем можно заметить элементы других 
богослужебных традиций, отличных от евергетидской. 
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Византийская патристика в полемике 
начального периода раскола Русской Церкви 


Церковный раскол, как самое значительное религиозное движение в отечественной 
истории, вызвалк жизни острейшиедискуссии по целомурядубогословскихилитургических 
вопросов. Их обсуждение не было возможным без привлечения отеческих авторитета 
и писаний Восточной Церкви. Наследие византийской церковной письменности давало 
подчас решающие аргументы в жесткой полемике. Имена и труды Дионисия Ареопагита, 
Иоанна Златоуста, Иоанна Дамаскина и других представителей святоотеческого наследия 
с первых моментов полемики вокруг церковного раскола постоянно использовались всеми 
сторонами, которые прямо обращались к ним в своих текстах за утверждением «истины». 
Именно в эту эпоху начинает регулярно переводиться и издаваться в виде сборников 
и монографичных изданий корпус византийской патристики на значительной части 
территории Slavia Orthodoxa. 


Инициированный патриархом Никоном сборник «Скрижаль» должен был стать своего 
рода компендиумом сведений о церковной практике Восточной Церкви (греческой), а также 
источником исправления разных церковных «нестроений». В составе этого сборника были 
опубликованы, втомчисле, толкования Афанасия Александрийского, защитника православия 
в период борьбы с арианами (ТУ B.), на евангельские притчи, а также некоторые избранные 
места из Евангелия и Ветхого Завета - важная часть весьма неполно сохранившегося 
экзегетического наследия этого Отца Церкви. Толкования Афанасия Великого посвящены 
основам христианского вероучения, которые ему приходилось защищать от врагов - о 
единосущии Спасителя, вочеловечении Христа как залоге спасения смертного человека, 
ипостасях Троицы. Кроме того, в «Скрижаль» были включены «Вопросо-ответы к Антиоху» 
псевдо-Афанасия (древнейший список известен в Изборнике 1076 г.) - хорошо известный 
и популярный памятник византийской литературы (VI-VII вв.), освещающий разные 
вопросы в «божественном писании» («о множайших и нужных вопросах в божественных 
писаниих недоумеваемых»), которые должны быть ведомы всем христианам (о единстве 
Троицы, чинах ангельских, причинах разделения христианства ересями, признаках 
пришествия Антихриста и др). В источниках эпохи «Скрижаль» известна под названием 
«Книги церковные: Литургия Иоанна Златоустаго, и о Седми тайнах церковных в толку и 
Афанасия Александрийскаго ответы о всяких вещеи, и о божестве и о крестном знамении». 
Так, в последнем покаянном свитке Никита Суздалец признавал свою вину и сообщал 
[Материалы 1875: 391]: «книгу Скрижаль годствует похвалами почитати, понеже собою 
многия нам тайны, и недоведомыя вещи яко открывает и ум очищает, аз же <...> великаго 
по богословии Афанасия Александрийскаго, Василия Великаго, и прочих, приведенная в 
ней в достоверное свидетельство, ересию называх». Таким образом, с первых же эпизодов 
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полемики вокруг раскола постулировался великий авторитет византийских церковных 
писателей, словно бы санкционирующих правоту той или иной стороны дискуссий. 


На долгое время и сразу же с началом раскола особую актуальность приобрели имена 
одного из крупнейших представителей Антиохийского богословия Феодорита, епископа 
Кирского (1457), и свт. Мелетия Антиохийского (1381). После распространения указа Никона 
о поклонах в четыредесятницу и изменении перстосложения в феврале 1653 г. Иван Неронов 
в послании царю писал о недопустимости принятия троеперстия, ссылаясь на известное 
сказание о патриархе Мелетии Антиохийском, а также писания Феодорита. Эти тексты были 
основными авторитетными источниками для защитников двуперстия. Они оспариваются 
в разных частях сборника «Скрижаль». Наиболее пространный текст на эту тему - «Слово 
отвещательное» патриарха Никона. В нем подчеркивается, что восточные патриархи своим 
соборнымавторитетом указали нанеистинность «Феодоритовых писаний», неутвержденных 
«повелением коего царя или патриарха» [Труды 2004: 93]. Никон предлагает богословское 
«мудрование», объясняющее неприемлемость толкования Феодорита о двуперстии, к тому 
времени вошедших в русскую книжность. Неоспоримым аргументом в «Слове» против 
каноничности писаний Феодорита выглядит ссылка на Деяния третьего Вселенского собора 
о прегрешениях Феодорита в связи сего выступлениями против Кирилла Александрийского. 
Наконец, решение спора о правильном понимании сказания о перстосложении Мелетия 
Антиохийского, которое трактовалось «раскольниками» и их противниками по-разному, 
произошло, согласно «Слову», в день памяти свт. Мелетия налитургии в Чудовом монастыре, 
благодаря проповеди Макарий Антиохийский о троеперстии патриарха Мелетия. 


В единственной рукописи (кон. XVII B.), в которую входят списки полемических 
текстов, связанных со спорами латинствующих и грекофилов, находится текст неизвестного 
авторства, рассказывающий одну из типичных историй «исцеления» от «раскольнических» 
заблуждений. Текст озаглавлен «О том же крестном знамении четырех братов Плещеевых» 
(ГИМ. Синод. 346. Л. 1695-1698). Можно предположить, что имеются в виду именно те 
Плещеевы, которые являлись духовными чадами Неронова. Перестав покоряться Церкви в 
вопросе о троеперстном сложении, братья перешли на двуперстие, готовясь даже принять 
смерть. В качестве главного их авторитета в данном вопросе названы писания Феодорита 
Кирского. Пространное опровержение этих сочинений Феодорита построено на изложении 
его неприглядной роли в истории ранней Церкви, что лишь коротко затрагивалось в разных 
антистарообрядческих текстах второй половины ХУП в., но никогда не излагалось столь 
подробно. Братья Плещеевы образумились после того, как прочитали проложный текст о 
благословении Мелетия Антиохийского. Кроме roro, братья от своего имени сообщают o TOM, 
что они были на службе, возглавлявшейся Макарием Антиохийским в Чудовом монастыре 
вместе с патриархом Никоном. В еще одном рукописном прении (нач. 1670-х гг. НИОР РГБ. 
Ф. 310. № 1366) представлен спор обобщенного «капитона» и его противника из патриаршей 
Церкви. По мере развития диалога с православным, «раскольник» излагает основные свои 
воззрения, которые последовательно опровергаются оппонентом. Крестное знамение он 
наносил «по блаженному Феодориту», т.е. двумя перстами. В этом произведении приведены 
аргументы против авторитета блаженного Феодорита в вопросе о перстосложении. 


Опровержение писаний Феодорита опирается на его отрицательную роль в церковной 
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истории. Противник «капитона» замечает, что если даже это и Феодорит Кирский, то «о TOM 
убо известно помним, яко списание его все пятым Собором проклято суть» (л. 114). 


Патриарх Никон указывал на недопустимость использования авторитета Феодорита 
(подчеркивая неопределенность того, идет ли речь о конкретном, известном Феодорите: 
«аще есть писавый сие предание»), вспоминая роль Феодорита в церковной истории: «яко 
же Несторию помагая, внегда на Кирилла Александрийскаго клевеща писа, на третием 
Соборе иже во Ефесе» [Труды 2004: 94]. Согласно Дионисию Греку, символика остается 
лишь символикой, ибо «не в перстах имеем исповедание веры, но в сердцы и в уме нашем» 
[Kanmepee 1912: XXVII]. Предание о патриархе Мелетии, которое по словам старообрядцев 
оставил Феодорит Кирский, Дионисий называет подложным. Как и Дионисий, а еще ранее 
патриарх Никон, Симеон Полоцкий полагал, что во всей Восточной Церкви налагают 
знамение тремя перстами, равно как и на Руси - «не прелстившиеся некоего Феодорита 
писанием» [Жезл 1753: ч. 1. ст. 21]. В печатном «Изъявлении» из Псалтырей конца ХУП в. 
низвергается авторитет свидетельства Мелетия Антиохийского, который в действительности 
никакого «предания» по данному вопросу «никогдаже кому предавша». Имело место 
лишь то, что во время спора с арианами о вере он, исчерпав все средства, «показа им три 
персты знамения, потом же два совокупль и един пригнув, и изыде огонь яко молния» (M., 
1684, л. 16 об.). Сочинения Феодорита Кирского на рассматриваемую тему «славенским 
диалектом» автору «Изъявления» неизвестны. Если бы они имелись, то не следовало бы им 
доверять, «понеже в них клевет бяше на поборника веры Кирилла Александрийскаго <...> 
и на правую нашу веру злочестивому Несторию помогающая» (л. 20 об.). На толкования о 
крестном знамении в «дониконовских» Псалтирях (1650 г. и др.) ссылались, в частности, 
дьякон Федор и протопоп Аввакум («Тако научиша нас персты слагати святии отцы: 
Мелетий, архиепископ Антиохийский, и Феодорит Блаженный <...> во многих книгах: во 
Псалтырях <...>») [Барсков 1912:225]. Здесь предлагаются несколько главных источников по 
рассматриваемому вопросу. Во-первых, «блаженный Феодорит», глаголющий о трех перстах 
«равно вкупе»: великий и два последних «по образу троическому» (л. 9 об.). Также в тексте 
кратко говорится и о патриархе Мелетии Антиохийском. В 21-й статье черновой первой части 
«Жезла» (НИОР РГБ. Ф. 173.1 № 68.) Симеон писал изначально: «Феодоритовых писаний не 
вемы и свидетельства о них никакова имать» (л. 151 об). Вероятно, краткое опровержение 
авторитетности «Феодоритовых» писаний было признано малоубедительным, т.к. 
незнание этих «писаний» автором «Жезла» не отменяло для «раскольников» их реального 
существования. В издании, в результате, появилась иная, более подходящая формулировка: 
«Блаженного Феодорита писания вемы яко многа суть, но в них сие не обретается, еже двема 
последнима персты знаменоватися». 


В «прении» Арсения Суханова еще до начала полемики о перстосложении был прояснен 
вопрос о Феодорите: «Что может быти, яко той же переведе ся не в разуме добре истинно, что 
хотел быти святый Феодорит <...> понеже не глаголет святый Феодорит: да соединим перст 
наш великий первый со двема последнема, но толико: три персты - истинна Святая Троица» 
(URL: http://krotov.info/acts/17/2/1650suhanov.htm (дата обращения: 03.04.16)). Речь шла только 
об общей идее троичности. Согласно «официальной» церковной позиции, сам Максим Грек 
должен был по поручению митрополита Даниила переводить с греческого писания Феодорита 
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Кирского, однако обнаружил в них еретические идеи. Для убедительности был напечатан в 
выдержках текст послания митрополита к Максиму Греку и ответ последнего: «Таков превод 


будет претыкание и соблазн неким православным» (Увет 1682: 255 об.). 


Еще один полемический вопрос это толкование Никифора Каллиста Ксанфопула (XIV 
в.) на Херувимскую песнь (Скрижаль, гл. 107), согласно которому Спаситель воплотился в 
материнской утробе совершенным, а не «безобразны и безорганным», подобно смертному 
человеку. Так, иерей Лазарь заметил, что «[никониане] глаголют 60, яко в зачатии Сын 
Божий совершенною плотию обретеся, и яко не назидашеся плоть Его помалу во чреве 
Девиче, но купно совершися» [Материалы 1878: 248]. Симеон Полоцкий доказывает, что 
«составление воплощения Господня бысть не по общему естеству, ибо явися совершенное 
с плотию отроча, не вообразися воображенми, ими же бывают проча отрочата, и растут 
помалу» [Жезл 1753: 22]. Симеон призвал авторитет Иоанна Дамаскина, исповедовавшего, 
что Сын Божий «слепи себе из честнейших Ея [Богородицы] кровей плоть одушевленну, не 
помалу прилогами совершаему образу, но во едино совершившюся». Дьякон Федор, отрицая 
Симеона Полоцкого, отвечал словами Иоанна Златоуста: «яко по Благовещении день от дни 
надымашеся чрево Девиче, еже есть сущего в Ней Бога Слова плоть назидашеся помалу и 
в сорок седмиц совершися» [Материалы 1881: 76]. Подробно высказывался против такого 
толкования поп Лазарь. Как и Симеон Полоцкий, он воспользовался словами Иоанна 
Дамаскина, но показал иное их понимание: «и паки святый Дамаскин глаголет: Наг во 
входе, не одеяния риз, но плоти; рабий же зрак приемлет в ложеснех Девы, от чистых Ея 
кровей якоже прочии человецы в 40 дней совершенно воображение, или вид приемлют» 
[Материалы 1878: 249]. Протопоп Аввакум, подобно Симеону Полоцкому и попу Лазарю, 
опирался Ha толкования Иоанна Дамаскина: «в членах, еже есть в составех, Христос в зачатии 
совершен обретеся, а плоть Ero пресвятая по обычаю исполняшеся». По существу выражая 
те же самые взгляды, что и Симеон Полоцкий, Никита Суздалец писал, что «и преподобный 
отец наш Иоанн Дамаскин и прочие богословцы во октайном украшении свидетельствуют: 
Рождество твое, Богородице, еже паче естества, удивляет ангелы, ужасает же человеки 
<...>» [Материалы 1878: 39]. 


Одним из принципиальных вопросов полемики стало время пресуществления Святых 
Даров. Соловецкие «сидельцы» обращали внимание царя на то, что сторонники патриарха 
Никона «во свидетельство о сем не предложили ни единаго от апостол или святых» 
[Чумичева 2009: 317]. Для составителей челобитной «Николаево злое предание» (Николая 
Кавасилы), на которое в значительной мере опирался в «Жезле» Симеон Полоцкий, He 
имело авторитета. По толкованию Кавасилы, «аще же нецыи суть, входящу священнику со 
Дары, на землю падающии и аки тело и кровь Христову преносимые Дары почитающии и 
молящии, входом Преждеосвященных даров прелщены суть» [Материалы 1895: 100]. Т.е. 
Кавасила говорит о допустимости поклонов на Великом входе Телу и Крови только во время 
Преждеосвященной литургии. В «Поморских ответах» был привлечен новый аргумент 
для оправдания поклонения Дарам на Великом входе. Авторы обратились к толкованию 
Симеона Солунского. Они подчеркивали, что обвинения в «идолослужении» в случае 
поклонения божественным Дарам и воздания им чести, как «возложенным» Богу через 


молитвы, пусть и несовершенным, неуместны, поскольку они, «якоже принесенные чрез 
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божественные молитвы, якоже местообразные сущим тела и KpoBe». Прибегая к авторитету 
Симеона Солунского, они писали, что «аще священным иконам честь и поклонение 
воздати долженствует множае, паче самым даром местообразным сущым» (М., 1911. С. 
360). Таким образом, молчаливо признавая заблуждения некоторых «расколоучителей», 
авторы «Ответов», тем не менее, нашли выход из положения. Авторитет византийских 
Отцов Церкви был привлечен и в другой важнейшей дискуссии - о времени наступления 
Царства Христова в связи со спорами о редакциях греческого Символа веры. Так, подробно 
рассуждает о времени царства Христова протопоп Аввакум, опираясь главным образом на 
слова апостола Павла о Христе («егда предаст царство Богу и Отцу, егда испразднит всяко 
началство и всяку власть и силу, подобает бо Ему царствовати дондеже положит вся враги 
под нози Его») и их толкование Иоанном Златоустом: «две бо царствие Христове толкуем, 
едино по созданию, а другое по присвоению, не пресекается 60 Его царство, царствует 60 
Христос верными и неверными» [Материалы 1879: 248]. Этим подтверждался тот факт, что 
Царство Его уже пришло. В связи с данным вопросом можно упомянуть и другой эпизод — 
спор о верности перевода фразы о пришествии Христа в книге Иоанна Дамаскина «Небеса», 
изданной Епифанием Славинецким в своем сборнике переводов византийской патристики. 
Епифаний обосновывал слово «пришествовати», а не «пришедша», соответствием 
греческому подлиннику, где стоит «глагол неопределенный». Его оппоненты полагали, что 
тем самым отрицается ныне наступившее уже Царство Христово [Увет 1682: 100]. 


Менее заметная, но весьма интересная тема, также потребовавшая обращения к 
святоотеческому наследию, это вопрос о «видимом образе» Божием. Среди «раскольников», 
после ознакомления с текстом «Скрижали», распространилось представление о том, будто 
имя Господа ассоциируется с «тьмой» (в действительности речь шла о божественной 
непостижимости, однако Никита Суздалец и некоторые другие «раскольники» в своих 
писаниях восприняли толкование «Скрижали» как хулу на Бога; Паисий Лигарид в своем 
трактате также осветил этот вопрос. Лигарид подчеркивает, что «Дионисий Ареопагит, а 
не Никон тако нарицает Бога необъемлемаго» [Материалы 1895: 21]). Лигарид на основе 
толкований Дионисия описывает «тьму божественную», приводит примеры из Писания 
(Пс. 103: «бездна, яко риза, одеяние Его»; Пс. 96: «облак и примрак окрест Его»). Он пишет, 
что «Бог бо, неприступный свет приемлюще, тако тмою окружитися глаголется, якоже мало 
познаваемое незнанием обводится», «за излишество сияния своего... свет притупляет». Эта 
тема имела предысторию в виде известного, но детально не исследованного спора Ивана 
Бегичева и Семена Стрешнева. Бегичев, опираясь в основном на Дионисия Ареопагита и 
Никиту Ираклийского, отрицал возможность непосредственного явления Первообраза, 
единственным возможным за всю историю «отражением» которого стало явление Спасителя. 
Бог «неприступен», в этом смысле вокруг Него - тьма. 


Раскол, начавшись каквнутренний церковный конфликт, далее расширялся и обращался 
против иерархии, светских властей, самого царя, нарушающего догматы веры. Патриарх 
Никон изначально стремился не допустить опасных, с его точки зрения, «искажений» веры 
и «новин». В этих условиях особую необходимость в полемике приобретало обращение 
к корпусу церковной письменности Восточной Церкви как неисчерпаемому и трудно 
оспариваемому источнику, приобретшему особо острую актуальность для церковной жизни 
рассмотренного времени. 
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Греческая историография после иконоклазмы 
и распространение християнства 


Темой доклада является несохранившаяся в византийской традиции хронологическая 
компиляция, известная как славянская версия Хроники Георгия Синкелла. Славянский 
перевод текста восходит к началу Х в. и связан с периодом правления болгарското царя 
Симеона. Основой компиляции послужило обширное извлечение из недошедшей до 
нас в цельном виде Хронографии Юлия Африкана (ок.160-ок.240), которое передает 
христианскую историю мира со дня Сотворения по Воскресение Иисуса Христа. К этому 
эксцерпту был добавлен рассказ о последующей истории христианского мира, взятый 
из кодекса, содержащего вторую часть Хроника Синкелла (t после 810 г) и Хронику ero 
продолжителя Феофана Исповедника (ок. 760—817/818). Этот дополнительный кусочек, 
который занимает около трети всего повествования, содержит конец Хроники Синкелла 
до начала царствования Диоклетиана и начало Хроники Феофана до 20-го года правления 
Константина Великого и основания Константинополя. Доклад останавливается на проблеме 
о месте и времени создания самой компиляции и редакторских приемах, использованных 
греческими книжниками для стыковки двух (по существутрех) разныхчастей повествования. 
Специальное внимание уделяется идеологической направленности компиляции, которая по 
всей вероятности возникла в начале [Х в. после ссылки и смерти самого Феофана в 817/818 т. 
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Introduction 


The research on the historical geography of the Byzantine Empire has always been an integral 
part of Byzantine Studies. With the foundation of the project Tabula Imperii Byzantini (TIB) of the 
Austrian Academy of Sciences in 1966, Vienna has evolved into a renowned center in the respective 
field of study. From its very beginning, the TIB has put its main focus of research on the Eastern 
Mediterranean, especially on the Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor, thus linking two continents by 
the sea, which today turns out to be even more relevant in a unifying Europe as well as from the 
viewpoint of the history of the Euro-Mediterranean. 


The TIB’s foremost aim is to create a historical atlas of the Byzantine Empire, to trace Late 
Antique and Byzantine people in their environment through time and to foster greater awareness 
for the need to conserve and protect the cultural heritage of the Eastern Mediterranean. 


The essential part of each volume of the main series of the TIB comprises a catalogue 
(gazetteer) of the Byzantine names of towns, settlements, fortresses, churches, monasteries, fields, 
mountains, rivers and lakes in alphabetical order, which is extracted from a wide variety of sources. 
The information is presented in headwords (i.e. lemmata). Building on this research, a map on the 
scale of 1: 800,000 is produced which contains the headwords and other information of historical 
relevance. Whereas the structure of the volumes of the ΤΙΒ has remained nearly unchanged since 
the 1970s, new scholarly methods and technical innovations have been introduced in the last twenty 
years [e.g. the Central Place Theory (CP Th), Global Positioning System (GPS), digital photography, 
Historic Landscape Characterization, Geographic Information System (GIS)]. The interdisciplinary 
project TIB stands in a symbiotic relationship to various international, renowned projects in France, 
Turkey, the USA and in several countries of South-East Europe. 


The round table aims at exploring and discussing new thoughts and ideas within the disciplines 
of Historical Geography, Archaeology, Environmental Studies, Digital Humanities (GIS; HGIS), 
Paleobotany, and Paleozoology of the Mediterranean World, and their influence on existing 
methodologies as well as their consequences on current projects. The value of in-depth surveys on 
settlement patterns, the possible contribution of the above mentioned disciplines on shaping the 
respective field of study and new ways of outreach to the interested public should be examined likewise. 
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Mapping the French Surveys of Bithynia Online 


Since the 1980s, two French research programs have been dedicated to the Byzantine region of 
Bithynia (Turkey), which extends from the southern shore of the Marmara Sea to Mount Olympus 
(Uludag), and from the lake of Apollonias to the the river Sangarios. 


The first program was initiated by Jacques Lefort at the Ecole pratique des hautes études 
(Paris) between 1987 and 1994. The French Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the National Centre 
for Scientific Research (CNRS) funded the field surveys, with the support of the French Institute 
of Anatolian Studies in Istanbul (IFEA). The results were published in an interdisciplinary volume 
gathering 19 studies, with the title La Bithynie au Moyen Age (2003). It documents abundant 
archaeological material found on the sites (architectural blocks, ceramics, inscriptions), and contains 
paleo-geographic, topographic and economic studies up to the Ottoman times. As a result of this 
outstanding body of work, nearly 1,000 photographs, video recordings, and studies on written 
sources (e.g. travellers’ books) have been archived in Paris, all of which could not all be included in 
a single printed volume. The goal of the book was to study the evolution of the Bithynian landscape 
and society, not to record all medieval remains in Bithynia. Only the sites that had been actually 
surveyed feature on the final map. A lot of information gathered during the preparatory work was 
thus left unused for the time being, as La Bithynie au Moyen Age was not meant to be a volume of 
the Tabula Imperii Byzantini. 


A second programme supervised by Marie-France Auzépy (Université Paris VIII) began in 
2004, was funded by the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs between 2005 and 2008, and ended 
with a study of the inventory of the museum of Bursa (2009), since the working permits were 
not renewed by the Turkish authorities. The surveys intended to set up an inventory of preserved 
medieval monuments in Bithynia around Mount Olympus, focusing on monasteries in particular. 
The results were published each year in Anatolia Antiqua, the journal of the French Institute of 
Anatolian Studies in Istanbul, and are now available online. Abundant reports were compiled and 
sent to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Since 2012, they have been available on the scientific platform 
Hal-SHS. The team regularly presented its work at the annual meetings of archaeologists working in 
Turkey (Araştırma Sonuçları Toplantısı). But again, with almost 500 written pages and thousands 
of photographs taken on site, the survey is still not fully available since the documentary material 
that was discovered was too abounding to be fully published in print and, beside, went far beyond 
the subject of Byzantine monasteries themselves. 


The rapid advances in digital mapping have now reshuffled the cards. This technology can help 
us to present our field observations online, in a scientific, collaborative and sustainable way. Our 
paper will describe the challenge of an online publication of the French surveys in Bithynia, as it will 
outline the important issue of such a process for the preservation of the Turkish heritage. 
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The Space Construction in Medieval Serbia 
in the Times of Saint Sava and Stefan the First-Crowned 


Focused primary on the reflection why medieval Serbia didn't have one space that could be 
nominated capital, this research combine two methodologically different approaches: philological 
and architectonical. The fact the residences ofthe Serbian sovereigns were not treated often as a topic, 
is caused mostly because of the lack of conserved architecture remains and of written sources so 
as insufficient archaeological investigations. Basing our reflections on results of previous historical 
studies of the topic and archaeological researches, we would like to reexamine the question from a 
different point of view. 


Modeling of urban character in Balkan and East Slavic middle age goes hand in hand with 
christianization. The most important cases are those of Preslav, Tárnovo and Kiev that recall the 
traditional Constantinople model. We know that the seat of the Serbian states during the XII 
century was transferred from the Adriatic coast to the hinterland. The founder of the royal dynasty 
of Nemanides, Stefan had several residences, distributed in Toplica, later Ras and Kotor at the end of 
1185. His son, Stefan Nemanjić was crowned in the church of Ascension of Christ (Zi¢a monastery) 
becoming the First Crowned, but he did not build a capital. 


The spatial model of the Byzantine world, with the exclusion of Constantinople, center of civil 
and ecclesiastical power, was build on a wide network of monasteries and in the medieval Serbia 
really was dominant the network of monasteries connected in a more wide space of Byzantine 
Commonwealth with the monastic centers of Mount Athos and Palestine. 


Consequently, the space construction was realized around monasteries offering a different 
point of view on the idea ofa capital city. At that time dominated by the Byzantine crisis, determined 
by the Fourth Crusade, while Jerusalem was still contended between Crusaders and Arabs, the 
kingship could be seen as an earthly form of power administration, while the christian world, 
especially the monasteries, was waiting for the eschatological judgment. 
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Fifty years of Tabula Imperii Byzantini: Retrospect and Current Status 


The idea of a research project dedicated to the historical geography of Byzantium was first 
presented by Herbert Hunger at the 13" International Congress of Byzantine Studies in Oxford 
in September 1966. Two months later, on November 23" 1966, the Austrian Academy of Sciences 
established officially a research institution for this issue, the Commission of the Tabula Imperii 
Byzantini (TIB). Its aim was the creation of an atlas of the Byzantine Empire from the 4" century up 
to the Ottoman conquest. The provinces of the Empire (according to the late antique classification 
mentioned by the geographer Hierocles) should be depicted on a map on the scale of 1:800,000. 
Furthermore, extensive companion volumes should enumerate the respective toponyms of the 
single landscapes. But in contrast to the related research project Tabula Imperii Romani (TIR) it 
was intended from the early beginning to enrich these manuals furthermore with introductory 
chapters, providing detailed information on geography and climate, on history, church history and 
monastic movements, on economics and networks of communication of the different provinces. 
The first volume of Tabula Imperii Byzantini was dedicated to “Hellas and Thessalia’, it appeared in 
1976. Up to now, twelve volumes have been published, seven of them dealing with landscapes in 
Asia Minor and in Northern Syria, the remaining five dealing with different parts of the Balkans and 
of the Aegean Sea. Six more volumes are in a different stage of preparation, “Macedonia, Southern 
part” and "Bithynia and Hellespontus" should be published within the next two years. Beyond, 
various books, published in the series Veröffentlichungnen der Kommission für die Tabula Imperii 
Byzantini and, since 2006, Veröffentlichungen zur Byzanzforschung, offer information on special 
aspects of historical geography or simply present conference proceedings. In the first decades the 
working method consisted mainly in the analysis of four source categories. 1. Written sources, 2. 
Archaeological sources and material evidence, 3. Toponyms, and 4. The evaluation of geo-physical 
and natural conditions of the former landscapes. But since the 1980s, new methods have been 
added: nowadays among others, also settlement theories and methods of digital humanities were 
applied, scientific studies on paleozoology or paleo botany were incorporated into the TIB-volumes. 


The efforts for continuous improvement led recently to awards: last year the Tabula Imperii 
Byzantini was included into the exquisite scheme of Long-term-Projects at the Austrian Academy 
of Sciences, and in the same year the project was honoured by getting a membership of the Union 
Académique Internationale in Brussels. 
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The Tabula Imperii Byzantini: ... Chances in a Digital Age 


Since the 213 International Congress of Byzantine Studies in London in 2006 the worldwide 
scholarly community of Byzantinists has become witness to the most interesting and fascinating 
developments in the field of Digital Humanities. The question, which arises in the wake of the 213 
century is, how and in which way Byzantine Studies should react with regard to new technologies. 


This paper will discuss the contribution of computer based applications, such as Historical 
Geographic Information System (HGIS), WebGIS, Neogeography, visualisations and digital 
elevation models etc. to the scholarly work of the Tabula Imperii Byzantini (TIB) in particular and 
to the field of Historical Geography in general. Moreover, relevant thoughts to the topic will be 
exemplified by results deriving from the projects TIB as well as “Digitising Patterns of Power (DPP) 
- Peripherical Mountains in the Medieval World” (PI Mihailo St. Popovié; http://dpp.oeaw.ac.at/) at 
the Austrian Academy of Sciences. 


Of special importance will be the issue, if both - the “classical” Historical Geography and 
Digital Humanities - can be combined into a useful and visionary symbiosis for our discipline 
in the near and farther future or if the risk is pending that technology could substitute scholarly 
thinking and critical methodology. 
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From Villages to Towns. 
Historical-Geography of the Western Territory of Constantinople 
during the Late Antiquity and Early Byzantine Periods 


The foundation of Constantinople as new capital of the Roman Empire had an immense 
demographic, economic and military impact upon the province of Europa which was now turning 
into one of the most densely populated areas of the Late Roman period. Many settlements located 
on the Via Egnatia and the Via Militaris developed rapidly in the 4" century from road stations into 
significant settlements, and were declared cities. From backwaters during the imperial period, these 
settlements grew into important regional centres in the hinterland of the new capital. The increase 
of warfare and military campaigns in Late Antiquity strengthened their importance in the defensive 
network of the empire, but it also brought invaders and unrest to their gates. 
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Digitizing the Historical Landscape of the Central Balkans 


Digitizing various data on Late Roman and Early Mediaeval sites and finds is certainly a task 
to be dealt with by the Institute of Archaeology, Belgrade. The development of an integral database 
and Geographic Information System for the Central Balkan areas is rather a challenge, as there is 
no up-to date archaeological map of Serbia available. With such a strategic document missing, as 
like as an integral register for cultural-historical monuments in Serbia, any attempt at studying 
different historical, cultural, and geographic phenomena is by far more complicated, as well as the 
protection of historical heritage, endangered by large infrastructure works and growing settlement 
and industrial areas. 


One should underscore that the idea for creating an integral archaeological map was born as 
early as after the Institute of Archaeology was founded in Belgrade in 1947. The first catalogue of 
the sites was prepared by Milutin and Draga Garaÿanin in their 1951 book ‘Archaeological sites in 
Serbia, which brought together what was known at that time. In the early nineteen-fifties, systematic 
data acquisition and field surveys were conducted by the Institute of Archaeology in order to publish 
a series ‘Archaeological monuments and sites in Serbia, the territory of which was divided into nine 
geographic units for that purpose. Regrettably, only two volumes were published as the result of 
this well-conceived project, dealing with the monuments and sites from Western (Vol. 1, 1953) and 
Central Serbia (Vol. 2. 1956). 


In 1990, the new project aiming to produce the archaeological map of Serbia was launched by 
the Serbian Academy of Sciences and Arts, which entrusted the Institute of Archaeology to perform 
these tasks. However, due to a lack of finances and a small number of the researchers devoted to this 
goal, the project was abandoned in 2002. 


Leaving aside the uncompleted capital projects, the past decades saw some very successful 
survey projects throughout Serbia, conducted by the heritage protection institutions, museums, 
and research institutes. We should mention the published corpuses providing the insights into the 
archaeological heritage of some municipalities and counties. For example, particularly detailed are 
the publications, first of all by Marko Ῥορονίέ and his associates, dealing with the territories of 
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the Novi Pazar, Sjenica and Tutin municipalities in Southwest Serbia. The bulk of the papers and 
books presenting the results of this well-performed project comes from the last two decades of 
the twentieth century. On the other hand, the area of the nearby mountain Golija is still largely 
unknown. More recently, one should mention the efforts by Stanko Trifunovié and his team in the 
Banat region in Vojvodina. The results of detailed surveys of the Novi Кпейеуас municipality were 
published as a monograph in 2012. 


Taking into account all the good and bad examples, the future digital database and Geographic 
Information System should focus on clearly defined geographic units producing already processed 
and systematized data, and on certain topics. As a pilot project the database is being created for the 
Leskovac Basin. This territory saw numerous survey campaigns by the Institute of Archaeology, 
the National Museum Leskovac and the Cultural Heritage Protection Institute from Nis. The 
archaeological data was first systematized while preparing the ‘History of Leskovac and its 
Surroundings, and published in 1988 in the monograph ‘Archaeological Monuments and Sites in 
the Leskovac Area by Slavenka Ercegovié-Pavlovié and Dusanka Kostié. In 2009 Prehistoric sites 
and finds were brought together in the book ‘Leskovac - Cultural Stratigraphy of Prehistoric Sites in 
the Leskovac Region’ by Aleksandar Bulatovié and Smilja Jovié, and in 2013 the Roman Legacy in 
the Leskovac Valley monograph was published by Sonja Stamenković. 


Along with the data from these publications, the results of the decades-long ‘Serbian-French 
archaeological research in Caricin Grad’ project (‘Serbian-French-German archaeological research 
in Caricin Grad’ from 2014) provide a solid basis for the creation of the database and Geographic 
Information System for the Cariëin Grad (Justiniana Prima) area. 


During the long decades the research of Cariëin Grad was restricted to the intramural area of 
the town. In the last few years, however, the processing and systematization of data from its wider 
area are taking place, which first refers to the traces of Roman settlement in the Leskovac Basin. 
Along with this, a series of surveys of indicative sites was undertaken, in order to study, re-evaluate 
and georeference these localities. 


An integral Geographic Information System was created, comprising different cartographic 
sources, like the late nineteenth century Serbian Headquarters Map, sets of maps by the Military 
Geographical Institute at the scales of 1:25,000, 1:50,000 and 1:300,000, then the 1:100,000 soil 
map, the 1:25,000 and 1:100,000 geological maps and the cadastral plans. All these sources were 
converted into the WGS84 coordinate system, currently used in Serbia. The next information level 
comprises the 2010 images from the National Spatial Data Infrastructure (geo-portal GeoSerbia). 
The Google Earth satellite imagery is integrated into a GIS package used for data processing, and 
digital terrain models (DTMs) and accurate hydrologic representations are also included in our 
system. Archive aerial photographs, field documents and sketches and single point measurements 
are included in the system, as well. 


The second layer in the Geographic Information System comprises data on Prehistoric, Roman 
and Mediaeval sites from the Leskovac Basin. This database is derived from the above-mentioned 
literature. Prehistoric sites are registered to help the settlement processes analysis, and Roman and 
Mediaeval sites are grouped into the following categories: towns, fortresses, settlements, churches, 


cemeteries, aqueducts, roads, mines, etc. 
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This system provides an essential base for the research and interpretation of certain 
phenomena. For example, the mapping of the Caricin Grad aqueduct started only after the system 
was established. Tracing the canal in the landscape and topography, still in progress, enabled a 
successful reconstruction of the 21 km long aqueduct route. Especially important was the discovery 
of several bridges, the most impressive being the one by the village of Bacevina, originally ca 80 m 
long and some 20-30 m high. 


Another important part of our research was the survey of some Late Roman and Early 
Byzantine forts from the area. This was performed to study their character, fortification systems, 
size and even chronology, as they were partly referred to as Mediaeval in older literature. Within the 
course of the ArchaeoLandscapes Europe Project, the wider area of Самет Grad and the areas of 
Sekicol and Radinovac were subjected to the airborne LiDAR scanning. The 24 km? were scanned in 
total (12 km? + 8 km? + 4 km’), and the obtained DTMs enable detailed analyses of the spatial layout 
of Caricin Grad and five fortifications in its immediate vicinity, and various anthropogenic features. 


The study of natural resources was also aimed at, as it seems that mining was one of the most 
important activities in this region during the Prehistoric, Roman and Mediaeval periods. From our 
first results it emerges that precisely the mining activities generated the settlement ones in the latter 
two epochs. A cluster of fortresses and Roman epigraphic monuments in the Lece area testify to that 
effect, as well as a number of Mediaeval churches, cemeteries and inscriptions. Together with this, 
numerous mines were discovered in the Lece and Tulare area, dated to the pre-Roman, Roman and 
Mediaeval periods. 


The continuation of the work will focus on data from the written sources on settlements and 
population, particularly from the Ottoman defters. In later stages, it is planned to add data from 
other Central Balkan regions to this Geographic Information System, and to use it to study other 
related phenomena. 
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Introduction 


After 1453 the Orthodox world underwent dramatic changes. This interdisciplinary round 
table investigates cultural, spiritual, and visual transformations of Orthodoxy between the fall of 
Constantinople and the twentieth century. This under-studied period witnessed the intense re- 
imagination of Orthodox topographies and a reconfiguration of accepted hierarchies. While Moscow 
began to advance aspirations of preeminence in the Orthodox world, the primary Orthodox loci sancti 
firmly remained in territories controlled by Muslims. This panel probes the discursive complexities 
and diverse geographies of the early modern Orthodox world, including Constantinople, Sinai, 
Athos, Moscow, Jerusalem, as well as early-modern Wallachia. In texts and images we witness intense 
engagements with distant knowledge (ranging from visualizations of sacred sites to confrontations 
with new print technologies), reconfigurations of sacred and imperial topographies, as well as the 
creation and justification of new understandings of center and periphery. The range of evidence 
discussed by the participants includes Orthodox travel guides (proskynetaria), post-Byzantine funerary 
customs, Orthodox indulgences, and examples of conceptual art that enhance our understanding 
of iconoclasm. Participants explore multifaceted dialogues with western European prints and new 
trends in Orthodox visual culture (from images of Mohammad, to visualizations of cities, to Marian 
miracles). In following these paths, the panel participants also probe how Catholic rivals and Muslim 
overlords contributed to early modern Orthodoxy. 
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On Firmer Ground: Klontzas, Mohammed, and Sinai 


This paper focuses upon a pair of now-lost images that were owned by the Museum of Art and 
History in Geneva. These works should be attributed to Giorgios Klontzas. They present a panel 
with scenes from the life of Mohammed and a panel depicting Mount Sinai. Both panels can be 
closely connected to themes found in other works by Klontzas. In particular, I will use images and 
texts found in his Venetian Chronicle and the Moscow Chronicle fragment to help with the reading 
of these paintings. When read in terms of one another, the Geneva panels can be shown to argue for 
the superiority of a Christianity imagined through the history of Sinai. Finally, when paired, these 
panels invite us to see them as something other than icons, in so doing they expand our categories 
for the analysis of Klontzass art. 


The first panel is devoted to the life of Mohammed and the roots of Islam. The image is 
laden with vignettes and is extensively labeled. As such, it conveys a great deal of information. 
The foreground offers a complex and compressed space that mingles scenes from different eras. 
To the left is a verdant hill on which a Saracen - the use of the term will become evident as this 
paper progresses - shepherd can be found tending a flock of sheep and goats. This may be a young 
Mohammed, who tended his uncle’s sheep before working with this uncle’s caravans. These caravans 
might be indicated by the presence of a camel train to the right of the hill. Below this on the left is a 
structure with a coffered arch as an entrance or passageway. In front of this and seated on a fountain 
that fills a pool of water is a pale-skinned and elegantly dressed woman. She is identified as Chadiga 
and she is the first wife of Mohammed. Here, she is shown in conversation with Mohammed. 
Behind Mohammed and Chadiga is a domed and pedimented building that contains a deep and 
coffered hall. Set far back within this space is an elderly bearded male identified as Abraham, who 
has his right hand around the shoulder of a small boy, while his left hand rubs the head of a second 
small boy. These children are Isaac and Ishmael. In the pediment of this building is a naturalistic 
representation of God the Father who speaks the words written immediately below: “That in blessing 
I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven, and as the sand 
which is upon the sea shore ... (Gen. 22:17)" This text follows upon the narrative of the Sacrifice 
of Isaac and blesses Abraham for having been willing to sacrifice his son Isaac in obedience to a 
command from God. In front of the building can be seen an elderly Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 
sending away her handmaid Hagar, the mother of Ishmael, who carries the child in her arms. To 
the left of them is a third structure with a vaulted coffered ceiling. This contains a bed, and here 
Mohammed and Chadiga embrace one another. In the next scene on the panel painting, Chagida 
is seen to be distressed when she witnesses Mohammed's epilepsy. In the next scene we find the 
Prophet Ezekiel. Below him is an extended paraphrase of Ezekiel 39:17: 


Son of man, summon the beasts of the field and the birds of the heaven, and urge 
them on, saying, “Gather yourselves together and come, since I will offer a great sacrifice 
for you. Eat the bodies of lords and drink the blood of giants ... [fall] on the edge of the 
sword of the seed of Ismael” 
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The last part of this text is non-Biblical and points us to the specific source for this particular 
passage. This is the seventh-century Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius, which also happened to 
serve as one of the organizing texts for Klontzas’s Venetian Chronicle. The phrase “edge of the sword 
of the seed of Ismael” helps us to understand the presence of the “hunting” scene in in the upper 
right of the panel. The phrase is found in this passage from the Apocalypse, which follows upon the 
section I have just quoted: 


In that time, therefore, at Gabaoth all the lords of the Greeks, that is of the Romans, will 
fall on the edge of the sword. For just as they themselves slew the lords of the Hebrews 
and of the Persians, so they will fall on the edge of the sword of the seed of Ismael, who 
has been called a wild ass, because in wrath and anger they will be sent over the face of 
the whole world against the men and the stock of animals and the wild beasts and to the 
groves and the trees and to the copses and to every kind of fruitful thing. 


The image of the hunt, with butchered Roman soldiers found among the hunted animals, has 
now become an expression of Islam’s rampant power over the world. Finally, the Mohammed panel 
shows above and to the left of Ezekiel Chadiga talking to the monk Sergios and then below and to 
the left Hagar speaking to an angel. 


As has become apparent through the course of this lengthy reading, the Geneva painting presents 
a complex image of Islam's origins. Old Testament and Late Antique narratives are interwoven in a 
common space that is pegged by quotations from Biblical and Early Medieval Byzantine texts. The 
outcome is a painting that, when read in light of the context provided by Klontzass other treatments 
of this subject, makes several significant points. Mohammed is identified as a direct descendent of 
Ishmael. Although identified as a great power, the icon offers some of the negative tropes found 
within the Christian discourse on him. He is shown as a manipulative, seductive, and epileptic 
individual. Furthermore, the panel also reiterates Klontzas’s consistent portrayal of Mohammed as 
a black man. 


When Abraham embraces Isaac and Ishmael, the children are clearly distinguished by color, 
just as the child Ishmael that Hagar shows the angel is black. When we encounter Mohammed, he 
is a black man among black men. The sources from which Klontzas worked do not offer grounds 
for such a depiction. Pseudo-Methodius, John of Damascus, and Theophanes do not mention 
Mohammed's appearance. It is only in the verse account of Mohammed found in both of Klontzas’s 
Chronicles that the possibility of such blackness is introduced through an identification of the 
origins of the Moslems in Ethiopia. What remains unknown is when and by whom these verses 
were written; whether they reflect a Medieval or Renaissance addition of color to the discourse on 
Mohammed. 1 will return to this point below. 


Before developing this line of thinking, I would like to turn to the second Geneva panel, which 
is a pendant for the life of Mohammed panel. The subject of this second panel is Mount Sinai and the 
holy sites associated with that region. Let me begin by introducing the content of this panel. We will 
again find extensive labels and many layers of time marked on to this space. The depiction of “the 
holy monastery” is somewhat fanciful. Within its walls one finds a rather Italianate church and other 
monastic buildings thronged by a large and active community. Beyond its walls are Saracens. Those 
to the left are drawn towards the monastery, while the one to the right leads two pilgrims who arrive 
on their three camels. Also outside the walls are a series of holy sites that define this landscape for a 
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Christian audience. Each of these, bar two, is identified by a simple label. Behind the monastery is 
the mountain of the Prophet Aaron, upon whose slope can be seen the Burning Bush, which is shown 
with the Mother of God within. Moses approaches the Bush and is also seen removing his sandals in 
answer to the command, which is written on to the icon, that he “remove your shoes from your feet? 
The twelve water sources are marked below and to the left. Between the mountain of Aaron and the 
“holy and God-trodden mountain of Sinai” the landscape opens upon the “seventy trunks of palm 
trees.” Moses is at the top of the God-trodden Mountain, where he kneels before a vision of God that 
emerges from cloud and light. This is labeled: the holy summit. Below, and besides the steps cut into 
the mountain, is a chapel in front of which can be seen the prophet Elijah being fed by an angel. Below 
that is a spring, which emerges from the mountain above the monastery. On the right hand flank of 
the monastery is a second building, which is identified as the hermitage of the emperors. In the sky 
to the right of the God-trodden Mountain are two angels who carry a soul heavenwards. To the right 
of this monastery is the wooded Mount Nephtali and then above this, the Mountain of St. Catherine, 
where the saints body is laid to rest by three angels. Below them can be seen a monastic building that 
is identified with the forty martyrs of Raithou. Lower down on the mountain can be seen the chapel 
of St. George and a pilgrim before the hermitage of St. John of the Ladder. The land between the God- 
trodden Mountain and St. Catherine’s mountain is identified as Elim. Here we see the encampment of 
the Israelites, where they dance before and worship the golden calf, while below, Moses, confronting 
Aaron, is about to smash the tablets of the Ten Commandments. A longer inscription is found here: 
“The Hebrews made a calf at Horeb and worshipped the statue? 


This lengthy tour of the panels depiction of the Sinai region conveys the point that this 
landscape has become a Christian pilgrimss landscape, linking past and present in a particular 
place that is defined by precise locations. 


The landscape provides a continuing witness to events spread across a wide history, uniting 
them. The Exodus narratives of Moses before the Burning Bush, Moses receiving the tablets of the 
Law and the Israelite encampment with the Golden Calf provide a deep history. A more recent 
narrative is represented by the portrayal of Elijah being fed by an angel. The landscape then moves 
to that of Late Antiquity. We see the monastery itself, which was built in the mid-sixth century. The 
inclusion of the martyrs at Rhaithou is particularly important. These monks had been attacked by 
the local Saracens in the later fourth century. Catherine of Alexandria, whose death belongs to the 
first years of the fourth century, has her body transported by angels to her mountain top place of 
burial. And then St. John of the Ladder, a key spiritual figure of the sixth-seventh century and a 
monk of Sinai, is shown. Through these figures Sinai becomes re-inscribed as a place of Christian 
martyrdom. The continuing witness to this is proposed by the images of the pilgrims and the 
Italianate monastic buildings. This landscape is being given to a sixteenth-century audience. 


This message is also to be found, if less obviously labeled, with other representations of Sinai 
in Klontzass work. For example, on the reverse of both his Spada/New York and Yorkshire/Athens 
triptychs we find a somewhat imaginary version of the monastery set within a landscape populated 
by the narrative of Moses and the Israelites, the transportation of the body of St. Catherine, and the 
present life of the community. 


In Klontzass imagining of Sinai, it is a place inscribed with a Christian narrative that stretches 
from the time of Moses to the then contemporary pilgrim. In claiming this land along these lines, its 
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long-term inhabitants, the Saracens are marginalized, serving the monastery that is the new guardian 
of this place and the pilgrims that come to visit. For John of Damascus, Saracens, Hagarenes and 
Ishmaelites were considered synonyms. In this, he builds upon a rich Early Christian literature in 
which the local inhabitants of the Sinai region are identified with the Ishmaelites. For example, in the 
early fourth-century Onomasticon (On the Place-Names in Holy Scripture), which is one of the key 
texts identifying and re-defining the Biblical lands for a Christian audience, Eusebius of Caeasarea 
describes the Saracens of this region as being descendants of the tribe of Ishmael. The theme recurs 
in the writings of Sophronius of Jerusalem, when he attempts to articulate the arrival of the Moslem 
armies in Palestine in the 630s. This then becomes a definitive statement in the account of Islam 
written by John of Damascus in the eighth century. As Ward has recently written: “John of Damascus 
... codifies the standard descriptions of Saracens developed in the pre-Islamic period, dresses them up 
with the rhetoric of heresy, and packages the polemical rhetoric to be reused by future generations of 
Christians.” This tradition helps us to understand the continuity in the depiction of the Saracens that 
Klontzas has set forth in his icons of Sinai, but it does not fully explain the manner - that is the color 
and the costume - with which he has chosen to depict this Saracenic image of Mohammed. 


Klontzas connects Ishmael, Mohammed, and the Saracens outside the walls of the monastery 
visually by their costume and their skin color. In the verses beneath the Moscow Chronicle portrayal 
of Mohammed we are told that his race (γενεὰ) originated in Ethiopia. This is an unusual claim. It 
may have its roots in a longstanding Greco-Roman tradition for identifying Ethiopia with blackness. 
It could also reflect relatively current usage. Kate Lowe has recently shown that the term ethiops is 
used in Venetian documents of the fifteenth- and sixteenth centuries to describe the “black Africans in 
domestic service in patrician households.” Furthermore, the term Saracen also became synonymous 
with “black African” in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Venice. In one notable instance a notarial 
record of 19 June 1446 describes a saraceno being from the “genere Etiopum? Given the manner 
in which the Ethiopian is introduced into the Klontzas verses and given that Crete was a Venetian 
colony and deeply imbued with Venetian culture, it may be reasonable to suggest that the use of the 
term αἰθίοψ may reflect current assumptions about the blackness of Saracens. 


A further thread may be introduced by way of the depiction of Chadiga. In the verses that 
accompany her depiction in the Moscow Chronicle, we are introduced to her as “a certain woman, 
rich and of his [that is Mohammed’s] own kin? Although she is of Mohammed’s kin, she does not 
share his skin color (a point perhaps reiterated by the presence of the black woman to the left). She 
is also attired in relatively contemporary sixteenth-century dress. I would suggest that this ought 
to lead us to ask whether Mohammed: blackness is not simply a product of a claimed origin in 
Ethiopia (a physical attribute of a given race), but that it may also be an expression of a “symbolic 
blackness” that is, in these works, being used to construct Mohammed as an inferior. The verses 
found in both the Moscow and Venice Chronicles identify Mohammed as а δοῦλος, which is to say 
that he is a servant or a slave. As such, one might suggest that he is here being differentiated from 
the wealthy and white Chadiga for reasons of class distinction. For a Creto- Venetian audience, he is 
a black African, an Ethiopian, in domestic service in a patrician household. In the panel, such social 
inferiority, inscribed on to these black bodies, resonates across time. Ishmael, the inferior son of the 
slave/servant Hagar, is a black child. The Saracens who serve the monastery of St. Catherine and 
the pilgrims who visit the God-trodden Mountain are also necessarily black. These visual echoes 
underline the essentially servile status of Mohammed and his people in Klontzas’s accounts of him. 
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This paper has been focused upon a pair of paintings and two related manuscripts. The 
paintings, although they are the work of a renowned icon painter, do not fit readily into our common 
understanding of the icon. It is unlikely that the audiences for these works would have offered 
prayer to an icon of Mohammed. Given the wealth of texts found on these paintings, it may be more 
reasonable to think of these works as having a didactic function that makes an argument regarding 
the relative merits of Christianity and Islam. This pairing is intended to propose an inferior status 
for Mohammed. He is the cunning and deceptive servant or slave. He is the descendant of a 
child of a servant or slave. His descendants are the servants of the Sinai community. He is an 
Ethiopian. He is a black man. Given this, is it then appropriate to ask whether Klontzass image 
might be deemed racist? When translating γενεὰ on folio 3, I have chosen the term race. This 
is an acceptable translation, sanctioned by our dictionaries, but it is also a provocation, asking 
us to consider the significance of the play of skin color here in these images. Klontzas constructs 
an Ethiopian racial identity for Mohammed. ‘This may simply be a description based upon an 
assumption of origins, but it may also be racist, as Klontzas has proposed a thread of inferiority 
that runs from Ishmael, to Mohammed, to the contemporary “Saracens” of the Sinai peninsula. 
Given the nature of Klontzas’s particular construction of Mohammed, it is tempting to view his 
ideas as racist because they propose an inferior status for the black Mohammed. It is a racism built 
upon binary expectations that specifically adds color, a more contemporary concern, to the themes 
found in the early medieval theological and historical texts that had provided Klontzass point of 
departure. As such, his Mohammed, although defined by these medieval sources, is here visualized 
in a manner that belongs to his own age. 
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Some Mental Maps in Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana Gr. VII, 22 


Das Kleine, das Beschränkte, das Morsche und Veraltete erhält seine eigne Würde und 
Unantastbarkeit dadurch, daß die bewahrende und verehrende Seele des antiquarischen 
Menschen in diese Dinge übersiedelt und sich darin ein heimisches Nest bereitet. Die 
Geschichte seiner Stadt wird ihm zur Geschichte seiner selbst; er versteht die Mauer, 
das getürmte Tor, die Ratsverordnung, das Volksfest wie ein ausgemaltes Tagebuch 
seiner Jugend und findet sich selbst in diesem allen, seine Kraft, seinen Fleiß, seine 
Lust, sein Urteil, seine Torheit und Unart wieder. Hier ließ es sich leben, sagt er sich, 
denn es läßt sich leben; hier wird es sich leben lassen, denn wir sind zäh und nicht über 
Nacht umzubrechen. So blickt er, mit diesem »Wir«, über das vergängliche wunderliche 
Einzelleben hinweg und fühlt sich selbst als den Haus-, Geschlechts- und Stadtgeist. 


Nietzsche's portrait of the antiquarian models a relationship between subject and city along 
multiple, intersecting axes: temporal and spatial, private and collective, material and spiritual. The 
result is a kind of mental map, which both includes and exceeds the visual form of the city. Such a 
map cannot be distilled into a single picture. Rather, it describes a logic that can unite multiple and 
various images of a city: its form in general and at specific moments, views of individual streets and 
buildings, legends that exist outside of time even as they inform the actions of people in the present. 


As a type, Nietzsches antiquarian bears comparison to the “philosopher” of medieval 
Constantinople, for whom the city embodied a kind of family history, and for whom the decaying 
armature of late antiquity was a source of strength and vital knowledge. This knowledge was both 
material and topographical, and cultivated on the bases both of the urban form as a whole, understood 
as the divinely inspired work of the founder, and of the curiosities tucked in its nooks and allies: a 
statue “in the part near the steps known as Topoi, in the neighborhood of the holy Archangel,” or the 
place “where now columns and an arch stand, near the house now called the house of Krateros? But 
there are also distinctions between the mental map of the antiquarian and that of the philosopher. For 
example, if the antiquarian’s knowledge testified to future continuity - hier wird es sich leben lassen - 
the philosopher was as likely to discover in ancient remains the “stories of the city’s end” 


After the Ottoman conquest, and despite the forced displacement of whole communities and 
neighborhoods, the philosophers’ knowledge was preserved and developed by the city’s Greeks, 
and adapted by its new inhabitants, both through courtly translations and through conversations 
in the streets and markets. At the same time, patriographic and apocalyptic texts that assumed 
the philosophers’ intimate familiarity with the physical fabric were copied and studied in Greek 
communities beyond Ottoman rule by people who never saw Constantinople. This was also a kind 
of translation, in which the texts were cut loose from their material and topographical moorings 
and freed to discover new conceptual and visual anchors. Their readers must attract the sympathy of 
the modern historian, who shares the frustrations of building a picture of an ancient city from texts 
that were written for its familiars. 
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Exile from Constantinople necessarily provoked a range of reactions, from melancholy 
nostalgia to the search for new cities, which could also co-exist unresolved within a single 
community or person. One artifact testifies to the full complexity of a highly informed reaction in 
Venetian Crete: a manuscript intended to transmit Byzantine knowledge of Constantinople within 
a Greek community that hardly knew the city’s physical fabric. If the manuscripts representations of 
Constantinople are compared with those of Jerusalem and Chandax (Heraklion), the mental maps 
that inform each come into relief and reveal their peculiarities. 


Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana Gr. VII, 22, often called “the codex of Georgios Klontzas;' is 
a leather-bound volume containing 217 paper folios, each measuring roughly 20 centimters by 15. 
The title at the top of the first page announces the “precise account by our holy father Methodius, the 
bishop of Patara, concerning the dominion of the barbarous nations.” Indeed, much of the text that 
follows is taken directly from the seventh-century apocalypse of “Pseudo-Methodius, which has 
here been massively expanded through the insertion of additional texts, and of drawings executed 
in ink by a confident hand. 


If read from front to back, the manuscript presents a Christian history of the world, beginning 
with the expulsion from the Garden of Eden and concluding with the Last Judgment. The intervening 
pages express a recurring interest in the city of Constantinople and its rulers, both Byzantine and 
Ottoman. The manuscripts presiding authorities are the bishop Methodius and “the most wise Leo, 
emperor of Constantinople,’ the latter a legendary author of a series of figural and textual oracles 
that are here understood to foretell the reigns of the sultans. The codex consistently renders the 
figural oracles as discrete emblems, but some also appear as monuments within an urban landscape, 
as when Leo is depicted pointing at a sculptural version of the oracle of the serpent and ravens that 
presaged the rule of Bayezid. 


After detailed renditions of the Byzantine-Ottoman wars, and of a plague-ridden Chandax 
ruled by Duke Geronimo Kapello (1592-95), the codex leaves recorded history behind to detail the 
sequence of the last emperors, the destruction of Constantinople, the reign of the Antichrist, and 
the final dispensation of divine justice. A subscription at the close of the text announces: “the hand 
of Georgios Klontzas has written these [lines] / you who are holding this, remember me kindly.” 
We are thus placed in the ambit of a prominent Greek painter of sixteenth century Crete, who was 
born in the 1530s to an affluent family that owned multiple properties in the suburbs of Chandax. 
Klontzas signed some 14 works and many more have been attributed to his hand. In September of 
1587 he appears in the archives of the Venetian administration purchasing a building “in piazza 
di San Marco,’ which he had previously rented as a painter’s workshop, and which he sold to the 
Venetian government in the following month. Klontzas died in 1608 leaving extensive properties to 
his sons - including, it would seem, the Marciana codex itself. 


The codex includes two remarkable bird’s eye views of Chandax, both of which are explicitly 
set in Klontzass own lifetime. In the first, the city serves as temporary harbor to a Holy League 
fleet during the Venetian-Ottoman war of the early 1570s, while the second depicts a city stricken 
by plague in the early 1590s. Both images are marked by a careful topographical specificity, as in 
their consistent rendering of the course of the Venetian fortifications, and in their slightly divergent 
renditions of the harbor with its arsenals, and of the main streets and structures, including the 
Piazza San Marco with its clock tower and cathedral. The most substantive distinctions between 
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the two views do not reflect physical changes in the built fabric, but its activation under different 
types of emergency. In the earlier image, for example, the canons are carefully rendered, two to 
each bastion. In the later image, by contrast, one lone seaward-facing canon remains, and the 
bastions, squares, and streets are filled instead by litter-bearers who deliver their grisly cargo to the 
gravediggers wielding picks and shovels in gridded plots outside the walls. A third aspect of the 
city appears in a drawing of the Corpus Christi procession, in which first-hand knowledge of the 
inhabited fabric is deployed at street level, in the carefully differentiated banners and devices of the 
celebrants, the equally differentiated palatial facades, and the peopled loggia. All three drawings 
depict, as Maria Georgopoulou writes of the plague view, “a town that is lived in, a real place for 
the people to occupy? Their primary axis of difference is not so much temporal as communal: a 
question not of historical epochs, but of modes of civic life. 


If mere decades separate the codex’s drawings of Chandax, its two views of Jerusalem span an 
epochal gulf. The first represents a Biblical subject, the submission of Joachim to Nebuchadnezzar, 
while the second represents modern history, the Ottoman conquest of the city under Sultan Selim. 
Despite the millennia that separate the events, the fabric of the city is nearly identical in both images, 
with the result that multiple buildings stand as glaring anachronisms in the earlier image. (Even if 
the Dome of the Rock were understood as the “Temple of Solomon,’ no similar account could be 
proposed for the Anastasis Rotunda.) Jerusalem is furthermore a city without inhabitants: in both 
scenes all the people appear outside, with the sole exception of Sultan Selim in the second, whose 
mounted figure at the city's center more resembles an equestrian monument than a living person. The 
topographical specificity and consistency of the two images suggests a shared exemplar, and indeed 
Athanasios Paliouras identified a specific engraving that may have served as the source. Through 
the comparison of its two iterations, however, a distinctive conception of Jerusalem emerges: a 
fundamentally material and spatial entity, uninhabited and impervious to historical change. 


Just as the codex exhibits no first-hand knowledge of Jersualem, so too is its Constantinople 
a city known only by report. However, this is where the similarity between the two mental maps 
ends. Whereas the Jerusalem of the codex is topographically differentiated and unchanging, its 
Constantinople exhibits a temporal shift from a generic to a differentiated fabric. 


Multiple drawings in the codex depict Constantinople as the setting for momentous events, 
past and future: sieges by Arab and Turkish armies, the fall of the city in 1453, the awaited return of 
the Peaceful Emperor. The city’s walls and hills figure prominently in all of these images, the former 
consistently figured as a plain circuit punctuated by round towers and arched gates, the latter as 
lumpy outcroppings that emerge from the urban fabric but are themselves desolate of buildings. 
Among the distinctions between images, some may be insignificant. For example, the walls appear 
without crenellation at the first Arab siege and the awakening of the Peaceful Emperor, but with 
crenellation at the second Arab siege, the two Turkish sieges, and the Turkish conquest. 


However, at least one distinction obeys a temporal logic. In the images of past events, the city’s 
urban fabric is articulated by formal distinctions - a dome here, a gable there, the occasional tower 
— but it is impossible to identify known landmarks (such as Hagia Sophia) or even generic buildings 
that consistently appear in the same place. The urban fabric is differentiated, but to a generic effect, 
with the result that the seven hills become the city’s true identifying feature. In the image of the 
Peaceful Emperor, by contrast, two individual buildings are clearly distinguished: a gridded dome 
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above which a cross hangs by a chain from a concentric ripple in the sky, and a slender obelisk 
twice as tall as the surrounding structures and set beside a lone hill. The drawing anticipates the two 
images of the city’s destruction by flood and fire. In the first, two angels lift an altar from the torrents 
that sweep away a gridded dome below; in the second, a single, attenuated obelisk casts its shadow 
upon the waves, surrounded by ships at sail. Neither image depicts a single hill. 


The distinctions between past and future mark a shift in the status of the urban fabric. In the 
images of the past, Constantinople is always under siege or already fallen, and defined by those seven 
hills that were constantly lamented in Byzantium and after, as on multiple pages of the Marciana 
codex, with variations on the stock phrase: οὐαί σοι πόλις ἑπτάλοφε.... In the distinctions between 
its buildings there are necessarily signs to be read, but these are jumbled and unclear, shifting from 
one rendition to the next. Only in the future, during the brief period of just rule that precedes the 
final cataclysm, does the image stabilize. While a lone hill remains to establish the continuity of 
scene, the focus shifts to two clearly marked structures, whose significance becomes clear in the 
final destruction. The student of apocalyptic might recognize Hagia Sophia and the Column of 
Constantine, the latter indestrucible on account of the relics that it shelters, but neither is named in 
the texts that accompany the drawings. Their identification is therefore secondary to the visual logic: 
two monuments that were always there, and must indeed stand now, will in future be distinguished 
from the rest. Upon reaching these last images, then, the reader is encouraged to return to the 
depictions of past events. Perhaps it was this dome, perhaps this tower. 


This temporal logic also informs the codex’s street-level views of Constantinople. Thus the 
monumental rendition of the serpent and the ravens, mentioned above, may allude to the Serpent 
Column of the Hippodrome; however, it does not appear as a part of Byzantine history, but asa sign of 
the reign of Bayezid whom it foretold. Similarly, a tableau representing the reign of Selim II includes 
a prophetic column carved in relief that may recall the Forum of Arcadius. As Francesco Sorce has 
shown, the ensemble of figures and monuments in the foreground of this image is intimately related 
to one of the Prophetiae seu vaticinia XIII. tabellis expressa... printed in Cologne in 1591; while the 
background, I am convinced, was directly copied from one of the Vaticinia sive prophetiae Abbatis 
Ioachimi et Anselmi Episcopi Mariscani printed in Venice in 1589. Here Constantinople appears as 
one prophecy laid on top of another. 


The mental map that underlies the codex’s various depictions of Constantinople differs in many 
respects from the philosophers’ city. It is not based on a direct knowledge of the physical fabric. The 
depictions of the serpent and relief columns lack topographical context, while general views of the 
city, like those of the sieges and conquest, lack consistent articulation. However, the use of published 
prophecies to represent city and column carries forward the philosophers’ oracular interpretations 
of monuments. Like the future distinction of dome and obelisk from the surrounding fabric, they 
repeat one of the philosophers’ most characteristic gestures, which Gilbert Dagron christened 
"l'affirmation a posteriori d'une prévisibilité” 


In its mental map of Constantinople, the codex proposes a response to exile that avoids the 
twin poles of melancholy and suppression. Perhaps the people who produced it never saw the city, 
nor even a faithful representation of it. But in this they were no different from its inhabitants, past 
and present. The city was by its nature hidden in plain sight, both visible and inscrutable. Thus 
the philosophers' knowledge was translated into something wholly new, so different in kind from 
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Nietzsche's antiquarian that the two no longer bear comparison. The new knowledge was not based 
in specific objects - this gate, that column - but in a general proposition about the nature of the 
city’s urban fabric. 


The codex’s mental map of Constantinople was not informed by the communal, civic knowledge 
that is imparted in its images of Chandax, but its peculiarities can not be attributed only to the 
challenge of depicting a city never visited in person. If the two images of Jerusalem depict a city 
that has been fully legible since antiquity, its images of Constantinople depict a city whose meaning 
remains hidden until some deferred future. In the former the topography is fully articulated and 
consistent, while in the latter the significance of buildings emerges individually and sporadically. 
Thus the codex maintains the ancient distinction between “the sanctity of place and the sanctity 
of buildings” that Robert Ousterhout has identified in the medieval development of the two cities, 
while simultaneously mobilizing that distinction to resolve a new set of quandaries developed by 
the shifting geopolitical conditions of the early modern world. 
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Maneuvering Pilgrimage: 
Agencies and Afterlives of Two Post-Byzantine Proskynétaria 


The word 'proskynetarion' encapsulates the nature of the journey it describes. Differently from 
western pilgrimage (peregrinatio), the focus of the Greek Orthodox proskynema is not on the process 
of reaching the shrine, but on the shrine itself, and more specifically, on the act of veneration at the 
shrine, that is the act of bowing down before a relic or an icon—proskynein. 


Proskynétaria, pilgrims travel guides featuring sequential descriptions of Orthodox shrines, 
are one of the most characteristic genres of post-Byzantine ‘sacred geographical writing’ Initially 
produced in manuscript form and focussed on the holy sites of Palestine and later encompassing 
non-biblical places (such as Mount Athos and Meteora), proskynétaria developed and flourished 
between the 17% and 18" centuries. These centuries of internal stability in the Ottoman empire 
saw the affirmation of a new cosmopolitan and highly mobile class of Greek clergy, diplomats and 
merchants, and a revival of pilgrimage practices. At the same time, however, they also saw the 
struggle of major monastic foundations to sustain themselves, oppressed as they were by increased 
taxations. Proskynetaria developed as a reflection of and a response to both phenomena. 


This paper focuses оп two proskynetaria of biblical and non-biblical holy places respectively. 
The former, Daniels Proskynétarion ton Aghiön Topon (1666) was one of many similar manuscripts 
that used to circulate in and beyond Palestine at that time. The latter, John Komnenos’ Proskynétarion 
tou Athönos, was first printed in Wallachia (1701) and reprinted in Venice few decades thereafter 
(1745), and it is the first proskynetarion dedicated to Mount Athos and its monasteries 


While both books have been object of individual studies, taken together they speak of 
a pan-Orthodox world which outweighed the locale. More significantly, they shed light on a 
characteristically post-Byzantine topographic way of seeing, experiencing, and imagining space. 
This topographic mode, whereby space is experienced from ‘ground level’ as a sequential movement 
through places, can be linked to older (Eastern and Western) spatial traditions, including itineraria, 
periploi, and isolarii. Indeed, proskynétaria can be thought of as dynamic textual maps activated 
through the act of leafing through their pages. Yet, as with any map, they are by nature selective; 
they include presences and silences; they produce and promote distinctive worldviews (by including 
only Orthodox shrines, for example, Holy Land proskynétaria promoted the importance of the 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem as their guardian throughout the Christian world; and by using a similar 
pattern to describe Athos and its monasteries, they turned the Holy Mountain into an extension of 
that same sacred network). 


Far from being static representations, I argue, proskynetaria were cultural artifacts that travelled 
across space and time and enshrined powerful agencies. Firstly, they informed and directed the 
journeys of their users. Secondly, vividly coloured illustrations of shrines and other sacred topoi 
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(in the Palestinian manuscripts) and opening rhymed verses (in Komnénos’) made these books 
effective mnemonic tools and ‘instruments of salvation’ whose agencies extended to ‘all pious 
Orthodox Christians, including non-pilgrims. Thirdly, they were material objects that circulated 
through extensive pan-Orthodox networks stretching across and beyond the empire, as far as to 
Russia. As such, not only did proskynétaria promote pilgrimage, but they also played an important 
role in fundraising and thus in the survival of Orthodox foundations such as Athos’ monasteries (a 
function later expanded by topographic engravings to which proskynétaria were directly connected). 


In other words, not only did proskynétaria help pilgrims move around sacred places, but they 
also moved sacred places around and had a direct impact on them. 
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Containing Innovation and Inventing Traditions: 
Orthodox Muscovite Dialogues with Counter-Reformation Print Culture 


This paper analyzes important visual and intellectual confrontations that took place in seventeenth- 
century Russia. Appropriations of western print culture by Orthodox intellectuals forever transformed 
the visual culture that Russia inherited from Byzantium. The paper analyzes engagements with print 
culture and encyclopedic compilations both at the Muscovite court and in popular culture. It contrasts 
officially sanctioned imagery with innovative representations of the Mother of God. These productive 
confrontations contributed to forms of Marian veneration that simultaneously merged Byzantine, 
Muscovite, and Counter-Reformation intellectual trends with a pre-Enlightenment movement to 
collect and catalogue the amazing variety of divine manifestations throughout the world. 


Muscovite authorities experimented with various strategies for managing the spread of new 
print technologies, new images and new ideas. First the authorities unsuccessfully attempted to 
control imagery, then they attempted to regulate facets of Orthodox icon veneration that heretofore 
were implicit. These efforts were unsuccessful in part because both the court and the population 
were receptive to new images entering into Orthodox culture. In the last decades of the seventeenth 
century Orthodox consumers were increasingly confronted with unfamiliar iconographies and new 
geographies of the sacred. Counter-Reformation prints and compilations produced in the West 
provided a new understanding of sacred geography and introduced post-Reformation imagery 
into Muscovite lands. Confrontations with unfamiliar images and competing narratives of divine 
favor became a catalyst for the creation of new intellectual products - encyclopedic collections of 
manifestations of the sacred. These processes accelerated by the 1670s and encouraged Russian 
intellectuals to confront and contest Western narratives that accorded little recognition to Muscovy 
in either the divine plan or the republic of letters. 


Elite encounters with foreign images took a very different route than the path of popular 
culture. Elite encounters were primarily shaped by Ukrainian intellectuals who deployed the 
new print technology for official commissions. They created innovative and flattering images of 
authority by translating and adapting counter-Reformation imagery and rhetoric to the tastes 
of elite consumers. This section of the paper focuses on the key cultural intermediary between 
counter-Reformation, central Europe and Moscow - Lazar Baranovych, the Orthodox archbishop of 
Chernihiv. For decades he controlled a very active printing press, patronized numerous engravers 
(many trained in Jesuit strongholds), and shaped the Muscovite market with his Baroque books. 


The second part of this paper analyzes encyclopedic compilations as an intellectual response to the 
challenges posed by the print culture of the Reformation. The drive to collect and catalogue miraculous 
manifestations of Marian imagery began in the wake of Protestant efforts to deny established forms of 
image veneration. First Jesuit scholars, then Orthodox intellectuals mobilized evidence for divine grace 
in the form of strength in numbers. By gathering evidence of hundreds of visual manifestations of the 
miraculous they encouraged an encyclopedic understanding of the global spread of divine grace. 
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A unique hand-written and hand-illustrated compendium of Mariology, Zvezda Presvetlaia 
[The Most Brilliant Star] will serve to illustrate the learned response. The text was originally 
composed in the second part of the seventeenth century in east Slavic lands outside of Russia 
and only circulated in manuscript format. This type of text would have been both beguiling and 
disconcerting for a Russian audience. Though presented in an Orthodox guise, its universal and 
ecumenical defense of Marian imagery challenged assumptions about the Mother of God's special 
favor toward Russia. This manuscript reveals the extent to which counter-Reformation prints were 
starting to transform Orthodox visual culture: from representations of Jesus in a papal tiara to trees 
covered with rosaries. Like the compendia icons, this text was an Orthodox answer to Catholic, 
counter-Reformation, Marian compilations. This manuscript will be discussed in scholarship for 
the first time. 
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Forgiveness, Indulgence and Eastern Orthodoxy: Yes, We can! 


The custom of placing a written prayer of absolution in the hands of the deceased right 
before burial is attested in Russia since medieval times. The text of the prayer varied even after 
the appearance of printed liturgical books. The presentation analyzes the text of the prayer as it 
crystallized by the 19^ century (and is in use to this day) and compares it to Eastern Orthodox 
synchorochartia (patriarchal letters of absolution). The conclusion is that since the late 19% century 
(if not before) Russians have been buried with an Eastern Orthodox indulgence. 
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Exploring the Byzantine Theory of Image Through 20"-century Art Discourse 


I would like to begin this presentation on a somewhat less serious note. I would like to remind 
you that people have been using images probably as long as they have been using all other sorts 
of every-day objects, like chairs or trousers. However, I do not think that there has ever been a 
historical epoch or civilization in which the question “What is a chair, actually?” has ever attracted 
anyone’ attention. In sharp contrast to this, a seemingly very similar question “What is an image?” 
has repeatedly and persistently haunted people throughout a series of distinct episodes in the history 
of European civilization. To what extend this has also been the case outside Europe I cannot say. 
Without trying to present a complete list, I would like to point out that this question was explicitly 
asked and answered several times during the Iconoclast Era in Byzantium (ca. 726 - 843). The same 
question, explicitly or implicitly, has dominated art discourse in Europe for at least the last one and 
a half centuries, if not longer. 


This fact alone makes it tempting to look for some significant parallels between the questions 
asked and solutions proposed by the Byzantine theoreticians of images, on the one hand, and 
some influential figures in the history of 20^-century art. The enquiry I am about to undertake 
is deliberately a-historical, and deliberately anachronistic. Its objective is in fact, on the one hand, 
to understand better the Byzantine theory of imageand, on the other, to look for some differences 
and similarities between the acute conflict over the veneration of images in Byzantium and certain 
breaks and continuities in the modern aesthetic discourse. 


Before I proceed further, I would like to clarify briefly what I, for the purposes of this 
presentation, consider to be the essential core of the Byzantine theory of image. 


As most of you know, in an attempt to answer the fundamental question “What is an image?” 
(as explicitly formulated by John of Damascus) or “What is it that we see in an image?” (Theodore 
of Stoudios), both the defendants and the opponents of icon veneration in Byzantium developed 
a number of very different views about the nature of pictorial representation. John of Damascus, 
for instance, saw the essential character of pictorial representation in the resemblance of the image 
to its prototype and, at the same time, stressed the necessary difference between the two, but he 
did not specify the nature of this difference. The iconoclast theoretician Constantine V insisted on 
the identity of substance between the image and its prototype. In his opinion, only one “image” 
was capable of fulfilling this requirement, namely the eucharist. This position implied, in a 
paradoxical way, that all pictorial representations are not images, which was the ultimate goal of his 
argumentation. Theodore of Stoudios and Patriarch Nicephorus, who belonged to a new generation 
of Byzantine theoreticians of image active during the Second Iconoclasm (815-843), elaborated an 
even more sophisticated theory. They maintained that an image should be defined in terms of its 
resemblance to the hypostasis of the person represented in the image and, at the same time, in terms 
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of its difference in substance with respect to the prototype. They further defined the “resemblance” 
in terms of the category of relation. After the end of the Iconoclast Period in the 9% century, а 
number of Byzantine philosophers, most notably John Italus and Eustratius of Nicaea (11% century), 
turned their attention once again to the problem of pictorial representation and devised answers 
that were different from the canonical views inherited from the Iconoclast Period. So what attracts 
our attention in these views if we look at some of these positions with the “tools” that 20% century 
art offers us? 


I would like to spend some time on John of Damaskos and Joseph Kosuth. John of Damaskos 
was the first Byzantine theoretician of the Iconoclast Period who explicitly formulated the question 
“What is an image?” in the 1% and 3" of his three Orations on images and provided a formal 
definition of this concept. He distinguished between the image, on the one hand, and its prototype, 
on the other hand, and specified that an image should bear a resemblance to its prototype while at 
the same time it should not be identical with it. In other words, he defined the image in terms of 
difference and similarity between the image and its prototype. For John of Damaskos this analysis 
was dictated by the needs of the doctrinal polemics in which he was engaged. With the help of the 
distinctions he made, he was able to defend the veneration of images by making reference to the 
similarity of image (an icon of Christ) with the prototype (Christ) and at the same time to argue 
against the accusations of idolatry that were advanced by the iconoclasts, by pointing out that there 
existed a difference between the image (an icon of Christ) and the prototype (Christ). 


And now to Joseph Kosuth, one of the pioneers of the Conceptual Art movement. The question 
“What is an image?” stands also at the center of his famous work entitled “One and three chairs”. 
This work was created in 1965 and is at present on display in The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. It comprises a chair, a photograph of this chair and a dictionary entry for the word “chair”. 
Joseph Kosuth' instructions regarding this work specify that one should take a chair, place it in 
front of a wall, take a photograph of the chair, enlarge this photograph to the size of the actual chair 
and place it on the wall to the left of the actual object. The text of the lexicon entry “chair” should 
also be enlarged and placed on the wall to the right of the chair. A similar procedure can be followed 
with a different object as well. The Lisbon Museum of Modern Art, for instance, has on display 
Kosuth' installation entitled “One and three plants”. It consists of a cactus, a life-size image of this 
cactus on the wall to the left of the actual cactus and an enlarged lexicon entry “plant” to the right 
of the cactus. His installation, which marked the initial phase of the Conceptual Art movement, as 
traditionally interpreted by the critics, extends the inquiry into the presumed priority of prototype 
over representation that had been earlier proposed by the Surrealist Rene Magritte in his “Treachery 
of images” (1928/29), with its image of a pipe above the inscription “Ceci nest pas un pipe”. Actually, 
Kosuth’s work does more than merely continue the discourse about the nature of representation that 
had been initiated by Magritte. It actually manages to make visible the “nature” of the representation 
itself. In a deliberately anachronistic way, Joseph Kosuth’s work can be taken as an illustration or 
even a modern reading of the concept of image that was vigorously defended by John of Damaskos 
and later enhanced in the works of the iconophile theoreticians of the Second Iconoclast Period. 
The prototype (chair, cactus) and the image (photograph of the chair or cactus) placed beside it 
“make visible” the relationship of similarity and difference between them. The life-size photograph 
on the wall faithfully reproduces the appearance of the chair or the plant while at the same time 
clearly indicates that it is not identical with it. The similarity and difference that are so important 
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both to the iconophile apologists of icon veneration and modern specialists of aesthetics become 
at once visible or even tangible. The third constitutive element in Joseph Kosuth’s work, namely the 
dictionary entry for the word “chair” or “plant” to the right of the actual chair or plant, can not be 
further explored in relation to John of Damaskoss concept of image alone, but reveals its importance 
in connection with the ideas that were proposed in the writings of the iconophile theoreticians 
of the Second Iconoclast period, such as Nicephorus and Theodoros of Stoudios. These thinkers 
discussed at significant length the question whether, and if so to what extent, the name Jesus Christ 
can be applied both to the image of Christ and Christ himself. They reached the conclusion that 
the name Jesus Christ can be applied both to the image and its prototype. In one case, i.e. when it is 
applied to Jesus Christ himself, it is applied “kyrios” that is in a proper sense. In the other case, when 
it is applied to the image, it is applied in a homonymous way. These considerations also constituted, 
according to Nicephorus and Theodore of Stoudios, a proof of the legitimacy of icon veneration, 
or more precisely a proof that Christ can be venerated in or by means of his image. Owing to time 
constraints, I am not going to dwell further on the possible interpretations of the role the dictionary 
entry “plant” plays in Joseph Kosuth’s work. I only limit myself to pointing out the link many critics 
drew with Magrittes “Ceci nest pas un pipe” and contrast this artistic gesture with the iconophile 
assertion “This is not Christ in the proper sense of the word”. 


Going beyond this particular example, I would like to stress that the rich history of 20%- 
century European Art does offer an impressive amount of material that is capable of shedding new 
light on or even bringing to life some complicated distinctions that attracted the attention of the 
Byzantine theoreticians of image, both on the iconophile and the iconoclast sides. The iconoclast 
thought that is much too often ignored when reconstructing Byzantine theories of image -- simply 
because so little of it has actually been preserved, -- is particularly open to a “dialogue” with the 
twentieth century’s artistic discourse. In this context one may point, rather predictably, towards 
Malevich's “Black Square”, as a painting that underscores the denial of “figurative” art and which 
was, quite intentionally, viewed by its creator as an icon of the Suprematism movement and even 
exhibited in the “red corner’, i.e. in the place of an Orthodox icon during the salon of 1913. Or 
less predictably perhaps, towards Auguste Clésinger’s “Woman bitten by a snake’, which can be 
taken as an illustration of Constantine V’s insistence on the image being not merely similar to 
its prototype but being its “paragogon’, a derivative of its model, just like the “Woman bitten by a 
snake” a plaster cast moulded from life, can be considered a “paragogon’, much in Constantine V’s 
sense, of Apollonie Sabatier. To conclude, I would like once again to stress, on the one hand, the 
importance of a thoroughly historical methodical exploration of the Byzantine theory of image 
and, on the other, the problems and advantages of the anachronistic “dialogue” between twentieth- 
century art and Byzantine discourse on images. Thank you for your attention. 
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Introduction 


In this round table, we want to discuss the transformation processes which evolved during 
the different conflicts between Byzantium and the Islamic world. In the 7^ and 8" century, major 
parts of the Byzantine empire were occupied by the Arabs and Syria and Egypt were culturally- 
religiously Islamized as well as linguistically Arabized. In the 10" century, northern Syria and Iraq 
were reconquered by the Byzantines, and in the 11% century the Turkish expansion into Anatolia 
set in, which in the end led to the conquest of Byzantium by the Ottomans. The relations between 
Byzantium and the Islamic world were characterized by various political, cultural, and social 
transformation processes which will be analyzed in the panel by taking into account selected historic 
events and examples. We will focus on two regions, Northern Syria/Mesopotamia and Anatolia. 
Thus, the regional differences in the developments are taken into account. 


In the region of Northern Syria, we will discuss to what extent the Byzantine reconquest in the 
10" century led to new transformations in this area. We are especially interested in the question how 
the Byzantines reintegrated into their state the mixed population on their border, which had been 
living under Islamic rule for centuries. 


Concerning Asia Minor, we will discuss changes resulting from Turkification and Islamization 
processes on the one hand and the simultaneous continuity of Byzantine-Christian population and 
cultural substrate on the other hand. 
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Orthodoxy or Empire? Nikon of the Black Mountain 
and the Construction of Orthodox Identity in the Monasteries of Northern Syria 


The Byzantine reconquest of northern Syria involved not only the integration of peoples who 
had long lived under Islamic rule into the basic structure ofthe state (taxation, law, etc.), but also the 
reconstruction of the imperial church via the patriarchate of Antioch. Concurrent with rebuilding 
the official church was an attempt to make Antioch and its vicinity one of the centers of Byzantine 
monasticism once more. Unlike all the other major centers of Middle Byzantine monasticism such 
as Constantinople and the Holy Mountains (Athos, Ganos, Latros and Olympos), the monasteries 
of Northern Syria in the tenth and eleventh centuries during the period of Byzantine rule were 
populated by a cornucopia of confessional and ethnic communities outside ofthe Greeks themselves, 
including: Armenians (both pro- and anti-Chalcedonian), Georgians and various Aramaic- and 
Arabic-speaking Christians. 


The copious writings of Nikon of the Black Mountain, including a just-published edition of 
his Taktikon, attest to the monastic reformer’s attempts to navigate this variegated confessional and 
linguistic landscape in the last half of the eleventh century. The withering and then collapse of 
imperial rule in Northern Syria on the eve of the First Crusade meant that the region’s Orthodox 
monastic community, whose dominance had hitherto been at best tenuous, had to contend with 
the loss of the local support of the state. In this context Nikon’s works, in which he often dealt with 
questions of cultural conflict within the monastic communities of the Antiochene hinterland (e.g. 
could Armenians and Georgians be orthodox), show an attempt to construct a local Orthodox 
identity capable of accommodating the various cultural and ethnic groups inhabiting this border 
region. While recent attempts at defining Byzantine identity (notably Anthony Kaldellis’ Hellenism 
in Byzantium) have underlined the role of state allegiance in its construction, Nikon's writings 
provide a powerful counterpoint to this theory. By drawing on Late Antique precedents from 
Palestine and Syria (particularly that of St. Symeon the Younger), Nikon developed an expansive 
version of Orthodox identity centered around the history and traditions of Late Antique north 
Syrian monasticism, which downplayed the prominent role elsewhere of Hellenic culture and 
language. In addition, unlike other roughly contemporary monastic leaders (Athanasios of Athos, 
Christodoulos of Patmos), Nikon did not actively seek state patronage (imperial or otherwise), and 
only grudgingly cooperated with the local church authorities. 
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Reassessing a Lost Century: 
Archaeological Evidence during the Byzantine Reconquest of North Syria, 
950-1050 C.E. 


In North Syria between 950-1050, the Byzantine reconquest, political and economic 
fragmentation of the northern regions with the ‘Abbasid central authority leading to the rise of local 
dynasties, and the shift towards nomadism with the influx of Turkic and Arabian tribes has led to an 
observable decline in the settlement and material evidence of the region. Some scholars have argued 
that these trends echoed throughout the Islamic Near East, amounting to a “Lost Century.’ However, 
variations on a sub-regional level show that not all areas experienced an decline, rather, specific 
areas witnessed economic development into the twelfth century and later. This paper will compare 
settlement patterns from surveys including the Amug, Syrian Jibal (Dead Cities), Kahramanmaras, 
Balikh, and Middle Euphrates - all regions that show a significant discontinuity of sites with earlier 
periods. Archaeological invisibility of camp sites and poorly understood key ceramic types of this 
period will be considered in efforts to overcome some generalities in the data. Yet, excavation 
evidence from Tüpras Field/Hisn al-Tinat on the Mediterranean coast, Antäkiya/Antioch, and 
recent evidence from the Nahr Quwayq hinterland of Halab/Aleppo shows increased commercial 
vitality and local manufacture during this “lost century.’ This paper will suggest that certain political- 
economic changes with the brief period of Byzantine reconquest after 956, establishment of Little 
Armenia, rise of local dynasties like the Hamdanids, and commercial influence from the Fatimids in 
the south forged trans-frontier and maritime strategies that helped to override the more observable 
decline of landscape and successfully develop specific economic corridors 
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Byzantine despoinas in the Mongol world: marriage as a diplomatic tool 


After the reconquest Constantinople in 1261 Byzantium sought to establish new relations with 
her eastern neighbours. Of these, the most important were the relations with the Ilkhanid state, the 
chief guarantor for safety of the Byzantine eastern borders. What lies behind the unusual Byzantine 
reverence towards the Ilkhäns? Was that just a recognition of the international and cultural prestige of 
Iran, or were there closer political ties that served as a springboard for Pachymeres’s laudatory prose 
when he described the reforms of the Ilkhan Ghazan (1295-1304)? After the battle at Sultanhan in 
1256, when the Seljuk army was destroyed by the Mongols, both Michael Palaiologos and ‘Izz al- 
Din Kay-Käwüs II fled to the Nicaean territory. When ‘Izz al-Din Kay-Käwüs II was still in Nicaea 
during the winter-spring of 1256-7, a Mongol embassy, sent by Hiilegii, arrived. Emperor Theodore 
II managed to use the embassy to the Nicaean profit, and advanced the project of a marriage between 
the Ilkhän and the Nicean ruling dynasty. It was the new Emperor, Michael VIII Palaiologos (1259- 
1282), the participant of the Sultanhanı battle, who finally concluded the marriage. Towards the end 
of 1264 - beginning of 1265 his illegitimate daughter Maria, the future Lady of the Mongols, went 
to marry the Ilkhän Abaqa. All the primary sources noted the exceptional opulence of her arrival. 


A reevaluation of an important evidence of Stepannos Orbélean concerning Maria Palaiologina 
strongly suggests that her lingering in Tabriz, the Ilkhanid capital city, lasted longer than it is usually 
believed. The traditional date of her departure for Constantinople is thought to have taken place 
sometime after the death of her husband Abaqa in 1282, but the evidence in Orbélean shows that she 
personally eyewitnessed the struggle between the Ilkhans Baydu and Ghazan in March-September 1295. 


An examination of her court titles in the extant Byzantine documentary sources and the mosa- 
ics in the church of the Holy Savior in Chora (Kariye Cami) suggests that the position she enjoyed in 
Constantinople, when she returned from Tabriz, was not the one of a noble Byzantine lady but rath- 
er of a plenipotentiary foreign ruler. She truly was a representative of the Ilkhäns in Constantinople. 


Moreover, she established a new tradition for the Byzantine princesses married to the Mongol 
rulers, who now received a new title of daspina-khätün, a vivid combination of the Byzantine and 
Mongol court practices. It was Maria, who managed to conclude a matrimonial alliance with the 
Ilkhan Oljeitii. According to Qashani, a certain Tesbina-khätün, dukhtar-i qaysar-i Qustantiniyya 
(despoina-khätün, daughter of the Emperor of Constantinople’) was the twelfth wife of the Ilkhan. 
The new bride received the same unique title daspina-khätün as Maria Palaiologina before her. 
Marias legacy outlived her in the Empire of Trebizond, which created the chain of the alliances with 
the petty Muslim emirates along the Empires southern border in the fourteenth century. Maria, 
sister of the emperor Alexios Ш (1349-1390) of Trebizond, married Qutlù Beg of the Aq-qoyunlu 
(c. 1360-1389) in 1352. She received the same title despoina-khatun as the Byzantine wives of the 
Ilkhäns before her. It might have been that the powerful Theodora Grand Komnena, the ulu hatun 
(‘chief wife’) of Uzun Hasan of the Aq-qoyunlu (1457-1478), also enjoyed the same title. 
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Change and continuity in the city of Trebizond after 1461 


The empire of Trebizond in 1461 faced the same fate as Constantinople in 1453, when the last 
emperor, David, surrendered the city to the Ottoman Sultan Mehmed II. Following this takeover, 
Mehmed sent many Turkish settlers to this area, made a clear division between the Christian and 
Muslim population, causing thus demographical changes. 


The integration of the Muslim population in the city followed the transformation of the 
city’s topography. Churches were converted to mosques, common public spaces reorganized 
for administrative purposes and Muslim foundations were established to fulfil the needs of the 
newcomer population. Consequently, the fall of the city and its integration to the Ottoman Empire 
caused many socio-political changes to the former capital. These changes reordered the functional 
and symbolic aspects of the city’s topography in the process of its conversion from a byzantine city 
to an ottoman one. 


The city of Trebizond was adapting to this new reality and its new status quo in the new 
empire. This adaptation process reformed the urban space, and the city went through a noticeable 
transition, which is well recorded in the archaeological material. Although the city went through 
many reforms, some aspects of it remained unaltered. The church continued its previous deed and 
in addition to that, new institutions appeared, which served the needs of the remaining Christian 
population, such as the charity institutions. Furthermore, the city as a commercial and trading 
centre remained so, due to its geostrategic location on the southern coast of the Black Sea and its 
connection to the Silk Road. Finally, the city of Trebizond never lost its political significance. From 
the capital of the byzantine empire of Trebizond it ended up as a capital of the Vilayeti of Trebizond 
under the Ottoman rule. 


This paper will deal with the transition of Trebizond from a Christian Byzantine capital to 
an Ottoman Muslim provincial capital. The consequences of the new adjustments, namely the 
division between the Christian and Muslim population, the removal of indigenous population, the 
installation of new groups from outside along with the new foundations, and the transformation of 
the city’s topography, will be analysed through the examination of the archaeological material and 
the study of the written sources. An interdisciplinary approach offers a more historically accurate 
image of the city before and after its siege, as well as a better understanding of the social and political 
factors that reformed the order of Trebizond’s urban space. 
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Some Thoughts Towards a New Interpretation of Manzikert (1071) 


In Byzantine history the battle of Manzikert is considered one of the biggest military setbacks 
between the Islamic conquests of the seventh century and the fall of Constantinople in 1453. Large 
parts of Asia Minor, which according to modern Greek continuity concepts are perceived as deeply 
Hellenized regions, permeated by the Christian-Orthodox faith and Constantinopolitan cultural 
values, were irreversibly lost to barbarian enemies. In the historical discourse of the Republic of 
Turkey, Manzikert stands for the beginning of the Turkification and Islamization of Asia Minor. In 
this paper I will concentrate on two crucial questions, which seem to have been only superficially 
discussed in the scholarly literature: How does the battle of Manzikert fit into the broader context 
of the Turkish penetration of Asia Minor and the Byzantine defensive strategy? It is more or less 
commonly held that Emperor Romanos IV sallied forth to rout Sultan Alp Arslan’s army in order to 
restore Byzantine control over the eastern provinces. But was this really the case? No source claims 
that the imperial government would have been able to regain the borderland through a pitched 
battle; nor is there any evidence indicating that the emperor intended to directly attack the sultan 
or vice versa. The second question is related to the battle’s symbolic and ideological dimension. 
What were the original ideas Byzantine, Eastern Christian, and Muslims authors wished to convey 
to their audience with respect to the battle’s outcome? In this way we can point out some glaring 
discrepancies between medieval and modern interpretations of the battle. 
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Why did the Melkites commemorate new martyrs 
in the early Islamic period and other Christians did not? 


During the Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid periods, the Melkites of greater Syria produced a large 
number of new martyrologies. These commemorated the execution of Christian saints at the hands 
of the Muslim authorities, including martyrs killed for apostasy and blasphemy. Among the most 
important were Peter of Capitolias (d. 715), a priest from the Decapolis who publically disparaged 
the Prophet Muhammad; Elias of Helioupolis (d. 779), a young layman who allegedly converted 
from Christianity to Islam and back; Bacchus (d. 786), the child of a religiously mixed family in 
Palestine who chose his mother’s Christianity over his father’s Islam; the Twenty Martyrs of Mar Saba 
(d. 788/97), a group of monks massacred during a Bedouin raid on their monastery; and Anthony 
al-Qurashi (d. 799), a Muslim aristocrat from Damascus who reportedly converted to Christianity 
and was executed by Harun al-Rashid. There are many other accounts of Melkite martyrs preserved 
in Greek, Arabic, and Georgian texts, ranging from saints’ lives to liturgical books. 


While the Melkites enthusiastically commemorated new martyrs in the early Middle Ages, other 
Christian communities did not. There is only martyr of the period closely tied to the Syrian Orthodox 
church: Cyrus of Harran (d. 769), another Christian who allegedly converted to Islam and returned 
to Christianity, whose life appears in the Chronicle of Zuqnin. Nestorian Christians in Iraq and Iran 
did not commemorate new martyrs at all, which is striking given that they had produced so many 
martyrologies during the Sasanian Period, recording tensions with the Zoroastrian ruling elite. 


What accounts for this imbalance among the Melkites, Syrian Orthodox, and Nestorians? 
Did these communities experience different levels of violence under the Umayyads and ‘Abbasids, 
and therefore, commemorate different numbers of new martyrs? Or does the disparity reflect 
differing strategies of identity formation in the face of early Muslim rule, with the Melkites most 
enthusiastically seizing on martyrdom as a core part of their new worldview. 


This paper seeks to explain why the Melkites turned to martyrologies as a literary response 
to the rise of Islam, especially during the eighth and ninth centuries. It will consider whether the 
Melkites’ ongoing connections to the Byzantine Empire made them suspect in the eyes of the Muslim 
authorities, and more importantly, whether these connections made it harder for them to make 
peace with their new subordinate status under the sharia. The core message of the martyrologies 
— namely, resistance to Muslim faith and Arabic culture -- uniquely suited the Melkites as they 
attempted to live as imperial Christians in a post-imperial, post-Byzantine world. 
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Evolution of the barbarian? 
Changing Image of Kaykhusraw of Ikonion 
in different versions of Niketas Choniates History 


The Seljuk rulers of Ikonion praised Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw I (1192-1196, 1205-1211) as 
a “martyr” in their inscriptions. According to the present consensus, this sultan died near the walls 
of Antioch-on-the-Meander in 1211 in the battle with Theodore I Laskaris. Interestingly, “martyr” 
sultan Kaykhusraw enjoyed good reputation not only among his descendants, but also with the 
Byzantines. Prominent among those was Niketas Choniates, who praised the sultan in his History. 


The primary aim of the present paper is to trace the changes in the image of Kaykhusraw in 
the different version of Niketas Choniates. In the first version of the History (written before 1204) 
Choniates depicted the sultan as a failed son of a successful father, powerful Kılıç Arslan П of 
Ikonion (г. 1165-1192). According to Choniates, after Kaykhusraw I came to Constantinople to 
beg Alexios III Angelos for help, he received some assistance but did not manage to capture the 
throne back. Same image is present in the redaction of the History that dates back to 1204. However, 
in the last edition of his work, Choniates altered the image of Kaykhusraw I significantly. The 
writer pronounced that the sultan of Ikonion was a Christian by mother and just ruler. In History, 
Kaykhusraw cared for his Byzantine prisoners and cut wood for the captives during a harsh travel 
through the winter hills of Anatolia. According to Choniates, Kaykhusraw settled the prisoners 
in Philomelion, provided them with tax exemption for five years and was benevolent towards his 
Christian subjects. 


The paper argues that the profound change in the image of Kaykhusraw can be explained 
in connection with other changes in the later version of History of Niketas Choniates. As Alicia 
Simpson proved, Choniates altered his History after 1204 to put more blame for the Byzantine 
decline on Alexios III Angelos. It seems likely that the positive features of Kaykhusraw allowed 
Choniates to contrast him with the negative qualities of the despised emperor. At the same time, 
Choniates might have had another reason to alter the image of Kaykhusraw in the last version 
of History. After the fall of Constantinople Niketas found refuge in Nicaea of Theodore Laskaris. 
When Choniates corrected the image of sultan in the last version of his History, he probably knew 
about the new balance of power in Western Asia Minor that Theodore I Laskaris and Kayka'üs of 
Ikonion established after the death of Kaykhusraw. 
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Coranus Graecus - Transformation of Religious Knowledge in Byzantine Syria 


The Byzantine Translation of the Qur'an, dating back at least to the 9% century or maybe 
even before, is a prime example of a process of transformation between Byzantium and the early 
Islamic world. Since the rise of Islam, Orthodox Christians and Muslims entered into intercultural 
contact and, thus, interreligious dialogue about the right faith. While earlier apologetics, like John 
of Damascus, Theodor Abt Qurrah, and Theophanes Confessor, concentrated on the picture of 
Islam and its teachings in a more general way, we find a very accurate and detailed engagement with 
the Muslims’ holy scripture in the anonymous Greek translation of the Quran. 


This translation was transmitted only indirectly and fragmentarily and, furthermore, in a very 
tendentious source, namely the polemics of Nicetas of Byzantium against the Qur'an «Ἀνατροπὴ τοῦ 
Kopaviov». It is the oldest and main witness of the, as it seems, very first translation of the Quran 
ever, preserved in a single manuscript now in the Vatican Library. However, as Nicetas is quoting 
large parts of the Qur’an in Greek we are able to reconstruct this translation up to a certain extent. 


The philological-theological analysis of the translation and the comparison with the Arabic 
text shed light on different aspects of the knowledge transfer between the Byzantine and Islamic 
worlds regarding their ‘revelation knowledge (‘Offenbarungswissen’) of the respective other 
religion. It became clear that the Greek translation of the Qur’an, made by an anonymous author, is 
a result of several steps of transformation on an intellectual level at the borders of Byzantium. While 
generally very accurate, the translation contains some textually subtle, but theologically highly 
important differences with respect to the Arabic text. It seems, thus, to be the outcome of a Christian 
hermeneutical reading of the Qur’an inserted into the Muslim text by an Eastern Christian of the 
Greater Syrian region (bilad ash-Sham). 


The paper aims to interpret the results of the textual analysis within the historical framework in 
Middle Byzantine times in the Eastern parts of the Empire. The research is related to Byzantine and 
Quranic studies as well as Christian and Muslim theology and the philologies of Greek and Arabic 
languages. It presents the different steps of knowledge transfer between Byzantium’s Christians and 
their direct neighbors, the Muslim Arabs, through the example of the Greek translation of the Quran 
by examining the various transformation processes and contextualizing them with the intellectual- 
religious life of that time and the Byzantine cultural-political exchange with the Islamic world. 
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Byzantium in the 10" and 11" Century Arabic Poetry: 
The “ByzantinePoems” (ar-rümiyyät) of Abü Firas al-Hamdäni 
and Sulayman al-Gazzi 


In this paper the image of Byzantium in the writings of two Arabic poets of 10^ and 11° 
century Syria and Palestine will be discussed. Abt Firas al-Hamdani (320/932-357/968), the cousin 
of the Hamdanid ruler of Aleppo Saif ad-Dawla, is one of the most famous Arab poets of the 105 
century. He is especially renowned for his so called “Byzantine Poems” (ar-rümiyyat), which he 
wrote during the four years that he spent in captivity in Constantinople. Although he also regularly 
refers in his other poems to his frequent campaigns against the Byzantines, the rumiyyat provide 
us with specific information about his attitude to the Byzantines, his encounters with Nikephoros 
II Phokas, his situation as a captive and his relations with his relatives. Indeed, it seems he also had 
Byzantine uncles, as his mother was a former slave of Byzantine origin. 


Much less known is Sulayman al-Ghazzi. From his work we learn that he was a Melkite and 
lived in Palestine in the first half of the 11 century. At an advanced age he became bishop of a 
see somewhere in Palestine, probably Gaza. While he wrote several theological treatises, his most 
original work however is the diwan, his collection of 79 religious poems. In these poems he presents 
the Melkite community with descriptions of their Orthodox faith in a way that was meant to enhance 
their understanding of it. Rituals and feasts are described in the poems, as well as many impressions 
of the religious life of the Melkite Christians are given. Especially notable is Sulayman’s particular 
concern for the Christian sacred geography of Palestine. Furthermore, he refers to persecutions 
endured by Palestinian Christians during this period. Sulayman also shows a certain allegiance to 
Byzantium. He praises the virtues of the emperors and explicitly attributes the decay of Palestine to 
the fact that the land has lost its true rulers, namely the emperors. 


Byzantium’s increasing cultural influence in Northern Syria in the course of the Byzantine 
conquest of this area can be detected for example in an extensive effort to translate Greek works 
into Arabic and vice versa. But also beyond its borders Byzantium was prominent as an enemy or 
as protecting power for the Oriental Christians under Muslim rule not only in historiography but 
also in Arabic poetry. 
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Introduction 


The Byzantine (world) chronicle has always been of particular interest to current research. At first 
it was considered to be a historical source providing data which were collected for modern historical 
works on Byzantium. Contradictory data led to a thorough and detailed examination of the sources, 
in the course of which the researchers identified the sources of the chronicle and analysed the authors’ 
relationship to his sources, i.e. whose works he used and how he used them. A secondary branch of the 
research was an attempt to identify the authors of works often passed down anonymously or to connect 
certain pieces of a historiographical corpus to (the) authors. As the number of works is limited, after 
a while historians turned away from chronicles, which could no longer provide them with new data. 
The chronicle was taken over by editors and literary critics. The editors prepared excellent critical 
editions incorporating new achievements and adopting (partly) new methods of textual criticism. 
Literary historians used to examine the common features of works classified as belonging to the genre 
by Krumbacher in order to define the genre. In the course of the examination new approaches and 
new methods of literary criticism also emerged in Byzantine literary history. The work yielded some 
significant, partly disputed, partly rejected preliminary results concerning the various types of the 
chronicle, its relationship to other literary genres, its authors and readers, literary plagiarism and 
imitation (mimesis) as well as the relationship between the chronicle and the imperial propaganda or 
Kaiserkritik. However, the definition of the genre is still a subject of discussion. 


The concept of the open text was brought about by a new approach in literary criticism, which 
focused on the work and later on the reader rather than on the author. As the chronicle contains 
collected texts, it is suitable for the examination of the interpretative reader and of the writer as 
the user of borrowings (excerpta, citata, allusions), adapting (and manipulating) the texts of other 
authors. There is hope that these new directions (e. g. the research in Byzantine narrative) will yield 
results that can contribute to a better understanding of the Byzantine (world) chronicle. 


When defining the genre one must consider the rare but priceless loci where the Byzantine 
authors themselves write about narrations that discuss past events in various genres. Examples of 
these can be found in several passages of Chronographia, where Psellos remarks: I would rather walk 
in the middle path between those who formerly wrote of the reigns and achievements of the elder Rome, 
and those who today are accustomed to compile chronicles, or history is a simple and true narrative, 
or the historical style should not be too polished (transl. by Joan Hussey). At the same time certain 
earlier comments on the presence or absence of rhetorical devices, the presence of the narrator or 
the (seeming) detachment of the text should not be utterly rejected. Collingwood’s remark on the 
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characteristics of Christian historiography seems to be especially useful: Any history written on 
Christian principles will be of necessity universal, providential, apocaliptic, and periodized. (. . .) АП 
these four elements were in fact consciously imported into historical thought by the early Christians 
(for example by Eusebius of Caesarea). 


In possession of the new results it is again the historians’ turn to study the chronicle, though 
this time not in search of data, but to find answers to completely new questions. 
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Plus ga change ... 


This paper will compare and contrast Byzantine world chronicles from the sixth and the 
fourteenth centuries in an attempt to assess the rationale behind the texts’ construction. 
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Movable History: The Author of Theophanes Continuatus I-IV 
and the Reuse of Ancient History for the Iconoclast Period 


There has been an intense debate on the authorship of the so-called Continuation of Theophanes, 
at least since the late Ihor Sevcenko started thinking about the publication of the text, some decades 
ago. We all agree now that the only manuscript of the text (Vat. gr. 167) consists of at least three 
parts: Part I, composed by an anonymous writer of Constantine VIIs team and dealing with the 
reigns of Leo V, Michael II, Theophilos and Michael III; part II dealing with Basil I and written to a 
great extent by Constantine VII himself; and part III, added at a later period (perhaps through the 
agency of Basil Lekapenos, as suggested by Michael Featherstone) and dealing with several reigns 
from 886 to 963. 


If we were to look for a person responsible for most of the writing of Part I (let us call him for 
the sake of convenience “the Continuator”), we should date his activity to the time of Constantine 
VIIs reign, probably in the fifties of the 105 century, for the man worked after Genesios finished 
his work. In fact, Genesios boasts about being the first person who wrote about the period and the 
Continuator works on the same dossier of sources Genesios used. 


To identify who the Continuator was is not an easy task. In fact, the Continuator, as Constantine 
collaborator, considered his task secondary and concealed his name: all the historical work was put 
under the name of the learned emperor. We are not even sure that the Continuator was just one 
person, for the proem of Part I is written in plural. And there are differences between the style of 
the different books. Despite all these caveats, scholars have been looking for an author of part I, a 
close collaborator of the emperor working in the fifties. There are some methodological problems 
with this enterprise. 


To begin with, we have to cope with the problem of the dependence from the sources: How 
can we be sure that this or that expression or literary image was of the Continuator and not taken 
from his sources? This is always a problem when dealing with historians. In our case, however, 
we tread some solid ground because we know that Genesios and the Continuator used the same 
common source: a dossier of texts dealing with the history of the second iconoclasm. Accordingly, 
when both authors agree in some expression, they have taken it from this common source. Literal 
coincidences are, however, infrequent, for Genesios took much trouble in creating a baroque style 
and completely rewrote the original wording of the common source. But at least, the coincidences in 
content give us a clear guide about the procedure followed by the Continuator when he wrote Part 
I. Usually, the Continuator rewrote the sources at his disposal but avoided rhetorical excesses. He 
used supplementary sources (most of them hagiographical) unknown to Genesios. His task can be 
described as professional or standard, and does not give us many clues about the author. 


However, the Continuator did no limit himself to a plain rewriting of his sources, but also 
added personal remarks or images that are completely absent in Genesios. These are the “personal 
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mark” of his style and allow us to draw a profile of him as author. These additions are mostly 
amplifications of the narrative of the sources and personal comments on historical facts. For 
instance, the Continuator always tries to characterize each emperor according to a fixed pattern 
of his personality. However, these comments, once the leitmotif of each emperor is identified, 
are constructed in a very predictable way and do not serve, accordingly, to isolate the style of the 
Continuator from the classicist mainstream of his age. The same can be said about the tendency of 
the Continuator to duplicate words, using pairs of synonyms to express a single idea (for instance 
in Cont. 1.2 ἐπληρώθη κατηφείας καὶ ἀχλύος... πλήρης ἀθυμίας καὶ θλίψεως). These “doublets” 
are lacking in Genesius, but they appear in other Byzantine writers, so that we cannot make any 
conclusion on authorship based on them. 


It is an interesting fact that the Continuator uses proverbs and phrases which are also absent 
from Genesios. Many of them are, curiously enough, also present in the works of Arethas, but this 
does not mean that the Continuator and Arethas are the same person. It could be that they both 
consulted the same collection of proverbs and sententiae, or simply that to quote proverbs was a 
la mode in the period. However, this fondness of the Continuator for sententiae (again absent in 
Genesius) is remarkable and, as the so-called doublets, a feature of his style. 


In any case, the most important clue for establishing a profile of the Continuator is his reuse 
of passages taken from ancient Greek historians of the Roman period for colouring the historical 
episodes he found in his sources on the period of Second Iconoclasm. I will consider four instances, 
all of them taken from Book I. The authors from whom he reuses or copies material are Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (a passage of his Roman Antiquities, where the dictator Camillus speaks in front 
of his army, encouraging them to oppose the Gauls, who were attacking Rome in 367 BC), Plutarch 
(a passage of his Life of the Lesser Cato, where Cato is besieged in Utica by the troops of Caesar in 
46 BC), Polybius (the proem of his History) and Diodorus Siculus (a passage of his Library, where 
he describes how the Athenian general Phormio was “puffed up with pride” after defeating the 
Spartans in a naval battle at the entrance of the Corinthian Gulf in 429 ВС). 


My guess is that the Continuator did not come to these authors by perusing their works, 
but that he looked for inspiration at the historical excerpts of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, and 
particularly, in two instances, at the volumes On speeches (Περὶ δημηγοριῶν) and On sieges (περὶ 
πολιορκιῶν) (see Németh, A. 2013. “The Imperial Systematisation of the Past in Constantinople: 
Constantine УП and his Historical Excerpts’, in König, J. and Woolf, G. eds., The Encyclopaedia 
from Antiquity to the Enlightenment, Cambridge, 232-258). 


My suggestion is that the Continuator consulted these histories through the corresponding 
volumes of the encyclopaedia of Constantine. Moreover, that he could be one of his compilers. We 
cannot even exclude that the emperor himself was responsible for these literary adornments of the 
text, which are specially present in Book I. 


The analysis suggests in any case that the compilation of the historical excerpts could have 
been conceived as a way for providing materials for historians and that ancient historical texts were 
reused as a repository of history. 
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Defining Byzantine Chronicles: 
a Challenge for Historians of Byzantine Literature 


I would like to begin this talk with a lament about a regrettable situation in which I believe all 
of us who study “Byzantine chronicles” find ourselves today. I refer to the fact that we, as historians 
of Byzantine literature, actually do not have at present a concept of this genre. We traditionally speak 
of a number of Byzantine texts as chronicles, but we are not able to agree on the key features that 
constitute a chronicle and we are equally unable to draw a clear dividing line between chronicles 
and other historiographical works from the Byzantine period. This has not always been the case. 


During the period following the publication of Karl Krumbachers Geschichte der 
byzantinischen Litteratur, there existed, albeit for a short time, a comprehensive concept of this 
genre that was universally accepted by historians of Byzantine literature. I would like to place a 
special emphasis on the word “comprehensive” and explain briefly what I mean. The concept of 
monkish chronicles that Krumbacher had proposed not only invested chronicles with a very specific 
literary identity. It also provided clear criteria that allowed their easy differentiation from works of 
history and permitted them to be viewed in close connection with a specific group of people within 
Byzantine society, namely monks, whose spiritual interests and mentality chronicles supposedly 
reflected and expressed. Monks, who wrote chronicles for other monks, according to Krumbacher, 
were, on the one hand, “poorly educated” and, on the other hand, “were thirsting for religious 
instruction” The simple language in which chronicles were written and the choice of subjects treated 
in them became easily explicable on the assumption that these texts had been written by monks and 
for monks. Even the value of studying these texts consisted, according to Krumbacher, in gaining 
access to the mentality of Byzantine monks. 


It was not difficult to criticize this somewhat simplistic and yet comprehensive concept of 
the “Byzantine monkish chronicle”. Hans-Georg Beck, a successor to Krumbachers chair of 
Byzantine Studies in Munich, did so by pointing out that of approximately 21 authors considered 
by Krumbacher, only six, i.e. less than one third, actually were monks or became monks towards 
the end of their lives, and that at least five names on Krumbachers list (including several ‘monks’) 
had earlier in their lives belonged to the same social and intellectual elite which, according to 
Krumbachers view, would have felt nothing but scorn for such low and unlearned texts as chronicles. 
Becks intention was presumably to single out only one strand in Krumbacher’s argument, namely 
that we have no sufficient evidence to suppose that chronicles had been mostly written and read 
in a monastic milieu. However, by demonstrating that we have no sufficient evidence to support 
Krumbacher’s assumption, he brought down the entire conceptual edifice that Krumbacher had 
erected upon this assumption. The low style of these texts can no longer be explained by pointing 
out the lack of literary education on the part of their supposed authors and readers, namely poorly 
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educated monks. The same holds true for the constant and recurrent references to the creation of 
the universe, the history of the Jewish people, church festivities, and omens and portents that are 
frequently found in chronicles. Most importantly, we lack one of the main reasons to view chronicles 
in opposition to works of history, since we can no longer maintain that these two groups of texts 
were written in two different milieus. With Beck’s criticism, the conceptual edifice that had been 
erected by Krumbacher fell to the ground, converting an entire section of the history of Byzantine 
literature into nothing more than conceptual rubble. 


The need to have a clear concept of this literary genre is acutely felt by anyone who seeks 
to write a systematic overview of the history of Byzantine literature. After Krumbacher, the next 
attempt to write this kind of work was made by Herbert Hunger. It is of little surprise, therefore, that 
while working on his monumental oeuvre “Hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner” he 
formulated a new concept of the chronicle genre, in which he proposed considering chronicles as a 
kind of Byzantine “trivial literature”. As I have previously demonstrated in greater detail, however, 
his concept of chronicles does not constitute a real alternative to Krumbachers. Upon closer 
inspection, it reveals close similarities with Krumbacher’s view and actually appears to be nothing 
more than a slightly modernized version of the same. While Krumbacher had viewed chronicles 
as works written for poorly educated monks, Hunger believed that they had been written for what 
he termed an “average sort of fellow” (“durchschnittlicher Zeitgenosse”). The simple language of 
chronicles, interest in wonders and portents and similar supposedly essential features of this genre 
were explained by Hunger along much the same lines as by Krumbacher, namely as a consequence 
of the author’s attempt to satisfy the taste of average, poorly educated people. Comparing Hunger’s 
view with Krumbacher’s, we notice that Hunger no longer makes any affirmations about the writers 
of chronicles, of whom we admittedly know very little. However, he still has much to say about their 
supposed readers, whom he somewhat disparagingly characterizes as average people of Byzantine 
times. What makes both concepts so similar to each other is the central role that both of them 
attribute to the lack of education in general (in Krumbacher’s view) or lack of literary education in 
particular (in Hunger’s view) when defining the literary nature of chronicles. 


It is not my intention here to engage in an extensive polemic against Hunger’s view, as the 
shortcuts of his approach are rather obvious and have already been discussed by me elsewhere. Το 
my knowledge, no other comprehensive concept of Byzantine chronicles has been proposed since 
the publication of Hunger’s “Hochsprachliche Profane Literatur der Byzantiner”. This fact constitutes 
the regrettable situation I mentioned at the beginning of this talk. We are now well aware of the 
flaws and disadvantages of the two approaches to Byzantine chronicles that had been advanced in 
the past, but we have nothing else to offer instead. So it would not be an exaggeration to say that 
we are facing a tremendous challenge. Our task is to elaborate a new comprehensive concept of this 
genre or, alternatively, to stop talking of Byzantine “chronicles” as a genre altogether because this 
concept has been proven to be devoid of any substance. 


I would like to use the opportunity offered by this round-table to present for discussion another 
approach that I hope may prove useful for defining the literary identity of a majority of historical 
texts that have been referred to as chronicles since the publication of Krumbacher’s Geschichte der 
byzantinischen Litteratur. I believe that Byzantine chronicles can be defined as a genre -- and also 
differentiated from works of history -- in terms of what I would like to call here their “literary point 
of reference”. To state the case briefly, I propose to define chronicles as texts whose main literary 
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point of reference is the early Christian chronographical tradition, as represented by the works 
of Julius Africanus and Eusebios, and which often remains outside the boundaries of histories of 
Byzantine literature which (following Krumbacher) begin their exposition with the era of Justinian. 


Some additional explanations are necessary at this point. When I speak of the “literary point of 
reference” of a Byzantine chronicle, I take as my point of departure a rather obvious observation that 
any given literary work at the time of its creation is linked to the preceding literary tradition through 
a number of works that had been familiar to its author at the time of writing. The “interaction’, or 
the way in which any work positions itself with respect to the preceding tradition, is not limited 
to citations from previous works or seeking to imitate or surpass them. The term “interaction” 
here is broader in scope than the term “literary mimesis” that is very familiar to all students of 
Byzantine literature. It can also be used to indicate that an author intentionally produces a text that 
is significantly different from some other text or even group of texts seen as a whole on account of 
some specific features. Trying to avoid some patterns and consciously preferring to follow instead 
some others can also be considered as an “interaction” -- this time understood in a converse sense 
-- with a preceding literary tradition. 


Even though the scope of individual texts known to us as Byzantine chronicles and the interests 
of their authors vary significantly from one work to the other, I believe that we have sufficient 
evidence to demonstrate that the majority of these texts do have one literary point of reference in 
common, namely the early Christian chronographical tradition. Let me provide some examples. 


The historical work of John of Antioch, even though its main emphasis is on the history of 
the Roman Republic and Roman Empire, does contain some material that derives from the work 
of Julius Africanus. The presence of this material in John of Antioch’s corpus is a clear sign that he 
wanted to link his own work - a product of his own historical research and a compilation of the 
sources available to him -- with the tradition of Christian chronographical writing represented by 
Julius Africanus. The historical work of John Malalas begins its chronological structure with Adam, 
and, in Books 1-9, provides an account of Biblical history from a Christian perspective. The literary 
interaction of the Paschal Chronicle with an earlier, formative phase of Christian chronological 
writings is also clearly apparent. This chronicle is not, strictly speaking, a scientific treatise on the 
intricate problems of chronography, and especially chronography viewed from a Christian point of 
view, but rather appears to be a Constantinopolitan city-chronicle, whose author was most attentive 
to the life of the Byzantine capital. However, the intention of its author to establish a link with 
the early Christian chronography is not difficult to demonstrate. In this chronicle we frequently 
encounter a running total of the years since Creation, dating by the cycle of Olympiads, notices of 
indiction and regnal years, etc. The author carried out many of his own calculations, establishing, 
for instance, the creation of the world as 5509 BC and the crucifixion as annus mundi 5540. 


These examples could easily be multiplied in a fuller exposition of the question. For the present, 
I believe that the three examples I have provided are sufficient to make evident the pattern that I 
consider to be essential for an understanding of the literary identity of Byzantine chronicles. In each 
of the texts I have mentioned, and, of course, in many others, we can easily discern two “elements” 
or two different kinds of material. One of them points towards the early Christian chronographical 
tradition. It demonstrates, in my view, the intent of the writers of the chronicles to establish a 
literary link with this tradition. This kind of material deals with such questions as the beginning 
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of time, Biblical history, dates and relative chronology, etc. The other element or the other kind of 
material that constitutes a Byzantine chronicle significantly varies from one text to another. The 
differences are so significant, that it is virtually impossible to find a common theme or subject that 
would be present in all texts that we call chronicles from John of Antioch to Ephraim of Ainos. In 
John of Antioch, for instance, it is an interest in the Roman Republic and later in the history of the 
Roman Empire. In the Paschal Chronicle it is the events that revolve around the public life of the 
Byzantine capital. The impression that Byzantine chronicles leave on their readers seems to tell us 
that their authors frequently started off writing a text similar to Julius Africanus or Eusebios and 
then gradually developed their own, very particular, individuality. So it does make sense, after all, to 
speak of Byzantine chronicles as a literary genre. Its distinctive feature is the literary interaction with 
the works written during the formative period of Christian chronography. However, the orientation 
towards this literary tradition does not prevent chronicles from developing very different individual 
traits, a kind of literary character that is particular to each individual work. 
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Studying the Byzantine Chronicles: Some Preliminary Remarks 


“Un livre ne commence ni ne finit: tout au plus fait-il semblent.” 
Mallarmé 


A separate batch within Byzantine historiography, both in terms of its bulk and its significance, 
is constituted by the so-called “chronicles” (chronikon, chronographikon, chronographeion, 
chronographia). The examination of Byzantine chronicles has in recent years become one of the 
most popular topic within Byzantological research. New text editions have been published, large- 
scale research has been launched to process the oeuvres of individual authors and to prepare the 
publication of one or another work, and, meanwhile, there has been an encouraging increase in 
the number of new translations of the source texts into living languages. Several of the participants 
of the present roundtable have contributed to this development substantially themselves. On the 
other hand, it is regrettable that besides an investigation of individual authors and texts that is 
more thorough than ever, the research into the genre itself has been pushed somewhat into the 
background. We can still not define the concept of Byzantine chronicle in a way satisfactory to 
all parties involved, and we find it equally bewildering to establish why and how one or another 
work to be researched should be deemed a chronicle, rather than a text belonging to some other 
genre. This, of course, is neither accidental, nor a fault of the negligence of Byzantinists. Far more 
appropriate is to highlight the fact that the authors, works, or groups of works traditionally linked 
with the genre display such variety of content, form, and language, that it is nearly impossible to find 
their common denominator. On the present occasion, we will barely outline some general aspects in 
terms of examining the genre of Byzantine chronicles. 


In order to illustrate the inherent difficulty of defining the term Byzantine chronicle accurately, 
as aliterary genre considered independent by scientific consensus, let us pick some random examples 
of works consensually placed into this category. Nota bene, as regards the generic classification of 
individual works, literary histories (Krumbacher, Hunger) and reference books do not always agree. 
What can be taken for granted is that the number of chronicles defined as such by all runs to at least 
twenty, but may actually reach as much as forty. 


The inaccurately named Chronicle of Cambridge, for instance, is considered to be among the 
Byzantine chronicles, whose Greek text is preserved in two manuscripts (Vat. Gr. 1912; Paris BN 
Suppl. Gr. 920). Its anonymous author collected notes pertaining to the period between 827 and 
965, focusing primarily on the Greco-Arabic wars in Sicily, complete with chronological data. 
The Chronica Monembasia is another chronicle, where the anonymous author, presenting a local 
historical work, provides a brief description of the Peloponnesian events between the reigns of 
Justinian and Nikephoros I. The Chronicle of the Morea can also be classified as a chronicle: the Greek 
version of the work preserved in four languages (Greek, French, Italian, and Aragonese) presents 
the history of the Christian state founded on the Peloponnese in some 9,000 lines of versus politicus. 
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The peculiar language of the text is remarkable in itself, for it amalgamates classical Greek and the 
Byzantine vernacular, while also borrowing many western (primarily French) expressions. The title 
of Chronica Toccorum also indicates this generic label, in which some 4,000 lines of versus politicus 
recount the history of the Tocco family ruling in Epeiros between the end of the 14" century and the 
beginning of the 15". The Chronicle of the Turkish Sultans, written in the late 16" century, can also 
be considered a chronicle, discussing the sultans who reigned between 1373 and 1513. Yet another 
type of chronicle can be identified in the one by Konstantinos Manasses. The author, who lived in 
the court of Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180), surveyed the history of the world from the creation 
down to the reign of Nikephoros Botaneiates (1078-1081) in 7,000 lines of versus politicus. The text, 
composed at the request of the emperor's sister-in-law, Eirene Komnene, had gained considerable 
popularity by the 14" century; its Bulgarian translation was prepared at around that time. And the 
inventory could be continued endlessly without even having mentioned the best-known items of 
the genre (Malalas, Chronicon Paschale, Theophanes, Skylitzes, etc.). 


Thus the texts belonging to the genre of chronicle vary on an extreme scale in their volume 
(from a few lines to several hundred folia), form (prose, versus politicus), as well as authorship 
(renowned scholars/clerics or anonymous records). In this conspicuously chaotic field, A. Kazhdan 
attempted to establish some order (in: ODB s. v. chronicle), but that is as far as can be considered 
(perhaps) generally accepted in regard to the genre today: “As a conventional term, chronicle can 
designate any one of the following types of works: (1) historical works describing world history 
from creation, that is the so-called world chronicle (Malalas, Georgios Synkellos, Glykas etc.); or 
historical works describing large sections of past history that for the most part were not based on the 
author’s personal observations (Theophanes Confessor etc.); The sections of ancient history were 
derived primarily from Iosephus Flavius, Iulius Africanus, Eusebios of Caesarea and Zonaras; (2) 
short chronicles that narrated in an annalistic form political events within a limited chronological 
period; (3) short lists of dated events beginning with the ancient past (ancient empires, emperors, 
patriarchs, popes etc.); (4) private notes with chronological dates (a list of the children of I. Alexios 
in Moscow). 


Henceforth disregarding the other types, let us here address the category featuring in the title of 
the roundtable, i.e. the Byzantine world chronicle, a historic work whose narrative, in keeping with 
the chronological order of the Old Testament, begins with the Creation, then tells of the coming of 
the Christ, excurses into the main events of Roman history as well as Jewish and Greek events, and 
finally surveys Byzantine history down to the author's own age. 


First of all, it must be clarified what makes Byzantine world chronicles Byzantine. In my view, 
the main reason is that the author of a given world chronicle was active in the realm of the Byzantine 
Empire while that Empire existed. Despite continuous shifts, the geographical framework seems 
more solid than mere chronology. The latter would only allow an establishment of terminus ante 
quem, which was the fall of Constantinople (1453). Since all Byzantine world chronicles necessarily 
presume the fairly broad extent and free practice of the Christian religion, I date the emergence of the 
genre (choosing symbolic dates) to a period subsequent to the Edict of Milan (313) or, alternatively, 
the establishment of Christianity as a state religion (380). The exclusive language of Byzantine world 
chronicles was the official language providing the geographic and chronological context for their 
emergence, 1.е., Greek. If any one of the above three criteria (place, date, language) should prove 
invalid for a given work, then that work cannot be considered a Byzantine world chronicle. 
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In terms of the other characteristics occurring in the literature, however, I am more sceptical. 
As regards the recurrently mentioned linguistic simplicity, rustic or colloquial character of the 
chronicles, from which some have concluded that either the authors or the reading audience, or 
both, must have been uneducated, I think the truth lies elsewhere. I assume that the authors of 
the Byzantine world chronicles consciously and deliberately follow a usage characteristic of the 
simple style (ioxvov, gracile) since this is the most fitting for the genre, and this can reach out most 
effectively to the target readership, that is, the readers of the Scriptures. 


Let me explain the last statement. I believe the intellectual demand that first created this 
genre lay fundamentally in the phenomenon that formerly accepted chronological systems (lists of 
consuls, list of archons, Olympic games, etc.) were rapidly repressed with the spread of Christianity. 
The recent converts of the new religion had not lost their roots completely: they remained Greek, 
Roman, or Jewish and kept their interest in their own history and culture; nor did they abandon 
their curiosity for the past. The customary frameworks to date events had, however, proved to be 
unacceptable for them, and the chronological system had to be adapted to the religious persuasions 
determining the fundaments of their everyday lives. In practice, such adaptation is a nearly routine 
procedure as historic events can be rendered into charts or parallel columns according to individual 
conceptions of timekeeping. But then, in the shorter or longer connecting texts appended to such 
columns, it would be alien to use either the sublime or the middle register, I believe. 


And finally, a few thoughts concerning world chronicles as open works. To our knowledge, the 
terms closed (Geschlossen) and open (Offen) works were coined by Heinrich Wolfflin, first applied 
to creative artworks. This “openness” was later considered to be the fundamental characteristic of all 
works of art by Umberto Eco, who grasped its essence in that any given work “opens up” an infinite 
number of various interpretative possibilities according to the activity of the receiver. But in the 
case of Byzantine chronicles, I consider openness to consist in something else. Due to the peculiar 
nature of textual traditions, it is the text per se that is open, insofar as even the copier was entitled 
to remove from it elements he deemed insignificant, or add elements thought important, without 
further ado. The impermanent, open character of the text may influence the volume of the work 
in both directions. A chronology is a history of events discussed in an orderly manner, but even a 
mere inventory of names can be freely continued and complemented, even with data contemporary 
with the person making those amendments. And the opposite is conceivable, too, when someone 
prepares an abstract from a longer work according to one or another aspect, thus substantially 
shortening the original volume. If anything, Byzantine world chronicles - due to their annalistic 
and chronological character — can, indeed, be argued to display the above concept of openness. 


Evidently, the changes made in the text may easily draw along a shift in interpretation as well. 
With this, however, we arrive on a terrain even more swampy than the previous one. 
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Open Text Problems of a Chronicle 


The Chronicon Paschale confronts researchers with the problem of its text creation and the 
intention of the author of such an inhomogeneous work. The quantity of information differs in 
parts of the work, and even these data seem not to be critically revised. Furthermore, under the 
perspective of an open text, accessible for additions and corrections, the question arises if the 
version, which was transmitted in Byzantine period and only once copied (the well known codex 
Vaticanus graecus 1941), represents itself as the result of an open text reworked and modified. The 
question is justified if one takes into account the differences between detailed historical descriptions 
on the one hand and nothing more than a list of the calculates years for a very long period on the 
other hand; moreover, the unbalanced structure of the work becomes significantly apparent in the 
bulk of information in the contemporary period of the supposed author’s lifetime, including inserts 
beyond the dimension of any other quotation in this or similar chronicles. Thus, the character of 
the work fluctuates between fasti consulares, annals, and historia. The preface — which was in detail 
studied by a French research group under Joélle Beaucamp (Temps et histoire 1: Le prologue de 
la Chronique pascale, Travaux et Mémoires 7 [1979] 223-301) - reveals at least one intention of 
the anonymous author: a correct calculation of the dates year by year starting from the creation of 
world and a mathematical concordance of the historical year, period and era calculations -- as used 
in former chronicles and lists — in reference to the cycles of sun and moon. 


In the very case of this Easter Chronicle we are confronted with a triple open text aspect: 


1) The sources of the chronicles author as base of his own work: an open field of works that 
needed continuation and updating (like the lists); even a work that aimed at a more or less literary 
level might nevertheless have been anonymous as our chronicle (is this anonymity to explain only 
due to the defective transmission of the preface of the work or was the work generally intended to 
be anonymous, an open data collection with an amended sequence of dates?). 


2) The work as published in the version of the supposed author in Constantinople at the 7" c. 
A.D. might or not be corrected and altered by followers, at least until a copy of the whole codex (?) 
was written at the end of the 10" c. (a first impression seems however to exclude that the scribe of 
this codex, the mentioned Vaticanus, was himself working on the text or revising it; on the contrary, 
the scribe was obviously commissioned to just copy an existing manuscript; it appears that he was 
overstrained by this task at least as regards the correct copying of Greek orthography (provided 
that the master copy was not already corrupt); if discrepancies as well as linguistic, stylistic, and 
content-related variations are so extraordinarily striking, critical text analysis must highlight these 
ruptures and try to find the solution in an authors intention or a post-author reworking. Or, from 
another point of view, but still under the perspective of open text use, do these ruptures reflect 
nothing more than the patchwork of an author who quoted his sources tale quale, supplementing his 
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crucial calculation by relevant data (now correctly harmonised in a “logical” diachronic sequence) 
regardless of stylistic adaption. Language and style are only the negligible mediators for the more 
essential dates and their corrected sequence. 


3) The written manuscript as open text free for further additions: in fact, the codex unicus of the 
Chronicon Paschale contains such additions and updates, partly already known as the mysterious 
passages of a Megas Chronographus (this aspect is omitted for this contribution, it will be focused 
on by Erika Juhasz in her paper) 


Behind the background of possible manipulations or open text revisions (by the way best 
documented in the problematic reconstruction of the mysterious Megas Chronographus) it 
becomes apparent how helpless research is if the first existing manuscripts dates from centuries 
later than the supposed author’s lifetime (if the last dates of the work really coincide with the author’ 
lifespan). In solving these problems, aspects of the author’s originality, including closeness to his 
source or excluding it by stylistic reworking of quoted sources, and ofa later review are continuously 
overlapping and contradicting. 


The present contribution is dedicated to this provoking problem and to paths of approaching 
a result at least of the version the author, interested in the harmonisation of different periodisation 
used by his sources, concluded with a personal preface. 
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An Intriguing Passage in Chronicon Paschale 


The text of the Chronicon Paschale written in the 7" century can be regarded as an open text 
from several viewpoints. The anonymous author did not leave a complete, finished work to posterity. 
The structure of the text preserved in a 10" century manuscript (Codex Vaticanus Graecus 1941) and 
the contradictions in the content of some passages suggest that the chronicler did not manage to 
finalize his material. A draft had been handed down to posterity that could serve as a basis for the 
author, for the later readers or even for the scribe(s) to provide further additions. 


Now we do not intend to discuss the straightforward scribal errors due to which former 
marginal notes had been added to the text. However, in the chronicle a longer passage can also be 
found, the author of which is still under debate: In the main text, starting from the verso of folio 
240, the author of the Chronicon Paschale discusses the reign of Emperor Iustinian. The text ends 
abruptly on the verso of folio 241, at the end of line 24 — in the third year of Iustinian’s reign, and a 
space for seven lines remains empty on this page. The next page is also empty, and then on the verso 
of folio 242 we can find a 14-line long passage with troubled grammar starting with the fifth year of 
Iustinians reign. The lower part of the page (17 lines) is left empty, and the original text continues 
only on the recto of folio 243. 


In the spaces left empty by the 10" century scribe the fragments of the chronicle attributed to 
the so-called Megas Chronographos can be found. With all probability, the glosses inserted in the 
left margin of the verso of folio 272 and in the left margin of the verso of folio 286 also belong to the 
same work. The text consists of sixteen short passages. 


Posterity has interpreted the sixteen passages in various ways, and the scribes and editors of the 
text have selected those following different principles. All of the fragments have been edited only by 
Peter Schreiner, who also added a commentary and a German translation to these passages in the three 
volumes of CFHB. Seven years later Michael Whitby also published the Greek transcription of the 14 
fragments copied in the blank spaces of 241-242” together with textual parallels added in the footnotes. 


In his paper published last year, Christian Gastgeber deals with the scribe of the fragments and 
with the person of the possible Megas Chronographos in details -- thus, in this presentation we do 
not intend to discuss these questions. However, it is important to note that with all probability the 
passages inserted later and attributed to the Megas Chronographos were written by an 11" century 
hand. Apart from the characteristics of the handwriting, this dating can also be supported with 
another passage inserted later: on the verso of folio 140 in the Vatican manuscript a list of Roman 
emperors can be read. On the basis of the handwriting the compiler of the list could have been the 
same person who also inserted the fragments of the Megas Chronographos. Now the list ends with 
Michael IV Byzantine Emperor, because the end of the text was lost from the lower margin of the 
page when the codex was rebound. However, from the 16 century copies of the Chronicon Paschale 
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we know that the list originally ended with Constantine IX Byzantine Emperor. Thus, the terminus 
ante quem of the insertion of the fragments is the second half of the 11% century, so the passages 
were definitely written before this date. 


Since in the fragments the last event reported is to be dated to 750, the work was composed 
around the middle of the 8" century at the earliest. 


The researchers have tried to narrow down the dating of the composition on the basis of textual 
criticism. Primarily they studied how the work is related to Theophanes, thus two opposing views 
evolved: according to the first one, the Megas Chronographos was the source of Theophanes, while 
according to the other it was the unknown author who used Theophanes as his source. This scholarly 
debate has not been settled yet. In this presentation, we do not intend to argue for either of these two 
views. However, it is important to mention them since Theopanes’ chronicle cannot be neglected 
even in the discussion of the passage inserted between the Megas Chronographos fragments. 


The place of the 14-line long text is controversial. The majority of the events mentioned in the 
Megas Chronographos fragments (four earthquakes, the Nika revolt, a pestilent epidemic and the 
collapse of the altar in the Hagia Sophia) happened during Iustinian's reign. These events are missing 
from the Chronicon Paschale or are presented in another way. Thus, it is no accident that before the 
first fragment the title "Αλλως ἀπὸ τοῦ μεγάλου χρονογράφου is written. With all probability, not 
only the blank parchment pages, but also the content of the text influenced the 11% century scribe 
when he decided to insert the fragments exactly in this place. A further binding element is provided 
by the identical introduction of the Nika revolt in both sources: “In the fifth year of Iustinians reign.” 


The fact that the scribe intended to follow the main text can also be supported with his other -- 
already mentioned - entry. After folio 140 the Chronicon Paschale presents Iulius Caesar as the first 
Roman monarch, and the 11" century scribe copied a list of emperors to the blank space. 


The significance of the scribe of the Megas Chronographos fragments does not only lie in the 
fact that he handed down an otherwise unknown source to posterity. By picking this place instead of 
other (still) blank folios for the preservations of the passages he also directs our attention to a more 
thorough study of the fragmentary text of the Chronicon Paschale. 


We could see that the 14-line long text is isolated in the upper part of the verso of folio 242. On 
the basis of the events in the chronicle we can confirm that some text is missing between the verso 
of folio 241 and the recto of folio 243. After 241" we can only find a consular year on 246" the next 
time. On the basis of the consular lists it can be deduced that two years are missing between the two 
dates. These two years were indicated with the postconsulate of Lampadius and Orestes. This could 
have confused the chronicler, since according to his dating only one year is missing: the 4" year of 
the 327° olympias, which must have been the 9" indictional year and the 4" year of Iustinian's reign 
at the same time. The numbering runs in continuation with the previous and subsequent pages 
according to all three chronological systems. 


The examination of the lacuna leads to the supposition that something is missing both before 
and after these 14 lines. However, researchers claimed that the scribe left these two and half pages 
empty, and he attempted to supplement the text from other sources. According to Mary and Michael 
Whitby, finally he did not manage to find another text, thus he decided to insert only these 14 lines 
to the blank space, in the upper margin of the verso of folio 242. Mary and Michael Whitby suppose 
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that this passage might have also appeared in a corrupt exemplar either in an abridged form or in 
a longer version that was already fragmentary. Paul Maas and Alan Cameron -- following in the 
footsteps of Maas - claimed that the 10% century scribe adopted the passage from Theophanes text. 


In the Vatican manuscript the short passage starts with the breaking out of the Nika revolt in the 
fifth year of Iustinian’s reign. The author describes that when the circus parties took their places in the 
Hippodrome, the Greens started to agitate against Calopodius; he quotes their agitation word by word. 
The interpretation of the so-called Akta dia Kalopodion has not been settled among the researchers of 
Byzantine studies for more than 100 years. The complete text is only available in Theophanes’ work: 
there is a relatively long dialogue between the speaker of the Greens and the representative of Emperor 
Iustinian. Since in the Chronicon Paschale this passage shows word-by-word agreement with some 
parts of Theophanes text, Paul Maas and Alan Cameron supposed that Theophanes chronicle could 
serve as a basis for the 10" century scribe for the selection of the passage. 


Upon the thorough examination of the passage we can observe that the text breaks at several 
places in the Vatican manuscript. At the beginning of the heated dialogue, after the Greens wished 
a long life to Iustinian, they claim that they had been offended, but they do not dare name the 
offender. In Theophanes text, the representative of the Emperor tries to claim that nobody could 
have offended them, but finally the speaker of the Greens names Calopodius as the offender. The 
Chronicon Pascahle presents only this latter sentence from the dialogue, then the dialogue ends 
there. Then we can find a description reporting that after further blasphemy, the Greens left the 
Hippodrome, while Iustinian and the Blues continued to watch the chariot race. The last sentence 
that is attached again inorganically to the preceding part on the surface reports that the Emperor 
sent some people out to see what/why some are shouting. We do not know who the Emperor sent 
and who are shouting. Here ends the text on the verso of folio 242. 


In the Vatican manuscript the next page starts with the expression ὡς ἔτυχεν, then we are again 
in the middle of a dialogue, where somebody gives an advice to the Emperor, then Iustinian orders 
them to go out and find out against what they are revolting. Basileides executes the order and speaks 
to the rebels. 


The question arises why the scribe did not cut off the blank folio 242, if he did not manage to 
supplement the lacuna. In the manuscript we can find examples where the penult folio of a quaternio 
was cut off without the mutilation of the text. On the other hand, if the 10" century scribe had 
indeed attempted to supplement the missing events on the basis of another source, perhaps he could 
not have been satisfied with such a short and troubled passage. 


Itisa further question why the scribe adopted and inserted only such a short passage, although 
he could have supplemented even the whole lacuna on the basis of the text preserved in Theophanes 
work. Thus, Mary and Michael Whitby’s argumentation seems more plausible: the 10% century 
scribe of the Vatican codex did not insert these 14 lines from another source (from Theophanes); 
the passage was rather already organic part in the manuscript of the Chronicon Paschale he used. 
This argumentation leads to two possibilities: the passage was either part of the Chronicon Paschale 
originally, or it was inserted later, but before the time of the 105 century scribe. 


We could see that the fourth year of Iustinian's reign (at least the beginning of it) is lost 
from the chronicle. It seems strange that the passage inserted in the lacuna starts with the dating 
pempto eté tés basileias Ioustinianou. The editors and Maas tried to correct this problematic place by 
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supplementing the fifth year next to the fourth year of his reign before the passage. This is, however, 
an incorrect solution of the problem, because 7 and a half pages later, on the verso of folio 246 in 
the chronicle under the first year of the olympias 328, the 105 indictional year, the fifth year of 
Iustinians reign is written, and there are no traces of the scribes modification of the text here. 


The dating neuntw ἔτει τῆς βασιλείας Ἰουστινιανοῦ is generally not characteristic of the 
chronicler’s style. His usual practice was to indicate the year with all data possible, then if he could 
attach any remarkable event to the given year, he introduced it with such expressions as ἐπὶ τούτων 
τῶν ὑπάτων or ἐπὶ τῶν προκειμένων ὑπάτων. If he intended to report more than one events within 
a single year, he introduced them with such introductory phrases as καὶ αὐτῷ τῷ ἔτει or τούτῳ τῷ 
étet. After he introduced the consuls, he never used in the narration such expressions that would 
date an event purely with the Emperors regnal year. Rarely we can observe that before the events 
reported instead of the usual phrase in this year the phrase in this ... year of the reign of ... occurs, 
but even there the author added τούτῳ τῷ in each case, and it always followed the year specified 
with the olympias, indiction, regnal year and name of the consuls. 


On the basis of what has been said above, the short passage does not belong to the original 
text of the Chronicon Paschale. In this case, we have to count with the other possibility: a later hand 
inserted it into the codex seen by the 10" century scribe. But we cannot suppose either that the 
earlier interpolator intended to supplement the chronicle with such a troubled text. It seems more 
probable that this interpolated text is also corrupt. 


It seems that the passage on the recto of folio 243 cannot continue the last sentence on the 
previous page. However, in the Bonn edition nothing indicates in the main text that the text here 
is corrupt and the sentence has no sense. In the apparatus, we can read that at the beginning of the 
subsequent page Du Cange deleted the part starting with ὡς ἔτυχεν, and he only continued the text 
from the end of line 3. The first editor, Rader did the same. He had no choice, because he worked 
from a copy made by the infamous 16" century bookseller, Andreas Darmarios, the Cod. Mon. Gr. 
557, and there he already found the text in this state. Darmarios made three copies of the Chronicon 
Paschale and he tried to solve the problem in the same way: he joined the two passages reporting 
that the emperor sent somebody out to the crowd, deleted the part between them, and from then 
onwards he copied the text continuously. 


According to Cameron, although the 10% century scribe excerpted Theophanes text on 
the verso of folio 242, the last sentence was the scribe’s own supplementation so that he could 
replace the grammatically unrelated passage in the next three lines; in the scribes presentation the 
text continued with the moment when Basileides went out to negotiate with the rebels upon the 
emperor's order; the signs in the margin might indicate that the first three lines of the recto of folio 
243 are to be disregarded. 


This theory is questionable from several viewpoints. If the scribe wanted to give a reason 
for the sending out of Basileides, why should have he inserted a new binding sentence, when the 
sentence before Basileides’ leave contained similarly the emperor’s order and could have also given 
the transition in the same way? This question already implies the next objection: in our opinion, 
based on such theory we cannot delete a passage that was written by the scribe in the main text and 
is correct both regarding grammar and content. We should rather start out from the fact that the 
passage on the recto of folio 243 mirrors the state of the copied manuscript, and we should find an 
explanation for the inconsistencies in the previous passages with this fact in our mind. 
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We cannot reconstruct the layout and the fasciculi of the manuscript copied, but it is remarkable 
that in the Vatican codex 5 folios earlier, on the verso of folio 237 the events of ten years are missing 
from the text. Since the previous [асипа is not far from the passage under examination, perhaps 
in the exemplar transcribed the bifolio (or possibly bifolios) of the same fasciculus could have been 
damaged. Thus, the scribe of the Vatican manuscript did not leave the places mentioned blank with 
an additional supplementation in his mind; he rather left some empty space in accordance with the 
amount of the damaged text in his exemplar he was transcribing. It is possible that the last sentence 
in the verso of folio 242 was added by the scribe to the end of the short passage. However, the 
function of the sentence was not to provide the continuity of the events by deleting the subsequent 
passage. It rather summarizes the content of the next few lines to provide a smooth transition. This 
seems to be a more innocent modification; the scribe tended to modify the text with similar reason 
in his mind in other passages of the manuscript, as well. 


Based on what has been said above, we might assume that the passage originally belonged to a 
longer report, the so-called Akta dia Kalopodion. This text was probably not part of the original text 
of the Chronicon Paschale; it was added to the text of the Chronicon Paschale between the middle of 
the 7^ century (the assumed date of the composition of the Chronicon Paschale) and the 10% century 
(the date of transcribing the Vatican manuscript). In the text available to the 10 century scribe the 
passage discussing the 4" year of Iustinian's reign and the text of the Akta were damaged, thus the 
scribe could only transcribe fragments. We do not need to suppose that he intended to supplement 
the missing part; this was not his usual habit. It is more probable that he could only see this amount 
of text, and he supposed the loss of this amount of text before and after the fragmentary passage. 


We cannot specify exactly when and on the basis of which source the supplementation was 
written. We cannot disregard the word-by-word agreements with Theophanes, but the origination 
from Theophanes (not through the 10" century scribe) and the assumption of a possible common 
source is similarly possible. Naturally both theories raise the question from who the text took its 
origin. Since both John of Antioch and the original work of Malalas, which are mentioned in the 
literature as possible sources, are now lost, this question seems to remain open forever. 
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Plutarch's Vita Alexandri as ‘Open Text in Zonaras Epitome Historiarum - 
Some Minor Observations on Zonaras Source Handling 


Due to Byzantologists’ persistent research, today the works of Byzantine chroniclers are read 
in a different manner. We already know, for example, that chroniclers’ writings – although they 
may claim otherwise -- are more than mere summaries and simple abstracts of past chronicles and 
historical writings. Readers must be alert and aware: what they are reading -- as always, regardless of 
the genre -- is the interpretation of the author or, more precisely, the chronicler, and this interpretation 
may at times be radically different from the original message of the used source. Various excellent 
studies use picturesque examples to illustrate how Byzantine chroniclers could reinterpret their 
sources by reorganizing the context, inserting (or omitting, for that matter) an adjective or adverb, 
changing the chronology or using other linguistic or editing tools - even if they cited them almost 
literally. These modifications and small changes in the text not only proved how the chronicler 
related to the historical personality, event, period or the author chosen as his source, but also, they 
naturally shed light on how the period in which the chronicler worked interpreted its past. 


The present paper examines (reads) the Epitome Historiarum written by John Zonaras, one 
of the most significant chroniclers of the middle Byzantine period about the history of the world 
from the Creation to 1118, the death of Emperor Alexius I, taking into consideration the above 
mentioned aspects. More precisely, it only discusses a brief section of the Epitome, the chapters 
of the chronicle dealing with Alexander' life (Epitome IV, 8-14). Except for on anecdote that 
he probably borrowed from Arrians Anabasis (cf. Epitome IV, 14, 353 [3-8]; Arr. An. VII, 27, 
3), Zonaras wrote the Macedonian king’s story based on Plutarch’s biography. The Chaironeian 
historians biography of Alexander may have offered the Byzantine chronicler an excellent material 
to work from - similarly to the other Plutarchian biographies used as sources in the Epitome, namely 
Artaxerxes, Romulus, Numa, Publicola, Camillus and Aemilius Paullus. As written in his biography 
about Alexander, Plutarch in fact was driven by similar guidelines to those of the chronicler when 
composing the biographies: the ancient biographer also warns his readers that he will not write a 
detailed account about all the famous events, but will only outline some of them; furthermore, he 
avoids the great descriptions of battles and long speeches in his narrative, just like Zonaras does 
later on in his chronicle (cf. Alex. 1, 1-3; Praef. 1). Despite the similarities in their approach, the 
Byzantine chronicler naturally modifies or reinterprets his source several times, even if not radically. 
In the following, I will use some excerpts to explore the traces that offer us some insight into the 
(interpretative) process, in which the chronicler makes the source document his own. But first let 
me say a few words about the position Alexander' story assumes in the Epitome. 


Zonaras recounts Alexander’s course of life as a detour imbedded in the story of Jews. As he 
informs his readers in the sentence introducing the story of the king of Macedon (cf. Epitome IV, 8, 
329, [9-16]), he intends to give only a brief account (κατ’ ἐπιδρομὴν διηγήσασθαι) of Alexander’s 
deeds (πράξεις), character (ἤθη) and lineage (ὅθεν как τίνων ἔφυ), after which he returns to the 
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mainstream of his narration (ἐπαναγαγεῖν τὸν λόγον πρὸς τὴν συνέχειαν), and tells Alexander's 
visit to Jerusalem based on Flavius Josephus. It becomes clear from this short introduction -- and the 
reference in the prooimion (cf. Praef. 3, 10 [21]-11 [7]) - that it was partly Josephus’ - historically 
doubtful - record to offer relevance to the ‘Alexander ekphrasis, according to which the Jewish people 
met the world conqueror Macedonian king directly once in history (cf. JA XI, 8, 3-6). Beyond the 
visit, the traditional syllabus of world chronicles also justified the brief outline of Alexander’s story, 
in which Alexander, who concurred the Persian Empire and this way fulfilled Daniel’s prophecy was 
granted a steady position. 


Faithful to his promise in the introductory sentence, Zonaras begins his record with Alexander’s 
lineage, but not quite as his chosen source, Plutarch does. Quoting the public opinion (τῶν πάνυ 
πεπιστευμένων), the ancient historian begins by tracing back the Macedonian kings origin to 
Heracles on the paternal line, and to Neoptolemus on the maternal line (Alex. 2, 1). However, this 
datum has no trace at Zonaras; the Byzantine historian settles for ascertaining that Alexander's father 
was Philip and his mother was Olympias, then with the expressions μυθεύεται and τοῦτο μῦθος he 
introduces the stories and dreams that recount the circumstances of Alexanders birth and also 
connect his origin to Ammon, that is Zeus (Epitome IV, 8, 329 [17]-330 [7]). Reversing the order 
provided by Plutarch, Zonaras first mentions Ammons visit to Olympias in the form of a snake, 
followed by Olympias dream, in which the queens womb was struck by a thunderbolt that started a 
vigorous fire, and finally describes Philips dream where he pressed a seal with an emblem of a lion 
on his future wifes womb. We can only guess why Zonaras, who almost always follows Plutarch 
account precisely, changed the order here. However, it seems curious that although the chronicler 
considers his ancient sources information an old wives tale, he still takes it down, probably because 
he regarded all three of the stories as amusing and interesting, contrary to Plutarch's dry list of data 
about Alexander’ hero ascendants, that he omitted from his chronicle. By the way, Zonaras seldom 
refers to mythical figures in his Epitome. According to Iordanis GRIGORIADIS (Linguistic and Literary 
Studies in the Epitome Historion of John Zonaras. Byzantine Texts and Studies 26. Thessalonica 
1998.) the lack of mentioning myths is not due to the authors ignorance, but on the one hand, the 
nature of his writing, on the other hand, maybe to his carefulness to avoid the suspicion of infidelity 
(104). Zonaras apparently does not adapt from Alexander' biography either the stories that connect 
the Macedonian king with the characters of some myth like, Amazons, for example. However, in my 
opinion, this is not due to carefulness - at least in this case --, but the fact that even Plutarch himself 
and his sources doubted the authenticity ofthe story. (cf. Alex. 46, 1-5) Nevertheless, Zonaras word 
use, namely the expressions μυθεύεται and τοῦτο μῦθος reflect well the 12% century chronicler's 
attitude towards such (pagan) accounts like, for example, the stories about Alexander's divine origin. 


As I mentioned above, Zonaras seldom disrupts the order of Plutarch’s account. If, however, 
he does do it, the highlighted section never stands out of the new context, as illustrated by the 
following example. Plutarch also embeds Olympias malicious remark on her sons divine origin 
in the anecdotage describing Alexander' lineage (cf. Alex. 3, 4). Zonaras also includes the queen's 
question - that reads as follows: “οὐ παύσεταί µε διαβάλλων Ἀλέξανδρος πρὸς τὴν Hpav;" - in his 
writing but he puts it at a different place than Plutarch. We meet Olympias words much later in the 
chronicle than in Plutarch’s biography. After his account of Alexander’s visit to the Siwa Oasis, the 
sudden rain in the desert, the birds guiding the lost king and his companions to Ammons oracle 
and the priest of the oracle who, due to a slip of the tongue, greeted the Macedonian ruler as Zeus' 
son (Epitome IV, 10, 337 [9-21]), Zonaras writes the following rephrasing the first section of chapter 
28 of Alexander's biography: 
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κἀκεῖνος πρὸς μὲν τοὺς βαρβάρους ἐμεγαλαύχει τὴν γένεσιν τὴν ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ, ὡς καὶ τὴν 
Ὀλυμπιάδα λέγειν “οὐ παύσεται διαβάλλων µε πρὸς τὴν ραν ὁ Ἀλέξανδρος;” πρὸς δὲ 
τοὺςΈλληνας τοῦ λόγου ἐφείδετο. (Epitome IV, 10, 338 [1-4]; I cite M. PINDERS edition.) 


In his chronicle, Zonaras found a new place for the queen’s question where it fitted well -- 
maybe even more than in the original Plutarchian context where readers may face some confusion 
in understanding the chronological order. (Namely about when Olympias uttered these words.) 
However, highlighting the section and inserting it in a new context proves the creativity of the 
excerptor, and shows that the chronicler was able to use and reorganize his source freely but 
competently. 


The following examples allude to how the chronicler could modify the accents and meaning of 
his source document with the help of minor changes. Although Zonaras, as he warns us already in 
the prooimion, refrains from citing long speeches, short one-sentence quotes and few-line dialogues 
occur in the Epitome various times. These, on the one hand, serve to exhilarate the author's 
narration, and on the other hand, describe the characters. Zonaras could choose whatever he liked 
from Plutarch’s biographies that were full of phrases (ῥήματα) illuminating the nature of characters. 
His selection and modifications of various degrees, however, suggest a highly conscious excerptor 
and author who at certain times even afforded to equip his characters with short sentences using 
the narrative sections of his source, this way somewhat changing the meaning and message of the 
original text. 


For example, after summarizing the siege and destruction of Thebes in a short phrase (cf. 
Epitome IV, 9, 332 [15-16]) - abiding by his other guideline defined in the preamble, that is, to 
avoid long descriptions of battles -, he, similarly to Plutarch, devotes long lines to the encounter 
of Alexander and Timocleia, the Theban woman brought before him as a captive, who pushed the 
Thracian captain who had raped her into a well and hurled heavy stones into the well until the 
captain was dead (cf. Alex. 12, 1-6; Epitome IV, 9 332 [17]-333 [6]). Plutarch describes the dialogue 
between the king and Timocleia in indirect speech, while Zonaras composes Timocleias answer to 
Alexander's question of who she is in direct speech: 


ἣν δέσμιον πρὸς αὐτὸν ἀχθεῖσαν ἠρώτησεν ὁ Ἀλέξανδρος ἥτις εἴη. ἡ δὲ ἀτρέστως 
“Θεαγένους εἰμὶ ἀδελφή” ἀπεκρίνατο, “ὃς πρὸς Φίλιππον ἠρέθη στρατηγὸς καὶ ὑπὲρ τῆς 
Ἑλλήνων ἀγωνιζόμενος ἐλευθερίας ἔπεσεν” (Epitome IV, 9, 333 [1-4]) 


Although Zonaras remains faithful to the source document, with the oratio recta he renders 
Plutarch original scene more dramatic, and places Timocleia, the female character of the story 
even more in the centre. He modifies the discussion of Alexander and his general Perdiccas in a 
similarly subtle way. Following Plutarch, Zonaras describes that before going on board to lead his 
navy to Asia, the Macedonian king distributed land, villages and money deriving from taxes to his 
Companions. Then he continues with Perdiccas, who asked the king what he had left for himself. 
Alexander replied that he kept hope. But let’s see how Zonaras phrased the anecdote: 


Ὁρμήσας δὲ εἰς τὴν ἐν τῇ Ἀσίᾳ στρατείαν οὐ πρότερον τῆς νηὸς ἐπέβη πρὶν τῷ μὲν τῶν ἑταίρων 
ἀγρὸν ἀπονεῖμαι, τῷ δὲ κώμην, τῷ δὲ πρόσοδον ἄλλην. τοῦ δὲ Περδίκκου “τί δ, ὦ βασιλεῦ, 
σεαυτῷ καταλείπεις;” εἰπόντος, “τὰς ἐλπίδας” ἐκεῖνος ἀντέφησε. (Epitome IV, 9, 333 [14-18]) 


And these are Plutarch’s words: 
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ἤδη δὲ κατανηλωμένων καὶ διαγεγραμμένων σχεδὸν ἁπάντων τῶν βασιλικῶν ὁ Περδίκκας 
“σεαυτῷ δ᾽” εἶπεν, “ὦ βασιλεῦ, τί kara etel" τοῦ δὲ φήσαντος ὅτι τὰς ἐλπίδας, “οὐκοῦν; ἔφη “καὶ 
ἡμεῖς τούτων κοινωνήσομεν οἱ μετὰ σοῦ στρατευόμενοι” (Alex. 15, 4; I cite К. ZIEGLER’ edition.) 


Comparing Zonaras’ text with Plutarch’s, beyond wording and syntactic differences, we can 
discover the following two important changes: (1) Zonaras describes Alexander’s one-word answer in 
oratio recta instead of oratio obliqua, and (2) he omits Perdiccas’ reply. These two minor interventions 
immediately change the meaning of the story. Although Plutarch discusses Alexander’s generosity 
to his friends and soldiers in chapter 15 of the biography, in the short dialogue with Perdiccas he 
emphasises - through Perdiccass answer - the Macedonian soldiers commitment to their king. In 
Zonaras text, however, Alexander remains the protagonist - the answer reflecting the kings character 
is not followed by any reply that would draw the reader’s attention away from the king. 


In the following I will examine how Zonaras adjusts the pagan Plutarch's text to his own 
historical approach. But before comparing and analysing these texts, let me say a few words about 
the Byzantine chronicler’s historical approach and its linguistic manifestation in the Epitome. 
Examining Zonaras style, GRIGORIADIS pointed out that the Byzantine historian’s preference of 
passive sentences is probably linked to his approach to historical events, since he did not regard 
them as deeds of people b ut rather as happenings that affect peoples lives. “Passive syntax" — writes 
GRIGORIADIS (117) - “provides an ideal word structure for an historian whose philosophy concentrates 
not on human actions but sees humans more or less as the recipients of the course of their destiny.” As it 
also becomes obvious from the Epitome, Zonaras, in harmony with the period’s Byzantine historical 
approach, interpreted world history as the accomplishment of God’s plan that will be completed 
with the second coming of Christ (cf. Epitome III, 3, 214 [7-10]), while he identified his own period 
with the fourth kingdom of Daniel. The following modifications made by Zonaras in Plutarch’s text 
should be examined based on the above considerations. 


Although Zonaras does not tire his readers with lengthy descriptions of battles, he obviously 
mentions Alexander and Darius’ first great fight in his work, and like Plutarch, he also describes the 
battlefield briefly, which, besides Alexander's talent as a general, also assumed an important role in 
the victory at Issus. Zonaras writes the following: 


Ἐν Ἰσσῷ δὲ τῆς Κιλικίας τῆς μάχης συγκροτηθείσης, πολλὴν μὲν καὶ ὁ τόπος διὰ τὴν 
στένωσιν παρέσχε ῥοπήν τῷ Ἀλεξάνδρῳ, πλείω 6° αὐτὸς ἑαυτῷ δεξιῶς στρατηγήσας. 
(Epitome IV, 9, 335 [11-13]) 


Plutarch describes this as follows: 


Ἀλεξάνδρῳ δὲ τὸν μὲν τόπον ἡ τύχη παρέσχεν, ἐστρατήγησε δὲ τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς τύχης 
ὑπαρχόντων πρὸς τὸ νικῆσαι βέλτιον,... (Alex. 20, 7) 


According to Plutarch, fate donated (ἡ τύχη παρέσχεν) Alexander the location, who, owing to 
his talent as a strategist, exploited the circumstances offered by fate (τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς τύχης ὑπαρχόντων). 
The active subject (τύχη) in the first clause of the Plutarchian description is left out of Zonaras’ 
record, instead, the object of Plutarch’s sentence becomes the subject in Zonaras text; in other words 
the location (6 τόπος) is what -- due to its scarcity - offered the Macedonian king an advantage 
(παρέσχε ῥοπήν) in the Byzantine chroniclers work. So Zonaras, who, as mentioned above, 
considered history as the accomplishment of God’s plan, banished τύχη, the force of Hellenistic 
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origin that shapes history and is difficult to reconcile with the Christian historical approach, from 
its narrative. The passive participle of the genitive absolute in the clause ἐν Ἰσσῷ δὲ τῆς Κιλικίας 
τῆς μάχης συγκροτηθείσης may refer to Zonaras position, who also thinks that this decisive battle 
occurred based on the predestination of some higher power - although not the one defined by 
Plutarch. The passive participle probably reflects the chronicler’s view according to which the events 
follow an already defined plan - and the planner is no other than God, the implied agent of these 
passive structures. It may not be by accident that Zonaras uses the same genitive absolute when 
describing the third, really decisive battle: 


τῇ δ᾽ ἐπιούσῃ τῆς μάχης συγκροτηθείσης, ὡς μέν τινές φασιν, ἐν Ἀρβήλοις, ὡς δ᾽ ἕτεροι, ἐν 
Γαυσαμήλοις, οἱ βάρβαροι ἐνέκλιναν, καὶ ἦν αὐτῶν διωγμός. (Epitome У, 11, 339 [21]-340 [2]). 


We can discover similar passive structures at the following places: Epitome IV, 9, 335 (17-19) 
(cf. Alex. 20, 11); Epitome IV, 10, 336 (10) (cf. Alex. 24, 4). However, the last sentence of the section 
relating Alexander’s life is the most significant: 


Ὁ μὲν οὖν Ἀλέξανδρος οὕτως εἰς μέγα τύχης προαχθεὶς ἐτελεύτησεν. (Epitome IV, 14, 
353 [9-10]) 


In my opinion, the passive participle referring to Alexander in the sentence closing the detour 
almost as a sphragis implies all that Zonaras thought about Alexander’s fate and -- maybe it is not 
an exaggeration to say – about history, and it also serves as an explanation to why the chronicler 
changed Plutarch's text as seen in the examples above. In the historical approach suggested by 
the expression προαχθείς the types of sentences – described by GRIGORIADISS spirited remark or 
“formula” (117) - like X did Z” earned little space, while the linguistic formulas like “Z was brought 
about by Х” seemed more adequate where, I think, although it is not stated, X = God. 


I have only analysed some chapters, or rather, a few sentences of Zonaras monumental work. 
I am aware that such a narrow sample can hardly serve as the basis of general statements, therefore, 
I put aside any such endeavours and refrain from phrasing such theses. In summary, I can only 
note that, although within certain limits, Plutarch’s biography of Alexander served as an open text 
for Zonaras. And together with various other factors, it was the excerptor-chronicler’s creativity, 
historical approach and interpretation that developed an old-new text out of its source and turned 
it into history. 
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Les problèmes de la datation et de la localisation des manuscrits grecs 
(Cod. Berat 15, NBKM gr. 18, Cod. D. gr. 150) 


Les trois manuscrits que je propose a votre attention faisaient partie de lexposition « Le 
Rayonnement de Byzance. Les manuscrits grecs enluminés des Balkans (VI°-XVIII siècle) », 
organisée à l'occasion du XXII° Congrès d’Etudes Byzantines (Sofia, 22-27 août 2011). Ils ont soulevé 
des débats animés au sujet de leur datation et de leur localisation. Ces manuscrits ont été sujets à 
controverse au moment de la rédaction du catalogue, méme pour un connaisseur du patrimoine 
manuscrit grec de la taille de Paul Canart qui a été notre consultant et avec qui jai eu le plaisir de 
voyager et de travailler dans les bibliothèques des pays balkaniques au cours de la période 2008-2011. 


Le premier manuscrit c'est le Prophetologion du ХП“ siècle, NBKM gr. 18. 


Ses initiales et ses en-tétes le rapprochent du manuscrit italo-grec de Grottaferrata, le Crypt. 
А.а. V des XI°-XII° siècles, exécuté en Calabre. 


Dans le Catalogue de l'exposition « Le Rayonnement de Byzance », nous avons daté le manuscrit 
du ХП siècle sur la base des ressemblances entre le Prophetologion de Sofia et les manuscrits de 
Calabre, malgré Гаррагепсе de certaines lettrines delta (ff. 180v, 181, 183v-184, 185v), qui nous 
laissaient perplexes et dont je narrive pas pour le moment a trouver des parallèles. Si nous nous 
avisons a préciser la datation du premier quart du XII° siècle, attribuant le manuscrit aux codices 
calabro-siciliens des X°-XI° siècles, l'écriture et certains éléments de la décoration nous incitent à 
nous montrer trés prudents, en formulant cette conclusion. 


En l’absence d'un colophon indiquant l'identité du copiste et l'année de la création du manuscrit 
et à cause de la similitude des paramètres codicologiques des manuscrits, issus de l'Italie du Sud, 
de l'Épire et de la Grèce continentale, il est très difficile, voire risqué, de les attribuer, en raison de 
leur aura culturelle commune, due a la proximité de ces régions. Cest-a-dire, que je laisse ouverte la 
question de la localisation : l'Italie du Sud, au sens large du terme ou l'Épire. 


Le deuxième manuscrit c'est l’Évangéliaire, Cod. D. gr. 150 du Centre « Ivan Dujéev » de 
Sofia, XIII-XIVe siécles ( ?) 


Compte tenu des analogies au niveau de lornementation qui existent entre les manuscrits 
provenant de l'Épire ou de l'Italie du Sud, nous laissons ouverte la question de la localisation du 
manuscrit. 


Le troisiéme manuscrit est un Tétraévangile à commentaires, de la deuxiéme moitié du 
Хе siècle, Tirana, ANA, Berat 15. 


Écriture : minuscule droite, aux formes traditionnelles, dont certaines offrent des analogies 
lointaines avec la bouletée (P. Canart), ou avec la minuscula quattrata (Aletta). 


Ornementation : dix tables des canons et quatre en-tétes. 
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А mon avis, le Tétraévangile Berat 15 présente un intérét particulier, а cause du répertoire 
ornemental bien rare, utilisé dans les Tables des Canons et les en-tétes, qui nous ramène à un 
diapason géographique assez vaste. Après les premieres datations, proposées par T. Popa et Mullen 
(XIII siècle), et К. Aland et Sh. Sinani (XII-XIII siècles), nous avons suggéré dans note catalogue 
la datation de la deuxième moitié du X° siècle. Elle pourrait, a la suite d’une analyse plus détaillée de 
l'écriture, être modifiée et rapportée au milieu du XT siècle, sur la base de l'observation rigoureuse 
de modèles antérieurs, en usage au temps de la Renaissance macédonienne. En d’autres termes, 
le Berat 15 du XI° siècle a-t-il été exécuté dans un style retro, ou dans le style de la Renaissance 
maniérée de la deuxième moitié du Xe siècle, a partir de modeles antérieurs ? 


Ce manuscrit est-il actuel ou éclectique et a quel endroit a-t-il été créé ? A notre avis, le 
Tétraévangile Berat 15 a été exécuté dans les provinces byzantines orientales, où les traditions précédant 
la Renaissance macédonienne sont encore vivantes et cohabitent avec les innovations de l'art de la 
capitale. En d'autres termes, l'exécution du manuscrit a été influencée par des modèles antérieurs. 


Quelle que soit la réponse à ces questions, nous sommes en présence d’un manuscrit curieux 
qui représente une véritable épreuve pour les spécialistes en la matière. 
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Parchment of the ‘Hodegon type: 
Methods for Disseminating Capital City Production 


The results of lengthy research into production of the ‘Hodegon type’ parchment were 
summarised in the monograph collection of articles on the Greek New Testament from the 
Historical Museum in Moscow, Syn. gr. 407 recently published (2015). In line with the issues under 
discussion at the Round Table ‘Centres et ateliers de copie balkaniques : scribes, ornemanistes, 
miniaturistes’ my paper will focus attention on one particular aspect of this theme: the means of 
using and methods for disseminating the ‘Hodegon type’ parchment (and its special technology) 
beyond the confines of this monastery’s scriptorium. 


With reference to the Greek manuscripts that have undergone restoration at State Scientific 
Restoration Institut (GosNIIR) and subsequently at Grabar Art Conservation Centre in Moscow, 
a previously unknown technique of preparing primed parchment was discovered and studied. Its 
main characteristic is white-coloured primer that was applied to the parchment in a dense layer so 
that the hair and flesh sides of the sheets look identical. 


Primed parchment was discovered in the manuscript Moscow, Russian State Archive of 
Ancient Acts, E 1607, no. 14 during restoration at GosNIIR between 1975 and 1985, when the 
content of the substance (white lead) was established for the first time. The hypothesis about the use 
of an analogous technique in book production at the Hodegon scriptorium was based on combined 
research on the Collection of Byzantine Hymnography at the State Historical Museum in Moscow, 
Syn. gr. 429 (the Moscow Akathistos), during the restoration process at GosNIIR between 1990 
and 1994. Examination of the method employed to process the parchment for this manuscript, and 
specifically the priming with white lead at the final stage, allowed us to formulate a hypothesis on 
the widespread use of such techniques in book production at the Hodegon scriptorium. 


As the result of research conducted in various collections worldwide, we are currently aware of 52 
manuscripts that were either written on primed parchment or include later additions from this material: 


Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Library, MS 134; Athens, National Library of Greece, cod. 
2603; Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. Chis. R.V.29 (23), Vat. Chis. R.VIII.56 
(47); London, British Library, Add. 11868, London, British Libarary, Burney 18 + Metz, Bibliotheque 
Municipale, Ms. 4; Madison, Library of Drew Theological Seminary, no. 1; Modena, Biblioteca 
Estense Universitaria, Gr. 37 (a. M. 9. 2), Gr. 104 (y. M. 1. 19), Gr. 126, ff. 293-294v; Moscow, 
Russian State Archive of Ancient Acts, Ε 1607, op. 1, no. 14; Moscow, Russian State Library, Е. 201, 
no. 21, Е 304/III, no. 26; Moscow, State Historical Museum, Mus. 3647, Syn. gr. 50 (Vlad. 405), Syn. 
gr. 222 (Vlad. 166), ff. 1-18v, Syn. gr. 225 (Vlad. 12), ff. 1, 287-437, Syn. gr. 231 (Vlad. 265), Syn. gr. 
279 (Vlad. 261), Syn. gr. 407 (Vlad. 25), Syn. gr. 429 (Vlad. 303), Syn. gr. 511; Minster, Institute fiir 
Neutestamentliche Textforschung und Bibelmuseum, Ms. 2 (Minuskel 676); New York, Metropolitan 
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Museum of Art, MS acc. no. 2001.730; New York, Pierpont Morgan Library and Museum, M. 340; 
Oxford, Christ Church, Gr. 61; Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Coisl. 195, ff. 158-160, 382- 
383, Par. gr. 12; Par. gr. 47; Par. gr. 311; Par. gr. 348; Par. gr. 411; Par. gr. 1242; Patmos, cod. 49; Roma, 
Vallicel. F. 17; Saint-Petersburg, Library of the Academy of Science, RAIK, No. 2; Saint-Petersburg, 
Russian National Library, Gr. 540; Sofia, D. gr. 132, D. gr. 212; Sofia, Ecclesiastical Historical and 
Archival Institute of the Patriarchate of Bulgaria, cod. 901; Tirana, Albanian National Archive, Br. 
13, Br. 79, Vloré 10, ANA, Vloré 11; Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Hist. gr. 8, Hist. gr. 
16, Hist. gr. 66; Suppl. gr. 4, ff. 48-55v, 208-223v, 331v, Suppl. στ. 50*, ff. 16-23, Theol. gr. 94, Theol. 
gr. 132, Theol. gr. 138. 


Without any doubt this group will become larger after further investigation. The fact that the 
majority ofthese manuscripts are from the Hodegon scriptorium or linked to it in some way justifies 
our use of the term ‘parchment of the Hodegon type, bearing in mind that it is to some extent 
conditional. The origins of the majority of Hodegon Monastery manuscripts already studied or the 
connection with its scribal tradition show that mass production of new parchment was organised 
at this scriptorium, from which the material could be supplied to capital city customers outside the 
monastery, and in rare cases to peripheral areas. 


On the basis of observations made so far we suggest that primed parchment be considered as 
an important codicological characteristic. On the one hand primed parchment used for the creation 
of a manuscript serves as an argument to prove its metropolitan origin. (So far I know of only a few 
exceptions, which I will return to later). On the other hand, the use of this material when repairing 
an ancient book allows us to determine with greater probability the place where this was carried out, 
and to establish its history with greater precision. 


During repairs primed parchment could be used to replace lost texts, for protective sheets 
and flyleaves, for patches (glued fragments), etc. Inserts made from this material looked noticeably 
different from ordinary parchment. And if it was chosen to repair a richly illustrated ancient 
manuscript, clearly there was no other kind of parchment available in the workshop concerned. In 
this respect the following repaired manuscripts are significant: Moscow, State Historical Museum, 
Syn. gr. 225, turn of the 11° to 12% с. from the group of ‘patriarchal lectionaries’ (repaired in 1321); 
Lectionary from the second half of the 11" c., Moscow, Syn. gr. 511, formerly held by the Hagia 
Sophia library in Constantinople; and the New Testament with Psalter at Moscow, Syn. gr. 407. 


The recently discovered miscellany with the Homilies of Basil the Great at St. Mark’s Library in 
Venice (Marc. Gr. Z. 53 (coll. 454)) must be included among the manuscripts repaired in this way. 
As seen from the colophon, this manuscript was copied by the scribe Athanasios in the year 968 (f. 
366r). The text is written in two columns on high-quality parchment of the traditional ‘Byzantine’ 
type. In the 15% c. it belonged to Cardinal Bessarion (note on f. I). We have no information as to 
where the miscellany was kept between the 10% and 15° cc. For some reason the outer margins 
of many folios were damaged and subsequently trimmed, a process that also removed the end 
of each line. The lost margins were replaced by pasted strips of new parchment that overlapped 
the folios with text (ff. 46, 57, 74, 100, 112, 144, 151, 160, 176, 352, 366, etc.). At the pasted areas 
letters or parts of letters were written anew in brown ink similar to the original in colour. It is 
evident that the corrector strove to imitate the hand of the main text and thus make the additions 
less noticeable. But his goal was not fully accomplished, since the new parchment differs from the 
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original in appearance. During photography with back lighting traces of the sweeping brush strokes 
by which the primer was applied are clearly visible. It follows from this that the workshop where 
the miscellany was repaired had a considerable store of primed parchment, yet was unable to access 
even a few folios of traditional parchment. The presence of primed parchment leads us to conclude 
that the manuscript was repaired in the 14" c. in Constantinople, after which it was taken to the 
library of Cardinal Bessarion. 


The fact that not all the manuscripts with primed parchment come from the Hodegon 
scriptorium and may have been created in another Constantinople workshop is shown by a copy of 
the New Testament at the Bibliotheque nationale de France, Par. gr. 47. The colophon on f. 444 states 
that it was written and completed in the capital, at the τῶν Μαγγάνων monastery, in 1364 and given 
by Nicephorus Cannabetes to the monastery at Mystra (τῇ μονῇ τοῦ ζωοδότου Χριστοῦ ἐν τῷ τοῦ 
Μυζιθρᾶ τῆς Λακεδαίμονος κάστρῳ). There was a superb library at the extensive Constantinople 
monastery of St. George τῶν Μαγγάνων, but most of the known manuscripts were received as 
a donation. We are aware of only two manuscripts with inscriptions verifying production in the 
monastery itself: Athos, Stavroniketa, cod. 15 (Lambros 880) and Par. gr. 47. The New Testament 
Par. gr. 47 is embellished with cinnabar ornamental initials. However, the decoration was never 
completed: a blank space remains prior to the Gospels (f. 47, 74, 120). The intention may have been 
to insert coloured headpieces at these lacunae, possibly with depictions of the Evangelists. This is 
indicated by the epigrams on the Evangelists Mark, Luke and John written on the facing folios and 


commonly seen in such instances: 
Ὅσσα περὶ Χριστοῖο θεηγόρος ἔθνεα Πέτρος (f. 46 v); 
Λουκᾶς ἠπιόθυμος ἀκεστορίης ἐπίστωρ (f. 73 v); 


Βροντήεις θεόφωνος Ἰωάννης πανάριστος (f. 119 v). 


In all probability the scribe working in the monastery τῶν Μαγγάνων was unable to find a 
way of decorating the manuscript with the necessary illuminations after receiving parchment of the 
‘Hodegon type’ for his commission. 


There is one more manuscript where a new technology was used, the Four Gospels at Tirana, 
ANA, Br. 79. The manuscript features two full-folio miniatures, originally an integral part but 
excised during the second binding: Luke the Evangelist (f. 147v) and John the Evangelist (f. 238v). 
The parchment of all the folios has been primed in the same way as manuscripts from the Hodegon 
scriptorium. However, this feature alone links the codex Tirana, ANA, Br. 79 with the manuscript 
tradition of the above-mentioned book-copying centre. Palaeography and artistic decoration of the 
codex reflect the main tendencies in book production of the mid-14" century. The ‘in negative 
type of decoration (f. 1, 91, 148, 239) are consistent with the development of capital-city book 
illumination from the 1340s to 1350s. A composition with analogous ornamental motifs can be seen 
in the Athens, ЕВЕ, cod. 2115, f. 67v, dated 1340. The motif of a lily on a tall stem tied with a knot 
(Е 1) which acquires a whimsical curve and three-quarter angle appears to indicate assimilation of 
the adroitness of capital-city masters working in the first quarter of the century, as shown in the 
decoration of Moscow, State Historical Museum, Syn. gr. 407. Apart from the primed parchment 
there is no data to link the Tetraevangelion with any particular workshop. So far the Tirana, ANA, 
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Br. 79 manuscript remains as unique proof that 'Hodegon type’ parchment was circulated outside 
the Constantinople area, and possibly it was prepared in the periphery. 


The new technology brought cardinal changes to the way parchment manuscript looked, so 
that the outer appearance more closely resembled that of modern books on paper. Quite possibly this 
innovation was initiated or supported by important donors or scholars who were also bibliophiles. 
With the aid of a thick white primer the difference between recto and verso sides of the folio was 
completely eliminated, and consequently any distinction between the facing pages of the book. 


A new artistic concept of parchment as the visual analogue of paper was formed. This can be 
demonstrated if we look at the lavishly illuminated Lectionary Sofia D. gr. 212, created in 1378 by 
the scribe Ioasaph II. Miniatures of the Evangelists from another manuscript that evidently dated 
from the mid-11" с. were added to the manuscript in the final stage of production. The ancient 
miniatures were considerably smaller in format, so they were glued to frames that enlarged them to 
a size commensurate with the Lectionary folios. With regard to our main topic it is important that 
the two miniatures on ff. 2 and 3 were inserted into frames of primed parchment, the others into 
paper frames. Thus the primed parchment and paper act as visually analogous materials on an equal 
footing to those used in aesthetically important parts of the manuscript. 


A very interesting reverse method can be seen when paper was primed in the same way as 
‘Hodegon type’ parchment. Such paper has been discovered in the Four Gospels at Tirana, ANA, 
Br. 38. Bearing in mind the artistic style and other particularities of this book, we can ascribe its 
production to the second half of the 14" century. The character of primer application and the external 
appearance of both sides of the folio are similar with parchment covered by white lead. However, 
without special analysis we cannot be sure of identical techniques. In any case, the manuscript Tirana, 
АМА, Br. 38 serves as an example of double imitation — the glossy sheet of paper reproduces the 
appearance of a sheet of primed parchment, which was originally meant to resemble paper. Clearly 
a new concept in the manuscript folio’s appearance was formed in the metropolitan scriptorium and 
then found implementation outside the capital. 


Hence the existence of the ‘Hodegon type’ parchment is an important codicological 
characteristic that allows us to substantiate localisation of the manuscript, or possible links between 
its creators and the Byzantine capital. It is advisable to take this fact into consideration also when 
studying folios that contain no original texts, additions or insertions to a codex, and also when there 
are no signs of repair work. 
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Εικονογράφηση χειρογράφων στη Θεσαλονίκη και στο Αγιο Όρος. 
Ζωγράφοι και τόποι παραγωγἠς 


The aim of my participation in the ronde table is to put some issues in relation to the illustration 
of the manuscripts and their product sites. The subject presents problems, because manuscripts are 
moveable objects, which means that it can be prepared in another place that they are today. 


It should be noticed that the study of writers, writing workshops and production sites of the 
manuscripts is well advanced, but it is not the same as studying the illustration. The issue is not so 
much the marginal illustration, the titles and the initial letters as the full-page andthe parenthetic 
miniatures, which have been incorporated afterwards to older manuscripts. Scholars refer to the 
relationship of monumental painting and miniature painting (fe. Weitzmann, Galavaris and 
others), but it is not considered if the illustration of the manuscripts was executed by painters of 
monumental painting or if miniaturists have copied from the monumental painting. The problem 
is also if there were miniaturists in the monumental painting laboratories, because a specialization 
was indeed necessary. 


For the understanding of this issue is necessary to proceed in an investigation based on stylistic 
analysis and on the information given from the manuscripts themselves. Due to time constraints 
was chosen to investigate Thessaloniki and Mount Athos in the first half of the 14% century, because 
at this season the painting was in its best time of production, at least in monumental painting. 
Therefore we compare works at both places and make the first conclusions with the hope the 
investigation to be continued. 
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Παραγωγή και διακίνηση χειρογράφων. 
Κέντρα παραγωγής και εμβέλεια διακίνησης 


(No text) 
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Making Manuscript on the Balkans: 
Post-Byzantine - Slavonic Relations (155 -17® Century) 


The paper considers some artistic manifestations in Slavonic manuscripts of the Byzantine 
heritage -- that of the Byzantine epoch proper and that of a later time, coinciding with the Ottoman 
rule on the Balkans. Focusing on a selection of illuminated manuscripts within this frame, some local 
centres of manuscript production will be discussed in order to estimate the present state of research 
and its perspectives. Arguably there are enough reasons to follow the traces of the Greek tradition 
through the South Slavonic manuscript making, even in this late epoch, because the particular 
pictorial tradition in the Bulgarian manuscripts is undeveloped, especially before the mid- and 
late 14% century when the few extensively illustrated manuscripts definitely depend on Byzantine 
models. The format of these communications allows an outline, so this will affect inevitably the 
depth and scope of its conclusions. Also, acknowledging the recent appearance of an exhaustive 
monograph by Zoran Rakić on the 16" and 17" century Serbian miniatures, the examples from the 
Balkan centres will concern less studied manuscripts or more controversial topics. 


A salient feature of the miniatures painted during the long Slavonic Middle Ages, especially 
the portraits of the evangelists, is their preference to Palaeologan/late Palaeologan patterns. 
Trying to explain the ways of their transmission or adaption, many scholars assume a key role of 
the artistic activities in the Holy Mountain even when the Athonite origin or early acquisition of 
Greek and Slavonic manuscripts is not fully substantiated. So, at the outset it must be recognized 
that, concerning the period, many details of the relations between the Greek and Slavonic literary 
communities on the peninsula and in the hinterland are still obscure. 


The Nicodemus Gospel from the Bulgarian National Library and the Museum of Applied Arts 
in Belgrade, dated to the first decades of the 15" century, is signed by the priest and hieromonk 
Nicodemus of Staréeva Gorica, on the island Starčevo in the Skadar Lake. None of his other 
manuscripts is accompanied by miniatures and the fact that these are on single folios supports 
the idea of a later addition. Their suggested 16" century origin was recently confounded by water- 
mark analysis pointing at a 15" century dating. The stylistic features of the portraits, obeying to 
the late Palaeologan stylistic paradigm, betray a provincial origin. According to Dzordze Radojčić 
the miniatures are Greek, but one would think they were painted for a Slav commissioner since the 
inscriptions on the evangelists’ books are in Cyrillic. Zagorka Janc suggested a Greek icon or Greek 
miniatures as models but despite the notable resemblance to icon painting, no reliable authorship 
has been established until now. The closest perhaps is the parallel with the miniatures from Ambros. 
Е 61 sup., a Gospel from 1322. 


St John's image with the personification of God's Wisdom from the Nicodemus Gospel falls 
thematically in a group of Serbian frescoes and manuscripts of the 14^ and 15% century. According 
to some scholars, the interest in the subject was within the context of the Hesychast teaching about 
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Gods energy. Without stopping on the often quoted examples from manuscripts, I would point out 
that all miniatures, later ones including, show a great iconographic variety. It is worth noticing that 
not only the composition in the Nicodemus Gospel seems particularly close to the fresco image of 
the evangelist in the Assumption of the Virgin Church in the Matka Monastery, but other details 
also correspond. As far as the bad condition of the frescoes allows any trustworthy comparison, the 
observation is not valid for their style, assigned by Gojko Subotić to the Ochrid School of the late 
15% century. 


The 16" century Βεηζενο Gospel is a manuscript insufficiently studied, with miniatures of the 
same subject. Despite of their simplified painting, they reveal a master hand. The only information 
about the origin of the manuscript is the colophon of the anonymous copyist, mentioning the old 
monk Spyridon from the Rila Monastery. Even if it has been a lively literary centre in the 15% and 
early 16% century, with Spyridon as one of its active scribes, no artistic presence is attested in the 
monastery at that time. One exception are the frescoes of 1491 in the Orlica Metochion, which lately 
have been ascribed to a travelling team of the Kratovo literary and artistic centre, whose painters’ 
nationality has not been ascertained. The remarkable female representations of the heavenly 
inspiration in the Bencevo Gospel distantly echo Late Antique allegoric figures. They could be 
compared to the miniatures in the Kumanic Gospel or to miniatures in some Russian Gospels - one 
of them probably copied in Moscow and the others of Novgorodian origin. Nevertheless the Bencevo 
images present an isolated case in their Slavonic environment and nothing proves that Spyridons 
book was copied in the Rila Monastery. A detail, only indirectly linking the miniatures with the 
place, is the three-beam halo of Christ Emmanuel in whose image the God's Wisdom - Sophia -- 
appears in the Tower of Hreljo (1335-1342). A recent hypothesis tried to link the manuscript with 
one of the ateliers of the 16% century Sophia literary centre. Just as in the Nicodemus Gospel, the 
miniatures painted on single sheets have assumed a Palaeologan or late Palaeologan model. And 
once again, if the Slavonic inscriptions rather exclude some outside Greek artist, the calligraphic 
ending in Greek on fol. 360 suggests that a well educated Slavonic scribe has made the copy in a 
first-rate workshop where Greek manuscripts have been available. 


Apart from the images of God's Wisdom, the evangelists in Nicodemus and Bencevo Gospels 
demonstrate the adoption of several types, utilized in some of the masterpieces of the Palaeologan 
miniature painting and proved to be very productive. As the miniatures in both Slavonic and many 
Greek manuscripts show, these patterns have become conventional to such a degree that their 
later repetition was turned into copying, accessible to less skillful artists or even scribes who, very 
possibly, used stencils. Perhaps the most often re-used image is the evangelist writing on his knee 
and holding up the book with the other hand. The pattern is repeated twice in the Gospel of the 
Bulgarian king George Terter II of 1332, in the miniatures of which George Parpulov sees a local 
interpretation of the Palaeologan style. Also a very popular item is the evangelist sitting upright with 
his feet crossed and unfolding a scroll with his two hands. Byzantine prototypes, implemented or 
reactivated by the Palaeologan Renaissance, appear through in the images of the evangelist reading 
from a book hold closely to his eyes or lowly bent down in the process of writing. 


Speaking of conventional types, a whole group of illustrated 16 century manuscripts comes to 
the fore. They are unified by an even more simplified water-collour technique, a specific combination 
of figures and architectural background, some distinctive decorative elements, profaned rendering 
(driven to an extreme by the miniatures in the Radoviste Gospel) and a common type of script. While 
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Serbian scholars ascribe them to the so called literary school at Lesnovo Monastery, new arguments 
point to the Pcinja Monastery as an alternative for their origin. Rakié has added to the same group 
the miniatures of Milesevo Gospel, which, in my view, display somewhat different characteristics. 
However, to verify any of the concurring hypotheses further codicological analysis is needed. 


Other research perspectives lay hidden even in the best studied manuscripts of the travelling 
priest Ioann from Kratovo whose latest works were accomplished in Craiova. For instance, the 
marked differences in the manner of painting in Ioanns manuscripts suggest a scribe — artist 
collaboration: this could trigger new investigations of the organization of work in the prominent 
Kratovo literary school. 


Another group of Gospels with the portraits of the evangelists yet should be introduced in the 
realm of speculations. A Gospel kept in St Paul Monastery on Mount Athos, has given, I believe, 
the start of a series of late 16^ and early 17^ century copies of its miniatures and (at least one) of 
its headpieces. The script allowed me to attribute the manuscript to a scribe, who just once has 
signed himself as Peter daskalos. The Byzantine background of the images is not so essential as is 
the linking of manuscripts with unknown origin. They are tied down, like in a detective story, by 
numerous snarls — script and ornament including - leading to the literary centres in Sophia, Vratsa 
and Etropole, all on Bulgarian territory. Following this plot several important points emerged. First, 
even though his position is not entirely clarified, Peter daskalos must have been a more prominent 
and influential figure than usually considered. Second, the readily accepted idea that the lost Gospel 
from Belgrade was copied by the Sofia scribe djak Vladko, whose manuscripts are fifty or more years 
older than those of Peter, should be refused. Third, establishing the origin of Peter’s Gospel and the 
place of his training becomes crucial for understanding the role of St Paul Monastery as a centre, 
authoritative for the Balkan scribes. 


‘Athonite origin confirmed or refuted’ is the topic about a series of 17^ century manuscripts in 
which the Kratovo type headpiece was implemented by an altered formula. Serbian scholars regard 
a good number of its representatives as products of the Hilandar Monastery. It must be stressed that 
this traditionally adopted view has some weak points as is it often based on conjecture. A Liturgicon 
of 1627 kept in St Catherine's Monastery and a Psalter of 1635 in the National Library in Plovdiv, make 
the earliest dated examples of the kind. The first of them is signed by the “sinful Dimitar” to whom 
recent inquiries convincingly attributed the Psalter. Two of his manuscripts were commissioned by 
Bulgarians from Bulgarian settlements and besides, a very probable kinship has been guessed between 
him and priest Avram Dimitrievic, who, in the 1660s, worked in the Bulgarian village Sushitsa near 
Karlovo. Thus the “Athonite theory” was shaken, if not refuted, and now its reconsideration provokes 
questions such as: what has been Dimitar’s commitment? Was it on Athos or in another centre where 
а core of copyists and painters issued a particular manuscript design? Whose authority stood behind? 
What have been the ways of this far reaching artistic promotion and translation, and should we regard 
the local center in Karlovo as a more important mediator in these processes? 


With the illustrated Orahovica Monastery Liturgicon of 1635, copied by the same sinful Dimitar, 
we come to a group of South Slavonic Liturgicons in which another new pattern has changed their 
traditionally poor artistic appearance. The complications of manuscripts signed by or attributed 
to the copyist and the authorship of their miniatures will now be skipped in order to concentrate 
on Slavo-Byzantine interrelations. Even a simple comparison reveals the typological affinity of the 
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Slavonic manuscripts to the large series of Greek Liturgicons with standardized illumination, many 
of them being luxury objects, which were current from the late 16" to the first decades of the 18" 
century. While their style, originally mastered by Luke the Cypriot, has assimilated heterogenous 
motifs from the Byzantine, Slavonic and Western European artistic vocabulary, the pattern adopted 
and repeated in the Slavonic manuscripts is distinguishable by an affinity to either simpler interlace 
ornaments or interlaces of the ‘late Kratovo version and by different rendering of the human figures. 


The reviewed South Slavonic illuminated manuscripts demonstrate a gradual moving away 
from the Palaeologan paradigm to reach, as the selected 17 century examples show, a distinctive 
visual language, which is even more evident in manuscripts outside the scope of this survey. Taking 
into account the diversity of more individuated 15% and 16" century replicas of Byzantine models, 
the method of copying appears to be widely practiced, ensuring quantities of manuscripts which 
were or imitated expensive items. But if the ‘mass-production’ of Buzău School with its offsprings 
and the increased number of representative Slavonic manuscripts for liturgical use, could have 
had a common catalyst such as the intensified pilgrimage to the Holy Land and Holy Mountain, 
there are other factors -- political, religious and ethnical - which have determined the observed 
‘self-identification’ manifested by the illumination of the Slavonic codices. To accurately detect and 
systematize these factors, to analyze how they affected the processes in the local Balkan literary 
centres on a large scale would be, in my view, a good perspective for academic research cooperation 
of the countries sharing the Byzantine artistic legacy. 
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Manuels denseignement dans une bibliothèque monastique du nord de la Grèce : 
le cas d'un livre illustré d'histoire naturelle et de morale chrétienne 


Nous ne savons que peu de choses sur les centres de copie et les bibliothéques dans le monde 
byzantin et post-byzantin. Les manuscrits ont été éparpillés à plusieurs reprises, que ce soit aprés la 
quatriéme croisade ou à la chute de Constantinople en 1453. 


Cependant, gráce à d'anciens catalogues, des inventaires ou de simples listes de manuscrits, 
on peut rétablir les fonds de certaines bibliothéques. Par ailleurs, quelques trés rares bibliothéques 
byzantines et post-byzantines ont échappé à cet éparpillement et l'ensemble, ou du moins la grande 
majorité de leurs manuscrits, se trouve, encore de nos jours, conservé sur un méme lieu. 


Tel est le cas de la quasi totalité des volumes de la bibliothéque du monastére de Saint-Jean 
Prodrome, prés de Serres, et de celle du monastére de Kosinitza, prés de Drama 


Ceci permet dés lors dentamer des recherches diachroniques sur les fonds desdites 
bibliothèques, ainsi que des études sur les goûts littéraires de leurs lecteurs. Dans le cadre de la 
présente communication, seront présentées quelques informations inédites sur la bibliothéque du 
monastere de Kosinitza et sur l'usage de certains manuscrits de contenu scientifique par ses moines. 
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The Discovered Charter from Great Lavra (Athos) of XI? century: 


a Guard-Sheet in the Manuscript from Moscow State Historical Museum 
(Vlad. 355) 


The contemporary stage of codicology and paleography gives us an opportunity to examine 
not only palimpsests, but also washed off texts on the sheets of parchment, which had been used 
to binder and to repair manuscripts. Original Greek acts of the Byzantine period hitherto were 
unknown in the collections of the manuscripts in Russia. Only post-Byzantine documents were 
found by now (B.L. Fonkich). 


In the codex from the Synodal Greek collection of the State Historical Museum in Moscow - 
MS Syn. gr. 391 (Vlad. 355) - I found the original Greek document on the parchment, the text of it 
had been washed off, and the charter had been folded in half as a guard sheet. 


The codex Syn. gr. 391 (Synaxarion on September - March) originates from the Esphigmenou 
monastery in Athos, and was acquired in the mid of the 17" century by Russian monk Arseny 
Sukhanov. The codex is dated 1433, and was written by two scribes, the second one leaved a 
triple colophon (one cryptographic, the second one - monocondyle, and the third one with 
ekphonetical notation) with date and his name. The cryptographic text had been decrypted by the 
Russian scholar Mstislav Shangin in 1937: “ἐτελειώθει τὸ παρὸν βιβλίον διὰ χειρὸς ἐμοῦ Γρηγορίου 
τοῦ Ἀλλιατοῦ ἐν uvi ἰαννουαρίῳ ἰνδικτιῶνος ια’ „на (6941=1433)”. The second scribe was the 
future protopsaltes of Great Church in the mid of the 155 century Gregory Bounes Alyates (PLP, II, 
714; RGK, III N° 145). Judging by the paleography the manuscript was made in Constantinople. The 
commencement of the text decorated with the head-peace in Balkan style. The watermarks (“scissors”, 
"three mountains’, “unicorn”) could be identifying according the inventories of К. Stankovic: the 
analogies could be found in the codices of the 15" century from “Centre for Slavo-Byzantine Studies 
‘Prof. Ivan Dujcev” and from the Serbian Hilandar Monastery in Athos. 


For a long time this manuscript had been considered in the Russian historiography as the 
product of a scriptorium of Southern Italy, but the type and the level of the both handwritings 
leave no doubt that this is a codex from Constantinople or Balkan region. Its possible that the 
manuscript was made in Esphigmenou monastery in Athos (the E. Lamberz’s guess), but the skills 
and experience of both scribes were likely obtained in Constantinople. 


The text of the act was written in the style Perlschrift, which had been used from the second 
half of the 10" to the end of the 11" century. In the UV-light I had an opportunity to read the date 
of the act: “... month June... 6540 (=1032)”. I identified at least seven signatures, but some of them 
not so sufficiently. All these signatures were written by different hands, and this observation surely 
indicates that it is an original act. The scribe of the text is monk John, who wrote another act from 
Great Lavra. 
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Among the charter's witnesses five names could be identified confidently: “[+ Tew] pytoc (μον) 
αχ(ὸς) о ἴβηρ”, “ΕΝηφων u(ova)x(ög) tov Zuyov”, “[+ Ἰγ]νάτιος μο(να)χ(ὀς) της povns αγι(ο)υ 
Νικολάου” “Ησαΐας μοναχὸς της Χρομ(ιτίσσης) μ(αρτυ)ρ(ῶν) υπεγραψα” “+ Θεόδουλ(ος) (μου) 
αχ(ὸς) K(ai) πρ(εσβύτερος) μο(νῆς) Υπ(ερ)αγί(ας) Θ(εοτό)κου τῶν Καλαμιτζί(ων)᾽. George the 
monk of the Monastery of Iviron was the abbot George II of the Monastery of Iviron. The monk 
Niphon is known as a person signed as a witness two charters from Great Lavra in Athos, dated 
1015 and 1035. Ignatius was the monk and the abbot of the Monastery of St. Nicholas. The monk 
Isaiah signed one charter from Lavra, dated 1030. The monk Theodulus also signed one document 
from Lavra, dated 1037. The membership of witnesses displays that the act was probably descended 
from the Great Lavra of St. Athanasius the Athonite. This act possibly is a deathbed testament; it is 
possible to read the combination of words: “...μέχρι τέλους ζωὴς αὐτοῦ...” / “to the end of his life” 
and similar words and expressions, used in the wills. In the report ГП present a reconstruction of 


the extant text of this act, and the detailed analyses of the group of witnesses. 
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Introduction 


Die effiziente Erfassung und Rekonstruktion des byzantinischen Lebensraums samt seiner 
Gesellschaftsstrukturen und Verwaltungsmechanismen basiert zu einem beachtlichen Teil auf den 
Informationen, die aus Siegelinschriften gewonnen werden können, welche in den letzten Jahrzehnten 
erfreulicherweise immer systematischer in den historischen Diskurs mit einbezogen werden. In 
den letzten sechs Jahren (2010-2016) sind dank mehrerer Siegeleditionen/Monographien deutliche 
Fortschritte in den Bereichen Prosopographie, Verwaltungsgeschichte und Historische Geographie 
erreicht worden. Von enormer Bedeutung ist der äußerst reiche Siegelbefund aus Bulgarien (als 
Corpus abgeschlossen 2009, hierauf 2011 und 2015 durch Addenda ergänzt), eine unabdingbare 
Quelle für prosopographische, verwaltungsgeschichtliche und historisch-geographische Studien, 
insbesondere die Balkan-Halbinsel betreffend. Viel kleiner, aber durchaus bedeutend ist die 
Siegeledition des Fundkomplexes von Taman (2015) an der Peripherie des byzantinischen Reiches. 
Die administrativen Strukturen von Cherson wiederum, eines benachbarten Randgebietes 
von Byzanz, sind nun fast ausschließlich auf Grund der umfassenden Edition des betreffenden 
Siegelmaterials (2012) samt etwaiger Korrekturen (2014) eruierbar. Eine Bereicherung für die 
Erforschung der ethnischen Vielfalt der byzantinischen Aristokratie bildet die systematische Edition 
der Bleisiegel mit Familiennamen der Privatsammlung D. Theodoridis/Miinchen (2010), während 
ein vielfältiger Einblick in die byzantinische Gesellschaft und in das engere Umfeld ihrer Menschen 
anhand der inhaltlich und qualitativ anspruchsvoll edierten Siegel der Kollektion М. Г. Zarnitz 
im Museum August Kestner in Hannover (2011 und 2015) geboten wurde. Zu den Editionen 
von Einzelsammlungen in der Form von Katalogen sind noch zu erwähnen: 1) Der erste Teil der 
Privatsammlung von S. Kofopoulos/Lesbos (2010, zumeist von bescheidenem Erhaltungszustand!), 
2) die Siegel des Archäologischen Museums Istanbul (2012) und 3) die Bleibullen der Sammlung 
Zacos im Musée d’ Art et d’ Histoire de Genéve (2016). 


Eine eigene thematische Einheit innerhalb der byzantinischen Siegelinschriften bilden die 
versifizierten Legenden (fast ausschließlich byzantinische Zwölfsilber), die in der Form eines 
systematischen Corpus (darunter auch viel bisher unbekanntes Material) erfasst und kommentiert 
werden. Erschienen sind Teil 1 (2011) und Teil 2 (2016, incipit bis inklusive Sphragis). Die neuen 
historischen Erkenntnisse erstrecken sich hier auf verschiedene Ebenen, die philologischen in der 
speziellen Art der Ausdrucksweise, die gelegentlich seltene Wörter oder sogar hapax legomena enthält. 


Thematisch sind die für die table ronde angekiindigten Beiträge vielfältig. Mehrere konzentrieren 
sich auf einen bestimmten geographisch-administrativen Wirkungsraum und versuchen aus dem 
einschlagigen Siegelbefund in synchroner und diachroner Weise lokale Verwaltungsmodelle 
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oder Wechselbeziehungen zwischen Hauptstadt und Provinzen herauszukristallisieren. Aus dem 
von Cherson stammenden Befund sollen unter anderem die Relationen zwischen der lokalen/ 
einheimischen Verwaltung und der Hauptstadt im 10. Jh. diskutiert werden, aber auch die 
handelspolitische und wirtschaftliche Position Chersons im Schwarzen Meer und darüber hinaus 
(N. Alekseyenko). 


Vier Präsentationen betreffen Verwaltungsstrukturen des Balkanraums: Bisher unbekannte 
Siegel in der Ermitage liefern zusätzliche Informationen zu den administrativen Einheiten Thrake 
und Makedonia (gelegentlich in kombinierter Form) (L. Stepanova). 


Mit dem Zeitpunkt der Einrichtung des Ihemas Drougoubiteia, seiner genauen Lokalisierung 
und der Konnexion zu den Themen Strymon und Thessaloniki, sowie der Frage, warum die meisten 
bisher bekannten Siegel von Funktionären dieses Verwaltungsbezirkes auf heute bulgarischem 
Territorium gefunden worden sind, befasst sich A. Gkoutzioukostas. 


Ausgehend von einem Siegel (späteres 11. Jh.), das als bisher einziger definitiver Beleg 
für die Einrichtung von Berroe (Stara Zagora) als eigenständiges Katepanat fungiert, wird das 
Verteidigungssystem an der nordöstlichen Balkangrenze (Ende 10.-Ende 11. Jh.) rekonstruiert (A.- 
K. Wassiliou-Seibt). 


Eine Reihe von prosopographischen Informationen zu verschiedenen Teilnehmern an der 
Schlacht von Dristra (1087) können durch den einschlägigen Siegelbefund aus Bulgarien zusätzlich 
gewonnen, bisweilen sogar korrigiert werden. Einige Personen sind in den narrativen Quellen nur 
am Rande oder gar nicht erwähnt (I. Jordanov - Z. Zhekova). 


Neue Aspekte in die Geschichte der armenisch-georgischen Familie Theodorokanos wiederum 
bringt der neue Lesevorschlag eines bisher teilweise unzureichend entzifferten Siegels, weil er eine 
Verbindung des bekannten Dux Khatchatour (um 1071) zu dieser Familie herstellt (W. Seibt). 


Angesichts einer Reihe von in Palästina ausgegrabenen und im Museum von Tel Aviv 
aufbewahrten byzantinischen Siegeln (11.-Anfang 12. Jh.) wird suggeriert, dass die Byzantiner 
Verbündete im Osten des Reiches gegen die zunehmende türkische Gefahr suchten (J.-Cl. Cheynet). 


DasästhetischundinhaltlichanspruchsvolleSiegelvon TheodorosStyppeiotesprotonobellisimos 
and megas sakellarios (später mesazon Kaiser Manuels I.) ergänzt den bisher bekannten cursus 
honorum dieser Persönlichkeit (I. Leontiades). 


Ausgehend von einem auf Siegeln (aber auch sonst) selten bezeugten Beruf, nämlich dem des 
Goldschmiedes (chrysoglyptes) wird dieser systematisch anhand aller greifbaren Zeugnisse erfasst 
(Ch. Stavrakos - Ch. Tsatsoulis). 


Ikonographische Fragen bzw. Aspekte werfen schließlich zwei Siegel mit Darstellungen des 
Erzengels Michael auf. Soll es sich dabei um das Wunder von Chonai oder die Erscheinung des 
Erzengels bei Joshua vor Iericho handeln (V. Stepanenko)? 
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Sur quelques sceaux byzantins médiévaux trouvés en Palestine 


J'ai eu loccasion d'aller en Israël et obtenu l'autorisation de photographier les sceaux byzantins 
du cabinet Kadman du musée de Tel Aviv et ceux conservés chez les Franciscains de Jérusalem, 
dont une partie a été publiée par F. Manns il y a 40 ans. Je suis également en train d’achever, en 
collaboration avec le collectionneur, la publication des sceaux de la collection Edelstein. Ces 
sceaux ont la particularité d’avoir été trouvés localement, notamment ceux de la coll. Edelstein qui 
proviennent plus précisément de Césarée de Palestine. F. Manns, dans son édition des sceaux du 
Musée de la Flagellation, précise que le fonds conservé provient de deux sources, l'achat auprès des 
antiquaires de Jérusalem et l'acquisition d'une collection privée d'un avocat de Jérusalem, et pour 
l'auteur, les sceaux « à nen pas douter » proviennent de Palestine. Malgré tout, les antiquaires ont 
pu acquérir des piéces venant de Beyrouth par exemple et, à mes yeux, un petit doute subsiste sur la 
localisation de leurs trouvailles. 


La presque totalité des plombs, qui ont été trouvés sur le territoire de l'ancienne province de 
Palestine byzantine, ont été frappés antérieurement avant la conquéte musulmane des années 635- 
645. Cependant, une petite minorité de sceaux sont nettement postérieurs. 


Je voudrais mattarder sur ceux qui peuvent être datés du ХГ siècle ou du tout début du XII 
siécle. A cette époque, la Palestine est soumise au califat fatimide du Caire, qui contróle notamment 
Jérusalem, jusqu'à sa prise par Atziz, un émir turc, vers 1071. Il faut donc expliquer la présence de 
sceaux byzantins contemporains. Les relations de l'Empire byzantin avec le califat fatimide sont bien 
connues. Aprés avoir été des adversaires jusqu'à la fin du règne de al-Hakim, les deux puissances 
ont entretenu des relations diplomatiques pacifiées, voire cordiales. Les Fatimides obtinrent des 
livraisons de blé lorsqu'une famine menaça l'Egypte, puis ils recherchèrent ГаШапсе des basileis 
contre un ennemi commun, les Turcs, des sunnites qui voulaient mettre fin au califat fatimide. Plus 
tard, les Byzantins servirent d'intermédiaires entre les Francs, au moment ou ils avaient entrepris 
leur grand pélerinage armé, et les Fatimides, puis, aprés la prise de Jérusalem en 1099 et une défaite 
des Francs en 1102 à Ramla, Alexis Comnene, selon sa fille Anne, envoya une délégation au Caire 
pour racheter les captifs francs. 


Parmi les sceaux notables des collections d'Israél, je présenterai ceux de : 
Coll. Edelstein : 
Nicolas ?, hórreiarios 


Alexandre Maniakès, vestarque et stratège 
Bardas Karantènos, dishypatos et anthròpos du basileus 


Cabinet Kadman (Tel Aviv) 
Constantin, patrice et stratege des Kassènoi 
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Musée de la Flagellation 
SBF 107 Jean Goudélès, vestarque 


SBF 132 Constantin Splèniarès, proèdre et logothète du génikon 
SBF 168 (Manns 13) Philarète Brachamios, protosébaste et domestique d’Orient 


SBF 113 Thathoul Pakourianos, protonobélissime et archonte des archontes 


Le sceau d'un responsable des greniers n'implique pas la présence de l'intéressé a Césarée, mais 
sa datation serait compatible avec la date de livraison de blé aux Fatimides. Il pourrait sagir de blé 
public, ce qui justifierait l'action d'un hörreiarios. Cet hòrreiarios n'était pas rattaché à un grenier 
précis, mais est seulement qualifié d'impérial, ce qui renforce le caractère officiel de sa fonction. Le 
blé fut-il livré au port de Césarée, du moins en partie ? 


Le rôle d'un juge de Hippodrome ou d'un stratège des Kassènoi (Kasès en Cappadoce) ne 
trouve pas d'explication évidente, mais leurs sceaux témoignent de relations plus soutenues que ce 
que les textes narratifs rapportent. 


Les noms de Maniakès, de Goudélès et de Karantènos sont intéressants. Un Maniakès, 
Constantin, était présent au concile des Blachernes en 1094 et portait la dignité de sébaste, 
exceptionnellement élevée pour qui nétait pas membre de la famille impériale. C'est un signe de 
l'influence quexergait encore la famille, cinquante ans après la mort de Georges Maniakès. Alexandre 
nétait que vestarque, dignité infiniment plus modeste et sans doute obtenue une ou deux décennies 
antérieurement. Les Maniakai avaient été en relation avec les émirs locaux, du temps où Georges 
avait conquis Edesse et occupé le poste de catépan de ce nouveau thème. 


Bardas Karantènos, dishypatos, se présente comme le représentant personnel de l'empereur 
du moment, sans qu'il soit possible de déterminer de quel basileus il sagit, Constantin X, Romain 
Diogène ou Michel УП. Le prénom Bardas suggère des alliances au sein des familles orientales de 
l'ancienne faction des Phocas, ce qui le rapprocherait des Diogénai, mais cest une simple hypothèse. 
Lactivité d'un Karantenos à Césarée est particuliérement intéressante. Il a envoyé un document ou 
il en était porteur en Palestine, sans doute en relation avec des négociations avec les Fatimides, au 
moment oü la menace des Seldjoukides grandissait. Les Karanténoi connaissaient l'Orient, car l'un 
dentre eux, Constantin, fut duc d'Antioche sous le régne de Romain III Argyre, son beau-frére. Son 
action fut appréciée car il corrigea leffet désastreux de lexpédition manquée de lempereur. 


Le nom de Goudélés est celui d'une illustrelignée orientale. Le sceau d’un Jean protonobelissime, 
à l'effigie de saint Georges, est connu par une édition de Schlumberger, mais, le nôtre étant à l'effigie 
de saint Nicolas, ce doit étre un homonyme. Il vivait dans le dernier quart du ХГ s. Faute de la 
mention d'une fonction, nous ignorons pourquoi l'une de ses bulles a été retrouvée en Palestine. 


La bulle d'un logothéte du génikon, inconnu jusqu'ici, Constantin Splèniarès, suggère que des 
questions financières furent évoquées dans le document que scellait le plomb. Constantin, proèdre, 
est aussi connu par deux bulles inédites de Dumbarton Oaks, qui ne font pas état d'une fonction 
quelconque. La date du sceau, selon lépigraphie et la dignité reçue par Constantin, est à placer au 
dernier tiers du ХІ“ siècle. En 1088 Théodore Aktouarios était seulement magistre. Les Splèniariai 
étant d'une lignée sans doute plus prestigieuse, Constantin peut avoir obtenu antérieurement une 
dignité plus élevée, mais on doit étre au tournant des années 1080. Bien entendu, nous sommes 
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réduits aux hypothèses pour la raison qui explique ces tractations financières, le plus vraisemblable 
étant la promesse ou le versement Фипе somme effective pour trouver des alliés contre les Turcs. 


La présence dune bulle ayant appartenu a Philaréte Brachamios est aisée a justifier, car cet 
officier fut en charge de la région d’Antioche a partir de 1078 et se révéla fort actif puisque cest 
certainement le personnage dont оп a conservé le plus grand nombre de sceaux. Le sceau date du 
début du règne dAlexis Comnène, sans doute avant que Philarète ne perde Antioche. Philarète 
négociait-il avec un émir turc ou avec les Fatimides, si ceux-ci sétaient maintenus dans certaines 
parties côtières de la Palestine ? 


Marash avait été l'une des villes le plus longtemps tenue par Philarète. Elle fut confiée, à la 
suite de sa reconquête par les croisés, à un Arménien ou Géorgien, Thathoul, dont les sceaux nous 
apprennent que le second nom était Pakourianos. Cet archonte des archontes a laissé plusieurs 
bulles, issues de boullöteria différents. Ce type correspond au type 3 de la publication de W. Seibt sur 
les Pakourianoi, un sceau trouvé en Bulgarie et édité par I. Jordanov. Ce plomb, datable des années 
autour de 1100, est sans doute lié aux relations que Thathoul avaient nouées avec les chefs croisés. 


Ces sceaux ne représentent qu'une partie de ceux qui datent des X° et ХГ siècles dans les 
collections mentionnées plus haut, mais ils permettent d'affirmer que les Byzantins ne cherchèrent 
pas seulement des secours en Occident, mais qu'ils menérent aussi en Orient une politique active 
contre les Turcs, que les sources narratives passent en bonne part sous silence. 
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Das Verteidigungssystem an der nordöstlichen Balkangrenze 
(Ende 10. - Ende 11. Jh.). 
Neue Erkenntnisse aus der systematischen Auswertung des Siegelbefunds 


Für die Rekonstruktion der byzantinischen Militärorganisation an der Balkangrenze im oben 
angegebenen Zeitrahmen stellt expressis verbis der reichliche und von Ivan Jordanov veröffentlichte 
Siegelbefund aus Bulgarien (Corpus of Byzantine Seals from Bulgaria I-III, Sofia 2003-2009, 
nebst Addenda I und П (2011 und 2015) die Hauptquelle, welche zuweilen durch das Material in 
Dumbarton Oaks ergänzt werden kann (Catalogue of Byzantine Seals at Dumbarton Oaks and in 
the Fogg Museum of Art, I, eds. N. Oikonomides -]. Nesbitt. Washington, D. C. 1991). Sporadisch 
erblicken zusätzliche Stücke über diverse Auktionshäuser Europas das Licht der Öffentlichkeit, die 
unsere bisherigen Informationen bereichern. 


Kürzlich ist eines davon in meine Sammlung eingegangen, das den bisher einzig bekannten 
Katepano von Beroe (heute Stara Zagora, 77 km ostnordöstlich von Philippupolis) bezeugt und 
chronologisch auf späteres 11. Jh. einzugrenzen ist: Romanos Kasdagles (2) μάγιστρος, βέστης 
καὶ κατεπάνω Βερόης. Auf dem Av. ein Standbild des hl. Eustathios. Das an einer wichtigen 
Verkehrsverbindung liegende Beroe (am Fuß des Särnena gora und zugleich am südlichen Zugang 
zum Zmejowski prohod) konnte durch Basileios II. bereits 1000 zurückgewonnen werden und 
wurde gleich das Zentrum eines Militarbezirks mit einem Strategen an der Spitze, der u. E. Ioseph 
В. πρωτοσπαθάριος ἐπὶ τοῦ Χρυσοτρικλίνου war (man beachte die Ligatur XP bei χρυσοτρικλίνου, 
die für das 10. Jh. unpassend ist!). Unbedeutend jünger ist der Siegeltypus des Andronikos В. 
πρωτοσπαθάριος καὶ στρατηγὸς Bepöng (bisher vor 986 datiert). Die Aufwertung Beroes von einem 
Strategensitz zu einem Katepanat ist als verstärkte Verteidigungsmaßnahme gegen die Petschenegen 
(danach Kumanen) zu verstehen. In der Alexias ist es definitiv als Stützpunkt von Operationen 
gegen diese Völker für 1081 und 1091 bezeugt. 


Eine ähnliche Aufwertung im östlichen Teil des einstigen Bulgarischen Reiches Samuels und 
seiner Nachfolger erfuhren ungefähr zur gleichen Zeit Philippupolis und Mesembria, ebenfalls an 
neuralgisch-strategischen Verbindungsknoten situiert. Ersteres ist als Sitz eines Strategen bereits um 
die Wende 10./11. Jh. (Konstantinos Petruses В. πρωτοσπαθάριος καὶ στρατηγὸς Φιλιππουπόλεως) 
bezeugt und diente als zentraler Stützpunkt für die im Jahr 1000 begonnene Offensive Basileios II. 
gegen dasbulgarischeReich. In der Alexias ist Georgios Mesopotamites als Dux von Philippupolis für 
1091 greifbar, während dieses Kommando Argyros Karatzas mit dem Titel πρωτοκουροπαλάτης, 
u. E. für ausgehendes 11./Beginn 12. Jh., anvertraut wurde (zwei ähnliche Stücke, die aber doch 
nicht von einem gemeinsamen Bulloterion hervorgegangen sind). 


Eher in Zusammenhang mit der Rückgewinnung bulgarischer Gebiete bis zum Haimos 
(1000/1001) ist das Siegel des Damianos Dobromiros ἀνθύπατος πατρίκιος καὶ δοὺξ Θράκης καὶ 
Μεσοποταμίας zu interpretieren - letzteres wurde von Werner Seibt am Fluss Hebros (Maritza), um 
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die Festung Arda (Konstanteia) und Umgebung lokalisiert. Nach der Annektierung von Gebieten 
nördlich des Haimos (ab 1001) gab man diese ephemere Kommandokombination an der Grenze 
zum Reich Samuels auf; Thrake ist nun mit Ioannupolis unter der Obhut eines Strategen kombiniert 
($. unten). Probleme bereitet die bisherige Verbindung des Siegeltypus eines Michael βεστάρχης 
καὶ κατεπάνω Μεσοποταμίας (са. 3. Viertel 11. Jh.) mit dem östlichen Mesopotamia, weil eines 
der beiden Exemplare auf heute bulgarischem Territorium ausgegraben wurde. Angesichts 
dieser Tatsache kònnte dieser Typus eventuell mit dem bulgarischen Mesopotamia zu verbinden 
sein. Das würde für die Einrichtung eines eigenen Katepanats von Mesopotamia als Schutz- und 
Verteidigungsmaßnahme gegen die Petschenegen sprechen, ähnlich wie im Fall von Philippupolis, 
Beroe und Mesembria. 


Noch bevor Basileios II. mit der Rückeroberung bulgarischer Territorien jenseits des Haimos 
begonnen hatte (1001), war Mesembria Grenzgebiet zu Bulgarien, was ausdrücklich aus dem Siegel 
eines Alexios В. σπαθαροκανδιδᾶτος καὶ κλεισουράρχης Μεσημβρίας zu schließen ist. Bisher wurde 
das Stiick auf 10. Jh. datiert. Nachdem Gebiete nòrdlich des Haimos annektiert worden waren, 
erfolgte auch die Aufwertung von Mesembria zu einem Strategensitz, wie das Siegel des Nikolaos 
В. πρωτοσπαθάριος καὶ στρατηγὸς Μεσημβρίας erhellt (ebenfalls bisher auf 10. Jh. datiert). Für 
seine Aufwertung zu einem Katepanat bürgt wiederum der Siegeltypus des Baaltzertes μάγιστρος 
καὶ κατεπάνω Μεσημβρίας (са. 1080-ca. 1090). Die unbedeutend ältere Bleibulle eines Symeon 
βεστάρχης καὶ κατεπάνω Ἀδριανουπόλεως καὶ Μεσημβρίας fungiert nicht unbedingt bereits 
als Indiz fiir eine Aufwertung Mesembrias zu einem Katepanat, weil der Siegler als κατεπάνω 
Ἀδριανουπόλεως in einer Ausnahmesituation zugleich Militàrkommandant (scil. στρατηγός) von 
Mesembria gewesen sein konnte, das damals noch Teil seines höheren Kommandobereiches war. 
Dieselbe Person ist in einem früheren Karrierestadium als βέστης καὶ κατεπάνω Παραδουνάβου 
(1067/1071) bezeugt. Zur Einrichtung dieses Militàrkommandos, das als effizienterer Schutz gegen 
die Petschenegen von jenem namens Bulgaria abgekoppelt wurde (terminus post quem 1043), habe 
ich in einer eigenen Arbeit bereits Stellung bezogen (Ὁλοκότινον. Studies in Byzantine Numismatics 
and Sigillography in Memory of Petros Protonotarios. Athen 2013, 181-193). 


Im Zuge der Riickeroberung der Territorien nördlich des Haimos-Gebirges (Beginn 1001) unter 
der Führung von Theodorokanos Patrikios und Strategos von Philippupolis und Nikephoros Xiphias 
Patrikios und Strategos von Thrake (Kommandobereiche ausschließlich durch den bulgarischen 
Siegelbefund bekannt) konnten Preslav/Großpreslav und Dorostolon/Dristra zurückgewonnen 
werden. Daraufhin soll ersteres sofort seinen ursprünglichen Namen erhalten haben anstelle von 
Ioannupolis (unter Ioannes Tzimiskes), eine These die sich als communis opinio in der bisherigen 
Forschung durchgesetzt hat und eine chronologische Einstufung aller bisher greifbaren Siegeltypen 
mit dem Toponym Ioannupolis (gelegentlich kombiniert mit Thrake oder Dorostolon) noch vor 
986 (terminus ante quem) zwingend zu Folge hatte. 


Für die kurze Zeitspanne (fünfzehn Jahre!) von der ersten Rückgewinnung bulgarischer 
Territorien durch Ioannes Tsimiskes bis zur erneuten Rückeroberung durch Samuel (986) ist die 
Anzahl der bisher bekannten Strategen von Ioannupolis (insgesamt sieben) viel zu hoch. Zudem 
ist anzumerken, dass der sigillographisch bezeugte Nikephoros Xifias В. πρωτοσπαθάριος καὶ 
στρατηγὸς Θράκης καὶ Ἰωαννουπόλεως einer der führenden Generäle Basileios’ II. beim Feldzug 
gegen die Bulgaren jenseits des Haimos war, der и. E. weiterhin Militarkommandant von Thrakien 
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blieb und zusätzlich jenes über das zurückgewonnene Ioannupolis (und Umgebung) erhielt. Wohl 
unmittelbar danach ist er zum В. πρωτοσπαθάριος καὶ στρατηγὀςἸωαννουπόλεως καὶ Δοροστόλου 
ernannt worden. 


Abgesehen von den oben angefihrten Siegeltypen des Nikephoros Xiphias sind m. E. noch 
jene folgender Militarkommandanten der Einheit Θράκη καὶ Ἰωαννούπολις in die Zeit Basileios’ II. 
umzudatieren (zuvor in die Zeit des Tsimiskes bzw. vor 986 chronologisch eingegrenzt): 


1) Leon Sarakenopulos В. πρωτοσπαθάριος καὶ στρατηγὸς Θράκης καὶ Ἰωαννουπόλεως, 
2) Theophanes β. πρωτοσπαθάριος καὶ στρατηγὸς Θράκης καὶ Ἰωαννουπόλεως, 
3) Staurakios β. πρωτοσπαθάριος καὶ στρατηγὸς Θράκης καὶ Ἰωαννουπόλεως und 


4) Adralestos β. πρωτοσπαθάριος καὶ ἐκ προσώπου Θράκης καὶ Ἰωαννουπόλεως. Demzufolge 
schließen wir, dass „Ioannupolis“ eine Zeit lang synchron neben Presthlava (auch Persklava/ 
Presklava) als Bezeichnung ein und desselben Militàrkommandos in Gebrauch war. 


Meine Ausführungen schließt die Präsentation des Siegels von Nikephoros Kurtikios 
στρατιωτοφύλαξ καὶ στρατηγὸς Ἀχριδοῦ (1060/1090), weil es definitiv den bisher einzigen Beleg 
für die Existenz eines Strategen von Achridos (1) Ἀχριδός) - das Gebiet um die mittlere und untere 
Arda - liefert. 
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Khatchatur, Dux of Antiocheia, and the Family Theodorokanos - 
Is there a Community? 


Khatchatur/Xatatovptoc (this Armenian name means “present of the cross”), the last anchor of 
the dethroned emperor Romanos Diogenes, is well known as dux of Antiocheia from 1069 to 1072. 
In August 1069 he was sent by the emperor to Kilikia, where he should join a strong detachment 
from the imperial army to intercept a Turkish army returning home after a devastating invasion 
of Central Anatolia. Khatchatur camped with his troops in Mopsuestia, but the enemies could 
escape unharmed. The Byzantine sources introduce this general as a commendable and experienced 
personality: ἀνδρὶ γενναίῳ καὶ πολλὰ ἐπιδειξαμένῳ τὰ τῆς ἀρετῆς προτερήματα πρότερον. 


In 1071 dux Khatchatur made a raid into the emirate of Aleppo, hoping to invest the uncle of 
the emir Mahmüd, Atiya, as new emir, but failed. 


When emperor Romanos Diogenes had returned from Seljuk capitivity a coup détat in 
Constantinople declared him dethroned, and the new rulers tried to get rid of him. They ordered 
Khatchatur to fight him. But the dux of Antiocheia went over to Romanos and became his most 
important assistant. Both spent the winter 1071/1072 with their troops in Kilikia, preparing for the 
war to come. But when the imperial troops under Andronikos Dukas arrived there in the spring of 
1072, Khatchatur was taken prisoner. Andronikos treated him with care, but we are not informed 
about his future fortune. Till now we don't have information about his family circle. Concerning his 
title as dux of Antiocheia I would guess that he was at least bestarches, probably magistros. 


Let us now turn to the family Theodorokanos. In the army of Basil П а certain Theodorokanos 
became prominent, during the first invasion of Bulgaria, ca. 999, he was appointed commander 
(probably strategos) of Philippoupolis with the rank of patrikios. In the following year (1000) he 
headed (together with the protospatharios Nikephoros Xiphias) an army proceeding to the north 
and capturing Preslav, Preslavica and Pliska. But soon afterwards Xiphias succeded Theodorokanos 
as strategos of Philippoupolis, because the latter was already an elderly man (διὰ γῆρας, according 
to Skylitzes). 


We know two quite similar (but not identical) seals of a Theodorokanos as patrikios and dux 
of Adrianopolis, with a bust of St. George on the obverse; one was found in Preslav, the other one 
was offered in an auction. It could well be that we have to do with the same Theodorokanos as the 
previously mentioned general, since an Armenian named John, who commissioned an Armenian 
manuscript in Adrianople (now in Venice) in 1006/1007, calls himself protospatharios and proximos 
of the dux Theodorokanos. 


The story becomes more complicated by two other seals types mentioning again a 
Theodorokanos (as single name!), first as protospatharios of the Chrysotriklinos and strategos of 
Artach, then as protospatharios of the Chrysotriklinos and archegetes of Anatole. At first glance 
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there could be some temptation to combine the two persons, as protospatharios is one step lower to 
patrikios, but the seals of the protospatharios are some years later than the one of the patrikios, as 
we can see by the ligature X-P, and also the ligature O-V comes already near to the horse-shoe-type. 
I would date the seals of the protospatharios to 1020/1040, so this man should be another person 
than the patrikios and dux of Adrianopolis. 


In the following cases Theodorokanos appears as a family name. Quite early is the seal of 
a John Theodorokanos monachos, with a late invocative monogram with the tetragram on the 
obverse. Schlumberger dated it to the 9" century, Père Laurent to the first half of the 11% century; I 
would prefer late 10" or first quarter of the 11" century. 


Skylitzes mentions a Georgios Theodorakanos, strategos of Samos, who defeated - together with 
Beriboes, the strategos of Chios, an Arab fleet invading the Cyclades in the time of Constantine УШ. 
There are seals of Georgios Theodorakanos as protospatharios and strategos of Sion in Erebarkeion 
(Erivark; southwest of lake Van)(1025/1055) andas protospatharios ofthe Chrysotriklinos (1030/1060). 


Of greater prominence was a Basil Theodorokanos, one of the leading generals (with the rank 
of patrikios) under Georgios Maniakes during his successful invasion of Sicily; together with him 
he was deported to Constantinople and imprisoned in 1040, after Stephanos, the brother-in-law of 
the emperor, had brought them under suspicion of a rebellion. Probably he was freed quite soon, 
perhaps he was still in 1040 in northeastern Anatolia. When emperor Constantine IX Monomachos 
had realized that Maniakes, who was again supreme commander in Italy, had started an usurpation, 
he sent Basilios Theodorokanos as magistros and katepano of Italia to fight him; he arrived in Bari 
in February 1043, but was recalled already in June 1043 to defend Constantinople against a fleet 
from the Rus. We know a seal type of this man as protospatharios and strategos with a bust of St. 
George on the obverse (1020/1040). 


A seal, again with a bust of St. George on the obverse, mentions a Nikephoros patrikios and 
strategos; it dates from a period between 1025 and 1055. Another boulla stems from an Asotes 
Theodorokanos, perhaps with a bust of St. Demetrios (ca. 1030/1060). 


Seals mentioning the name Constantine Theodorokanos seem to originate from at least 
two different persons. A type with the title patrikios and St. George on the obverse is to be dated 
between 1020 and 1040; it has still the older form of the ligature O-V. I. Jordanov published a seal 
in quite bad condition (with the legend on both sides), where he read Constantine Theodorokanos, 
anthypatos patrikios with the help of a parallel in the Hermitage. Probably the types of seals bearing 
the titles patrikios and patrikios anthypatos belong to the same person, the type with the higher 
rank immediately after the first one. 


And we know a lot of seals of another Constantine Theodorokanos without a title, with a quite 
small diameter and a “Perlband”-border (ca. 1060/1090); at least nine were found in Bulgaria, e.g. 
in Silistra and Preslav, but there are more in different museums or were offered in auctions. Small 
differences point to three types at least. It is tempting -- but not sure - to combine this man with the 
homonymous proedros, an adversary of the usurper Nikephoros Bryennios in 1078, who was taken 
prisoner and died shortly afterwards. 


The very small seal of a Romanos Theodorokanos (without a title, with the legend on both 
sides) stems from the late 11" or beginning of the 12" century. 
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For the last quarter of the 11" or first third of the 12" century we can also mention the seal of 
a Tzotzikios (?) Theodorokanos, kuropalates and dux, with a standing figure of St. John Prodromos 
on the obverse. In the Synodikon of the Iviron monastery is mentioned an Arsenios Theodorokanos 
probably active in the time of Alexios I Komnenos. Quite important is the synchronous seal of 
a Taronites Theodorokanos nobellisimos in the coll. Thierry, whose first name could have been 
Anthimos (with a standing figure of St. Nicholas on the obverse); the father of this man probably 
had married a Taronitissa. And it could well be, that the newly published seal of a Georgios 
protokuropalates, whose family name started with OEWA, stems also from а Theodorokanos, who 
served under Alexios Komnenos. 


Very problematic is the seals type of a Theodorokanos patrikios and katepano of Edessa, the 
nucleus of this presentation and my starting point of this special research. A first exemplar was 
found in Gaziantep and edited by Cyril Mango and Marlia Mundell Mango. On the beginning of 
the conjectured obverse they wanted to read + Κ(ύρι)ε β(οή)[θ(ει) δ]ουκ(ός), which was certainly 
wrong. Finally I. Jordanov could publish in the second part of the Addenda to his Corpus a similar 
seal, recently found in Pliska. At the beginning of the conjectured obverse he proposed + Τοῦ[τ] 
ov, again misleading. Taking into account the inner symmetry of the seal I would prefer [+ XA-T] 
АТОУ[Р-ПОУ KATE-IIANW Е-ЛЕСС,. On the other side, which should be the real obverse, I 
restitute in the first (lost) line a word like σφραγίς, proposing [СФРАГ, - ΘΙΕΟΔΥΝΙ/ΡΙ-ΚΑΝ IPIK- 
OV. So we can get two Dodekasyllables, though the first one with an irregular caesura after the 8% 
syllable: Σφραγὶς Θεοδωροκάνου πατρικίου Χατατουρίου κατεπάνω Ἐδέσσης. 


I would like to attribute this seal to the Khatchatur, who later became dux of Antiocheia. 


There remains the problem of the narrow dating of the command in Edessa; even in the best list, 
established by J.-Cl. Cheynet, Theodorokanos was not taken into consideration. If my identification 
is valid, Khatchatur’s command in Edessa was some years before 1069. 


For this period we know already some κατεπάνω of Edessa: 


The seal of Leon Arbentenos/Arbantenos, bestarches and dux of Edessa in the Seyrig collection 
in Paris was convincingly attributed to the Aruandanos, mentioned for 1066/67) by Matthew of 
Edessa. 


A seal in Dumbarton Oaks mentions Theodoros Pegonites as magistros and dux of Edessa; 
Matthew of Edessa testifies to a P‘ilonit respectively P‘ilawnit as dux of Edessa for the year 1065/66), 
who probably was this Pegonites. Shortly after that he was recalled. As the seal could be a little bit 
earlier, it is not absolutely impossible, that the owner of the seal was another person or the same one 
on an earlier stage of his career, but we prefer the identification. 


The bulla of Michael Saronites magistros and dux of Edessa, with a standing figure of St. 
Michael on the obverse was dated to ca. 1065 by J.-Cl. Cheynet, but could be a little bit earlier. 


A certain Dabatenos or Diabatenos, who was killed as katepano of Edessa assaulting the city 
of Amida in 1062/1063 according Matthew of Edessa. 


At some time before 1062 Nikephoros Botaneiates, who later on became emperor, was 
magistros, bestes, bestarches and dux of Edessa and Antiocheia (?). 
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Ioannes Dukitzes/Dukas, who shortly afterwards became kaisar, was katepano of Edessa in 
April 1059, but was recalled to the capital at the end of this year, when his brother had become 
emperor (November 23, 1059). 


Aaron, a son of Ivan Vladislav, who was in 1059 dux of Mesopotamia with the rank of proedros, 
had been at an earlier time magistros and dux of Edessa, as seals prove. This Aaron was also dux 
of Iberia and Greater Armenia, again with the rank of magistros, between 1054/55 and 1055/56 or 
even 1057; his command in Edessa could have been shortly before this period. 


Taking also into account Theodorokanos relatively low rank of patrikios we would propose а 
date in the 50ies of the 11" century for his command in Edessa, perhaps even in the first half. We 
should have in mind, that AD 1050 a considerable part of the tagmata of the East was transferred 
to the Balkans to fight the Petchenegs; so the Syrian ducats lost partially their strategic importance. 
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The Defeat of the Byzantines in the Battle of Dristra (August 1087). 
A Sigillographic Contribution to the Prosopography of the Participants 


In August 1087 the Byzantine army, led by the emperor Alexios Komnenos, was defeated by 
the Pechenegs in the battle of Dristra. Both the events and the participants are described in detail 
by Anna Komnene in her biographical novel “Alexiad” There are mentioned 24 Byzantine persons. 
In this survey we add the contribution of sigillography - the seals of these participants brought to 
us through the ages. In some cases the data of the seals confirm the information from the written 
sources, in other ones they add something, in the third ones they can even offer corrections. 


We get started with the emperor Alexios Komnenos himself (1081-1118). Are there some of 
his seals which could be connected with the military campaign? From the very same time there 
were found 3 seals of Alexios Komnenos in Preslav, also in settlements from North-Eastern Bulgaria 
- Vodno, Silistra district, Dulovo, Drandar etc. Perhaps the origin of the seal of Pacuiul lui Soare is 
the same. 


Of particular interest are 55 specimens found in a mound in the area of Dristra. They are a 
mystery. As far as we looked over them they were struck by more than one bulloterion. It could 
be suggested that they are part of the imperial mail. Perhaps in the time of the battle or after it 
the messenger who carried the mail lost his own life. The other possibility is that the messenger 
hided the letters away from the enemy. For example Anna Komnene describes how Бег father -- the 
emperor Alexios Komnenos - hided the banner of the Byzantines - the omophorion of the Virgin. 


Members of the emperor’s family 


I. Adrianos Komnenos (1060/1065 - 1105), emperor's brother 


He was awarded with the title of protosebastos (1081) and by the spring of 1087 he was megas 
domestikos of the West. From 1081 till his death (on 19" of April 1105) he was a loyal ally of his 
brother - the emperor Alexios Komnenos. He took part in the campaign of 1087. Before the decisive 
battle of Dristra the emperor took under his personal order the center of the front which was formed 
by his closer relatives, including his brother Adrianos. At that time he was commander of the Latins. 
Anna gave him special attention describing one of the Byzantine attacks led by Adrianos himself. 
He attacked the enemy with his vanguard. At the end he returned only with seven people. 


From the territory of nowadays Bulgaria there are found three groups of seals with the name 
of Adrianos: 
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1. Protosebastos (1081 - 1105), according to the seal found in the fortress of Zlati voyvoda, 
Sliven district. 

2. Protosebastos and megas domestikos of the West (1087 - 1105), according two seals — the first one 
found somewhere in Kazanlak district and the other one from Tsareva livada, Haskovo district. 


3. Asa “private person” according to the seal from Preslav. 


It is hard to prove direct connection between the first two groups of seals and the campaign of 
1087, although that kind of connection is possible. The specimen from Preslav has a direct link to the 
campaign because was found with other seals dated to 1087. A special logistic center was situated in 
Preslav, from where supplies and weapons for the army fighting under the walls of Dristra arrived. 


A high ranking officer, perhaps an emperor's relative, was the superior of that logistic center. 
We suggest that because the senders of the letters from Preslav are “private persons” — their seals 
from that time are “private” (only with their names, without any titles). That is probably a fashion 
trend or the emperor was really very close to them, so it was not necessary to approve their ranks. 


II. George Palaeologos (1057 - 1119?) - brother-in-law of the emperor 


He took part in the military campaign led by the emperor Alexios Komnenos against the 
Pechenegs in Northern Bulgaria. His name was mentioned amongst these young generals who 
advised the emperor to continue the campaign. Before the decisive battle of Dristra he recommended 
the emperor to withdraw in the fortress of Great Preslav. In the battle which ended very devastating 
for the Byzantines George Palaeologos barely escaped. 


Until his death he stood loyal to the emperor and was an active participant in the major events. 
The time of his death is unclear but a period between 1119 and 1136 is acceptable. 


With the name of George Palaeologos there are known three groups of seals: 

1. Kouropalates and doux of Dyrrachion (1081). 

2. Protonobellisimos (before 1094 according to a specimen found in the area of Fakiya, Burgas 
district). 

3. Sebastos (1094 - 1119). 


A considerable amount of seals of George Palaeologos was recorded. Most of them are from 
the third group with the rank of sebastos - a title acquired at the earliest in 1094. These seals are not 
linked with the campaign. Probably he was protonobellisimos in 1087. 


III. Michael Doukas - brother-in-law of the emperor 


Eirene Doukaina, the wife of the emperor Alexios Komnenos, was Michael's sister. After the 
Alexios’ accession to the throne Michael - as a person closely related to the emperial family - was 
honoured with the title of sebastos and occupied the high rank of protostrator. Anna says that he 
surpassed his contemporaries by height, but also by his possibilities to foresee the upcoming events, 
to take the necessary decisions and to turn them into action. His name is announced in the battle 
of Dristra. Michael Doukas was amongst the few left on a battlefield with the emperor after the 
defeat, together with Nikephoros Diogenes and the attending servants. The protostrator persuaded 
the emperor to withdraw from the battlefield saying “if you are saved, you can win again when you 
resume the war”. Michael Doukas passed away between 1108 and 1117. 


Only a seal as sebastos is known with his name. 
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IV. Nikephoros Bryennios 


He was a pretender to the throne in 1078. Against him there was sent the newly appointed 
Alexios Komnenos as the domestikos of the schools (in the beginning of May 1078). During the 
battle Nikephoros Bryennios was captured and sent to Constantinople. On the way he was blinded 
by order of the emperor Nikephoros III Botaneiates. 


Alexios Komnenos had a high opinion of the military capacities of Nikephoros Bryennios and 
as emperor draw him into his entourage. Before the campaign of 1087 he dissuaded the emperor 
from fighting; Nikephoros expressed his opinion harshly and said the prophetic words “you must 
know, my Lord, that you will call on you faster horses if you pass over the Hemus mountains”. 
Nikephoros was still active in 1095. 


Up to now there are known his seals as a protonobellisimos. It could be assumed that during 
the campaign of 1087 he was in this rank. 


У. Nikephoros Melissenos (? - 1104). Son-in-law of the emperor Alexios Komnenos and 
pretender to the throne in 1081. 


In 1087 he took part in the campaign against the “Skyths”. In the decisive battle he led the left 
wing of the Byzantine army and was captured, but “... the majority of the meeting did not agree of 
that (to kill them all), demands to sell them for a ransom”. When this opinion prevailed, the emperor 
was announced by a letter from Nikephoros Melissenos himself. Although he was in captivity he 
pushed many of the Skyths to this decision. 


A seal of Nikephoros Melissenos as Caesar is kept in the seals collection at Dumbarton Oaks. 
Such a seal was affixed to the correspondence of Melissenos during the campaign of 1087. Probably 
the letter to the emperor in the time of Pechenegian captivity had such a seal. 


VI-VII. Leo and Nikephoros Diogenes. 


Leo and Nikephoros were sons of the emperor Romanos IV Diogenes from his marriage with 
Eudokia Makrembolitissa. There is a hypothesis that they were born between 1068 and 1071, when 
their father was already emperor. Anna mentioned: “they were called Porphyrogennetoi because 
they were born in Porphyry”. Immediately after the new emperor Michael УП (1071 - 1078) had 
ascended the throne he took off their red sandals, broke the golden wreaths and turned them from 
emperors into private persons. After Alexios was enthroned gave them attention not only for their 
sufferance but also because of their unusual strength and beauty. About Nikephoros Anna notes 
that he had a vigorous frame and a head in height above the others. 


Leo and Nikephoros took part in the campaign against the Pechenegs in the summer of 1087. 
Before the Byzantine army crossed over the Hemus mountains there was a military council. The two 
brothers sided with the young commanders advising the emperor to continue the campaign. 


Before the crucial battle with the Pechenegs near Dristra the emperor detached six people 
among them the two sons of Romanos Diogenes enthrusting them his own guard with the order to 
watch only on them; after the battle the emperor was left with only twenty brave horsemen exactly 
with Diogenes’ son Nikephoros. During their escape one Skythian pursued Nikephoros Diogenes 
wanting to hit him. The autocrator saw him and cried out “Look behind you, Nikephoros”. Diogenes 
turned as quick as possible and hit the pursuer in the face. Later the emperor explained that he 
never had seen such a rapidity and deftness. 
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During the excavations in Great Preslav was found a seal of a person with the same proper and 
family names. It is dated to the last quarter of the 11% c. The owner of the seal could be identical with 
the son of Romanos IV Diogenes - Nikephoros. 


Concerning Leo Diogenes - as he lived, thus he died. In the battle occurred massive slaughter 
... many died from both sides. Thereafter Leo the son of Diogenes raced bravely against the Skythians 
and coming closely to the wagons fell down deadly. 


The seals of Leo Diogenes are unknown. 


ALIEN MILITARY COMMANDERS 
VII. Argyros Karatzas 11% / 12% c. 


His name is mentioned for the very first time in the summer of 1087. According to Anna 
Komnene before the decisive battle of Dristra as the military commanders of the right wing of the 
Byzantine army were chosen Kastamonites and Tatikios, and of the allied pagans - the Sauromates 
Ouzas and Karatzas. In 1092 Karatzas was as megas hetaireiarches in charge of the delicate mission 
concerning the upcoming plot of the emperor's nephew John Komnenos doux of Dyrrachion. 


From the territory of nowadays Bulgaria there are found two groups of seals with the name of 
Argyros Karatzas. The seals inform us about the proper name of this Skythian as well as his titles 
and ranks. The first group is attested by two bulls as kouropalates (before 1092). One piece was 
found in the area of Dobri dol, Plovdiv district and the other one is from Popovitsa, Plovdiv district. 
Argyros Karatzas is protokouropalates and doux of Philippoupolis (1092 - 1095) on two seals from 
the vicinity of Pazardzhik and from the area of Dobri dol village. 


What were his title and rank in 1087? He was one of the alien pagan chief commanders. We 
can suggest that he was kouropalates according to the seals of the first group. Most of the emperor’s 
military commanders in this campaign held that kind of title. 


VIII. Basilios Kourtikios - the end of the 11" c. 


He descended from an Armenian family. He is better known with the name Ioannikios. In 
the spring of 1087 Ioannikios was already in Thrace and together with Nikolaos Maurokatakalon 
defeated the Pechenegs led by Chelgu. During the summer of 1087 before the decisive battle with 
the Pechenegs near Dristra emperor Alexios I Komnenos entrusted his own security to six guards; 
amongst them was Ioannikios. 


Two groups of seals with the name of Basilios Kourtikios have reached us. In the first group he is 
protokouropalates according to unpublished seals in D.O. (47.2.1110) and in the former Zakos collection 
He appears as “private person” on the seals of the second group. We have four seals struck with the same 
bulloterion -- from Malevo, Haskovo district, Silistra, North-Eastern Bulgaria (Dulovo or Alfatar) and 
Fakiya, Burgas district. In this case the seals of a person identical with the character from the “Alexiad” 
are “private” but obviously he had a title and a rank too. They are from the time of the campaign. 


IX. Constantine Houmbertopoulos - end of the 11" c. 


He was a Norman by origin. It is suggested that he was a nephew of Robert Guiscard and a son 
of Humbert de Hauteville. During the reign of emperor Nikephoros III Botaneiates (1078 - 1081) 
he took a position in Byzantine hierarchy. Together with Tatikios he took part in the war with the 
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Pechenegs in 1086 and realized partial success. It is logical that he took part also in the campaign 
from 1087, nevertheless Anna did not mention him. In Preslav there was found one of his seals as a 
protonobellisimus and doux dated to the same time. 


X. Nabbites - 80s of the 11" c. 


The name comes from the Icelandic, meaning a bird of pray. He was a chieftain of the 
Varangians. In 1081 he accompanied the emperor in the campaign against the Normans of Robert 
Guiskard. On the 18" October 1081 they were attacked and destroyed by the Normans. We meet 
the name of Nabbites again among the participants of the campaign of 1087. He was one of the six 
warriors to whom the emperor entrusted his own life before the battle. His seals are still unknown. 


BYZANTINE MILITARY COMMANDERS 
XI. George Euphorbenos - end of the 11” с. 


After he had arrived in Lardea the emperor appointed George Euphorbenos as military 
commander and sent him by the sea to Dristra. The next evidence is from the Danube river “...and 
when the Skythians noticed George Euphorbenos with a big army and fleet coming against them on 
the Istros ..., they heard also that the emperor was coming also with the biggest army, they found 
that for very dangerous, so decided to find a way out”. We lack information about the participation 
of Euphorbenos’ troops in the battle of Dristra or whether he stopped the aliens of the Pechenegs 
to cross over the river. It is sure that he was not injured because we meet his name again in 1095 
during the invasion of the Kumans to Adrianoupolis. In Dumbarton Oaks is kept a seal of Georgios 
Euphorbenos as a kouropalates - a title that he probably owned during the mentioned events. 


XII. Gregory Maurokatakalon - last quarter of the 11" c. 


Before crossing the Hemus mountain in 1087 the emperor called a military meeting where two 
wings were formed: the veterans as Nikephoros Bryennios and Gregory Maurokatakalon, whom 
the emperor had ransomed from the Skythians as a prisoner for 40 000 nomismata, did not agree 
to fight in Paristrion. Before the decisive battle in August 1087 the emperor considered what to do: 
George Palaeologos and Gregory Maurokatakalon advised Alexios Komnenos to defer the battle. 
They thought it better that the emperor would leave full armed for great Presthlava and then “attack 
the Skythians every day”. 


From the nowadays territories of Bulgaria there were found several groups of seals with the 
name of Gregory Maurokatakalon. 


Patrikios and strategos — 50/5 -60' of the 11" с. (a seal from Preslav). 


Anthypatos and katepano - 60' of the 11% с. (two seals from Preslav and two more from 
Silistra and Vetren, Silistra district). 


Katepano - 60‘ of the 11°" c. (two seals from Preslav and one of Silistra). 


“Private person" - last quarter of the 11% c. (two seals - one from Melnitsa, Elchovo region, 
and one from Klokotnitsa, Haskovo district). 


Ifwe accept that the owner ofall these seals and Gregory Mavrokatakalon from the “Alexiad” are the 
same person, his seals as strategos and katepano are from an earlier period. Taking part in various battles 
with the Pechenegs and gaining a lot of experience enabled him to give some advices to the emperor. 
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XIII. Constantine Antiochos - last quarter of the 11" с. 


Twice the name of a certain Antiochos was mentioned in the “Alexiad”; most of the researchers 
accepted that this person was Constantine. Two seals of kouropalates Constantine Antiochos dated 
to the 80 of the 11" с. were found in Preslav. It is quite possible that Constantine Antiochos took 
part in the war against the Pechenegs when he wrote a letter to Preslav. 


XIV. Michael Monastras. 


In the “Alexiad” the name of the “half-barbarian” Monastras is mentioned several time as one 
of the military commanders and brothers-in-arms of emperor Alexios Komnenos. We do not have 
any certain evidence that he took part in the campaign of 1087, but his seals which were found 
in North-Eastern Bulgaria and in Preslav bound him with these events. We have two groups of 
seals with the name of Michael Monastras/Manastras. On the first group he is a protovestiarios or 
protovestes (abbreviated only as A,R,), dated to the later 11" c. We have three seals struck with the 
same bulloterion found in North-Eastern Bulgaria. On the seals of the second group he is a “private 
person”. We have three specimens again struck with the same bulloterion. The origin of the seals is 
the same - one is found in Preslav. 


XV. Niketas Kastamonites - end of the 11" c. 


Niketas Kastamonites led (together with Tatikios) the right wing of the Byzantine army in the 
battle of Dristra in 1087. A seal with the names of Niketas Kastamonites was kept in the Archaeological 
museum in Varna, dated to the end of the 11% c. With the name of Niketas Kastamonites are known 
3 groups of seals. 


1. Vestarches (unpublished seal DO 47.2.1042). 
2. Kouropalates (DO. 58. 106.1395, BnF Zacos 1216, and Geneva 165). 
3. Kouropalates and doux (unpublished seal in the former Zacos collection and Fogg 1824). 


Many circumstances gave us a reason to accept that these three groups of seals belonged to one 
and the same person (identical names, common iconography, chronological continuity), identical 
with the one in the written sources. His seal as a “private person” found in North-Eastern Bulgaria 
could be linked with the events of 1087. 


XVI. Nikolaos Maurokatakalon - last quarter of the 11" c. 


Before the decisive battle with the Pechenegs at Dristra, the emperor entrusted his protection 
to six men, among them Nikolaos Maurokatakalon, who had for long been experienced in warfare. 


From nowadays Bulgaria there were found 3 seals of Nikolaos Mavrokatakalon as a "private 
person’, two of them originate from the fortress of Zlati voyvoda, Sliven district. Probably they are 
linked with the preparation of the campaign. 


Conclusion 


It seems that almost all of the participants in the military campaign of 1087 used seals as 
“private persons" nevertheless they had titles and ranks. Probably this was a kind of a modern trend. 
All these seals confirm the information from the written sources as silent witnesses of historical 
events and peoples fate reaching us through the ages. 
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Sphragistic data on Thrace and Macedonia 


Thrace was the first European theme, established about 680 for counteraction against the 
Bulgarians. In the period between 789-802 within the limits of Thrace a new theme -Macedonia- 
was created. Seals, including the Hermitage ones, belong to numerous officials of both themes: 
strategoi, judges, tourmarhes, etc. Both themes were closely connected with each other, which came 
into full play in the XI c.: the seals name different highest mainly civil officials who administered the 
union of Thrace and Macedonia. My report will be devoted to the seals unknown before. Among 
them are the seals of George, imperial protospatharios and strategos of Thrace and Macedonia (X 
c.); Nikephoros, patrikios and strategos of Macedonians (УШИХ c.); Nicholas, imperial strator and 
tourmarches of Thrace and Macedonia (first half of the IX c.); Isaakios, kandidatos and protonotarios 
of Thrace (early IX c.); Christophoros, spatharios and episkeptites of Macedonia (XI c.), etc. These 
seals open new pages in the history of both themes. 
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A Rare Lead Seal of a Goldsmith (χρυσογλύπτης) 
from the Unpublished Zafeiris Syrras’ Collection (London) 


The last twenty years in parallel with the increasing interest of researchers in Byzantine 
Sigillography the interest of private collectors for Byzantine lead seals has also increased. Hence 
new collections have appeared, which the owners made available for publication. These collections 
of Byzantine lead seals are either autonomous or they are parts of larger collections that comprise 
other items, usually coins. 


The collection, however, of the Greek Zafeiris Syrras (London) is internationally one of the 
most important private collections of lead seals, not only in terms of the number of seals but also in 
terms of quality and historical importance of its articles. Zafeiris Syrras began collecting Byzantine 
seals in March 2003; since then he unceasingly continues acquiring Byzantine lead seals, and at 
this moment the collection numbers close to 1000 pieces. The collection is expected to grow, as 
the interest of the collector in Byzantine lead seals remains unequivocally high. The collection is 
considered amongst the three largest private collections of Byzantine seals worldwide. The lead seals 
of the collection are dated in the time period between the 8" and the 13% c., but the majority of them 
are from the 10" to 125 c. 


One of the most important pieces of the collection names the rarely attested profession of the 
goldsmith (χρυσογλύπτης). Beside this unpublished specimen we found only a second seal with this 
profession — in the collection of Dumbarton Oaks. From other seals we are aware of: χρυσοτελής, 
ἄρχων τῶν χρυσοκλαβαρίων, ἄρχων τοῦ χρυσοχοείου, χρυσεψητής, χρυσ(ο)επιλέκτης, ἄρχων/ 
μειζότερος τοῦ χρυσοκλαβαρίου (χρυσοκλάβου, χρυσοκλαβαρίων), βασιλικὸς χρυσοτελής, βασιλικὸς 
κουράτωρ τῆς θείας χρυσοτελείας, χρυσοσερικοπράτης. 


The paper is focused on a) the analysis of the above mentioned seal from the Collection of 
the Greek Zafeiris Syrras in London and b) the presentation of the activities of the χρυσογλύπται in 
Byzantium based on epigraphical and narrative sources and their on works of art. 
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Empire and Polis: The Evidence of Seals from Byzantine Cherson 


This research is financially supported by the Russian Foundation for Humanities, project nr. 
15-31-10106 “Byzantine Cherson VI - XIII cc. in the monuments of Sigillography”. 


From the general complex of archaeological sources for research of administrative-political 
and trade-economic development of Byzantine Cherson problems, determining of its place and 
role in interest of the state and society monuments of sigillography are particularly of great interest. 


They complement scanty information of medieval narrative sources and not numerous 
monuments of epigraphy not only substantially but that is also the most important, add impartial 
information about the proprietors. 


Findings in Cherson of the whole complex of Byzantine seals from the 6" - 13% cc. and until now 
proceeding findings of new specimens allow not only to identify the certain model of administrative 
ruling of this military-administrative area of the empire but also to describe its specific. 


The seals show that since the 8° с. Cherson is an archontia. Today we know about 140 seals of 
local archons since the first half of the 8" c. to the middle of the 9" c., having different titles (hypatos, 
imperial spatharios, imperial spatharokandidatos). 


Approximately in the middle of the 9" century the Tauric theme Klimata (headed by the 
strategos, sent from the capital) was created. Unfortunately we know only four seals in a very poor 
state of preservation of the officials of this theme, which give only disputed information on this 
issue. However, before long it got both the new name (theme Cherson) and a new management 
administration which traditionally included like in the majority of themes - ek prosopou, 
kommerkiarioi and notarioi; the seals of them are well known, also among the Chersons finds. 


First, there are numerous seals of local kommerkiarioi (nearly 80 copies) from the beginning of 
the second half of the 9 с. - end of the 10% c., showing a variety of titles of their respective owners 
(imperial kandidatos, imperial koubikoularios, imperial spatharios, imperial spatharokandidatos and 
imperial protospatharios). 


Also are known the seals of Sergios imperial spatharios and ek prosopou of Cherson (end of 
the 9% с. -early 10% c.), and Stephanos imperial protospatharios and protonotarios of Mangana and 
Cherson (second half of the 10" c.) 


The seals of military commanders of Cherson (more than 150 pieces) date from the middle of 
the 9% с. - beginning of the second half of the 11% c. and they also represent the diversity of the titles 
of this officials (imperial spatharios, imperial spatharokandidatos, imperial protospatharios, imperial 
protospatharios epi tou Chrysotriklinou, patrikios). 


At the same time in the 10" c. the empire carried out a wide practice of bringing into the 
management representatives of local aristocratic circles - original outranged officials, not included 
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in the official lists of the empires vast bureaucratic authority. So new officials of authority appeared 
in local practice like kyr and pater poleos known only from their seals. Among them, the seals of 
kyroi of Cherson, hypatoi - Isaakios, Leon, Zoilos (end of the 8^ c. -early 9^ c.?) and Michael, 
imperial spatharios and epi ton oikeakon (third quarter of the 9" c.); the seals of Nikephoros, imperial 
kandidatos and ekdikos (last third of the 9% с.) and Sergios, pater poleos of Cherson (first half of the 
10% c.). Recently, this category of local officials joined stratores of Cherson (early 9% c.). 


In the 11% c. Cherson is still considered a center of Byzantine domains, and by the middle of 
the century in the jurisdiction of local military commanders (otpatnyot) considerable off-shore 
territory of Tauric from Cherson to Sougdaia was already included. The activity of Nomads on the 
northern borders of the empire forced imperial administration to create in Tauric in the later 111 
c. a high military command (with the katepano as chief), known only by the seal of Nikephoros 
Alanos, vestarches and katepano of Cherson and Khazaria (end of the 11% c.). 


The information of the seals from Cherson presents not only local public officials in the 
structure of imperial bureaucratic hierarchy but also gives the most valuable information about 
place and role of Cherson in mutual relations with the surrounding world. 


The seals of Cherson’s senders in many cases allow to confirm or complement testimonies of 
writing and other sources about the most different spheres of vital functions of the polis, its contacts 
with the sovereigns - Byzantine emperors and Constantinoples patriarchs; by a court aristocracy 
and central administration; by different provincial civil and military services, church dioceses and 
trade partners. 


The sigillographical analysis shows that Cherson was not deprived of attention of different 
imperial and provincial departments, and, obviously, played a very noticeable role in protection of 
the empires financial-economic interests and in the development of international trade in the Black 
Sea region. 


The findings of the seals of Byzantine emperors (the seals of Anastasius I, Justinian I, Tiberius 
II Constantine, Maurice Tiberius, Phocas, Heraclius, Michael III, Constantine VII, Theophano, 
Basil II, Constantine IX, Michael УП), of Constantinople’s Patriarchs (John VII, Nicholas I, Michael 
П and Manuel П) and of peripheral church dignitaries (bishops, archbishops and metropolitans of 
Bosporus, Sougdaia, Gothia, Anchialos, Amastris, Smyrna, Trebizond, Rus’) or of functionaries 
of pious foundations like the Grand Orphanage of St. Peter and Paul in Constantinople are surely 
illustrating the special interest in Cherson as leader and defender of imperial interests. 


The important strategic position of Cherson as an empire’s outpost was the reason of permanent 
attention to the city from different ranks of the Byzantine army and fleet documented by seals (e. g. 
tourmarchai, droungarioi and stategoi). Among them the seals of strategoi of Hellas, Thessalonike, 
Sikelia, Armeniakon, Kephallenia, tourmarches of Gothia, komes of Opsikion, topoteretes and 
droungarios of the Ploimon and others. 


At the same time Cherson is the active participant of financial-economic communications of 
Byzantium’s development process in the Black Sea region. The finds of seals of representatives of 
fiscal service and customs demonstrate the natural habitat of contacts of local officials with their 
colleagues not only from the capital but also from centers of Southern Littoral of the Black Sea, 
of the Hellespontos and the Coast of Asia Minor, existing from the 7° c. up to the 11^ century. 
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Among them the numerous seals of Genikoi Logothetai (over 100 specimens), the seals of komites 
of Hieron and Abydos, dioiketai of Amastris, Mytilene and Chaldia, kommerkiarioi of the Apotheke 
of Constantinople, Abydos, Honorias, Paphlagonia and the Littoral of Pontos, chartoularios and 
gennimatas of Chrysopolis, protonotarios of Paphlagonia and a number of others seals. 


Thus the data of sigillography on this stage show wide enough, but it is necessary to suppose 
not exhaustive spectrum of connections of Byzantine Cherson - city-port and city-guard with its 
specific, and feature and enable in a great deal to examine anew its place and role in the interests of 
the Byzantine empire in the Northern Littoral of the Black Sea. 
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The Cycle of the Miracles of Archangel Michael in Byzantine Sigillography? 


The adoration of Archangel Michael in Byzantium approached the level of glory held for the 
most highly respected saints. The image of Michael as a warrior has been found as early as the 
6" century. Later, following political and economic changes in the empire, the popularity of the 
archangel (as archistrategos) extended to all Byzantine society. The Miracles of Archangel Michael 
was written by Pantoleon, the Chartophylax of the Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, on the border 
of the 9" and 10% centuries. 


The Miracles have been found in monuments dating from between 11" to 15" centuries in 
Byzantium and the states of the Byzantine world. In Byzantine sigillography there are no known 
representations of The Miracles. In this connection I want to draw your attention to two seals from 
the collections of the State Hermitage and The Sheremetiev’s Museum in Kiev. 


First seal М - 3148 (XI c., unpublished). 


On the right-hand side of the composition is an image of an angel with wings, standing in the 
profile and facing another person. This person is kneeling before him. 


On the other side is an inscription, which is unfortunately badly preserved. My colleagues E. 
Stepanova and I. Jordanov only agree that the name of the seal's owner was Constantine. 


In The Miracles of Archangel Michael, this iconographic image can be found in the following 
scenes: “The Miracle at Chonae’ and “The Appearance of Archangel Michael to Joshua before Jericho. 
The representation on the Hermitage seal may be either one of these scenes. 


The scene “The Miracle at Chonae’ was quite common in Byzantine art (S. Gabelich). In it 
pagans divert a river in order to flood a church dedicated to Archangel Michael. The monk or priest 
Archippos beseeches the archangel for help. Michael appears before him: with his long lance, he 
cleaves a hole in the earth to swallow up the water. Michael is represented in this scene as either 
a warrior or an angel (Sinai): in one case he is even shown in imperial garments (cf. the cross of 
St. Michael in DO). In the traditional rendition of this scene the archangel is represented on the 
right side and the priest on the left as on the Hermitage seal. However I do not see any lance in the 
archangel’s hand... 


The second possible scene is "Ihe Appearance of Archangel Michael to Joshua before Jericho. 
The archangel appears before the walls of Jericho to Joshua and helps him to destroy them. Different 
interpretations of this scene have been found. For example in the frescoes of Cretan churches the 
archangel was painted as a horseman! Traditionally Michael is on the right-hand side in front of 
Joshua, who either kneels or prostrates himself before him on the left (although in the church of 
Archangel Michael in Archanes/Crete Joshua is on the right and Michael is on the left). However on 
the Hermitage seal the archangel is represented in profile. In consequence I cannot determine which 
scene from The Miracles is represented on the Hermitage seal. 
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The second seal is kept in the collection of The Sheremetiev’s Museum. It is possible that this 
seal once belonged to the Russian prince Oleg (Mikhail), the ruler of Tmutaracan. On one side of 
the seal is the image of Archangel Michael as a warrior: before him someone engages in proskynesis. 
According to the inscription on the other side of the seal Oleg was ‘the archon of Tmutaracan 
and the doux of ‘all Chazaria. The seal can be dated to the 1080s-1090s, after the prince’s return to 
Tmutaracan from exile in Rhodes. Since he returned through Constantinople, it is possible that the 
matrix of his seal was completed in the Byzantine capital. 


There are two possible interpretations of the scene on the seal. It may either be a scene of the 
prince worshipping his heavenly patron Archangel Michael or a representation of "Ihe Appearance 
of Archangel Michael to Joshua before Jericho. Both interpretations may be correct. In favour of 
the first variant are images from church frescos and mosaics in Cappadocia (Karanlik Kilise, XI c.), 
Kastoria (Panagia Mavriotissa, XI c.), Sicily (Martorana, XII c.) and the famous mosaic of Leo VI 
before Christ Pantokrator in the Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. 


However the same iconographic representation has been found in versions of “The Appearance 
of Archangel Michael to Joshua before Jericho’ (S. Gabelich) in Byzantium (Chavushin, X c.) and 
Rus (Suzdal, first third of the XIII c.). On the south of the Golden Gates in the Church of the Nativity 
in Suzdal all persons represented in The Miracles of Archangel Michael are shown in proskynesis (A. 
N. Ovchinnikov). The same is the case for the thirteenth-century Russian icon of ‘The Appearance 
of Archangel Michael to Joshua before Jericho’ in the Moscow Kremlin Church of the Dormition. 


The last example is from Byzantine embroidery from Urbino (XV c.). In the inscription certain 
Michael is likened to Joshua: Iconographically this scene is similar to that in “The Appearance of 
Archangel Michael to Joshua before Jericho. 


In conclusion I repeat the following: 1. The scenes ‘The Appearance of Archangel Michael 
to Joshua before Jericho’ and “The Miracle at Chonae from The Miracles of Archangel Michael are 
unknown in Byzantine Sigillography. With the publication of new seals in the future it will be 
possible to come to a conclusion concerning the scenes on our seals. 2. It is necessary to draw 
attention to the rarity of a scene wherein the seal’s owner is engaged in proskynesis. 
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The Theme of Drougoubiteia 


The evidence of lead seals, in combination with the rich documentary sources of the 
monasteries of Mount Athos, promotes our knowledge of the administrative organization of the 
geographical region of Macedonia, especially during the 105-115 centuries. Unlike the themes of 
Boleron, Strymon and Thessaloniki, however, the neighbouring theme of Drougoubiteia has not been 
systematically studied. The officers of the theme, the precise location of which has been the subject 
of various views, are mostly attested on seals published mainly during recent decades. 


It is known that the Slavic tribe of Drougoubitai, which gave the theme its name, is attested for 
the first time in the Miracles of St Demetrius. According to this narrative, the Sermesianoi crossed 
the Danube and reached the Keramesios kampos (plain), near Thessaloniki. From there, their leader 
Kouver sent an embassy to the emperor Constantine IV (668-685), asking for permission to settle 
there with his people. He also asked for access to food supplies from the neighbouring Slavic tribe 
of Drougoubites, who were obviously under the imperial authority. Various opinions have been 
expressed about the exact location of the Drougoubitian settlement, mentioning a region of Pelagonia, 
to the west of Thessaloniki. It seems, however, as is attested by Ioannes Kameniates (late 9" c.), that 
they inhabited the Kampania plain, or more accurately its central part, as has recently been argued.- 


The first attestation of a state officer connected with the Drougoubitai is the seal of Peter, 
basilikos protospatharios and archon Drougoubiton, published by Alexandra Wassiliou-Seibt and 
dated to the first half of the 9% century. Peter was recognized and appointed as the head of that Slavic 
tribe by the Byzantine emperor in the framework of a policy of integration and control of the Slavic 
groups, since such archons of Slavic tribes, who were clearly Byzantine officials, are also mentioned 
in other seals dating from the beginning of the 8" to the 105 century. 


A strategos of Drougoubiteia is attested for the first time in the Escurial Taktikon (971-973). 
The administrative unit of Drougoubiteia (combined with Strymon) is perhaps mentioned on the 
ca. contemporary seal of Symeon basilikos protospatharios, who performed his duties, probably as 
krites (Jordanov - Zhekova 321, partially different reading). 


The first certain krites of the theme mentioned in the sources is the judge of Strymon and 
Drougoubiteia Nikolaos attested on a seal attached to the document of a judicial decision dated in 
December 995 (Actes d’Iviron no. 9), although he subscribes it as krites of Strymon and Thessaloniki. 
Nikolaos also subscribes another document (November 996) as krites of Strymon, Thessaloniki and 
Drougoubiteia (Actes d’Iviron no. 10). The inconsistency of Nikolaos’ office between the seal and the 
documents led the editors of Actes d’Iviron to wonder whether Nikolaos might have been appointed 
krites of Strymon and Drougoubiteia, created his boulloterion, and later taken over responsibility 
for the theme of Thessaloniki as well. According to other opinions, however, if Nikolaos was krites 
of Strymon, Thessaloniki and Drougoubiteia, the omission of the theme of Drougoubiteia in his 
subscription of the first document cannot be easily explained. For this reason it has been recently 
claimed that the theme of Drougoubiteia was not so large and important and could, therefore, be 
easily omitted. But such an interpretation is not convincing. 
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In our opinion, it cannot be excluded that Nikolaos was krites only of Strymon and Drougoubiteia 
before December of 995, at which time he was krites of Strymon and Thessaloniki, according to his 
subscription, but was still using his old boulloterion because it was not yet recut in the meantime. 
Consequently, he did not mention the theme of Drougoubiteia in the document, probably because 
he no longer had jurisdiction there. Besides, the fact that in certain, although rare, cases, the full 
title of an administrative or judicial unit is omitted in documents or narrative sources, because an 
affair concerned only one of its regions or themes, cannot solve the problem or allow us to argue that 
this is why Nikolaos omitted the theme of Drougoubiteia, since the case concerned a land dispute in 
the theme of Thessaloniki but he subscribes as krites of the Strymon theme as well. It seems that the 
theme of Strymon was the common element between Nikolaos’ previous and new positions, which 
allowed or made it easier for him to use his old boulloterion, if that is the case. The following year, 
in 996, he was appointed as krites to the extended unit of Strymon, Thessaloniki and Drougoubiteia. 


It has been assumed that the theme of Drougoubiteia lay to the north of the city of Serres, but 
at the same period the theme of New Strymon appears in the Escurial Taktikon, which was probably 
located north of the Roupel pass while the old theme of Strymon extended from Roupel to the 
Aegean coast, according to the recent study of Alexandra Wassiliou-Seibt. 


Another opinion situates the theme of Drougoubiteia only to the west of Thessaloniki, in 
the central part of the Kampania plain, where the Slavic tribe of Drogoubitai was settled and the 
bishopric of Drougoubiteia located. The existence of such an episcopal periphery is attested from the 
9% century, when Petros, bishop of Drougoubiteia, participated in the Synod of 879/880. A bishopric 
of Drougoubiteia under the jurisdiction of the metropolitan of Thessaloniki is mentioned in the 
Notitiae Episcopatuum 7 (early 105 c.), 9 and 10 (late 10% с.), 13 (12° с.) and in another catalogue of 
the bishoprics under the metropolis of Thessaloniki (late 11% c.) comprised in manuscripts from the 
14% century published by J. Darrouzès, although these documents cannot be regarded as absolutely 
safe testimonies. But the bishopric of Drougoubiteia, the exact location and extent of which is the 
subject of different views, cannot define the boundaries of the theme of Drougoubiteia. 


What is certain is that the theme of Drougoubiteia had common borders not only with that 
of Thessaloniki, as is also indicated by the above-mentioned subscription of Nikolaos as krites of 
Strymon, Thessaloniki and Drougoubiteia, but also with the theme of Strymon, according to the 
testimonies of the kritai of Strymon and Drougoubiteia Nikolaos and Symeon mentioned above, and 
one more seal published by I. Jordanov, on which Christophoros, asecretis, krites of Drougoubiteia 
and perhaps of Strymon is mentioned. The opinion that neighbouring but not contiguous themes 
could be united into a single administrative, fiscal and judicial unit, as in the case of Drougoubiteia 
and Strymon, cannot be accepted. Consequently, the theme of Drougoubiteia extended from 
northwest of Thessaloniki to the north of Thessaloniki, as N. Oikonomides had also suggested, and 
shared a border with the theme of Strymon as well, probably as far as the east bank of the Strymon, 
south of Lake Kerkini. 


Despite the fact that the theme of Drougoubiteia bordered those of Thessaloniki and Strymon, 
there is no mention of this or of any financial or judicial officer serving there, in the documents of 
Mount Athos in the 11" century. This, in our view, is probably because there was no longer a single 
theme of Strymon, Drougoubiteia and Thessaloniki, but another, more easterly, one had been created 
comprising Boleron, Strymon and Thessaloniki, a unit that appears very often in the 11" century. 
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One would not expect, therefore, any mention of Drougoubiteia, since the land disputes referred to 
in the documents of the monasteries of Mount Athos concerned mainly the region of the themes 
of Thessaloniki and Strymon. Similarly, the allusions to Drougoubiteia in the late 10^ century (996) 
were made because the disputes that concerned lands in the theme of Thessaloniki were examined 
by the krites Nikolaos of the unified theme of Strymon, Thessaloniki and Drougoubiteia, and not 
because some case concerned the region of Drougoubiteia. 


At this point the existence of one more financial unit should be mentioned, that of the dioikesis 
of Smolenon, which was attached to the new dioikesis of Thessaloniki and Serres (Actes de Lavra no. 
39 [1079]). This unique reference to the dioikesis of Smolenon is important, in our view, since we 
conclude that the dioikesis, and the theme of Smolenon as well, extended from the upper reaches of 
the Ardas River and the region of modern Smolyan, in Bulgaria, to the Nestos, otherwise such a 
connection with the neighbouring dioikesis of Serres, that is of Strymon, would not be possible. The 
case of the theme of Smolenon is, like the Drougoubiteia, another example of a theme that took its 
name from the core tribe of a Slavic settlement. 


The evidence of seals attests one strategos of Drougoubiteia, 13 krites of Drougoubiteia, one of 
whom is mentioned on an unpublished seal from Austria, one archon of Drougoubiteia, who was 
probably in charge of a separate administration in the theme of Drougoubiteia, and two anagrapheis 
of the same theme. Two of Psellos’ letters are addressed to a krites of Drougoubiteia. After the 11" 
century there is no mention to the theme of Drougoubiteia, which was probably absorbed into the 
theme of Thessaloniki. 


Finally, another interesting element to which little attention has been paid is the fact that we 
know the place where many of the seals of officers of Drougoubiteia were found, thanks to the efforts 
and the editions of I. Jordanov: 


1. Three of the seals of Ἰσαάκιος, βασιλικὸς πρωτοσπαθάριος καὶ στρατηγὸς Δρουγουβιτείας 
were found in Preslav, and three in other unknown regions of Bulgaria (third quarter of the 
10% c.). 


2. The seal of Γρηγορᾶς Σαυλοιωάννης, πρωτοσπαθάριος, κριτὴς ἐπὶ τοῦ ἱπποδρόμου καὶ τῆς 
Δρουγουβιτείας (first half of the 11% c.) was found in the locality of Gradishteto, near Lyubimets 
in the district of Haskovo. 


3. The seal of Χριστόφορος, ἀσηκρῆτις, κριτὴς Δρουγουβιτείας καὶ Στρυμόνος(;) comes from 
Silistra (first half or second quarter of the 11% c.). 


4. Two seals from the same boulloterion of Λέων, ἀσηκρῆτις καὶ κριτὴς Δρουγουβιτείας (second 
quarter of the 115 с.) were found in Preslav. 


5. The seal of Θεόδοτος, ἀσηκρῆτις καὶ κριτὴς Δρουγουβιτείας (middle of the 11°" c.) was found 
near the village of Polski Gradetz. 


6. The seal of Ἰωάννης Κ..., πρωτοσπαθάριος, ἀσηκρῆτις, крийс ἐπὶ τοῦ ἱπποδρόμου καὶ 
Δρουγουβιτείας (middle of the 11" c.) was found in the region of Elkhovo (Melnitsa). 


7. ΟπεςεαΙο[ΓθΘεόδουλος,πρωτοσπαθάριος, ὕπατος, κριτὴς τοῦ βήλου καὶ Δρουγουβιτείας (second 
half of the 11% c.) comes from the region of Plovdiv or Pazardzhik, another from Aquae Calidae 
near Burgas, and two specimens from the same boulloterion from other, unknown, places. 
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8. The seal of an anonymous ἀσηκρῆτις καὶ κριτὴς Δρουγουβιτείας (11% c.), who could be perhaps 
identical with Θεόδουλος (по. 7), was found in the region of Gradishteto, near modern 
Simeonovgrad. 


9. Ofthe ten seals of Μιχαὴλ Σκληρός, πρωτοπρόεδρος καὶ ἀναγραφεὺς Δρουγουβιτείας (around 
1080), which come from the same boulloterion, one was found in Preslav, one in Stara Zagora, 
one in the stronghold near the village of Kipilovo (district of Sliven), one in the stronghold 
near the village of Zlati Voyvoda, one in the stronghold near Simeonovgrad, one in Ahtopol 
(Agathoupolis), and four from uncertain places, perhaps some of them from Preslav. The 
find-spot of another specimen from a private collection in Varna that comes from a different 
boulloterion is not known. 


10. The seal of Βασίλειος Τζιρίθων, ἀνθύπατος πατρίκιος, κριτὴς τοῦ βήλου καὶ Δρουγουβιτείας 
(1050-1070) was found in an unknown location in Bulgaria. 


11. The seal οξ]ωάννης Ἐλεσβάαμ, ἀνθύπατος πατρίκιος καὶ κριτὴς Δρουγουβιτείας (1050-1070) 
was found in an unknown region of Bulgaria. 


It is undoubtedly surprising that most of the above seals were found in areas of Thrace distant 
from the theme of Drougoubiteia where their owners performed their duties. But this does not mean 
that we should search for another location for the theme of Drougoubiteia, in the region of Thrace 
for example, since another branch of the Slavic tribe of Drogoubitai is also attested in the region of 
Philippoupolis. 


The finding of seals of the strategos of Drougoubiteia Isaakios in Preslav, far away from the place 
of his jurisdiction, has been correctly interpreted as a result of his participation in military operations 
there. Besides, the strategos Isaakios was then appointed strategos of Thrace and Ioannoupolis and of 
Thrace and Macedonia as well. The seals of the other officers of the theme of Drougoubiteia found in 
various places in Thrace was the product of correspondence with officials, relatives or friends who 
lived or performed their duties there. For example, some of the seals of Michael Skleros could have 
been attached to letters sent to Constantine Skleros, who served as krites of Macedonia and Thrace 
during the same period (last quarter of the 11" c.). It should also be mentioned that Michael was 
later appointed exisotes of the West and krites of Thrace and Macedonia. The same career from the 
theme of Drougoubiteia to the theme of Macedonia and Thrace is also attested for the krites Ioannes 
Elesbaam. We may suppose that Michael and Ioannes had some contacts with officers of the theme 
where they would continue their career. Some seals could also have been transferred to regions 
very remote from Drougoubiteia for a variety of reasons. For example, the seal of Christophoros, 
asecretis, krites of Drougoubiteia and perhaps of Strymon, found in Silistra is seriously damaged and 
holed and reduced to just one third of its original size. It could, therefore, have been used as a button 
or something like that, as I. Jordanov observed, and may have arrived in Silistra with its owner. In 
any case, the evidence of seals for the officers of Drougoubiteia should be taken into consideration 
concerning the network of contacts and their distance in Byzantium, especially in the 11" century. 
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Ein bisher unbekanntes Siegel von Theodoros Styppeiotes 
als Protonobellisimos und Megas Sakellarios (frühe 50er-Jahre 12. Jh.) 


Mit der Person des Theodorors Styppeiotes als „Ministerpräsident“ (mesazon) Kaiser Manuels 
I. ist jeder Byzantinist gut vertraut, nicht zuletzt dank einer detaillierten Studie von Otto Kresten. 
Styppeiotes startete seine Karriere ca. 1143 als grammatikos und hypographeus, wurde 1155 zum epi 
tu kanikleiu befördert und bald danach zum mesazon. Aus einem Gedicht des Theodoros Prodromos 
erfahren wir, dass er mit einer Eudokia Komnene verehelicht war. Durch diese Heirat gelang es ihm 
in die höchste Gruppe der byzantinischen Gesellschaftspyramide aufzusteigen. 


Die bisherigen Informationen zu seinem cursus honorum können aufgrund eines jüngst 
entdeckten Siegels einer österreichischen Privatsammlung ergänzt werden, welches sowohl 
inhaltlich als auch ikonographisch anspruchsvoll ist. 


In drei rhetorisch und metrisch einwandfreien byzantinischen Zwölfsilbern stellt sich der 
Siegler als protonobellisimos und megas sakellarios vor und bittet die segnende Hand Gottes, ihn zu 
schützen. Die Bleibulle ist in die frühen 50er-Jahre chronologisch einzugrenzen. 
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Introduction 


Scholars have traditionally viewed the first half of the thirteenth century—the period of the 
so-called empire in exile after the “cataclysm” of the Fourth Crusade—as a time of transformation 
of Byzantine politics, society, and culture. It is important, however, to bear in mind that innovations 
emerged alongside the continuation of earlier practices attested in the Komnenian period as well as 
subtle realignments. The Nicaean state demonstrates the exceptional resilience of core elements of 
Byzantine society and culture. Members of the political elite migrated to western Asia Minor, which 
led to a rearrangement of networks of allegiance and kinship key to the success of imperial power 
in exile. The reestablishment of the core institutions of Constantinople—the imperial office and 
the patriarchate—went along with the continuation of older elements of imperial and ecclesiastical 
ideology. Texts and material culture enable us to study the distinguishing features of the political 
ideology of the states of Epiros and Nicaea, including key changes in Nicaea. The reception and 
adaptation of older literary and other texts (including ones from the twelfth century) is seen in the 
writings of Theodore II Laskaris, especially his poetic work and his letters. The unionist conversations 
with the Roman church gave rise to important new developments in Byzantine theology. The 
divergent thirteenth-century views of the judicial ordeal by red-hot iron, a phenomenon that has 
long puzzled modern scholars, serve to caution us by showing the difficulty of distinguishing true 
innovations from the continuation of pre-existing phenomena. This round table will address the 
question of the adaptability of the Nicaean Empire and the reconfiguration of previous elements for 
its own needs. 
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After Collapse: Aristocratic Networks and Imperial Power 
in the Empire of Nicaea 


Introduction 


The Fourth Crusade (1204) had an enormous impact in the entire Eastern Mediterranean. 
Political and economic relations were newly defined and spheres of power were divided between 
the Western crusaders and the Venetians. All that happened after the capture of the capital of the 
Byzantine Empire, Constantinople. Its collapse was the end of destabilising processes and a period 
of revolts that had shaken the state. And as Joyce Marcus observed “urban based states typically 
exerted control over vast territories early in their life-spans, but they are fragmented as provincial 
centers brake away” A significant turning point is the fact that especially in the 12° century the 
revolts took a much more local character. Contrary to what happened in the previous centuries, 
where insurgents wanted to become emperors, the later rebels did not aim anymore at coming to the 
power in the centre. In his book Historical Dynamics, Peter Turchin explained this phaenomenon in 
the following way: „In mature empires, in which central regions have lost much of their collective 
solidarity, frontier regions may acquire their own identity, separate from both the parent empire and 
the enemy on the other side of the border.” 


Here the model of Marcus, where “a secondary center would eclipse its former overlord 
to become the capital of a new and more powerful state” does not find application. Instead, the 
insurgents in those centuries preferred to become rulers over small territorial states at the periphery 
of the Byzantine Empire. Alone in the 12^ century ca. 70 such revolts have been registered, making 
visible a great degree of instability. 


In this paper, I will set the rise of a Byzantine empire in exile in the wider context of state collapse, 
regeneration and re-structuring of power networks in the 12° and 13" century. I will then highlight the 
special role of the founder the most successful Byzantine state in exile after 1204, Emperor Theodoros 
I Laskaris of Nicaea. In that way also the role of the aristocracy will be enlightened. 


1. Collapse and regeneration: some historical remarks 


In order to demonstrate the exceptional circumstances which lead to the Fourth Crusade and 
the rise to power of the first Laskarid ruler, Theodore I Laskaris, I have followed the example of Peter 
Turchin in his book on “Historical Dynamics’, where in so-called “instability indices” he measured 
the years of socio-political instability or the numbers of “instability events” per decade through 
the centuries for several polities (but not for Byzantium). My colleague Johannes Preiser-Kapeller 
calculated an “index of internal instability” in Byzantium and Nicaea for the decades between 
1100 and 1300 CE; in contrast to Turchin, Preiser-Kapeller introduced some kind of threshold 
in order to include only over-regional and instability phenomena of wider significance in our list 
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(PREISER-KAPELLER, Complex historical dynamics, 69-127). The visualisation of his survey very 
much illustrates the exceptional turbulences which upset the Byzantine Empire after the death 
of Emperor Manuel I Komnenos in 1180 till the Fourth Crusade 1204 and its aftermath; ties of 
allegiance were broken, new networks emerged on regional and local levels in the imperial centre 
as well as in various provinces, of which some separated from the Empire. Within this framework 
took place the establishment of Lascarid power in Bithynia and Western Asia Minor by members of 
the aristocracy. Theodore I Laskaris (1204-1221) and his successor John Ш Dukas Vatatzes (1221- 
1254) were able to create a more solid imperial government incorporating other aristocratic clans; 
however, the power was centralised around the Emperor and his household. This seemingly well 
organised system was put into trial and failed when Emperor Theodore II Laskaris (1254-1258) 
tried to exclude in great degree the aristocratic clans from his regime and to rely on homines novi. 


2. The Nicaean experience of regeneration 


The Nicaean Empire was the result of a state collapse in the form by which the state fragments into 
smaller political entities. On the other hand, we must not believe that collapse is always total or complete. 
As Shmuel Eisenstadt asserts “Ancient states and civilizations do not collapse at all, if by collapse is meant 
the complete end of those political systems and their accompanying civilizational frameworks. Thus, 
the investigation of collapse in ancient states and civilizations really entails identifying the various kinds 
of social reorganization in these types of societies and so viewing collapse as part of the continuous 
process of boundary reconstruction” (EISENSTADT, Beyond collapse, 236-243). 


That states do not collapse completely can be proven by procedures of regeneration which 
find place after collapse. The Byzantine state was re-established taking back its former capital 
Constantinople. However, it took almost 60 years for that to happen. The regeneration began within 
“second generation” states which were formed at the periphery of the collapsed empire. 


The case of Nicaea but also that of Epirus is quite close to what Joyce Marcus has described 
as “dynamic model’, by which “regeneration is powered by the rise of ambitious elites in provincial 
contexts forging alliances and re-creating large scale political entities"(s. the bibliography). The 
State of Nicaea was founded 1204 in Bithynia by a member of the imperial family, Theodore I 
Laskaris, after he had succeeded in gaining the support of local and Constantinopolitan aristocrats 
(he forged therefore necessary alliances). The interesting point is nevertheless that Laskaris has 
probably arrived at the area of Bithynia before the capture of Constantinople (autumn 1203). He 
fled from the city together with his family and went to Nicaea (today Iznik) in order to organise the 
fight against the Latins. The citizens of Nicaea denied him to enter the city, but they allowed his wife 
and children to stay there. What is certain is that Theodore wanted to be accepted as military chief 
of north-western Asia Minor and he based his activities around the city of Prousa. It seems that he 
had at that point the support of the Byzantine troops located at that area but we lack on information 
on exact numbers and names. Later, he could rely also on troops from other revolt leaders in the 
area of Thrace (Alexios Aspietes). 


The separate polity he was trying to create was very similar to all those which appeared with 
increasing intensity at the 12 century, since in the capital there was until April 1204 still a Byzantine 
emperor (Alexios IV), which means that he was actually acting as “insurgent”. The legitimation of 
his actions was not only that he acted in the name of the former emperor Alexios III, but also that 
the capital was captured finally by the crusaders. Otherwise he would have been only one among 
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other revolt leaders. Two very important elements should be noticed: Here the model, where “a 
secondary center would eclipse its former overlord to become the capital of a new and more powerful 
state” (SCHWARTZ, From Collapse to Regeneration, 8) finds in a way application. The second aspect 
which has to be pointed out is that aim of this polity was to recover Constantinople, not to replace 
the Byzantine Empire. That means the tendency of revolt leaders of the 12" century to restrict 
themselves to a small territory and not to aim to take the central power was transformed through 
the collapse of the central authority. As one of the reasons for this change can be seen the will of 
the new exile states to legitimise the necessity of their existence and also their struggle against their 
opponents. In order to do so Laskaris used the Byzantine imperial ideology for his own purposes. 
It has been argued that “a crucial factor in regeneration is the survival of institutions or ideas from 
the era before collapse, supplying a base for the eventual recreation of complex societies. ...that 
ideologies and values of earlier complex societies provided reference points for second-generation 
states” (SCHWARTZ, From Collapse to Regeneration, 10). 


Similar aims and ideological tendencies had also the other Greek state at the Western parts of 
the former Byzantine Empire: Epirus. It was founded after April 1204 by a member of the imperial 
family. He was a cousin of the former emperor Alexios Ш and he went to Epirus to form an 
autonomous state. He may have gone there because his family probably possessed lands or because 
it was an area hostile to Alexios Ш. 


3. Brokerage, aristocracy and networks of power in late medieval history 


In 1204 an external factor lead to the modification of the existing economic and political networks 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. Not all networks broke down. While the core was crushed, the networks 
in the Byzantine periphery remained at a greater degree intact. The rulers of the Byzantine states in exile 
based their power on the cooperation of those local aristocrats and took advantage of their networks. 


In order to analyse from a different perpective the imperial and aristocratic power in Nicaea we 
will apply the methodology and tools of Social Network Analysis (SNA). This found in the last years 
a fertile ground for development also in Byzantine Studies. A classic point of reference for socio- 
historical network research with regard to the rise of individuals or groups to power has become J. 
Е Padgett and Ch. К. Ansells paper „Robust Action and the Rise of the Medici, 1400-1434“ Padgett 
and Ansell analysed the political, economic and social interactions between 92 Elite families in 
early 15? century Florence; they constructed network models on this basis and determined the key 
figures of degree, closeness, betweenness, etc. for the various powerful clans, especially of course for 
the most important family of Medici. The results of their work sound similar to our findings about 
the rise of the Emperor of Nicaea: “Medicean political control was produced by means of network 
disjunctures within the elite, which the Medici alone spanned. Cosimo de Medicis multivocal identity 
as sphinx harnessed the power available in these networks holes and resolved the contradiction between 
judge and boss inherent in all organisations” (PADGETT-ANSELL, Robust Action, 1259). 


“A social network consists of a finite set or sets of actors and the relation or relations defined on 
them. The presence of relational information is a critical and defining feature of a social network” 
(WASSERMAN-FAUST, Social network analysis, 20). What social network analysis actually does is to 
map relationships between individuals in social networks. 


After 1204 many members of aristocratic families of Constantinople moved to the periphery. 
Theodore I Laskaris based his power on 66 aristocratic families (of local and Constantinopolitan 
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origin). In an ego-network of Laskaris which we have constructed on the data included in the study 
of V. T. Puech in the aristocracy in the 13 century (PUECH, L aristocratie), we see that we can also 
make a distinction between “profane” and ecclesiastical aristocracy, while some of these individuals 
had a mixed position (fig.1). It became clear that Theodore I succeeded to establish himself in centre 
of a network of aristocratic clans and individuals of heterogeneous backgrounds, thus benefiting 
from brokerage among different pressure groups; by including more and more territories in Western 
Asia Minor in his realms and by fending off crusaders as well as Seljuks he satisfied the want of local 
elites for a protection of their possessions and of the aristocratic clans which had taken refuge from 
Constantinople for the allotment of new properties as compensation for their estates lost to the 
Crusaders. As balancer of interests and benefactor of those worthy of benefactions he fulfilled ideals 
of Byzantine imperial ideology as well as structural position of a broker within a newly emerging 
network with many opportunities to establish oneself in “structural holes”. 


If we compare the network of Theodore I with the one of Michael Angelos (fig. 2), the founder 
of the (ultimately inferior) rival state of Epirus, we realise that Angelos’ supporters were of smaller 
number and were principally members of the clergy; in this case, less opportunities for brokerage 
emerged, limiting the space for the establishment of “imperial” power. 


In both cases we have to keep in mind that our network reconstructions are made on the base 
of our actually limited sources; on the other hand we must not forget that the support of those 
aristocratic families took place gradually or it followed after intermarriage or after the subordination 
of some of them. 


Finally, it is very important to keep in mind the geographical position of the Empire of Nicaea: 
its centre was in Bithynia in North-western Asia Minor. In the 13" century, Bithynia became not 
only a seedbed for the revival of Byzantine imperial power; towards the end of this century, as the 
resources of the Byzantine Empire (reinstated in Constantinople since 1261) were almost exclusively 
devoted to the defence against new crusading attempts from the West, the Emirate of Osman and 
his successors emerged in the former core region of Nicaea. 
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Fig. 1 The network of Theodore I. Laskaris (supportive aristocratic families) 
(graph created by the author with the help of Johannes Preiser-Kapeller) 
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Fig. 2 The network of Michael Dukas Angelos (supportive aristocratic families) 
(graph created by the author with the help of Johannes Preiser-Kapeller) 
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Nicaea: The New “Ark” of Basileia 


The conquest of Constantinople by the Fourth Crusade on April 13, 1204 brought about 
the dismemberment of the Byzantine Empire. According to the agreement, known as the Partitio 
Romaniae, drawn up between the leaders of the Fourth Crusade and the Venetians, Byzantine 
territories were divided among them. Baldwin of Flanders was elected Emperor of Constantinople 
and was crowned “Emperor of Romania” in the Church of Saint Sophia on the 16" of May. Boniface 
of Montferrat became King of Thessaloniki, while the Venetians claimed Epiros and the Ionian 
islands; the remaining provinces were allotted to the rest of the Crusaders as fiefs and principalities. 
Baldwin's troops invaded Asia Minor and conquered many territories, while Boniface set out from 
Thessaloniki to conquer Central Greece and Peloponnesus. 


The capture of Constantinople was a consequence of the mutual hatred and suspicion between 
the Latins and the Byzantines and the economic interests of the Westerners in the East, but it was 
mainly due to the deep political and moral crisis that Byzantium underwent in the last quarter of 
the twelfth century. The deposition and violent change of emperors led to the destabilization of 
the Empire. Many provincial governors in Asia Minor and Greece became independent from the 
weak central authority. It was in 1185 when the rebellion of the Vlachs and the Bulgarians under 
the leadership of the two brothers Peter and Asen led to the creation of the Second Bulgarian State. 


Poor provincial administration, oppressive taxation, the abuses of tax commissioners, and the 
lack of army and navy increased the indignation of the provincial populations, who had been alienated 
from the capital and its aristocracy. Refugees from Constantinople, who made their way to Asia Minor 
and the west provinces, were not received with sympathy by the locals. Yet, from the remnants of 
the Byzantine Empire three independent Greek States were established by relatives of the imperial 
family: the Empire of Trebizond on the Black Sea, founded shortly before the fall of Constantinople, 
the Empire of Nicaea in Bithynia, and the State of Epiros in continental Greece. They soon became 
centers of resistance against the Latins, their main goal being the recovery of Constantinople. 


The Empire of Nicaea was founded by Theodore Laskaris, the son-in law of the Emperor Alexius 
Ш, who had been honored with the title of Despot. He fled from Constantinople and established 
himself at first in Prousa (Bursa) and finally in Nicaea. He was defeated by the Franks, who conquered 
many districts in Asia Minor, but were withdrawn urgently, because of the Bulgarian threat in Thrace. 
A rising of the Greek aristocracy in Adrianople gave the opportunity to the Bulgarian King Kalojan 
to invade Thrace and help the Greeks against the Franks, who were obliged to withdraw their forces 
from Asia Minor. The Franks suffered a great disaster at Adrianople on April 14, 1205. The ferocity 
of Kalojan’s campaigns against Thrace and Macedonia (former theme in Thrace) made the Greeks of 
Thrace ask for help from Nicaea. Kalojan was murdered outside Thessaloniki in 1207. His death was a 
great relief for the Greeks and the Franks. The same year Boniface of Monferrat was killed in Thrace. 
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The withdrawal of the Latin forces from Asia Minor and their defeat at the battle of Adrianople 
gave the opportunity to Theodore Laskaris to suppress his Greek rivals in Asia Minor and come to 
terms with the Sultanate of Iconium. In 1206 he was proclaimed and in 1208 was crowned emperor 
of the Romans in Nicaea by the new Patriarch Michael III Autoreianos, “βασιλεύς Ῥωμαίων оф’ 
όλων των εώων αναγορεύεται πόλεων». However, there were some discrepancies: in his speech 
(σιλέντιον) he is called “ο κρατών των ανατολικών χωρών». Michael Choniates, addressed his letter 
to Theodore from his exile on the island of Kea, τω βασιλεί τής Ανατολής τω Λάσκαρι. Later on, in 
1227 George Bardanes called him о της Ασίας άρξας. The Patriarch Theodore II Eirenikos (1214- 
1216) was called Πατριάρχης Οικουμενικός ev Νικαία; in 1214 he reprimanded the metropolitan of 
Ephesos and exarch of Asia Nicholas Mesarites, because the latter in his negotiations with the papal 
legate Cardinal Pelagius of Albano in Constantinople did not react to his calling him πατριάρχην 
των Ipaıkwv and not πατριάρχην Νικαίας (αρχιεπίσκοπον των Ipaıkwv, το Νικαίας αποξέσας). The 
official title though was Θεόδωρος ελέω Θεού αρχιεπίσκοπος Κωνσταντινουπόλεως Νέας Ρώμης και 
οικουµενικός Πατριάρχης. Cf. also the intitulatio of Manuel Sarantenos (Reg. Nr. 1224). 


Many refugees, mostly high political and ecclesiastical officials, found refuge in Nicaea, which 
became “y ακρόπολις των ρωμαικών πραγμάτων», and the emperor was hailed as “πατήρ όλων των 
Ῥωμαίων», «πιστός βασιλεύς και αυτοκράτωρ Ῥωμαίων». However, the new center of the empire 
was considered as temporary. Without Constantinople we were απόλιδες, the polymath historian 
George Pachymeres wrote after the recovery of Constantinople by Michael VIII Palaeologus in 1261. 


Thus Nicaea, a town only sixty miles away from Constantinople, became the seat of the political 
and ecclesiastical authorities of the Emperor and the Patriarch. Theodore signed as the Emperor 
of the Romans; he minted his own coinage and was hailed by Greek rhetoric as the saviour and 
deliverer of the Greeks. His imperial majesty, he boasted, like the Ark of Noah preserved the seeds of 
the imperial power. His realm became the shelter of Greek refugees, and Asia (Nicaea) the new Ark 
of Noah that saved what had remained from the Roman realm (διέσωσε τα τής ρωμαϊκής πολιτείας 
υπολείμματα), according to Nicholas Mesarites; it became the ecumenical harbour (οικουµενικός 
λιμήν), for the rescue of the “blessed people" (Michael Choniates). 


By his investment of the imperial title, Theodore claimed to be the sole heir of Byzantine 
emperors and the continuator of the Roman imperial idea. He surpassed all his Greek rivals in Asia 
Minor and he became a symbol of unity, the person who could bring “one fold under one shepherd”. 
“God gave us the Empire as the monarchical institution, in the likeness of his own government, 
thus setting aside for all time the disorder that results from polyarchy” the Patriarch wrote to him 
in 1208. His main task, according to Nicetas Choniates, was to unite the Greeks of Asia Minor like 
a New David or Moses so that “their native land, their first dwelling, the City, the joy of the whole 
world...” could be restored. By this recovery the emperor of Nicaea would become a New Moses, 
the new founder of the City of Constantine” Theodores great victory over the Seljuks at the battle 
of Antioch-on-the Maiander in spring of 1211 made him worthy of comparison with Alexander 
the Great. The invasions of Asia Minor by the Latin troops were put to an end only in 1214, when 
a treaty was signed between the Latin Emperor Henry and Theodore Laskaris at Nymphaeon. The 
treaty was of great importance, because it specified territories that were ceded to each part and 
the state of Nicaea was de jure recognized. After the death of Henry in 1216, Theodore was able 
to profit by his diplomatic skill. By his third marriage to Henry’s niece and daughter of the Latin 
Empress Yolanda of Courtenay, he made an overture to the Franks with the regency as a target. 
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After Yolanda’s death in 1219 he proposed the betrothal of one of his daughters to his brother-in- 
law Emperor Robert, but he met great opposition both from the Franks and the Patriarch. The same 
year, Sava, the brother of the king of Serbia Stephen the Prvovencanij, was consecrated archbishop 
of the autocephalous church of Serbia by the Patriarch. By this ordination the Patriarch and the 
emperor of Nicaea were recognized as the heirs of Byzantine political and ecclesiastical authorities. 
In 1220 Theodore tried to convene an oecumenical synod in Nicaea for a discussion over the union 
of the Churches, but his plan was repudiated. 


Theodore Laskaris died in 1222 and was succeeded by his son-in-law John III Vatatzes (1222- 
1254). During his long reign Vatatzes made profit of the political circumstances and increased 
his territories both in Asia Minor and Europe through his diplomatic and military efforts. After 
the death of Ivan Asen in 1241, John Vatatzes recaptured many towns and strongholds from the 
Bulgarians in Thrace and Macedonia. In 1242 John Doukas, the emperor of Thessaloniki, was 
forced to lay aside the imperial insignia and in 1246, with the removal of his brother Demetrios, 
Thessaloniki became part of the empire of Nicaea. With Vatatzes administrative talents, the empire 
of Nicaea became a strong and well-organized state, a factor of stability in Asia Minor. Nicaea 
became a cultural center, it was regarded as new Athens; scholars used the word “Hellenes” and 
“Hellenikon” or “Hellas” for Nicaeans and their empire especially during the brief kingdom of his 
son, Theodore II Lascaris (1224-1261). He supervised the progress of students, founded libraries, 
and promoted the production and copying of manuscripts etc. Nicaea was seen as “σχολείον πάσης 
Ελλάδος” and the abundance of scholars made a city equal to ancient Athens, according to Gregory 
the Cypriot in his autobiography. 


I have not traced in sources whether Nicaea was ever called βασιλεύουσα. On the contrary, 
Thessaloniki was called βασιλεύουσα and the emperor of Thessaloniki, Theodore Doukas, was 
o αυτοτελώς ανάσσων, wrote George Bardanes to the Patriarch in 1227. On the other hand the 
archbishop of Achrida Demetrios Chomatenos made a contemptuous remark that there cannot be 
any comparison between Constantinople (ή του Βύζαντος, o ένδοξος Βύζας) and Nicaea (η Βιθυνών, 
o ευτελής Βιθυνός), which “boasts of having the tops of the Empire and Church “εναβρύνεται, τής 
βασιλείας δηλαδή και της ιεραρχίας τας ακρότητας φέρουσα». We must keep in mind, though, that 
Nicaea had been the city where two Ecumenical Councils, the First and the Seventh, had been 
convened. Those who had found refuge in Nicaea clang to the hope of their return to their homeland, 
Constantinople, as the historian George Pachymeres wrote in the Preface of his Histories: “Γεώργιος 
Κωνσταντινουπολίτης μέν то ανέκαθεν, εν Νικαία δε γεννηθείς καί τραφείς, εν Κωνσταντίνου δέ 
καταστάς αὖθις, ότε Θεού νεύματι υπό Ρωμαίους αύτη εγένετο, έτη γεγονώς εἴκοσιν ενός δέοντος 
τηνικάδε. τάδε Euvéypayev” George Akropolites was addressed ευγενής (noble) by his pupil 
Theodore II Laskaris because of his birthplace, the city of Constantine. At the age of sixteen he 
was sent Бу his parents to Nicaea for further studies “αυτός προς των γονέων ex τής Κωνσταντίνου 
απεστάλην τω βασιλεί, εκκαιδεκέτης ων” 


Nicaea had not only been the shelter of refugees from Constantinople and other territories, 
which were under Latin rule. Dignitaries and prelates of high education had been invited by the 
Emperor Theodore I Lascaris and joined the Government and the Church in Nicaea, e.g. the grand 
logothete Nicetas Choniates, Nicholas Mesarites, the rhetor and επί του κανικλείου Theodore 
Eirenikos, who became chartophylax of the Ecumenical Patriarchate and before his election to the 
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Patriachal throne (1214-1216) he held the high office of the hypatos ton philosophon; some did not 
accept the invitation (i.e. Michael Choniates, Euthymios Tornikes et al.). 


A unique and very precious source for the education under Theodore I Laskaris and John 
Ш Vatatzes is the double autobiography of the famous scholar Nikephoros Blemmydes, who was 
born in Constantinople in 1197; he fled with his family in Bithynia, he studied in Prousa and 
Nicaea, and became the teacher of many intellectuals and of the prince Theodore II Lascaris. The 
Historical work of George Akropolites, who had been the pupil of Theodore Hexapterygos and 
Nikephoros Blemmydes and later on the teacher of Theodore II Lascaris together with Blemmydes, 
reveals not only the historical events but also the friendship and mutual respect between the teacher 
and his student. A most impressive is the Eykwuıov of Theodore Doukas Lascaris, the son of the 
highest emperor John Doukas εἰς τον μέγαν κυρόν Γεώργιον rov Ακροπολίτην». In 1252 Theodore 
in his Εγκώμιον εἰς τήν μεγαλόπολιν Νίκαιαν, compares Nicaea with ancient Athens in the study of 
philosophy, rhetoric and paideia, with the only difference that in Nicaea all are in the service and 
glory of God and the emperor. 


Concerning the education in Nicaea, George Akropolites reveals the great interest of the 
emperor John Vatatzes in him and the other sons of aristocratic families. By that time teaching of the 
αρχοντόπουλα took place most probably in the palace. This was not something new. It was rather 
a traditional practice. I will present on this occasion the case of Gregory, bishop of Assos in Asia 
Minor. According to his Vitae, he was born with the name George in Acorna on the island of Lesbos. 
Initially he was taught the “holy Scriptures" (τα θεία και ιερά γράμματα) by a teacher (παιδευτήν, 
γραμματιστήν), who was paid most probably by his parents. Then, at the age of fourteen, together 
with other children that came from rich families (των κρειττόνων τής νήσου, των πρωτευόντων) 
he went to Constantinople for three years, in the palace (εν τοις βασιλείοις), at the time of the 
Porphyrogennitos Manuel (τα σκήπτρα Ρωμαίων έχοντος τότε Μανουήλ του πορφυρογεννήτου), i.e. 
Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180). There he was totally devoted to the εγκύκλιον παίδευσιν, without 
being distracted by his classmates to any kind of entertainment. His teacher was the αγιώτατος, μέγας 
Αγάθων. His board and other expenses were covered by the palace, επείπερ πάντες οι Λεσβόθεν 
παιδες τοις βασιλείοις από των βασιλικών σιτηρεσίων πάσας είχον τάς διατροφάς και εξόδους». It was 
usual for children of good families who were supposed to pursue a career in Government or the 
Church after the preliminary education (προπαιδεία, γράμματα, πεζά γράμματα, ιερά γράμματα) in 
their native town, to continue their studies in Constantinople and other centers. After three years 
he followed his teacher Agathon to Asia Minor, probably on mountain Ide. When he was twenty 
years old, he went to Jerusalem and after he lived in the Jordan desert as a hermit for fifteen years, 
he took his vows as a monk, and the name Gregorius. That must have been before the Holy Land 
was conquered by the Sultan Saladin in 1187. He was then ordained bishop of Assos in Troad by the 
metropolitan of Ephesos. Unfortunately his career was not smooth. Malicious slander, originating 
even from within the clergy, forced him to march to Constantinople twice in order to prove his 
innocence. At last he returned with his student Leontius to his motherland, Lesbos. ‘The case of this 
little-known historical figure sheds light on educational practices and traditions that predate the 
Latin occupation and continued to exist in the empire of Nicaea. 
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Job at the Time of Exile 


The Old Testament book of Job belongs to the category of texts that often are identified as “wisdom 
literature” It was a popular book in Byzantium, especially for establishing the relationship between 
mankind and god. It was commented by the Church fathers and was at various periods illustrated with 
numerous images of Jobs predicaments. It is a complex text but full of well-known “life-questions” 
that human beings and societies in general ask but do not have answers for. God's power, judgment 
and control of situations are very much part of the rhetorical arguments in this text and determine 
the medieval worldview. Job’s “punishment” and suffering is well known. A popular image in the 
illustrated manuscripts especially of the 13" century depicts Job’s torture by the plague that Satan had 
inflicted upon him, reducing him to an outcast on a pile of dung outside the city suffering for many 
days. The paper will discuss the Byzantine perceptions of their situation during the period of exile in 
relation to this popular narrative and the illustrated manuscripts of this period. 
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Nicea as the new New Rome 


Shortly before the year 1254, the young prince Theodore II Laskaris (b. 1222) delivered an 
encomium in praise of the city of Niczea, in the presence of his father, emperor John III Doukas 
Vatatzes (r. 1222-1254), the greatest builder in the history of the Laskarid realm. Speaking ina flowery 
and embellished style, the prince opened his speech with a description of the city’s fortifications, the 
"ornament of Nicæa”:! 


Men ofNicæa, your most illustrious city, from the very sight of it alone, gives great pleasure to 
the rational mind—by the firm wall which encircles the grounds within, with its remarkable 
size and symmetry, by its situation, its battlements and towers and the height of both of 
them, the most magnificent and choice material of its structure, and the arrangement and 
skillful method of its construction—...For it is then that a city is above other cities, and a 
queen above queens, and a ruler above rulers, a superior above superiors—appropriately 
distinguished in rank one over the other—when it excels them in the use of reason.’ 


Praising the walls that had sheltered the Byzantine rulers throughout decades of exile, 
Theodore II, born in Nicæa, emphasized the defining feature of the Bithynian capital.’ Nicea would 
undergo many transformations during the years of Laskarid rule, but the repairs and renovations to 
its formidable walls proved instrumental in defining the city’s role as the new capital in exile. Close 
examination of the Laskarid fortifications and their inscriptions illustrates how the Laskarid rulers 
fashioned themselves as the preservers and extenders of Byzantine power. 


Framed by thick, high fortifications with numerous towers, the walls of Nicaea were surrounded 
by a moat and possessed four monumental gateways a system of defense that effectively protected 
the city from infiltration.* Unlike the walls of Constantinople, overrun by crusading knights in 1204, 
Nicæas walls had never been breached by armed attack. Theodore II emphasizes this contrast in his 


І С Foss, Nicea: A Byzantine Capital and Its Praises (Brookline, 1996), 155. 
2 “Ἄνδρες ὦ Νικαεῖς, ἡ περιφανεστάτη πόλις ὑμῶν ἐξ αὐτῆς καὶ μόνης τῆς ὄψεως ἐμποιεῖ πολὺ τῇ λογικῇ ψυχῇ τὸ τερψίθυ- 
μον, ἔκ τε τῆς περὶ κύκλωσε τοῦ ἔνδον χώρου καλοτειχίας, ἔκ τε τοῦ ἀξιολόγου μεγέθους ταύτης καὶ ἰσοῤῥόπου, ἔκ τε τῆς θέσεως, 
ἔκ τε τῶν θριγγωμάτων, τῶν πυργωμάτων, τοῦ τῶν ἀμφοτέρων ὑψώματος, τῆς περιφανεστάτης ὕλης καὶ ἐξαιρέτου τῆς οἰκοδομῆς, 
τῆς κατασκευῆς καὶ ἐντέχνου μεθόδου τῆς αὐτῆς σπαρτιάσεως ἔκ τε τῶν ἔνδοθεν καὶ τῶν ἔξωθεν, τῶν ἰδίων, τῶν οὐσιωδῶν, τῶν 
ἐπουσιωδῶν, τῶν ἐκ τῆς τοῦ τόπου καλοκἀγαθίας συῤῥεόντων καθεκάστην πάντων τῶν ἀγαθῶν, καὶ ἐξ ὑμῶν, ὦ σεμνοὶ ἄνδρες, τήν 
κοσμιότητα καὶ κατ᾿ἤθος λογικὴν παιδείαν ἀσυγκρίτων. Τότε καὶ γάρ ἐστι πόλις πόλεων, καὶ βασιλὶς βασιλίδων, καὶ ἄρχων ἀρχων 
ἀρχόντων, καὶ ὑπερέχων ὑπερεχομένων, καὶ καταλλήλως θάτερον θατέρου ἐξαίρετον τῇ τιμῇ ὁπόταν ὑπερβαίνῃ τῇ λογικότητι” 
Ibid., 132-133. Theodore II, when visiting Pergamon (modern Bergama), laments its ruined classical remains. He makes no mention 
of the vast fortification walls surrounding the upper acropolis built by his father there a generation earlier. For full translation of his 
remarks, see A. Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium (Cambridge, 2008), 337; Theodori Duce Lascaris Epistule CCXVII., ed. N. Festa 
(Florence, 1898), Letter 80, 107-108. 


3 Onthe praise of walls in encomia, see Н. Saradi, “The Monuments in the Late Byzantine Ekphraseis of Cities” BSI 69, no. 3 
(2011), 179-192, esp. 185-189, where the author discusses the encomia on Nicea by Theodore II Laskaris and Theodore Metochites. 


4 The city gates still retain their ancient names that indicate the terminal points of the roads passing through them, i.e. Is- 
tanbul Gate, Lake Gate and Lefke Gate. 
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encomium, characterizing Constantinople as a city that was “taken” and one that had “yielded” 
whereas Nicaea was able to consolidate “the lost and broken portions of the empire!” 


Clive Foss has suggested that the walls of Nicea would have held a symbolic resonance for 
refugees entering the city in 1204-1205 after their expulsion from Constantinople.5 This discussion 
focuses on the repairs and enlargements of the city walls of Nicæa by Theodore I Laskaris and 
John III Doukas Vatatzes, whose primary concerns were Nicæas defensibility. The the additions 
they made provided Nicæa with more than a strengthened circuit of city walls: they informed an 
imperial perspective that contributed to Nicæas image as the new Byzantine capital of a new realm. 


The City Walls and their Laskarid Inscriptions 


The walls visible today encircling Nicæa are the result of numerous repairs and rebuilding 
due to attacks and earthquakes.’ During the attack on the city by the knights of the First Crusade 
in 1097, the incumbent Seljuq Turks rebuilt sections of the walls, though this did not prevent the 
crusaders from winning the city eventually? When Theodore I Laskaris arrived in Nicæa in 1204- 
1205, the most recent repairs to the city walls would have occurred a generation earlier.” Based on 
written evidence, it appears that the new Laskarid ruler delayed repairs or improvements to the 
capital’s walls until after his coronation as emperor in 1208, when he had rights over the city as the 
new emperor of a new capital. Three inscriptions, two of which are lost, record Theodore Ts repairs 
to Nicæas city walls and confirm this dating. The third inscription is unique, presenting a text that 
stands in a metaphorical relationship to the tower upon which it is affixed. This we will focus on in 
an effort to clarify the Laskarid emperor’s work at Niczea, but also to understand Theodore T's role 
in defining Niczea as the new center of Byzantium in exile.!° 


The three inscriptions located at Nicæa were recorded in the journal of Rev. Dr. John Covel, 
who traveled to Nicæa between 1669 апа 1677.!! One assumes that Covel transcribed each of the 
inscriptions as they then appeared to him; the images from his journal are reproduced below with 
transliterations and translations. The first inscription, recorded in the 1670s, was located ona section 
of the walls repaired by Theodore I: 





5 «Апа because you have received the imperial government, oppressed by its opponents, and like an unbreakable rock, 


guarding it and frightening away the assaults of the enemy, you blunt their spears; shattering their strength, guarding your own peo- 
ple, contending with the enemy, you securely consolidate beside you the lost and broken portions of the empire” See Foss, Nicea, 
149. 


6 Ibid., 82. The protective appeal of the walls of Thessaloniki, among many other fortified residences throughout Macedonia, 
Greece and the Balkan peninsua are discussed in N. Bakirtzis, “Byzantine Fortification, in The Byzantine World, ed. P. Stephenson 
(London and New York, 2012), 352-371; id. and P. Oreopoulos, An Essay on Byzantine Fortification, Northern Greece 4-15" с. (Thes- 
saloniki, 2001). 

7 А. М. Schneider and W. Karnapp, Die Stadtmauer von Iznik (Nicea) (Berlin, 1938); Foss, Nicea, 5. 

8 Foss, Nicea, 93. 

9 Foss believes that some areas of the Lake walls and towers were rebuilt at the end of the eleventh century under the Kom- 
nenoi. See Foss and Winfield, Byzantine Fortifications, 102. 

10 For usurpers of the Byzantine throne, conquering the city of Nicaea appears to have been a key step in consolidating Byz- 
antine imperial and military power for several centuries prior to 1204, particularly since the city was the last urban bulwark before 
attempting to win Constantinople, for not only was Niczea located on a major north/south highway but it was also the capital of the 


Byzantine theme of Opsikion, and a marshaling area for the army. 


11 J. Raby, “A Seventeenth-Century Description,” 149-188. 
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+ ἀνεκαινειώσθη διόλυτο[ν] κάστρον Νικαίας ἐπὶ τῆς βασιλ[ε]ίας τοῦ κονμηνοῦ 


ασκάρη ἔτει σψις (6716) κ[όσμου] 
короо θεοδώρου τοῦ À 


The citadel of Niczea, having been utterly destroyed, was renewed by the Emperor Lord 
Theodore Komnenos Laskaris in the year of the world, 1208. 


Fashioned from bricks set on edge, the inscription was written in majuscule Greek letters. The 
difficulty of the brick and mortar as a medium for Greek writing accounts for oddly shaped letters (such 
as ^A") and collapse of the “M? “N, and “Н? letter forms into one another (as in “KOMNHNOU”).” 
Foss suggests that this inscription, which does not survive, was located somewhere between tower 
49 and the Istanbul Gate.! According to Covel: “From that gate [i.e. the south gate] to the North. 
Upon one tower thereabouts aloft near the foot of * the place of * the battlements....we found this 
inscription rudely wrought * in a freeze * with bricks set edge wise.. "+ The most likely spot for the 
inscription’s original location is along the northeastern stretch of the city walls, somewhere between 
tower 48 and tower 64 (between the Lefke and istanbul Gates), an area extensively repaired by 
Theodore I.? Discussion of the second inscription I have elided for now. 


The Tower of Babel in Nicaea’s Walls 


The third inscription at Nicaa is still located on tower 106, which together with tower 19 are 
the great western and eastern corner towers that bracket the long expanse of walls defining the 
southern face of the city: 





12 Inscriptions made from bricks set edge-wise appear on a number of Byzantine fortifcations, including at Constantinople 
and Thessaloniki. 


13 Foss and Winfield, Byzantine Fortifications, 103. 
14 Raby, “A Seventeenth-Century Description, 151. 
15 Foss and Winfield, Byzantine Fortifications, 110-111. 
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+ IIYPTO[&] ХАЛА ΝΗΣ [οὖτος ἐπι- 


ΒΟΥΛΑΣΔΕΣΥ TXEI II[oXepi- 
ON[.] AAXKAPIX ITH[c ἐποιήσε] 
ΘΕΟΔΩΡΟΣ ΤΟ ®AYM [a] 


This Tower of Babel was made and indeed the enemy is confused. 


Theodore Laskaris made the wonder (itng?)..."° 


Alfons-Maria Schneider, whose study of Nicaeas walls is fundamental to this analysis, 
reconstituted the missing text, which forms the basis for my translation. Like the second inscription, 
this text was also carved into marble and immured in the inner tower facade. The plaque was set 
above a band of brick in a part of the lower wall that is otherwise constituted by large marble spolia. 
A double arcade frames each the four lines of text. In all likelihood, the marble was salvaged from 
a columnar sarcophagus and trimmed down for reuse. Such sarcophagi, decorated with figures 
placed under arcades, are found locally in the Iznik Archaeology Museum. The figures that would 
have once stood beneath the arches may have been chiseled off to create a flat surface capable of 
receiving the inscription, as at Hagia Sophia in the city center. Looking at the tower from ground 
level, the carved plaque is distinguished by shape and color from the smooth surface of the wall. 
The band of bricks directly beneath the inscription underlines the text, permanently emphasizing 
the message above. 


The part of the inscription that is missing, noted in brackets above, has not been recovered. 
I have identified the name “Пбруос Χαλάνης” as a euphemism referring to the Tower of Babel." 
In the book of Genesis, the Tower of Babel (“TIüpyos Χαλάνης” in the inscription) was the setting 
for the dispersal of the Babylonians, a people who once had been united by a single tongue, but 
were then cursed by God with a multiplicity of languages for their role in enslaving the Jews in 
the seventh-century BC. The legend holds that the Babylonians, unable to understand each other, 
were scattered across the world, taking their multiple languages with them. A second detail in 
the inscription confirms a specific reference to the Tower of Babel and the city of Babylon: the 





16 Schneider and Karnapp, Die Stadtmauer, 52; Foss, Nicaea, 94. Translation mine. 


17 Schneider and Karnapp, Die Stadtmauer, 52. 
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word “ZYTXEI” possesses the same root as the name given for Babylon in the Greek Septuagint, 
“Σύγχυσις” or “confusion A direct reference to the Tower of Babel on a Laskarid fortification, 
particularly when the other inscriptions are generic in content, generates questions: What meaning 
was the inscription intended to convey? What was Theodore Ts interest in associating the rebuilding 
of Niceeas city walls with the Tower of Babel? 


The meaning of the inscription unfolds on literal and metaphorical levels. On its most basic, 
literal level, the inscription serves to identify the patron of the tower as Theodore I and to associate 
him with the rebuilding of the city walls. By naming it “This Tower of Babel,” the Babylonian and 
Laskarid fortifications become conflated. This conflation extends to the experience of exile currently 
occurring for the Constantinopolitan refugees, and their sense of connection to the Jews of the 
Hebrew Old Testament, sent into exile from Jerusalem. By extension, the mythical city of Babylon is 
remembered as a place of past exile and associated with the Nicæa as а place of current exile. 


As Michael Angold has pointed out, Niketas Choniates likened the waters of Nicæas nearby 
lake to the “waters of Babylon” with which the Byzantines would atone for the sins that brought 
them into exile. The physical meaning is explicit: the Nicæan tower is named the Tower of Babel, 
“a wonder, built by Theodore I Laskaris, to confuse and confound the enemy.’ The might of the 
citadel/tower is also harnessed, for its self-evident purpose was to confound and scatter the enemy 
in the way that the Babylonians themselves had been confounded and scattered when cursed with a 
multiplicity of languages. An irony is embedded in this statement, particularly since it was precisely 
this tower that had been weakened by Bardas Skleros, a usurper, in 978 and then finally collapsed 
during the attack on the city by the knights of the First Crusade in 1097; thus, the tower became 
known as the Gonatas or “kneeling” tower.? Theodore I may have had that ignominious defeat 
in mind as he rebuilt the tower, fully intending his to stand and endure where its predecessor had 
failed—to cause an enemy attack to break without the tower itself breaking. The levels of meaning 
are interwoven and complex, highlighting Babylon and Nicæa as cities of exile for God's chosen 
people, who in this case, would be its inhabitants: we remember that the inscription is on the interior 
of the tower wall. 


Babylon was the fortified city where the Jews had been taken by King Nebuchadnezzar II (r. 
604-562 BC) following his destruction of the Temple of Solomon in Jerusalem. Surrounded by 
thick, high walls, that city became a place of exile for the Jews. Nebuchadnezzar II is also credited 
with having finished (due to the efforts of his newly acquired Jewish slaves) the great ziggurat in 
Babylon, also known as the Tower of Babel, or more accurately, the Great Ziggurat of Etemenanki. 
Thus, Nebuchadnezzar П is both the ruler of Babylon and the builder of the Tower of Babel, and not 
a figure a Byzantine Emperor would want to be associated with. 


By making reference to the Jewish exile from Jerusalem (i.e. Sion), was Theodore I positioning 
himself as the Babylonian King? From this perspective it might seem that Theodore I was indeed 
fashioning himself as Nebuchadnezzar II, but this is not the case. Niketas Choniates was the first to 
articulate the view of Theodore I not as Nebuchadnezzar, but as a second Zorobabel, the exiliarch 





18 Genesis 10:10 -11:9. Greek Septuagint in English translation. 


19 M. Angold, “Byzantium in Exile” in The New Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. 5, ed. D. Abulafia (Cambridge, 
1999), 543-568. 


20 Foss and Winfield, Byzantine Fortifications, 48, 95-96. 
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who led the Jews back to Jerusalem from Babylon and then built the Second Temple.” The notion 
that Niczea was considered a Byzantine Babylon and that Constantinople was the lost Sion, at least at 
this early phase, indicates that the Constantinopolitans, and specifically Theodore I, understood their 
present position as one of exile and displacement. This cord of tension of both being in exile and yet 
being in the capital is seen here for the first time— written on Theodore I's newly renovated tower. 


The inverse of this perspective would be the association of Constantinople with Sion, a topic 
that appears in an exilic letter by Michael Choniates, Niketas' brother, and bishop of Athens: 


When the New Sion (Constantinople), abandoned like the Old (Jerusalem), had been 
captured and pillaged, those of its population who escaped by being overlooked or by 
emptying their pockets, moved to Niczea in Bithynia and there changed their abode, 
rejoicing yesterday with their rejoicing fellow-citizens, today lamenting with them as 
they lament, and just as they were leaders of the City in prosperity, so in unhappy absence 
from home they are comforters of their fellow-citizens.” 


The metaphor suggested by Theodore lin the inscription at Nicæan is completed here in Michael 
Choniates letter, where he discusses how the new Sion (Constantinople) had been abandoned like 
the old Sion (Jerusalem). Theodore I claims Niczea then not as a tertiary Sion, but as a tower of 
Babel in the Babylonian citadel that receives and protects Byzantium’s exiles. Michael Choniates, 
himself exiled from his episcopal see at Athens, asserts that Nicæa is а place of lamentation, and 
established the perspective that the city was a citadel of exiles reminiscing about their lost homes in 
Constantinople. It is this perspective that initiates Niczea’s transformation into a Byzantine capital. 


John III possessed a unique talent for evoking different moments in the Byzantine past 
through his patronage. An excerpt from a lengthy inscription from the walls around the acropolis 
at Smyrna (modern Izmir) mentions “John, the ruler of Younger Rome?” Coinciding with the year 
of his coronation, this inscription records the restoration of the citadel atop Smyrna, overlooking 
the enormous harbor, and is likened to reversing time: here an old woman grows younger, stronger 
and more fresh. John III’s desire to renew the walls was prompted by witnessing their decrepit state. 
Notable for our purposes is John ПГ epithet, “the ruler of the Younger Rome (Ρώμης κοίρανος 
ὁπλοτέρης)” which refers to to Constantinople, not literally, but figuratively. Thus, enough had 
been replaced in exile by John IIT's reign that he ruled over “Constantinople” in an abstract sense. It 
is possible that the lack of specificity was intentional, referring instead to the empire in exile, which 
carried the imperial tradition. 





21 See Niketas Choniate, orationes et epistela (Berlin, 1972), 236. 

22 Ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἡ νέα Σιὼν κατὰ τὴν παλαιὰν ἐγκαταλειφθεῖσα ἑάλω καὶ ἐκπεπόρθηται καὶ τοῦ £v αὐτῇ πληρώματος ὅσον λαθὸν 
ἤ ψιλωθὲν ἐξεπεπτώκει εἰς τὴν ἐν Βιθυνίᾳ Νίκαιαν μετῳκίσατο, κἀνταῦθα καὶ οὗτοι μεταναστεύουσιν οἱ χθὲς μετὰ χαιρόντων τῶν 
ἑαυτων πολιτῶν χαίροντες, σήμερον μετ᾿᾽αὐτων κλαιόντων κλαίοντες οἱ αὐτοί, καὶ ὡς ἐν εὐδαιμονίᾳ κοσμήτορες ἦσαν τῆς πόλεως, 
οὕτως ἐν δυστυχεῖ ποικίᾳ παρακλήτορες. Michaelis Acominati Opera, 2 vols., ed. S. Р. Lampros (Gröningen, 1968), Vol. 1, 354, 526, l. 
8-18. I thank Michael McGann for his assistance with this translation. 


23 John Ш was particularly active in this region: besides restoring the walls at Smyrna, he built walls around the upper acrop- 
olis at Nymphaion, and at many other sites, including Magnesia in whose environs he built the double-monastery of Sosandra. For 
further bibliography see Inschriften Greichischer Städte aus Kleinasien, ed. G. Petzl (Bonn, 1987), 323-325, esp. for last two lines of 
text; for edition of text used here, see Epigram 281, lines 1-19 (missing lines 20-21), in Anthologie Greece Appendix Epigrammata 
demonstrativa, Epigrammatum anthologia Palatina cum Planudeis et appendice nova, Vol. 3, ed. E. Cougny (Paris, 1890). Translation 
mine. 
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John III obliquely refers to the lost capital of Constantinople in a letter written to Pope 
Gregorius in 1237, translated by Anthony Kaldellis, in which the emperor responds (with a tone of 
mocking incredulity) to the popes request to validate the rule of the crusaders over Constantinople: 


How is it that you approve unjust and grasping attitude and hands, and regards as a matter 
of law, that theiving and murderous takeover by which the Latins installed themselves 
in the city of Constantine?...Even though we have been forced to change our location, 
regarding our rights to that authority we remain unmoved and unchanging, by the grace 
of God. For he who is emperor rules over a nation (ethnos) and a people (laos) and а 
multitude, not over rocks and wooden beams, which make the walls and towers.” 


Here, we observe that John Ш believed that the empire over which he ruled, comprised of 
an “ethnos and laos, was continuous with that which had ruled from Constantinople. This implies 
that Constantinople, comprised of “rocks and wooden beams, which make the walls and towers” 
cannot itself grant authority to rule the empire. The emperor’s statement might initially appears to 
diminish the importance of the physical city of Constantinople; if it does this, it also shows that 
the Byzantine empire was seen to have been replaced in Nicæa, and that the Bithynian city became 
Constantinople’s whole and complete substitute. That Constantinople was the referent for Niczea in 
the process of replacement is not surprising, but it is an interesting distinction for John III to draw 
that residence in Constantinople could not emperors make. 


The walls of Constantinople were the last sight seen by the refugees as they exited their imperial 
capital, and it is those walls that would have been remembered upon first seeing the city walls 
of Nicaea. A few generations later, following the reconquest of Constantinople in 1261, Theodore 
Metochites (1270-1332) gave his “Nicene Oration” before the Emperor Andronikos II Palaiologos 
(г. 1282-1328) in Nicæa, and praising the city in which he lived as a child,” comments on the 
unassailable quality of the walls, their beauty, and their functionality, while noting that they would 
offer as great a degree of aesthetic pleasure and comfort to those living within them as they would 
provide a barrier and threat to enemies outside. He, like Theodore II, notes the second ring of walls, 
showing that this Laskarid addition had become fully assimilated into the city’s urban identity. 


Nicæas walls would have appealed to the refugees’ longing to see Constantinople again. They 
would have entered their new home through a gate labeled with the name of the home they had left. 
By 1208, when Theodore I was crowned and the new Orthodox Patriarch appointed, the irony of 
being in the capital and yet in exile stimulated a constant negotiation between the exiled inhabitants 
and their new urban setting. The symbolic conflation of Theodore I’s tower 106 with the mythic 
Tower of Babel indicates an acknowledgement and acceptance of the present state of exile. John 
IIIs second curtain wall, their towers, and the surrounding moat became a key feature in encomia 
on the city’s appearance in later years, and boosted its resemblance to Constantinople. Each act of 
patronage nuances the cityscape of Nicæa, affirming its substitution for Constantinople. 





24 Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium, 237. 
25 Foss, Nicea, 128. 
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Continuity and Change in the Poetry of Theodore II Laskaris 


This contribution focuses on the poetic works of the Emperor Theodore П Laskaris (1254-58), 
in part neglected, in part unknown to modern scholarship. They can be divided into liturgical poems 
and more personal religious “hymns”. Three genuine kanons, accessible in old editions, belong in 
the first category. Further short hymns in the form of stichera, theotokia, and prosomoia of the 
ainoi, ascribed in some manuscripts to him, need a critical edition to certify their authenticity; thus 
they will not be considered here. A series of hitherto unpublished poems of praise and supplication, 
explicitly acknowledged as having been composed after his accession to the throne, belong in the 
second category. My aim here is to show how in his few poetic works - while following literary 
tradition and specific models in the composition of his poems -- Laskaris managed to put his 
personal stamp on the liturgical and religious poetry of his time and to earn a prominent position 
among contemporary poets. 


I. Liturgical poems 


1.1. On the strength of his supplicatory kanon to the Mother of God alone, known as the 
Megas (Great) Parakletikos Kanon — the only one of his hymns still sung to this day in Orthodox 
churches --, Laskaris can be counted among the seven Byzantine emperors traditionally attested 
as hymnographers. The kanon (inc. Τῶν λυπηρῶν ἐπαγωγαί), written in the fourth plagal mode, 
can thus be found in the liturgical books of the Horologion and the Parakletike (or Oktoechos), 
from where it has also been reprinted in Patrologia Graeca 140. Laskaris composed it following 
the model of an earlier supplicatory kanon to the Mother of God, also still sung to this day in the 
first half of August (before the Feast of the Assumption). This earlier hymn, known as the Mikros 
(Small) Parakletikos Kanon, is ascribed to a monk named Theosteriktos or Theophanes (perhaps 
ninth century) according to the Horologion. Several parallelisms in terms of content and language, 
rhythm and music attest to their relationship. Despite, or indeed because of these similarities, 
where Laskaris makes different choices his intentional contribution to the development of thematic 
hymnography is displayed all the more clearly. To mention but a few observations, which revise the 
opinions hitherto expressed by scholars about the Megas Parakletikos: 


First of all, there is a significant difference in the representation of the Theotokos in the address 
of the supplication for health of body and soul. The poet of the Mikros Parakletikos pleads with 
the Mother of God as the most influential intercessor, whose power stems from her relation to 
Christ after the Incarnation. The poet recurrently mentions or implies this relationship throughout 
the hymn, thus making Christ himself present; Christ is even directly addressed once (ode VII 
1). By contrast, the Megas Parakletikos is addressed only to the Theotokos throughout and quite 
independently of her Son; in the praise and thanksgiving, she appears as someone who exerts power 
in her own right. It is only in the very last strophe that Laskaris explicitly states that the Theotokos 
is almighty because she draws her power from her status as the Mother of God, thus implying her 
role as mediatrix. 
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Another substantial difference between the two kanons lies in the construction and character of 
the supplication. The Mikros Parakletikos addresses the supplication to the Theotokos initially in the 
first-person singular, and from the fourteenth strophe onwards alternately using the first- and third- 
persons plural. By contrast, the Megas Parakletikos is conceived as a monologue. Composed in the first- 
person singular, it discloses the tendency of our poet to structure the thematic elements of a prayer (i.e. 
confession with lament, supplication, thanksgiving with praise and adoration) and to conclude with 
an epilogue. Thus by using the rhetorical devices of the monologue, the Megas Parakletikos sounds 
more personal and intimate. However, the human distress and suffering -- typical of supplications -- 
are too generalizing to be understood as autobiographical testimony on the part of Laskaris. But as 
common circumstances of human life, they could also apply to the emperor’s own situation. Clear 
autobiographical elements are found only in his more personal religious poems. 


Lastly, it is worth noting that, though both kanons consist of 32 strophes (troparia) each, 
those in the Megas Parakletikos are significantly longer; a fact which may explain its traditional 
characterization. 


1.2. Laskaris wrote two kanons with salutations to the Virgin Mary, in the style of the 
Akathistos hymn, available only in outdated editions: one (inc. Χαίροις ἱλαστήριον) was edited by 
Sophronios Eustratiades in 1931 and another (inc. Xapav 7 κυήσασα) by Nikodemos Hagiorites 
in 1883. Intended to be sung in the first and the fourth mode respectively, they are preserved in 
old Theotokaria, but they are no longer in liturgical use. It is noteworthy that a significant part 
of Χαίροις ἱλαστήριον constitutes a rewriting of the salutations included in Laskariss Oration 
on the feast of Akathistos, adapted to fit the metrical patterns of the hymn. It is also significant 
that Laskaris has attempted to rival the number of salutations in the Akathistos Hymn (144); both 
kanons have 145 salutations on average. This fact cannot be coincidental, considering Laskaris’s 
fondness for mathematics and number symbolism, as demonstrated, for example, in his work On 
the natural society (Περί Φυσικής Κοινωνίας). In this regard, the round figure (10) of salutations to 
the Theotokos in his above mentioned Parakletikos kanon is also indicative. 


A comparative study of the two kanons is illuminating as regards Laskaris compositional 
technique, as he seems to follow a certain plan for their thematic construction. And the two works 
differ from each other regarding the combination of the elements of praise and supplication. While 
the kanon Χαράν ἡ κυήσασα has only salutations with praise throughout, Χαίροις ἱλαστήριον has 
salutations with praise in the first four strophes and only an address of supplication in the last 
strophe of each ode instead of salutations. 


I.3. A closer study of the metrical construction discloses certain tendencies Laskaris has 
concerning metrical and musical models (heirmoi). In all three kanons, Laskaris omits the second 
ode; thus each of the remaining eight odes consists in turn of four strophes (or five in Χαίροις 
ἱλαστήριον) and of a heirmos. He does not compose the heirmoi himself, but he borrows them 
from earlier kanons, with a distinct preference for John of Damascus. Moreover, he does not use 
all the heirmoi from the same kanon, but prefers a combination, selecting them from a variety of 
John’s kanons. In each of the three kanons there is only one heirmos derived from Andrew of Crete, 
Kosmas Melodos or the patriarch Germanos I. Moreover a metrical analysis shows that Laskaris 
does not slavishly copy the heirmoi. Instead he makes small modifications, invariably in respect of 
accent regulation rather than isosyllaby. However, once he has decided on the modified pattern, he 
strives to keep it consistently throughout. 
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I.4. Regarding the formal traits of the kanons, Laskaris avoids acrostics and makes limited use of 
the ephymnion (refrain). The available editions, though not critical, reveal a tendency to use it in the 
fourth ode. In the Parakletikos kanon there is an ephymnion only in the first two strophes of the fourth 
ode. In the kanon Χαίροις ἱλαστήριον, the ephymnion also appears in two strophes of the fourth ode. 
On the other hand, the kanon Χαράν ἡ κυήσασα has ephymnia in all strophes of the fourth and ninth 
odes and in part of the second and fifth odes (in the second and fourth strophes only). 


II. Religious “hymns” 


A series of seventeen poems of praise with supplication to the Holy Trinity, Holy Cross, Mother 
of God, angels and various holy figures form part of Theodore Laskaris’ poetic oeuvre. They are all 
transmitted under the common title προσφωνητήριοι ὕμνοι (hymns of address). Since they are 
not composed in a metrical pattern (heirmos) and mode (échos) and for lack of explicit evidence 
of a liturgical purpose, they are classified here under religious poetry. The poet’ references to his 
imperial office and the empire further support this classification. 


In the course of preparing a first critical edition (ongoing), valuable insights were gained into 
the source of the inspiration and the objective of their composition: 


Laskaris drew his inspiration from the poetry of Theodore Prodromos. There is no explicit 
evidence for the connection, but the characterization of the poems as prosphoneterioi in the 
superscription already hints at it. This attributive is a rare variant of the common rhetorical term 
prosphonetikoi, which according to ГВС appears only in the title of some poems addressed to holy 
figures by Theodore Prodromos (προσφωνητήριοι στίχοι). 


Furthermore, the designation of the poems as ὕμνοι, where Laskaris is using the term in 
a rhetorical sense, points to their encomiastic character rather than any liturgical purpose. This 
observation is supported by their content, and corroborated by the poet himself in one poem 
addressed to the John the Baptist: 


ὄντως ἡ μαρτυρία ἀρκεῖ σοι ἡ τοῦ κυρίου σου: ὕμνου παντὸς ἐγκωμίου ῥητορικοῦ, 
φιλοσόφου στροφῆς τε καὶ ἀποδείξεως πάντων πέλων ἄρα ὑπέρτερος. 


[Translation: the testimony of your Lord is sufficient indeed; for you are greater than 
every hymn of rhetorical praise, and philosopher’s proof or turns of thought] 


The arrangement of the poetic addresses is not arbitrary either. On the contrary, it reflects the 
idea of a celestial hierarchy. The influence of Pseudo-Dionysios the Areopagite on several of Theodores 
works has already been noted. Moreover, the arrangement reflects the order of invocations in the offices. 


Almost all the encomiastic addresses - with the exception of two - end with a prayer for the salvation 
of the soul and (sometimes) the health of body; four of them end with exactly the same expression about 
the Day of Judgment and the rest use nearly the same wording. These similarities together with the 
common superscription and their arrangement indicate that these 17 pieces constitute an entity. 


Last but not least, it is worth noting the literary qualities of the poems such as well-chosen 
diction, nice rhythm, figurative language and a variety of rhetorical devices. However, the most 
fascinating aspect is the concept behind his compositions, which illuminates the subtlety of his 
poetic art and his commitment to theological teaching. The praise of his natural talent in composing 
hymns from the historian George Pachymeres (a somewhat younger contemporary) is fully justified. 
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« Ne pas déplacer les bornes antiques » (Pr 22,28) 
Continuité et renouveau dans les débats théologiques sous l'Empire de Nicée 


Les historiens médiévistes ont tendance à opposer dordinaire l'essor de la théologie en 
Occident au хи! siècle et, par contraste, la stabilité qui prévaut en la matière dans un monde 
byzantin marqué par le règne de la tradition. En réalité les choses semblent avoir été plus complexes. 
Cette contribution a pour but, précisément, d'analyser dans quelle mesure la IV° Croisade a eu pour 
effet, entre autres conséquences, d'amener des changements notables dans les débats théologiques 
qui avaient lieu dans l'espace byzantin sous l'empire de Nicée, et cela tant sur la thématique que sur 
la méthode utilisée. 


La lutte séculaire de l'Église contre les sectes, notamment les Bogomiles, se poursuit dans 
l'empire de Nicée, surtout avec le travail énergique du patriarche œcuménique Germain II (1223- 
1240) qui se déplace inlassablement, prêchant le retour à la pauvreté évangélique et répondant avec 
succès dans ses homélies aux critiques contre l'Église formulées par les Bogomiles. 


Le débat récurrent à Byzance sur l'intérêt de l'ancienne philosophie grecque et en particulier 
du platonisme pour la réflexion chrétienne se poursuit après la condamnation de Jean Italos au xr* 
siècle et les écrits de Nicolas de Méthone contre le néo-platonisme au хп“ siècle. Le moine savant 
Nicéphore Blemmydès représente une position médiane, assumant la figure d'un grand humaniste 
épris autant de théologie que de sciences logico-formelles et physiques. Dans son court traité De 
theologia adressé à son ancien éléve lempereur Théodore II Laskaris (1254-1258), il souligne qu'il 
ne faut « pas déplacer les bornes antiques » (Pr 22,28), autrement dit ne pas senquérir de questions 
théologiques insensées, que la Tradition des Péres na pas explorées. Théodore II Laskaris, dans le 
3° traité de son recueil Sur la théologie, avait traité de théologie trinitaire de manière trés innovante 
pour son temps, sappuyant sur de subtils développements unissant philosophie néo-platonicienne, 
géométrie et mathématiques. Et Blemmydès en fut sans doute effrayé. 


Il est certain que les enjeux liés à la recomposition du paysage politique de la région ont amené 
à susciter de nouveaux débats ou à en approfondir d'anciens de façon tout à fait nouvelle. Entre 
l'empire de Nicée et l'empire éphémère de Thessalonique sengagea une confrontation de légitimités 
qui donna lieu à un débat serré entre le patriarche Germain II et le savant archevêque de Bulgarie 
Démètrios Chomatènos sur le sens de l'utilisation du myron pour l'onction des empereurs. 


C'est sans doute à l'occasion de l'occupation latine de Constantinople et d'une partie des provinces 
de l'Empire que samorcent des débats plus riches que par le passé : il ne sagit plus simplement de 
discréditer les pratiques latines, mais d'analyser leurs doctrines qui sont bien davantage étudiées qu'aux 
хг et хп“ siècle. On trouve là l'amorce d'un renouveau de la réflexion théologique byzantine : celle-ci 
commence à sortir d'une théologie de répétition. Mis à part les questions du purgatoire et des azymes, 
deux thèmes récurrents sont abordés à frais nouveaux : lecclesiologie et la théologie trinitaire. 
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En ecclésiologie, les prétentions de la papauté (en premier lieu Innocent III, après la prise 
de Constantinople par les Croisés en 1204) détendre sa juridiction sur tous les patriarcats de 
l'Orient chrétien amènent les théologiens grecs à réfléchir sur le sens de la primauté romaine dans 
la communion des Églises. En ce sens, les lettres des patriarches œcuméniques Jean X Kamatéros 
et Germain II adressées respectivement aux papes Innocent III et Grégoire IX soulignent que la 
papauté пе peut se comprendre que dans le système de la pentarchie, c'est-à-dire de la communion 
de cinq Eglises patriarcales qui nont pas entre elles des relations de maternité-filiation, mais des 
liens étroits de sororalité. Pour la première fois ont lieu des rencontres officielles approfondies entre 
des délégations latines et grecques еп 1234 à Nicée puis en 1250 а Nymphée. Les échanges qui ont 
eu lieu, sans donner de grands résultats, ont sans doute constitué un défi pour les théologiens grecs 
peu versés dans un usage intensif des syllogismes. Pourtant on constate chez Blemmydès une rare 
maitrise des différents types de syllogismes, surtout utilisés pour réfuter la position des Latins sur 
les points de désaccord. 


En théologie trinitaire, le débat sur le Filioque, qui se limitait jusque la, du còté grec, a un refus 
catégorique fondé sur la reprise des arguments du patriarche Photius, est renouvelé par lexegese 
patristique proposée par le moine théologien Nicéphore Blemmydes. П ne se borne pas a refuser 
le Filioque latin mais met aussi en évidence le fait que, pour de nombreux Pères, l'Esprit Saint est 
dit procéder à partir du Père par le Fils (Per Filium). La procession de l'Esprit per Filium nest pas 
seulement inscrite dans l'économie du salut, mais elle signifie pour Blemmydès une « manifestation 
éternelle » de l'Esprit comme énergie trinitaire. Cette réflexion créatrice sera poursuivie et complétée 
un peu après le concile de Lyon (1274) par le patriarche anti-unioniste Grégoire II de Chypre dans 
ses écrits pneumatologiques et notamment dans le Tomos du II° Concile des Blachernes (1285), 
puis, un siècle plus tard, dans l'élaboration de la doctrine palamite lors de la crise hésychaste. Nous 
voyons dans ces développements ultérieurs un signe indiscutable de la fécondité de la théologie 
nicéenne. Sur un fond général de continuité et de conservatisme clos, une vague irrésistible de 
rénovation et de reformulation a commencé a affecter la théologie byzantine. 
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Barbarian or Hellenic? Ordeal by Fire Viewed from Nicaea* 


Much ink has been spilled on the question of the origin of the judicial ordeal by red-hot iron 
in Byzantium, also known as ordeal by fire. Some scholars have preferred to see the practice as the 
survival of an ancient Hellenic custom famously referred to in Sophocles’ Antigone. This alluring 
hypothesis, which faces the persistent silence of the documentary and narrative evidence until the 
first half of the thirteenth century, gains some support from a Byzantine scholion to the Sophoclean 
play found already in codex dated to the tenth century. The scholion states that “the Romans do 
this until today, erring in Hellenic manner in many other ways too? Most scholars have espoused 
the view of an importation from the Latin West around the time of the Fourth Crusade, in a period 
when ordeals by fire and water were on their way out in medieval Europe. The theory feeds on 
similarities with the practice in the West. Furthermore, Byzantine contemporaries qualified the 
trials by ordeal in Nicaea and Epiros (the two main successor states after 1204) as “foreign” and 
“barbarian.” The negative view is featured prominently in judicial decisions by the archbishop 
of Ohrid Demetrios Chomatenos (in office 1216-1236) and the metropolitan of Naupaktos John 
Apokaukos (in office 1199/1200-1232) as well as in the description of the trial held in Philippi in 
1253 of Michael Palaiologos, the future emperor, in George Acropolites’ History. 


My purpose here is to approach the question from a new angle by drawing attention to a 
hitherto unnoticed thirteenth-century attempt at the legitimation of the ordeals 





* A fully developed and documented version on this paper is to appear in A. Simpson and P. Papadopoulou (eds.), The Empire 
of Nicaea Revisited (Brepols, under preparation). 


as a practice based on religious and philosophical tradition. The author of this attempt was Theodore 
II Laskaris, a highly accomplished philosopher and man of letters, who was born in Nicaea in 1221 or 
1222, served as co-emperor since at least 1241, and was the sole ruler of the Byzantine state in Anatolian 
exile between 1254 and 1258. Theodores reasoning about the ordeals takes us beyond arguments 
made in the law courts and into the world of belief and the occult. He never tackled the question 
of the illegality of the ordeals. The law, in any case, was not on his side. The legal expert Demetrios 
Chomatenos availed himself of the silence of ecclesiastical and civil laws to argue that the ordeals 
lacked validity as evidence presented at court. Theodore’s acceptance of trial by ordeal rested, rather, 
on a belief in the miraculous properties of fire and involved esoteric knowledge grounded in his native 
tradition. He was certainly well positioned to comment on the ordeals, not only because they took 
place in his times and with his explicit approval. His wide-ranging philosophical and literary interests 
gave him the ability to search for the foundations of the practice and arrive at new formulations. His 
mentions of the ordeals can be lost on us easily, for he did not employ the vocabulary of contemporary 
documents and narrative sources. He spoke of a “discerning fire” (пор διακρίσεως) and a “divine fire” 
(θεῖον πῦρ) rather than using familiar terms, such as “red-hot iron" (μύδρος, σίδηρος πυρακτωθείς or 
πεπυρακτωμένος) or “holy fire” (ἅγιον πῦρ). The clearest reference to ordeals is found in a letter to his 
ex-teacher and current spiritual father Nikephoros Blemmydes. 
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The letter forms part of a cluster of three epistles to Blemmydes written before 1254 (probably 
in the course of 1253), in which the author complains of being slandered and declares his innocence. 
The governor of Thessaloniki Theodore Komnenos Philes, appointed to this position after 1248, 
claimed that the co-emperor had an amorous liaison (eros). Theodore read the defamatory verses 
with the allegations and reacted in a characteristically impulsive way, accusing Philes of murder 
and vowing to punish him. The paneugenestatos (“most noble”) Theodore Komnenos Philes was 
a well-connected figure within the Anatolian Byzantine aristocracy. He was a well-off landowner 
and the son-in-law of Irene Komnene Vranaina, a benefactor of the Lemviotissa monastery. The 
allegations against the co-emperor reached Blemmydes, a stern moralist and the abbot of monastery 
near Ephesos, who reprimanded Theodore. “Forgive us, examine, and forgive us,” Theodore begged 
Blemmydes in one of the letters. In another one he vowed that he was ready to go through an ordeal 
by fire in order to prove his innocence: 


If you wish the discerning fire (πῦρ διακρίσεως) to carry out the examination, as if it were 
some sort of cleansing, I do accept. For it demonstrates the truth of a wrongdoing and 
the lack of wrongdoing. We will take no account of the pain with the examination. For 
our good tutor and spiritual father knows exactly how to examine, and most of all how 
to examine his truthful son. 


The similarities between this description and the ordeal cases that reached the courts in the 
state of Epiros are remarkable: the charge is that of sexual misconduct; the defendant consents to go 
through this procedure in order to clear his name. The ecclesiastical context manifest in the ritual 
act of ordeal (e.g., prayers and a church setting) corresponds with the status of Blemmydes as an 
abbot and Theodore’s spiritual father. Theodore declaration should probably be seen as posturing 
rather than a real commitment, for it is difficult to imagine the co-emperor holding blazing coals 
in his hands in a public trial or a private ceremony. By virtue of his position, he had an upper hand 
and succeeded in convincing Blemmydes in the falseness of the allegations. 


The name Юг the ordeal that Theodore used in the letter to Blemmydes is “discerning fire” (пор 
διακρίσεως). The word διάκρισις is allusive, meaning “discernment,” but also “superior judgement,’ 
“discrimination” and “differentiation,” as in the separation of the virtuous from the sinful souls at 
the end of times. The fire of Last Judgement is to “test every persons work” (Paul, Corinthians 1, 
3:13). Theodore calls it the “divine fire” (θεῖον пор) and the “judging, discerning and burning fire” 
(κριτικὸν καὶ διακριτικὸν καὶ καυστικὸν πῦρ). In a literary piece on friendship and envy, a work 
to which we shall return, he wrote that the person who amassed wickedness in his life would earn 
a deserved punishment in the fire of the Last Judgement. Its flames, he wrote elsewhere, would 
consume tyrants and people who did not accept the word of God and the gospels. In addition to the 
fire of Gehenna, Theodore was well aware of other scriptural bases of the ordeals, such as the miracle 
of the three children in the fiery furnace related by the Book of Daniel, which was celebrated in an 
annual church feast in Byzantium on December 17 (the Sunday before Christmas). He commented 
on how the fire preserved the children, but consumed the godless, and wondered at how the furnace 
was sometimes destructive and sometimes not. 


More than scriptural rhetoric was needed, however, for the emergence of a ritual of proleptic 
enactment of God's final judgement, in which an individual agreed to come into contact with fire in 
the hope that he would remain unharmed. Remarkably, a religious culture accepting the supernatural 
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properties of fire can be traced in Byzantium in different milieus—monastic and secular, popular 
and elite. Spyros Troianos has pointed to examples of the extrajudicial use of fire for an inquest into 
God's judgement, mostly within monastic circles during the early centuries of Byzantine history. 
For example, the Spiritual Meadow of John Moschos relates that the patriarch of Antioch Euthymios 
and а stylite monk who was a monophysite agreed to enter a fiery furnace in order to discover God's 
judgement on their doctrinal disagreement. Saying a prayer, the patriarch threw his episcopal robe 
into the burning coals. When the stylite saw that the robe miraculously remained intact, he readily 
abandoned his heretical beliefs. 


The twelfth-century historian Anna Komnene bears witness to the belief that fire could 
miraculously preserve a righteous person in the elaborate and dramatic description of the execution 
of the unrepentant Bogomil Basil, whom her father Alexios I condemned to death by being burnt 
alive at the Hippodrome. The heretic is said to have thought that he would emerge unscathed by 
the fire. The historian contrasts his arrogance with the rapidity of his undoing. When Basil was still 
away from the pyre, he averred that the angels would save him and spoke with the words of David: 
“It will not come near you. Only with your eyes will you perceive” (Psalm 90.7-8). But once he 
caught sight of the fire, he stood frozen and unmoved. The crowds at the Hippodrome, including 
the Bogomils, were speaking of an impending miracle. The executioners themselves feared lest “the 
daemons around Basil” work some miracle, but gained confidence after throwing his robe into the 
fire and seeing that it burned down. Anna digresses to explain the commonly held belief, which he 
presents matter-of-factly as her own. She remarks that “the elements are stirred against the wicked, 
but spare, to speak the truth, those who are dear to God, just as once they paused and yielded to 
those young men in Babylon, and a fire surrounded them like a gold-like chamber? The historian 
clothes the belief in philosophical language, which is the approach Theodore would adopt. 


Byzantine popular culture also accepted the beliefin fires supernatural quality. The fire-walking 
ritual of the anastenaria (nestinarstvo) performed annually on 21 May, which survived until the 
early twentieth century in eastern Thrace, is usually thought to have derived from pre-Christian cult 
practices. A reference to this custom has been detected in a thirteenth-century historical text, the 
Synopsis Chronike attributed to Theodore Skoutariotes. Another annual ritual called kledon which 
took place on 23 June involved divination and fire-jumping. The twelfth-century patriarch Michael 
of Anchialos considered the practice scandalous enough to ban it by decree, a one-time measure 
whose effectiveness cannot be known. 


Theodore did not elaborate on the scriptural basis of the ordeals and was even less prepared 
to comment on beliefs of dubious orthodoxy about fire in popular culture and ritual. He preferred, 
rather, to situate the practice within the sphere of secular, or outer, learning and ancient knowledge. 
He did so on two occasions, the first of which was his work on friendship and envy composed before 
his accession to the throne in November 1254. A saying about the rose and the dung beetle that he 
seems to have borrowed from the Pseudo-Aristotelian Mirabiles auscultationes provided him with 
an allegory of friendship and envy. The fragrant rose, Theodore wrote, prayed to God to expel the 
malodorous insect which had for long fastened itself onto her. God asked to sun to shine on the rose 
and apply its fiery heat as a test. Theodore adds revealingly: “For somebody also knows on the basis 
of outer learning how to investigate, in some cases, the distinction through fire” At the end the rose 
of friendship blossomed and the dung beetle of envy perished. 
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In his philosophical treatise Representation of the World, or Life Theodore assigned an ancient 
pedigree to the ordeal by fire. The Representation of the World, or Life is a work addressed to his high 
minister and childhood friend George Mouzalon as part of a four-volume compendium. It probably 
dates to the period after Theodores accession to the throne in November 1254. The author presents his 
vision of a world full of inconstancy, lays out his views of the imperfection ofhumankind, makes political 
comments, and voices his amazements at God who holds together a wondrously diverse universe. At 
the beginning of the treatise, Theodore remarks that he was about to undertake an examination which 
Plato had once named “divine fire” (θεῖον πῦρ), because it tested concealed things. The phrase “divine 
fire” which refers elsewhere to the fire of the Last Judgement signifies here the testing ordeals by red- 
hot iron known as “holy fire” (буюу πῦρ) among thirteenth-century contemporaries. Both ordeal by 
fire and his own philosophical work served to unveil the divine truth. 


Why was it necessary for Theodore to refer to Plato when speaking of the ordeals? The most 
plausible explanation is that he sought to impart legitimacy to the practice by associating with a great 
philosophical authority. But there was an added reason. For Theodore philosophy included not only 
the theoretical and practical disciplines listed in the divisiones philosophiae since the times of the 
late antique schools. It encompassed also what he called the “secrets of philosophy” (τὰ ἄρρητα τῆς 
φιλοσοφίας), namely, occult sciences. Theodore claimed to have studied the secrets of philosophy 
thoroughly, approved of some divinatory practices and had a particular admiration for astrology, while 
at the same time he dismissed magic and spells. In a discourse against the Latins Theodore took price 
in the heritage of Hellenic philosophy, which included (beyond Plato, Aristotle and others) also the 
oracles, auguries, and palmistry of Calchas, John Laurentius Lyduss On Celestial Signs, Pythagoras’s 
magic and “special art of occult philosophy,’ and the works by Apollonios of Tyana (a magician, 
astrologer, and prophet) and by the fifth-century physiognomist Adamantios. In viewing the occult as 
an integral part for philosophy, Theodore was follower of the great Michael Psellos. 


The fascination with ordeals by an emperor and philosopher—a man with an empirical 
mindset highly interested in the principles nature— may appear puzzling at first. Theodore was not 
a rationalist, but nor were his contemporaries. He seems, in fact, to have had practical considerations 
in mind. The ordeal by fire affirmed the mystery of God's will, in which Theodore sought the basis 
of his rule. Ideas of sacral rulership served his agenda of the centralization of royal authority in 
the face of political adversaries and an entrenched aristocracy. Theodore never reveals whether he 
was aware of contemporary criticisms of the ordeals as a non-Roman and unlawful practice, but it 
is very probable that he knew about the contrary opinion, which was (or at least came to be) the 
opinion championed by his rival Michael Palaiologos. His search for justification of the ordeals can 
therefore be interpreted as a riposte against a chorus of critical voices. 


The thirteenth-century debate, of which a distant echo is heard in Theodore’s writings, does 
not help to resolve the modern dilemma regarding the western vis-a-vis native origin of ordeal 
by fire in Byzantium. What is clear is that Byzantines themselves faced this dilemma well before 
modern scholars posed it. The thirteenth-century opponents of ordeals considered them foreign 
and barbarian, thus delegitimizing them. They seem to have been aware of the western custom. 
By contrast, a prominent proponent and a Nicaean emperor saw them as embedded in tradition. 
The sources have, in fact, set a trap for us into which it is all too easy to fall. For the reasons for the 
appearance of the ordeals by fire in Byzantium do not lend themselves to a simple dichotomy. In order 
to attain a fuller understanding of the ordeals, we need to move beyond the question of origins and 
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indeed beyond the sphere of belief. We need to consider their function in conflict resolution and the 
need they fulfilled for settling disputes both within and outside the court system. It is important to 
bear in mind in the process that there was a fertile ground for the ordeals in Byzantium well before 
1204 thanks to ideas and practices, some based on the scriptures, others bordering on heterodoxy. 
It is this receptive climate which enabled their apologist, Theodore Laskaris, to claim that they were 
part of his own culture. 
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Introduction 





The issues of “Sinaitic” iconography touch upon the broader issue of the iconography of the 
“Holy Lands”. Their importance in the genesis of iconography has been stressed by A. Grabar and 
К. Weitzmann. The latter in fact posed the question of the influence of the holy lands on this “local” 
iconography, and explored the issue of the addition of topographic details to related representations. 


Mount Sinai, which was certainly part of the “Holy Lands” from the 4" century, was the place 
where the Law was handed down as well as the place where God spoke to the Prophet Moses through 
the Burning Bush. An Old Testament holy place, it was also transformed into a pilgrimage site 
of the Virgin Mary. The monastery’s celebration identity gradually became enriched by honoring 
Saint Catherine. At the same time, there emerged other important saints from within the Sinaitic 
brotherhood, foremost among them Saint John Climacus. 


Some significant parameters of Sinaitic iconography come into the broader discussion which 
follows, and individual aspects of this theologically, historically, and culturally multi-dimensional 
subject are illuminated, with abundant iconological and iconographic implications. 


The presentations of Maria Panayotidi and Marina Myriantheos offer particular illumination 
of the personality of John of the Ladder, whose presence on Mount Sinai was decisive not only as an 
intellectual and spiritual leader, a learned user of the iconological vocabulary, but also as a manager 
of the practical arrangements of daily life. 


Nikolaos Fyssas, Dionysis Mourelatos, Miodrag Markovic, Milos Zivkovié and Ioannis Sisiou 
comment on groups of Mount Sinai icons with local iconographic elements and highlight facets 
of the history of worship in the region. Aspects of the Sinaitic landscape are investigated through 
the communications of Anastasia Drandaki and Maria Constantoudaki-Kitromilides. Finally, Elena 
Boeck will explore relations between the Mount Sinai monastery and Russian centers as reflected in 
Russian icons in the Sinaitic collection. 
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H παράσταση του ψηφιδωτού της αψίδας στο καθολικό της I. Μονής του Σινά 
και η σιναϊτική της καταγωγή 

The representation of the Transfiguration in the apse of the Catholicon in the 
Holy Monastery at Sinai and its sinaitic origin. 


Abstract: This paper discusses the mosaic composition in the katholikon of the Holy Monastery of Mount Sinai, 
the creation of which is dated to 565-566, immediately following the death of Justinian. Support is provided for 
the prevailing view that the mosaic was the work of a Constantinopolitan workshop, and furthermore that this 
iconographic theme was created on Sinai, inspired by the Monastery’s intellectual hegumen John Climacus, who 
would also have served as deacon. This information is revealed only through the iconography of the mosaic. 


Ένα ало τα σημαντικότερα έργα της παγκόσμιας πολιτιστικής κληρονομιάς αποτελούν та 
ψηφιδωτά που διακοσμούν το τεταρτοσφαίριο της αψίδας και τον ανατολικό τοίχο του Καθολικού 
της Ἱεράς Μονής του Σινά. 


Όπως είναι γνωστό, ο ναός ήταν αρχικά ша τρίκλιτη βασιλική αφιερωμένη, σύμφωνα µε την 
μαρτυρία του Προκοπίου στην Παναγία. Όπως μαρτυρείται, αντίστοιχων τιµών απολάμβανε και o 
Προφήτης Μωυσής ως συν τιμώμενος, εφόσον στο Σινά σύμφωνα µε τη Παλαιά Διαθήκη, ο Θεός 
εμφανίστηκε στο Μωυσή δύο φορές, στη Φλεγόμενη και µη Καιόμενη Bato (Έξοδος 3, 1-14) και 
κατά την Παράδοση του Νόμου (Έξοδος 32,15). Επίσης στον ἰδιο τόπο, κατά την Παλαιά Διαθήκη 
κατέφυγε ο Προφήτης Ηλίας ( Βασιλειών Γ΄, 19,1-7) 


О ναός χρονολογείται ало το 2° шоб του 6” αιώνα, στα χρόνια που ακολουθούν δηλαδή то 
θάνατο της Θεοδώρας, το 548, ως το θάνατο του Ιουστινιανού το 565, και πιο συγκεκριμένα ως 
το 559/60. Τα ψηφιδωτά πιθανότατα χρονολογούνται από το τέλος του 555 ως το Σεπτέμβριο του 
566, όπως θα αναφερθεί παρά κάτω. 


Μόλις απὀ то 135 αιώνα (1214), γίνεται μνεία στις πηγές της παρουσίας της λάρνακας της 
Αγίας Αικατερίνης µέσα στο καθολικό, επειδή μεταφέρθηκαν εκεί, άγνωστο ακριβώς πότε τα 
λείψανά της απὀ την κορυφή του γειτονικού ομώνυμου όρους, όπου κατά την παράδοση είχαν 
αρχικά εναποτεθεἰ. Av και σε δυτικές πηγές ήδη and το 13° αιώνα η μονή αναφέρεται ως Αγία 
Αικατερίνη, η καθιέρωση ευρύτερα αυτής τῆς επωνυµίας θα πρέπει να έγινε στα τέλη του 15% 
αρχές 16° αιώνα, µετά την οριστική πτώση της Κωνσταντινούπολης. 


Στο τεταρτοσφαίριο της αψίδας εικονίζεται η Μεταμόρφωση: О Χριστός µε υπόλευκο χιτώνα 
και ιμάτιο κοσμημένο µε χρυσές ταινίες καθορίζει τον άξονα της σύνθεσης καθώς προβάλλει σε 
ελλειψοειδή δόξα, που αποδίδεται µε διαβαθµισµένους τόνους του γαλάζιου. Ψυχροί καθώς είναι, 
εξαίρουν στο κέντρο την ίδια την παράστασή Tov. Όρθιες οι μορφές των Προφητών Ηλία, αριστερά, 
και Μωυσή, δεξιά, τονίζουν µε την κίνησή τους τη συνομιλία που αναφέρει το Ευαγγελικό χωρίο 
(Λουκάς ©':30). Οι τρεις µαθητές, μάρτυρες της Θεοφάνειας, βρίσκονται πεσμένοι στο έδαφος, 
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σε στάση έντονου θαυμασμού. О Ιωάννης και о Ιάκωβος γονατισµένοι αντίστροφα γυρίζουν την 
κεφαλή προς το Χριστό, ενώ ο Πέτρος ξαπλωμένος σχεδόν στο κέντρο, κάτω ало τα πόδια Του, 
στρέφεται ως να αφυπνίζεται, σύμφωνα µε το ευαγγελικό χωρίο (Λουκάς O':32), καθώς γίνεται 
κοινωνός της θείας Θέασης. Οι μορφές, av και αποδίδονται µε αδρά χαρακτηριστικά, έχουν, µε 
εξαίρεση το Χριστό, βλέμμα οξύ και έντονες εκφράσεις που συμπληρώνονται από τις αντίστοιχες 
κινήσεις. О έντονα ασύμμετρος τρόπος που αποδίδονται τα χαρακτηριστικά του προσώπου Kal ot 
αναλογίες των μερών του σώματος, καθώς και οι ανόργανες αρθρώσεις τονίζουν την υπερβατική 
διάσταση, παρά τα εμφανή στοιχεία της σωματικής απόδοσης και του όγκου και παρά τις έντονες 
κινήσεις και τις στάσεις σε Contrapposto. 


Το τοπίο απουσιάζει τελείως στη σύνθεση. Το όρος Θαβώρ αποδίδεται µε ζώνες και 
αποχρώσεις του πράσινου που απολήγουν σε κίτρινο, κάτω από το σιωπηλό χρυσό κάμπο, που 
τονίζει το χαρακτήρα του Орацатос. 


Μια σειρά απὀ δισκάρια µε τις απεικονίσεις των Δώδεκα Αποστόλων σε προτοµή µέσα σε 
διακοσμημένη μεφυλλοφόραθέματαταινία,περιτρέχειτηνημικυκλικήπαρυφήτουτεταρτοσφαιρίου. 
Τη θέση του Πέτρου, του Ιακώβου και του Ιωάννη, που εικονίζονται στη Μεταμόρφωση, έχουν 
πάρει ο Παύλος, ο Θαδδαίος και ο Ματθίας. H ίδια ταινία, διαφορετικά διακοσμημένη, ορίζει το 
κάτω μέρος της κόγχης µε στηθάρια που περιβάλλουν τις μορφές σε προτομή δεκαέξι προφητών, 
των τεσσάρων μεγάλων, ανά δύο στα άκρα, και των δώδεκα μικρών στο μέσον. Τέσσερα ακόµα 
δισκάρια συμπληρώνουν τη σύνθεση. Το ένα, στην κορυφή, περικλείει το Σταυρό, χρυσό µέσα 
σε αποχρώσεις του κυανού, όπως η δόξα του Χριστού, σύμβολο της πραγμάτωσης της Θείας 
Οικονομίας. Ένα άλλο, στον άξονα από κάτω, μεταξύ των προφητών, περιέχει την προτομή του 
Δαβίδ µε αυτοκρατορική στολή, προπάτορατου Χριστού. Ta προσωπογραφικάτου χαρακτηριστικά, 
παρά την αφαίρεση μοιάζουν, όπως έχει παρατηρήσει και o Weitzmann, µε την παράσταση του 
Ιουστινιανού στο ψηφιδωτό του Αγίου Βιταλίου της Ραβέννας. 


Δύο ακόµα δισκάρια που βρίσκονται στις γωνίες μεταξύ των Αποστόλων καιτων Προφητών 
περιλαμβάνουν τις προτομές δύο μορφών που φέρουν ορθογώνιο πλαίσιο ως φωτοστέφανο, 
δείγμα πως οι εικονιζόµενοι βρίσκονται στη ζωή. Πρόκειται για τον ηγούμενο Λογγίνο, δεξιά, και 
το διάκονο Ιωάννη, αριστερά, οι οποίοι δυστυχώς δεν είναι γνωστοί από άλλες πηγές. О Λογγίνος, 
µε έντονα φυσιογνωμικά χαρακτηριστικά, ήταν ο ηγούμενος της Μονής, σύμφωνα µε την 
αφιερωµατική επιγραφή στη βάση της παράστασης της Μεταμόρφωση. Τα έντονα φυσιογνωμικά 
χαρακτηριστικά του δηλώνουν έναν ισχυρό άνθρωπο της διαχείρισης, όπως έχει υποστηριχτεί. О 
διάκονος Ιωάννης, µε εξευγενισµένα, πνευματώδη φυσιογνωµικά χαρακτηριστικά, καταλαμβάνει 
µια πολύ σηµαντική θέση, καθώς έχει τοποθετηθεί στη σύνθεση αντίστοιχα προς τον ηγούμενο 
Λογγίνο, παρά τη χαμηλή ιερατική βαθμίδα που κατέχει. 

Н αφιερωµατική επιγραφή στη βάση της παράστασης, σε χρυσό βάθος, δηλώνει OTL το έργο 
έγινε για τη σωτηρία των δωρητών, την εποχή που ηγούμενος ήταν ο πρεσβύτερος Λογγίνος, µε τη 
φροντίδα του πρεσβυτέρου, δευτεραρίου Θεοδώρου, την δέκατη τέταρτη ινδικτιώνα: 

+ Ἐν ὀνόματι π(ατ)ρ(ό)ς κ(αί) ὑ(ιο)ῦ κ(αί) ἁγίου πν(εύματο)ς γέγονεν то ἔργον τοῦτο 
ὑπέρ σωτηρίας των καρποφορησάντ(ων), eni Aoyyivov τοῦ ὁσιωτ(άτου) πρεσβ(υτέρου) Klai) 
fyovu(évou)+ + Σπου δῆ Θεο δώρου πρεσβ(υτέρου) klai) δευτ(εραρίου), ινδ(ικτιῶνος) Si+ 

Н αναφορά της της 14" ινδικτιώνας θα μπορούσε να προσδιορίζει, µετά το έτος θανάτου της 
Θεοδώρας (548), τα έτη 550/51, 565 /66, 580/81, 595/96, 610/611, 625/26 ως την έλευση των Αράβων. 
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Στο кёутро Tov θριαμβευτικού τόξου εικονίζεται σε Evotavpo δισκάριο ο Auvóc ανάµεσασε δύο 
αγγέλους, που πετούν, κρατώντας σκήπτρο και σφαίρα, όπως οι αρχαίες Νίκες στα αυτοκρατορικά 
τόξα θριάµβου, µόνο που τα σύμβολα αυτά φέρουν μικρούς σταυρούς για να προσαρμοστούν 
αντίστοιχα στη θριαμβευτική χριστιανική εικονογραφία. Κάτω από τους αγγέλους, στις γωνίες της 
τριγωνικής επιφάνειας που σχηματίζεται, έχουν τοποθετηθεί μέσα σε δισκάρια οι προτομές του 
Αγίου Ιωάννη του Προδρόμου και τής Θεοτόκου, που έχει θεωρηθεί ότι αποτελούν, μαζί pe τον Αμνό 
στο κέντρο, проброшкй παράσταση της Δέησης. 


Στον ανατολικό τοίχο, πάνω and το θριαμβευτικό τόξο, δεξιά και αριστερά ενός δίλοβου 
διακοσμημένου µε ψηφιδωτά παραθύρου, βρίσκονται δύο παραστάσεις απὀ το βίο του Μωυσή, 
που προέρχονται απὀ την Παλαιά Διαθήκη και σχετίζονται µε το χώρο του Όρους Σινά, καθώς 
εικονογραφούν γεγονότα που έλαβαν χώρα σε αυτόν. Αριστερά, ο Μωυσής λύνει τα σανδάλια του 
μπροστά στη Φλεγόμενη Bato, ατενίζοντας το χέρι του Θεού που προβάλλει από τον ουρανό. Δεξιά, 
о Μωυσής λαμβάνει το Νόμο από το χέρι του Θεού. Οι απεικονίσεις των βράχων στις παραστάσεις 
αυτές, μία κορυφή πίσω απὀ την πλάτη του Μωυσή και δύο κάτω από τα πόδια του στην αριστερή 
σκηνή και δύο άλλες στη δεξιά, θυμίζουν τις γρανιτένιες κορυφές των προσκυνηµατικών τόπων 
(loca sancta) του όρους Σινά, στο χώρο όπου διαδραματίστηκαν τα γεγονότα και δημιουργήθηκαν 
οι παραστάσεις αυτές. Επί πλέον και όλη η σύνθεση της αψίδας προὐποθέτει µια ad hoc δηµιουργία 
για το ναό που ιδρύθηκε στο χώρο του Σινά. 


Η παράσταση της Μεταμόρφωσης, Θεοφάνεια κατά την Καινή Διαθήκη, η οποία εξαίρει 
κατεξοχήν τις δύο φύσεις του Χριστού, ολοκληρώνεται µε την υπαινικτική της Παλαιάς παρουσία 
του Μωυσή και του Ηλία (Λουκάς ©':28-36, Μάρκος Θ΄:2-7, Ματθαίος ':1-8 ). O Μωυσής, 
προ τύπωση του Χριστού, καθώς έδωσε το Νόμο της Παλαιάς Διαθήκης, όπως ο Χριστός έδωσε 
то Νόμο της Καινής, σε αυτόν τον ιερό χώρο, συμπληρώνεται απὀ τον Ηλία, προ τύπωση των 
μοναχών που τάχθηκαν уа ζήσουν στην Ιερά Μονή αυτής της ερήμου, καθώς και ο Ηλίας έζησε 
στον Προσκυνηματικὀ τόπο του γειτονικού όρους Χωρήβ. 


Μια Θεοφάνεια που περιβάλλεται απὀ τη νοητή παρουσία των Προφητών στη βάση της 
σύνθεσης, που ενοράστηκαν την έλευση του Μεσσία, και των Αποστόλων στην ηµικυκλική παρυφή, 
που θεάθηκαν την πραγμάτωσή της, όπως θριαμβευτικά εικονίζεται στο μέτωπο του τόξου. Εκεί o 
Αμνός σε ένσταυρο δισκάριο, ως σύμβολο του θριάμβου του Ενσαρκωµένου Λόγου, περιβάλλεται από 
την δεομένη Παναγία, που εκφράζει την Ενσάρκωση, кои Tov Πρόδρομο, тоу τελευταίο των Προφητών 
και TOV πρώτο μάρτυρα του γεγονότος αυτού. Eva θέµα µε έντονο εσχατολογικό χαρακτήρα, εφόσον 
εκατέρωθεν του Αμνού δέονται η Παναγία και ο Πρόδρομος για την ανθρώπινη σωτηρία. 


Ο Μωυσής, στις δύο παλαιοδιαθηκικές παραστάσεις που εικονίζουν γεγονότα που 
πραγματοποιήθηκαν στον ιερό τόπο όπου βρίσκεται η Μονή, προαναγγέλλει την Ενσάρκωση 
που εικονίζεται θριαμβευτικά στο μέτωπο του τόξου. Μέσω αυτής της πραγμάτωσης της θείας 
Οικονομίας, η ανθρωπότητα έγινε ικανή να γίνει κοινωνός του θείου οράματος, κατά την Καινή 
Διαθήκη, олоо διαφαίνονται οι δύο φύσεις του Χριστού, σε ша µορφή ολοκληρωμένης διασύνδεσης 
της Παλαιάς και της Καινής Διαθήκης. 


Η µορφή του Δαβίδ, του προπάτορα του Χριστού, αλλά και προτύπου του χρηστού βασιλέα 
στο κέντρο της βάσης του τεταρτοσφαιρίου, παίρνει τα προσωπογραφικά χαρακτηριστικά του 
Ιουστινιανού, όπως αναφέρθηκε. Έτσι διακηρύσσεται μαζί µε τα άλλα θέµατα η θριαμβευτική 
αυτοκρατορική ιδεολογία, µε έµφαση στην αυτοκρατορική χορηγία, που μόλις είχε εκτελεστεί. 
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Οι παραστάσεις, εξάλλου, του ηγουμένου Λογγίνου και του διακόνου Ιωάννη στις γωνίες, 
δείχνουν µέσα σε αυτό το σύνολο OTL πρόκειται για τους υπεύθυνους συντελεστές του έργου, που 
ζούσαν την εποχή της κατασκευής του ψηφιδωτού. О διάκονος Ιωάννης, χαμηλόβαθμος στην ιεραρχία 
της ιεροσύνης δεν θα εἰχε άλλο λόγο να απεικονισθεί παρά ως εμπνευστής της εικονογραφικής 
σύνθεσης, εφόσον κληρικοί αυτής της τάξης δεν εμφανίζονται συχνά σε επιγραφές ως δωρητές ή 
συντελεστές μεγάλων έργων. Ανάλογη περίπτωση αποτελεί και το ψηφιδωτό του διακόνου στο 
νοτιοδυτικό πεσσό του ιερού βήματος στον Άγιο Δημήτριο Θεσσαλονίκης, στα χρόνια µετά το 640. 
Н εξευγενισµένη φυσιογνωμία του Ιωάννη δείχνει και την πνευματική του συμβολή, σε αντίθεση 
µε τη µορφή του ηγούμενου Λογγίνου, ο οποίος πιθανότερα θα ήταν ο υπεύθυνος διαχειριστής, 
συνεπικουρούμενος ATÓ τον μνημονευόμενο Θεόδωρο, για την πραγματοποίηση του έργου. 


Πρόκειται πραγματικά για µια σύνθεση που περιέχει αλλεπάλληλα νοήματα µε περιεχόµενο 
εσχατολογικό, δογματικό, λειτουργικό, µε τοπογραφικούς υπαινιγμούς και αναφορές στην 
αυτοκρατορική ιδεολογία. Η εικονογραφική αποτύπωση των εικονογραφικών διαφοροποιήσεων 
των μορφών στα δισκάρια, καιτων ιδιαίτερων προσωπογραφικών χαρακτηριστικών των υπεύθυνων 
διαχειριστών, είναι στοιχεία ελληνιστικά, που αποτυπώνονται στο ψηφιδωτό, δείχνοντας τους 
τρόπους της διεἰσδυσής τους στη μεσαιωνική τεχνοτροπική έκφραση του Βυζαντίου. 


Εφόσον το καθολικό φαίνεται ότι κτίστηκε μεταξύ των ετών 548 και 559/60, είναι πολύ πιθανό 
Оті то έτος 565 /66 που συμπίπτει ue τη 14" ινδικτιώνα να εἶναι το έτος εκτέλεσης των ψηφιδωτών 
που θα έγιναν, όπως είναι αναμενόμενο αμέσως μετά την κατασκευή του κτίσματος, 600 ζούσε ο 
Ιουστινιανός, όπως φανερώνει και η αποτύπωση των προσωπογραφικών του χαρακτηριστικών 
στην παράσταση του Δαβίδ. Θα αποπερατώθηκαν όµως, πιθανότατα, μετά το θάνατό του, που 
συνέβη το Νοέμβριο του 565, ἰσως το 566. 


Tia το λόγο αυτό, ενδεχομένως, διατυπώθηκε µε ασάφεια στην επιγραφή η επίκληση για τη 
σωτηρία κάποιων δωρητών, ενώ είχε ήδη αποτυπωθεί n µορφή του αυτοκράτορα στην παράσταση του 
Δαβίδ. Н νέα αντίληψη αποφυγής μνείας των ονομάτων των νέων ταπεινότερων «δωρητών», «των 
καρποφορησάντων», των οποίων τα ονόματα γνωρίζει ο κύριος διαφαίνεται µε σαφήνεια. Συνυπάρχει 
δηλαδή το νέο αυτό στοιχείο της υποχώρησης του ατόμου, παράλληλα, µε την μνεία των ονομάτων 
και την αποτύπωση των προσωπογραφικών χαρακτηριστικών των υπεύθυνων διαχειριστών. 


Στο σύνολό του πρόκειται για ένα έργο άριστης τεχνικής εκτέλεσης. Παρά την αυστηρότητα 
που χαρακτηρίζει τη σύνθεση, υπάρχει πλούτος καλλιτεχνικών τρόπων, αντίστοιχος µε TOV πλούτο 
των εννοιών που εκφράζονται. Στην παράσταση της Μεταμόρφωσης, о χρυσός κάμπος είναι 
τελείως σιωπηλός, χωρίς να δηλώνεται το όρος Θαβώρ. Μόνο οι τρείς ταινίες σε αποχρώσεις του 
πράσινου προς το κίτρινο, όπως αναφέρθηκε, δηλώνουν το έδαφος. Αντίθετα όµως το σιναϊτικό 
τοπίο δηλώνεται καθαρά στις παλαιοδιαθηκικές Θεοφάνειες που αντιπαρατίθενται πιο πάνω. 


Οι μορφές, σε συμμετρική σύνθεση, σχηµατικές, µε εμφανείς τροποποιήσεις στη θέση των 
λεπτομερειών των προσώπων και µε εμφανείς δυσαναλογίες στη διάρθρωση των μελών του 
σώματος, παράλληλα διατηρούν έντονη την απόδοση του σώματος, κινήσεις ζωηρές και στάσεις σε 
contraposto, όπως αναφέρθηκε. Πρόκειται για µια τάση που εκφράζει στοιχεία δυϊσμού, νεωτερική 
για την προεικονομαχική εποχή. 


Μετά µια σχετική πρώτη µορφή αφομοίωσης των φυσιοκρατικών τάσεων µε την αφηρημένη 
έκφραση για την απόδοση του υπερβατικού κόσμου, που επικρατεί στο α΄ шоб του 6?" αιώνα, та 
ψηφιδωτά tov Σινά εκφράζουν µια νέα τάση σύνθεσης που επιτρέπει va αναβιώνουν χαρακτηριστικά 
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της VOTEPNS αρχαιότητας παράλληλα µε та στοιχεία που προέρχονται ало τις νέες αναζητήσεις για 
την υπερβατική έκφραση. Παρουσιάζεται δηλαδή µε δυναμισμό ένας δυϊσμός, µε εµφανέστερα από 
πριν та στοιχεία της αφαίρεσης, που θα εξακολουθήσει ως την περίοδο της Εικονομαχίας και θα 
χρησιμεύσει ως πρότυπο για τις μεταεικονοµαχικές παραστάσεις του 9?" και 10° αιώνα. 


Παρά την ενότητα που παρουσιάζει το σύνολο, οι ποιοτικές διαφορές που υπάρχουν στην 
απόδοση των μορφών δείχνουν ότι εργάστηκαν περισσότερα χέρια. Οι рорфёс της παράστασης 
της Μεταμόρφωσης και εκείνη του Ιωάννη του Προδρόμου θα πρέπει να οφείλονται στο πιο 
προικισµένο χέρι, του «αρχιμαΐστορα», ενώ άλλες, όπως των αγγέλων, έγιναν φαίνεται ало άλλους 
τεχνίτες και µαθητές. 


Όπως εἰναι ευνόητο, µια τέτοια σύνθεση µε τα πολλαπλά νοήµατα που ταιριάζουν και στην 
τοπογραφική θέση του ναού οφείλεται στη έμπνευση κάποιου διανοουμένου, ενδεχομένως 
του διακόνου Ιωάννη, όπως αναφέρθηκε. Διαφορετικά δεν θα υπήρχε λόγος ένας διάκονος να 
απεικονιστεί στην ταινία που περιτρέχει το μέτωπο του τεταρτοσφαιρίου. Σύμφωνα µε αυτά, 
γίνεται πολύ ελκυστική η υπόθεση που and παλαιά έχει διατυπωθεί, χωρίς ωστόσο να έχει 
γίνει γενικά αποδεκτή ότι ο εικονιζόµενος Ιωάννης είναι ο σιναΐτης διανοούμενος, ο Ἰωάννης 
της Κλίμακος. Η μοναδική επιλογή και διασύνδεση γεγονότων της Παλαιάς και της Καινής 
Διαθήκης στην παράσταση της αψίδας του καθολικού, που δημιουργεί µια κλίμακα αξιών µε 
εσχατολογικό, δογματικό, λειτουργικό χαρακτήρα, µε τοπικούς υπαινιγμούς, όπως αναφέρθηκε, η 
οποία οδηγεί στην ενόραση, υπαινίσσεται τη σκέψη αυτού του μυστικού σιναΐτη μοναχού. Όπως 
εξάλλου έχει υποστηριχτεί, ο Ἰωάννης της Κλίμακος στη σύνταξη του μνηµειώδους έργου του Н 
Ουρανοδρόµος Κλίμαξ (ἡ και Πλάκες πνευματικαί) κατευθύνεται πνευματικά and την ενόραση 
που πραγματοποιήθηκε στο Σινά και στο όρος Θαβώρ. Η διασύνδεση εξάλλου του όρους Θαβώρ 
µε TO όρος Χωρήβ είναι αδιάλειπτη και στην υμνολογία. 


Είναι αξιοσημείωτο оті та προσωπογραφικά χαρακτηριστικά του διακόνου Ιωάννη, pe то οξύ 
βλέμμα, την ευθύγραμμη μύτη, το θεληµατικό στόμα και την οξύληκτη γενειάδα χαρακτηρίζουν 
και τις μετέπειτα παραστάσεις του Ιωάννη της Κλίμακος. Αν η άποψη αυτή είναι σωστή, θα πρέπει 
να γίνει δεκτή για τη γέννησή του η χρονολογία 520 ή 525, οπότε περί το 560-565 θα είχε ηλικία 
περί τα σαράντα. Θα πρέπει επίσης να υποστηριχθεί, σύμφωνα µε τη μαρτυρία του ψηφιδωτού, εάν 
η παραπάνω ερμηνεία ευσταθεί, ότι o Ιωάννης της Κλίμακος είχε χειροτονηθεί διάκονος. 


Н πρωτοποριακή τεχνοτροπική έκφραση του ψηφιδωτού, που έγινε µε αυτοκρατορική δωρεά, 
θα πρέπει να εκφράζεται and ένα εργαστήριο της Κωνσταντινούπολης. Παρόλο ott είναι γνωστέςοι 
διασυνδέσεις της μονής µε το πατριαρχείο Ιεροσολύμων και την Παλαιστίνη γενικότερα την εποχή 
αυτή κατά την οποία γνώριζε η περιοχή ιδιαίτερη άνθηση και αν και η καταγωγή του αρχιτέκτονα 
Στέφανου εἰναι ало τη γειτονική Aida η τεχνοτροπική ομοιότητα των μορφών του ψηφιδωτού 
µε τις πρώιμες εγκαυστικές εικόνες της Μονής, που φάνηκε καλύτερα μετά τον πρόσφατο 
καθαρισμό, συνηγορεί υπέρ της παραπάνω θέσης. Εάν ληφθούν υπόψη, οι διαφοροποιήσεις που 
οφείλονται ото υλικό θα μπορούσε, π.χ., ενδεικτικά, άνετα να συγκριθεί η µορφή του Προδρόμου 
στην περίφημη εγκαυστική εικόνα του Σινά που σήµερα βρίσκεται στο Κίεβο µε την αντίστοιχη 
απεικὀνισή του στο ψηφιδωτό ή ακόµη και µε την απεικόνιση του Ηλία. Επίσης, ενδεικτικά η 
µορφή της Παναγίας στη σύγχρονη, εξίσου υπέροχη, εγκαυστική εικόνα του Σινά θα μπορούσε 
να παραβληθεί µε την παράσταση που απεικονίζεται στο μετάλλιο της Δέησης kat ot μορφές των 
αγίων που την συνοδεύουν, µε μορφές στα δισκάρια του ψηφιδωτού. 
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Είναι πολύ πιθανόν επομένως η σύνθεση της Μεταμόρφωσης στο τετατοσφαίριο της αψίδας 
του καθολικού της ιεράς Μονής της Παναγίας στο Σινά, δίπλα στην Καιόμενη και µη Φλεγόμενη 
Βάτο, στη θέση που ο Μωυσής Την ατένισε, να δημιουργήθηκε στο Σινά µε την καθοδήγηση ενός 
εµπνευσμένου λόγιου σιναΐτη μοναχού ало ένα κωνσταντινουπολίτικο εργαστήρι. 


Συνοψίζοντας а) εφόσον η παράσταση του Σινά εἰναι η παλαιότερη γνωστή σύνθεση του 
γεγονότος µε έντονους τοπογραφικούς υπαινιγμούς στο σιναϊτικό τοπίο β) εφόσον υπάρχει 
αδιάλειπτη διασύνδεση στην vuvoloyia ανάµεσα στο όρος Θαβώρ και Χωρήβ και y) εφόσον 
πιθανότατα o εμπνευστής της σιναΐτικης παράστασης είναι о εμπνευσμένος σιναΐτης λόγιος 
μαναχός, θα ήταν ενδιαφέρον να ερευνηθεί εάν η παράσταση αυτή αποτέλεσε την απαρχή της 
καθιέρωσης του τύπου αυτού της Μεταμόρφωσης στη βυζαντινή εικονογραφία. 


Επομένως στην παράσταση της Μεταμόρφωσης του καθολικού της I Μονής του Σινά 
συντίθενται µε επιτυχία η Παλαιά και η Καινή Διαθήκη σε µια κοινή Θέαση, µε παλαιοδιαθηκικά 
πρόσωπαπου συνδέονταιτοπογραφικά pe TOV τόπο αυτό, εφόσον εξάλλου kat ot δυοθεοφάνειεςτης 
Παλαιάς Διαθήκης στο όρος Σινά, αποτελούν προεικονίσεις της Θεοφάνειας της Μεταμόρφωσης 
στο όρος Θαβώρ. 
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The iconography of the Ladder of Divine Ascent of Saint John (Sinaites) 
examined through his work as founder 


Abstract: Saint John Climacus (525-600) had witnessed, initially as a monk, the evolution of the small skete of 
the hermits of the Bush below Jebel Musa into the great Justinian Monastery. Apart from his writings, known as 
the Climax, which guided monks towards the divine ascent to Heaven, he was simultaneously the founder of the 
stepped pathway (Climax) linking the Monastery to the Holy Summit, and this is a major correlation. 


Saint John Sinaites, also known as John “of the Ladder” from the title of his acclaimed book on 
asceticism and theology “Climax” (the Ladder) that he authored based on the biblical vision of Jacob, 
lived during the 6" century (most probably between 526 and 600) as an ascetic in the Sinai desert, 
and for some time served as abbot of the Sinai Monastery. He is distinguished as a leading teacher of 
Christian spiritual life, and an emblematic figure ofthe monastic tradition of both East and West. 


Saint John started his monastic life as a hermit in Sinai at the age of sixteen under the spiritual 
guidance of abbot Martyrios, having already acquired a higher education in the outside world. After 
the death of his supervising elder, he lived in seclusion and prayer for about forty years in a nearby 
location named “Tholas” where he attained a high level of sainthood, and rose as the quintessential 
leader of Sinaite monasticism of his time. In his old age he was asked to take on the position of abbot 
of Sinai Monastery, where he remained for only a short period of time setting the solid foundations 
of the brotherhood’s spiritual life, as he preferred to return to his hermitage in Tholas, where he 
finally passed away. 


His work “Climax” (the Ladder) was written towards the end of his life, in response to the 
request of the abbot of Raitho Monastery to provide spiritual advice. The work sums up the spiritual 
wisdom, experience and feats of ascetic struggle of a whole lifetime. The Ladder is made up of thirty 
speeches, in which John analyses in a superb manner the virtues and passions that one encounters 
in the struggle for spiritual enlightenment, listing them in an ascending order from the more 
pragmatic to the more spiritual ones, and concludes with the speech “On love, hope and faith”. The 
Ladder became one of the most beloved and widely read books on monastic life, read by monks of 
all periods. This is evident from the multitude of manuscript copies, as well as the early translation 
of the work from Greek to other languages (Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Armenian and Slavonic), and, 
later on, to many languages of the modern world. 


The height of the Saint’s path coincides with a pivotal transition period for the Sinaite desert. 
The construction of the Monastery’s building complex by Justinian set the foundations for the 
development of a strong Тауга’ and cenobite monastic tradition in Sinai, while hermit and recluse life 
also thrived in the same area. Saint John set his indelible seal on the whole of this monastic activity, 
not only through the spiritual accomplishment of the Ladder and his saintly life, but possibly also 
through hi organizing efforts, many of which survive and are evident today. 
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Modern research has identified John “Climacus” with the spiritual patron of composition of the, 
religiously significant, mosaic of Transfiguration (c. 565) in the apse of the Sinai Monastery’s main 
Church (“Katholikon”), depicting a young John, probably the Saint, during his years as a deacon. 


On the other hand our research has also attributed to him the construction of the stepped 
pathway that links Sinai Monastery with the Holy Summit of the Ten Commandments, as the name 
John is found in the inscription of the path’s archway; at the same time there is a very clear association 
between the arduous construction of the stone steps of the pathway, and the long time required to 
progress on the spiritual steps of the “Divine Ladder”. Other construction works as well, such as the 
building of the Holy Bush chapel to the east of the Katholikon apse, are possibly linked with Johns 
activity in the Monastery. In view of these observations the iconography of the Divine Ascent through 
middle byzantine depictions in illuminated manuscripts and portable icons should be reexamined. 


John also had experienced the monastic life of Egypt, during a short - as its turns out, 
according to the Ladder - stay in the prominent monastic centers of the area. This visit has been 
considered as a deliberate effort or even a mission, aimed at providing the necessary impetus to 
organize cenobite life in the newly established Sinai Monastery. Because of this spiritual journey to 
Egypt, the Saint was recently linked with the, otherwise unknown figure of an elder John, located in 
Nafkrati according to the text of the Account of Ammonius on the first slaughter “of the forty holy 
Fathers in Sinai’, translating in Greek an original text in the “Egyptian” language. Perhaps it is not by 
chance that a 6" century funerary inscription containing psalms (Gr. Vamvakas, 1984), fashioned 
precisely in reverence to these martyrs, and now kept in the Monastery Katholikon (I. Sevéenko, 
1966) twice bears the monogram “Elder Ioannis”. Thus, it might be Saint John himself that attended 
to the collection of the oral traditions, and the promotion of the reverence of these local saints. 
Along the same lines, researchers have recently proposed that Saint John might also be associated 
with the oldest surviving text recounting the Martyrdom of Saint Catherine. 
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Σιναϊτικές εικόνες, λατρεία και τοπική ευλάβεια 
κατά τη διάρκεια του λειτουργικού έτους 


Sinai icons, worship and local devotion in the Liturgical Year 


Abstract: The paper focuses on the relation between: 
a) The various festal identities of Sinai Monastery and the alteration of the perception of these identities through the ages; 
b) The relevant liturgical rubrics inserted in the Monastery’s Typika, or surviving in other sources; 
c) The role that may have played certain sinaitic icons as parts of the festal ceremonies. 


Κατά τη διάρκεια των αιώνων η Μονή Σινά και το Καθολικό της γνώρισαν σημαντικές 
µεταβολές ως προς την ονοµασία/αφιέρωσή τους, διαδικασία που συνδεόταν αφενός uev µε την 
ζώσα τοπική παράδοση, όπως αυτή εκφραζόταν από την μοναστική αδελφότητα, αφετέρου δε µε 
τις αλλαγές στην πραγματικότητα και τις προτεραιότητες του προσκυνήματος, δηλαδή µε την 
πρόσληψη του Σινά απὀ τους προσκυνητές TOD. 


To 1973 η Mary Brown [St. Catherines Monastery Church, Mount Sinai: Literary Scources 
from the fourth through the nineteenth centuries, A dissertation submitted in partial fulfilment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan, 1973], σε 
µια ιδιαίτερα πλήρη povoypagia για το Καθολικό της Μονής Σινά µε βάση τις φιλολογικές πηγές, 
κυρίως τους δυτικούς προσκυνητές, κατέληξε στο συμπέρασμα ότι η αρχική αφιέρωση ήταν στο 
όνοµα της Θεοτόκου, και ότι αυτή αντικαταστάθηκε µε το буора της αγίας Αικατερίνης, όταν 
η ευλάβεια προς αυτήν έφθασε στο απὀγειό της τον 14° και 15° αιώνα, οπότε τόσο η Μονή όσο 
και о ναός πήραν το ὀνομά της. Κατά την ἴδια ερευνήτρια, ало τον 18° αιώνα παρατηρείται µια 
προτίµηση στην αφιέρωση στη γιορτή της Μεταμορφώσεως. 


Περαιτέρω πολύτιμο υλικό για τη Μονή Σινά και κυρίως την τιµή της αγίας Αικατερίνης 
προσέθεσε η Nancy Patterson Sevéenko to 2004 [“The liturgical Typicon of Symeon of Sinai”, 
Metaphrastes, or, Gained in Translation: Essays and Translations in honour of Robert H. Jordan, 
Margaret Mullett ed., Belfast 2004, pp. 274-86] and in 2006 [«The Monastery of Mount Sinai and the 
Cult of Saint Catherine», Byzantium: Faith and power (1261 - 1557): perspectives on late Byzantine art 
and culture, Sarah T. Brooks ed., New Haven: Yale University Press, 2006, рр. 118-37], λαμβάνοντας 
υπόψη σηµαντικά τεκμήρια, όπως το χειρόγραφο σιναϊτικό Τυπικό του έτους 1214. 


Άρθρο του 2008 [N. Fyssas, „Moses honoured as patron of the Monastery of Sinai‘, Routes 
of Faith in the Medieval Mediterranean: History, Monuments, People, Pilgrimage Perspectives, 
Proceedings of an International Symposium, Thessalonike 7-10/11/2007, E. Hadjitryphonos ed., 
Thessalonike 2008, рр. 243-55] διαπραγματεύτηκε: a) την τιµή προς τον θεόπτη προφήτη Μωυσή 
ως συμπολιούχο της Μονής, παράλληλα µε την Θεοτόκο, κατά την πρώτη χιλιετία: β) τον πιθανό 
εορτασμό του Μωυσή kat тоу εν Σινά Θεοφανειών κατά την εορτή της Μεταμορφώσεως, Kar y) TNV 
ονομασία Μεταμόρφωση για το Καθολικό τουλάχιστον ало τον 15° αιώνα, av όχι πολύ νωρίτερα. 
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Ot ονοµασίες-αφιερώσεις αυτές και οι συνακόλουθες µεγάλες και µικρές πανηγύρεις της 
Μονής, του Καθολικού της και των παρεκκλησίων της, καθώς και οι επιµέρους παραδόσεις τιμής 
τοπικών αγίων και γεγονότων, διαμόρφωσαν σταδιακά την ιδιαίτερη εορτολογική ταυτότητα 
της Μονής, εμπλουτίζοντας την πορεία του λειτουργικού της έτους. Н ποικιλομορφία αυτή 
αποτυπώθηκε ανά τους αιώνες στον µεγάλο αριθµό των παρεκκλησίων εντός και εκτός Μονής, 
συχνά µε µεταβολές ως προς την αφιέρωσή τους, καθώς επίσης στα λειτουργικά χειρόγραφα 
που περιέχουν τις αντίστοιχες εορταστικές ακολουθίες, αλλά και στο πλήθος των εικόνων του 
σιναϊτικού εικονοφυλακίου, δεδομένου ότι κατά την κωδικοποιηµένη δογματική παράδοση η τιµή 
προς tov Χριστό και τους αγίους υλοποιείται «ἐνλόγοις....., ἐν συγγραφαῖς, ἐν νοήμασιν, ἐν θυσίαις, 
ἐν ναοῖς, ἐν εἰκονίσμασι...» (Συνοδικὸν Ὀρθοδοξίας). H χρήση εικόνων κατά τις μεγαλύτερες ή 
μικρότερες εορτές του έτους και η παράθεσή τους για προσκύνηση, τακτική που αποτελεί μέχρι και 
σήµερα κοινό τόπο στη λατρεία των Ορθοδόξων, είναι προφανές ότι συνδέεται µε πολλές ало τις 
φορητές εικόνες του Σινά. 


О Σιναϊτικός Κώδικας 1097, δηλαδή το Τυπικό που συντάχθηκε το 1214 επί αρχιεπισκόπου 
Συμεών, όπως έχει επισημανθεί ало την έρευνα αποτελεί βασικό τεκμήριο για τη σιναϊτική ιστορία, 
αποτυπώνοντας σηµαντικά ιδιάζοντα στοιχεία της τότε σιναϊτικής παράδοσης και λειτουργικής 
πρακτικής, την οποία αυτό προσπάθησε va κωδικοποιήσει και εµπλουτίσει. To Τυπικό προβάλλει 
ως κύριες τοπικές πανηγύρεις πρώτα την εορτή του προφήτη Μωυσή, δεύτερη την εορτή 
των ἐν Σινᾶ ἀναιρεθέντων Ἀββάδων και τρίτη τη μνήμη της αγίας Αικατερίνης, ενώ αναφέρει 
επιµέρους εορτασμούς για την ανάμνηση του μεγάλου σεισμού, τα εγκαίνια του ναού των Αγίων 
Τεσσαράκοντα στην Λιγαία, τη Σύναξη και τα εγκαίνια του Αγίου Ιωάννου της Κλίμακος στα 
Φούκαρα. Εντυπωσιάζει η απουσία οποιασδήποτε αναφοράς σε εγκαίνια -eni παραδείγµατι- του 
Καθολικού της Μονής (ή του ναού της Αγίας Κορυφής), κάτιπου μνημονεύεται πολύ παλαιότερα 
στο γεωργιανό Ἱεροσολυμιτικό Кауоуарю του 7° αιώνα, και που φαίνεται ότι εν τω μεταξύ είχε 
ίσως λησμονηθεί, av δεν διέλθε απλώς της προσοχής του τυπικάρη του 1214. 


Είναι Васко, ωστόσο, να λαμβάνεται υπόψη оті το Τυπικό, ката ρητή αναφορά του 
χειρογράφου, συγκροτήθηκε όχι μόνο κατά το σύνηθες αγιοσαββιτικὀ πρότυπο, αλλά και κατά το 
Τυπικὸν τῆς ἐκκλήσιαστικῆς ἀκολουθίας τοῦ ὁσίου πατρὸς ἡμῶν Θεοδοσίου τοῦ Κοινοβιάρχου, µε 
αποτέλεσµα κάποιες φορές να αντιγράφει διατάξεις που εκ των πραγμάτων ήσαν ανεφάρµοστες 
στο Σινά, αλλά και κοινούς τόπους, που δεν θα πρέπει уа ερμηνευθούν ως σιναϊτικές ιδιαιτερότητες. 
Το τελευταίο συμβαίνει κατά κύριο λόγο use TI επιµέρους μνήμες του μηνολογίου, το οποίο μάλλον 
αντιγράφει κάποιο τρέχον πρότυπο, παρά αποτελεί µια εξ ολοκλήρου σιναϊτική δημιουργία. 


Το Τυπικό δεν είναι επαρκώς διαφωτιστικό για την τυχόν ιδιαίτερη σηµασία κάποιων ало τις 
Δεσποτικές ἡ Θεομητορικές εορτές για την Σιναϊτική αδελφότητα. Και αυτό είναι αναμενόμενο, 
δεδομένου ότιοιτυπικέςτους διατάξεις είναι EK TWV πραγμάτων πλήρεις KALO εορτασμός τους σε κάθε 
περίπτωση πανηγυρικός. Ωστόσο κάποια επιµέρους στοιχεία αφήνουν να διαφανεί ένας ιδιαίτερος 
τονισμός της Μεταμορφώσεως, κάτι που πιθανότατα σχετίζεται µε την πανήγυρη του Καθολικού. 


Συνδυαστικά στοιχεία οδηγούν επίσης στον εντοπισμό ενός τονισμού της εορτής της 
Υπαπαντής. О πρώην Σιναΐτης Πατριάρχης Ιεροσολύμων Νεκτάριος, στο έργο tov Ἐπιτομὴ τῆς 
ἱεροκοσμικῆς ἱστορίας (εκδ. 1677), περιγράφοντας τη Μονή εστιάζει σε εικόνα της Ὑπαπαντής 
«ἔσωθεν τῆς μεγάλης πόρτας τοῦ καθολικοῦ», για την οποία προβλέπεται καθημερινή λυχνοκαΐα, 
και αναφέρει ότι η Ὑπαπαντή εορτάζεται στο Σινά µε µεγάλη αγρυπνία, παράδοση την οποία ο 
Πατριάρχης ανάγει στα χρόνια του Ιουστινιανού. Μολονότι σήµερα η παράδοση της αγρυπνίας 
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έχει λησμονηθεί, η αναφερόμενη εικόνα, γνωστή ало μεταγενέστερη επιγραφή της ως έργο 
του Μιχαήλ Δαμασκηνού, συνεχίζει να βρίσκεται στην ίδια προβεβλημένη θέση στο καθημερινό 
στασίδιο του αρχιεπισκόπου, τιμώμενη µε καθημερινή φωταψία Kat προβαλλόμενη оло πολύτιμο 
βυζαντινό μανουάλι που είναι τοποθετημένο μπροστά της. Το κατά πόσο η μεταβυζαντινή εικόνα 
αντικατέστησε στη θέση αυτή κάποια παλαιότερη -υπενθυμίζεται η παρουσία στο σιναϊτικό 
εικονοφυλάκιο σχετικά ευμεγέθους εικόνας της Υπαπαντής των βυζαντινών χρόνων- δεν µπορεί 
φυσικά να τεκμηριωθεί, αλλά αποτελεί µια εύλογη υπόθεση εργασίας. Σε ό,τι αφορά την εορτή της 
Ὑπαπαντής, το Τυπικό του 1214 παρουσιάζει πληρότητα τυπικών διατάξεων µε τέλεση αγρυπνίας, 
κάτι που όµως δεν αποτελεί ένδειξη ιδιαίτερης προβολής, καθώς τα αυτά προβλέπονται για όλες 
τις Δεσποτικές και Θεομητορικές εορτές. Σε µία σπάνια, ωστόσο, αναλυτική περιγραφή λιτής και σε 
άλλο εορτολογικό πλαίσιο, το ίδιο Τυπικό περιγράφει την διάβαση της πομπής απὀ το παρεκκλήσιο 
της Αγίας Βάτου, προβλέποντας στην περίπτωση αυτή την ψαλμώδηση του ύμνου «Ἀνοιγέσθω 
ἡ πύλη τοῦ οὐρανοῦ σήμερον», προερχόμενου ακριβώς and την υμνολογία της Υπαπαντής. О 
συνδυασμός των ανωτέρω (τυπικών διατάξεων, χωροταξίας, εικόνων) φαίνεται να επιβεβαιώνει την 
μαρτυρία του Νεκταρίου και va τεκμηριώνει την αρχαιότητα της σχετικής λειτουργικής παράδοσης 
τουλάχιστον στον 13° αιώνα. 


Σημειώµατα κωδίκων της Σιναϊτικής Βιβλιοθήκης πιθανότατα διασώζουν και σημαντικές 
πληροφορίες σχετικά και µε την επιλογή συγκεκριμένων εορταστικών εικόνων κατά τη διάρκεια 
κάποιων από τις εορτές. Eni παραδείγματι, αραβική σημείωση στον Νέο Αραβικό Κώδικα 83 
(απροσδιόριστης προς το παρόν χρονολόγησης) αναφέρει για τη μνήμη του προφήτου Ηλιού: 
«εικόνα μεγάλη στο παρεκκλήσιο του Θεολόγου, άμφιο, βιβλίο της εορτής χρώματος μαύρου 
μικρό». Από το σημείωμα δεν καθίσταται σαφές αν η εικόνα φυλασσόταν στο εντός της Μονής 
συγκεκριµένο παρεκκλήσιο, ἡ αν εκεί προβλεπόταν να τελεστεί η εορτή, ή και τα δύο. Το κατά 
πόσο η αναφορά σε εικόνισμα μεγάλου μεγέθους θα ήταν πιθανόν να παραπέμπει στη γνωστή 
εικόνα του ζωγράφου Στεφάνου, των αρχών του 13° αιώνα, και TO av οι δίγλωσσες επιγραφές της 
θα μπορούσαν να συσχετιστούν µε το αραβόφωνο περιβάλλον για το οποίο γράφτηκε ο αραβικός 
αυτός κώδικας και στο οποίο απευθυνόταν η σημείωση, θεωρούμε ότιθα μπορούσε να αποτελέσει 
µία εύλογη υπόθεση εργασίας και να µας οδηγήσει στην αναζήτηση αντίστοιχων πληροφοριών που 
σήμερα λανθάνουν. 
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Η εικονογραφία της Θεοτόκου σε εικόνες της Μονής Σινά (1206-1506 αι.). 
Έκφραση ιδιωτικής ευλάβειας | μαρτυρία προσκυνήµατος; 


The iconography of the Virgin in the Sinaitic icon collection (12"c.-15"c.). 
A local expression of devotion or a manifestation of pilgrimage? 


Abstract: This paper will focus on the cult of Virgin Mary at the Monastery of Sinai, based on a group of ten icons 
of Virgin Mary depicted along with different saints. This group of icons is dated to the end of the 13" century. 
These icons indicate the high respect of Virgin Mary at least within the monastic community of the monastery of 
Sinai even at the end of the 13% century. 


Н etxovoypagia tov Σινά συνδέεται ало πολύ νωρίς ue tny Παναγία καθώςη Παναγία συνδέεται 
ὑμνολογικά και θεολογικά µε την Bato στο Σινά, την φλεγόµενη και un καιόµενη Bato. Θεωρείται 
ότι η Βάτος αποτελεί την προεικόνιση της Παναγίας στην Παλαιά Διαθήκη. Н ίδρυση της Μονής στη 
θέση που σύμφωνα µε την παράδοση εμφανίστηκε στον Προφήτη Μωυσή o Θεός µε την µορφή της 
Φλεγόμενης και µη Καιόμενης Βάτου οπωσδήποτε παίζει σηµαντικό ρόλο για την κατοπινή ανάπτυξη 
της εικονογραφίας σε σχέση µε το Σινά. Πιο σημαντικός βέβαια θεωρείται ως ιερός τόπος η Αγία 
Κορυφή, όπου σύμφωνα µε την Παράδοση ο Προφήτης Μωυσής παρέλαβε то Νόμο. 


Επίσης η Παράδοση αποδίδει τη θαυματουργή ανεύρεση των λειψάνων της αγίας Αικατερίνης 
στην κορυφή της όρους της Αγίας Αικατερίνης και τη µεταφορά τους στη Μονή Σινά. Όλα та 
παραπάνω αποκαλύπτουν τη σημασία που έχουν και οι τρεις аус μορφές για το Σινά, η Παναγία, 
ο Προφήτης Μωυσής και η Αγία Αικατερίνη. 


Αν και то ψηφιδωτό του Καθολικού της Μονής µε τη σκηνή της Μεταμόρφωσης, αναδεικνύει 
µία Θεοφάνεια σε κεντρικό θέµα αλλά και δύο από τη πιο σημαντικές σκηνές απὀ το βίο του 
Προφήτη Μωυσή, το Μωυσή μπροστά στη Φλεγόμενη και µη καιόµενη Bato και τη Παραλαβή του 
Νόμου. Οπωσδήποτε αυτό µας δείχνει τη σημασία που θα είχε στην αρχική αφιέρωση της Μονής 
η µορφή του Προφήτη Μωυσή. 

Н σημασία της λατρείας της Παναγίας αναβαθµίζεται σταδιακά µε την πάροδο των αιώνων 
και ιδιαίτερα µετά την Εικονομαχία. Στην Κωνσταντινούπολη οι «Θαυματουργές» εικόνες της 
Παναγίας παίζουν ένα όλο και σημαντικότερο ρόλο στην κοινωνική ζωή της Πόλης. Οπωσδήποτε 
ало τον 11° αιώνα και εξής λιτανείες των Θαυματουργών εικόνων της Θεοτόκου έχουν αναδείξει 
τη Θεοτόκο ως προστάτιδα της πόλης. Χαρακτηριστικό φυσικά εἰναι το γνωστό ψηφιδωτό απὀ 
την Αγία Σοφία της Κωνσταντινούπολης, όπου απεικονίζονται οι αυτοκράτορες Κωνσταντίνος και 
Ιουστινιανός να προσφέρουν στη Θεοτόκο την Πόλη και το Ναό αντίστοιχα. 


Στο Σινά η γνωστή παράσταση απεικονίζει στο πάνω μέρος του κεντρικού φύλλου του 
εξαπτύχου του 11° αιώνα την Παναγία ανάµεσα σε τέσσερις απεικονίσεις Θαυματουργών εικόνων 
της Θεοτόκου στην Κωνσταντινούπολη, οι εικόνες της Παναγίας Οδηγήτριας, Βλαχερνίτισσας, 
Χυμευτής και Αγιοσορίτισσας περιβάλλουν ша κεντρική µορφή της Παναγίας Βρεφοκρατούσας, η 
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οποία έχει συνδεθεί ало τον ομιλούντα µε υπόµνηση της λατρείας της Παναγίας στο ναό της Αγίας 
Σοφίας της Κωνσταντινούπολης. Ἡ τιµή των εικόνων της Παναγίας γνωρίζει ιδιαίτερη ανάπτυξη 
την ἴδια περίοδο, δηλαδή απὀ τον 115 αιώνα και εξής. 


Στη Μονή Σινά υπάρχουν αρκετές εικόνες της Παναγίας διαφορετικών εικονογραφικών 
τύπων και προέλευσης. Εδώ, ωστόσο, λόγω κυρίως του χρόνου θα εστιάσουµε σε μία ομάδα 
δέκα εικόνων γύρω amd τις οποίες θα αναπτυχθεί όλη η συζήτηση, που αφορά στο ερώτημα av οι 
φορητές αυτές εικόνες θα μπορούσαν να αποτελούν αντικείμενα προσκυνήµατος ἡ εκδήλωση της 
ιδιωτικής ευλάβειας των μοναχών. 


Πρόκειται για μικρές εικόνες περίπου 18 X 23 εκατοστών και έχουν πανομοιότυπη 
εικονογραφία. Απεικονίζεται, δηλαδή, η Παναγία Βρεφοκρατούσα στον τύπο της «Βάτου» και 
μία ἁγια µορφή ακόµη. Πιο συγκεκριµένα απεικονίζονται οι Προφήτης Μωυσής, µορφή στενά 
συνδεδεμένη µε το Σινά. Н αγία Αικατερίνη, όπως είναι αναμενόμενο, ο ἁγιος Γεώργιος (δύο 
φορές), του οποίου υπήρχε παρεκκλήσι στο Σινά. О άγιος Ιωακείμ, ο Προφήτης Αβραάμ, άγιος 
Σάββας, ἁγιος Συμεών και ἁγιος Θεόδωρος. 


Είναι ενδιαφέρον, ωστόσο, να εξετάσουμε περισσότερο το ρόλο και τη σημασία των εικόνων 
αυτών. Αν και θα ήταν ελκυστικό να θεωρήσουμε ότι µπορεί va υπήρξε παραγωγή εικόνων, µε σκοπό 
να δίνονται ως αναμνηστικά στους προσκυνητές της Μονής, οὐτε υπάρχει κάποιο παράλληλο σε 
γραπτή πηγή ἡ σε άλλο προσκύνημα και επιπλέον όλες οι εικόνες βρέθηκαν στο Σκευοφυλάκιο 
της Μονής. Λόγω των μικρών διαστάσεων θα ήταν πιο πιθανό να υποθέσουμε ότι η παραγωγή 
αυτών των εικόνων προοριζόταν για τις ανάγκες ιδιωτικής ευλάβειας των μοναχών. Από µία σειρά 
παρατηρήσεων σε ιδρυτικά τυπικά μονών γνωρίζουμε OTL σε ορισμένες μονές απαγορευόταν η 
κατοχή αγαθών και ανάμεσα τους φυσικά και εικόνων αλλά και n λατρεία στα κελλιά των μοναχών. 
Ωστόσο, αυτή η απαγόρευση υποδηλώνει ότι ήταν µία συνήθης πρακτική. 


Τα παρόμοια τεχνικά, τεχνοτροπικά και εικονογραφικά στοιχεία αυτής της ομάδας εικόνων 
υποδεικνύουν µε σαφήνεια ότι έχουν φτιαχτεί στο Σινά, πιθανότατα ως αντικείµενα παραγγελίας από 
τους σημαντικότερους μοναχούς της Μονής για χώρους ιδιωτικής ευλάβειας εντός ή πλησίον της μονής. 


Αποτελούν έργα προφανώς του ίδιου καλλιτέχνη, ау και δε μπορούμε, ωστόσο, να είμαστε 
βέβαιοι για την προέλευση του. Χρονολογούνται στα τέλη του 13° αιώνα, εποχή πυκνῶν σχέσεων 
της μονής µε τους Σταυροφόρους 


Επιπλέον, αν εστιάσουµε στην εικονογραφία, είναι ενδιαφέρον να παρατηρήσουμε OTL 
πρόκειται για εικόνες όπου η Παναγία είναι η κεντρική µορφή, και απεικονίζεται όρθια μετωπική 
στον τύπο της «Βάτου» και σχεδόν σε όλες τις περιπτώσεις οι άγιοι απεικονίζονται σεβίζοντες 
προς την Παναγία. Μοναδική εξαίρεση αποτελεί η εικόνα µε την αγία Αικατερίνη, η οποία επίσης 
απεικονίζεται μετωπική. 


Όλες οι ἁγιες μορφές επίσης προέρχονται είτε ало την Παλαιά Διαθήκη είτε πρόκειται για 
αγίους, των οποίων η λατρεία είχε εγκαθιδρυθεί ήδη από την παλαιοχριστιανική περίοδο. Το σύνολο 
των εικόνων αυτών πρέπει να χρονολογείται προς τα τέλη του 13° αιώνα, μία περίοδο κατά την 
οποία έχει ήδη εισαχθεί η λατρεία της αγίας Αικατερίνης στη Μονή Σινά, όπως γνωρίζουμε από 
μαρτυρία περιηγητή ήδη απὀ то 1217. 


Επιπλέον, οι περισσότερες μορφές που απεικονίζονται μαζί µε την Παναγία σχετίζονται µε τη 
λατρεία στο Σινά, ή ήταν μορφές που ήταν στενά δεμένες ue τους «Αγίους Τόπους» ή πρόκειται για 
αγίους µε εξαιρετική διάδοση σε όλο το χριστιανικό κόσμο ήδη ало τα πρώτα χριστιανικά χρόνια. 
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Ανάλογα гротйната αναδύονται φυσικά για την εικονογραφία της Παναγίας και την 
επικράτηση του толоо тпс «Βάτου» αυτή περἰπουτην περίοδο, ὁπωςπροκύπτεικαιαπὀ ἀλλεςεικόνες 
που φυλάσσονται στο Σινά. Το ιδιαίτερο αυτό στοιχείο, η δημιουργία δηλαδή ενός εικονογραφικού 
τύπου, το πλήθος των εικόνων της Θεοτόκου αλλά και η ιεραρχία μεταξύ των αγίων μορφών που 
προκύπτει ало αυτό το σύνολο των εικόνων, αναδεικνύει τη σημασία της λατρείας της Παναγίας 
και την κεντρικό ρόλο που συνεχίζει να παίζει και αυτή την περίοδο στη Μονή Σινά. Προκύπτει µε 
σαφήνεια ότι η τιµή της Παναγίας δεν έχει υποβαθμιστεί υπέρ της τιμής της αγίας Αικατερίνης ή 
άλλων ауу μορφών, τουλάχιστον εντός της µοναστικής κοινότητας. 
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Between Invention and Convention: 
Icons of the Sinai and Raithu Fathers at Saint Catherine's Monastery on Mount Sinai 


Abstract: The communication is devoted to the icons of Sinai and Raithou martyrs from the Monastery of St. 
Catherine at Sinai. Along with the problem of the cult of the saints in question, special attention is devoted to 
monastic “portraits“ on the icons, that is, to their possible iconographic templates. 


Two icons depicting the holy fathers slain at Sinai and Raithu and dated to the 12" or early 13" 
century are kept at Saint Catherine's Monastery on Mount Sinai. They are located at the monastery 
catholicon, in the side chapel dedicated to these martyrs of the faith, above the reliquary containing 
their relics. 


The central position in the upper register of the icon depicting the Sinai fathers is occupied by 
an image of Deisis — representing Christ in Majesty being approached by Virgin Mary and John the 
Baptist in a supplicating position. The composition of Deisis includes another two figures on either 
side of the central image: representations of the apostolic coryphei Peter and Paul, as well as the famed 
hegoumenos John Climacus at the rear of the procession on the right and St. Paul of Latros on the 
opposite side. Below this “extended Deisis” are the frontal standing figures of the forty monks of Sinai 
arranged into four rows and holding martyrs’ crosses or (less commonly) rotuli in their hands. 


The uppermost section of the second icon contains a representation of Virgin Mary with Christ 
at the center, which is approached by the archangels Michael and Gabriel; it is flanked by the figures 
of John Climacus and John of Damascus. As in the first icon, the figures of the monks-martyrs are 
arranged into four rows of ten hieratic images each. 


* 


What attracted our attention are some very interesting iconographic characteristics of these 
icons. However, it is necessary to provide a brief overview of the cult and iconography of the 
holy fathers of Sinai and Raithu, as these hagiological and art-historical problems have yet to be 
adequately elucidated. 


The story of the slaughter ofthe Sinai and Raithu martyrs has reached us via two early Christian 
writings. The first is the Report (Διήγησις) by the Egyptian monk Ammonius (BHG 1300), which 
describes the slaughter of monks from both groups. Ammoniuss narrative was probably written 
in the late 4^ or early 5° century, but there are some rather sound reasons to suggest that its final 
version was compiled as late as the second half of the 6? century or late 6" century. The other extant 
description of this event was written by Nilus of Sinai (BHG 1301-1307) and is also difficult to 
date; hence, its creation is placed in the period between the late 4^ and the 6" century. Finally, the 
third, much younger and shortest written testimony has been preserved in the so-called "Imperial" 
Menologion for January from the Walters Art Museum in Baltimore (No. 521), which was composed 
in the 11° century. The note on the slaughter of the Sinai monks in this manuscript (BHG 1307D) 
is mostly based on the corresponding chapter in Pseudo-Niluss text. 
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The existence of relics of the holy fathers of Sinai and Raithu in the monastery is also directly 
evidenced by a piece of information contained in the Synaxarion of the Typikon of the Great Church, 
which reserves 14 January for the commemoration of their martyrdom. According to a note in this 
text, the cult of the Sinai martyrs outgrew local boundaries in the second half of the 6" century and 
made its way to the imperial capital owing to the Byzantine emperor himself. Namely, Emperor 
Justin П (565-578) had their relics translated to his endowment church - St. Paul’s Church (or 
more accurately, St. Peter and Paul’s) which was built as a part of the orphanage (orphanotropheion) 
located at the acropolis of Constantinople. 


On the other hand, the fostering of the Sinai and Raithu martyrs cult at St. Catherine’s Monastery 
is even today evidenced by the easternmost side chapel on the south flank of the cathedral church 
and connected by a door to the central Chapel of the Burning Bush, which was added on the east 
side of the altar apse. However, it is not entirely certain that this chapel has always been dedicated 
to the worship of the martyrs of Sinai and Raithu, since some sources seem to suggest that the cult 
of the Sinai and Raithu martyrs was initially tied to two separate chapels in the catholicon. And 
yet, pilgrim testimonies dating from the 16" centuries indicate quite clearly that it was during this 
century at the earliest that the cult of the Sinai and Raithu holy fathers became associated with the 
chapel on the south side of the altar; it was then that the chapel was renamed in their honor instead 
of its previous dedication to John the Baptist. 


The power and endurance of the cult of the holy fathers of Sinai and Raithu is also evidenced by 
their representations in works of art. It is very important to note that the veneration of these martyrs 
has not left a deep mark in art of the Byzantine world. Except the icon discussed in this paper, almost 
all other visual representations are found in menologia illustrated in manuscripts or painted on the 
walls of East Christian churches. The richly illuminated Menologion of Basil II (Vat. gr. 1613) contains 
three miniatures depicting their martyrdom. The slaughter of the Raithu fathers is also depicted 
in the aforementioned Baltimore menologion, as well as in the Sinai Manuscript No. 512. The joint 
martyrdom of both groups is depicted in the Menologion of Marciana (gr. Z 585) and the Menologion 
of Demetrios Palaiologos, Despot of the Morea, which is kept at the Bodleian Library in Oxford (14" 
century). Finally, the Serbian medieval churches painted in the 14" century provide another two 
examples: the calendar illustrations from the monasteries of Staro Nagoricino and Decani. 


Menological illustrations of the martyrs from the Sinai Peninsula continued to appear even in 
the post-Byzantine period. The Sinai fathers are depicted at St. Nicholas’ Church of the Philantropion 
Monastery near Ioannina (1560), while the menologion in the dining hall of the Great Lavra 
Monastery on Mount Athos depicts both martyr groups (16" century); their representations are 
also found at the Romanian monasteries of Sucevita and Voronet (16" century). 


Finally, it should be noted that the cult of the martyrs of Sinai and Raithu has also left a mark in 
the distinctive Russian artistic tradition. For instance, they are depicted in the well-known Stroganov 
Artists Handbook (late 16" - early 17° century) and on the calendar icon from the Moscow Theological 
Academy (16^ century). Particularly noteworthy is a 17*-century icon painted by Master Pervusha, a 
member of the so-called Stroganov icon-painting school. In fact, besides the icon from St. Catherine 
Monastery, this is the only known icon representing the monks of Sinai and Raithu. 
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* 


Let us return to the Sinai icons. Before we turn to the main subject of our paper - the 
representations of the monks slain at Sinai and Raithu - let us briefly consider the iconographic 
characteristics of the images in the uppermost sections of the two icons. 


The representation of “extended Deisis” - as the succinct iconographic formula for expressing 
the idea of salvation and saintly representation - is very fitting to the top section of an icon depicting 
a group of martyrs. However, the choice of saints approaching Christ and the figures of Virgin Mary 
and John the Baptist requires an explanation. The figures of the first apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, 
are often positioned on either side of the central image in this type of composition. However, the 
reason for the presence of the figures of St. Peter and Paul on the Sinai icon could have been the 
fact that the martyrs’ relics were located at the Constantinople church dedicated to this apostolic 
pair. The presence of the figure of St. John Climacus - the most famous hegumen of Sinai - is 
understandable. 


While the choice of the aforementioned figures is not surprising at all, it is exactly the opposite 
with the figure on the opposite of side of the "extended Deisis": that of St. Paul of Latros. This 
notable ascetic (1955) was the founder of the Monastery of the Mother of God tou Stylou (tov 
Στύλου) on Mount Latros, the monastic community in Caria near the ancient Greek city of Miletus. 
Except the figure on the Sinai icon, no more than a few medieval representations of St. Paul of 
Latros have survived: those on the 11"-century frescos painted on the walls of the catholicon at 
Paul's monastery and in several Byzantine (Protaton) and Serbian monuments (Virgin Hodegetria 
at the Patriarchate of Pec; Decani, Lesnovo, Treskavac) dating from the 14" century. 


In view of the scarcity of his representations in art, we have to ask: why was Paul of Latros 
chosen to be depicted on the icon with the forty fathers of Sinai? Although this question has not 
been given adequate attention, some possible answers have been suggested. In their book on the 
Sinai icons, Georgios and Maria Sotiriou view the presence of the figure of the Latros ascetic as a sign 
that suggests certain ties between Sinai and this monastic center in Asia Minor. Alexei M. Lidov has 
gone a step further: the Russian scholar has noted the very interesting fact that the hagiography of 
Paul of Latros mentions that he had particularly venerated St. Catherine. Unfortunately we cannot 
consider this problem in more detail in this paper, but we can offer some very indicative information 
that could help its future resolution. It is important to note another fact that has not been noticed 
before: St. Paul's hagiography mentions another persecution and slaughter of the monks of Sinai 
and Raithu. The eighth chapter tells the story of as many as three hundred monks of Sinai and 
Raithu, who fled before the Saracens and found their first refuge on Latros. 


However, the link between the two Sinai icons with Latros was perhaps not merely symbolic, 
that is, through the figure of St. Paul. Namely, the link to this monastic center in Asia Minor is also 
indicated by certain characteristics of style. Georgios and Maria Sotiriou have noted that the icon 
depicting the Sinai fathers stylistically resembles the Dodekaorton from the Sinai collection. The 
authors associate this epistyle (preserved in fragments) with the frescoes in the Kelivarion Monastery 
on Latros, which were dated to the 135 century at the time of writing. In view of these similarities in 
style, could we entertain the thought that the icon of Sinai was painted by an artist who had arrived 
on Mount Sinai from Asia Minor (i.e. from the Empire of Nicaea, if the dating to the 13% century 
is correct)? Although this question requires a more detailed and comparative stylistic analysis, we 
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would like to mention the recent research conducted by Maria Panayotidi, which suggests that 
some Nicene masters were indeed responsible for the creation of the most representative paintings 
on Mount Sinai in the 13" century. In addition to this possibility, are there grounds to consider the 
possibility that the icon was brought to Sinai from Latros? We can do no more here than to merely 
indicate this possibility to be confirmed or refuted in future studies. 


Before we can focus on the figures of the Sinai and Raithu holy fathers, we will briefly discuss 
the figures in the top register of the second icon. As we have already noted, the central position of 
the top section of the icon depicting the Raithu fathers is occupied by the frontal standing figure 
of Blachernitissa (Our Lady of Blachernae) with Christ, with the stooping figures of the two most 
prominent archangels beside it. The placement of this representation at the top of the icon is of 
course understandable: in the 12" and 135 century, the monastery was still dedicated to the Mother 
of God. The presence of the image of John Climacus on the left is also self-explanatory, as are his 
depiction on the first icon and that of his peer, St. John of Damascus, on the right. There can be no 
doubt that the famous theologian was depicted on the icon as a great venerator of the Mother of 
God and the author of many hymnographic compositions dedicated to her. 


+ 


Finally, we can turn our attention to the depictions of the holy fathers of Sinai апа Raithu. 


We will begin our discussion with a characteristic that has already been noted. Alexei M. 
Lidov has noticed that all images of the monks on the icons have distinctive, very well executed 
and believable portrait features although the painter probably had no model to rely on, i.e. no 
iconographic template for painting all eighty faces ofthe Sinai and Raithu fathers. He has concluded 
that “by the sheer power of his imagination and familiarity with iconography, the artist of Sinai 
created eighty unique portraits of the holy martyrs”. 


We fully agree with this observation. It will suffice to compare the monks’ portraits on the 
Sinai icons with those in the aforementioned menologia - it is very obvious that the artist took great 
care to create fully individualized physiognomies and not to repeat any of the eighty faces. 


In comparison with some other interesting group depictions in East Christian iconography, 
the Sinai icons display a high level of originality in regard to the distinctiveness of the depicted 
physiognomies. The successful characterization of the martyrs’ portraits on the Sinai icons is rivaled 
only by the most accomplished depictions of another group of notable martyrs, which is equal in 
number to the Sinai and Raithu groups: the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste. This is evidenced, for example, 
by their frontal group portrait in the menologion from the University Library of Messina (11% 
century), an exceptionally well-executed 13"-century icon kept at the Svaneti Museum in Mestia 
(Georgia) and the famous and also artistically accomplished 14"-century icon from the Dumbarton 
Oaks collection. In addition to the similarities in number and (to some extent) the believability of the 
portraits, the representations of the Sebaste martyrs are relevant for the Sinai icons due to another 
formal reason. Namely, some representations of these saints can help us explain the appearance 
of frontal portraits of martyrs. Besides the scene of martyrdom, the Holy Forty of Sabaste have 
been depicted in Byzantine art as a group of hieratic images. Unfortunately, only fragments of both 
examples that provide evidence of this have survived to this day. These examples are two standing 
figures made in ivory (11% century) and a few preserved frescos in the side aisles of the Church of 
the Acheiropoietos in Thessalonica (13% century). 
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How was the richness of the “portrait” features of the two icons from St. Catherine’s Monastery 
actually achieved? To at least partially answer this question, we must return to Alexei Lidov’s 
remark, who in addition to “imagination” mentions a certain “familiarity with iconography” of the 
painter. We believe that this remark could be further elaborated. First of all, careful observation 
of the monks’ faces on both icons leads to the conclusion that suitable templates had been used in 
their designing. Some of them correspond to a great extent (and sometimes fully) to the images of 
notable holy monks of the Orthodox East, whose “portrait characteristics” were fully formulated 
and standardized by the time of the icons creation and even as early as the post-iconoclastic period. 
Although this cannot be said of all representations, it does apply to a number of images of the 
monks of Sinai and Raithu. Due to the limited time we have on our disposal, we will focus on a few 
characteristic examples — the images for which we are almost certain that they were painted after the 
model of the “portraits” of famous martyrs venerated in the Orthodox Church. 


For example, one of the depictions on the icon of the Sinai fathers obviously resembles the 
physiognomy of one of the first desert hermits in Palestine - Euthymius the Great. The figure in 
question is the third on the right in the top row. This notable holy hermit was usually depicted as a 
balding old man with a very long and pointed beard, which is mentioned already in his hagiography 
by Cyril of Scythopolis. The “portrait” characteristics of one of the greats of Early Christian Egyptian 
ascesis - Anthony the Great - also seems to have been considered. His figure with a distinctive 
hood on his head and a mid-length beard corresponds to the fourth monk on the left in the same 
row. If we continue the geographic classification of famous hermits whose physiognomies are 
easily recognized in the group representation of the Sinai monks, the next would be one of the 
most remarkable figures of the distinctive Syrian ascetic tradition: the famous hymnographer and 
theologian Ephrem the Syrian. His appearance with its characteristic “shallow” hood and a very 
short, sparse beard seems to have been used as the model for the monk depicted second from the 
left in the third row from the top. 


While painting the icons of the Sinai and Raithu fathers, the author have tried to include faces 
of different ages. Besides the seasoned elderly hermits, the depictions include middle-aged men 
and even a few young beardless ones. The figures of the latter in some cases strongly resemble the 
physiognomy of the very distinctive “Holy Fool” of Constantinople - St. John Kalivitis. 


Furthemore, it seems that the painter had no qualms about adapting some of the monks’ 
faces to resemble the appearance of notable bishops, as suggested by the fifth figure on the left in 
the third row. This is a hermit with an unusually wide forehead and narrow face, as well as very 
prominent cheekbones. These features closely resemble the well-known representations of St. John 
Chrysostomos. 


It has already been noted (A. M. Lidov) that the painter tried to achieve the individuality of 
some monks’ portraits by emphasizing their different geographic and ethnic origin. Two monks are 
depicted with white headscarves adorned with black ribbons - an element of the typical Eastern 
costume. In Byzantine iconography, it was usually St. John of Damascus who was depicted with this 
kind of headdress (interestingly, his turban on the icon of the Raithu monks is slightly different), 
the holy physicians of Arabia Cosmas and Damian (as evidenced by their excellent portraits at the 
Decani Monastery) and even Jews (as evidenced by the frescos from the Passion of Christ cycle at 
St. Nicholas’ Church in Prilep, 1298). 
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The aforementioned possible templates do not preclude the possibility of “reconstructing” 
the process of iconographic shaping of this extraordinary gallery of faces depicted on the icon 
of the Sinai fathers. However, the remaining observations seem too speculative and not entirely 
founded. Be that as it may, we will briefly discuss the sixth figure on the left in the top row and its 
most distinctive facial characteristic: the unusual beard parted into two sections. Although in this 
case there are no notable monks whose standard appearances we could rely on, it should be noted 
that details often vary in the depictions of some ascetics. For instance, St. Theodosius the Great 
(the Cenobiarch) was often pictured with such a beard. We would like to point out frescos from 
Gracanica and again Decani, although these are considerably younger examples. Finally, if we were 
to extend our discussion about the images of the Sinai monks and their possible physiognomic 
prototypes, we would also need to point out the fourth figure on the right in the bottom row, which 
strongly resembles a rarely pictured saint - Nikon the Metanoeite. 


At the first glance, the icon depicting the martyrs of Raithu seems to have preserved more 
original faces. Particularly noteworthy are the two elderly monks with very unusual curly hair in the 
bottom row, the first with a short beard and the second with a very long white beard. Although we 
cannot speak of direct interdependence between them, it should be noted that the hair of the former 
has been painted similarly to the way that it was depicted in the representations of a rarely pictured 
anchorite -- Saint Moses Murin (the Ethiopian). His depiction at the catholicon of the “Monastery” 
in Mariovo is particularly noteworthy (1270/1271). 


Another image suggests that the artist used existing physiognomies of various saints as 
templates for his rich portrait gallery of the monks of Raithu. Painting the fifth figure on the left 
in the top row, we believe that he used a representation of St. Sabbas the Sanctified, the founder of 
the famous Lavra Monastery near Jerusalem. Since the Komnenian period, this notable hermit was 
depicted as a bald old man with a wide, trimmed beard resembling a broom. On this occasion, it will 
suffice to point out his depictions from Lagoudera, Studenica and Ziéa monasteries, or two icons 
from Sinai monastery. 


+ 


Based on the above, it seems that the process of iconographic shaping of a quite large group of 
slain monks has been at least partially elucidated. In a number of cases, the painter seems to have 
used images of saints whose names and representations in works of art were well known in monastic 
circles. However, this does not mean that the conclusion about the painter’s originality and his 
artistic talent - which was unfairly denied to Byzantine artists for a long time - is to be relativized or 
altered. Despite his use of templates, the richness of his physiognomies is truly astounding. We are 
more inclined to interpret his use of distinctive physiognomies of saints by their wide recognizability 
and the extraordinary expressive power of some depictions of famous Orthodox hermits. In other 
words, their distinctive faces simply could not remain unused in the artistic shaping of an “ideal 
monastic community” on the icons of the martyrs whose cult shone out from the ancient monastery 
on Mount Sinai. 


In conclusion, the icons in question represent extraordinary works of Byzantine icon-painting 
achieved by the artist’s perfect balance between static and dynamics, convention and innovation. He 
brought his gallery to life by discreetly varying the position of their bodies, heads and arms, never 
overdoing it so as to alter his attention of creating a static group image, i.e. its “iconic modality”. 
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There can be no doubt that the well-executed “portraits” of the serene and dignified martyrs of 
Sinai and Raithu (set on a neutral, gilded background, as is the case with many calendar icons from 
Mount Sinai) had a powerful effect on the pious observers who approached their holy relics. The 
artists intention to familiarize the monastery’s visitors with the martyrs images - always taking care 
not to make their depictions seem real although he could only speculate about their true appearance 


— has been fully realized. 
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O σιναϊτικός εικονογραφικός τύπος της εικόνας του αγίου Προκοπίου, 
έργο του ζωγράφου Πέτρου 


The sinaitic iconograpfical type of Saint Procopios, a work of the painter Peter. 


Abstract: The icon of Saint Procopius by the painter Petros refers to an iconographic type created in the Monastery 
of Saint Catherine on Sinai. The icon’s particular characteristics, focused primarily on the clothing of Saint 
Procopius, would argue in favor of this assessment. The coronet (stemmatogyrion) on his head, the decorated 
crimson chlamys fastened by a clasp in front on his chest, the gold tablion, the torc (maniakion) around his 
neck, the long, olive-green chiton with its gold hem, the luxurious footwear, and the sheath of the sword with its 
decorated cord form parts of his regalia. All these elements constitute iconographically-distinct features which 
tend towards presenting the saint more as a high-ranking court official than as a military saint. 


Στη βυζαντινή τέχνη θα πρέπει να ξεχωρίσουµε δύο διαφορετικούς τύπους παραστάσεων του 
αγίου Προκοπίου. О ένας σχετίζεται µε την ολόσωµη ή έφιππη µορφή και ο άλλος µε την στηθαία 
η οποία συγχρόνως πλαισιώνεται and επεισόδια του βίου του. О άγιος συνήθως εικονίζεται νέος 
αγένειος µε μαλλιά μεσαίας ανάπτυξης χτενισμένα ioia. Σύμφωνα pe Ta τυπολογικά χαρακτηριστικά 
που αφορούν στην ηλικία και τα μαλλιά μοιάζει µε тоу άγιο Νεστόριο. Н ενδυμασία του είναι είτε 
πατρικίου είτε στρατιωτικού. Ανατρέχοντας σε όλες τις παλαιότερες παραστάσεις της μνημειακής 
ζωγραφικής, ot οποίες εντοπίζονται κυρίως στην Καστοριά και την Καππαδοκία, μπορούμε 
να σκεφτούμε ότι η εικονογραφική εκδοχή του αγίου µε τον χιτώνα και την χλαμύδα είναι η 
αρχαιότερη, ενώ αυτή του στρατιωτικού καθιερώνεται µετά τον 115-125 αιώνα. Από τα όπλα που 
κρατάει, ξεχωρίζει το δόρυ χωρίς να σημαίνει ότι είναι το μοναδικό αποκλειστικό χαρακτηριστικό 
της εικονογραφίας του. 


H σιναϊτική εικόνα του αγίου Προκοπίου ολόσωμου, έργο του ζωγράφου Πέτρου, έχει 
περιγραφεί λεπτομερώς and την Ντ.Μουρίκη, η οποία έστρεψε κυρίως την προσοχή της στην 
πολυτελή εμφάνιση του αγίου Προκοπίου και στην εφαρµογή ορισμένων τεχνικών που αφορούσαν 
στην χρησιμοποίηση καστανού βερνικιού πάνω σε φύλλο απὀ ασήμι. 


Οιπαρατηρήσεις που да μπορούσαμε να κάνουμε πάνω στην τυπολογία της εικόνας του Σινά, 
εστιάζονται κυρίως στην στολή του αγίου Προκοπίου. Το στεμματογύριο στο κεφάλι, η πορφυρή 
διακοσμημένη χλαμύδα που στερεώνεται µε πόρπη μπροστά στο στήθος, το χρυσό ταβλίον, 
το μανιάκιον γύρω оло то λαιμό, о λαδοπράσινος ποδήρης χιτώνας µε το χρυσό στρίφωμα, τα 
πολυτελή υποδήματα και το θηκάρι του σπαθιού µε το κοσμημένο κορδόνι, αποτελούν κομμάτια 
της στολής. Όλα αυτά είναι στοιχεία που συνιστούν εικονογραφικές ιδιοµορφίες, οι οποίες τείνουν 
να παρουσιάσουν τον ἁγιο περισσότερο ως υψηλόβαθμο αυλικό αξιωματούχο παρά ως στρατιωτικό 
άγιο. Па την καλύτερη διερεύνηση του θέματος έχει ενδιαφέρον να εξετάσουμε και µια παλαιότερη 
εικόνα της μονής Σινά του δεύτερου μισού του 11” αιώνα, την οποία δημοσίευσε ο K.Weitzmann 
(1983) και στην οποία εικονίζονται ο άγιος Προκόπιος, ο άγιος Δημήτριος και ο άγιος Νέστωρ. 
Όπως φαίνεται η κοινή παρουσίαση των τριών ολόσωµων μορφών δεν σχετίζεται µε TO µηνολόγιο 
(8 Ιουλίου και 26 Οκτωβρίου αντίστοιχα), αλλά µε την προσπάθεια απεικὀνισής τους ως μάρτυρες 
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της πίστεως και αξιωματούχους που έλαβαν την εξουσία ало τον βασιλέα για να μοιράσουν τα 
ευεργετήµατα στο λαό. Н ενδυμασία των αγίων είναι παρόμοια µε αυτή του Προκοπίου στην εικόνα 
του ζωγράφου Πέτρου. Κρατούν στο δεξί τους χέρι σταυρό και τα μοναδικά εξαρτήματα που τους 
λείπουν είναι το στεμματογύριο στο κεφάλι και τα όπλα. Επιπλέον ο άγιος Δημήτριος που εἶναι το 
κεντρικό πρόσωπο έχει μανιάκιον γύρω ало то λαιμό του, то ίδιο περίπου που φέρει o άγιος Σέργιος 
στα ψηφιδωτά της Θεσσαλονίκης. Ψηλά στο κέντρο της εικόνας και µέσα σε μετάλλιο προβάλλει 
η µορφή του Χριστού, που εμφανίζεται σαν σε ораца το οποίο τονίζεται ακόµη περισσότερο από 
το χρυσό βάθος της εικόνας. Ένα άλλο κοινό χαρακτηριστικό στις δύο εικόνες, είναι η χρήση του 
πορφυρού χρώματος στις χλαμύδες του Νέστορα και του Προκοπίου και τα χρυσά ταβλία, στοιχεία 
που δηλώνουν την απομάκρυνση ало την καθιερωμένη ιεραρχική απεικόνιση. 


О άγιος Προκόπιος συγκαταλέγεται στην ομάδα των δημοφιλών αγίων, από την τάξη των 
πρώτων χριστιανών μαρτύρων. Το κείµενο του Ευσεβίου Καισαρείας στο έργο, «Περί των ev 
Παλαιστίνη μαρτυρησάντων» αν και σύντομο εἰναι πολύ κατατοπιστικό για τις συνθήκες κάτω απὀ 
τις οποίες απολογήθηκε και θανατώθηκε. Ο Ευσέβιος παρουσιάζει τους μάρτυρες της Παλαιστίνης, 
κατά το διωγμό του Διοκλητιανού, που ἄρχισε το 303. Στις αφηγήσεις του ξεπροβάλλουν οι ηρωικές 
πράξεις συγκεκριμένων μαρτύρων. Πα κάποιους апо αυτούς η εξιστόρηση είναι εκτενέστερη και 
δίνονται περισσότερες πληροφορίες, που έχουν την αξία προσωπικής αρχειακής τεκμηρίωσης. О 
πρώτος που εμφανίζεται στην εξιστόρηση του Ευσέβιου, εἰναι ο Προκόπιος, ο οποίος αρνείται να 
κάνει θυσία στους εθνικούς θεούς προκειµένου να σωθεί και απολογείται µέσα απὀ στίχους του 
Ομήρου (Ιλιάδα Β΄, 204) «Οὐκ ἀγαθὸν πολυκοιρανίη, εἷς κοίρανος ἔστω, εἷς Βασιλεύς», που ερμήνευσε 
λανθασμένα ο διοικητής Φλαβιανός ως µια ευθεία προσβολή του πολιτικού του συστήµατος. Όμως 
οι στίχοι αναφέρονται µόνο στη διοίκηση κατά τη διάρκεια πολέμου και εἰναι λόγια που ο Οδυσσέας 
απευθύνει προς έναν στρατό σε αναταραχή, τον οποίον προσπαθεί να πείσει να υπακούσει ξανά 
στον αρχιστράτηγό του. О οµηρικός βασιλιάς που έχει τον τίτλο του αξιωματούχου της κοινότητας, 
στα χείλη του Προκοπίου γίνεται ο ένας και μοναδικός Θεός, η αλήθεια του οποίου δεν μπορεί 
να ανακαλυφθεί ало τον άνθρωπο. Πρόκειται για Eva ξεχωριστό αποκαλυπτικό δώρο που έχει 
μεταφέρει ο Θεός µέσω του Αγίου Πνεύματος στον Μωυσή και τους προφήτες. Παρόμοια ως προς 
την ερμηνεία των στίχων εκφράζεται και ο Ιουστίνος ο φιλόσοφος που επιχειρεί σύνδεση µε την 
αρχαία ελληνική γραμματεία και ιδιαίτερα µε τον Πλάτωνα. Έτσι χάρη στην πρόνοια του Θεού, 
σύμφωνα µε τους απολογητές οι Έλληνες ποιητές και φιλόσοφοι έμαθαν την αλήθεια από τους 
προφήτες. Η χρησιμοποίηση των στίχων του Ομήρου κατ αυτόν τον τρόπο απὀ τον Προκόπιο 
προῦποθέτει και την εξοικείωση µε το έργο τους. Οι απολογητές του 2ου αιώνα, ειδωλολάτρες 
φιλόσοφοι προηγουμένως, γνώριζαν πολύ καλά την αρχαία γραμματεία, τα θετικά και αρνητικά 
στοιχεία του αρχαίου ελληνικού κόσμου. Ἦταν υποχρεωμένοι να αμυνθούν για τις κατηγορίες που 
αποδίδονταν στον χριστιανισμό και συγχρόνως να προβάλλουν τα αρνητικά στοιχεία ιδιαίτερα 
της αρχαίας μυθολογίας και ειδωλολατρίας. Τον ρόλο αυτό αναλαμβάνει µέσα απὀ τη συνοπτική 
διατύπωση του Ευσέβιου ο Προκόπιος. 


Από χειρόγραφα κείµενα, όλα µετά τον 10° αιώνα, που εντάχθηκαν σε συλλογές Βίων, 
μαθαίνουμε ότι ο Προκόπιος πριν γίνει χριστιανός ονομαζόταν Νεανίας, γεννήθηκε στην 
Ιερουσαλήμ και έζησε στην Σκυθόπολη της Παλαιστίνης όπου υπηρετούσε στην εκκλησία ως 
αναγνώστης, μεταφραστής και εξορκιστής. Χάρη στις προσπάθειες της μητέρας του, πήρε από τον 
Διοκλητιανό τον τίτλο του δούκα της Αλεξάνδρειας και συμμετείχε σε αποστολές του ρωμαϊκού 
στρατού εναντίον των Σαρακηνών. Xe ша оло αυτές κοντά στην Απάμεια είδε όραμα µε TOV Χριστό 
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va tov δείχνει ένα κρυστάλλινο σταυρό Kal va Tov λέει OTL µε αυτόν θα βγει νικητής. Στο περιβάλλον 
της Παλαιστίνης στο οποίο διατυπώθηκαν ιδέες, στάσεις και αξίες δεν είναι δυνατόν va µη υπήρχε 
εκτενέστερο κείµενο Βίου µετά το μαρτύριο του αγίου Προκοπίου στην Καισάρεια. Η εικόνα του 
πατριαρχείου των Ἱεροσολύμων (τέλη 135) αιώνα) µε 17 σκηνές απὀ την ζωή του διευρύνει την 
αφήγηση µε περισσότερες λεπτομέρειες, οι οποίες όµως δεν εἶναι ιστορικά τεκμηριωμένες, αλλά για 
διαφορετικούς λόγους πέρασαν στην εικονογραφία. Η εικόνα του Πέτρου, όπως και η παλαιότερη 
µε τις τρείς μορφές ало το Σινά επαναδιατυπώνουν µια παλαιότερη πρόταση, η οποία έρχεται πιο 
κοντά στο κείµενο του αρχιεπισκόπου Ιωάννη για τα θαύματα του αγίου Δημητρίου. Η πρόταση 
αυτή επιδιώκει να πείσει το κοινό της για την συνέχιση της παρουσίας του αγίου κυρίως στον 
κόσμο των ιδεών. 


O Βίος ενός αγίου συνήθως γράφονταν για να διαβαστεί μπροστά σε ακροατήριο την ηµέρα 
της εορτής του. Στο ναό που αφιερώθηκε στον άγιο κοντά στην Ιερουσαλήμ, όπου η έρευνα υπέδειξε 
ότι τουλάχιστον στον 6° αιώνα λειτουργούσε προσκύνημα, παρόμοιο κείµενο που εξυπηρετούσε 
τις ανάγκες του εκκλησιαστικού κώδικα συμπεριφοράς ασφαλώς υπήρχε. Ο ζωγράφος Πέτρος ο 
δημιουργός αυτού του εικονογραφικού τύπου έδωσε τη λάμψη της αυτοκρατορικής ακολουθίας. 
О άγιος φορώντας λευκό χιτώνα περιβεβλημένο ало ταινία µε πολύτιμα κεντήματα, και έχοντας 
στους ώμους πορφυρή χλαμύδα, που την συγκρατεί µια χρυσή πόρπη, στο λαιμό το σασανιδικὀ 
περιδέραιο στο κεφάλι το διάδημα κι όλα τα κοσμήματα του στέμματος πάνω του, γίνεται 
ο φορέας ενός ιδεώδους της εποχής του Ιουστινιανού και παράδοσης της αλήθειας δια των 
προφητών. Ο Εφραίμ που αναφέρεται στην επιγραφή κάτω δεξιά συμβάλλει στη δημιουργία του 
προτύπου, εφαρμόζοντας την πρακτική που ακολούθησαν και άλλα υψηλόβαθμα πρόσωπα του 
Βυζαντίου, ήδη ало τα τέλη του 11° αιώνα και σύμφωνα µε την οποία η επιθυμία τους ήταν οι 
άγιοι προστάτες τους να ταυτίζονται µε το αξίωμα που κατείχαν. Από την άποψη αυτή παρουσιάζει 
εξαιρετικό ενδιαφέρον το προγενέστερο παράδειγµα του ψηφιδωτού του αγίου Σεργίου ало τον 
Άγιο Δημήτριο Θεσσαλονίκης, που αποτελεί µια πρώιμη απεικόνιση και προσπάθεια μεταφοράς 
παρόμοιων μηνυμάτων. Το δεύτερο τμήμα της επιγραφής φανερώνει επίσης την επικοινωνία µε την 
χειρόγραφη παράδοση των κωδίκων και ιδιαίτερα αυτών που περιγράφουν βίους αγίων. Σ αυτούς 
εντοπίζουµε συχνά σκηνές, που σε συνδυασμό µε την εικονογραφία µπορεί να διαλευκάνουν τη 
μορφή του βυζαντινού αναγνώστη. 


Η σύμπτωση της παραμονής στη μονή του Σινά στην τρίτη δεκαετία του 13% αιώνα του 
πατριάρχη Ιεροσολύμων Ευσταθίου, του ζωγράφου Πέτρου και του κτήτορα Εφραίμ, συνδυάζεται 
ue την δημιουργία ενός ξεχωριστού τύπου για την εικονογραφία του αγίου Προκοπίου. 
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O ρόλος του φυσικού τοπίου στην προσκυνηµατική τέχνη του Σινά 


Nature and divinity in the pilgrimage art of Sinai. 


Abstract: The question addressed in this paper is how and why the natural physical environment of the locus 
sanctus of Sinai is depicted and participates in the art and artefacts that complemented the pilgrimage experience. 
The emphasis on the natural features, which also play a leading role in the Biblical narrative, і.е., on the bush 
and the rocky ground of the Holy Summit, has quite rightly been interpreted as one of the very few instances in 
which the depiction of nature in Byzantine art has topographical connotations, relating the episode depicted to 
a specific natural landscape. Drawing on theological treatises, pilgrim narratives, and art works celebrating the 
holy places of Sinai, this paper will explore the strong connection between nature and theology at the Sinai shrine. 


The pilgrimage was born of the believer's longing to be in a locus sanctus, to see and touch 
and imitate holy persons, treading in their very footsteps. Pilgrims themselves express this in 
their journals, describing step by step with emotion how they followed the episodes in scripture 
or accounts of the lives. They need to know that they are in exactly the right landscape, on the 
particular spot where the sacred events took place. It is as if eradicating the geographical distance 
might also circumvent the distance in time, bringing them as close as possible to the presence of the 
holy persons and their acts. Moreover, the natural formation of the holy place often plays a decisive 
role in the texts that are one of the motives behind the pilgrimage; and the pilgrims’ contact with the 
particular landscape of any given pilgrimage affects their religious experience. 


Given this, examining the way the natural landscape of the loca sancta is depicted and the 
part it plays in Byzantine pilgrimage art would seem to be a very promising field of research - and 
to offer a potential exception to the familiar and much debated sketchy presence of physical space 
in Byzantine religious scenes. This question lies at the heart of my current research on byzantine 
pilgrimage art: i.e. if, how, and why the natural, physical environment of the locus sanctus is depicted 
and participate in the art and artefacts that completed the pilgrimage experience. The material from 
which we can derive answers to this question falls into two distinct, but interrelated categories. The 
first is related to the official art of the locus sanctus, i.e the combination of architecture and imagery 
which decorated and set off the shrine to advantage, but above all defined its theological identity and 
the experience of the pilgrims within it in artistic terms. The second category of pilgrimage works, 
which is directly dependent upon the first, covers the more modest creations with rudimentary but 
emblematic iconography, the pilgrim tokens and eulogies. 


Examining the material on hand, I will concentrate on the pilgrimage iconography at Mount 
Sinai, the greatest of the Old Testament shrines to which this round table is dedicated. From the point 
of view of my research, Sinai is a promising field of research because the features of the landscape in 
which the shrine is set plays a decisive role in the iconography that identifies the holy place, giving 
nature as important a role as the people and the episodes depicted. 


Sinai is the principal site of Old Testament theophany. According to Exodus (Exod. 3, 1-10), 
Moses had led the flock of his father-in-law to the wilderness, to Horeb, the mountain of God. There 
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the angel of the Lord appeared to him in flames of fire from within a bush that was not consumed 
by the flames. When Moses decided to go over and see this strange sight, the Lord asked him to 
take off his sandals, for he was standing on holy ground. Then the Lord revealed himself to Moses 
and sent him on a mission to Pharaoh to bring the Israelites out of Egypt. The Burning Bush had 
been recognized by the first Church Fathers as one of the biblical prefigurations of the Theotokos, 
specifically associated with her virginity and her role in the Incarnation of Christ. Furthermore, 
according to Christian tradition, the soteriological promise made to Moses in respect of the Exodus 
of the Jews is associated with the mystery of the Incarnation of the divine Logos and thereby with the 
salvation of mankind. The second theophany at Sinai took place on the Holy Summit, the mountain 
peak of Djebel Musa, where Moses was given the tablets of the Law after the Israelites had been 
freed from their captivity in Egypt. Subsequently both the bush and the sacred peak became the 
two holiest sites at Mt Sinai, which was since the 4" century, numbered among the main pilgrimage 
destinations of Christendom. 


In the sixth century Justinian erected his fortified basilica in the most sacred location on the 
mountain, the place Moses heard the voice of God and with bare feet venerated the bush which 
“burned but was not consumed”. Another smaller basilica was erected by Justinian slightly later 
(between 560-565) on the Holy Summit. The archaeological evidence brought to light by the 
Hellenic Archaeological Mission to Southern Sinai, showed that the Justinianic church on Djebel 
Musa had been an opulently decorated church, with mosaics and opus sectile floor, but no part of 
its decoration can be reconstructed. 


So I will concentrate on the Katholicon of the Monastery, in the location of the Burning Bush. 
Unlike with other early Christian shrines, for Sinai we have a full picture of the official pilgrimage 
art that delineated the theological character of the locus sanctus, from the sixth century to the 
present day. I am referring, of course, to the famous Justinianic mosaics on the East wall of the 
katholikon. These mosaics, which are very well known and have been systematically studied by 
a host of distinguished scholars from various angles, include the imposing Transfiguration in the 
apse, with the two majestic panels on the wall above depicting the two scenes of God appearing 
to Moses: the prophet before the Burning Bush and receiving the Tablets of the Law. In these two 
scenes, which depict in art the holy places of the Sinaite shrine and were the model for numerous 
similar images in centuries to come, the depiction of the natural surroundings plays a starring role, 
almost on a par with that of Moses. 


The emphasis on the natural features, which also play a lead role in the biblical narrative, i.e. 
on the bush and the rocky ground of the Holy Summit, has quite rightly been interpreted as a direct 
visual reference to the topographical components of Mt Sinai. In other words, as one of the very 
few instances in which the depiction of nature in Byzantine art has topographical connotations, 
relating the episode depicted to a specific natural landscape. This rather obvious interpretation 
seems entirely convincing, especially to anyone who has visited the monastery and experienced 
the power and incredible energy of the Sinaite landscape. However, Sinai is not the only natural 
landscape in a pilgrimage destination that possessed power and a particular charm. So why the 
exceptional treatment of nature in this case? Why, unlike in the other loca sancta of the Holy Land 
and the great pilgrimage centers of saints and heroes of the Christian Church, is such primacy given 
to the features of the natural landscape in the pilgrimage iconography of Sinai? To answer these 
questions I will examine theological treatises and draw on information from pilgrim narratives and 
art works celebrating the holy places of Sinai. 
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Όψεις του σιναϊτικού τοπίου ало το Βυζάντιο στον Δομήνικο Θεοτοκόπουλο: 
μεταμορφώσεις ενός «ιερού τόπου» 


Aspects of the Sinaitic Landscape from Byzantium to El Greco: 
Transfigurations of a “locus sanctus” 


Abstract: The form, reception and visual interpretation of the landscape of Mount Sinai is the subject of this paper. 
Through selected examples we will briefly survey the typology, rendering, and manner of visually interpreting 
this rocky complex with its many religious connotations, a landscape which served as a reminder of the sacred 
scenes which had taken place in the area. We will see how this “locus sanctus’, famous in both East and West, was 
represented from early Christian times to the late sixteenth century, gradually acquiring a specific tripartite form. 
Some references to west European art will be made as well. Finally, we will observe the idiosyncratic manner 
through which a renowned Cretan artist, Domenikos Theotokopoulos, transformed the iconography of this 
sacred landscape, blending elements from his Byzantine background and the painterly qualities of Venetian art. 


Στις βραχώδεις υπώρειες του όρους Σινά, στις κορυφές του οποίου o Μωυσής οραµατίστηκε 
τη Φλεγομένη αλλά µη καιομένη Bato και έλαβε τον ιερό Νόμο оло τον Θεό, σύμφωνα µε τη 
βιβλική αφήγηση, ο αυτοκράτωρ Ιουστινιανός ανήγειρε TOV 6° αι. την ιστορική φρουριακή μονή µε 
αφιέρωση στην Παναγία. Н ἱδρυσή της υπογράμμιζε τη θρησκευτική αλλά και στρατηγική σημασία 
της περιοχής στην εσχατιά αυτή της Ανατολικής Μεσογείου. Συν τω χρόνω η μονή, ενδιαίτηµα 
αγίων, οσίων και αφοσιωμένων πατέρων, απέβη Eva amò τα σημαντικότερα προσκυνήματα της 
ορθόδοξης χριστιανοσύνης, ενώ ενέπνεε ευλάβεια και σε καθολικούς και σεβασμό σε Εβραίους και 
μουσουλμάνους. 


Από τους ύστερους βυζαντινούς χρόνους προσδιοριζόταν σε δυτικές αναφορές και ως μονή 
της Αγίας Αικατερίνης, ήταν άλλωστε καταγεγραμμένη στον βίο της αγίας η παράδοση για τη 
θαυματουργική ταφή του σώματός της σε κορυφή του όρους Σινά. Н παράλληλη αυτή ονομασία 
της μονής υπήρξε επακόλουθο της ιδιαίτερης προς την μάρτυρα ευλάβειας, που αναπτύχθηκε στο 
Σινά, ενώ είχε σημειωθεί τον Μεσαίωνα, ало τον 11° ar., σε μονή της Νορμανδίας στη Γαλλία (όπου 
είχαν μεταφερθεί λείψανα της αγίας), ὅπως και στην Αγγλία και αλλού. Μολονότι υπερσκέλισε εν 
τέλει, γεγονός αξιοσημείωτο, την αρχική αφιέρωση της ιουστινιάνειας μονής, δεν μείωσε φυσικά 
τη λατρεία της Παναγίας (ιδιαίτερα στο παρεκκλήσι της Αγίας Βάτου), όπως δείχνει μεταξύ άλλων 
και εικόνα του 13° αι. µε συναπεικόνιση της Αγίας Αικατερίνης και της Θεοτόκου ως Φλεγομένης 
Βάτου πλαισιούμενης από δύο σκηνές µε τον Μωυσή (Μονή Σινά). Η τιµή προς την αλεξανδρινή 
αγία και το σκήνωμά της, το οποίο μεταφέρθηκε ало τους μοναχούς στο καθολικό της μονής για 
εξυπηρέτηση των προσκυνητών, ενισχύθηκε στη μονή Σινά μετά τον 13° αι. Συνέτειναν σε αὐτό 
η θρησκευτική αφοσίωση της εποχής και η έμφαση κατά τον Μεσαίωνα στην προσκύνηση των 
λειψάνων αλλά και οι βαρύνουσες ιστορικές εξελίξεις στη νευραλγική αυτή περιοχή της Ανατολής, 
μετά την τέταρτη Σταυροφορία και την κατοχή των Αγίων Τόπων ало τους Άραβες. Στις συγκυρίες 
αυτές αποκτούσε ιδιαίτερη σημασία η λατρεία αγίας µε ακτινοβολία και στη Δύση, πράγμα που 
δημιουργούσε ευνοϊκή αντιμετώπιση της μονής ATÓ εκκλησιαστικές και κοσμικές αρχές. Н επίσημη 
αφιέρωση της μονής στην Αγία Αικατερίνη πραγματοποιήθηκε αργότερα. 
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Н μέριμνα για την υπόµνηση της τοποθεσίας κατά την αναπαράσταση σκηνών από 
τη βιβλική παράδοση που διεξήχθησαν στα υψώματα του Σινά οδήγησαν ало ενωρίς τους 
καλλιτέχνες σε τρόπους εικαστικής απόδοσης του όρους. Н μορφή του τοπίου καθ’εαυτήν συνιστά 
µια ενδιαφέρουσα παράμετρο της σιναϊτικής εικονογραφίας διαχρονικά. Μέσω επιλεγμένων 
παραδειγμάτων θα σχολιαστούν ακροθιγώς η τυπολογία, οι τρόποι πρόσληψης, απόδοσης και 
εξέλιξης του ιδιόµορφου βραχώδους συμπλέγματος από τους παλαιοχριστιανικούς στους πρώιµους 
μεταβυζαντινούς χρόνους, µε λίγες αναφορές και στη δυτικοευρωπαϊκή τέχνη, αλλά και στο έργο 
του Κρητικού Δομήνικου Θεοτοκόπουλου, ο οποίος µε ιδιαίτερο ύφος συνέβαλε στη μεταμόρφωση 
της εικονογραφίας του ιερού αυτού τοπίου. 


Н απεικόνιση του όρους Σινά απαντά µε σχηµατικό τρόπο ало την παλαιοχριστιανική εποχή 
σε επεισόδια της Παλαιάς Διαθήκης µε τον Iovóato προφήτη, ως υπαινικτικό συστατικό του βάθους 
των παραστάσεων. Σχετικές σκηνές μνημειακού ψηφιδωτού διακόσμου (το όραμα της Φλεγομένης 
Βάτου-προεικόνιση της Θεοτόκου, η παράδοση του Νόμου στον ίδιο оло τον Θεό) σώζονται σε 
ναούς της εποχής του Ιουστινιανού (Άγιος Βιτάλιος Ραβέννας, καθολικὀ μονής Σινά). 


Κατά τους μεσοβυζαντινούς χρόνους το Σινά απεικονίζεται, σχηματικά και πάλι, σε 
παραστάσεις ало τον βίο του Μωυσή. Άφθονο υλικό παραδίδεται σε εικονογραφημένα χειρόγραφα. 
Σε μικρογραφία του Ψαλτηρίου Χλουντώφ (9° αι.) του Ιστορικού Μουσείου Μόσχας (Ps. CV) µε 
τη σκηνή της Παράδοσης του Νόμου ο ηγέτης έχει αναρριχηθεί στη μοναδική κορυφή του όρους. 
Σε άλλες περιπτώσεις το ὀρος Σινά διαθέτει, ὀχι σε πλήρη αντιστοιχία µε την πραγματικότητα, 
τρεις απότομες βραχώδεις κορυφές, οι οποίες, µε σαφέστερο τον διαχωρισμό τους, θα καθιερωθούν 
αργότερα ως βασική όψη του. Στη Βίβλο του πατρικίου Λέοντος της Αποστολικής Βιβλιοθήκης 
του Βατικανού (Reg. gr. ІВ), των πρώτων δεκαετιών του 10” ar., απεικονίζεται ο Μωυσής σε δύο 
διαδοχικές σκηνές, «λύων τα σανδάλια αυτού» και εν συνεχεία «λαμβάνων τας πλάκας εκ χειρός 
Θεού», αναρριχώμενος ορµητικά σε ша ало τις δύο κορυφές δεξιά. Αντιθέτως, σε μικρογραφία 
ало to Ψαλτήριο (α’ μισό 10° αι.) της Εθνικής Βιβλιοθήκης των Παρισίων (Paris. gr. 139) το 
τοπίο στην Παράδοση του Νόμου στον Μωυσή, διαφορετικό ало το προηγούμενο, µε µια 
κύρια συμπαγή κορυφή δεξιά, υποδεικνύει την ταυτόχρονη λειτουργία και άλλου προτύπου. Ο 
προφήτης ανηφορίζει σε πλάτωμα, µε κατεύθυνση πάνω αριστερά και η σπεύδουσα µορφή του 
προβάλλεται σε άλλον ορεινό ὀγκο. О τρόπος απεικόνισης του σιναϊτικού τοπίου στο ωραίο 
χειρόγραφο αποτέλεσε πρότυπο για μεταγενέστερες οµόθεµες μικρογραφίες σε κώδικες µε τους 
Ψαλμούς. Αξιοσημείωτο εἰναι εξάλλου ότι το όρος αποδίδεται ενίοτε και µε συμβολική ανδρική 
μορφή, σύμφωνα µε την αναπαραγόµενη αρχαία παράδοση προσωποποιήσεων. Μια υποτυπώδης 
απεικόνιση, µε µικρά εξάρµατα του εδάφους, διατηρείται, αντανακλώντας προφανώς παλαιότερες 
εκδοχές, στον σηµαντικό κώδικα του πρώιμου 11° αι. (Μονή Σινά, κώδ. 1186), µε αντίγραφο της 
«Χριστιανικής τοπογραφίας» του Κοσμά του Ινδικοπλεύστη. 


Απεικόνιση της ἰδιας της μονής Σινά, φανταστική και συνοπτική, σώζεται σε κώδικα του έτους 
1081, µε την «Ουρανοδρόμο κλίμακα» του Αγίου Ιωάννη της Κλίμακος. Ένας κώνος επάλληλων 
λόφων µε την επιγραφή «Το Σινά όρος» σχηματίζει το τοπίο, όπου εγκαταβιώνουν epnpitec 
πρόκειται για συμβατική όψη, παρόμοια και σε άλλες σκηνές του ίδιου χειρογράφου. 


Παράλληλα, φορητές εικόνες, κοινής λατρείας ή ιδιωτικής προσευχής, των µέσων και 
ύστερων βυζαντινών χρόνων, αποτυπώνουν το τοπίο του θεοβαδίστου όρους µε συνοπτικό τρόπο 
σε σκηνές ало τον βίο του Μωυσή ἡ και του προφήτη Ηλία σχετιζόμενες µε то Σινά. Ενδεικτικά 
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παραδείγματα σώζονται σε πασίγνωστες σημαντικές иупиаюкёс εικόνες στη συλλογή της μονής. 
Τη συνέχεια µιας συμβατικής απόδοσης του όρους αντανακλούν και μεταγενέστερες παραστάσεις, 
όπως η µορφή του τοπίου στην παράσταση του Μωυσή µε το Όραμα της Φλεγομένης Βάτου, απὀ 
τις προεικονίσεις της Παναγίας, σε τοιχογραφίες της παλαιολόγειας περιόδου. 


Συνεπώς και κατά τις συμβάσεις της βυζαντινής παράδοσης, το σχηματικό τοπίο του όρους 
Σινά λειτουργεί σε βυζαντινά παραδείγματα ωςυπόμνηση Tov περιβάλλοντος των ιερών επεισοδίων 
που έλαβαν χώρα εκεί. Συγχρόνως διαμορφώνει and τους μεσοβυζαντινούς χρόνους παραλλαγές 
τριών κορυφών (χωρίς όµως παγιωμένο το σχήμα και τη θέση τους). Н τριµερής διαμόρφωση, ιδίως 
όπως διακρίνεται σε βυζαντινά χειρόγραφα, φανταστική επίσης, θα αποτελέσει τον πυρήνα για την 
επακόλουθη πορεία της απεικόνισης του σιναϊτικού τοπίου, συνήθως µε παρατακτική τη διάταξη 
των βράχων. Αυτοί θα συσχετιστούν συγκεκριµένα, οι δύο µετις τοπικές βιβλικές παραδόσεις кои n 
τρίτη µε την Αγία Αικατερίνη (για την οποία άλλωστε αναφερόταν ало παλαιότερα OT είχε ταφεί 
στην υψηλότερη κορυφή), αντανακλώντας την εξέλιξη της λατρείας της στον χώρο. 


Το τρικόρυφο τοπίο θα καθιερωθεί στην πρώιμη μεταβυζαντινή εικονογραφία, όταν πλέον 
θα έχει διαδοθεί ευρέως η δεύτερη αφιέρωση της μονής Σινά στο όνοµα της Αγίας Αικατερίνης. Ev 
παρενθέσει ας σημειωθεί оті (εκτός ало τη μάλλον σποραδική παρουσία της Αγίας Αικατερίνης 
στη Βυζαντινή ζωγραφική) ало το a’ шоо του 15" αι. η µορφή της αγίας, που ήδη απεικονιζόταν 
σε τοιχογραφίες της Κρήτης, έχει θέση στην πρώιμη κρητική ζωγραφική φορητών εικόνων, π. χ. 
στο έργο του ζωγράφου Αγγέλου. О ίδιος αναφέρει στη διαθήκη του (1436) ότι κατείχε µια κυκλική 
εικόνα, προφανώς δημιουργία του, µε την Αγία Αικατερίνη, την οποία προόριζε για το ομώνυμο 
μετόχι του Σινά στον Χάνδακα. Επίσης φιλοτέχνησε ενυπόγραφη εικόνα µε συναπεικόνιση της 
βρεφοκρατούσας Παναγίας και της Αγίας Αικατερίνης (Πάτμος), σύνθεση που παραπέμπει σε 
σιναϊτικό κύκλο. Αν όµως είχε κάπου απεικονίσει και το τοπίο του Σινά, δεν γνωρίζουμε. 


To σιναϊτικό ορεινό περιβάλλον σε κρητικά έργα του В’ μισού του 15° αι. έχει μεν ως 
απώτερη πηγή την προαναφερθείσα βυζαντινή παράδοση, παρουσιάζεται όµως σχηματοποιημένο. 
Ένα µεγάλο τρίπτυχο µε ορθογώνια φύλλα, κρητικής τέχνης, µε σαφή προορισμό τη μονή Σινά 
(υπενθυμίζεται η ύπαρξη και η σηµασία σιναϊτικών μετοχίων και ναών στην Κρήτη), παριστάνει, 
µε φόντο το τοπίο τριών ισοὐψών βράχων, σε δύο επάλληλες ζώνες στο κεντρικό φύλλο του, την 
Αγία Bato και άλλες σκηνές µε τον Μωυσή (άνω) και την Tagh της Αγίας Αικατερίνης (κάτω). Το 
σηµαντικό έργο, που µπορεί να αποδοθεί στον αξιόλογο ζωγράφο Ανδρέα Рибо, εκφράζει εύγλωττα 
τη διπλή αφιέρωση της μονής και εἰναι πιθανώς το παλαιότερο παράδειγµα σε κρητική εικόνα µε 
την Tagh της μάρτυρος. Παρόμοιο τριμερές τοπίο παριστάνεται σε φύλλο μικρού τριπτύχου µε τη 
Θεοτόκο ως Βάτο και άλλες σκηνές του Μωυσή (Πινακοθήκη Βατικανού), αλλά έχει ακόµη πιο 
τονισµένη την κεντρική κορυφή pe TH Вато και διαθέτει πλουσιότερη βλάστηση. 


Το τοπίο αποκτά περαιτέρω εξέλιξη σε μικρό πεντάπτυχο, αμφίπλευρα ζωγραφισμένο (Μονή 
Σινά), µε шах άποψη του Σινά και µε χριστολογικές παραστάσεις, του τέλους του 15% αι. Εδώ οι 
ιερές σκηνές (Φλεγομένη Βάτος, Παράδοση Νόμου, Ταφή Αγίας Αικατερίνης) περιορίζονται σε 
κλίμακα, ενώ το τρικόρυφο σύμπλεγμα κυριαρχεί (δεν εἰναι σαφές αν απεικονιζόταν και η μονή), 
μάλιστα ὀχι σε χρυσό κάμπο αλλά σε γαλανό βάθος. Ενώ δεν αποκλείεται το μικρό πολύπτυχο 
να αντανακλά άλλο, µεγαλύτερο έργο, η συμπερίληψη του τοπίου του Σινά σε αυτό δείχνει τη 
σημασία του θέματος και για την προσωπική αφοσίωση. 
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Н padi pe τα ιερά θέµατα απεικόνιση του ἴδιου του μοναστηριού, όταν υπάρχει, υπογραμμίζει τον 
τόπο αποκρυστάλλωσηςτηςλατρείαςτης δημοφιλούς μάρτυρος. Μία ало Tic παλαιότερες απεικονίσεις 
του στην κρητική ζωγραφική περιλαμβάνεται σε εικόνα του προχωρηµένου 165" αι. (Μόναχο), µε την 
Αγία Αικατερίνη ολόσωμη, µε TOV τροχό του μαρτυρίου της, σε τοπίο µε δύο κορυφές εκατέρωθεν, τη 
μία µε τον Μωυσή να δέχεται τον Νόμο και την άλλη µε το σκήνωμα της αγίας. 


To τρικόρυφο όρος του Σινά µε τα τοπικά επεισόδια και µε το μοναστήρι απεικονίζεται, 
εμπλουτισμένο, σε άλλα κρητικά τρίπτυχα (π.χ. σε αθηναϊκή συλλογή, 16° at, στην Πινακοθήκη 
του Βατικανού, a’ шоо 17° ac), στα οποία υποβόσκει η γνώση δυτικοευρωπαϊκών χαρακτικών 
(βλ. και πιο κάτω). Τέλος, διαμορφωμένο τοιουτοτρόπως και ακολουθώντας προφανώς ένα 
κλίμα ενδιαφέροντος και ζήτησης, το τοπίο του Σινά παρουσιάζεται στην κρητική ζωγραφική 
του τέλους του 16?" και των αρχών του 17° αι. µε νέες μορφές. Άλλοτε διευρύνεται µε επιπλέον 
ιερές σκηνές σιναϊτικού χαρακτήρα, αποδοσµένες µε ενσωμάτωση δυτικών στοιχείων (Μιχαήλ 
Δαμασκηνός) και άλλοτε επεκτείνεται µε περισσότερα επεισόδια απὀ τον κύκλο του Μωυσή και 
γενικότερα των Ισραηλιτών, αλλά και µε όψεις της καθημερινότητας του μοναστικού βίου και 
του σύγχρονου προσκυνηματικού περιηγητισμού (Γεώργιος Κλόντζας). Ας σημειωθεί ότι την 
εποχή αυτή διαμορφώνεται, πάλι από Κρητικούς ζωγράφους και µε δυτικές επιδράσεις, ο τύπος 
της ένθρονης Αγίας Αικατερίνης ως πολυμαθούς πριγκήπισσας, ο οποίος ενίοτε περιλαμβάνει 
σκηνές του σιναϊτικού τοπίου. H τρικόρυφη απεικόνιση του «Σιναίου όρους» συνεχίζεται και σε 
ὑστερες μεταβυζαντινές εικόνες αλλά και χρυσοκεντήµατα και πλήθος μεταγενέστερων ελληνικών 
χαρακτικών. 


Μικρή αναφορά στη µορφή του σιναϊτικού τοπίου στη δυτικοευρωπαϊκή ζωγραφική είναι 
χρήσιμη για την παρακολούθηση της µεταγενέστερης πορείας του θέματος στην ώριμη κρητική 
ζωγραφική και στον Δομήνικο Θεοτοκόπουλο. Το τοπίο παριστάνεται σχηµατικό σε μεσαιωνικά 
χειρόγραφα, πάλι σε σκηνές µε τον Μωυσή. Αναμφίβολη εἶναι η γνώση της βυζαντινής παράδοσης, 
παρουσιάζονται ωστόσο µικρές ιδιαιτερότητες, όπως η καμπύλη µορφή του όρους. Παραδείγματα 
η εικονογράφηση της παραλαβής του Νόμου σε κώδικα (περί то 840) της Βρεταννικής Βιβλιοθήκης 
(Additional MS 10546) και στη μεγάλη Βίβλο του βασιλέως της Γαλλίας Καρόλου του Φαλακρού 
(823-877) στην Εθνική Βιβλιοθήκη της Γαλλίας. 


Όταν πλέον είχε εδραιωθεί στη Δύση, από τον 11? αι. και εξής, η λατρεία της Αγίας Αικατερίνης, 
για την οποία αναφερόταν και σε δυτικές πηγές ὁτι εἰχε ταφεί στο ὀρος Σινά, το τοπίο της περιοχής 
εμφανίζεται και σε επεισόδια µε την ба, πάντοτε σχηματικό. Σηµειώνω εδώ παραδείγματα σε 
μνημειακά έργα тоо 13?" at. (π.χ. στο Λονδίνο, στην Pisa) και του 14”-15% at. (π.χ. στο Los Angeles, 
στη Ρώμη). Αξιοσημείωτη είναι µια μικρογραφία γαλλο-φλαμανδικής τέχνης στον «Ωραίο κώδικα 
των Ωρών» (Les Belles Heures), που εικονογραφήθηκε στα 1405-1408/09 απὀ τους αδελφούς Paul, 
Jean και Herman de Limbourg για τον δούκα Jean de Berry (Νέα Ὑόρκη, Μητροπολιτικό Μουσείο, 
The Cloisters, 1954, 54.1.1.). Παριστάνονται η µεταφορά του σκηνώματος της Αγίας Αικατερίνης 
στην υψηλότερη κορυφή του τριμερούς ουσιαστικά όρους Σινά (χαμηλότερη τέταρτη κορυφή 
διακρίνεται προβαλλόμενη επάνω στην κεντρική), φανταστική μερική άποψη της μονής και λίγοι 
ταξιδιώτες. Το θέµα υπενθυμίζει τη λατρεία της Αικατερίνης στη Γαλλία και στο περιβάλλον του 
καλλιεργημένου ευγενή, μάλιστα στο πολυτελές χειρόγραφο εικονογραφούνται και άλλες σκηνές 
του βίου της. Н σύνθεση, εξελιγμένη είτε από δυτικές μεσαιωνικές απεικονίσεις eire ало άγνωστη 
παράσταση συνδεόµενη µε σιναϊτικούς κύκλους, περικλείει στοιχεία που παγιώνονται στην 
εικονογραφία του σιναϊτικού τοπίου τον επόμενο αιώνα. 
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To συνεχιζόμενο ενδιαφέρον για τόπους προσκυνήματος και φύλαξης ιερών λειψάνων 
και η ανάπτυξη του θρησκευτικού περιηγητισμού τον 15° αι. οδήγησε και σε άλλες κατηγορίες 
απεικόνισης των Αγίων Τόπων και γενικά της Ανατολής. Σχέδια περιηγητών και χαρακτικά 
ενσωματωμένα σε βιβλία and тоу 15° αι. αποτυπώνουν το σιναϊτικό πανόραμα, ενίοτε ταυτίζοντας 
ιερά κτίσματα, σηµεία και διαδρομές στην ευρύτερη περιοχή του Σινά. Παραδείγματα to Liber 
peregrinationis (1420) του μοναχού Jacobus de Verona (όπου αντιγράφτηκειχνογράφηµατου 1335) 
και το τοπογραφικό σχέδιο του 1458 του περιηγητή Gabriele Capodilista. 


Μια παραλλαγή στη µορφή των βουνών τα εμφανίζει ως έναν σχεδόν ενιαίο ρηγματώδη όγκο 
µε το μοναστήρι στο κέντρο. Παράδειγμα η απεικόνιση του όρους και της μονής σε ξυλογραφία 
των Αγίων Τόπων, της οποίας το σχέδιο φιλοτεχνήθηκε επιτοπίως ало tov Erhard Reuwich to 
1483 και τυπώθηκε στη Μαγεντία το 1486, στο περίφημο ταξιδιωτικό βιβλίο του Bernhard von 
Breidenbach “Peregrinatio...”. Παρόμοια συμπαγής µορφή του βραχώδους όρους εμφαίνεται σε 
ξυλογραφία απότην έκδοση (1554) των εντυπώσεωντου Γάλλου Pierre Belon оло то takidt vov 1547. 
Δυτικοευρωπαϊκά χαρακτικά του 16° αι., όπως εκείνα του Giovanni Battista Fontana (1569), του 
Christoph Fürer von Haimendorf (1570, σε σχέδιο tov 1565-66) και tov Bernhard von Waltersweil 
(1587) δείχνουν το σιναϊτικό τοπίο αναπροσαρµόζοντας συστατικά παρόντα στη μικρογραφία των 
αδελφών Limbourg και εντάσσοντας απεικονίσεις της μονής και οµάδες περιηγητών. 


Την ἴδια εποχή ιδιαίτερης απόδοσης τυγχάνει το σιναϊτικό τοπίο στο έργο του περιώνυμου 
Κρητικού καλλιτέχνη Δομήνικου Θεοτοκόπουλου (El Greco), ο οποίος ερμηνεύει µε προσωπικό 
τρόπο το θέµα, ζωγραφίζοντας το τοπίο του Σινά δύο φορές: την πρώτη στο Tpintvyo τής Μόδενας, 
της πρώιμης βενετικής περιόδου του (Modena) ко tn δεύτερη, γύρω στα 1570, σε ανεξάρτητο πίνακα 
(Πράκλειο Κρήτης). Τα τρία αμφίγραπτα φύλλα του τριπτύχου παρουσιάζουν έξι θέµατα, ανάμεσα 
στα οποία και το Τοπίο του Σινά, στην εξωτερική OWN του κεντρικού φύλλου. Οι τρεις κορυφές του 
όρους διατάσσονται διαγωνίως. Απεικονίζονται µικρογραφικά τα δύο ιερά επεισόδια, ο Μωυσής 
δεχόμενος τις πλάκες του Νόμου και η ταφή της Αγίας Αικατερίνης, όπως και το μοναστήρι, στο 
οποίο κατευθύνονται προσκυνητές, ενώ διακρίνονται και μικροσκοπικές μορφές Αράβων. 


О Θεοτοκόπουλος ασφαλώς γνώριζε την παρατακτική διάταξη των απόκρηµνων βράχων σε 
κρητικά έργα του 15° αι., αλλά και δυτικοευρωπαϊκά χαρακτικά της εποχής του µε το τοπίο του Σινά, 
εξελιγμένα επίσης ало προγενέστερες απεικονίσεις.Ίσως στις πηγές του Δομηνίκου περιλαμβανόταν 
παράσταση αντίστοιχη µε αυτήν της σύνθεσης του Fontana, η οποία βασίστηκε, σύμφωνα pe επιγραφή, 
σε σχέδιο (σκαρίφηµα;) του καθολικού επισκόπου Bonifazio Stefani (του οποίου όµως η πηγή είναι 
ασαφής). Το σιναϊτικό τοπίο λειτουργεί συνεκτικά µετις υπόλοιπες παραστάσεις του τριπτύχου, που 
υπαινίσσονται όλο το έργο της Θείας Οικονομίας, ало την Παλαιά Διαθήκη και το προπατορικὀ 
αμάρτημα στην Καινή Διαθήκη, την Ανάσταση του Χριστού Kat TH σωτηρία των πιστών. Αξιοπρόσεκτη 
εἶναι η αντιστοιχία της απεικόνισης του Μωυσή και του Ιησού, οι οποίοι παριστάνονται στις δύο 
όψεις του κεντρικού φύλλου, καθώς ο προφήτης θεωρείται σε θρησκευτικά κείµενα προεικόνιση του 
Σωτήρα Χριστού. Έτσι τα νοήµατα του σιναϊτικού τοπίου παραπέμπουν στις θεολογικές γνώσεις του 
εκλεπτυσμένου περιβάλλοντος της παραγγελίας του έργου. 


Οπίνακαςτου Θεοτοκόπουλου pe то Τοπίο του Σινά (Ηράκλειο Κρήτης) το αναπαριστά όπως 
περίπου είχε καθιερωθεί στα δυτικοευρωπαϊκά χαρακτικά του 16° αι., µε τις τρεις βουνοκορφές σε 
διαγώνια διάταξη. Στο κέντρο το όρος Χωρήβ ń του Μωυσή, µε την απὀληξή του µέσα σε πυκνά 
γκρίζα νέφη, σύμφωνα µε τη βιβλική αφήγηση, τα οποία διαπερνά εκθαμβωτικό φως. Υπονοείται 
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τοιουτοτρόπως η «θεοφάνεια» που συντελέστηκε εκεί, µε την παράδοση των Δέκα Εντολών στον 
ηγέτη ало τον Θεό. Εκατέρωθεν то όρος της Αγίας Επιστήµης (ή του Aapwv) και εκείνο της Αγίας 
Αικατερίνης, µε τον ενταφιασµό της στην κορυφή. Στους πρόποδες του όρους του Μωυσή κείται 
το οχυρό μοναστήρι, µε το καθολικό να δεσπόζει. Απεικονίζονται επίσης σκηνές προσκυνητών και 
µια δυσδιάκριτη ομάδα σαρικοφόρων Αράβων. 


Κύρια πηγή της σύνθεσης του Κρητικού ζωγράφου, που βρισκόταν στην Ιταλία, είναι η 
προαναφερθείσα χαλκογραφία του Βερονέζου χαράκτη Giovanni Battista Fontana, τυπωμένη 
στη Βενετία то 1569. Αυτή έχει επεξηγηµατικό χαρακτήρα, καθώς ταυτίζει τοπωνύμια και δείχνει 
σκηνές συνδεδεμένες µε την τοπική λατρεία, µε τον Μωυσή και την Αγία Αικατερίνη. Αντίθετα, 
о Θεοτοκόπουλος παραλείπει εδώ τις ιερές σκηνές. О ιδιόρρυθµος γεωλογικός σχηματισμός 
κυριαρχεί στον πίνακα, τον παλαιότερο γνωστό µε την απεικόνιση του Σινά ως ανεξάρτητου 
τοπίου. Οι θεολογικοί συμβολισμοί υποδηλώνονται µε υφολογικά µέσα (έξαρση προς τα ουράνια, 
χρυσοκίτρινο θεϊκό φως, πνευματική ατμόσφαιρα). О καλλιτέχνης αποδίδει µε ξεχωριστό τρόπο 
το νόημα και την ιδιότητα του όρους ως «ιερού τόπου», μεταμορφώνοντας την απεικὀνισή 
του. To έργο υποβάλλει στον ενημερωμένο θεατή τις ποικίλες συνδηλώσεις του θέματος χάρη 
στην προσωπικότητα του δημιουργού, καλλιτέχνη βυζαντινής παιδείας, οπαδό της βενετικής 
τεχνοτροπίας και ευεπίφορο σε άλλα, πιο εσωτερικά, πολιτισμικά στοιχεία. 


Н σύντομη επισκόπηση της εξέλιξης του σιναϊτικού τοπίου, σηµαντικότατου «ιερού τόπου» 
(locus sanctus) της ορθόδοξης χριστιανοσύνης, οδηγεί σε ορισμένες διαπιστώσεις. Το τοπίο, 
αρχικά υποτυπώδες και απλώς υπαινικτικό του σιναϊτικού περιβάλλοντος, αποκτά σε βυζαντινές 
απεικονίσεις κάποια φυσιογνωμία, οσοδήποτε συμβατική και φανταστική, µε παραλλαγές των 
βράχων, κατά την αναπαράσταση πάντοτε βιβλικών επεισοδίων, ιδίως σε εικονογραφημένα 
χειρόγραφα και φορητές εικόνες, υπομιμνήσκοντας τους αντίστοιχους τόπους διεξαγωγής τους. Ev 
τέλει καταλήγει σε τρεις κορυφές, χωρίς όµως σταθερή θέση στο βάθος της σύνθεσης. Η έµφαση 
της (µεταθανάτιας) σχέσης της αγίας Αικατερίνης µε το ιστορικὀ μοναστήρι της Παναγίας ото 
Σινά, η εν συνεχεία επίσημη καθιέρωση της νέας αφιέρωσης αυτού στη σοφή μάρτυρα, πιθανώς тоу 
14° al., και о τονισμός τῆς λατρείας της στους µετά την Άλωση της Κωνσταντινούπολης χρόνους, 
συνετέλεσαν στη δημιουργία νέων απεικονίσεων του σιναϊτικού τοπίου µε τον EVTAPLAGLO της, 
μάλιστα ως ξεχωριστού θέματος, στη μεταβυζαντινή ζωγραφική. Τέτοιες απεικονίσεις δεν σώζονται 
σε βυζαντινά παραδείγματα (ίσως όµως υπήρξαν). Σημειωτέον ὁτι στη γνωστή σπάνια βυζαντινή 
εικόνα του 13° αι. µε την Αγία Αικατερίνη και δώδεκα επεισόδια του βίου της ολόγυρα (Μονή 
Σινά) δεν περιλαμβάνεται η σκηνή της μεταφοράς και ταφής του σώματός της στο Σινά, μολονότι 
η παράδοση αυτή ήταν γνωστή оло παλιά στους βίους της. 


Αντίθετα, η διάδοση στη Δύση τηςλατρείαςτης Αγίας Αικατερίνηςτον 11° ar., όπου ήταν επίσης 
γνωστή η παράδοση της ταφής της στο Σινά, απέφερε μεσαιωνικές και πρώιμες αναγεννησιακές 
παραστάσεις του θέματος σε περιβάλλον συνήθως pe μία βραχώδη κορυφή, υπαινισσόµενη тоу 
τόπο ενταφιασμού του σκηνώματος της αγίας. Ωστόσο, η παραλλαγή του τρικόρυφου τοπίου στο 
λαμπρό “Βιβλίο των Оршу” tov Jean, δούκα του Berry, βασισμένη πιθανώς σε σχέδιο προερχόμενο 
ало την Ανατολή, υποθέτω OTL επηρέασε μεταγενέστερες αποδόσεις του, όπως εκείνες σε 
δυτικοευρωπαϊκά χαρακτικά του 16° αι. που προαναφέρθηκαν. 


Στη μεταβυζαντινή τέχνη απεικονίσεις του τοπίου του Σινά, συνήθως τρικόρυφου, σε θέματα 
µε την Αγία Αικατερίνη παρατηρούνται συντόμως µετά την Άλωση της Κωνσταντινούπολης 
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στο έργο Κρητικών ζωγράφων, ίσως µε πρωτοβουλία της ίδιας της μονής, µέσω του ανθούντος 
μετοχίου της, αφιερωμένου επίσης στην Αγία Αικατερίνη, στον Χάνδακα (το σημερινό Ηράκλειο) 
της βενετικής Κρήτης. Η παραγωγή σιναϊτικών θεμάτων στην κρητική ζωγραφική του 15% αι. 
και η παρουσία τέτοιων έργων στη συλλογή της μονής πιστοποιεί αντίστοιχες παραγγελίες και 
αφιερώματα, σε εποχή στενών σχέσεων Κρήτης και Σινά, που τεκμηριώνονται ало διάφορες πηγές. 
Ὑπογραμμίζεται έτσι η πνευματική σύνδεση του ορθόδοξου κοινού της βενετοκρατούμενης Κρήτης 
ue TO σηµαντικό για το δόγμα τους θρησκευτικό καθίδρυµα σε εποχή κατά την οποία η επικοινωνία 
ue το πατριαρχείο της Κωνσταντινούπολης συναντούσε προσκόμματα λόγω των περιορισμών που 
επέβαλλε η βενετική διοίκηση, και η Ορθόδοξη Εκκλησία της Κρήτης υπαγόταν στη Λατινική. 


Στον 16° αι. οι δεσμοί της Κρήτης µε τη μονή Σινά συνεχίζονται. Επίσης, άξιοι Κρητικοί 
καλλιτέχνες, ανταποκρινόµενοι σε σχετικές παραγγελίες, ανανεώνουν την απεικόνιση των θεμάτων 
και του τοπίου του Σινά, αφομοιώνοντας δυτικοευρωπαϊκά στοιχεία και εμπλουτίζοντας τις 
παραστάσεις. Στο у’ τέταρτο του αιώνα, το πολυσήμαντο αυτό πανόραμα μεταμορφώνεται µε μόνο 
ζωγραφικά µέσα από ша προικισµένη προσωπικότητα, µε βιώματα µεταβυζαντινά της βενετικἠς 
Κρήτης και µε τρόπο ἐκφρασης δυτικό, τον Δομήνικο Θεοτοκόπουλο, δρώντα πλέον στην Ιταλία, о 
οποίος προσέλαβε και ανέδειξε την εγγενή δύναμη του μοναδικού αυτού «ιερού τόπου». 


To υποβλητικό σιναϊτικό τοπίο, συνεχίζοντας να εμπνέει και να υποβάλλει νέες εικαστικές 
διατυπώσεις, αποκτά εν τέλει αυτοδυναμία, υπαινισσόµενο μόνο µε την όψη του το βαθύτερο 
νόημα και την πνευματική ακτινοβολία του χώρου. Н ἴδια η παρουσία της μονής της Παναγίας 
και της Αγίας Αικατερίνης στις απεικονίσεις του ιερού πανοράµατος τονίζει την προσκυνηµατική 
διάσταση και την αίγλη της αιωνόβιας ορθόδοξης εστίας, που αποτελούσε πνευματική αναφορά 
για τον Ελληνισμό, τόσο στον Μεσαίωνα όσο και μεταγενέστερα, έχοντας µε σοφία διαφυλάξει το 
κύρος της διαχρονικά και µέσα απὀ ποικίλες δυσχερείς συνθήκες. 
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Accumulated Expertise: 
Russian Icons in the Collection of St. Catherines, Sinai 


Abstract: This paper proposes that the surviving Russian icons in the collection of St. Catherine’s reveal notable, 
non-random patterns of acquisition and preservation. When the Weitzmann archive at Princeton became 
available in 2015 in a digital format, for the first time researchers were able to confront the comprehensive range 
of icons amassed at Sinai over centuries. But when it came to Russian icons, the expected treasure trove turned 
out to be more idiosyncratic and overall less aesthetically enticing than many of us initially hoped. The icon types 
that appear to have reached the monastery with recurring frequency suggest to me that they represented more 
than collective and individual devotion. Focusing on Russian icons from the fourteenth through seventeenth 
centuries, the paper argues that these icons embody strategic information about Russia and accumulated 
fundraising expertise. 


This paper proposes that the surviving Russian icons in the collection of St. Catherine's reveal 
notable, non-random patterns of acquisition and preservation. When the Weitzmann archive at 
Princeton became available in 2015 in a digital format, for the first time researchers were able to 
confront the comprehensive range of icons amassed at Sinai over centuries. But when it came to 
Russian icons, the expected treasure trove turned out to be more idiosyncratic and overall less 
aesthetically enticing than many of us initially hoped. The icon types that appear to have reached the 
monastery with recurring frequency suggest to me that they represented more than collective and 
individual devotion. Focusing on Russian icons from the fourteenth through seventeenth centuries, 
the paper argues that these icons embody strategic information about Russia and accumulated 
fundraising expertise. 


Patterns in the preservation of Russian icons suggest a dialogical understanding of the shifting 
landscape of sacredness in Russia. The relationship between St. Catherine’s and distant Orthodox 
communities was multidirectional. The Sinai monks needed an understanding of the changing 
sacred landscape in Russia including favored saints, major monasteries, and official preferences 
because these offered pathways for planning an effective approach to potential financial patrons. 
The monks per formatively shaped and staged the monastery and the Mount for Russian audiences 
and played the role of gracious recipients of both funds and gifts. Many Russian icons must have 
entered the collections of the monastery as evidence of effectiveness of fund-raising missions. 


The Mount was not a static entity, it was an active intellectual space, shaped through outside 
gifts, narratives and knowledge. Monastic delegations regularly traveled on fundraising missions to 
the Muscovite court in the sixteenth through eighteenth centuries. There they reminded Russians 
about the monastery’s importance and accumulated extensive gifts for the monastery. In order to 
effectively complete their mission, monastic delegations had to understand Russian narratives and 
tap into the topographies of power that they were likely to encounter. Icons that had returned to 
Sinai with previous delegations reinforced these topographies and the narratives associated with 
them helped the monks to speak effectively not only to the tsars and leading court officials, but also 
Russias wealthiest cities and monasteries. 
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The icons in the Sinai collection reveal lasting relationships with two urban centers of Russian 
power - Novgorod and Moscow. Even after it was eclipsed and conquered by Moscow in the second 
part of the sixteenth century, Novgorod was a very prosperous merchant city, deriving its wealth from 
trade. The relationship with Novgorod is evident in the icon types which were especially popular 
in this city. The Novgorodian icons at Sinai include the first Rus’ saints, the princely martyrs Boris 
and Gleb (important patrons in the military context); Sofia the Wisdom of God (the main icon of 
the city); as well as Sts. Florus and Laurus (who received ardent popular veneration). These choices 
of icons reveal a good understanding of the major facets of the Novgorodian society. 


The extant icons testify to the good relations that the Sinai delegations established with both 
court and the church. Icon types that foreground Muscovite myths of primacy in Rus’ and the divine 
blessing of Muscovite lands form an important part of the collection. Images of Sts Metropolitans 
Peter, Alexei and Philip testify to successful receptions at the court of the Metropolitan/Patriarch of 
Moscow. Images of St. Sergius of Radonezh provide evidence of successful fund-raising journeys to 
the Trinity St. Sergius monastery outside of Moscow, which appears to have produced such images 
in large numbers as gifts for visiting Orthodox dignitaries. Other icons testify to contacts with 
wealthy and formidable, but more distant, monastic institutions or their financial representatives in 
Moscow (Sts. Zosima and Savvatii of Solovki, St. Cyril of Beloozero). 
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Language and Society: Historical Sociolinguistic Patterns in Medieval Greek. 
A Thematic Introduction to the Round Table 


Among linguists, the term 'sociolinguistics (SL) is notoriously ambiguous. Its peculiar 
ambiguity has led to different conceptualizations and even misunderstandings within and across 
the discipline. For example, Trudgill (1978: 1) pointed out, “the difficulty with sociolinguistics [...] 
is that it is a term which means many different things to many different people;” Bolton (1992: 8) 
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argued that "Sociolinguistics, since its beginnings, has regularly faced a range of issues related to 
the adequate definition of its terms, and there have been frequent debates about its status as a field of 
study;" and, concerning the nature of the discipline, Lavandera (1988: 2) wrote that ^we find among 
the various parts of the field considerable overlapping along many dimensions, so that two areas that 
share the same basic subject of investigation may disagree on methodology, while the methodology 


of one of them may be shared by researchers in an entirely different area of investigation? 


The ambiguity of the term sociolinguistics may relate to the notion that ‘language’ is itself a 
concept which can only be considered in its social dimension. In 1972, William Labov wrote, “Т 
have resisted the term sociolinguistics for many years, since it implies that there can be a successful 
linguistic theory or practice which is not social” (Labov 1972: xiii). In this sense, the term 
sociolinguistics would actually be a pleonasm. However, more wide-spread and detailed definitions 
of the term, which we also follow for the purposes of our present Round Table (RT), consider 
sociolinguistics as “a branch of linguistics which studies all aspects of the relationship between 
language and society" (Crystal 1985: 281) or, as a field concerned with the description of language 
use as a social phenomenon that attempts—where possible—to establish dialogical or even causal 
relationships between language and society. 


In the light ofthe complexities of defining sociolinguistics per se, our RT will deal with problems 
concerning the definition of historical sociolinguistics and its applications in the interpretation of 
Medieval Greek literature. 


Historical Sociolinguistics (HSL) has been conceived of as an independent sub-discipline of 
sociolinguistics. Romaine (1982) marked the initiation of historical sociolinguistic studies. While 
she actually uses the label ‘socio-historical linguistics, since Milroy (1992), the term ‘historical 
sociolinguistics has become the most commonly used term and therefore the one to be used here as 
well (see Auer 2015: 2), with the exception of Bentein, who prefers Romaine label of the discipline. 


HSL employs insights and principles from modern-day sociolinguistics according to the so- 
called uniformitarian principle (Auer et al. 2015: 4; Bergs 2012: 80-98; Joseph 2011: 69-70) which 
holds "that the processes which we observe in the present can help us to gain knowledge about 
processes in the past. [...] This means that when we analyze a historical phenomenon we should 
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first look at known causes in order to explain it, before we turn to unknown causes” (Bergs 2012: 
80). Within studies in Greek linguistics, Teodorsson (1979) is a salient application of this principle: 
as to the role of genderlectal variation in Koine Greek, he applied the tenets of contemporary 
sociolinguistic investigation and interpretation to a past situation (see Joseph 2011: 70). In our RT, 
Klaas Bentein will look into methodological issues concerning HSL as a discipline, and illustrate 
how to conduct HSL inquiries by discussing case studies from his own corpus of documentary texts. 


HSL also differs from SL in some important regards. While SL focuses on concepts such 
as language change in progress by dealing with its data from the point of view of contemporary 
language use, HSL concentrates on variations and changes from a diachronic perspective, and on 
the social role played by a language in a given historical speaking community. On this point, I will 
include examples concerning my studies, undertaken alongside Vrato Zervan, on the loanwords in 
late Byzantine historiography and the causes which made possible the introduction of these words 
in both low- and high-register texts. 


Additionally, it can be argued that, whereas SL is located at the intersection of mainly two 
different fields, namely sociology and linguistics, HSL finds itself dealing with four different fields: 
history, philology, linguistics, and social sciences. Bergs, actually, mentions only three dimensions: 
“Historical Sociolinguistics (Milroy 1992) or socio-historical linguistics (Romanie 1982) is to be found 
at the intersection not of two, but of three different fields: history, social sciences, and linguistics. As 
such, it not only has to incorporate theories, practices, and paradigms from all three fields, but it also 
has to struggle with and in conflicts that originate in all three areas” (2005: 12; see also figure 1 p. 8). 
I added a fourth dimension, philology, because a historical-philological approach to written sources 
helps HSL to fight the accusation of ‘ideational anachronism’ (Bergs 2012: 82sqq.) effectively. In fact, 
we may incur this critique, as “we transpose modern concepts such as social class, gender or prestige 
to historical settings” (Auer et al. 2015: 5). However, we can solve the problem concerning the validity 
and the diachronic universality of sociolinguistic principles and categories by studying the socio- 
cultural context in which a language was used (both by authors and their audiences). Consequently, 
these studies are indispensable preludes to HSL inquiries (see Auer et al. 2015: 5). 


In my presentation, I will discuss some examples to show the limits of HSL studies. In 
particular, I will focus on concepts such as ‘idiolect’ and ‘sociolect’ As far as the applications of HSL 
to our discipline (i.e. of philology, Greek linguistics) are concerned, I will particularly stress textual 
criticism and pragmatics. More specifically, I will demonstrate that interpreting a text according to 
HSL methodology entails disentangling and privileging that very interpretation which was in line 
with the cultural competences of the receiver, at the time when the text was conceived. The socio- 
historically legitimate interpretation is only one of endless possible interpretations that every text 
potentially holds. 


So, I will concentrate on the description of an act of communication, popularized by Roman 
Jacobson. This will allow me to show that historical sociolinguistic criticism mediates, so to speak, 
between author-oriented criticism and reader-oriented criticism. The first privileges the role of a 
producer in the act of communication, and aims to recover the authorial intention as the only legitimate 
way of interpreting messages. This view assumes that every producer/author writes with a deliberate 
intention to communicate a particular message. Reader-oriented criticism, in turn, considers texts as 
open works, for they can be viewed as ‘generators of interpretations’; any of which is legitimate as far 
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as it is economic and coherent in se. (I will discuss Heinz Bergner’s The Openness of Medieval Texts. 
In: Jucker 1995: 37-54). Reader-oriented criticism also states—paraphrasing Ecos Postille a ‘Tl nome 
della rosa’—that it would be better if an author dies immediately after having completed his work and, 
if possible, even without entitling his text, for titles influence and limit the free interpretation of the 
reader. All in all, then, HSL plays the role of a conciliator between these two strands of criticism. In 
order to demonstrate this, I will develop the concepts of liminal author, reader’ cultural competence, 
and of contexts of production and reception of texts. Furthermore, I will discuss works by Hirsch 
(Validity in Interpretation and The Aims of Interpretation), Eco (Open Work of Art and Interpretation 
and Overinterpretation), and Scholes (Semiotics and Interpretation). Our RT will host two case-studies 
on hermeneutic concerning Nikephoros Gregoras and Laonikos Chalkokondyles, discussed by 
Manolova and Akisik respectively. Manolovas paper will look at marginal comments on Gregoras’ 
Roman History “penned by the author’s own hand’, which witness contemporary audiences response. 
Akısık, in turn, will explore the openness of Chalkokondyles text. 


My paper will additionally deal with the very well-known issue of the data. In my “Historical 
Sociolinguistic Pragmatics, Textual Criticism, and Medieval Greek Literature” (in: Cuomo - Trapp 
2016), I suggested that we should consider the data that we use as neither ‘bad’ (Labov 1994: 11) 
nor ‘imperfect’ (as Joseph 2011; see also Janda and Joseph 2003: 14), but rather as ‘difficult to be 
recovered and used’ (this leads to the problem of the collection of data, with which Wahlgren’s talk 
in our RT will deal later). On the one hand, it is true that even the most complete collection of data 
in our field will always be incomplete, if compared with collections in present-day sociolinguistics, 
as it will be always lacking—at least—first-hand speakers’ perspectives and phonetic records. On 
this point, Labov (1994: 11) stated that “our knowledge of what was distinctive and what was not is 
severely limited, since we cannot use the knowledge of native speakers to differentiate nondistinctive 
from distinctive variants.” On the other hand, as far as Medieval Greek is concerned, I argue that 
‘the knowledge of native speakers’ can in fact be recovered (although with difficulty), in so far as 
the Byzantines used a standardized and codified Greek which they learnt at school and which we, 
in turn, can learn by analyzing and using their contemporary text books. As an editor of Manuel 
Moschopulos’ scholia on the Byzantine Triad of Sophocles, I will give some examples of how the 
Byzantines themselves described the varieties of Medieval Greek. Further discussion on this point is 
to be found in other presentations as well, namely in those by Valente, Proietti, and Wahlgren. The 
latter will stress the importance of databases for HSL studies. 


In conclusion: historical sociolinguistics deals with any aspect of philological and linguistic 
analysis, such as phonology, morphology, syntax, lexicon, meta-textuality, and pragmatics. Note 
that I refer to pragmatics in the broadest understanding of the term, which considers an act of 
communication to be essentially depending on the producer, the receiver, as well as linguistic and 
extra-linguistic contexts (see Bar-Hillel 1970: 271 and the collective volume edited by Jucker 1995). 
HSL can focus on any historical period, carefully and coherently defined. It studies and describes the 
social role played by a language in a certain speaking community. It concentrates on hermeneutical 
issues. It links linguistic approaches—because it uses the language and its variants according to 
linguistic principles—with a) sociological approaches, for it describes how a society shaped and 
was shaped by its own language; and b) historical approaches, as it takes into account historically 
situated social dynamics, political events, and cultural currents as factors of linguistic change. 
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Historical sociolinguistics: How and Why? 
Some Observations from Greek Documentary Papyri 


As Hasan (2001: 2) notes, the discipline of linguistics has changed much over the course of 
the twentieth century. Not so long ago, “context was a notion remarkable by its absence from the 
discourse of dominant linguistics: to express concern with context was to banish oneself to the outer 
periphery of the legitimate boundaries of that discipline? Nowadays, context has captured a center- 
stage position: after the establishment of sociolinguistics in the 1960s, historical sociolinguistics, too, 
has come to maturity as a (sub)discipline. Situated at the intersection of corpus linguistics, historical 
linguistics, philology and sociolinguistics, historical sociolinguistics has as its main goal “applying 
the tenets of contemporary sociolinguistic research to the interpretation of material from the past” 
(Conde-Silvestre - Hernández-Campoy 2012a: 1). 


In the field of Classics, too, scholars have come to apply the methods of historical socio- 
linguistics. Diachronic linguists, for example, no longer attempt to ‘reconstruct’ the spoken language 
on the basis of lower-register texts; rather, they compare evidence from all sorts of texts, approaching 
Ancient Greek as a corpus language (Bentein 2013). Synchronically, several publications have shown 
the added value of a sociolinguistic perspective: for example, in a groundbreaking article Lee (1985) 
pointed out that in the New Testament there is a tendency for linguistic features having a "formal, 
dignified tone" (such as the adverb εὖ, the optative, the connective particle οὖν, the vocative particle 
ὦ, ov un with a subjunctive or future, the verb ὁράω, etc.) to be situated specifically in the words of 
Jesus, as a sign of importance. 


Despite the unanimity regarding the importance of context, there is no generally accepted 
theory of how context can be captured and related to language, in part because of its seemingly 
“boundless” nature (see e.g. Cook 1990, who refers to context analysis as an exercise in “capturing 
infinity"). Several important proposals have been formulated—including Accomodation Theory, 
Politeness Theory, and Audience Design—but these theories typically focus on specific aspects of 
context and are less concerned with the workings of language (see further Bentein 2016). One 
theory that is firmly grounded in linguistic theory, and aims to provide a coherent and unifying 
account is the Functional sociolinguistic framework, which, in the most general terms, is concerned 
with explaining language in relation to how it is used' (Martin - Williams 2004: 120). Within this 
framework, a number of contextual variables have been developed, and explicitly connected to the 
functional resources of language (see e.g. Hasan 1995, 1999). By means ofthese contextual variables, 
varieties of language or ‘registers’ have been described in various degrees of delicacy. 


In this paper, I will be applying the Functional sociolinguistic framework to the language of 
Post-classical and Byzantine documentary papyri (I- VIII AD) - contracts, letters, and petitions in 
particular. I will concentrate on one specific area, complementation (see Bentein 2015b). This is an 
area which underwent considerable change: in Classical Greek, the indicative, optative, subjunctive, 
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infinitive and participle are used, based on a number of semantic parameters such as factivity, event 
integration, and aspecto-temporal reference (see e.g. Cristofaro 1996). In later Greek, however, the 
Classical system is destabilized due to the progressive disappearance of the optative, participle, and 
infinitive. As a result, context plays an ever more important role when it comes to the distribution of 
complementation patterns in our corpus. For example, the accusative and infinitive tends to be used 
in formal texts, most often when officials are addressed. ὅτι with the indicative, on the other hand, 
is largely avoided in these (con)texts: it tends to be used in informal texts, particularly when family 
members are writing to each other. Both in higher-register and lower-register contexts, extensions 
of these patterns beyond their Classical usage can be found, serving a pragmatic function. 


Applying a socio-historical methodology to this material has a number of important ad- 
vantages. First, it allows us to give a much more in-depth account of language change. Second, it 
allows us to better understand the message conveyed by the ancient document, with language being 
a key ‘meaning-making’ mode, next to lay-out, handwriting, material, etc. (see Kress -- van Leeuwen 
1996). Third, it allows us to better understand ‘decontextualised’ texts, that is, texts of which little or 
no context is known. 
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Education and Lexicography in the Palaiologan Age: Some Short Remarks 


In Italy, between the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries, Dante 
Alighieri reflected upon the co-existence of two layers of language in his De vulgari eloquentia (1.2£., 
trans. Botterill 1996: 3, modified): 


(....) I call “vernacular language” that which infants acquire from those who take care of 
them when they first begin to distinguish sounds; or, to put it more succinctly, I declare 
that vernacular language is that which we learn without any (grammatical) rule, by 
imitating our nurses. Of course, we are also given a secondary kind of language, which 
the Romans called gramatica. The Greeks and others—but not all peoples—also have this 
secondary kind of language. Few, however, achieve complete fluency in it, since we are 
only fully instructed in it over time and with persevering study. 


Of course, Dante did not know Greek at all, but inferred from his Latin sources the existence 
of different layers within this language. Dantes text can by analogy also be applied to the linguistic 
situation in Palaiologan Byzantium where two strata of language happened to co-exist: namely the 
κοινή or “Common Greek,’ and the fictional Atticist sociolect characterising official culture. The 
"fashion of Atticism” — as Nigel Wilson (1996: 5) aptly called this phenomenon - still dominated the 
literary horizon, possibly in a more dogmatic way than in the previous centuries. In order to learn the 
correct use of Attic language as required for literary composition, old Atticist lexica dating from the 
Imperial age to Late Antiquity were rediscovered and re-activated both in form of new transcriptions 
and as sources for new compilations (Valente 2016; see more generally Gaul 2008 with further ref.). 


To this purpose, Terttu Nevalainens category of “ideology of linguistic correctness” (2015: 251) 
can be applied to the Atticist literary production of the Palaiologan age as well (and, in fact, more 
generally to the previous centuries since this model controlled the Greek language of the cultivated 
classes). She defines this concept as “a megatrend that crosses linguistic and geographical boundaries. 
Although its influence varies over time, one of its manifestations is language standardisation, which 
today is associated with prescription.” Striving to write (and speak) good Attic implied the need to 
possess Atticist lexicographic and syntactic textbooks containing the codified rules of this linguistic 
variety. As Paul Canart (2010: 449) rightly stressed, Palaiologan scholars not only produced new editions 
of classical texts, but also schoolbooks intended for basic education. Among these, there were “des 
lexiques élémentaires, par example de mots attiques, utiles pour qui veut écrire de manière élégante”, 
such as Moschopoulos’ Collection of Attic Names. Atticist glosses can also be found in the lexica of the 
past, such as the etymologica, and were also inserted into more recent works, such as the so-called 
lexicon of Zonaras dating to the beginning of the thirteenth century. But for the purposes of the present 
RT, the monographic lexica dealing programmatically with the Attic dialect are of primary relevance. 


Before using Byzantine lexicographical works for historical sociolinguistic research, it is 
necessary to understand what kind of corpus of texts we possess and how they took effect. The 
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issues can be subsumed under seven key-words as summarized by Hernändez-Campoy and 
Schilling (2012: 66 and 73f.) concerning the problems faced by historical sociolinguists: “i) 
representativeness, ii) empirical validity, iii) invariation, iv) authenticity, v) authorship, vi) social 
and historical validity, and vii) standard ideology.’ In particular, we should be aware that the 
surviving manuscripts represent but a small, randomly preserved sub-set of a much wider scholarly 
production. Furthermore, each manuscript or even each copy of a lexicon usually represents a new 
"version" —if not a new "edition" —of a given work: the copyist(s) or the user(s) normally considered 
the text as a kind of cultural commons that could be shortened, enlarged or modified according to 
current requirements. Against this background, Labov’s assertion (1972:99) that “historical linguists 
[...] have no control over their data" and that their great art is “to make the best of this bad data” 
should always be kept in mind. Moreover, the highly conservative character of Byzantine erudition 
as well as the standardization of Byzantine education ought to be considered. When using the same 
sources, lexicographers of different centuries reproduced their content reasonably verbatim while 
compiling new lexica. 


Nevertheless, lexicographical sources can be used to detect the linguistic categories employed by 
the Palaiologan scholars to analyze their own language—with special focus on the linguistic categories 
"Attic" vs “Common Greek"— provided that their nature is properly studied. In lexicography, the 
prescriptive value of the scholarly tradition usually prevented innovation content-wise. Generally 
speaking, Palaiologan lexicographers inherited their attitude toward the literary sociolect as well 
as the labels "Attic" and “non-Attic” from their sources - i.e. the distinction between “literary” 
words which could be used in cultivated literary production and conversation on the one hand, 
and words to be avoided on the other. For instance, the Atticist lexicon by Moeris (third century 
CE?) served the needs of Palaeologan scholars particularly well thanks to its binary structure. An 
entry in this lexicon usually reads: ‘x «say» the Atticists (Ἀττικοί), y the Greeks (Έλληνες), whereby 
only the Attic term is admitted for the literary production, while the common Greek form is to be 
rejected as not being attested in the works of the 'exemplary' authors contained in the canon of Attic 
writers. Sometimes, instead of—or in addition ἴο--Ἕλληνες, the second term in opposition is the 
"common language" (kotvóv): such terms obviously were to be avoided in literary practice as well 
(Maidhof 1912). The work by Moeris quite neatly suited the needs of Palaiologan scholars. It is not 
a coincidence that, out of the eight surviving copies of this lexicon from tenth to fifteenth century, 
six were produced during the Palaeologan age (Hansen 1998: 14-35). They were mostly copied by 
scholarly hands in miscellany manuscripts, such as the Parisinus gr. 1630, a "personal encyclopedia" 
copied by the monk Chariton of the Hodegos monastery (Pérez Martín 2011, 2016). Furthermore, 
Moeris lexicon was inserted into the new lexicographic compilations by Palaiologan scholars. 


The case of Moeris work can be extended to many other Atticist lexica during the Palaiologan 
age. For instance, Thomas Magistros incorporated newly rediscovered Atticist lexica into his Ecloga 
of Attic words (Gaul 2008: 184-90). In it, references to classical and more generally exemplary authors 
were later supplemented on the basis of further readings, at first within the scholarly framework of 
the author, later on within Nikephoros Gregoras circle in Constantinople (Gaul 2007: 296-328). 
In general, lexicographic texts rarely contain precise hints for reconstructing the setting of their 
composition and use, thus the textual tradition of Magistros’ Ecloga is an exceptional case. From 
a different angle, another case is ms. inv. nr. 2626 of the Jagiellonian Library in Krakow (formerly 
Berolinensis gr. qu. 13, fourteenth century: Maas 1938; Gaul 2005: 693-702; Pontani 2009:10 with 
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n. 36). It preserves “a much altered and expanded version of X [= Synagoge]" (Cunnigham 2003:18). 
In its margins, an anonymous scholar (or school-master) who lived in the Peloponnese added much 
heterogeneous material, some of it containing terms and expressions taken from contemporary 
language as well as remarks concerning his personality and life. 


The study of some “minor” lexica can also provide interesting insights. Let us consider, for 
instance, a small collection of glosses assembled during the Palaeologan age. According to the title in 
some manuscripts, this is a work by Nikephoros Gregoras. As Sigfrid Lindstam suggested (1929/30: 
307), it may well have been a juvenile work of him, possibly inspired by his teacher Johannes Glykys. 
The lexicographical excerpts were taken from different sources and the entries show no identifiable 
arrangement but the order in which they had been collected. To date, the only modern publications 
of this lexicon are transcriptions of the text as it is transmitted in a single manuscript each: the 
most complete ones were published by Gottfried Hermann (1801: 319-352) on the basis of the 
Monacensis gr. 529 (fourteenth century; fols. 86-100; see Lindstam 1912: 426f.) and by John Cramer 
(1841: 245-64) based on the Parisinus gr. 2720 (fifteenth century, fols. 228'-234"). The lexicon is 
today still known as lexicon Hermanni because of Hermanns transcription. The study ofthe text and 
its relationship to Gregoras’ works is complicated by the fact that there is no critical edition of this 
lexicon, not even a study of its manuscript tradition (Faranda 2012; Lorenzoni 2013). The intention 
ofthe compiler was to select some useful information concerning the meanings and usage of words 
from a bunch of sources, as well as some syntactic entries with particular focus on Attic usage. I 
shall consider only two examples. 


Concerning lexical varieties, a quite long entry comments upon the dialectal forms of the 
name Aayóc, “hare” (gl. 9 Hermann = p. 245.22-28 Cramer; see Faranda 2012:9f.): 


~ € 


τὸ μὲν λαγός κοινὸν ду εὕρηται παρὰ Σοφοκλεῖ: “γλαῦκες, ἰκτῖνοι καὶ λαγοί” ὥσπερ δὲ ναόν 
καὶ λαόν λεγόντων τῶν κοινῶν οἱ Ἀττικοὶ νεών καὶ λεών φασίν, οὕτω καὶ τὸν λαγόν λαγών 
φασίν, καὶ Εὔπολις: “βατίδες καὶ λαγῷ καὶ γυναῖκες εἰλίποδες” τὸ δὲ λαγωός Ἰωνικόν ἐστιν. 


“The form λαγός) (‘hare’) is common and found in Sophocles (fr. 111): “little owls, kites, 
and hares”. As the Attic-speakers say νεών (temple) and λεών (people) whereas the common 
forms are vaóv and λαόν, so they use the form λαγών for hare instead of the form with 
omicron. And Eupolis (fr. 174.2f. Kassel/Austin) says: “skate and hares (λαγῴ) and shambling- 
footed women.” The form λαγωός is Ionic" (my trans., modelled on Olson 2008: 363-65). 


There, the focus lies on the opposition between the forms used in the common language and 
those employed by speakers of Attic. The entry comes from a passage in the epitome of Athenaeus’ 
Learned banqueters (9.400b/d): “Because our form of the word is lagos; and just as we say naos 
(‘temple’) and laos (‘people’), whereas they say neds and leds, so too we say lagos, whereas they say 
lagos [ἐπεὶ τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἐστι λαγός, ὥσπερ δὲ ναὸν λεγόντων ἡμῶν ἐκεῖνοί φασιν νεὼν καὶ λαὸν 
λεών, οὕτω λαγὸν ὀνομαζόντων ἐκεῖνοι λαγὼν ἐροῦσι]. The form of the nominative plural used in 
Sophocles’ satyr play Amycus (fr. 111 Radt) is consistent with the accusative singular lagon: “cranes, 
tortoises, little owls, kites, hares (lagoi)” The form lagöi pronounced with an omega and analogous 
with lagon, on the other hand, is found in Eupolis Flatterers (fr. 174.2-3 Kassel/Austin): “where 
skate and hares (lagöi) are present, as well as shambling-footed women? [...] But even Attic authors 
use lagos [...]. But as for the phrase (Il. 22.310) “or a cowering hare (lagoon). if this is an Ionic form, 


the omega is superfluous, whereas if it is Attic, the omicron is” (Olson 2008: 363-65). 
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It is evident how the compiler of the lexicon Hermanni worked when excerpting from his 
source and how he selected only the relevant information he needed, concerning his Atticist interests 
in this case. In line with his own interests, the compiler summarised the information he found in 
Athenaeus concerning the opposition Attic vs common language. 


Data concerning dialectal labels in this work—and of course in every Byzantine lexicon—can 
nevertheless be misleading if not studied within the wider framework of the lexicographic and 
grammatical tradition. An interesting counterexample may be found in another entry of the lexicon 
Hermanni (nr. 27 Hermann = p. 247.22 Cramer; see Faranda 2012: 20) concerning the correct name 
for mallow: 


μαλάχη κοινόν: μολόχη Ἀττικόν. 
“maldche is the common form, molöche the Attic one”. 


This gloss falls within another group of entries taken from Athenaeus (2.58d; trans. Olson 
2006: 329): 


“Malache is the Attic form. But, says [Athenaeus], I found the word written with an omicron 
in many copies of Antiphanes’ Minos (fr. 156 Kassel/Austin): ‘eating mallow (moloché) root. 


>>> 


And Epicharmus (fr. 151 Kassel/Austin): 1 am milder than a mallow (molocha) 


The orthographic question is chiefly Atticist and is attested in many lexica, such as in Moeris 
(u 24 Hansen: µαλάχη Ἀττικοί. μολόχη Ἕλληνες) and Orus (fr. В 95 Alpers, on the basis of Photios’ 
lexicon, 64 Theodoridis: µαλάχη, ob µολόχη: παρ᾽ οὐδενὶ γὰρ κεῖται κτλ.) (Alpers 1981:234). 
According to these texts and to the evidence for both forms in the Greek and Byzantine literature, 
it is clear that the Attic form is μαλάχη. Gregoras—or the compiler of the lexicon Hermanni—either 
misunderstood his source or made a mistake in excerpting the information from it. 


This last case shows the importance of a careful textual analysis in order to offer a usable 
dataset for historical sociolinguistic research. Before using lexica copied or produced during the 
Palaeologan age as sources to determine the linguistic categories of the scholars of that period, 
comprehensive manuscriptological and philological studies of each single work should be carried 
out. Otherwise, false interpretations may alter the analysis (see Alpers 1990: 31). 


An agenda for future synergistic research might therefore consider some of the following items: 
every single manuscript of each lexicon produced and/or copied in the Palaiologan period should 
be studied not only from a modern scholarly perspective usually aiming to produce critical editions 
of the original works, but also applying a more historical attitude aiming to discover those details in 
each copy which may lead to reveal their user(s) and reader(s): one can consider, for instance, the 
investigations on the manuscripts of Magistros’ Atticist lexicon (Gaul 2007). Each manuscript can 
contribute to clarify some aspects regarding the perception of language in the Byzantine world and 
provide more data for modern historical sociolinguists. Fully searchable and multi-layered editions 
which distinguish all textual strata and variant (or trivial) readings in each manuscript will therefore 
be important to a sociolinguistic approach. 


Thus, mapping the field of linguistic categories used by the Palaeologan scholars to analyse 
their own language requires a concurrence of many skills and competences from different disciplines 
— which is actually what the present RT aims to. 
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Byzantine Text-Books as a Major Source for 
Historical Sociolinguistic Studies on Medieval Greek 


In my paper I will be concentrating on late Byzantine text-books, the tools by which the 
Greeks - as well as the historiographers - learned how to use Greek. I will mainly focus on the 
sociolinguistic relevance of this particular kind of manuscripts, as they reveal how the Greeks 
themselves considered and described the varieties of Medieval Greek. My paper will be divided 
into three parts, where I will respectively 1) discuss the concepts of school and ‘schooling system’ 
in late Byzantium; 2) define which sources are necessary, if we want to a) understand how the 
Byzantines would learn Greek in early Palaeologan era, and b) know how they described the 
two most important varieties of Medieval Greek, namely ‘Attic’ and ‘Koiné Greek; 3) outline the 
potentialities of historical sociolinguistic studies on Medieval Greek beyond Byzantium. 


‘School’ is the inevitable starting point of any inquiry on the relationship between a language 
and its community. Effectively, it is at school that a society learned its language, and teachers shaped 
and customized teaching methods, in order to address contemporary social needs. So, the better 
we know how the Byzantines learned and were taught Greek, the better we can understand the 
relevance and the social role which Medieval Greek played in Byzantium. ‘This is one of the goals of 
sociolinguistic studies, the one which I would stress in my presentation. 


In the second part of my presentation, I will focus on the definition of 'text-books. As it is 
known, recent studies (e.g. Bianconi 2015) pointed out that ‘text-book is a very problematic concept. 
For example, it is difficult to unequivocally define whether a book, which has been commented and 
annotated by an erudite on personal use only, was also employed in didactic contexts. Moreover, it 
is impossible to exclude that very old manuscripts (even these dating back to the IX/X centuries) 
were used by Palaeologan teachers. However, in a sociolinguistic perspective, whether if it is a book 
used at school, or annotated by a scholar, the manuscript gives us back the language that was taught, 
that people wanted to learn and, therefore, that could be studied individually too, and shows how 
the Byzantines perceived and used their language. 


The concept of ‘text-book’ will also enable me to define which are the most important 
sources for historical sociolinguistic analysis on Medieval Greek, which 1) reveal us how the Greek 
language was taught in Palaeologan schools; and 2) allow us to reconstruct which words, syntactic 
constructions, etc., were considered to be ‘Attic and which Koine by the Byzantines themselves. 
In respect thereof, I will underline that not only Lexica, but also commentaries on Greek classics, 
Schedographia, and Erotemata are sociolinguistically relevant genres. 


In the third point of my presentation, I will be discussing the problems related to the choice of 
the corpus of manuscripts, which may enable historical sociolinguistic studies on Medieval Greek. 
Among Palaeologan scholars, I will focus on Manuel Moschopulos, the didactic issue being a regular 
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feature in all his exegetical and grammatical works. Clearly, there is a trail of evidence linking 
Moschopulos to his educational path and his target audience: Moschopulos didactic purposes were 
in step with the social goals of the educational system of the early Palaeologan era, which was 
mainly aimed at building civil and religious functionaries and at increasing the social prestige of 
the educated elites. As mentioned in part two, these were required to master the Atticizing variation 
of Medieval Greek, as communication and performing skills in this variety of Greek would affect 
one’s career. As to Moschopulos’ didactic production, I will be looking at 1) the sociolinguistically 
relevance of his commentaries on Greek classics; 2) the characteristics of his Schedographia and 
Erotemata; 3) the success of Moschopulos’ didactic works. 


In this part of my presentation, I will also stress two important aspects related to sociolinguistic 
studies on Moschopulos’ didactic production, namely 1) the difficulties of collecting and storing 
sociolinguistically relevant data (this will give me the opportunity to link mine to Wahlgren’s 
presentation on databases); 2) Moschopulos beyond Moschopulos. This last point concerns the fact 
that Moschopulean manuscripts have been constantly copied throughout the centuries and readers, 
as well as later users, have added commentaries and notes even to the oldest manuscript witnesses. 
These notes aimed to bridge Moschopulos exegetical gaps, but also reveal how the didactic of Greek 
had changed during the centuries and in the Renaissance, when western scholars learned Greek on 
(although not exclusively) Moschopulos’ text-books. 


In conclusion: historical sociolinguistic studies are aimed at defining the social role of Medieval 
Greek within its speaking community cannot be undertaken without a thorough investigation of 
contemporary Byzantine manuscripts, particularly those related to the teaching of Greek. Manuscripts 
must be studied both in the context of their production and in the context of their reception, this 
will discloses new horizons to our research, for Byzantine manuscripts lived long after Byzantium 
and served to didactic purposes in the Humanistic period as well. Scholars undertaking historical 
sociolinguistic studies on Medieval Greek should not been discouraged by the amount of data and 
the difficulty of analyzing these. On the one hand, historical sociolinguistics has sensibly advanced 
in the last decade: for example, see the series edited by Nils Langer et al. “Historical Sociolinguistics. 
Studies on Language and Society in the Past’, the Viennese forum for Sociolinguistics (http://www. 
oeaw.ac.at/sociolinguistics/), the project on Moschopulos commentaries on Sophocles (http://www. 
oeaw.ac.at/byzanz/sophok.htm), the newly established Journal of Historical Sociolinguistics (http:// 
www.degruyter.com/view/j/jhsl). On the other hand, new technologies and advances in the field of 
Digital Humanities will provide historical sociolinguists with more and more properly designed 
databases, which are indispensable tools for storing and effectively use the great amount of data. 
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Database Design and Sociolinguistics: 
Considerations for ByzTec (the Byzantine Tagged Electronic Corpus) 


The chief aim of my presentation is to highlight the need for electronic corpora in sociolinguistic 
research. First, I will devote some time to presenting a tagged corpus of Byzantine texts (called 
ByzTec) currently in preparation, as well as to discussing the background of this undertaking and 
some aspects of the design, aims and content of this corpus. Proceeding from this, I will discuss how 
such a corpus may be employed in sociolinguistic research. 


My own starting-point (which ultimately took me to electronic corpora) was an interest in the 
use of formal varieties of Greek in Byzantine times, and especially an interest in syntactic rules. It 
can be said that this kind of Greek has been generally ignored by scholars, and that there has been 
a tacit agreement that formal Byzantine Greek is nothing but Ancient Greek and not worthy of 
independent study. Therefore, there has been almost no research undertaken with a view to finding 
out to which extent Byzantine Greek has a dynamic of its own and follows its own rules—rules that 
we, if we care to, might be able to identify and describe. However, it should be mentioned that a 
certain change is in the air, and it can be predicted that Byzantine Greek linguistics will establish 
itself as an independent branch of scholarship in the years to come. (For an overview of the state 
of the art, see Hinterberger 2014; yet even here, any discussion of the need for the development of 
tagged corpora as a research tool is lacking.) 


My current research justifying the need for an electronic corpus (i.e. explaining why I have 
turned to linguistic markup and electronic tagging) is focused on syntactic variation in formal 
Byzantine Greek of the middle and late periods, especially of the tenth and fourteenth centuries (the 
concept of “formal Byzantine Greek” is used here in a deliberately vague sense; for different reasons, 
I do not restrict myself to only the most high-level texts, but I do exclude texts of a clearly Modern 
Greek type). Focus lies on diachrony and irreversible change: how do all texts of the fourteenth 
century differ from all texts of the tenth century? Further, attention is paid to register and text type: 
what correlation is there between language form and subject matter? 


Texts of different kinds, from the tenth as well as the fourteenth century, have been included 
in my corpus. So far, there is a special focus on epistolography (including authors such as 
Nikolaos Mystikos, Symeon the Logothete, Nikephoros Gregoras and Nikephoros Choumnos) 
and historiography (including authors such as Symeon the Logothete, Leo Diakonos, Nikephoros 
Gregoras and Michael Panaretos). 


The markup I introduce into the corpus includes tags for case and particles and will, in the next 
stage, hopefully, also take word order into account. In my research I pursue questions of semantics 
and pragmatics. 
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At the outset, data were compiled with highly traditional methods: texts printed on paper 
were marked up, indices were consulted, and searches in databases such as TLG were conducted. 
Approximately two years ago, the project went 100 % electronic (and we may say that this was the 
point at which my undertaking became corpus linguistic in a proper sense; it was the moment 
when ByzTec was born). This was done in order to make data easier to handle and, ultimately, with 
a view to sharing with others (indeed, the success of a database should probably not be measured 
by its usefulness to its original compiler but by its interest to others). In the first stage of working 
electronically, files of texts were collected and basic tags, marking up morphological and syntactic 
features, were tested out in Word documents. In a subsequent stage, XML-files were produced using 
the Oxygen XML Editor (see https://www.oxygenxml.com/). During the last half-year, the Arethusa 
Annotation Framework (“Arethusa Editor” below) available through the Perseids platform (see 
http://sites.tufts.edu/perseids/) has been used. 


Ideally, what editor we use in order to produce XML-files should not be all-important, since 
the desired result should not be dependent upon the methods used to arrive there (see, however, 
the following). In my presentation I will discuss the pros and cons of different kinds of editors, with 
special attention paid to the Arethusa editor, which is a very user-friendly option, but with some 
pre-set functions. This editor provides readymade solutions for morphological, morpho-syntactic- 
semantic markup, and for treebanking. I will discuss what these functions are and what we can, 
and cannot, do with them, and what potential there is for individual adaptation, one problem being 
functions we could wish for, but do not find included by the designers, another, perhaps more 
serious, problem being functions designed so as to take us into a specific field of linguistic theory 
and force us to look at language in a particular way (as exemplified by treebanking, which implies a 
specific kind of syntactic theory rather than one of the investigator’s choice). 


In sum, we have to weigh readiness and simplicity against specific needs. The good news is 
that technical solutions are rapidly improving, and some of the limitations currently experienced 
are probably going to disappear within a short period of time. 


Finally, my presentation will turn to sociolinguistic research, and I will argue that this could 
profit by the existence of tagged corpora. These could be designed with different aims in mind, and 
we will briefly discuss two kinds of corpora that may appeal to the sociolinguist. 


First, the sociolinguist may want to use corpora containing linguistic markup of the conventional 
kind, such as that currently included in my corpus (ByzTec), and I will discuss how ByzTec may be 
used as a tool for sociolinguistic research already in its present form. The feature of ByzTec most likely 
to attract the sociolinguist may be that it includes texts written by people with different positions in 
Byzantine society. There is, in ByzTec, a special focus on epistolography, which is a very promising field 
for the inquiry into the construction and understanding of social status. The implications of knowing 
that you write to your superior, or your subordinate, have been an object of some research already 
but could yield a lot more. Also, questions of gendered language could be addressed. A possibly more 
subtle link to sociolinguistics could be constructed by putting to intelligent use the fact that texts from 
the tenth and fourteenth centuries respectively are included in the ByzTec corpus. As I have tried to 
show elsewhere, it can be argued that there is a subtext, tension, in the fourteenth century because of 
the existence of a more clearly different kind of Greek in the form of Modern Greek as an alternative. 
How writers handle this tension may be of interest to the sociolinguist. 
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Secondly, the sociolinguist could consider the compilation of a metalinguistic corpus dealing 
with attitudes towards language. This corpus would naturally have a strong focus on descriptive 
and normative literature, such as that of the grammarians, or rhetorical literature, but it could 
also include other kinds of texts. There are several ways to proceed here. To establish correlations 
between words and value judgements pertaining to them (what is “right,” “wrong” “Attic,” “Koine; 
or even “good” or “bad”?) is one way to go. Further, we may want to look into other disciplines and 
their use of Digital Humanities (Semantic Web?) and discourse analysis. 


At last, a very tentative parting shot. The sociolinguistic concerns outlined are very much 
questions of normativity. However: what is normativity, and how do we recognise it? Some texts 
on grammar (as indeed some very important ones from Antiquity, such as Dionysios Thrax) are, at 
least on the surface, strictly descriptive, and they do not (directly) tell us anything about right and 
wrong. Yet in their reception (at the very latest) they turn out to be highly normative. How do we 
include them in the equation? 
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Regulating the Page, Guiding the Experience: 
Practices of Textual Organization in Nikephoros Gregoras’ Roman History 


Nikephoros Gregoras (d. ca. 1360) wrote and circulated his Roman History in Constantinople in 
several instalments starting from the 1340s. Today the workis preserved in more than forty manuscripts, 
two of which—codd. Vat. gr. 165 and 164—were partially copied, annotated and revised by Gregoras 
himself. The pinakes and chapter titles in both codices indicate that the latter were designed as an 
edition of the first seventeen books of the History. My contribution to this RT analyzes the “editorial” 
decisions the two Vatican manuscripts display, such as the chapter division and its relationship to the 
pinax of each volume, and the role of chapter titles in guiding the readers’ attention, memory, and 
emotional response or alternatively, in directing how the text should be performed. 


In the introduction to his Roman History, Gregoras stated that history told the story not only of 
people, cities and empires, but also of the heavenly movements and thus, provided knowledge of the 
past, which in turn, together with the ability to read the celestial signs divine providence furnished, 
assured that people could make predictions about the future: “But now it <history> makes those 
who come next prophets [...], since they guess the future events based on the past.” Eleven books 
later, on a rather different note, Gregoras remarked that his historical ceuvre was not only intended 
to satisfy the desires of those interested in the new and recent affairs, but also to indulge him as it 
brought him no small pleasure to pursue the diverse and varied stories. 


The beginning of book XII, that is, the beginning of the second instalment of the History, 
written probably after 1344, contains one of the very few autoexegetical reflections related to the 
meaning of writing history and to the readership of Gregoras’ work (italics mine): 


So such among the advantages of the history persuaded me also to describe the events 
that happened in my time, both to deliver stories great and worthy of earnest hearing to 
those men who love the beautiful and to inspire great comprehension with regard to what 
is suitable in those who desire to receive experience of ever newer affairs. For, in a way, also 
to me the deed brings not insignificant gratification in relation to a certain state of the 
character, as well as no small pleasure, when I pursue more extensively the diverse and 
varied among the stories from one to another ... 


Thus, Gregoras emphasized the appeal of the novel and the importance of the aesthetic 
principle of diversity or ποικιλία. While the rhetorical character of Byzantine historiography is 
yet to be explored more thoroughly, the tension between truthfulness and accuracy, on the one 
hand, and aesthetic appeal and entertainment, on the other, is recognisably essential to ancient and 
medieval Greek history-writing and has a long tradition going back at least to Lucian and his essay 
titled How to Write History. 
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The present contribution examines a copy of Gregoras’ Roman History which comprises the 
first seventeen books and is designed as a two-volume edition of the work. Numerous corrections, 
titles and marginalia are penned by the author's own hand. The inquiry is particularly interested in 
two groups of chapter titles and marginal notes. The first group suggests that a particular emotional 
response is required from the reader, such as lament or sorrow. The second group emphasizes the 
authorial presence in the (hi)story by pointing out either interpolated orations and letters written 
by Gregoras, or by referring to his auto-reflections on his own role as a writer of history or simply 
as the author of the work. Based on the examples surveyed, the autograph interventions in both 
manuscripts and the larger context of the self-exegetical remarks in Gregoras œuvre, the present 
contribution argues that the Roman History was intended not only as an authentic description 
of recent and eye-witnessed events, but also as a vivid and emotional read, not due to its use of 
rhetorical devices, but rather to the very nature of the events it told. 


The pinakes of both volumes list the chapters each logos or ‘book is subdivided into. The chapter 
titles, of which the existing critical edition does not give an indication, usually concern topics such 
as battles, embassies, the emperor's coronations, ascension and descent from the patriarchal throne, 
the death of important historical actor, explanations of the causes of a particular event or of the 
motivation for an action, especially if performed by the emperor, character descriptions, wars, and 
speeches delivered, but also more curious topics such as the measuring of a sculpture and its horse 
indicated on fol. 41, 1. 17 in Vat. gr. 165. In line with Gregorass astronomical expertise, celestial 
phenomena such as eclipses and their descriptions are also singled out. 


The chapter titles as found in the pinakes are also found in the margins next to the relevant 
subsections. Importantly, speeches and orations of every kind are marked as separate chapters and 
usually labelled as Snunyopiat. Letters are titled and indicated as separate items as well. 


Case study I: Evoking emotion 
Vat. gr. 165 or Roman History, vol. 1 and Vat. gr. 164 or Roman History, vol. 2 


We find pinax entries suggesting what the readers’ emotional response to a given topic or 
event should be in Vat. gr. 165 fol. 31, Il. 13 and 26, both of them indicating terrible events worth 
lamenting and crying for. Like Vat. gr. 165, the second volume of the Roman History also contains 
marginal notes which guide the reader to noteworthy passages and, moreover, to passages which 
should evoke a particular emotional response, usually lament, grief and tears, for instance, on fols. 
94v and 110r, both written with red ink in the outer margin. Occasionally, the volume’s ‘editors’ note 
that the feeling should be further intensified, for instance, on fol. 1011. 


Case study II: Authorial presence 


Some chapter titles in Vat. gr. 165 emphasize the author’s involvement, for instance, as listed 
on fol. 4v, IL 4, 11 and 12. The same principle is kept throughout Vat. gr. 164 as well, for instance on 
fols. 43r and 142r. 
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Laonikos Chalkokondyles Revolutionary Classicizing and Audience 


Laonikos Chalkokondyles composed his Herodotean style history, Ἀπόδειξις Ἱστοριῶν, 
concerning the rise of the Ottomans and the fall of the Hellenes sometime after 1464, when Laonikos’ 
narrative ends with the events of the Ottoman-Venetian war. Information on Laonikos’ biography 
is scarce and ambiguous and does not allow one to definitively conclude where and when he wrote 
his History. In the Ἀπόδειξις, Laonikos provided an account about his aristocratic family who were 
expelled from their native Athens after the murder of the Florentine Duke of Athens, Antonio I 
Acciajuoli, as well as a story about his father George Chalkokondyles, who was sent on an embassy 
to the Ottoman Sultan Murad II by Antonio Is widow. Cyriac of Ancona, in his diary entry for late 
July/early August 1447 when he was visiting George Gemistos Pletho in Mistra, mentions meeting 
the youthful Nikolaos Chalkokondyles, who was “remarkably learned in both Latin and Greek 
literature” Furthermore, students of Laonikos have noted the inclusion of extensive portions of 
Ottoman Turkish lore in the Ἀπόδειξις and have pointed out its correspondence with contemporary 
Ottoman historiographical narratives, concluding that Laonikos must have had access to such 
material when he was living under Ottoman rule in the aftermath of the fall of Constantinople, Athens, 
and Mistra to Mehmed II. Laonikos’ narrative on Islam is exceptionally well informed in contrast 
to Byzantine tradition and he introduces Islam as a cultural system comparable to Christianity and 
Judaism. In addition, a pro- Venetian and pro-Unionist perspective informs the Ἀπόδειξις from the 
proem through the end of book 10, when Laonikos sets up Venice as the most worthy and virtuous 
opponent to the tyrannical rule of Mehmed II. Thus, it is difficult to address questions of audience 
and authorial point of view as the text is multi-layered and contains shifts in perspective. However, 
Laonikos’ linguistic and historiographical choices contain precious information on his intended 
audience, on Laonikos' authorial persona, and on the correct reading of the text. 


On first glance, Laonikos uses a classicizing language, imitating both Herodotus and 
Thucydides. He indiscriminately employs both the Attic and Ionic forms of the same words. With 
respect to morphology, Laonikos attempts to reproduce pure Attic forms albeit not systematically. 
He also imitates Thucydides and Herodotus by repeating phrases that are common to the classical 
authors. Similar to Herodotus, Laonikos often uses the accusative with infinitive construction. 
(Darko II: 350-360) In addition to morphology and syntax, Laonikos consistently adopts a classical 
vocabulary to refer to contemporary ethnicities and geographies. However, commentators on the 
text have also noted that Laonikos’ language is artificial, formulaic, and not fluent when compared 
with other fifteenth-century classicizing Greek texts (private communication with Professor Marc 
Lauxtermann). It is clear that Laonikos attempted to produce a high-register Greek text, which 
would only be available, in terms of vocabulary, morphology, and syntax, to an elite group of literati 
who had extensive education in classical Greek language and classical historiographical models. It 
is also evident that Laonikos was less than successful in reproducing Attic Greek, when compared 
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with Kritoboulos, the contemporary eulogizing historian of Mehmed II. While Kritoboulos’ text 
was not disseminated, only surviving in the autograph copy that was presented to Mehmed II which 
was not discovered until the nineteenth century, Laonikos enjoyed wide popularity and the Greek 
text survives in more than thirty manuscripts, and was first printed in Latin translation in 1556. 
Thus, Laonikos’ success with his audience did not coincide with proficiency in the high register as 
had been the case with previous classicizing Byzantine historians, possibly indicating a shift in the 
make-up of the target audience from well-educated native speakers of Greek to western readers less 
in tune with the demands of the language. While the author delivered a less than perfect version of 
the high register, the audience was expected not to be surprised at, for example, the interchangeable 
use of the Ionic and Attic forms, and to be able to follow the language, attesting to schooling in 
classical Greek. Linguistic virtuosity was not Laonikos’ strong point and the popularity of his text 
demonstrates that it was valuable to his audience for other reasons, most importantly the innovative 
Herodotean structure, originality in developing a Hellenic point of view in lieu of the standard 
Christian-Roman identity of Byzantine historiography, and authentic historical and ethnographic 
information directly translated from contemporary Turkish sources. 


The organization of the Ἀπόδειξις closely follows the Herodotean model. Similar to Herodotus, 
who had integrated the wide-ranging information by a narrative structure focused on the military 
campaigns of the Persians, and the dynastic succession of the Persian Kings, Laonikos roughly divided 
the books according to the reigns of the Ottoman rulers and provided information on numerous 
peoples that were connected in some way with Ottoman campaigns and the decline of the Hellenes. 
While Herodotus was not used as a historiographical model but only as a source of information 
by the Byzantines before the fifteenth century and was virtually unknown in the medieval west, 
his text was translated into Latin by Lorenzo Valla in 1457. Valla belonged in the intellectual circle 
of Cardinal Bessarion, a student of Pletho, as well as of Laonikos’ cousin (or brother) Demetrios 
Chalkokondyles and he had asked Bessarion for help with the translation. Bessarion himself had 
studied Herodotus along with Pletho in Mistra and copied it in 1436 (Marc. gr. 365) before he 
emigrated to Italy to become Cardinal. Pletho owned a fourteenth-century copy of Herodotus, 
now the Laur. gr. 70.06, which still contains a bifolio in Plethos handwriting and an epigram on 
Herodotus, which was composed by Laonikos. Alberti has demonstrated that Valla had used Laur. 
gr. 70.06, the manuscript closely associated with Plethos Mistra Circle, as one of his three master 
copies for the translation (Alberti 1960: 287-90). By the end of the fifteenth century, Valla’s Latin 
Herodotus had already been printed three times in addition to its numerous manuscript copies, 
bearing testimony to its wide appeal. The Byzantine émigrés, who had the requisite linguistic and 
literary training to bring classical texts such as Herodotus to the west, individuals such as Valla, who 
had ties with those Byzantine émigrés, and the intellectual openness to revive dormant classical 
models provided the Italian setting for the renewed interest in Herodotus. While we do not have 
biographical information on Laonikos to definitively conclude that he was living in the west circa 
1464, the congruence of Italian interest in Herodotus, Laonikos’ close study and emulation of 
Herodotus during the same time, and the proximity of the intellectual circles that revived Herodotus 
to Laonikos, at least suggest that he was conversant with and responded to that milieu. Thus, we 
should look for Laonikos’ intended audience among those elite western intellectual circles, having 
knowledge of classical Greek and receptive towards new trends, as they would be able to decode 
Laonikos’ Herodotean program and to appreciate the application of an ancient and forgotten model 
to understand contemporary reality and the imminent Ottoman threat. 
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Laonikos code-switching by referring to the protagonists of his narrative as Hellenes rather 
than as Romans (the self-representation of the contemporary historians Kritoboulos and Doukas as 
well as of traditional Byzantine historiography more generally), provides clues to Laonikos’ intended 
audience and to mutual assumptions about historical memory within that elite group. In the proem, 
Laonikos was explicit that historically and culturally the people inhabiting the land were Hellenes 
and drew attention to the dissonance of the onomastic practice of the rulers, who called themselves 
“emperors of the Romans.” 


γλῶτταν μὲν καὶ ἤθη διὰ τὸ πολλῷ πλέονας Ῥωμαίων Ἕλληνας αὐτοῦ ἐπικρατεῖν διὰ 
τέλους φυλάξαι, τοὔνομα μέντοι μηκέτι κατὰ τὸ πάτριον καλουμένους ἀλλάξασθαι, καὶ 
τούς γε βασιλεῖς Βυζαντίου ἐπὶ τὸ σφᾶς αὐτοὺς Ῥωμαίων βασιλεῖς τε καὶ αὐτοκράτορας 
σεμνύνεσθαι ἀποκαλεῖν, Ἑλλήνων δὲ βασιλεῖς οὐκέτι οὐδαμῇ ἀξιοῦν. (Darko I, 4) 


“guarded their (Hellenic) language and customs until the very end because they (Hellenes) 
were much more numerous than the Romans. However, they (Hellenes) no longer called 
themselves according to their (Hellenic) hereditary tradition and the name was changed. 
And, thus, the Emperors of Byzantion were proud to call themselves emperors and 
autocrats of Romans and never found it worthy to be called emperors of Hellenes” 


This passage has been repeatedly quoted in the secondary literature to argue that it presents 
one of the earliest specimens of Greek protonationalism and Laonikos has been hailed as harbinger 
of modern Greek identity (Vacalopoulos 1970). However, this anachronistic analysis configures 
Laonikos, as well as Pletho, whose Advisory Letter to Manuel II concerning the Peloponnese dated 
1418 provides the intellectual framework for the systematic and wholesale application of Hellenic 
identity to contemporaries, to be the only fifteenth-century representatives of an ideological position 
that looks forwards rather than backwards. Should one contextualize Laonikos as a protonationalist 
historian working under the formative influence of Tourkokratia and belonging in the Ottoman 
Peloponnese and Athens? Who was Laonikos writing for? The answer partially lies in the reception of 
Laonikos text. When the Ottoman polymath Katip Celebi (1609-1657) set out to translate portions 
of the Ἀπόδειξις into Ottoman Turkish as part of a book project focusing on Constantinople, Tàrih-i 
Kostantaniyye ve Kayäsire, he used the 1587 Latin print edition, Historia rerum in Oriente 
gestarum, rather than a Greek manuscript or the 1615 Greek print edition, which illustrates 
that the text was not as well-known nor as well-circulated in the east as it was in the west. (Katip 
Celebi, Tärih-i Kostantaniyye ve Kayäsire, ed. Ibrahim Solak, [Konya, 2010]). The answer is also 
related to the ways in which intellectuals such as Bessarion and other émigré Byzantines represented 
themselves as Hellenes, distanced themselves from the Roman-Christian model, conceptualized 
Roman rule over the Greek east as an external power mechanism, and increasingly invoked a pre- 
Christian and pre-Roman classical Greek past when they negotiated their identities within the 
larger Italian society (Akisik 2011; Lamers 2015). Laonikos similarly forged Hellenic identity by 
distinguishing between the Romans and the native Greeks and by self-consciously invoking the pre- 
Christian and pre-Roman historiographical model of Herodotus. Laonikos’ formulation does fit in 
with the assumptions of this western elite group, pointing the way to the circles wherein Laonikos 
became the most popular fifteenth-century historian writing in Greek. 


Laonikos holds a unique and privileged position among contemporaries writing in Greek, 
Latin, or one of the western vernaculars, for incorporating and translating considerable material from 
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Ottoman Turkish sources. Furthermore, Laonikos surprisingly gracious and veracious presentation 
of Islam is part of a greater religious discourse, in which he studies the three monotheistic faiths of 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam as comparable cultural and administrative systems and does not 
ascribe metaphysical importance to them. Thus, students of Laonikos sensibly argued that he must 
have lived, worked, and learned Turkish under Ottoman rule, possibly returning to Athens as a 
branch of his family resettled there after 1458. However, this conjecture has deterred historians from 
correctly evaluating his target audience as that western elite group, versed in classical Greek. A close 
reading of the Ἀπόδειξις reveals that Laonikos negotiated between the Ottoman stories and genuine 
Islamic practices that he must have experienced first-hand and the expectations of his western 
audience. Profoundly, in spite of Laonikos’ comparative and relativistic religious framework, the 
civilized people are invariably Christians and the barbarians are always Muslims in the Ἀπόδειξις, 
with the exception of the Armenians who interestingly belong among the barbarians. On another 
note, Laonikos sometimes inserts Turkish words in the text but these are often accompanied by 
a description, such as when he quotes various Ottoman military posts: “the wine-pourers whom 
they call σαραπτάριοι, “the standard bearers who are called ἐμουραλάμιοι”, and “the καρίπιδες, 
who are called the foreigners coming from Asia and Egypt and also Libya” (Darko II: 9). Laonikos’ 
Herodotean model allows for the inclusion of such alien material but these are promptly translated 
into classicizing Greek for his supposedly uninformed western audience. Laonikos repeated 
references to Mohammed as the hero is the most startling instance of this negotiation process. 
Laonikos frequently employs this term in speeches by Muslim characters, fictive rhetorical devices 
expressing the point of view of the orator but also in his own descriptions and commentary on 
events. Translating the Prophet's status as the warrior champion in the Islamic context with a value- 
laden and illustrious term in Greek culture since the time of Homer, Laonikos successfully bridges 
the gaping space between Renaissance Italy and Ottoman lands, preserving some of the exotic taste 
while making it at least palatable for his readers. 
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Introduction 


La période qui sétend du хш“ au xv? siècle connut une série d'événements et devolutions 
majeurs qui transformèrent radicalement l'empire byzantin et le monde alentour. La fragmentation 
de l'Empire, son affaiblissement économique et militaire face à ses voisins anciens et nouveaux, les 
profondes transformations de la société et de l'idéologie sont les principales caractéristiques que 
les historiens lui attribuent. Les nouvelles conditions qui prévalaient dans le monde byzantin et en 
Méditerranée orientale plus généralement, à partir du début du хш“ siècle eurent des conséquences 
sur la production et la circulation monétaires. 


Le vif intérét qui sest manifesté pour cette période dans les derniéres décennies a suscité 
d’importantes contributions concernant les émissions monétaires de l'empire byzantin, des Etats 
voisins et de leurs partenaires commerciaux, traitant de l’interaction et de la coexistence des 
différents monnayages. П a conduit aussi a des études de la circulation monétaire dans des zones 
spécifiques. Néanmoins, on n’a pas encore offert de synthése couvrant la circulation monétaire dans 
la péninsule balkanique, l'Asie Mineure et les iles dans le contexte historique de ces derniers siècles. 
Cette table ronde se propose de combler cette lacune en réunissant des spécialistes des différentes 
aires concernées du pourtour de la Méditerranée orientale a la fin du Moyen Age dans le dessein de 
publier grace a ces contributions une évaluation a jour du domaine et un instrument dorientation 
pour la recherche a venir. 
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Coin Circulation in Medieval Bulgaria 
Recent Coin Finds from the 13% and 14% centuries 


The paper covers individual and collective finds from regular archaeological excavations 
during the last one and a half decades. New information has been processed and generalized based 
on the huge amount of newly found coins, some of them still unpublished. 


Most observations presented in this work are based on preliminary publications of 
archaeological excavations. Unfortunately in these cases there usually are no detailed informations 
about the context of these finds provided, nor a complete description of the coins, etc. So sometimes 
they could be interpreted only in a superficial way, till the detailed final publication is released. 
Furthermore has to be assumed that the statistical picture of these finds, especially their geographic 
dispersal is defined by the location the areas of intensive archaeological research in recent years. 


Individual coin finds 


Over the last 15 years a lot of information about individual coin finds has been gained. It can 
be noted that a significant number of coins have been found in most of the big medieval cities, 
like Tarnovgrad (Veliko Tarnovo), Preslav, Lyutitsa fortress (SW of Ivaylovgrad),the Varna region, 
especially - Kastritsi fortress, Kaliakra fortress, etc. This is related to the role that well protected 
settlements played. The protective function of the well fortified settlements, the deployment and 
accommodation of military units, the trade, the good transport connections, etc. All these factors 
influenced the economic development of the big towns which in turn increased the intensity of coin 
circulation. This is confirmed by the many numismatic findings located within the boundaries of 
big towns. 


Individual coin finds are much more likely to be accidental losses than deliberate deposits. 

The coin-distribution can be divided in two main regions: the hinterland and the Black Sea 
coastline. There are many similarities in the coin circulations, as well as certain differences. 

The hinterland 


The coins differ in denomination but smaller denominations generally prevail. The majority of 
these findings include byzantine coins. The peak of these finds relates to the reign of Emperor John 
Ш Doukas Vatatzes (1222-1254) and the reign of Emperor Andronikos II Palaiologos (1282-1328). 
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In the late 13% century till 1360/1370 the byzantine hyperpyra, especially the issues of 
Andronikos II with Michael IX Palaiologos and Andronikos II with Andronikos III Palaiologos 
were extremely popular and used as international currency on the territory of the Second Bulgarian 
Kingdom. Some of them belong to rare issues (Дочев 2013a, 109-120; Дочев 2013b, 129-138). 


It is not surprising to find a lot of byzantine gold coins, struck during the period in question, 
on the territory of Second Bulgarian Empire. They have compensated the lack of own gold coinage, 
and were used for the needs of the fast developing trade and money exchange. The perpera of Ivan 
Asen П (1218-1241) from the numismatic collection of the National Institute of Archaeology with 
Museum in Bulgarian Academy of Sciences is the only one known Bulgarian gold coin from this 
period. To answer the need of golden coins at a certain point of time a local imitative coinage of 
the type Andronikos П with Andronikos Ш Palaiologos has taken place in Veliko Tarnovo (Дочев 
2015b, 83-89). 


Similar is the situation with the huge amount of Bulgarian and Latin imitative coins from 
13" century, found on the territory of Bulgaria. The main organizer of the production of these 
coins is considered to be Venice, which aimed to expand its economic influence over the Balkans 
by continuing the minting of the traditional and well known coins in use, both on the territory of 
Byzantium and of Bulgaria (Дочев 2009, 19). 


The second large group are coins minted by the Bulgarian rulers. Analysis of the numismatic 
material from the last 15 years shows that money circulation during the 13" century was most 
active during the reign of Mitso Asen (1256-1263) and Konstantin Asen (1257-1277) and in the 14" 
century during the reigns of Theodore Svetoslav Terter (1300-1322), Ivan Alexander (1331 - 1371) 
and Ivan Shishman (1371-1395). 


During regular archaeological excavations of the fortress of Lyutitsa (SW of Ivaylovgrad) 
а lot of clipped or cut copper coins have been found (Петрунова, Петрунов 2015, 664-665). 
The phenomenon of secondary treatment of coins begins after 1242, as consequence of political 
instability, mostly due to the large tributes which had to be paid to the Mongolian khans of the 
Golden Horde and it leads to hyper devaluation (Дочев 2009, 20). 


A huge amount of coin finds of Mitso Asen and Konstantin Asen have been found in Preslav, 
Turnovgrad and Ovech fortress during last 15 years (Жекова 2013, 304-310; Митев 2014, 515- 
527). Through the monetary reform of Konstantin Asen the denomination of the copper coinage 
has been overcome. 


The coin finds from last 15 years are also source of new information about the Bulgarian 
coinage. An unpublished legend type of the silver issue of the Bulgarian Tsar Georgi I Terter (1280- 
1292) has been found during archaeological excavations of Missionis fortress (NE of Targovishte) 
(Конаклиев 2008, 564). 


Other interesting finds from Lyutitsa fortress are tornesi of the Principality of Achaea, mainly 
of Guy II de la Roche (1287-1308), Duke of Athens (Петрунов, Пеевски 2015, 11-12), which shows 
that the new vassal states of the Latin Empire tried to extend its control of the market in Bulgaria. 


In big cities like Tarnovgrad, Preslav, Drastar (Silistra), Cherven fortress (S of Ruse), Gradishte for- 
tress (NE of Tvarditsa town) coins of John II Orsini (1323-1335), the Despot of Epirus have been found. 
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As a consequence of Venice's effort to take control over the trade routes on the Balkans 
some Venetian grossi have been found at Asen’s Fortress (S of Asenovgrad). They were clipped and 
after that used as аксе during 16% and 17° century (Морева-Арабова et al. 2015, 700). Venetian 
individual coin finds have been unearthed at Urvich fortress (Петрунова et al. 2012, 453). In 
1346/47 and in 1352 trade contracts between Bulgaria and Venice were signed. Nevertheless the 
amount of Venetian silver coins remains low. The intensive Bulgarian silver mining increased the 
own silver minting, so there was no need of use of foreign silver coins (Lazarenko 2005, 219). 


There are only a few written sources, which contain information about individual coin finds of 
Serbian coins from the hinterland. One of the sites is the medieval fortress Urvich (near the village of 
Kokalyane), where such coins have been found during regular archaeological excavations (Петрунова 
et al. 2012, 453). As a whole the percent of Serbian coins in the hinterland remains limited. 


Coins of Sigismund, the King of Hungary (1387-1437) have been found in the area of Shumen 
fortress and Preslav (Ваклинова et al. 2013, 379; Жекова 2001, 429-443). 


A rare silver coin minted by Mircea the Elder (1386-1418), the ruler of Wallachia has been 
discovered during excavations of the medieval monastery „Kireka“ (near Madara, Shumen district). 


One of the coins originates in workshop situated far from the place of discovery, such as the 
gold coin struck in the name of the Abbasid Caliph al-Hakim II (1341-1352). It has been found at 
Urvich fortress (Овчаров et al. 2015, 723). According to Ovcharov the Indian coin might have been 
brought by the Mongol troops. 


The Black Sea coastline 


The coin finds from the Black Sea coastline follow mainly the pattern of the hinterland, but 
there are two main differences. Compared to the hinterland at the sea coast more Venetian, Serbian, 
Wallachian and Mongolian coins have been found. In the last decades the systematic archaeological 
excavations of Kastritzi fortress and Kaliakra fortress brought a huge amount of individual coin 
finds (Плетньов et al. 2015, 678-681). 


The Wallachian coins of Mircea the Elder from the Kaliakra fortress belong to his reign in the 
area from 1404 till 1417 (Петрунова et al. 2013, 421). 


In Anhialo (Pomorie) a gros tournois of the King of France Louis IX (1226-1270) has been 
discovered. Only in Kastritsi fortress coins of John II Orsini (1323-1335) have been found in the 
same amount as in the hinterland. 


One case of contramarked coins is known from the Kaliakra fortress. Two grossi of Stefan 
Uros IV Dusa (1336-1355) have been contramarked by Dobrotitsa, the ruler of the Principality 
of Karvuna and the Kaliakra fortress. The secondary reworking of coins is a common practice of 
Dobrotitsa. The control of a large territory and the political situation created the need of intensive 
coin flow and forced the authorities to clip and contramark coins to supply the market (Петрунова 
et al. 2010, 536-537).The coins were also clipped to reduce their weight and to match the late grossi 
issues of Ivan Alexander (1331-1371) and to the Wallachian dinars of Vladislav I (1364 - 1377). 


A gold hyperpyron fourrée, which imitate the official issue of Andronikos II with Andronikos 
Ш Palaiologos (1341-1360?) has been found at the Kastritsi fortress during regular archaeological 
excavations in 2011. Two more exemplars are already known from Bulgaria. (Дочев 2014, 624-625). 
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Hoards 


Archaeological excavations revealed more than 22 coin hoards from medieval times. Some of 
them include only byzantine gold coins like the coin hoar from Sozopol, which includes byzantine 
hyperpyra from the Palaiologan period (Пенчев 2013, 261-263). The coins were clipped, probably 
by the financial authorities in Bulgaria. That practice is well known from other hoards with byzantine 
gold coins (Mihaylov 2011, 171-177). 


A particularly interesting case is that of the hoard found at Dolishte village (Aksakovo 
Municipality). The hoard includes a total of 13 gold hyperpyra of Johannes II. Dukas Vatatzes and 
a secondarily reworked hyperpyron of Michael VIII Palaiologos (Дочев 2015a, 74). A practice of 
secondarily treatment (overstruck or reworked with engraving tools) of gold byzantine coins is well 
known from the territory of Bulgaria (Dochev 2013c, 93-99). 


Other hoards contain only copper coins, like the hoard from Silistra (Пенчев 2012, 139-142), 
but those of silver coins predominate and mostly contain coins of different origin like the coin 
hoard found near Galabovo village (Smolyan region). It is composed of 79 coins, struck between 
1205 and 1354 and includes 5 byzantie hyperpyra, 73 Venetian grossi and one undated silver coin. 
The disposal of the coins is possibly connected with the Ottoman invasion (Бориславов 2008, 147). 
The presence of Venetian grossi in collective finds confirms their role in the coin circulation on the 
Balkans at the end of 13" - the first half of 14% century. 


In Preslav a coin hoard, consisting of 56 silver gossi has been found. The hoard includes 
Venetian original grossi and imitations from the period 1268 to1311 and Serbian original grossi and 
imitations from the period 1281 to 1361 (Конаклиев, Дончева 2009, 247-252). In the last quarter 
of 13° century the Serbian weight matched to the Venetian standard weight. At the beginning of 14° 
century the weight standard of Serbian, Bulgarian and Byzantine silver coins begins to significantly 
differ from the Venetian grosso. As a consequence the light Venetian soldino was inept for coin 
circulation on the Balkans. 


Therefore another coin hoard found in Varna is ofhigh interest. The coin hoard includes 26 silver 
coins mostly Venetian soldini from the period 1329 to 1342 and Serbian grossi from 1331 till 1355 
(including several contramarked Serbian grossi) and Wallachian and Bulgarian coins from the period 
1331 to 1396 (Lazarenko 2005, 215). It has been suggested that the soldini reached the medieval town 
of Varna between 1346 and 1352, before Genoa gained dominating influence in this region or were 
brought from Italian Seamen who, in 1366, joined the army of Amadeus VI, Count of Savoy. 


By the late 13" century Varna had turned into a thriving commercial port city frequented 
by Genoese and later also by Venetian and Ragusan merchant ships. Varna and other large trade 
centres, mostly along the Black Sea, the Danube River, etc. introduced its own accounting perpera, 
so that the exchange rate was fixed by a treaty. From са. 1350 until the end of the 14" century in 
many cases the payments, mainly in silver coins, were done by measuring the whole weight of the 
total payment amount. 


At the end of the reign of Ivan Alexander Bulgaria lost big parts of her silver mining which 
resulted in weight lost of the Bulgarian grosso. The grossi got under 1 Gramm which corresponded 
to the weight of the soldini. 


As a result of the decentralisation of the state, the Ottoman invasions, territorial losses, plague 
diseases, paying of war tributes, etc. a permanent devaluation of the silver coinage started. The 
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shortage of copper coins in the coin circulation leads to the production of large amount of unofficial 
imitative coinages, which were used even after the Ottomans conquest (Дочев 2009, 22-23). 


Coin finds with grave-context 


Some of the coins were deliberate deposited grave goods. One of the biggest grave depositions 
was the collective find from Sozopol, which contain 69 coins of the Principality of Achaea from 
1246 till 1364 and two Venetian grossi. 


There are more than 20 cases of medieval coins from burial context in recent years. The coins 
were recovered from around the skull, most likely originally placed in the mouth. They could 
be interpreted as a medieval version of Charon’s obol. Bulgarian, Byzantine and Venetian coins 
from different denomination, mostly copper coins, sometimes cut in small pieces are part of the 
inventories. 


The Coin Circulation in Medieval Bulgaria includes local and foreign coins, which had to 
match a certain weight standard. To fulfil the need for huge amounts of coins - Byzantine, Venetian 
and Serbian coins were adapted by clipping, contramarking or by secondary engraving them by the 
financial authorities. 
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Circulation of non-Byzantine coins in the two coasts of the Aegean 


Let me begin by emphasizing the broadness of this topic, that is to say all coins which are 
not Byzantine for a good two and a half centuries along the coasts of the Aegean Sea, which are 
actually geographically and also conceptually three to four coasts, namely the area from Cape 
Maleas in the Peloponnese to Mount Olympus, from the Thermaic Gulf to the Dardanelles, from 
the latter to Rhodes and Kasos, and finally the north coast of Crete. Including eastern Thrace and 
Constantinople, and the central Aegean islands would add further complexity. 


The vastness of the endeavour is further increased if one were to believe, as I do, that the 
role of Byzantine coins after 1204 in all of these areas, even those controlled by the empire, were 
as a rule marginal and that therefore by definition most monetisation was non-Byzantine. This 
begs of course the question of what is to be considered Byzantine and not. For instance, are the 
trachea known as Bulgarian and Latin imitatives, which constituted the last pan-Aegean copper- 
based coinages, Byzantine by virtue of their monetary tradition or non-Byzantine because of their 
issuing authorities? A very similar question may be asked of the hyperpyra in the name of John 
Ш Vatatzes, issued by Byzantines and Latins, which again was the last large Byzantine-style gold 
issue which one could readily encounter in places as diverse as the Peloponnese, Macedonia, or the 
Anatolian coast. The matter becomes even more complex, in fact leading to an almost futile exercise, 
when one begins to look into bullion, metrology, and denominations. The stravaton and aspron 
denominations which were the result of the monetary reform of John V Palaiologos in ca. 1372 were 
presumably minted from a mix of Venetian and Bulgarian silver coins according to Neapolitan and 
Ottoman weight standards, so how are they to be considered Byzantine in any meaningful sense? 


The best way to get to grips with this subject matter is to define and confine it. Firstly, I will 
focus very precisely on the lands bordering on the Aegean Sea since in my experience, for instance 
in Thrace or in Anatolia, the difference in coin usage between the immediate coastal area and inland 
regions could be very large. This is testimony to the fact that coin circulation was after a certain point 
in time mostly commercial in character and seabound. The major shift in this respect took place in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, before which, in the shape of the coinages which have already 
been mentioned, larger cross-Aegean coin movements were still mostly military. Second, my focus 
will be precisely on circulation rather than on production, since of course the Aegean Sea hosted a 
number of mints emitting non-Byzantine coins from the thirteenth century onwards. Finally, I will 
proceed not so much by giving a complete history of foreign coins in the later medieval Aegean, 
but by isolating a few of the most poignant chapters and making some postulations regarding each 
of these. The most important insight is that more coinages than traditionally assumed are to be 
considered pan-Aegean, whereas others are clearly not. 


The first is this: 
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1) During the Third and Fourth Crusades Western and Eastern Coins Came to the Aegean 
in Significant Quantities, and Some Remained in Circulation for a Considerable Time 


A lot has been said about the kinds of coins which the participants of the various crusades 
brought with them, and also about the routes which these crusades took. I would like to underline a 
few aspects here: some of the relevant coins appear to have been lost “en route” through the Aegean, 
for instance on the island of Thasos, Ainos in Thrace, or in Lycia, or on the internal routes through the 
Balkans and Anatolia in the case of the Third Crusade, but there are still countless Aegean finds, for 
instance from Corinth and other parts of the Peloponnese, from Izmir or Samos, which are apparently 
less connected with direct crusading movements. This observation requires one to move away from 
Metcalf’s concept of traveller’s hoard, first formulated in the 1960s but going back to the work of 
previous numismatists such as de Vogué or Schwabacher, which is further undermined by the sheer 
quantity of these coinages, constituting in terms of value a significant part of monetization between 
ca. 1190 and 1210. Also stray finds suggest a wider usage, hoards can mix eastern and western coins 
50 are not one-time accumulations, and finally, as has been observed more recently in the case of 
hoards from Samos, Izmir, and Ainos, or even that of Lindos on Rhodes, their dates of concealment 
may indeed have been at later points of the thirteenth century or even after. In summary, we witness 
here coinages that came to the area at certain points of entry, very frequently as part of the crusades 
themselves, but were then further used, hence their distribution across other parts of the Aegean, and 
their losses, which might have occurred significantly later. Some of these same coinages might also 
have entered the Aegean as part of other movements of people, mostly trade related. There are also 
some other possible secondary manifestations in this respect, for instance the transfer of relatively 
early Champagne pennies from Italy, which they reached from the famous fairs, to the Aegean as part 
of the involvements of the Hohenstaufen, and especially the Anjou, dynasties. Such movements also 
introduced southern Italian pennies. Typical crusader manifestations are the following: the French 
feudal issues of Valence, Le Puy, Melgueil, and specifically for the Fourth Crusade Limousin, Turenne, 
Limoges, and others. From Italy we should point to the omnipresent Lucca pennies, important for 
crusaders and traders alike, and the Veronese and Venetian pennies which are more closely associated 
with early commerce. Again, for some of these Italian coins the differences between twelfth and 
thirteenth century productions and usages are often difficult to establish. From the East, the crusaders 
brought Antioch and Edessa coppers, and later pennies; anomymous Byzantine-style copper coinages 
which have traditionally been attributed to Trebizond under the Gabrades but are now considered to 
be Syrian. Corinth in particular has also been the source of more traditional Seljuq coppers. 


The Fourth Crusade and the events following it were milestones in the monetization of the 
Aegean: they produced and proliferated the so-called Bulgarian and Latin imitative coinages which 
have been mentioned, and they also drew Anatolian Seljuq issues into the Aegean, to places such as 
Naxos and Crete, and they introduced two very important western coinages which go beyond the 
mere crusader dimension, French tournois and English sterlings. 


The next postulation is the following: 


2) The French and Frankish Denier Tournois Was a Pan Aegean Coinage 


The importance of the denier tournois coinage produced at the Latin mints in Greece, 
especially Clarentza, Thebes, and Naupaktos, from the 1260s to the 1340s has long been noted. 
These coins are contained in many collections and found in many Greek hoards, and are identified 
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as such as a large coinage by any measure. There are two lesser known matters which I would like 
to impress on you today. The first is that in significant parts of the Aegean, for instance Thasos, 
Ephesos, and Constantinople, and in fact all the surrounding areas of Thrace and northern Anatolia, 
these Greek issues took a very significant place in the local circulation at a stage between Byzantine 
and Ottoman silver coins. This was a process which began in the 1280s. The second is that before 
this occurred tournois of French abbatial, royal and feudal mintage were already available in very 
diverse areas, often together with English sterling pennies to which they related domestically in 
northern France, the Low Countries, and western Germany. The areas, away from the Peloponnese 
and Central Greece, are Thessaly, Macedonia and Thrace, Constantinople, the central and eastern 
Aegean islands including Crete. This is a tradition which began with the Fourth Crusade, as has 
been noted, but continued then over the different decades. In fact we can identify amongst the coins 
specific issues of the Abbey of St. Martin and of sterling classes 1-4 which date just before 1204, and 
other coins postdate this. There are diverse reasons for these movements, internal monetary policy 
in Capetian France, Louis ΙΧ and the Seventh and Eighth Crusades which introduced tournois 
to the Mediterranean, the Anjou take-over of Sicily and the Treaties of Viterbo, Achaian political 
ascendancy, and the growth in international trade. 


3) The Venetian Grosso Was a Pan Aegean Coinage 


The Venetian grosso was conceived well before the Fourth Crusade but became prominent in 
the Aegean only from the 1220s, perhaps a little bit earlier in parts of Epiros and Sclavonia according 
to Greek and Latin documents. The grosso was therefore not a crusader coin, as had been believed 
in the past, neither one intended for the fledgling colonial empire of the republic, nor specifically for 
international trade. In fact the areas which Venice was most active in, politically and economically, 
that is to say parts of the Peloponnese, Negroponte, Crete and the Cyclades, and Constantinople 
itself, were dominated by other western coins for much of the thirteenth century, whereas the grosso 
developed gradually as the main higher value coinage of choice precisely in Epiros, Thessaly, and 
then in Macedonia. By about 1300 the entire Aegean became unified in its usage of the grosso. In 
combination with the tournois this was the main monetary system of the area, at the basis of the 
different regional hyperpyra of account, for instance in the Peloponnese, Thebes and Negroponte, 
Sclavonia, Crete, Chios, and Macedonia. The only other regional differences which continued to 
exist at this point was the level and nature of the petty copper coinages below, and the veneer of 
Byzantine gold above, which certainly still defined the monetary system of the imperial capital, 
although even for Macedonia we may ask ourselves how much gold coinage was effectively present. 
The unified Aegean area was again broken up in the course of the 1330s and 1340s, the reason 
being the introduction of new Venetian denominations in Greece and Crete, the infiltration of new 
grossi from the Balkans, and different developments for the Anatolian beyliks. These topics will 
be discussed below. The grosso however continued belatedly its success story in Thrace and the 
imperial capital, becoming arguably the basis also there for the accounting system as the Byzantine 
gold coinage declined. The second type of Venetian grossi, minted from 1379, is usually absent 
from the Aegean and noted only for the Levant, but has now been identified in Thrace in a hoard 
and as strays. This opens up two interpretative possibilities which require verification: perhaps 
this area continued to attract international trade despite of the internal instabilities; and perhaps 
such imported coins continued to support a local standard of account beside the less trustworthy 
hyperpyron based now on the new Byzantine stavrata and their fractions? 
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4) The Circulation of Coinages of the Carlino Tradition from Provence, Naples and Sicily 
Was Significantly Different in Eastern Central Greece and Western Anatolia 


The main currency to be considered here is the gigliato of Robert of Anjou (1309-1343). This 
has been found in some quantities in Attica, Boiotia, Ephesos, Miletos, Kasos island and surrounding 
areas. This body of material has traditionally been viewed together, also because little differentiation 
could be made between the coins. Nevertheless, few global interpretations have been offered and 
any remarks made were very casual, for instance Metcalf evoked again the idea of traveller’s hoards, 
especially in the case of Catalan Greece; and Spufford the Crusade of Smyrna. Gigliati in the name 
of Robert can now be confidently divided into Provencal and Neapolitan issues, the Neapolitan 
issues have been grouped into about six or seven groupings which date successively from the 1310s 
to more than a century later, and local Aegean imitations can now be easily identified. Robertini 
are variously grouped with gigliati of the earlier Charles II of Anjou or new issues from Aragonese 
Sicily, or Rhodian and Chiot issues from the Aegean. This added detail shows that between the 
1300s and the 1330s the Catalan presence introduced this currency more or less systematically 
to Attica and Boiotia, where it was used, but then discontinued probably in favour of Venetian 
soldini and then torneselli. It was only at this point that this currency established itself primarily 
in the emirates of Anatolia and in Hospitaller and Genoese territories, and eventually Byzantium. 
The link between Greece and the east may therefore be different to what has been traditionally 
assumed. This circulation and usage in Anatolia was in fact primarily commercial and then political 
in character, but the importance of warfare and crusade may be mostly discounted. The heights of 
gigliato importations were precisely the periods of peace, in the 1330s and again the 1350s, but in 
fact the currency reached Anatolia also in later periods. Much as the second Venetian grosso type, 
these later gigliati add to this idea of positive trade balances with the west in periods in which this 
may not have been expected. 


5) The Venetian Tornesello and Soldino Were More Pan-Aegean Coinages Than Has 
Previously Been Believed 


The stories of the soldino and the tornesello are very well known, thanks mostly to the work of 
Stahl: they put the Venetian domestic and colonial systems of account on new and cheaper footings, 
with the aim of operating more efficiently and cheaply and exploiting the colonies at greater profit. 
These coinages also forced many of the pre-existing coinages out of production and circulation. The 
fact that soldini and torneselli dominated the Adriatic, Greece, and Crete, has long been noted, but 
recently they have been identified at distinct locations in the northern and eastern Aegean. Add to 
this the fact that soldini were for instance minted at Lesbos, and tornesi from 1372 at Constantinople, 
one must move towards regarding these lower to medium-range denominations as pan Aegean, 
short lived ones in the case of soldini from the 1340s to ca. 1400, but more lasting ones for torneselli. 


6) Western Gold Coinages Seem to Have Had A Different Circulation in Greece and Anatolia, 
but This is Difficult to Assess 


The ducat and florin in the Aegean is again a large chapter, on which there has been ample if 
sporadic literature. Again, I would suggest to split Greece from Anatolia, in terms of chronology 
and intensity. Greek finds are very rare but some private acts from urban contexts, and from the 
higher eschelons of political life, suggest that especially ducats were available in the central years of 
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the fourteenth century. This is certainly also the period in which ducats first reached Anatolia and 
the eastern islands, but the prolific issues which have now been attributed especially to the mints of 
Chios and of Ephesos, less so to Pera and Lesbos, identify the years around 1400 as the high point of 
availability. I would surmise that these local issues came about through the re-mintage of imported 
Italian coins of the same type and are therefore a good indication of circulation. Technically and 
chronologically it is not imaginable that Byzantine gold had much of a hand in this process. 


7) Serbian and Bulgarian Coins Intermittently Penetrated the Aegean Region Between the 
1340S and the 1380S 


There was a short phase around 1300 when the new Serbian grossi of Venetian style became 
prominent in the Aegean, but this was a matter of general circulation since it appears to be that 
anywhere in the Adriatic and beyond a certain percentage of all grossi happened to be Serbian 
by virtue of their good quality. More distinctive and enigmatic is the later Serbian and then the 
Bulgarian silver issue penetration into the Aegean area. Much as in the case of the gold which has 
just been discussed, the presence of Serbian grossi bearing the cross, ‘de cruce, is indicated more 
strongly in Ragusan and other sources than it is in the numismatic record. Why this is the case is 
difficult to tell. The fact is however that for a couple of decades from the 1330s to the 1350s, on the 
evidence of this, Thessaly and especially Macedonia saw Serbian grosso circulation. This evidently 
had political motivations, but as a phenomenon was always marginal. The movement of Bulgarian 
grossi into the Aegean was later and unrelated, though even here much remains enigmatic. The 
uncertainties surround the datings of the joint issues of Ivan Aleksandur and Michael, officially 
ending in 1355. The typological work of Penchev and Youroukova suggest that they were produced 
well into 1360s or later. This coinage was also quite large, which begs the question of how the 
Second Bulgarian Empire at this stage of its existence managed to maintain such a significant silver 
currency. According to relatively recent numismatic evidence, grossi of this types reached Aegean 
Thrace, Constantinople, and even Anatolia, mostly in the 1360s. How it was drawn there is perhaps 
easier to explain, the Ottoman penetration along the Maritsa river and the Byzantine campaigns on 
the Black Sea under John V. 


8) The Importance of Ottoman Coinage from the Last Third of The Fourteenth Century is 
Difficult to Assess but May Have Been Larger in Inland Areas Away from the Aegean 


Islamic coinages in the Aegean before the Ottomans made very sporadic appearances indeed. 
We have heard about a few Seljuq specimens from the time of the Fourth Crusade. The great Anatolian 
coinages from Armenia and Trebizond came to the Aegean sporadically in the 13" century and a bit 
later, partially perhaps because of the Mongol unification of large territories. A coin from Mongol 
Crimea has been found in the Peloponnese. Nevertheless, beylik coinages after 1300 are mostly 
known from collectors’ catalogues and have seldom been analysed in archaeological, geographical 
and numismatic context, save for rare occasions as was the case with the great Isa Bey hamam hoard 
from the lower town of Seljuk. In this period, perhaps the 1370s, gigliati and akces might have had 
separate circulations and usages there. The Ottoman mints of Edirne and perhaps Bursa managed to 
augment their productions under Murad I, again in the 1360s and especially 1370s, and this was the 
first period that these akces mix themselves in with the prevailing currencies, in due course mostly the 
Byzantine stavrata and aspers. Byzantine and Ottoman issues can rarely be separated in the written 
sources, which are anyhow not particularly plentiful outside of certain urban contexts in Thessalonike 
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and Constantinople. Actual Ottoman coin finds are very rare indeed, for example the whole of Greece 
is largely devoid of them until the later fifteenth century, a couple of coins from the Athenian Agora 
and Corinth provide exceptions. An interregnum-period hoard from Thasos is a very rare additional 
manifestation from the Aegean. In the Balkans, most early Ottoman coin finds are from Bulgaria. 
The fact of the matter is that the new Byzantine silver currencies did not themselves have the reach to 
propel also the Ottoman silver coinage into more faraway parts of the Aegean. 


9) The Overall Quantity of Foreign Coins Reaching the Aegean Region After 1420 Appears 
to Have Been Much Smaller Than Previously, Although There are Some Outstanding 
Questions in This Regard 


This is in the way of a conclusion. The aforementioned torneselli were wound down in the 1410s 
and 1420s, as were Neapolitan and Rhodian gigliati. Older soldini and tournois were falling out of 
circulation, Serbia and Bulgaria had been defeated, stavrata, and Ottoman and Byzantine aspers, did 
not offer much in terms of wider coverage, and it is difficult to see what currencies most inhabitants 
of the Aegean would have used on a daily basis. The gold coinages provide an increasing enigma, to 
which we must add a second currency, the anonymous grossi of Chios in the name of the city and 
King Conrad which are very difficult to date. It is nevertheless very likely that these need to be seen 
in a later 15" century context, grouped together with other new coinages such as the tournois from 
Campobasso, colonial Venetian coinages from Dalmatia and eventually Crete and Cyprus, as much 
as the second type of Venetian tornesello around 1500. As it stands the period from the 1420s to the 
1450s was the low point in Aegean monetization largely due to a dearth in imports. 
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Provenances of the coins of Trebizond from A. D. 1081 to 1458. 


The provenances of particular coins can be discovered in several ways, from recorded hoards, 
from official excavations and, often overlooked, acquisitions made by travellers in the past, a time 
not too long ago, after the recording of this information was recognised as being of importance but 
before local antiquity laws began to be tightened. The heyday of this appears to be the three decades 
of the 19505, 1960's and 19705. 


Hoards of the coins of the empire of Trebizond are comparatively few and not well recorded. 
There are about five hoards of the coins of Andronikos Gidon (1222-1235), one apparently from 
the Crimea, another from north-east Turkey, one of copper coins of Gidon acquired by M. O’Hara 
north of Ankara, while another hoard of the same types is reported to have been found in Trebizond 
and to reside in the Istanbul museum. 


Of later coins, particularly aspers, many hoards have appeared in trade over the years without 
any secure provenance except for the 1938 hoard of aspers of Manuel I (1238-1263), John II (1280- 
1297) and Theodora (1285) from Platana, a suburb of Trebizond. Thirty- nine aspers of Manuel I 
found in excavations in Sudak in the Crimea may possibly represent a hoard ; however, this short 
paper will not consider finds in the Crimea which was part of the empire of Trebizond in its early 
years and had close connections through Genoese trade with their colony at Caffa and indeed 
specimens of virtually every Trapezuntine ruler with the exception of Alexius IV (1417-1429) has 
been found there. 


It can be seen that all these hoards with even the most general provenance have been found 
within what at the time was been the boundaries of the empire. This is by no means the case with 
finds of single coins although, of course, by far the majority, especially copper coins, have been 
found in Trebizond itself. 


However, before considering the coins of the empire we should also consider those rare issues 
struck in Trebizond under Alexius I Comnenus (1081-1118) and the Gabrades family in the very 
late eleventh and first years of the twelfth centuries and to do this we must turn to the acquisitions 
of collectors working or travelling in eastern Anatolia. These coins, 13 types, a number unknown 
before and several linked by overstrikes and all by the use of polygonally clipped flans, were, as a 
series, unrecognised until the mid 19705. That this happened was due to the sale at that time of 
the coins collected in Trebizond by David Winfield who worked there for seven months each year 
between 1958 and 1962 on the restoration of the church of Haghia Sophia and other local churches. 
Over these years he collected some 150 coins, 41 of the period of Alexius I and the Gabrades and 
over a hundred of the Empire. 


As a result of the identification of this series it was possible to identify more provenances for the 
coins of these types found outside the bounds of what became the Empire of Trebizond. Specimens 
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have been found in the west in excavations in both Athens and Corinth, while in the east specimens 
were acquired in the 19605 in Konya, Kayseri and Diarbakır. In the 19605 such copper coins could 
be bought for a minimal amount, a few pence, and those acquired in provincial towns in the east 
will have been found locally since there would have been no imperative to transport such low value 
single copper coin great distances. This, of course might not have applied to hoards of silver aspers 
and coins acquired in Istanbul can be discounted as these could have come from anywhere. 


That these Trebizond coins of the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries were well known to 
the south and south east is surely confirmed by the fact that the designs of certain types were copied, 
one by the Danishmend Amir Ghazi Gumushtigin (1104-1134) in Malatya and another type by 
Salduk ibn Ali (1157 - 1164) in Erzerum, while both these types appear to have also been copied by 
Tancred of Antioch, ruling ca. 1097 - 1112, while the coins of the Seljuks of Syria probably produced 
in Aleppo, were also struck on polygonally clipped flans. 


There exists an extremely crude anonymous type with simply a cross on each side. This type was 
identified by both Sabatier and Wroth, surely correctly, as an issue of Trebizond in the mid- twelfth 
century since over 20 specimens have been found there. At least one was acquired in Konya. Importantly, 
one of these coins has been overstruck on a coin of Tancred which seems to indicate that not only did 
coins flow south from Trebizond but that Crusader coins travelled in the opposite direction. 


The copper coins of the empire of Trebizond seem to indicate a general provenance similar to 
those of the twelfth century coins of the city. Again the majority are found in and around Trebizond. 
David Winfield acquired about a hundred and his friend Professor A. Bryer bought an uncertain 
number on his visits to the city over several years. These he donated to the Barber Institute but 
unfortunately they cannot be identified today. 


Giorgi Jangiva, the Georgian consul in Trebizond for a number of years at the beginning of this 
millennium, also formed a collection locally and published those he considered the rarest. Apart 
from a single, unique, copper coin of Andronicus Gidon acquired by Professor George Bates in 
1962 in Samsun, which was part of the Trapezuntine empire at that time, generally finds other than 
those from Trebizond itself tend to be found to the south and possibly south east with Diarbakır, 
Kaiseri and Iskanderun being mentioned as places where individual coins were acquired although 
others have been apparently found in Greece and Bulgaria. 


The majority of these coins were acquired by Nicholas Rhodes in his travels to eastern Turkey 
during his university vacations in 1965 and 1966. Although noted as an expert on the coinage of 
Nepal, a member of whose Royal family he married, at this time he seems to have had a particular 
interest in the coins of Trebizond although he does not seem to have visited the site. Certainly his 
friend and fellow student, numismatist Dr. Marcus Phillips, at present editor of the Numismatic 
Chronicle, related to the writer the difficulty Nicholas Rhodes had in finding a copy of Retowski at 
that time. Rhodes acquired 14 coins in Konya, apparently 12 in 1965 and two in 1966. In 1966 he 
appears to have acquired two of George (1268-1280) and I in 1965, one of John II (1280-1297), one 
of John III (1342-1344), one of Michael (1344-1349), four of Alexius III (1349-1390), three later 
anonymous coins, one of the late thirteenth century and two of the mid- fourteenth century and 
an anonymous coin of Trebizond of the early 125 century. These coins can hardly be а single hoard 
since they seem to have been acquired in two successive years and there are no coins of the emperors 
ruling between 1297 and 1342 while there is some difference in the patination on the later coins. 
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In the mid 1970’s Rhodes sold these coins to a private collector whose collection of Trebizond 
coins has recently been acquired by the Ashmolean Museum [P.J]. Donald] and two coins to the 
writer [S. B.]. Rhodes noted the provenances while the private collector [P.J.D] who has travelled in 
Turkey has mentioned Diarbakir and Iskanderun as sources of individual coins. Further south such 
coins do not appear to be found although the writer [S. B.] did acquire an asper from a Lebanese 
dealer, the only coin of Trebizond the dealer had ever seen and the only one the writer had seen 
in 20 years dealing with and from this region. Interestingly, it was not a common asper of Manuel 
I, John П or Alexius Π but an extremely rare asper of Michael for whom even today possibly less 
than a dozen are known. Does this indicate a local find? One of the most interesting finds outside 
the empire was a hoard of 13 aspers of Alexius IV (1417-1429) which Nicholas Rhodes acquired in 
Tabriz in Iran on a later trip to the east in 1967. These coins are in considerably finer condition than 
those of this emperor found within the empire which are usually very worn and which had obviously 
circulated in the reign of David (1459-1461), Alexius brother, and surely later. Presumably these 
coins were carried in trade and, if so, it is interesting that such poor coins were acceptable for trade 
or travelling expenses outside the Empire. 


All this information is sparse and little can be gleaned from it. However, it does seem that, with 
the exception of the Tabriz ‘hoard’ and possibly the asper of Michael from the Lebanese market, all 
these coins found outside the empire appear to be copper. In the earlier Byzantine empire, copper 
coins from the mint of Carthage are not uncommonly found in Anatolia but then the empire had 
a unified monetary system. Trebizond was different. Even under Alexius 1 it was rather cut off and 
had a certain degree of autonomy. 


From this sparse evidence we have, however, while single coins both of the time of Alexius 
I and the empire might be found even as far west as Greece and Bulgaria it does seem from these 
reported finds and the copying of certain types by Islamic rulers and perhaps Tancred it does seem 
that Trebizond’s major connection by land was, apart from Georgia, with the Levant in the south. 
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The Large and Small Module Trachea of the Thirteenth Century: 
Revisited Evidence 


A peculiarity regarding coin production during the thirteenth century is the existence of 
trachea of at least two different sizes, which in the relevant bibliography are commonly described 
as large and small module trachea. Their metrological characteristics (theoretical weight and 
diameter), as well as their relative value (to each other, but also to the gold hyperpyron and the 
silver trikephalon) remain unknown. This paper presents new evidence that will shed light on these 
obscure thirteenth-century issues. 
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Coin circulation in medieval Serbia 


The centuries-long domination of the Byzantine monetary system in the Central Balkans was 
definitely disrupted by the fall of Constantinople in 1204 and the weakening of the political and 
economic power of the remaining parts of the once powerful empire. The creation of new states 
and the start of minting in Bulgaria and Serbia, together with a substantial internationalization of 
the monetary market, led to changes in the monetary systems and the circulation of coins. These 
processes were gradual and multidirectional. 


Initially, the first, modest signs of the internationalization of the monetary market appeared 
already at the time of the Komnenoi in the northern border areas and on the Adriatic coast. Coins 
minted by Hungarian rulers and Friesach entered circulation along the Danube border as the result 
of the increased population, the development of agriculture, the expansion of market-places and the 
renewal of trade in the Danube Basin. Thus the circulation of coinage minted by the Arpàds and 
Friesach was recorded in the main Byzantine Danube border forts of Belgrade and Branicevo. In the 
Central Balkans, however, the key role was played by the issues of gold, silver and copper coinage 
minted by Byzantine rulers, from John II Komnenos (1118-1143) to Alexios III Angelos (1195-1203). 


Byzantine coinage played the same role on the eastern coast of the Adriatic, which was 
connected to Mediterranean city networks by sea routes. As attested in the documents of the 
Dubrovnik Archives, it retained this role in the first half of the 135 century. Thus it was stipulated 
in an agreement of 1232 that Dubrovnik must pay its annual tribute to Venice in the amount of 100 
old gold hyperpyra of correct weight - - yperperos aureos ueteros recti ponderis centum. In the second 
half of the thirteenth century, Byzantine gold coinage was being displaced by the new currency, that 
is, the Venetian grosso, whereas the memory of the earlier monetary system remained permanently 
recorded in the name of the money of account -- the perperi. Already in 1252, Dubrovnik paid its 
tribute of 112 gold hyperpyra in Venetian grossi.- 


As regards the issues of gold coinage, there is no doubt that they were the hyperpyra minted by 
John III Vatatzes (1222-1254), which also circulated largely in the interior of the Central Balkans. The 
most important find from this period is the hoard of coins discovered during archaeological research 
at Cuprija. It contained seven hyperpyra minted in the period from the reign of Alexios 1 Komnenos 
(1081-1118) to the reign of John III Vatatzes, and sixty-three Friesacher pfennige. From Smederevo, 
Čitluk, Aleksinac, DZervin, Niš and Риго! there are stray finds of hyperpyra of John Ш Vatatzes. 


Besides Byzantine gold coins, two Dubrovnik documents from 1242 and 1244, respectively, 
also mention the augustales of Frederick II (1220-1250). Even though the share of this coinage in 
the circulation of gold coins in the area was not substantial, it heralded new streams of money that 
resulted in the emergence of the Florentine florin and the Genoese genovino doro in 1252 and the 
Venetian ducat in 1284, which soon became predominant in the markets of the eastern Adriatic 
coast and the Central Balkans. 
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Similar to the fate of the Byzantine hyperpyron was that of Byzantine silver coins, which in 
the northern regions subsided before the issues of Central European coinage and in the southern 
and central regions before the Venetian grossi. Byzantine silver coins remained in circulation in 
the Central Balkans until the third decade of the thirteenth century. A unique deposit of electrum 
trachea of Theodore Komnenos-Doukas (1225-1230), minted in Thessalonica, came from the 
vicinity of Nis. 

As already pointed out, the Friesach pfennig and Hungarian silver coinage had a large share 
in the circulation of coins. There are also the rare silver dirham minted at Sivas by the sultan of 
the Seljuks of Rum Ghiyath-ud-Din Kai Khusraw II (1237-1246) found during the archaeological 
excavations in Studenica. 


Like the silver coinage, Byzantine issues of billon coins, which contained a low percentage of 
silver, were in circulation in the north of the Central Balkans until the fourth decade of the thirteenth 
century, at the latest, as evident from the numerous hoards of the coins deposited in this area. 


This period also saw issues of coins minted by Serbian King Stefan Radoslav, whose trachea 
had a limited range of circulation. The coinage of Stefan Radoslav has been unearthed at the fort of 
Ras, as well as the remains of his mint, attested by finds of partially minted billon trachea, 19 flans 
and two ingots. 


Finds of trachea of the second half of the 13 and the 14" centuries are quite rare. From 
Porecka reka near Donji Milanovac there are a tetarteron of Andronikos П and Michael IX, 
Constantinople and a stamenon of Andronikos III (1328-1341), Thessalonike and from Knjazevac 
a trachy of Andronikos II (1282-1328) struck in Thessalonike. A great number of byzantine coins 
of the 12-14" centuries is recorded from Turn Severin (Iron Gates). They present a find-series of 
great importance. 


Another area wherein copper coins were in circulation was the Adriatic coast, where autonomous 
cities, such as Dubrovnik and others, minted copper coins for local use. In addition to the local 
coins, foreign coins from faraway places were also in circulation in this market. Namely, in 1294, 
the Commune of Dubrovnik banned the use of counterfeit and foreign follari, as large amounts of 
them were in the city, causing damage to the economy. Listed among them are stameni de Dyrachio 
et Romania and follari from Armenia and Turkey, both old and new. The new coin finds from the 
Benedictine Monastery of St Mary in Dubrovnik contribute to the evidence of circulation of coins of 
the Sultanate of Rum, Persia and Egypt at the end of the 13" and beginning of the 14" centuries. 


Following numerous changes in the thirteenth century, the end of the century saw the 
introduction, during the reign of king Dragutin (1276-1282/1316), of the Serbian dinar which 
represented one of the main currencies in the Central Balkans until the Ottoman conquest, due to 
the important exploitation of silver ore in numerous mines (Brskovo, Rudnik, Novo Brdo, Srebrnica, 
etc...). In addition to influencing the overall development of the economy and trade, the introduction 
of the dinar also influenced the process of monetization, which was not evenly developed in all 
parts of the state. The level of monetary exchange was much higher on the Adriatic coast than in 
the interior, where barter trade still played an important part. The monetization process was by 
all means accelerated by the introduction of the first local coinage, initially encompassing mining 
centers and major settlements. The monetary system was based on monometalism - minting in 
silver, except in the Littoral were the communes struck copper coins - follari. 
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The issues of the dinars de bandera of kings Dragutin and Milutin (1282-1321), relying on the 
increased production of precious metal in Serbia, became a commodity in great demand and the 
object of trade, for the most part via Dubrovnik to Venice. The outflow of precious metal is attested 
by records from the archives of Venice, Bologna and Dubrovnik, as well as numerous finds of Serbian 
medieval coins in hoards in northern Italy and other regions as Bulgaria, Greece and Asia Minor. 
Written documents from Bologna notify that Serbian dinars circulated not only in Bologna although 
in a broader area - in aliis civitatibus et provinciis Romaniole, Tussiae, Lombardie et Marchie. 


The earliest hoards of Serbian coins - dinars (Rudine, Du£ina, Studenica, Srem or northern 
Serbia, Postenje and Dobriste), deposited on the territory of the Serbian medieval state, contain 
primarily local coins, implying the withdrawn of foreign currencies for recasting and strucking 
dinars mainly of lesser value. Judging by the Ragusan and Kotor archive documents the Venetian 
grosso and ducat played a significant role in monetary transaction in the Littoral. 


After 1320 the area of the circulation of Serbian coins - the dinars de cruce - diminished 
significantly and was mainly restricted to the territory of the Serbian state and bordering regions. It 
should be noted that numerous monetary transactions in Dubrovnik and Kotor were nevertheless 
realized in dinars de cruce. 


The reign of Stefan Dusan (1331-1355) was marked by an extensive monetary production and 
large issues of coins which was connected with the expansion of the Serbian state. His dinars greatly 
surpass those from all other periods in the number of surviving examples. Judging by the hoards with 
primarily Serbian coins we observe the persistence of the withdrawal of foreign coins from circulation. 


On the other part, in the southern parts of the Serbian state the Venetian grosso played a 
significant role, which is testified by several hoards (Kicevo 1959, Stobi, Ohrid 1965), containing 
the official issues, as well as the imitations of Venetian grossi. The territory to the south of the line 
Ohrid-Bitolj-Prilep should be viewed as a bordering zone of the circulation of Serbian medieval 
coins in the second half of the 14" century. 


The circulation of coins in the time of despots Stefan Lazarević (1389-1427), Durde Branković 
(1402/1427-1456) and Lazar Branković (1456-1458) is characterized by the internationalization of 
the monetary market. The hoards and site finds of coins (Beograd, Stalaé and Novo Brdo) indicate 
the distribution especially of coins from Hungary and Ottoman empire. The Hungarian coins 
prevail in the northern regions of the Despotate, and the Ottoman in the southern territories. 
In Novo Brdo the circulation of Ottoman coins begin already with the issues of sultan Bayezid I 
(1389-1402), followed by the akches of Emir Suleyman (1402-1411). The distribution was restored 
somewhat later with the issues of akches of Murad II (1421-1444, 1445-1451) and continued by 
Muhammad П5 (1444-1445, 1451-1481) coins. The second period was marked by the circulation of 
a large number of copper mangirs used in everyday exchange. 


Mihailo Lukarevié, who traded in the vicinity of Novo Brdo around 1440, registered in his 
account book the sums in ducats, in most cases Venetian, and in fewer in Hungarian, Ottoman 
akches and Serbian dinars. The interrelationship between gold coins in circulation is attested by 
the deposit of the despot Durde Brankovic in Dubrovnik: Among 50,000 deposited ducats 43,553 
(87.11%) were Venetian, 6,134 (12.27%) Hungarian and only 313 (0.63%) Ottoman. 

The process of the internationalization of the monetary market in the Central Balkans, which 
had its modest beginnings in the middle of the thirteenth century, would be in its full swing in 
the fifteenth century and continue throughout the period of Ottoman rule, when numerous issues 
minted by European states and cities were in circulation in the area side by side with local issues. 
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Money and Currencies in Lower Macedonia: the Post-1204 Realities 


The monetary and thus numismatic fragmentation of the Byzantine economy in the 
aftermath of the sack of Constantinople by the troops of the Fourth Crusade, 1204, resulted to the 
segmentation of the economic life in the Southern Balkans. Lower Macedonia, i.e. the part of the 
historic Macedonia belonging to the present-day Greece, share epitomic features concerning the 
trends of change and monetary exchange in the Eastern Mediterranean after 1204. 


Among others, a major side effect of the economic fragmentation was the creeping inflation of 
the monetary economy at least in the first decades of the 13^ century. A common indication of such 
inflation was the production and the wide circulation of the Latin imitative coinages; since their 
metallic value was low, they overwhelmed the money markets and they were extensively hoarded 
all over Lower Macedonia. 


The dissolution of the Latin Kingdom of Thessalonike and the annexation of the region to the 
State of Epiros (1224), and subsequently to the Empire of Nicaea (1246), did not improve the local 
economies. Presumably, the monetary exchanges were made in earlier currencies, even of the 12" 
century, which were more reliable thanks to the higher percentages of silver in their alloy. 


Soon after the recovery of Constantinople in 1261, and throughout the first half of the 
14% century, donations, privileges and fiscal exemptions were made possible through imperial 
chrysobulls in favor of lay aristocrats of land (e.g. Kantakouzenoi, Deblitzenoi, Tsamplakones) and 
the Athonite monasteries (in Chalkidike, Strymon valley, Thessalonike etc.). The free villages of 
independent peasants were more or less diminished and the great majority of the latter became 
paroikoi, i.e. tenant farmers, inhabiting humble dwellings around monastic metochia or aristocratic 
estates. Gradually, the weak Byzantine coinage retreated and foreign currencies intruded the 
money markets. Those who are wealthy e.g. monks, entrepreneurs and landowners, made business 
mainly in Venetian grossi, while Frankish deniers tournois, issued by principalities of the Southern 
Greece, also circulated. In spite of the fact that the Western economic factor opened new venues 
for international trade, the base of the social pyramid framed its activity in bounded localities. In 
other words, daily economic exchange of low value did not diminish, but was drastically restricted, 
as evidenced by the Athonite documents along with the isolated and collective finds. 


Political instability, military activity (Catalan Company, civil wars, Turkish assaults and Serbian 
occupation) and the Black Death resulted to the exhaustion of the natural resources and depopulation 
of many villages in Lower Macedonia. The long lasting effects of all these calamities caused severe 
underdevelopment, demographic crisis, devastation of settlements and, therefore, economic shrinkage 
during the last decades before the final fall of Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks. 


The above historic narration will be the framework for the drawing of an updated sketch of 
the monetary economy and the numismatic circulation in Lower Macedonia using information of 
published and unpublished site coins and hoards. 
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Catalogues de monnaies byzantines tardives et projets numériques : 
le présent et l'avenir 


Letude de la numismatique byzantine des хиг-ху® siècles a très longtemps souffert de la 
pauvreté du matériel, de sa dispersion dans de collections régionales, du mépris dont on la tenait 
dans les grands musées en raison dela frappe médiocre, dela mauvaise conservation des pièces et des 
difficulté de leur attribution. La situation changea dans les années 1950 et 1960 avec la publication 
des travaux de Bertelé, la grande étude de M. Hendy (Coinage and Money in the Byzantine Empire 
1081-1261, 1969) qui découvrit lexistence des imitations du хше siécle, la série continue des 
nouveautés publiées par S. Bendall, ses deux livres avec les dessins de P. Donald de 1974 et 1979, le 
catalogue de sa collection (A private collection of Palaeologan coins) puis en 1999 l'achévement du 
catalogue de Dumbarton Oaks avec la mise au point de M. Hendy sur sa classification de 1969 dans 
le volume 4 et la publication des 1800 monnaies des Paléologues par P. Grierson dans le volume 5. 


Les recherches des deux derniéres decennies ont donc bien permis de clarifier la nature des 
monnayages divers qui avaient cours en Méditerranée orientale aprés 1204; et nous disposons 
désormais pour la plupart dentre eux douvrages de référence, soit d'articles de fond. Leur 
classification et leur localisation est quasiment assurée et ne devrait plus étre modifiée que sur 
des points déterminés, par exemple l'attribution des hyperpéres d'imitation de Jean III Vatatzes et 
d'autres autorités, la distinction de certaines émissions dAndronic П et Andronic III. Toutefois, 
l'information des ouvrages de référence reconnus est bien incompléte. Hendy cite et illustre certes 
des types non représentés à Dumbarton Oaks mais a arrété de le faire dans les années 1980 et les 
planches publiées dans DOC 4 ont été composées vers 1984 et publiées telles quelles à lexception 
de la planche finale de supplément. Quant à Grierson, s'il a illustré quelques tricéphales (« silver 
trachea ») de Michel VIII d'autres sources, il sest contenté d'insérer les types manquant à D.O. dans 
les tableaux descriptifs du volume 5/1. L'identification d'un type ou l'étude des émissions d'un règne 
ou d'un atelier demande donc encore de recourir à des publications dispersées. 


Il apparait donc que la numérisation d'autres collections ou séries sera le moyen, dans un 
premier temps d'enrichir la documentation et d'autre part d'en faciliter la recherche. Plusieurs musées 
ont déjà mis lensemble (Harvard, Londres, New York et Paris) ou une partie de leurs ressources 
en ligne (jen donnerai une liste et des exemples lors de la Table Ronde). Mais, à lexception du 
site de [American Numismatic Society spécialement dédié à la monnaie, ces sites « généralistes » 
souffrent du défaut d'avoir été conçus pour un ensemble dobjets (ainsi au Harvard Art Museum) 
oü la monnaie doit se couler dans un format qui ne lui est pas adapté, voire pour un ensemble 
encore plus vaste comprenant comme à la Bibliothéque nationale de France (BnF) non seulement 
des objets et des monnaies, mais aussi des estampes, des photos et des livres. 


Mais la situation progresse comme l'ont montré les tables rondes du XX* Congrés international 
de numismatique de Taormine en septembre 2016. J'attirerai ici l'attention sur deux projets en cours 
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dont je montrerai des captures d'écran : la numérisation des monnaies byzantines tardives de la BnF 
et la numérisation des monnaies de Dumbarton Oaks. Pour faciliter la rédaction du troisiéme et 
dernier volume du Catalogue des monnaies byzantines de la Bibliotheque nationale (de France) que je 
prépare avec Pagona Papadopoulou, les huit cents monnaies de la période 1204-1453 ont fait partie 
en 2015 de la campagne de numérisation en cours des collections du Département des Monnaies, 
Médailles et Antiques (MMA, le nouvel acronyme du « Cabinet des Médailles »). Leur mise en 
ligne est en cours, 171 000 monnaies consultables en 2015; sous la contrainte d’intégrer rapidement 
les collections dans le catalogue général en format Intermarc, le format propriétaire de la ВпЕ ce 
catalogage a eu lieu sans aucune adaptation du format de la notice. Mais il a été entrepris en 2016 de 
créer un modéle de notice spécifique pour les monnaies dans Intermarc, comprenant tous les champs 
NUDS, ces champs qui font désormais consensus dans la communauté numismatique. A l'automne 
2016 il est prévu de recharger le contenu des notices pour les adapter au nouveau modele et les 
completer et une interface de recherche spécifique aux monnaies sera mise en place dans les années 
suivantes. Pour l'instant la recherche dans http://gallica.bnf.fr doit spécifier “objet numismatique” 
et donner les informations pertinentes (par ex. Métal, dénomination, atelier, référence). Bientòt le 
byzantiniste aura donc accès à une collection de monnaies tardives deux fois moins riche que celle 
de D O mais contenant un certain nombre de raretés ou de monnaies manquant à la collection 
américaine, ainsi dans la numismatique du Despotat d’Épire. A l’avenir il sera possible de recourir 
à des corpus rassemblés pour faciliter les recherches, en reproduisant une approche similaire a celle 
dun catalogue papier traditionnel (http://gallica.bnf.fr/html/und/objets/monnaies), médiation déjà 
bien avancée pour les monnaies grecques. 


Dumbarton Oaks а commencé, en utilisant son format propriétaire PLONE, la numérisation 
dune partie de ses collections de sceaux (www.doaks.org.resources/seals). Le projet de numérisation 
des quelque 11 000 monnaies a suivi, mais au lieu de commencer par la mise en ligne des exemplaires 
déjà publiés, accessibles dans la version papier des DOC, il a été décidé au contraire de commencer 
par mettre à la disposition du public les quelque 700 monnaies acquises par Grierson et moi-méme 
après la publication des différents volumes. Cet ensemble compte quelque deux cents monnaies 
tardives, dont de nombreuses raretés de la collection Protonotarios ou Füeg, et l'ensemble du trésor 
“Longuet” de monnaies de Thessalonique d’Andronic II, Andronic Ш et Jean У, cédé a DO dans 
son intégralité par S. Bendall. Le format des notices comprend lui aussi la plupart des champs 
recommandés par NUDS, mais on a renoncé pour l’instant à suivre les recommandations du Getty 
Museum (http://vocab.getty.edu/) pour la standardisation des descriptions iconographiques trop 
lourdes a mettre en oeuvre. 


L'un des avantages de ces notices est la qualité de leur mise en page qui permet de faire voir 
sur un seul écran l'ensemble des informations à côté de l’image du droit et du revers : datation, 
description, dimensions, origine, légende, commentaire, bibliographie. Les inscriptions sont 
données dans la police Unicode et OpenType de caractères spéciaux ATHENA RUBY (par ailleurs 
mise gracieusement a la disposition de tous les chercheurs par Dumbarton Oaks - voir http://www. 
doaks.org/resources/athena-ruby/athena-ruby-intro). La haute résolution des images permet de les 
agrandir autant que nécessaire (elle peut étre déjà observée sur la série de portraits monétaires 
impériaux en ligne sur http://www.doaks.org/museum/online-exhibitions/byzantine-emperors- 
on-coins/). La Table Ronde sera loccasion de tester certains exemples et certaines fonctions de 
recherche sur ce site dédié et de recueillir les réactions (le feedback) des participants. 
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Lavenir sera certainement le web de données (ou Linked Data) qui permettra de relier entre 
elles ces données pour accroître le potentiel des recherches, comme le montre déjà l'exemple de 
OCRE (http://numismatics.org/ocre/). Pour l'étude de la circulation monétaire d'autres projets de 
nos collègues antiquisants ont déjà montré la voie mais nous nen sommes pas encore la. Le travail 
de terrain pour la fourniture des données et le travail de critique et d'analyse de l'archéologue, du 
numismate et de l'historien reste primordial pour construire et utiliser les “big data”. 
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Coin Circulation in Anatolia after 1204 


The capture of Constantinople by the Latins in the aftermath of the Fourth Crusade greatly 
affected Anatolia, which until then was divided between three states: the Seljuk sultanate of Rum, 
the Kingdom of Armenian Cilicia and the newly created Empire of Trebizond. After 1204 another 
two states came to be added: the Latin empire of Constantinople and the Empire of Nicaea. Each 
of these states minted its own coinage and contributed to the complexity of coin circulation in 
Anatolia. This complexity was to be maintained even after 1261, when the territories of the Empire 
of Nicaea became part of the revived Byzantine empire, and increased with the creation of the 
beyliks, the progression of the Ottomans and the infiltration of western coinages. In the present 
paper I will discuss the circulation of Byzantine or Byzantine style coinages in the territories of 
Anatolia in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


The main problem faced by anyone trying to study coin circulation in Anatolia is the lack of 
evidence. Systematic excavations in the region tend to concentrate on ancient sites (Aphrodisias, 
Ephesos, Sardeis, Troy, Priene) that have been abandoned or loosely inhabited in the period 
considered here. This is especially true for the Palaiologan period. Pergamum presents an exception 
to the rule, since coin finds from the excavations conducted there between 1973 and 1981 produced 
numerous late Byzantine coins. The picture offered by Pergamum can now be complemented by 
the excavation material from Anaia (present day Kadikalesi, near Kusadası) that is currently being 
studied by the author. Along with this material the paper will take into consideration the hoard 
evidence and the testimony of the written sources. 


It has long been observed that two different circulation patterns can be seen in the territories 
of the Byzantine empire in the twelfth century: the copper tetartera and half-tetartera were the only 
small denominations circulating in southern Greece, whereas Byzantine Anatolia was supplied by 
the more valuable stamena. A similar differentiation can be seen with regard to the precious metal 
denominations. In the Greek mainland the hyperpyra prevail, whereas Anatolia is characterised 
by the preponderance of trikephala, both in hoards and as single finds. This circulation pattern, 
introduced under the reign of John II (1118-1143), will continue until 1204. 


Whatever the reasons behind this particular twelfth-century circulation pattern, the fact 
remains that in accordance to it, the low denomination produced by both Nicaea and Trebizond 
during the first decades of their existence was the stamenon, and the highest denomination was 
the trikephalon, although slightly altered. Unlike the twelfth-century trikephalon that was made of 
electrum, an alloy of gold and silver, and had an average weight of 4.3g, the trikephala ofthe successor 
states weighed a little less than 3g and were made out of pure silver. This reduction in fineness and 
weight has been attributed to the limited financial resources of these small empires. However, it 
should rather be interpreted as an adjustment of the metal content and weight of their precious 
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metal coins to the model offered by the Seljuk dirhem and the tram of the Kingdom of Armenian 
Cilicia, both made out of silver and weighing ca 3g. After all, these non-Byzantine Anatolian states 
were henceforth their close neighbours, with which commercial relations were maintained. 


A shift from this situation will become evident in the 1230’s and 12405. In the case of Trebizond, 
this shift took the form of a crystallization of the rapprochement with the other Anatolian states. 
Around 1230, two zones of precious metal coinages can be discerned in Anatolia: the first one 
includes the empires of Nicaea and Trebizond, where silver concave trikephala of Byzantine 
inspiration circulate; the second one encompasses the Seljuk Sultanate and Cilician Armenia, where 
the Seljuk dirhem and the Armenian tram, both flat silver coins weighing ca. 3g., of Islamic and 
Crusader style respectively, form the circulating medium. At an unknown date, Manuel I Grand 
Komnenos (1238-1263) broke with the Byzantine tradition and introduced a new coinage based on 
the asper, a flat silver coin of ca. 3g. The iconography of the Trapezuntine asper remained Byzantine, 
but the new coinage was clearly modelled on the Seljuk dirhem and the Armenian tram, with which 
it shared its metal content, form and weight. 


With Manuel’s reform of the Trapezuntine coinage, a new monetary situation was established 
in Anatolia, where three different but absolutely compatible coinages were now circulating: the 
Trapezuntine asper, the Seljuk dirhem and the Armenian tram. They were all flat silver coins 
weighing ca. 3g. Unfortunately, the evidence from Anatolia regarding these currencies is scarce. 
If hoards including thirteenth-century silver coins have been recovered, they must have been 
dispersed through commerce and silver coin finds from excavations are rare. 


A different evolution is traceable in the case of Nicaea. Initially Nicaea, like Trebizond, only 
minted silver trikephala and copper stamena. Probably in 1227, the gold hyperpyron was included 
to its coin production, while later, the copper tetarteron was also added to it. As we have seen, both 
denominations were absent from Asia Minor during the twelfth century. With these additions, the 
empire of Nicaea under John III Vatatzes (1221-1254) produced the full range of denominations 
issued by the Byzantine empire before 1204. This evolution has often been interpreted as part of 
Vatatzes’ propaganda regarding his claim to the throne of Constantinople. I would argue, however, 
that it is more than that. The beginning of the hyperpyra minting is dated in 1227 in association 
with a new indictional cycle and Vatatzes’ conquests of Latin territories in north-western Asia 
Minor. The quantities of minted gold coins constantly increased, reaching a peak in the 12405, 
when the Nicaean empire significantly expanded its territories by annexing Macedonia and Thrace. 
The increase in gold production was certainly aided by a famine in the Seljuk sultanate, that Nicaea 
fully exploited by providing corn and other foodstuffs in exchange for gold. The fact, however, that 
the empire was now expanding to territories characterized by the use of gold - and not electrum 
or silver — coins is certainly relevant. Likewise, the tetartera issues seem to belong to a late date in 
John’s reign and could again be associated with his European conquests, where this denomination 
was normally circulating. 


With regard to coin circulation and the monetization level in Anatolia during this period, the 
evidence is restricted and does not always allow us to draw conclusions. In the case of the empire 
of Nicaea, however, some observations can be made. Twelfth-century coins continue to circulate, as 
can be deduced from the hoard evidence (e.g. Bayindir, Bursa, Pergamum II). They circulate along 
with the so-called “Bulgarian” or faithful imitations -whose important presence in Asia Minor is 
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another argument against their attribution to the second Bulgarian empire -, the Nicaean issues, 
which start being minted probably in 1208, and the Latin imitative coinages of large module. Unlike 
the Balkans, small module Latin imitations seem to be less common. The same holds true for the 
issues of the other successor states (Despotate of Epiros and Empire of Thessaloniki). In general, 
however, the creation of a state in Asia Minor in the thirteenth century seems to have contributed 
to a higher monetization level in comparison with the twelfth century. 


The evidence for the period after 1261 becomes even scarcer, since no coin hoard is known 
for it and any conclusions must rely on the restricted single finds. The material from Pergamum 
and Anaia, however, seems to suggest that coin circulation under Michael VIII Palaiologos (1261- 
1282) continued to be characterized by the same trends as under the Laskarids. This was to a lesser 
extent true for the reign of Andronikos II (1282-1328), who is the last emperor to be represented 
in some quantity in the numismatic material for the area, a fact that reflects he gradual loss of the 
cities of Asia Minor to the Ottomans (Ephesos, Miletos, Sardeis and Tralleis in the first decade of 
the fourteenth century, Bursa in 1326, Nicaea in 1331, Nicomedia in 1337). 
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